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CLEAR  LAKF,  LAKE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 
(From  Lalceport,  Uncle  Sam  Mountain  in  the  distance.) 


J$  THE  J 


For  Health  or  Pleasure 

go  to  :  :  :  :  :  :  : 


HIGHLAND  SPRINGS 

LAKE  COUNTY,  CAL. 


I  he  hive  (ireatest  Min- 
eral Springs  in  A  m erica 


The  most  desirable  and  popular,  among  the  health  and  pleasure 
resorts  in  California.  Situated  but  a  short  distance  from  Clear  Lake, 
amidst  the  grandest  mountain  scenery,  at  an  altitude  which  insures  a 
dry,  invigorating  atmosphere,  HIGHLAND  SPRINGS  is  an  ideal  retreat 
for  the  sick  and  the  pleasure  seeker.  For  the  former  there  are  over 
thirty  mineral  springs,  varied  as  to  their  medicinal  properties.  For 
tin-  latter  there  are  many  forms  of  enjoyment,  including  lawn  tennis, 
croquet,  billiards,  pleasant  walks,  delightful  drives,  excursions  on 
Clear  Lake  and  to  many  points  of  interest  in  the  v  icinity,  fishinj;  and 
hunting  —  the  mountains  and  canyons  abounding  in  larj;e  and 
small  game. 


nth  SRW 


ROUTES  AND  RATES. 

One  of  the  many  advantages  of  I  lighland  Springs  is  its  central  loca- 
tion and  ease  of  access,  being  hut  twelve  miles  from  Hopland,  on  the 
S.  F.  and  N.  I*.  Railway,  from  which  point  one  of  the  best  stajje-roads 
in  the  United  States  leads  through  magnificent  mountain  scenery, 
twelve  miles,  to  Highland  Springs.  Private  conveyances  can  be  had 
to  the  springs' from  its  splendid  livery  stables,  upon  application,  tor 
persons  not  desiring  to  travel  by  Stage. 

TERMS,  from  $10  to  $16  per  week,  according  to  rooms,  or  jU.50  to 
52.50  per  day. 

ROL'TKS  TO  HHiHI.AND  SPRINGS.  —Take  Tiburon  boat  at  7.30  A.  M. 
to  Hopland,  thence  by  stage;  or  Southern  Pacific  to  Calistoga,  ami 
thence  by  stage. 

For  further  particulars,  or  to  secure  rooms,  address 

Highland  Springs  Lake  Co..  Cal. 

Or  call  on  LEE  0.  CRAKi.  V.tarv 
316  Montgomery  St..  San  Kranciscr. 


Wawona, 


On  I  lie  new 

route  to 


Mariposa  Co., 

California. 


Situated  at  an  elevation  <>r  ,(.i«ki  iWt  above  the  sea. 


VOSEMITE  VALLEY 


via  Berenda 
and  Raymond. 

I  In-  only  riiiiic  having  direct  telegraphic  communication  from  all  points  with  the  outside  world. 
IS  ONE  OF  THE  LOVELIEST 
SPOTS  ON  EARTH. 

J  lie  hotel  is  splendid!)  kept,  and  lias  accomodations  for  one  hundred  guests. 
Cottages  in  connection  w  ith  the  hotel. 
The  distance  hom  the  hotel  into  tin-  famous  valley  is  hut  twenty-six  miles.   Parties  desiring  to  Mop 
over  nit  a  iew  da>s     for  the  season,  to  visit  the  Hie.  TREES,  SIGNAL  PE  \K  AND  CHILmJALNA 
FALLS,  or  fish  and  hunt  in  the  vicinity,  will  he  accommodated  upon  liberal  terms. 

WAWONA  HOTEL  COMPANY, 

WASHRLRS  HlfOS..  Props. 

TICKET  OFFICE  FOR  WAWONA  AND  YOSEMITE 

61.1  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ANDERSON  §PRINQ3 


The  best  resort  for  health  and  pleasure.  T  he  only  natural 
mineral  steam  baths  in  Lake  <  ountv.    Onlv  way  tO drive  the 

Grippe  Poison  from  the  system  and  cure  permanently. 

Natural  hot  Sulphur  and 
Iron  Baths  for  the  cure 
of  Rheumatism.  Dropsy 
and  Hemorrhoids. 


Hoard:  (8.00  to  $L|.OOper 

week.  No  extra  charge 
ior  baths.  Telephone  con- 
nections.   How  to  reach 

the  Springs:  Take  Oak- 
land ierry  at  7:30  a.  m.  tor 
Caltsti  »ga,  distance  73  mil's 
Arrive  at  [0:40  tor  lunch. 
Take  stage  and  arrive  at 
Anderson  Springs  at  4:00 
P.  M.|  distance  21  miles. 
Fare;  |8:oo  round  trip  From 
San  Francisco;  $l-5'»  one 
way. 


Livery  Studies  at  Springs. 

Address  all  communications  to  J.  ANDERSON,  Proprietor 
Anderson  Springs,  Middletown,  Lake  Co.,  Cal. 


-(Mi ' 
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LAKE  VIEW  HOTEL,  Lakeport,  Cal. 

Finest  family  and  tourist  hotel  in  Lake  county.  aoo  feet  front  blear  Lake  and  boat  landinej  anberb 
view  oi  lake  and  surroundine  country.  Fifty  elegantly  lurnishoj  room! — everything  new  this  spring 
Hot  and  cold  haihs.  porcelain  tuh — the  onlv  hotel  in  Lake  county  with  baths  in  the  house  Tahle  un- 
surpassed. .Rotes,  $s  to  Jn  pel  week.  Special  inducements  to  cyclists.  Insist  on  heing  shown  to  the 
I.akeview-  Rohkrt  Ki.ioi.  Jk.  Proprietor. 
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THE  TRAVELER. 

An  Illustrated  Family  journal  of  Fun,  Sport,  Travel, 
Recreation  and  the  Home. 

WM.  V.  BRYAN,  Eiitor  and  Proprietor. 
General  Office,  20  Montgomery  Street,   San  Francisco,  Cat. 


Frederic  Mayer,  15  and  17,  Rce  des  Martyrs,  Paris,  France, 
general  european  agent. 


Entered; at  the  Postoffice,  San  Francisco,  as  second-class  matter. 

Copyrighted  1898. 
Subscription,  Si.oo  a  Year.  Single  Copies,  10  Cents. 

Foreign  Countries.  S  Francs  or  6  Shillings  Per  Annum. 

THE  TRAVELER'S  BUREAU, 

conducted  in  connection  with  The  Traveler,  will  furnish,  with- 
out charge,  reliable  information  about  any  hotel,  summer  or  winter 
resort,  railway  or  steamship  line,  country  lands,  guides,  etc.  Call 
upon  or  write  to  us  at  any  time. 


Special  Notice.  No  employee  or  representative  of  The  Traveler 
is  empowered  to  request  transportation  or  contract  any  debts  on 
account  of  this  journal.  The  publisher  invariably  furnishes  letters 
oyer  his  own  signature  where  any  favor  or  concession  may  be  de- 
sired, so  that  those  granting  them  w  ithout  such  letters  do  so  at  their 
own  risk. 


IT  w  ill  be  with  more  than  usual  interest  that  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  Government  will  be 
watched  with  respect  to  the  proposed  intervention 
in  the  Cuban  matter.  It  is  comparatively  a  modern 
dictum,  and  the  result  will  be  keenly  observed  all  over 
the  world.  No  one  (unless  it  be  the  yellow  journals) 
will  question  the  fact  that  McKinley  has  observed  a 
wonderful  tact  in  his  dealings  with  Spain  during  the 
recent  trying  times,  and  his  course  has  met  with  the 
universal  approval  of  all  but  the  aggressive  and  irre- 
sponsible element  in  the  country  at  large.  And  with 
it  all  he  has  thus  far  maintained  the  dignity  of  the 
United  States,  and  received  the  approbation  of  the 
foreign  diplomats. 

The  authorities  on  international  law  are  decidedly 
unsatisfactory  in  their  treatment  of  the  subject  of  inter- 
vention and  the  principles  applicable  to  it,  though 
they  are  not  entirely  to  blame  for  this.  The  rules  and 
principles  of  international  law  are  to  be  deduced  from 
the  practice  of  states,  which  the  circumstances  do  not 
permit  to  be  satisfactorily  done  in  regard  to  this  mat 
ter.  The  actions  of  different  states,  and,  indeed,  tip- 
actions  of  the  same  states  at  different  times,  are  wholly 
irreconcilable.  On  this  subject  history  speaks  with  a 
multitude  of  discordant  voices,  and  the  proceedings  ol 
international  intercourse  afford  no  clue  to  the  rules  and 
principles  of  international  law.  Certain  principles, 
however,  may  be  deduced  from  the  two  matters  upon 
which  the  whole  subject  of  intervention  rests,  viz.: 
The  right  of  independence  and  the  duty  of  self-preser- 
vation inherent  in  sovereign  states.  Every  state  is 
bound  to  respect  the  independence  of  its  neighbors 
though  regard  for  its  own  safety  is  still  more  funda- 
mental . 

II-'  I  hadn't  called  your  attention  to  it,  I  doubt  vcr> 
much  if  you  would  notice  that  this  issue  of  the 
Traveler  has  increased  in  size.  Compare  it  with 
previous  numbers,  and  see  for  yourself.  Assuming 
that  you  have  observed  it,  you  are  entitled  to  know 
why  this  change  has  taken  place.  Well,  it's  just  this 
way.  Beginning  with  January,  1X97,  we  reduced  the 
size  of  The  Traveler,  with  a  view  of  presenting  it  in 
a  more  convenient  form,    About  that  time  it  seemed 
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to  be  in  line  with  the  policy  of  other  prominent  peri- 
odicals, but,  strange  to  say,  we  didn't  receive  a  word 
of  commendation  for  our  supposed  enterprise.  Neither 
did  we  hear  a  word  of  complaint  or  criticism  fn  111  our 
several  thousand  subscribers.  So  after  trying  the  ex- 
periment for  more  than  a  year  we  have  again  adopted 
the  original  size,  and  although  it  costs  more  it  gives 
greater  latitude  to  the  display  of  our  engravings  (for 
which  The  Traveler  is  noted),  it  gives  more  reading 
matter,  and,  in  short,  it  is  another  advance  in  improve- 
ment, which  has  been  the  watch  w  ord  of  The  TRAV- 
ELER since  it  was  first  launched  upon  an  unoffending 
public,  in  January,  1893. 

THE  Examiner  is  making  its  usual  grand  stand 
play  in  drumming  up  contributions  for  a  monu- 
ment, to  be  erected  in  memory  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Maine.  Charitable  and  patriotic  movements  are 
always  laudable,  but  they  are  often  exercised  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Of  w  hat  practical  benefit  on  earth  is 
a  column  of  granite  and  its  inscription  to  either  the 
widows  and  bereaved  families  of  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims other  than  an  evidence  of  public  sympathy  and 
national  reverence.  It  means  nothing  more  than  a 
little  glorification,  a  hollow  testimonial  lacking  in  tin 
first  elements  of  substantiality,  and  a  stately  erection, 
which  will  never  even  be  seen  by  five  percent,  of  those 
who  contributed  thereto. 

In  the  first  place,  the  two  hundred  and  sixty  sailors 
who  lost  their  lives  on  February  15th  were  not  "  heroes" 
— they  were  victims  of  a  frightful  calamity,  and  while 
none  the  less  deserving  of  public  sympathy,  they  were 
in  the  same  category  of  disasters  as  the  victims  of  other 
great  calamities  on  land  and  sea.  Far  better  that  these 
thousands  of  dollars  [should  be 
used  for  the  establishment'  of  a 
substantial  Sailors'  Home,  or  for 
some  other  useful  institution  tor 
the  benefit  of  our  naval  mariners. 

Better  still,  divide  it  judicious 
ly  among  the  surviving  families, 
where  it  is  most  needed.  Such  a 
monument  would  be  appreciated, 
and  live  forever  in  the  hearts  oi 
the  afflicted,  and  each  contributor 
would  at  least  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  his  dollar  had 
not  been  wasted. 

COMPARATIVELY  little  at- 
tention has  been  given  to 
the  printers'  strike  announc  - 
ed to  take  place  on  the  fourth  oi 
this  month.    It  involves  the  com 

pc  isil<  u  s,  pivssim-n,  I  U  >i  1 0  I'  1 

stereotypers  and  lithographers  oi  jS^r^nl^^^ifgmi 

San  Francisco.  The  demand  ol 
the  trades  unions  is  for  nine  hours' 
work  with  ten  hours'  pay,  a  discount  oi  ten  per  cent,  in 
the  hours  of  labor  and  an  advance  of  eleven  per  cent, 
in  wages.  Without  commenting  on  the  justness  of  the 
claim,  or  the  ability  or  w  illingness  of  the  typotltetae 
to  grant  it,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  controversy  will 
at  least  be  devoid  of  either  overt  acts  or  intimidation. 
The  underlying  principle  of  the  American  government 
is  that  all  men  are  "free  and  equal  "  and  enjoy  cer- 
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tain  inalienable  rights.  Coercion  is  un-American, 
unpatriotic,  unjust.  The  printers  have  the  white 
man's  privilege  of  quitting  their  job  if  they  have  a 
grievance,  either  real  or  imaginary.  The  employers 
have  the  right  to  install  others  in  their  places  without 
molestation.  The  printers  should  win  their  light 
fairly,  if  at  all,  and  solely  on  the  grounds  of  incompet- 
ent substitutes  or  of  the  lack  of  supply  of  pressmen 
and  compositors.  They  must  take  these  chances  just 
as  much  as  the  typothetae,  who  may  be  willing  to  run 
the  risk  of  replacing  them  with  the  unsophisticated 
fraternity  at  their  own  loss  in  the  character  of  their 
work  and  the  promptness  of  its  execution. 

I  doubt  if  any  fair-minded,  cool-thinking  man  of 
either  faction  will  question  the  logic  and  equity  of 
this  line  of  reasoning.  We  shall  know  more  about  it. 
however,  when  we  next  go  to  press. 

Some  time  since  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri 
handed  dow  n  a  decision  in  reference  to  the  right  of 
men  to  work  for  a  living  w  ithout  intimidation  or  inter- 
ference by  others,  whicn  is  in  line  with  all  the  decis- 
ions upon  that  point,  and  is  a  judicial  exposition  of  the 
rights  of  the  citizen.  It  was  in  reference  to  a  strike  in 
St.  Louis,  whereby  the  strikers,  by  entreaties,  threats 
and  intimidation,  induced  other  employes  to  join  them  . 
and  visited  their  houses  at  night  and  renewed  the 
threats.  An  injunction  afterwards  reaching  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Chief  Justice  Brace  rendered  the  decis- 
ion. He  held  that  while  a  court  of  e  |tiitv"has  no 
juristion  over  criminal  proceedings,  yet  an  injunction 
to  protect  property  from  injury  is  w  ithin  the  scope  of 
authority  of  such  tribunal.  Defining  the  rights  of  em- 
ployer and  employes,  he  says:  "The  defendants  are 
free  men  and  hav  e  the  right  to  quit  the  employ  of  plain - 
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tills  whenever  they  see  lit  to  do  so,  and  no  one  can 
prevent  them;  and  whether  their  act  of  quitting  is  wise 
or  unwise,  just  or  unjust,  it  is  nobody's  business  but 
their  own.  And  they  have  a  right  to  use  fair  persua- 
sion to  induce  others  to  join  them  in  quitting.  But 
when  fair  persuasion  is  exhausted,  they  have  no  righl 
to  resort  to  force,  threats  or  violence."  That  is  not 
only  good  law  but  it  is  good  sense  and  justice  as  well. 
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RATTLESNAKE  Jin. 


BOURDON  WILSON. 

LOW  I.N'  he  sauntered  tlown  the 
main  street  of  El  Paso,  dressed 
in  a  new  broad-brimmed  hat  and 
cam  as  hunting  suit,  his  fine  flan- 
nel neglige  shirt  ci  mfined  .it  the 
throat  by  a  spotless  silk  handker- 
chief: his  calves  and  feet  encas- 
ed in  shiny  hunting  boots,  and 
around  his  waist  an  ornamented 
cartridge  belt  that  supported  a 
pair  of  huge  revolvers.  He  was 
the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  and  numerous  SOtto  voce  re- 
marks were  made  at  his  expense  as  he  passed  along. 

"Git  onto  'is  nibs,"  exclaimed  Johnny,  my  compan- 
ion.   "Ain't  he  just  bustin'  the  town  wide  open?" 

in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  stir  his  appearance 
created,  he  turned  into  Overland  street  and  disap- 
peared from  view.  It  was  not  his  garb  in  itself  that 
caused  remark,  for  in  those  days  F.I  Paso,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  Texas,  was  situated  much  farther  west  than  at 
present,  and  many  such  costumes  were  to  be  seen  on 
the  streets  every  day.  Nor  was  it  anything  odd  or  queer 
about  the  wearer,  for  he  was  as  genial  and  pleasant- 
faced  a  young  man  as  could  be  found  anywhere.  The 
secret  lay  in  the  combination  of  man  and  dress,  which 
disclosed  the  fact  that  he  was  a  tenderfoot,  a  rare  bird 
on  the  streets  of  El  Paso  in  those  days. 

To  induce  a  railroad  company  to  build  its  road 
across  an  uninhabited  and  desert  part  of  the  State, 
large  tracts  of  land  lying  in  that  part  of  the  State  had 
been  granted  to  the  company.  The  road  having  been 
Completed,  the  company  decided  to  locate  its  real 
estate,  and  a  contract  for  the  surveying  had  been  let  to 
a  surveyor  residing  in  El  Paso.  Johnny  and  I,  chance 
acquaintances,  being  temporarily  out  of  employment  as 
well  as  out  of  funds,  had  applied  for  and  were  awarded 
positions  in  the  survevmg  corps  then  h;  nig  organized 
"Carryin'  chain  beats  carryin'  the  banner,"  Johnny 
sagely  remarked,  as  we  were  leaving  the  surveyor's 
office  after  completing  our  arrangements  with  him. 
"  Besides,  fifty  a  month  and  grub  ain't  so  bad  after  all, 
even  if  it  is  er  rocky  country  ferer  white  man." 

"Ever  been  in  the  country?"  I  asked.  "What's  it 
like?"  • 

"  It's  tOUghemell,"  he  replied.  "Just  sand  an' 
rocks  an'  salt  an'  sody,  er  denied  sight  er  sage  brush 
an'  cactus,  an'  mighty  little  water." 

"  That's  an  old  story  with  me, 
live  through  the  job,"  I  remarked. 

"  Oh,  'ell,  yes,"  he  exclaimed, 
where  a  jack-rabbit  can.'' 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  tin 
on  the  scene. 

"  Holy  smut,"  Johnny  exclaimed,  as  he  passed  from 
our  sight.  "  wouldn't  we  have  er  bundle  er  fun  if  we 
could  just  take  that  thing  erlong?  He's  about  the 
softest  lookin'  mark  I  ever  seen." 

<  >ur  party,  which  was  one  of  several  sent  to  the  field, 
was  composed  of  live  men,  two  mules  and  a  dog.  A 
heavy  wagon  carried  a  water  tank,  our  bedding  and 
supplies.  Tents  we  did  not  need,  as  our  work  lay  in  a 
rainless  country.  In  due  course  of  time  the  party 
reached  the  territory  which  had  been  assigned  it,  and 
we  went  to  work. 

tine  day  we  were  resting  in  the  shade  of  a  large 
rock,  languidly  discussing  the  possibility  of  having  to 
drag  a  dead  cow  out  of  the  next  w  ater  hole,  as  we  had 
been  compelled  to  do  at  the  last  place  at  which  we 
found  water. 

"  I  like  beef  all  right  enough,"  Johnny  remarked, 
"an'  I  can  go  soup,  but  I  want  'em  cooked  before — 
Holy  smut  !"  he  exclaimed,  springing  to  his  feet. 
"There's  that  dude  tenderfoot  we  saw  in  Paso,  er  I'm 
er  GreaSer."  Sure  enough,  there  he  was,  and  coming 
towards  us  on  horseback  at  a  sw  inging  gallop. 

"Good  morning,  gentlemen,"  he  greeted  us  as  he 
reigned  in  his  horse.  "  How  are  you,  Mr.  Nubank  ?" 
This  to  the  surveyor  in  charge  of  the  part}  . 

From  the  conversation  that  ensued  we  learned  that 
Mr.  James  Murray  had  been  sent  out  as  the  represen- 


and 


^lless  we  can 


I  can 


tenderfoot  appeared 


tative  of  the  railroad  company  to  overlook  the  work, 
and  that  he  would  be  our  guest  for  several  days. 

"We'll  be  glad  to  have  you,  Mr.  Murray."  Nubank 
said,  smilingly.  "  The  boys  w  ill  make  things  pleasant 
for  you." 

Johnny  gave  me  a  nudge  w  ith  his  elbow  that  nearly 
broke  a  rib.  "  You  bet,"  he  said,  sotlo  voce.  "  We 
will,  er  I'm  er  Greaser." 

At  camp,  that  night,  significant  winks  were  exchanged 
by  Johnny  and  Cap'n,  our  cook,  in  which  "Tex."  the 
Mag-bearer,  participated. 

"  He's  er  tenderfoot  all  right  enough,"  Johnny  said, 
as  we  were  spreading  our  blankets  that  night,  "but 
he  ain't  nobody's  fool,  an'  we've  got  ter  play  keerful 
cards  ter  ketch  'im." 

Johnny's  words  were  prophetic.  The  attractions  of 
the  mirage,  in  which  was  pictured  a  lake  of  rippling 
blue  water,  did  not  lure  Mr.  Murray  away  from  the 
party,  although  we  were  without  water  and  intense!) 
thirsty.  Johnny,  keenly  alive  to  the  situation,  called 
his  attention  to  the  seeming  lake,  but  Murray  smilingly 
shook  his  head.  He  had  never  seen  a  mirage  before, 
but  he  had  read  accurate  descriptions  of  them  ;  and 
then  his  chart  made  no  mention  of  a  body  of  water  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  Nor  did  the  terrifying  howls 
of  the  coyotes  frighten  him,  although  Tex  and  Johnnv, 
in  apparent  alarm,  took  up  and  cocked  their  rifles.  He 
had  read  a  history  of  the  coyote  and  recognized  the 
very  first  notes  of  his  fiendish  voice.  In  fact,  it  seemed 
that  his  reading  had  covered  every  imaginable  subject, 
and  he  serenely  avoided  the  traps  that  were  continu- 
ally being  set  for  him. 

"  I  'm  er  going  ter  ketch  'im,"  Johnny  said  one  day 
with  grim  determination,  "if  I  have  ter  lav  awake 
ev'ry  night  till  we  git  back  ter  Paso." 

One  day  a  small  rattlesnake,  that  had  crawled  from 
its  hole  to  bask  in  the  warmth  of  the  April  sun.  was 
killed  by  Tex,  who  carried  it  to  camp.  Johnny,  always 
on  the  alert,  noticed  that  Murray  shrank  from  it  w  ith  a 
half  repressed  shudder  and  look  of  aversion.  On  the 
follow  ing  day  Johnny  killed  another  rattler,  and  on  the 
next  day  three  more. 

"Wouldn't  them  fellows  make  er  line  pillar?" 
Johnny  asked,  throwing  at  ^Murray's  feet  the  four  snakes 
which  he  had  tied  together  in  a  lite-like  coil.  Murray 
was  startled,  ami  a  1  < >« > k.  of  unconcealed  Fright  passed 
over  his  face.  Then  recovering  himself  he  replied, 
smilingly,  that  no  pillow  at  all  would  be  preferable. 
"  1  imagine  they  would  not  make  very  comfortable 
bed-fellows."  he  added. 

"  Pet  yer  neck  they  wouldn't,"  Johnnv  said,  "  but 
they're  gittin'  so  uncommon  plentiful  that  I  expect  to 
hear  some  fellow  hollerin'  '  snakes,'  most  any  night. 
Wish  I  hadn't  been  busted  when  I  left  Paso,"  he  went 
on;  "I'd  certainly  brought  a  hair  rope  ter  keep  the 
varmints  out  of  my  bed." 

"Oh,  come  off,  Johnny,"  Tex  said,  with  good- 
humored  sarcasm.  "  If  you'd  had  the  price  of  er  rope 
in  yer  clothes,  you'd  be  buniniin'  roun'  Paso  now,  sted 
of  hem'  here  at  work." 

"  You  called  the  turn  on  me  that  time,  Tex,"  Johnny 
replied,  grinning,  "  but  1  wish  I  had  the  rope  just  the 
same." 

"  I  have  one,"  Murray  remarked,  complacently.  "  I 
remembered  having  read  somew  here  that  at  one  time 
the  Government  had  to  supply  all  the  soldiers  in  the 
West  with  hair  ropes,  so  I  took  the  precaution  to  bring 

one." 

"  Ain't  they  ugly  devils  ?"  Johnny  asked,  pushing  the 
coil  of  reptiles  about  with  the  toe  of  his  boot.  "  Bet 
Mr.  Murray'd  fly  outer  bed  mighty  sudden  like  ef  he'd 
find  'ems  »rter  snugglin'  up  to  him,"  he  added,  jokingly. 

"  He  wouldn't  ef  he  kep'  his  senses,"  Cap'n  replied. 
"He'd  jes'  lay  still  an'  squall  fer  us,  an'  then  keep 
quiet  until  we  tuck  th'  blankets  offer  'im  sorter  easy 
like  an'  killed  'em." 

As  Johnny  ami  I  passed  out  of  the  circle  of  firelight 
to  prepare  our  bed  that  night,  he  executed  a  few  steps 
of  the  Apache  scalp  dance,  and  then  exclaimed  glee- 
fully. "  We've  got  er  dead  cinch  on  'im  now,  an'  ef  he 
don't  fin'  snakes  in  'is  boots  before  long,  I'm  er 
Greaser." 

That  night  fully  half  an  hour  of  Murray's  time  w  as 


occupied  in  getting  his  hair  rope  properly  coiled 
around  his  bed.  Finally  it  was  arranged  to  his  satis- 
faction and  he  bade  us  good  night. 

Three  or  four  days  passed  without  event  other  than 
the  killing  of  more  snakes.  Then  one  night  Murray, 
with  a  shade  of  distress  show  ing  on  his  face,  reported 
that  his  rope  was  missing.  No  one  had  seen  it,  of 
course. 

"  Must  er  left  it  w  here  we  camped  last  night,"  Cap'n 
remarked.  "  I  seen  it  er  lay  in'  on  th'  groun',  but 
thought  you'd  put  it  in  th'  wagin  when  you  loaded  in 
\er  beddin'." 

"  It  I  wasn't  just  plum  tired  out  an'  mos'  dead  ter 
sleep,  I'd  take  yer  hoss  an'  go  back  in'  git  yer  rope. 
Mr.  Murray."  Johnny  sympathetically  offered.  "  Hut 
you'll  have  time  to  ride  back  in  th'  mornin',"he  added, 
cheerfully,  "and  I  reckin  won't  no  snakes  git  to  yer 
to-night." 

Wearied  by  the  day's  work,  I  fell  asleep  almost  as 
soon  as  my  blankets  wen-  over  me.  I  low  long  I  slept 
I  do  not  know  .  Gradually  I  awoke,  dimly  conscious 
that  some  one  was  bending  over  me,  and  I  began 
fumbling  under  my  head  for  my  revolver. 

"Sh-h-h-h,"  came  a  warning  whisper  from  Johnnv. 

"  What's  up?"  I  asked. 

"  Mi-  an'  Cap'n  are  Run'  to  do  'im,"  was  the  whis- 
pered reply. 

"Do  whom?"  I  asked,  my  brain  still  clouded  by 
sleep. 

"Why,  Murray,  of  course,  you  chump,"  was  the 
uncomplimentary  reply.  "  Come  erlong  an'  keep  quiet 
if  you  want  to  be  in  on  th'  killin'." 

The  camp  fire  had  burned  itself  out.  There  was  no 
moon  and  the  light  from  the  stars  was  all  we  had. 
With  noiseless  steps  we  stole  to  Cap'n's  bed.  He  was 
in  it  and  sound  asleep.  Johnny  gently  touched  him 
and  his  eyes  flew  open. 

"Git  up  'an  come  erhead,"  Johnnv  whispered . 
"  The  moon's  down  an'  Murray's  snorin'  like  er 
chokin'  hoss." 

"All  right,"  Cap'n  replied,  throwing  back  his 
blankets.  "Git  Tex  out;  he  wouldn't  miss  the  show 
fer  er  whole  lot." 

Tex  was  accordingly  roused,  and  then  we  crept  w  ith 
noiseless  steps  towards  Murray's  bed.  When  w  ithin  a 
few  feet  of  it  w  e  halted  and  crouched  behind  a  bunch 
of  sage  brush. 

"  Now  ,  be  keerful.  Johnny,"  whispered  Cap'n. 
"  Don't  ferget 't  he  sleeps  'ith  them  guns  er  hisn  under 
his  head." 

"  Just  you  keep  yer  shirt  on,"  was  Johnny's  reply  as 
he  started,  crawling  on  hands  and  knees  tow  ards  Mur- 
ray. Reaching  the  foot  of  Murray's  bed,  he  carefully 
opened  the  blankets  and  inserted  the  end  of  a  spiral 
stick  that  had  been  barked  and  then  coated  with 
grease.  Tw  isting  and  turning  it  about,  he  slowly  and 
cautiously  pushed  the  stick  towards  Murray's  head. 
The  howl  of  a  coyote  startled  him  and  he  shrank  dow  n, 
flattening  himself  against  the  earth.  Murray  did  not 
stir,  however,  and  Johnny,  reassured,  again  began 
operations.  Soon  the  stick  in  its  gyrations  touched 
Murray's  bare  legs,  and  with  a  gurgling,  choking 
sound,  he  awoke.  Johnny  gave  the  stick  a  final  twist 
and  again  flattened  himself  against  the  ground. 

For  a  moment  Murray  lay  perfectly  quiet,  then  the 
prowling  coyotes  must  have  been  startled  by  the 
piercing  shriek  that  burst  from  his  lips. 

Noiselessly  we  crept  back  a  few  feet,  waited  a  mo- 
ment, then,  as  though  just  out  of  bed,  we  rushed  to 
his  side. 

"  Whin's  er  eatin'  yer?"  Cap'n  asked  in  an  excited 
tone. 

"Snakes."  Murray  gasped. 

"  Where  are  they  ?    In  yer  bouts  '" 

"  No.  In  my  beil.  I'gh-h-h,"  he  shivered  as  Johnny 
withdrew  the  stick. 

Cautiously  the  blankets  were  opened  and  examined 
by  the  light  of  tin-  lantern  carried  by  Nubank,  w  ho  had 
just  joined  us. 

"  1  don't  see  no  snakes,"  said  Johnny.  "  Guess 
you've  been  havin'  er  night  hoss." 

"  Whut  kind  er  licker  you  lieen  drinkin'  an'  where'd 
vou  git  it?"  Tex  asked,  with  cutting  sarcasm. 
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"But  1  felt  it  distinctly  crawling  along  my  legs," 
Murray  protested. 

Then  Nubank  caught  sight  of  the  stick  which  Johnny 
still  held  iu  his  hand  and  began  laughing,  all  joining 
him  except  Murray,  who  stared  indignantly.  Rut 
when  the  truth  dawned  upon  him,  he  drew  his  blanket 
ov  er  him  and  not  another  sound  escaped  his  lips  until 
morning.  Then  smiling,  and  as  cheerful  as  usual,  he 
joined  us  at  the  camp  lire,  around  w  hich  we  sat  eating 
our  morning  meal.  |ohnny's  face  was  a  study  as  he 
sheepishly  returned  Murray's  cheery  "Good  morning, 
gentlemen,"  and  he  finished  his  meal  in  silence. 

As  the  weather  grew  warmer  rattlesnakes  became 
more  plentiful,  and  one  day  as  we  w  ere  slowly  chain- 
ing across  a  range  of  low,  rocky  hills,  Johnny,  who 
was  head  chainman,  walked  into  a  nest  of  snakes 
before  he  saw  them.  In  a  moment  he  was  surrounded 
by  a  circle  of  coiled,  angry  reptiles.  1  had  left  my 
revolvers  in  camp  that  morning,  and  not  even  a  bunch 
of  sage  brush  grew  near  the  spot.  Hut,  quick  as  pos- 
sible, I  picked  up  a  loose  rock  lying  near  and  threw  it 
at  the  nearest  snake  with  all  my  force.  I  missed  my 
aim  by  the  fraction  of  an  inch  and  struck  Johnny's 
foot,  almost  doubling  him  up  w  ith  pain. 

"Holy  smut!"  he  screamed.  "You  throw  wuss'n 
a  fool  woman." 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  we  were  joined  by  Mur- 
ray! who,  having  observed  our  strange  movements, 
rode  up  to  ascertain  their  cause.  He  saw  at  a  glance 
Johnny's  frightful  predicament,  but  being  unarmed, 
stood  an  instant  in  silence.  Then  he  whipped  off  his 
coat  and  quickly  lied  it  around  his  right  leg  and  ankle. 
He  then  sprang  at  the  nearest  snake.  As  it  struck  at 
him  ineffectually,  he  crushed  out  its  life  beneath  the 
heel  of  his  heavy  boot.  Carefully  keeping  his  unpro- 
tected leg  beyond  Striking  distance  of  the  reptiles,  he 
attacked  them  in  detail,  killing  one  alter  another  until 
he  had  cleared  a  road  ov  er  w  hich  Johnny  could  pass. 

"  Boys,"  said  Johnny  as  we  were  again  gathered 
about  the  camp  fire,  "if  you  fellers  figger  on  workin' 
any  more  skin  games  on  Mr.  Murray,  just  leave  my 
handout.  He's  er  white  man,  an'  er  gentleman  an' 
me  an'  him  plays  pardners  from  now  on.    Sabe  that?" 

James  Murray  is  now  one  of  the  noted  civil  engi- 
neers of  the  West,  but  the  sobriquet  of  "  Rattlesnake 
Jim,"  won  for  him  by  the  incidents  here  related,  is  the 
name  by  which  he  has  ev  er  since  been  best  know  n. 
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FLORIDA'S  FICTITIOUS  LANDMARKS. 

J.  M.  SCANLAND. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  fiction  in  the  history  of  Flor- 
ida, and  it  centers  about  the  "old  landmarks"  shown 
to  tourists.  It  has  very  recently  been  proven  that  tin- 
tracks  worn  in  the  rock  in  the  cave  where  Byron's 
"  Prisoner  of  Chillon"  was  chained,  were  not  made  by 
the  prisoner's  feet,  but  had  been  chiseled  out  in  order 
that  the  proprietor  of  the  cave  could  chisel  visitors  out 
of  fees.  There  are  several  of  the  "oldest  houses  in 
St.  Augustine."  The  claim  of  one  of  them  that  it  was 
built  by  the  Huguenots  in  1562,  and  is,  therefore,  336 
years  old,  is  purely  fiction  ;  and  it  is  unfortunate  that 
tourists  do  not  read  history  before  taking  snap  shots  at 
it.  Everything  is  against  this  "tradition."  In  the 
first  place,  the  building  is  of  the  Spanish  style,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  the  French  Huguenots  did  not  effect  a 
settlement  where  St.  Augustine  now  stands.  They 
landed  here,  then  pushed  northward  about  eighteen 
miles,  and  built  a  wooden  fort,  in  1562.  In  a  few 
months  all  of  them  returned  to  France,  excepting 
twenty-five,  who  were  left  to  hold  the  fort.  Two  years 
later,  some  300  Huguenots  came.  About  half  of  the 
number  were  landed  at  St.  Augustine.  Within  a  few 
weeks  a  Spanish  fleet  arrived  in  pursuit,  Spain  claiming 
Florida  in  consequence  of  Ponce  de  Leon  having 
landed  near  where  Tampa  stands,  in  1510,  in  search  of 
the  fabled  Fountain  of  Youth.  The  French  fleet  was 
wrecked  during  a  gale,  and  the  rescued  Frenchmen 
massacred  by  the  Spaniards.  The  Spaniards  then 
attacked  the  fort,  and  killed  about  one  hundred  French. 
Of  the  three  hundred  Huguenots,  not  more  than  fifty 
were  spared,  and  nearly  all  of  these  returned  to  France. 
Furthermore,  the  houses  that  they  did  build  were  rude 
stru  tin  es  of  pine  logs,  made  more  as  forts  for  defense 
against  Indians,  than  for  ornament. 

The  old  "  Huguenot  House,"  as  it  is  styled,  is  made 
of  coquina — a  concretion  of  sea  shells  and  cement. 
Tile  French  do  not  build  such  houses,  and,  during 
their  short  stay  here  could  not  have  done  so,  because 
it  required  great  labor  to  excavate  the  coquina  from 
Anastasia  Island,  opposite,  and  at  that  time  the  Island 
was  inhabited  by  Indians. 

As  the  French  colony  w  as  dispersed,  the  "  Huguenot 
1  :metery,"  shown  to  tourists,  is  not  a  Huguenot  cem- 
e'.e;  \ .  The  French,  w  ho  w  ere  killed  by  the  Spaniards, 
at  May  port  and  Cafe  Coravel, 
were  not  buried  anywhere,  but 
were  left,  inhumanely,  for  beasts 
to  devour. 

The  old  fort  of  San  Marco, 
now  Fort  Marion,  is  an  interest- 
ing and  genuine  landmark,  an 
excellent  specimen  of  Spanish 
military  architecture.  Their 
may  be  seen  walls  over  twenty 
feet  high  with  bastions  at  the 
corners,  moat  and  outworks,  and 
and  a  supply  of  dungeons  and 
subterranean  passages  that 
would  inspire  a  visiting  novelist. 

Numerous  are  the  "oldest 
houses"  in  St.  Augustine,  lean- 
ing until  they  almost  meet  across 
the  narrow  streets  with  there 
projecting  balconies.  Each  of- 
fers its  special  claim  to  superior- 
ity in  age.  One  of  these  is  the 
"Sanchez  Casa,"  011  Charlotte 
stre<  1.  ill''  headquarters  of  mili- 
tary and  social  life  for  former 
generations.  I  live  in  that  old 
coquina  Casa.  From  its  walls 
Spanish  grandees  and  generals 
look  dow  n  upon  meas  pleasantly 
as  if  they  were  about  to  speak  of 
that  romantic  yet  tragic  past. 
In  these  halls  on  state  occasions, 
were  heard  Spain's  sw  eetest  airs, 
intermingled  with  the  laughter 
of  gay  revelers,  who  danced, 
sang  and  played,  though  on  the 
morrow  they  might  be  homeless. 
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MONGOLIAN  PECULIARITIES 

HENRY  SOUTH  FIELD. 
Beauty  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  point  ot  view  . 
The  Chinese  mutilate  the  feet  of  their  women  in  the 
belief  that  the  practice  enhances  their  physical  charm, 
but  they  look  with  pagan  disapproval  upon  the  wasp- 
waists  of  Caucasian  women.  It  is,  indeed,  a  question 
as  to  which  custom  is  the  more  reprehensible — that  of 
unduly  compressing  the  feet  or  the  vital  organs. 
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A  si  i  rul.'ir  caprice  indulged  in  by  the  Chinese  is  the 
cultivation  of  their  finger  nails,  usually  the  little  finger 
of  the  left  hand  and  its  digital  neighbor.  Uncut  for 
many  years,  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  a  life-time, 
the  hand  thus  "ornamented"  resembles  more  the 
claw  of  some  strange  animal  than  part  of  the  human 
body.  The  nails  are  allowed  to  attain  such  length  of 
inches  as  they  may,  and  it  will  ever  be  a  mystery  to 
the  observer  how  such  awkwardly  placed  appurtenances 
can  remain  uninjured,  or  can  be  tolerated  at  all  by  the 
wearer.  The  inconvenience  of  wearing  finger  nails 
several  inches  long  can  readily  be  imagined,  yet  the 
Chinese  who  thus  seeks  to  distinguish  himself  from 
the  majority  of  his  race  goes  his  way  unconcernedly 
and  with  apparently  no  discomfort  whatever. 

The  custom  of  allow  ing  the  nails  to  grow  to  prodig- 
ious length  vt.is  prevalent  in  China  in  ancient  times, 
and  the  writer  is  informed  by  a  Celestial  authority  that 
occasionally  a  son  of  the  Kingdom  that  is  Flowery 
adheres  to  the  idea,  but  even  China,  the  imperturbable 
and  unchangeable,  may  loosen  her  hold  a  trifle  upon 
tradition,  or  sufficiently  to  let  interest  die  out  in  what 
was  once  a  mark  of  gentle  birth  and  scholarly  breed- 
ing. It  is  av  erred  by  an  intelligent  Chinese  gentleman 
thai  thefingi  1  nail  fad,  though  it  lasted  many  hundreds 
of  years,  is  becoming  gradually  absolete  among  his 
countrymen,  and  that  only  infrequently  is  it  the  object 
of  Celestial  fancy. 

No  tongue  of  the  living  has  more  singular  character- 
istics than  the  Chinese  language,  which  is  not  alpha 
betical  at  all,  nor  does  the  acquisition  of  one  character 
give  the  despairing  student  a  reliable  clue  to  the  use, 
meaning  or  sound  of  another.  It  is  based  upon  mono- 
syllables. Each  character  represents  an  idea  or  the 
name  of  something.  Thcv  arc  composed  ot  differently 
shaped  Strokes,  the  relative  positions  ot  which  form 
their  distinguishing  feature,    To  read  a  Chinese  book 

with  understanding  one  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
three  or  four  thousand  characters.  The  pronunciation 
of  these  is  difficult  tor  foreigners,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  certain  tones  of  the-  voice  must  be  observed. 
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HOUNTAIN   CLinBINO    IN    THE  CASCADES. 

ROSS  R.  BRATTA1N. 

IN  the  Great  Plains  of  the 
Columbia,  locally  known 
as  the  "  Big  Bend,"  can 
be  found  soil  of  any  qual- 
ity, from  the  richest  of  farm 
land  to  the  barren  wastes 
of  desert.  The  surface  of 
the  region  is  a  succession 
of  numberless  rolling  hills. 
A  great  canyon,  known  as 
"('.rand  Coiilie,"  strikes  diagonally  across  in  what  is 
supposed  to  be  the  old  river  bed  of  tile  Columbia. 
Lake  Chelan  is  located  on  the  Bast  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  its  head  waters  reaching  far  among  them. 

Leaving  Spokane,  my  companion  and  I  began  the 
journey  across  this  gn  at  plateau,  going  from  hollow 
to  hill-top.  from  hill-top  to  hollow,  until  the  last  moun- 
tain had  been  traversed.  We  were  now  in  a  desert, 
w  ith  nothing  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  long  tiresome 
marches  by  day  and  a  sage-brush  camp  lire  at  night. 

Chilled  by  the  wind  that  swept  the  plain  in  early 
morning,  and  wearied  by  the  parching  sun  of  mid-day, 
we  were  riding  listlessly  in  our  saddles,  when,  upon 
reaching  the  top  t>f  another  hill,  a  sight  met  our  eyes 
that  brought  forth  exclamations  of  admiration.  Directlv 
before  us  the  (  '.rand  Coulie  stretched  across  the  plain 
like  a  great  canal,  dark  and  bottomless,  dividing  tin- 
hills.  For  thirty  miles  the  walls  of  this  gorge  are  per- 
pendicular, from  twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred 
feet  high,  and  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  per- 
fectly inaccessible.  Tin.-  width  of  the  gorge  varies  from 
one  to  ten  miles.  We  were  within  live  miles  of  the 
nearer  wall,  and  the  opposite  one  stood  out  in  black 
relief  against  the  gray  sombreness  of  the  sage-covered 
hills.  Along  the  horizon  a  hundred  miles  away  rose 
the  sharp,  jagged  peaks  of  the  Cascades. 

Two  weeks  later,  leaving  the  Coulie  behind  us,  we 
had  crossed  the  Columbia,  navigated  Lake  Chelan  and 
wen-  following  along  the  banks  of  the  Stehekin,  tin- 
lake's  chief  inlet,  in  the  very  heart  of  these  mountains. 
The  trail  wound  through  swamps  of  1 1 r.  spruce,  hem 
lock  and  white  pine,  anil  presently  across  unmelted 
5IK>W.  After  several  hours'  travel  w  e  pitched  camp  in 
the  narrow  valley,  overshadowed  on  every  side  by  the 
eternal  snows  that  led  this  beautiful  stream.    At  the 


camp  was  .a  deserted  miner's  cabin,  used  by  the  few 
who  followed  this  trail  over  the  summit.  The  eleva- 
tion at  this  point  was  3,500  feet.  Just  above  the  cabin 
the  stream  divided  the  West  Fork,  coming  from  Ska- 
git l'ass,  where  could  be  seen  the  narrow  trail  on  the 
steep  mountain  side,  while  the  waters  of  the  other  came 
tumbling  down  from  Horse-shoe  Basin.  From  our 
camp  we  could  look  up  into  this  basin,  shaped  like  a 
great  amphitheatre,  the  lower  Moor  or  pit  of  which  is 
about  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  valley,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  width,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a 
wall  of  rock  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high,  down 


whose  sides  tumble  seventeen  little  cascades,  uniting 
below  into  one  stream,  which  continues  in  a  succession 
of  rapids,  until  at  the  edge  of  the  precipice  it  is  divided 
by  a  large  boulder,  and  side  by  side  the  two  streams 
make  their  final  plunge  into  the  v  alley  at  Twin  Falls. 
The  entire  upper  floor  is  covered  by  an  immense  gla- 
cier, which  feeds  the  little  streams  mentioned. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  moon  rose,  flooding  the  gla- 
cier with  its  soft  light.  The  next  morning  was  clear 
and  bright,  so  with  lunches  and  camera  we  set  out  for 
the  Basin.  The  climb  to  the  lower  floor  is  easily  made, 
being  rather  a  gradual  incline,  rising  only  about  fifteen 
hundred  feet  in  a  mile.  But  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  the  scenery  in  that  mile  cannot  be  described.  At 
every  Step  upward  our  horizon  broadened.  The  little 
valley  sank  beneath,  and  mountains  hitherto  unseen 
appeared.  Twin  Falls,  making  its  dizzy  plunge,  slipped 
aw  ay  beneath  a  great  snow  bank  which  bridged  the 
gorge  through  which  it  ran.  When  the  basin  was 
reached  we  found  two  miner's  cabins,  one  of  which 
had  been  struck  lately  by  a  snow-slide,  and  in  conse- 
quence was  woefully  dilapidated.  It  was  our  intention 
lo  ascend  a  large  mountain  to  the  East  of  the  Basin, 
but  the  gathering  clouds  threatened  rain,  ami  my  part- 
ner not  being  in  the  best  of  health,  decided  to  go  no 
farther.  Reluctantly  leaving  him  at  the  cabin,  I  shoul- 
dered my  camera  and  started  up  the  mountain  side. 
The  glacier  was  covered  with  freshly  fallen  snow  .  hid- 
ing the  cracks  and  making  it  very  dangerous  to  cross, 
so  I  avoided  the  route  directly  over  the  ice.  Convert- 
ing my  substantial  tripod  into  an  alpinestock,  I  climbed 
up  over  snow,  ice  and  rocks,  until  the  narrow  valley 
was  hid  from  view,  and  mountains,  which  not  long 
since  were  tow  ering  above  me,  were  now  beneath,  and 
others  had  appeared  behind  them.  The  mountain  was 
so  steep  that  the  ascent  in  many  places  was  next  to  im- 
possible. Finally  1  reached  a  rock  cliff,  rising  abrupt- 
ly several  hundred  feet,  dividing  the  snow-slide  like  a 
great  wedge.  Its  surface  being  somewhat  terraced,  I 
decided  to  scale  it,  and  after  pulling  myself  up  by  tin- 
aid  of  small  bushes  for  about  two  hundred  feet  I  came 
to  a  spot  where  none  were  within  reach.  I  threw  my 
weight  upon  a  rock,  which  broke  loose,  and  barely 
missing  me  went  bouncing  down  the  cliff  and  disap- 
peared with  a  wild  leap  into  the  Basin.  In  a  hall  ex 
hausted  condition  I  sat  down  astride  a  stunted  fir  that 
grew  out  from  the  cliff's  side,  and  ate  my  lunch. 

My  next  effort  to  ascend  ended  more  successfully, 
and  after  several  hours  of 
arduous  toil,  I  paused  to  gaze  in 
rapture  below  me.  To  the  west 
a  sea  of  clouds  rested  lightly 

on  the  mountain  tops.  Two 
monarchs  reared  their  sharp 
peaks  above  the  surface  like 
islands  in  this  silvery  sea,  all 
aglow  with  the  rays  of  the  even- 
ing sun.  Then  the  mist  shut 
out  my  view  on  all  sides  and 
left  me  standing  on  the  narrow 
peak,  lost  in  the  clouds. 

Starting  back  over  the  snow 
fields  I  worked  my  way  around 
the  base  of  the  cliff.  I  often 
lost  my  looting,  but  the  trusty 
tripod  soon  checked  my  flight. 
By  this  time  il  was  raining 
heavily,  but  I  coasted  rapidly 
down  the  snow-slides,  and  was 
soon  in  the  timber.  At  dusk  I 
arrived  tired,  wet  and  hungry, 
at  camp,  lo  find  that  nine  other 
hungry  men,  just  over  Skagit  l'ass  from  Seattle,  had 
made  havoc  with  our  supply  of  food.  They  were 
hospitable  enough,  however,  to  inv  ite  us  to  share  it 
with  them. 

From  the  foregoing  recital  it  will  be  seen  that  not 
all  the  terrors  and  trials  of  mountain  climbing  are 
found  on  the  Chilcoot  Pass  en  route  to  Klondyke,  but 
however  arduous  -and  hazardous  a  trip  of  this  kind 
may  be,  who  are  they  who  would  sell  their  experience 
or  undertake  the  same  hardship  again  ?  The  grandeur 
of  these  rugged  monuments  of  nature,  are  soul  inspir- 
ing and  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten. 


A  LION  AND  A  BURRO. 


JOKL  SHOMAKER. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  going  through  the  Uintah 
mountains,  with  a  cow-boy  as  a  guide.  We  were  rid- 
ing down  a  deep  and  dreary  canyon  along  a  trail  sel- 
dom used  by  any  animal  except  possibly  the  native 
wild  beasts.  We  had  a  domesticated  burro  named 
Dick  carrying  our  blankets  and  provisions.  Ik- 
trotted  along  a  few  yards  in  front  and  selected  the  best 
path  for  our  horses  to  follow.  When  Dick  was  fright- 
ened or  pleased  in  any  particular  manner  he  would 
throw  his  long  ears  forward  and  bray.  My  long 
acquaintance  w  ith  the  little  fellow  enabled  me  to  dis- 
tinguish at  once  whether  his  braying  came  from  excite- 
ment or  gratitude.  If  he  was  frightened  I  expected  to 
meet  Indians  or  wild  animals,  and  if  pleased  I  knew  he- 
had  found  a  good  camping  place  w  ith  plenty  of  water 
or  grass.  He  was  better  than  a  watch  dog  at  night,  as 
his  distinctive  sounds  would  indicate  either  danger  or 
a  change  of  w  eather. 

Dick  was  trudging  along  over  the  difficult  trail  w  ith 
his  little  bell  tinkling — the  only  sound  that  breaks  the 
monotonous  stillness  of  the  canyon.  We  had  stopped  to 
roll  cigarettes,  according  to  the  usual  I 'tali  custom,  and 
the  burro  had  gained  over  a  hundred  yards  in  the  lead. 
Suddenly  the  bell  ceased  its  tinkling,  and  Dick  stood 
up  over  a  ledge,  threw  his  ears  forward  and  brayed,  a 
short  frightened  call. 

"  Hurry,  Tom  !"  1  shouted  to  the  cow-boy  who  was 
in  the  lead,  "  Dick  is  in  danger.  Get  your  gun  ready. 
1  le  sees  a  Hon." 

The  guide  spurred  his  horse,  which  seemed  to  scent 
danger,  and  drew  his  revolver  in  eager  expectation. 
In  a  minute  a  huge  mountain  lion  sprang  from  tin- 
brush  and  struck  Dick  on  the  jaw  .  The  burro  and  lion 
dropped  over  the  ledge  and  disappeared  from  sight. 
Tom  reined  up  his  horse,  looked  down  the  canyon, 
and  fired  three  shots  at  the  retreating  form  of  the  lion 
as  he  passed  dow  n  the  deep  gulch. 

We  circled  round  the  ledge  and  reached  the  spot 
where  Dick  had  lodged  against  a  cedar  tree.  He  lay 
upon  his  back  apparently  but  little  injured,  but  could 
not  get  up  on  account  of  the  big  pack.  We  pulled 
him  out  and  assisted  him  to  his  feet.  Tin-  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  throw  his  ears  ahead  and  utter  a  long 
bray  of  satisfaction.  In  a  lew  minutes  we  were  can 
tiously  picking  our  way  down  the  canvon.  Dick  did 
not  get  many  yards  in  the  lead  and  kept  a  close  look- 
out when  passing  trees.  When  we  reached  a  little 
grassy  plot  beside  the  mountain  stream,  Dick  stopped 
and  announced  in  his  peculiar  way  that  he  had  found  a 
good  camping  place.  We  stopped  and  unpacked 
Dick's  load  ami  prepared  for  getting  dinner.  Tin- 
horses  were  turned  out  on  the  grass  and  the  burro  pro- 
ceeded to  pick  a  few  tufts  of  green  near  the  fire. 

Tom  opened  the  flour  sack  and  poured  in  some 
water  w  ith  a  little  salt  and  baking  powder,  and  mixed 
enough  dough  for  dinner  without  soiling  the  sack  or 
even  wetting  the  remainder  of  the  flour.  I  had  a  tile 
going,  with  a  nice  flat  rock  laid  over  it  to  heal  the 
baker.  When  the  dough  was  ready  Tom  spread  it 
over  the  rock,  which  was  stood  up  on  edge  beside  tin- 
tire.  The  bread  baked  nicely  while  some  potatoes  and 
v  enison  fried  in  a  pan  and  the  coffee  cooked  in  the 
kettle.  We  sat  upon  the  grass  and  began  to  eat,  w  hen 
Dick  came  up  briskly  and  placed  his  head  upon  my 
shoulder.  I  knew  what  he  w  anted  and  broke  some  of 
the  bread  and  gave  him  to  eat.  He  walked  away  in  a 
very  satisfied  manner,  and  soon  was  picking  grass  a 
lew  yards  from  camp.  The  horses  joined  him,  and  tin- 
three  animals  disappeared  round  a  point  probably  two 
hundred  yards  away. 

Pretty  soon  we  heard  a  cry  of  distress  from  I  lick  and 
saw  our  horses  running  and  snorting  toward  the  camp. 
Seizing  our  guns  we  rushed  round  the  point  of  rocks 
and  found  the  lion  w  ith  his  teeth  fastened  in  the  burro's 
neck  just  back  of  his  ears.  Two  hasty  but  well  aimed 
shots  in  the  region  of  the  heart  caused  the  animal  to 
loose  his  grip  and  fall  to  the  ground  dead.  Dick 
jumped  up  and  rushed  to  my  side,  w  here  he  Stood  and 
brayed  a  dozen  times.  We  skinned  the  lion  and  found 
two  fresh  wounds  in  his  legs.  The  beast  had  followed 
us  and  determined  to  have  revenge  on  the  burro. 


^  the:  3 
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OUR  THEATERS. 

H  is  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  that  I  review  the 
oddly  assorted  list  of  critics  hereabouts,  dramatic  and 
musical,  that  for  some  years  past  have  turned  their 
copy  in  for  printers  to  toy  with  and  for  the  public  to 
peruse  or  ignore,  according  to  its  own  sweet  will, 
afterward.  Among  the  names  are  those  of  men  and 
women  with  brains  under  their  hats,  whose  opinions 
were  worth  reading.  But  the  others !  There  were 
others,  there  are  others,  and  this  is  precisely  where  my 
sorrowing  conies  in.  Personal  feeling  has  naught  to 
do  with  my  abiding  regret  that  these  were  permitted 
the  power  to  write  down  what  rubbish  flitted  across 
their  brain  cavities.  None  of  them  ever  stepped  on  my 
toes,  but  there  be  several,  more  or  less,  whom  I  should 
like  to  plunge  into  an  ink  bath  and  then  set  in  the  sun 
to  dry.  It  might  not  obliterate  their  conceit,  but  it 
would  very  possibly  subdue  them  for  a  while,  and  that 
would  be  worth  the  trouble  of  experimenting  with 
them. 

They  are  made  up  of  two  extremes,  these  critics 
whom  I  criticise— the  good  and  the  bad  ;  or,  to  state 
the  matter  more  plainly,  those  who  know  their  busi- 
ness and  those  who  do  not.  The  mistakes  made  by 
the  latter  from  time  to  time  would  jar  upon  the  nerves 
ol  almost  any  intelligent  person,  yet  their  influence 
with  the  managerial  powers  that  be  retains  them  in 
positions  which  they  are  unqualified  to  fill.  For  in- 
stance :  Arich  Hebrew  pork  packerof  New  York, look- 
ing about  him  with  all  the  ardor  of  the  nouveau  riche 
for  a  showy  present  which  should  add  to  the  brilliancy 
of  his  daughter's  wedding,  pounced  upon  a  prize  in 
the  shape  of  a  resplendent  gold  piano  which  had  been 
gazed  at  in  open-mouthed  wonder  by  the  visitors  at  the 
World's  Fair.  Its  price  was  #10,000.  The  Musical 
Courier  of  New  York,  recording  the  fact  of  the  pur- 
chase, wittily  remarked  that 
the  bride,  delighted  with  her 
gift  was  now  mastering  upon 
its  keys  the  so-and-so  sonata, 
valse  and  other  difficult  com- 
positions, but  substituted  in 
place  of  a  composer's  name 
several  Hebrew  words,  so 
that,  interpreted,  the  sentence 
read:  "Ham  fat  Sonata, 
Spare-Rib  Waltz,"  etc. 
When  the  Musical  Courier 
reached  its  Jewish  readers  in 
this  city  they  were,  of  course, 
immensely  amused.  In 
poring  over  exchanges  for 
extracts,  a  certain  critic  here, 
to  whom  Hebrew  was  an 
unknown  quantity,  spied  the 
interesting  item,  and  seized  it 
as  a  morsel  of  news  to  help 
fill  up  space  in  the  musical 
department  edited  by  said 
critic  in  a  leading  daily. 
Therefore,  the  paper's  read- 
ers were  gravely  informed 
that  1'apa  Porkpackerts 
daughter  was  exercising  the 
famous  gilded  piano's  keys 
with  the  greasy  gems  above 
mentioned.  So  much  for 
one  critic's  knowledge  of  the 
composers. 

A  professor  in  a  university 
not  a  thousand  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  who  chafes 
under  pedagogic  restraint  as  a  means  of  livelihood 
because  he  would  much  rather  write  plays  for  tin 
professional  stage,  has  blossomed  out  as  a  dramatic 
critic.  He  can  quote  you  learnedly  the  affairs  of 
the  stage  from  the  birth  of  the  drama  to  the  present 
hour.  A  critic  of  wonderful  research  and  viv  isection 
is  he.  Yet  it  was  not  so  very  many  centuries  ago 
that  this  same  critic  did  something  which  leaves  me 
undecided  to  this  day  whether  he  is  an  ignorant 
man  or  a  humbug.  The  facts  are  these  :  He  drama- 
tized a  book  of  English  authorship,  claiming  that 


The  Parisian  Beauty 


this  was  its  first  adaptation  to  stage  use  in  America. 
I't  was  produced  with  much  flourishing  of  trumpets 
by  a  cast  of  students,  and  the  enterprising  educator, 
tailing  to  induce  local  managers  in  take  it,  trotted  Fast 
and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  Charles  Frohman.  Charles 
not  looking  favorably  upon  the  venture  of  its  produc- 
tion, the  professor  sought  a  w  ell-know  n  school  of  the 
art  dramatic,  presided  over  by  an  estimable  lady  w  ho 
did  not,  as  it  happened,  have  any  knowledge  to  the 
contrary  when  smilingly  informed  that  the  piece  had 
never  been  produced  anywhere  before.  Her  pupils 
played  it,  and  the  professor  was  getting  no  end  of 
gratuitous  advertising  as  a  playwright  when,  in  an  evil 
hour  for  him,  a  copy  of  an  old  New  York  paper  w  as 
unearthed,  containing  an  account  of  the  play,  drama- 
tized from  the  identical  book,  with  names  oi  east,  and 
produced  at  Wallack's  Theatre  in  '63  or  'f>4. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  look  upon  sev  - 
eral of  my  fellow  creatures  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger. 

Within  the  month  a  new  venture  has  been  made  b\ 
the  management  of  the  California  Theatre.  Hereafter, 
the  big  play-house  on  Bush  street  will  offer  attractions 
to  the  public  at  popular  prices,  presenting  shows  that 
play  elsewhere  throughout  the  country  to  $1.00  admis- 
sion, at  15,  25  and  50  cents.  No  local  companies  will 
be  seen  on  the  California's  boards,  but  everything  good 
that  can  be  secured  en  route  is  to  be  booked.  Since 
tin-  opening  night  under  this  new  regime  the  experi- 
ment has  proven  a  great  success,  "Town  Topics" 
having  been  the  initiatorymascot.  On  April  3d  comes 
"  A  Jay  in  New  York  ;"  "A  Bachelor's  Honeymoon," 
the  last  week  in  April,  will  be  followed  by  the  farce, 
"A  Boy  Wanted;"  then  Clay  Clement  at  the  head  of 
his  own  company  w  ith  a  repertoire,  and  "  McFadden's 
Flats,"  a  comedy  by  the  author  of  "Chimmie  Fad- 
den."    April  w  ill  be  a  merry  month  at  the  California. 

Good  amusements  of  the 
lighter  kind  are  always  wel- 
come when  they  come  to 
town,  especially  if  presented 
at  the  price  of  a  cigar  or  a 
few  ice  cream  sodas. 

The  horrified  portion  of 
the  theatre-going  community 
that  has  deplored  the  pres- 
ence here  of  plays  wherein 
lingerie  and  its  plump 
appurtences  were  the  motif 
of  the  passing  show,  may 
next  week  leave  off  their 
blushes  as  gaily  as  the  stage 
damsels  in  question  have  left 
off  their  clothes,  and  betake 
themselves  conscience  free 
in  the  Columbia.  For  1", 
"Shore  Acres1'  is  coming 
hence  fi  >r  the  w  eeks  c  if  April 
4th  and  I  1 1 1 1 ,  and  this  spot- 
less  piece  of  theatrical 
perfection  with  its  sweet 
simplicity  and  that  dear  man, 
James  I  lerne,  will  send  a 
glimmering  all  thought  of 
Frenchiness,  hosiery  and 
such  stage  naughtiness  as 
has  been  dealt  out  to  us  this 
season.  In  truth,  "Shore 
Acres"  is  a  wholesome 
play — barring  the  mince  pie 
that  the  cast  consumes 
"  '  "■  nightly— and  sol  doubt  not 

now  ai  the  Baldwin.  that  for  a  fortnight  we  shall 

enthuse  over  it  precisely  as  we  did  last  year,  and 
so  long  as  the  aroma  of  roast  turkey  clings  round  the 
Columbia  footlights  we  w  ill  dig  up  all  the  rapturous 
adjectives  that  we  used  before,  to  express  our  delight 
with  the-  play.  Subsequent  allurements  at  the  Colum- 
bia will  be  Marie  Jansen  in  comedy,  "The  Nancy 
Hanks,"  here  tor  the  first  time,  and  Robert  Mantell, 
the  romantic  actor,  in  a  repertoire  which  includes  his 
success,  "  By  Secret  Warrant." 

The  Held---she  of  milk-bath  and  beauty  fame,  whose 
other  name  is  Anna— is  at  the  Baldwin  in  "A  Gay  De- 


ceiver. It  is  not  strange  that  people  come  miles  to 
see  this  much-talked-of  young  Parisienne,  who  is  pro- 
claimed "The  Idol  of  France."  Nor  is  it  strange 
that  more  people  should  come  more  miles  to  s(  (  "The 
Cat  and  the  Cherub,"  for  there  was  some  very  lively 
scratching  for  supremacy  in  the  Fast  'twixt  The  Cat 
and  The  First  Born.  So  the  Baldwin  is  crammed  these 
nights,  and  will  be  throughout  the  week  of  April  4th. 
Later  attractions  at  this  house  will  be  Hoyt's  newes 
farce,  "  A  Stranger  in  New  York,"  a  brand  new 
comedy,  "Miss  Philadelphia,"  and  a  galaxy  of  brilliant 
opera  stars  with  Melba  scintillating  in  their  midst. 
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The  Tivoli  is  giving  a  capital  performance  of  "The 
Bohemian  Girl."  "  Sinbad  the  Sailor  "  follows  in  tin- 
week  of  the  4th  inst.,  Carrie  Roma  reappearing  in  the 
cast  as  Mrs.  Sinbad. 

At  the  Alcazar  next  week  "The  Mummy"  will  be 
played  by  the  talented  stock  company,  which,  by  tin- 
by,  is  the  only  farce-comedy  stock  company  organ- 
ized in  the  United  States.  Fgyptologian  farce  is  whal 
the  press  agent  calls  the  piece,  produced  here  lor  the 
first  time.  The  scene  is  laid  in  London,  in  the  laboia 
tory  and  dwelling  rooms  of  a  celebrated  professor. 
Among  the  relics  therein  is  a  4,000-year-old  mummy, 
which  the  professor  brings  to  life  bj  scientific  means. 

The  fun  that  ensues  is  of  the  fastest  and  most  furious 
kind. 

An  important  event  of  recent  date  was  the  series  of 
lectures  delivered  under  the  California  Theatre  man 
agement,  by  the  brilliant  litterateur,  F.  Marion  Craw  ford 
who  wili  appear  during  the  first  week  of  April  in 
Oakland,  Palo  Alto,  Sacramento,  Pasadena,  Los 
Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara.  In  each  of  these  plac  es 
he  will  be  feted  by  sociciv  . 

At  the  Orpheum  there  is  a  strong  list  of  novelties 
with  variety  enough  to  please  any  one,  including  a 
troupe  of  acrobats  from  Arabia,  a  trio  of  lively  German 
comedians,  a  singing  soubrette,  musical  clow  ns,  black- 
face comedy,  divers  acts  and  a  monologue  specialty, 
named  ( leorge  Wood. 

No  matter  w  hat  1  ither  strong  attractions  mav  be  pre 
Sented  at  our  leading  theatres  it  never  seems  to  make 
any  difference  in  the  attendance  at  the  Orpheum.  Go 
w  hen  you  will,  Tuesday,  Thursday  or  Saturday  nights, 
and  you  will  rarely  see  an  empty  chair. 

Vaudeville  entertainment  seems  to  have  "caught 
on  "  most  phenomenally  during  the  past  ten  years,  and 
it  has  come  to  stay.  "  Variety  is  the  spice  of  life," 
truly,  and  at  the  Orpheum  you  get  it.  They  have 
their  "off"  weeks  occasionally,  but  they  are  more 
than  endurable  especially  as  one  can  enjoy  his  Havana 
or  his  bock  beer,  and  halt  the  time  don't  care  whether 
the  show  is  good  or  not.  THE  Bohemian. 
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LAKE  COUNTY  AS  A  RESORT. 


boundary  is  thirty-five 


\VM.  V.  BRYAN. 

OCATED  in  the  central  part 
of  California,  w  ithin  a  few 
hours'  ride  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  counties  in  the 
State — Lake  County.  It  is 
about  forty  miles  wide  from 
cast  to  west  and  sixty-five 

J  miles  long  from  north  to 
south.    Its  extreme  western 

miles  distant  from  the  Pacific 
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Ocean,  thereby  relieving  it  from  the  winds  and  fogs 
which  prevail  more  or  less  near  the  coast  lines. 

Lake  County  is  one  of  the  greatest  natural  sanita- 
riums and  pleasure  resorts  in  the  State,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  its  wonderful  variety  of  mineral  springs, 
possessing  medicinal  virtues  of  every  degree;  its  in- 
comparable climate;  its  beautiful  mountain  scenery. 


about  as  large  as  San  Francisco 
Bay,  some  thirty  miles  long  and 
nine  miles  across  at  its  widest 
point.    (  >n  the  w  est  side  it  laps  a  beau- 
tiful valley,  and  on  the  east  it  is  walled 
in  by  the  picturesque  Coast  Range  of 
mountains.    Those  who  have  been  to 
Lake  Tahoe  at  once  recognize  the 
similarity  between  these  two  bodies  of 
water,  as   to  outline,  clearness  and 
Color,  hut  Clear  Lake  is  in  no  sense 
treacherous,  and  is  not  subject  to  the 
uncomfortable    vagaries   of    the  ele- 
ments characteristic  of  other  lakes. 

Lake  County  enjoys  a 
remarkable  record  from 
a  climatic  standpoint,  its 
temperature  in  summer 
averaging  83°  and  in 
winter  ,sS°,  and  the  ex- 
tremes are  not  startling. 
While  it  receh es  its  due 
requisite  of  wet  weather,  it  seems  to 
drizzle  at  accommodating  periods,  some- 
thing after  the  expression  in  the  "One- 
I  Iorse  Shay  ": 

All  at  nin  e,  ami  nothing  first, 
Just  as  hubbies  etc  *  when  Ihey  burst. 

It  is  nothing  unusual  for  Lake  County 

to  have  a  downpour  of  live  inches  in 

twenty-fi  HIT  hours  and  sunshine  for  three 

w  eeks  thereafter. 

e  County  does  not  appeal 
to  the  visitor  from  either  a 
climatic  standpoint  It  is  a 
1  territory,  and  is  quite  as 
to  the  lovers  of  tin-  beautiful 


connection  is  made  for  all  Lake  County  resorts,  and  at 
(Jkiah,  fourteen  miles  beyond,  w  ith  the  beautiful  I'.hle 
Lakes  region.     Twenty  miles  from  Lkiah,  by  sta.ne,  fs 


Laurel  Dell,  on  Laurel  Dell  Lake,  at  an  altitude  of 
[,250  feet.  It  offers  many  varieties  of  amusement — 
boating,  bathing,  hunting  and  fishing.  Last  years  new 
bathing  pavilion,  complete  in  every  detail,  was  estab- 
lished. 

Just  ten  minutes'  ride  eastward  from  Laurel  Dell  is 
Saratoga  Springs  reached  from  tin-  main  mad  b\  a 
piciuresque  driveway.  It  has  accommodations  for 
100  guests,  and  is  only  an  hour's  ride  from  Clear  Lake. 


al 


and  its  innumerable  diversions  in  the  line  of  hunting, 
fishing,  swimming  boating  and  sailing.  It  is  nothing 
short  of  a  misfortune  that  a  section  so  varied  in  its 
resources  should  be  so  sparely  adv  ertised  and  so  little 
known,  and  it  is  about  time  that  those  interested  should 
come  out  of  their  shells  ami  tell  the  world  at  large 
what  they  do  not  fully  realize  themselves:  that  Lake 
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County  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  the  map 
of  California,  and  is  justly  entitled  to  fifty  times  the 
patronage  it  receives  from  the  three  classes  of  resort- 
ers — sportsman,  pleasurse-eekers  andsinvalids. 

In  the  south  central  portion  ol  the  county  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  bodies  of  water  in  the  State.  Clear  Lake 
(so  named  from  the  clearness  of  its  waters)  is  just 


But 
altogethe 
sanitary  < 
picturesqi 
interesting 

in  nature  as  to  those  in  search  of  health. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  a  mountainous 
ci  mntry,  there  being  but 
few  valleys,  and  only 
one  of  considerable  size. 
They  all,  however,  are 
fertile  and  under  culti- 
vation. 

Lack  of  rail  transit  is 
Lake's  greatest  misfor- 
tune at  1  iresent,  but  even 

fol    this  there   is  some 
compensation.  The 
stage  route  into  the 
county  from  Calistoga  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  at  the  same  time 
comfortable  and  delightful  drives  in 
California.    Hardly  a  foot  of  the  way 
is  monotonous,   from  Summit  station, 
on  grand  old  St.  1  lelena,  looking  south- 
ward down  the  Napa  Valley,  the  scene  is  grand ;  but 
line  much  grander  bursts  upon  the  vision  a  few  miles 
north  of  Adams  Springs  as  the  stage 
reaches  the  top  of  the  divide  between 
Cobb  ami  Clear  Lake  valleys.  Here 
one   beholds   in   dumb  admiration  the 
entire  Lake  valley,  more  than  a  thous- 
and   feet    below,  with  its 
magnificent  stretches  and 
endless  variety  of  beautiful 
scenes  that   simply  mock 
the   feeble   powers   of  ex- 
pression.   The  experience 
of  this  first  view  is  never 
forgotten. 

The  resorts  of  the  county 
may  be  reached  by  either 
of  two  routes:  one  over  the 
San  Francisco  and  North 
Pacific  Railway  (Tiburon 
route  I.   the    other    by  the 

aeitic  Company  through  Cal- 
istoga, Napa  County. 

It  is  a  beautiful  ride  over  the  San  Francisco  and  North 
Pacific  K.iilwav  through  Marin,  Sonoma  and  Mendo- 
cino counties  to  l  kiah.  the  terminus,  tapping  en  route 
many  well  known  resorts  in  all  of  them.  At  llopland, 
just  four  hours  and  100  miles  front  San  Francisco,  direct 
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Lakepoit,  on  the  borders  of  Clear  Lake,  claims 
about  1,200  inhabitants.  It  is  a  pretty  town  and  is  the 
County  Seat  of  Lake  County.  It  is  likewise  the  di- 
verging point  for  many  of  the  principal  resorts,  and 
from  this  point  the  new  steamer,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  W.  C.  McGeorge,  will  make  its  trips  to 
Bartlett  Landing  en  route  to  Bartlett  Springs.  Lake- 
port  has  every  facility  for  entertaining  tourists.  Plenty 
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of  pleasure  boats  and  launches  to  glide  ov  er  the  still 
waters  of  the  lake.  and.  better  than  all.  it  has  splendid 
hotel  accommodations.  The  Lakevievv  Hotel,  under 
the  proprietorship  of  Mr.  Robt.  Eliot,  Jr..  is  splendidly 
equipped,  and  newly  furnished  throughout.    It  is  right 


in  the  heart  of  town,  a  stone's  throw  from  tin-  boat 
landing,  and  is  conducted  on  strictly  first-class  princi- 
ples. <  >n  the  main  street  is  the  Hotel  Ciiselman,  under 
the  management  of  genial  Allan  H.  Spurr,  well  known 
through  Lake  County.  Many  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  Ciiselman  since  its  opening  a  year 
p,  and  it  is  getting  its  share  of  the  local  and  tourist 
trade. 

Soda  Bay,  now  under  new  management,  is  but  a 
short  distance  from  Lakeport,  directly  on  Clear  Lake, 
it  excels  as  a  pleasure  resort  more  than  as  a  sanita- 


rium, yet  it  boasts  of  one  of  the  largest  soda  springs  in 
the  State.  It  is  nestled  right  al  the  base  of  Mt. 
Konocti,  on  the  very  edge  oi  a  beautiful  bay  tributary 
to  Clear  Lake,  and  is  a  great  favorite  among  pleasure- 
Jekers  because  of  the  unlimited  opportunities  lor 
aquatic  sports.  It  is  reached  by  railway  to  Hopland, 
and  thence  by  stage,  via  Kelseyville. 

Highland  Springs  are  situated  seven  miles  south  oi 
Clear  Lake,  at  an  elevation  of  about  1.700  feet  above 
a  level.    It  has  upward  of  thirty  mineral  springs,  the 


waters  of  which  are  different  and  comprise  nearly  all 
•known  mineral  solutions  oi  Nature's  vast  labora- 
tory.    The  hotel,  cottages,  baths  and  springs  are 
ntuated  on  a  pretty  undulating  plateau.  The 

>ld  hotel  has  been  replaced  by  a  new  one,  much 
more  commodious  and  equipped   with  every 
modern  convenience,  including  electric  service 
throughout.     Nature,  it  would  seem,  designed 
the  place  for  a  great  Natural  Drug  Store,  ami 
the  character  of  an  ailment  needs  only  to  be 
know  n  to  be  successfully  treated.    To  this  end  a 
physician  is  permanently  located  there.  Besides 
its  high  standing  as  a  sanitarium,  Highland  is  a 
greatly  favored    pleasure    resort.     Parties  arc 
organized  among  the  guests  almost  daily  for 
drives  to  neighboring  resorts  around  this  beau 
tiflll  country.    A  new  swimming  tank  and  bowl 
g  alley  have  also  been  added  this  year. 
Bartlett  Springs,  another  well-know  n  resort  of 
the  county,  is  a  desirable  resort  lor  all  classes. 
It  has  a  large  hotel,  well  equipped,  and  its  main  spring 
is  a  curiosity.    It  drank  immediately  from  the  spring 


the  effect  is  almost  ;1s  delightful  and  exhilarating  as 
champagne,  w  hile  w  ith  judicious  use  the  benefits  cannot 
be  overestimated. 

Allen  Springs  is  about  three  miles  from  Bartlett's, 
nestled  among  the  mountains  and  secluded  as  one 
could  wish.  It  is  well  conducted,  ami  one  of  its  springs 
is  almost  a  duplicate  of  the  well  known  Bartlett  Water. 

In  the  southern  pari  oi  the  COUlltj  there  arc  other 
popular  springs  and  resorts.    These  are  reached  from 
Calistoga  over  the  well  known  Calistoga  and  Clear 
Lake  Stage  Line  under  the  management  oi  Mr.  Spiers. 
Passengers  arriving  at  Calistoga  in  the  morning 
are  given  ample  lime  lor  lunch,  and  then  embark 
in  the  six-horse  teams  in  the  hands 
of  experienced  drivers  to  their  re- 
spective e  destinations. 

Anderson  Springs  are  oi  easy  ac- 
cess from  Calistoga.  and  the  t  ide  is 
one  oi  the  most  picturesque  in  the 
jfc       State.     The  climate   is  unrivaled. 
The  atmosphere  is  balmy  and  ex- 
hilarating, and  tree  from  humidity. 
One  can  live  out  oi  doors  there  lor 
six  months  in  the  year,    The  wor- 
shiper at  Nature's  s'.irine,  the  lover 
of  grand  and  varied  scenery  will 
find  all  that  can  be  desired  at  the 
Anderson  Springs.    The  perennial 
mountain  streams,  the  bright  water 
lotos,    sliding  over  mossy  banks  and  beds 
of  pebbles,  the  cav  es,  cascades  and 
waterfalls,  cool  leafy  dells,  cosy  nooks  and  command 
ing  outlooks,  conical  shaped  hills,  covered  with  ever 
green  trees,  the  profound  silence  and  solitude  OI  the 
forest— all,  in  the  glistening  moonlight  or  brighter  rav  s 
of  old  Sol,  make  a  picture  that  only  the  pen  of  Ruskill 
could  describe  or  the  brush  oi  a  Th  i  n  13  I  lill  p  »rtray. 
Hunting  and  fishing  are  found  in  abundance  all  the 
year  round.    The  hotel  and  cottages  afford  ample  ac- 
commodations.   The  mineral  springs  are  of  unusual 
variety.    Chronic  skin  eruptions,  resulting  from  dis- 
eased blood,  liver,  kidney  and  bowel  com- 
plaints, dyspepsia,  rheumatism  and  even  lung 
troubles  are  among  the  ail- 
ments often  cured  and  always 
improv  ed.    The  I  jttle  <  ley- 
sers  are  five  miles  and  the 
C.reat  Geysers  eight  miles 
distant,  over  an  exceedingly 
picturesque  trail. 

1  larbin  Springs  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  popular 
resorts  in  the  State.  Springs 
are  numerous  and  health  giv  - 
ing. The  w  aters  are  sulphuric 
and  saline,  and  bathing  in  the 
large  sulphur  spring,  with  a 
natural  temperature  of  122°, 
is  most  beneficial  for  chronic 
rheumatism,  gout,  joint  dis- 
eases .aid  the  various  cutaneous  affections. 

Glenbrook  is  a  charming  retreat  at  tin- 
head  of  Cobb  Valley,  and  is  noted  tor  its 

hospitality  and  homelike  surroundings.  For  perfect 
retirement  and  rest,  ran-  climate  and  delightful  pas 


Adams  Springs  lie  among  the  densely  wooded  hills 
on  tlu-  eastern  slope  oi  Cobb  Valley,  3,300  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  The  waters  are  cool  and  sparkling  and 
belong  to  the  alkaline-carbonated  class.  They  are 
highly  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  such  chronic  dis- 
orders as  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  kidney,  liver  and 
stomach  troubles,  and  are  said  to  be  especially  effica- 
cious in  cases  of  chronic  Bl  ight's  disease.  The  climate 
is  uniformly  genial  throughout  the  season,  the  air  is 
pure  and  balmy,  and  fogs  almost  unknown.  The 
woodland  foliage  is  ever  green  and  luxuriant,  the 
mountain  streams  sparkling  ahd  beautiful,  and  there 
are  excellent  opportunities  lor  hunting  and  fishing. 
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Seigler  Springs  are  situated  in  the  center  of  a  natu 
ral  park,  which  abounds  w  ith  medicinal  springs,  hot 
and  cold,  containing  various  curative  properties,  cele- 
brated lor  the  cure  oi  rheumatism,  malaria,  dropsy, 
etc.  ( )ne  of  the  springs  has  a  sw  imming  pond  attached 
— temperature  So  degrees  summer  and  w  inter.  200  feet 
long  by  60  feet  wide,  greatest  depth  id  feet  which  is 
a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  all. 

I  toward  Springs  are  only  a  short  distance  from  Seig- 
ler, and  enjoy  a  similar  reputation  lor  their  medicinal 
qualities.  Thej  lie  in  a  small  basin,  at  an  elevation  of 
2,200  feet,  surrounded  by  hills  covered  with  luxuriant 
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times,  this  place  ranks  high.  Trout  fishing  in 
v  icinitv  is  unsurpassed  anyw  here  in  the  State. 


ADAMS  SI'KINliS. 

vegetation,  flowers  and  sweet  woods  of  all  kinds. 

Il  might  not  be  amiss  in  a  general  wav  to  refer  more 
particularly  to  the  wonderful  spring  at  Soda  Bay.  It 
is  about  a  quarter  ol  .1  mile  out  in  the  lake,  reached  by 
n  iw  boats,  and  is  decidedly  a  freak  of  nature.  Through 
.111  orifice  two  feel  or  more  in  diameter  at  the 
bottom  oi  Clear  Lake  is  forced  upward  a  torrent 
oi  soda  water,  equal  to  ten  thousand  gallons  an 
»        hour,  unremitting  in  its  flow,  and  so  heavily 
.       i  harged  with  carbonic  acid  gas  as  to  be  noticea- 
Sti        ble  at  some  distance  li 0111  the  spring.    So  great 
is  the  volume  oi  water  and  so  tremendous  the 
pressure  which  drives  it  that  the  ebullition  raises 
a  sparkling  column  ol  very  palatable  water  tWO 
feet  a  In  iv  e  the  sin  lace  ol  tin-  lake.     I  >esc  ending 

a  slum  Highl  ot  steps  from  a  platform  which 
rims  around  the  structure  inclosing  the  spring 

those  who  seek  the  pleasure  oi  this  novel  bath 

will  experience,  in  perfect  safety,  the  exhilarat- 
ing effects  said  to  accompany  an  immersion  iii 

champagne.  The  effect  is  indescribably  refresh- 
ing and  invigorating,  and  thoroughly  tonic. 

Exactly  thirty  miles  from  Ukiah  is  Sanhedrin 
Heights,  different  in  the  character  of  ils  location,  sur- 
roundings and  attractions  from  most  oi  the  other  resorts. 
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Sanhedrin  has  an  elevation  of  over  4,000  feet,  being 
more  lhan  2,000  feet  higher  than  any  other  resort  in 
Lake  County,  and  too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  scenery  and  the  healthfulness  of  the 
climate.  The  air  is  laden  with  the  breath  of  the  great 
pine  trees  surrounding  Sanhedrin  mi  all  sides.  The 
cold  water  from  the  numerous  mountain  springs 
nearby  is  purity  itself.  The  view  from  tin-  hotel  is  a 
most- commanding  one,  and  four  distinct  ranges  of 
mountains  are  within  the  visual  scope. 

Midwav  between  Calistoga  and  I.akeport,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  3,000  feet,  lie  Gordon  Springs. 
They  are  prettily  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  mountain 
and  forest  region,  and  the  climate  is  all  one  could  w  ish, 
the  temperature  in  the  summer  months  ranging  from 


one  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  effects  of  the 
various  springs  on  the  particular  ailment  involved. 
The  climate  in  Lake  County  is  conducive  to  the  highest 
excellence  in  mental  activity  and  physical  strength, 
and  consequently  restriction  is  required  to  secure  the 
best  effects. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  article  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  say  that  beginning  May  first  a  new  and  ele- 
gant steamer  service  will  be  established  between  Lake- 
port  and  Harden  Landing.  It  will  be  conducted  by 
Mr.  \V.  C.  McGeorge,  and  in  addition  to  the  Bartlett 
route  will  ply  between  Lakeport  and  Upper  Lake, 
Soda  Bay.  Lower  Lake  and  other  points  of  interest. 
This  new  steamer  will  be  S3  feet  long,  17  feet  beam  and 
capable  of  making  14  knots  per  hour.  Electric  lights, 
buffet,  etc.,  will  complete  one  of  the 
finest  lake  steamers  afloat. 


si-.u.i  i-:h  springs. 


720  to  <p°  Fahrenheit.  The  w  aters  are  alkaline,  hav- 
ing antacid  and  aperient  properties,  and  are  excellent 
for  throat  affections,  as  well  as  for  lung  troubles  in 
their  incipiency. 

The  New  Carlsbad  Mineral  Springs  are  excellent  in 
cases  of  stomach  trouble.  A  new  hotel  has  been 
erected,  and  is  ably  managed  by  the  McCovern 
Brothers. 

Witter  Springs  are  pleasantly  located  about  three 
miles  from  Blue  Lakes  and  five  miles  from  Upper 
Lake.  This  resort  is  picturesquely  located,  having 
good  views  of  the  lakes,  v  alleys  and  mountains  in  the 
vicinity.  There  is  a  good  commodious  hotel,  with 
several  cottages,  and  excellent  bathing  facilities  for 
hot  and  cold  mineral  baths. 

The  Springs  are  at  an  elev  ation  of  1,8a)  feet.  The 
principal  water  is  termed  the  "Dead  Shot,"  because 
of  its  immediate  and  effective  action  on  the  diseases 
for  which  it  is  recommended. 

For  hundreds  of  years  mineral  waters  have  been 
greatly  valued  as  medicinal  agents,  even  as  far  back  as 
the  Creek  and  Roman  epochs,  and  up 
to  a  few  years  ago  so  little  was  know  n 
about  the  resources  of  California  in  this 
direction  that  we  were  never  given 
credit  for  the  virtues  we  possessed  at 
home,  and  I  might  say  that  because  of 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  our  own  gifts 
of  nature,  coupled  with  the  "fad"  of 
going  abroad  tor  health  and  recupera-  < 
don,  hundreds,  aye  more,  have  sought  ^ 
the  fountain  of  youth  at  the  ancient 
shrines  of  Aix-le- Bains  in  France,  Kis- 
singen  in  Bavaria,  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia 
or  Baden-Baden  in  Germany.    As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  have  here  right  in 
Lake  County  a  duplicate  of  any  of 
these  famous  springs,  but  the  trouble  is 
most  people  do  not  know  it,  and  be- 
sides we  must  overcome  the  bias  that  seems  to  exist 
in  favor  of  the  foreign  article.    It  is  doubtful  if  any 
spring  in  the  world  cannot  be  duplicated  within  a 
hair's  breadth  by  some  of  our  California  springs. 

Lake  County  certainly  enjoys  a  large  share  of  our 
spring  resorts,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  min- 
eral springs  are  not  "cure-alls."  Often  too  much  is 
claimed  for  them.  The  marvelous  cures  and  improb- 
able statements  advertised  do  more  harm  than  good, 
and  do  not  impress  sensible  people,  unless  unfavor- 
ably. 

The  best  results  from  mineral  springs  are  attained  by 
following  the  advice  of  a  reputable  physician  or  some 


A  FIRST  LOVE. 

L.  PEM  KERTON  HYDE. 
The  Kildareshad  just  returned  from  a 
dinner.    Frederick  was  lounging  among 
the  cushions  on  a  divan,  smoking  and 
watching  his  wife  as  she  idly  played  with 
the  gloves  she  had   just    drawn  off. 
Gowned  in  crimson  satin  and  white 
point,   her  fingers   blazing  with  dia- 
monds, and  standing  where  the  lamp's 
ravs  fell  full  upon  her  hair,  making  it 
shine  like  spun  gold,  she  was  a  brilliant 
picture,  and  one  on  which  Kildare  never 
tired  of  gazing.    "Come  here,  Puss,"  said  he,  "you're 
looking  entirely  too  serious.    I'll  make  you  comforta- 
ble among  these  big  cushions.    There;  are  you  all 
right?    Do  you  know,  Madame  la  Princesse,  that  you 
are  stunning  in  that  gown  ?" 

"Now,  Fre:L'ri"k,  h  >w  often  an  I  to  tell  you  that 
you  p  isitively  m  1st  n  >t  make  me  any  vainer  than  you 
already  have?  Look  at  the  time;  a  new  day  is  begin- 
ning." 

"Yes,"  said  Kildare.  taking  her  hands  and  pushing 
her  gently  back,  when  she  would  have  risen,  "it  is  a 
new  day,  and  do  you  know  what  day?  Just  a  year  ago 
we  were  married.    Had  you  forgotten?" 

"  Forgotten  ;  do  you  think  1  could  forget?" 

"Well,  I  wasn't  sure.  Now,  sit  still.  I  shall  be 
back  in  just  a  moment,"  and  Kildare  w  ent  into  another 
room,  returning  with  a  box  in  his  hand.  Bending 
dow  n  and  kissing  his  wife,  lie  gave  it  to  her. 

"  I  hope  you  will  like  it,  dear,"  he  said. 

She  lifted  from  its  white  cushion  a  diamond  ring. 
There  were  three  large  stones  set  in  a  cluster.    All  his 
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gifts  to  her  had  been  diamonds,  her  favorite  jewels. 
She  leaned  ov  er  him  as  he  sat  on  a  hassock  at  her  side, 
and  kissed  him  on  the  brow.  "  Teddie,  why  are  you 
so  good  to  me?"  she  questioned.  "I  almost  wish  you 
wouldn't  be." 

"Never  mind  that.  There's  something  I  wish  to 
tell  you." 

"Well?" 

"  1  love  you." 

"Love  me  !"  cried  the  girl  in  mock  astonishment. 
"  Married  a  whole  year  and  still  love  me?" 

"Perhaps  it  was  a  foolish  thing  to  say,  but  I'll 
repeat  it,"  he  answered.    "  I  do  love  you,  and  I  want 


so  much  to  see  you  happy,  dear,  but  you  are  not."  He 
hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 

V  ery  gently  she  asked,  "  How  do  you  know?" 

"  Because  you  hav  en't  once  said  so  during  this  whole 
year,  not  once !" 

"Poor  hoy!  But  don't  you  remember,  dear,  you 
said  you  were  w  illing  to  take  what  little  of  my  heart  1 
could  give  you.  Oh,  it  was  all  wrong.  I  should  never 
have  said  1  yes'  when  1  cared  more  for  some  one  else. 
I  can't  forgive  myself  for  all  the  unhappiness  I  have 
brought  you.  But  let  us  wait  a  little  before  we 
acknowledge  our  marriage  a  failure.  I  haven't  seen 
him  for  three  years,  and  after  all  it  may  be  only  a 
memory,  this  gulf  that  lies  between  you  and  me.  If  so, 
it  will  fade  away  in  time.  All  things  come  to  him  who 
waits." 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "but  we  sometimes  spend  our 
lives  in  waiting." 

********* 

January  in  the  Lauterbrunnen  Valley.  Every  spring, 
creek  and  water  fall  turned  to  solid  ice.  Not  a  green 
thing  to  Ik-  seen,  not  a  sound  to  break  the  vast 
silence.  Two  figures,  a  man's  and  a  woman's,  emerge 
from  the  snow-wrapt  Rugen.  They  stand  on  the  edge 
of  the  hill  and  gaze  down  on  the  village  at  their  feet,  then 
at  the  glittering  Alps.  Before  them  rise  the  Figer,  the 
Monch,  the  Jungfrau  and  all  their  glorious  company, 
their  grand  peaks  rosy  for  a  moment  with  the  Alpine 
glow.  It  fades,  and  in  its  place  comes  a  pale,  chilling 
light,  first  blue,  then  green,  then  gray. 

To  the  woman  the  scene  was  once  a  dear  and 
familiar  one.  The  man  turns  to  her  and  says  with  a 
little  sigh,  "Well,  it  certainly  is  magnificent,  Puss,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  make  you  happy.  What  is  it  that 
is  lacking  ?"  He  spoke  the  last  words  a  trifle  bitterly. 
The  woman  shuddered  and  drew  her  furs  about  her, 
then  pat  her  arm  through  his.  "Come,"  she  said, 
"  let  us  go  back.  It  is  already  dark,  and  we  are  two 
miles  from  Intcrlaehen." 

The  Kildares  were  staying  with  an  English  family, 
for  (nterlachen  hotels  are  closed  in  winter.  When  they 
had  reached  their  rooms,  Kildare  spoke.  "Shall  we 
go  away  from  here,  dear?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes  ;  let  us  try  Paris,"  w  as  the  response. 

And  so  thi'  Kildares  went  to  Paris  and  took  apart- 
ments on  the  Avenue  de  I'Alma.  They  rode  and 
drove  and  skated  in  the  Bois,  poked  about  in  old 
shops,  went  to  art  exhibitions,  old  and  new,  to  light 
opera  and  heavy  opera  ;  visited  tombs  and  crypts,  till 
they  grew  tired  cf  incense  and  the  dead,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  thai  Paris  above  ground  was  far  more 
agreeable  than  Paris  below.  In  fact,  they  did  all  that 
generations  before  them  had  done,  and  generations  to 
come  will  do.  But,  in  spite  of  all  the  attractions  that 
gayest  city  of  the  world  could  offer,  neither  so  much 
as  touched  the  hand  of  happiness. 

One  afternoon  Kildare.  growing  weary  of  sight- 
seeing, had  returned  home  a  little  earlier  than  usual, 
and  was  sitting  by  the  window  watching  the  snow 
coming  noiselessly  dow  n,  w  hen  his  w  ife  entered.  She 
greeted  him  hurriedly,  and  he  noticed  that  her  skirt 
was  damp  wit'a  snow  . 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  walked  home  in  this 
storm?"  he  demanded. 

Mrs.  Kildare  crossed  the  room  and  stood  by  her 
husband. 

"  I  have  seen  him,"  she  said,  simply;  "  it  was  in  at 
Columbin's.  I  went  there  to  get  a  cup  of  chocolate 
alter  1  had  finished  shopping.  His  wife  was  w  ith  him. 
She  is  very  beautiful.  1  le  introduced  her,  and  we  had  a 
a  little  talk.  But,  oh,  Teddie,  I  would  not  change  places 
with  her  for  all  the  world.  And  do  you  know  why? 
Because  I  realized  the  moment  1  had  spoken  to  him 
that  it  was  all  over;  that  I  had  been  longing  for  some- 
thing which  did  not  exist.  That  all  these  years  my 
imagination  has  been  surrounding  the  past  w  ith  a  halo, 
and  its  brightness  made  me  blind.  1  have  not  known 
how  much  you  were  to  me  ;  how  very,  very  dear.  Oh, 
I  am  so  glad  I  saw  him  ;  I  might  have  gone  all  my  life 
and  not  have  known  the  truth.  I  am  so  happy,  dear  ! 
I  almost  ran  home  in  my  impatience  to  tell  you." 

Kildare  drew  her  into  his  arms.  "  We  will  bury  the 
past  together,"  he  said. 


The  supposed  protection  of  the  public  health  from 
diseases  from  the  outside  lias  led  to  the  establishment 
of  a  board  of  physicians,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
there  is  no  flagrant  violation  of  the  health  laws  of  tin- 
State  or  city,  but  this  power  does  not  extend  to  tin- 
privilege  of  obstructing  trade  or  commerce,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  this  port  for  many  years  past.  It  is  not  very 
long  since  every  steamer  from  the  Orient  was  subjected 
b  i  severe  and  in  most  cases,  unnecessary,  quarantine, 
entailing  enormous  expense  to  the  owners  of  ships, 
and  driving  nearly  all  the  travel  to  the  Northern  lines, 
where  a  more  liberal  spirit  prevailed.  The  stringency 
of  the  rules  in  this  city  is  know  n  in  almost  every  part 


the  semi-savage  the  stricter  and 
more  stringent  are  those  same 
laws."   

In  this  connection  it  is  often  ask- 
ed, do  medical  gentlemen  make 
successful  business  men?  Does 
their  training  lead  them  to  count 
on  the  ups  and  downs  of  trade, 
wrestle  with  the  values  of  com- 
modities and  figure  on  small  mar- 
gins of  profit  if  ventures  are  seem- 
ingly in  the  right  directions?  Tin- 
layman  has  his  doubts,  and  is  strengthened  in  them  by 
observing  the  general  treatment  of  patients  by  tin-  med- 
ico in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Of  course,  a  pleas- 
ant demeanor  and  an  air  of  wisdom  are  necessary  to 
inspire  confidence.  Then  the  first  move  is  to  note  the 
throbbing  of  the  pulse,  make  an  examination  of  the 
tongue,  and.  ask  a  few  general  questions.  Out  comes 
the  note  book,  a  prescription  in  a  dead  language  is 
handed  w  ith  instructions  to  take  a  tablespoonful  every 
four  hours,  and  w  ith  an  air  of  satisfaction  the  doctor 
departs,  an  entry  in  his  book  noting  the  visit,  a  five- 
dollar  charge  finding  the  way  to  his  ledger.  To 
the  drug  store  goes  the  prescription;  an  eight  ounce 
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"there  ark  others?" 

on  the  globe,  and  in  consequence  has  directed  trade 
away  from  us,  and  materially  added  to  the  benefit  of 
our  neighbors.  It  has  been  stated  that  rules  cannot  be 
too  strict  in  preserving  the  public  health.  This  may 
be  so,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  about  this 
quarantine.  Vessels  have  been  lied  up  in  this  port  for 
fifteen  days,  w  hen  there  had  not  been  a  single  case  of 
sickness  of  any  kind  during  the  entire  voyage  of  twenty- 
Six  days.  At  the  same  time  smallpox  patients  had 
come  into  the  city  on  the  ferries,  and  walked  through 
the  streets  to  the  health  office  for  treatment.  To-day 
there  is  a  conflict  between  the  Federal  and  State  health 
officers  and  the  poor  traveling  public;  the  steamship 
companies  and  shippers  of  goods  are  put  to  unneces- 
ary  delay,  and  consequent  expense,  while  this  quarrels 
goes  on.  If  such  restrictions  were  put  upon  the  com- 
merce of  Liverpool  it  would  bring  to  a  standstill  tin- 
business  of  that  port.  Our  medical  gentlemen  should 
take  a  broader  view  of  the  quarantine  question,  and 
give  serious  thought  to  the  follow  ing  sensible  remark, 
made  by  one  who  was  unfortunately  detained  fifteen 
days  in  this  port  on  board  a  healthy  vessel  : 

"The  nearer  you  approach  civilization  the  more 
liberal  are  quarantine  laws,  and  the  nearer  you  are  to 


"oh,  1  don't  know." 


bottle  is  the  result,  costing,  we  will  say,  #1.75:  the 
patient  takes  his  dose,  which  every  four  hours  after  is 
repeated  until  tin-  next  day,  when  the  doctor  again 
calls.  By  this  time  about  one-fifth  of  the  bottle  has 
been  taken  ;  another  trial  of  the  pulse,  a  look  at  tin 
tongue,  a  slight  shake  of  the  head,  and  a  second  pre- 
scription with  instructions  to  stop  using  the  liquid 
dose  and  take  one  powder  every  two  hours.  Again 
the  drug  store  is  sought  for  a  box  of  probably  twenty- 
four  powders,  enough  to  last  forty-eight  hours  as  per 
orders,  and  in  addition  to  the  entry  in  the  doctor's 
notebook  of  #5.00  for  the  visit,  the  sum  of  #1.25  for  the 
powders  is  spent.  The  next  day  sees  a  like  procedure, 
a  visit  representing  #5.00,  change  of  medicine,  probably 
to  bread  pills,  at  #1.00,  and  only  half  the  powders  con- 
sumed. 

At  this  juncture,  the  layman  wonders  why  this  waste 
of  medicine  at  such  heavy  cost  to  the  patient  should  be 
necessary.  The  answer  comes  back  that  it  is  not  a 
part  of  the  education  of  the  profession  to  in  any  w  ay 
discuss  cost  when  treating  a  patient  (except,  of  course, 
to  be  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  the  financial  stand- 
ing of  the  sufferer  is  perfectly  good  for  his  fee  of  $5.00 
a  visit.)    It  would,  therefore,  be  unprofessional  to 


mention  the  word  economy  in  the  matter  of  medicines, 
Thus  the  treatment  goes  on,  and  history  repeats  itself, 
as  it  will  probably  continue  to  do.  Certainly  the 
medical  fraternity  will  not  be  tin-  oik-  to  inaugurate:  a 
change. 

It  has  become  the  custom  of  a  sensational  press  to 
exploit  the  doings  of  disreputable  people,  with  tin  re 
suit  that  the  respectable— and  therefore  uninteresting 
element  is  retired  to  obscurity.  Virtue  is  its  own  re- 
ward, and  'tis  well  that  it  is  so,  tor  virtue  has  little- 
place  in  the  columns  of  jaundiced  journalism— 'tis  vice 
that  is  rewarded  therein.  The  entire  front  page  of  a 
local  daily  was,  not  long  since,  devoted  to  half-tone 
portraits  of  an  erstwhile  denizen  of  the  tenderloin,  a 
peroxide  blonde,  whose  grace  of  form  brought  her  to 
public  notice  while  she  was  a  gum  girl,  and  further 
increased  her  fame  along  the  Kearny  and  Market 
rialto,  when  she  was  later  heralded  far  and  w  ide  as  a 
California  Venus.  Her  rumored  marriage  to  a  Mexi 
can  hidalgo  was  the  point  of  the  front-page  storv. 
which  was  doubtless  read  with  avidity  by  romantic 
shop-girls,  w  aiting  in  vain  for  a  good  thing  in  the  way 
of  a  w  andering  hidalgo,  who  should  rescue  them  from 
slavery,  load  them  with  diamonds,  and  make  them, 
too,  eligible  to  such  gilt-edged  notoriety  as  a  page  in 
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poses  in  a  Sunday  paper.  Such  is  tin-  refining  in- 
fluence of  orangv-hued  journalism. 

Dreams  of  wealth  are  luring  people  to  Alaska  in 
such  vast  numbers  that  it  would  seem  nothing  can 
stein  the  tide  of  travel  but  .111  Utter  lack  of  funds  to 

outfit  with.  Even  the  awful  fate  of  the  Helen  Almy, 
which  has  proven  a  floating  mausoleum  for  forty 
human  beings,  will  scarcely  deter  the  gold  seekers 
from  risking  everything  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  icy 
regions  of  hidden  treasure.  Words  of  warning  are 
unheeded.  Reason  and  judgment  art'  thrust  aside, 
and  w  ith  the  fever  for  the  acquisition  of  riches  burning 
in  his  veins,  the  v  ictim's  brain  harbors  but  one  idea 
that  gold  may  be  his  for  the  mere  compassing  of  dis- 
tances that  lie  between  his  itching  palm  and  the  claims 
that  he  means  to  own.  There  are  two  courses  for  the 
poor  man  to  pursue.  He  must  take  desperate  chances 
by  going  to  Alaska,  or  remain  in  physical  comfort  at 
home  with  little  prospect  that  the  burden  of  poverty 
will  be  lifted  from  his  shoulders  while  he  lives.  His 
motive  in  breaking  the  bonds  to  better  himself  is  justi- 
fiable. His  wisdom  in  doing  so  is  quite  another 
matter. 
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I  \  I  There  is  war  between  the  San  Kran- 
(  i  |  cisco  <i;is  and  Electric  Companj  and 
'  "  >>nc  of  its  patrons,  and  I  shall  sii  on 
the  fence  with  glee  while  it  lasts,  and 
watch  the  battle  from  sad-  distance  with 
tlir  ardor  of  one  who  has  a  grievance 

against  a  soulless  corporation.  longing  to 

sec  it  bite  the  dust  of  defeat. 

It  is  all  about  the  five-dollar  deposit 
which  the  companj  exacts  from  everyone 

who  orders  a  meter  in  person,  Right  here 
I  will  explain  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
might  otherwise  tail  into  the  hands  of  these 
Philistines  that  If  you  call  al  the  ollice  of 
the  COinpanj  to  order  the  meter,  without 
which  yon  cannot  illumine  your  castle, 
you  are  stood  up  and  robbed— to  put  it 
plainly — of  five  limes  one  dollar,  the  cam- 
pan)  demanding  that  sum  as  guarantee 
that  your  hill  will  he  paid  Others  may 
run  risks  if  they  choose  as  to  your  finan- 
cial integrity,   hut    the  (las  Company? 

Never.  In  its  eyes  you  are  a  suspicious 
person,  whose  principal  aim  in  life  is  to 

evade  payment  of  your  gas  hill. 

The  demand  made  for  the  rive  is  illegal, 
hut  yon  may  not  have  a  copy  of  the  mu 

nicipal  code  up  your  sleeve  at  the  moment, 
and  do  not  realize  the  imposition  practiced 
upon  you,  so.  being  in  a  liurrj  to  get  that 
meter  lest  you  grope  in  darkness,  you 

hand  over  the  live  naturally  expecting  that 
it  will  be  returned  when  you  have  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  honest)  and  ability 
to  pay  your  monthly  obligations. 

Alas  for  your  childlike  trust  in  human 
nature!  That  rive  has  disappeared  as  ef- 
fectual!} as  though  yOM  had  tossed  it  into 
a  sewer  instead  of  tin'  coffers  of  the  mag- 
nificent building   that   houses  a   band  ot 

pirates  engaged  in  a  presumably  legitimate 
method  of  conducting  business. 

A  year  ago  I.  too.  having  the  childish 
faith  in  human  nature  that  sad  experience 
has  since  smashed  into  smithereens,  parted 

w  ith  rive  dollars  at  the  company's  office. 
It  melted  into  the  insatiable  maw  of  the 
corporation  and  is  there  at   the  present 

moment.    Every  time  I  go  brake  I  grind 

ill)  leeth  with  rage  when  I  think  that  five 
bis;  dollars  of  mine  are  in  the  clutches  of 

the  gentlemanly  brigands  who  call  them 
selves  the  San  Kraucisco  (ias  and  Electric 
Company.    On  one  of  these  occasions  I 

did  not  tell  in)  trouble  to  a  policeman  but 
confided  it  instead  to  a  friend. 

Why.  said  he.  with  exasperating  cool 
neSS,    "you  shouldn't   have    gone   to  the 

company's  office  to  order  gas,  yon  know. 

You  should  have  ordered  it  by  mail.  The) 
WOUld  have  put  in  the  meter  all  right — the 
law  requires  them  In  do  so  within  three 
days — and  the)  never  would  have  written 
lor  a  deposit  Whereat  I  gnashed  my 
leeth  some  nioii'  and  presented  myself  at 
the  company's  palatial  headquarters.  A 

dapper  young  clerk  stepped  forward  to 
the  desk.  I  gently  requested  the  return 
of  my  money.    The  (tapper  young  clerk 

looked  bored 

"Oh."  said  he.  lightly,  as  though  I  were 
a  troublesome  flj  to  be  brushed  airily  away 
from  his  vicinity,  "you  cannot  get  that 
back  until  you  give  up  your  meter.'' 

"  Hut  I  haven  t  the  slightest  intention  of 
doing  that,"  I  remonstrated.  I  may  use 
gas  for  the  rest  of  my  natural  life,  and  it 
is  scarcely  worth  while  to  make  out  a  w  ill 
for  the  five  dollars  that  I  leave  behind  me 
In  youf  keeping.  Do  you  paj  interest  on 
money  thus  loaned  you  by  the  many  thous- 
ands of  persons  in  this  city  who  are  com 
pel  led  to  use  your  gas?" 

" Certainly  not,"  said  the  dapper  young 
clerk,  indignantly,  "Besides,"  he  added, 
with  withering  scorn  rive  dollars  is  such 
a  very  small  amount  to  bother  about. 

True  I  admitted  it  is  m  fuel  so 
beggarly  a  sum  that  I  am  astonished  to 
find  that  the  company  refuses  to  relinquish 
il  to  its  rightful  owner."  And  then,  there 
really  being  nothing  else  to  do  I  went 
away.  Even  tin-  pleasure  of  slamming  the 
door  was  denied  me,  it  being  one  of  those 
patent,  self-closing  portals,  amiably  refus- 
ing to  voice  feminine  indignation 

Now  comes  a  gas  consumer  upon  the 
scene  suing  the  company  (or  his  little  gold 
piece,  for  he  was  plundered  even  as  I  and 
countless  others.  And  this  is  why  I  sit 
upon  the  fence,  eager  for  the  fray,  and 
why  I  look  upon  the  gas  directors  as  my 
several  deadly  enemies. 


.IAN  FERGUSON. 

The  San  Krancisco  lady  who  recently 
reported  to  the  police  the  loss  of  three 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  jewelry  is  not 
only  undeserving  of  sympathy  at  the  (lis 
appearance  of  her  properly,  bm  should 
herself  be  liable  to  punishment  for  aiding 
nid  abetting  a  crime.  Although  residing 
in  a  lodging  house  which  contained  some 
twenty  other  roomers,  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  h  iving  her  apartments  without  locking 

the  door,  while  her  jewels,  temptingly  dis 
played  on  her  dressing  table  in  a  glass 
case  glittered  a  Seductive  welcome  to 
w  homsoever  might  turn  the  knob  and  en 
ler.  The  halls  of  a  lodging  house  are  a 
favorite  haunt  of  sneak  thieves  and  other 

light-fingered  gentry,  yet  the  lad]  of  dla 
rrionds  chose  to  reward  dishonest)  by  pa- 
rading her  treasures  within  easy  reach  of 
stra)  burglars,  anil  testing  the  moral  sense 
ot  servants  as  well  That  sin-  should  be 
successfully  burgled  of  her  diamonds  was 

only  a  question  of  time. 

Nor  was  the  singular  propensity  for 
keeping  expensive  sparklers  lying  around 
in  ain  old  place  unguarded  b)  night  or 
day.  the  onl)  peculiarity  of  the  lad)' who 
was  robbed  She  was  also  given  lo  leav- 
ing nice  fat  purses  tucked  into  inviting 
corners  when  absent  from  her  rooms. 
People  who  indulge  in  such  idioS)  net  acies 
as  these  must  take  the  consequences. 
Meanwhile  the  burglars  will  take  (he 
plunder. 


Among  other  laws  laid  down 
to  govern  those  w  ho  w  ould  ob- 
serve the  strictest  tonus  of  up- 
to-date  etiquette,  a  prominent 
authority  gives  the  following 
Injunction : 

W hen  in  t he  prcscnci 
ladv   never   stand  with 
hands  in  your  pockets. 
e\  idence  of  disrespect. ' 

Yes  friend  it  may  In 
dence  of  disrespect,  but  how 
else  ill  the  name  of  sclf-pt'cs- 
ervation  ma)  a  man  hope  to 
keep  intact  what  cash  he  111,11 
happen  lo  have,  unless  he  puts 
his  hands  into  his  pockets  and 

holds  on  with  desperation  to 
his  imperiled  coin,  when  wlfie 
demands  the  wherewithal  to 
bonnet  and  gown  herself  in 
time-honored  Eastertide  lash 
ion?  Remember  the  dangers 
of  the  season  when  parceling 
out  your  batch  of  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, oil.  arbiter  of  social 
Being  a  woman,  though,  you  w< 
rail)  have  no  mercy  on  a  man's  | 


of  the   pen  women,  tin-  parson,   and  the 
punchbowl?    It   occurred  when  the  late 
Kate  field  passed  through  San  Francisco 
on  her  way  to  Hawaii  where  her  brilliant 
life  was  destined  so  soon  to  end.  There 
were  about  a  dozen  of  us  actively  engaged 
in  journalism,  and  we  decided  to  give  our 
distinguished  sister  of  the 
craft  evidence  in  some  way 
jf  '%        of  the  high  esteem  in  which 
We  held  her.     A  reception 
w  as  agreed  upon.   W  e  were 
debating  where   it  should 
take   place,  when   to  our 
great     delight    the  Press 

club  members  came  to  our 
rescue,   tendering   us  the 
use  of  their  handsome  headquarters,  with 
the  privilege  of  turning  things  topsy-turvy 

therein    if  we  liked.    So  we  communed 

with  caterers,  and  Superintendent  Mc- 
Laren generous!)  assisting,  rifted  the  Park 

ot  branch  and  blossom,  covered  Willis 
I'olk  s  mantel  as  best  we  could  w  ith  crim- 
son streamers  and  green  foliage,  littered 
the  Office  w  ith  hairpins  and  feminized  the 
place  generally. 

Then  we  looked  around  lo  see  what  we 
could  Offer  as  a  token  ol  our  appreciation 
lor  the  hospitality  extended  lis.  The  club 
was  supplied  with  everything  but  a  punch 
bowl,  therefore  we  resolved  that  a  punch 
bowl  those  dear  hoys  should  have,  as  a 
Souvenir  of  the  occasion  little  dreaming 
that  its  empty  presence  on  a  side  table 
that  evening  would  produce  rabies  on  an 
Alameda  expounder  of  the  gospel 

We  received  a  large  number  of  people, 

whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to  present  to  the 

guest  of  honor     I  he  Reverend  Bovard 

was  not  one  of  them.     As  is  Customary  on 

such  occasions,  the  refreshment  served 
was  claret  punch,  and  as  mild  a  decoction 
as  church  fair  lemonade,  w  hich,  as  every, 
body  knows,  is  the  essence  of  liquid  virtue. 
Clergymen  of  high  standing,  by  the  by, 

w  ere  among  t hose  invited  and  the  evening 
was  a  charming  success  Hut.  when  the 
Reverend  Hovard  read  in  the  following 
in  irning's  paper,  the  casual  statement  thai 


if 


H 


!VI- 


[  Kroill  an  in  li.ui  stu  ly  in  oils  hy  (u.uv  I  luds 


customs 
uld  nam 
lockets. 


The  round  young  April  moon  shone  silver 

bright : 

The)  paused  a  moment  at  the  garden 
gate : 

Me  held  her  hand  in  his  and  said  good- 
night 

Beneath  the  elm  tree's  shade.    The  hour 
was  late. 

And   then   behind    a    cloud   the  laughing 
moon 

1 1  ill  in  a  way  most  kind  and  opportune 
What    happened     after    that    is  quickly 

guessed. 

Though  man     nor    moon,    nor  maiden 
have  confessed. 

I  observe  that  tin-  Reverend  T  l>  Bov- 
ard, of  Alameda,  has  again  been  doing  the 
unusual,  the  unaccountable,  the  unpardon- 
able thing,  lie  recentl)  had  theexcrucia- 
tingh  bail  taste  to  permit  the  taking  up  of 
a  collection  in  his  church  while  funeral 
services  were  in  progress.  This  singular 
combination  of  the  commercial  and  the 
spiritual — tear  drops  and  coins  falling  in 
strange  unison  in  a  sanctuar]  dai  kened  bj 
grief,  and  sacred  with  die  presence  of 
death    presents  to  in)  perhaps  crude  mind 

an  unpleasant))  incongruous  spectacle. 
That  Mr.  Hovard  is  responsible  for  it  does 
not  surprise  me  I  have  no  personal  ,'ie 
quaintance  w  ith  the  clergyman  across  the 
bay.  but  ever  since  I  learned  of  his  prcs 
ence  in  the  Alameda  corner  of  the  Lord's 
vine) aid  now  several  years  ago.  nothing 
that  Mr  Hovard  has  since  perpetrated,  or 
ever  will  perpetrate,  can  surprise  me  am 
more. 

I  )o  an)  of  you  remember  it— that  episode 


claret  punch  was  dispensed,  and  a  punch 
bowl  presented  to  the  club,  the  hair  upon 
his  head  rose  ill  righteous  horror.  Seizing 
a  pen.  out  of  the  immensity  of  his  ignor- 
ance of  his  subject,  he  sent  a  frenzied  com 

munication  to  an  Alameda  paper  contain- 
ing a  vicious,  false  and  in  tei  l\  unwarranted 

attack  upon  the  hostesses  of  the  reception, 
accusing  them  of  dragging  men  to  ruin  by 
the  punch  bowl  route  and  of  offering  in- 
toxicating  beverages  to  the  assembled 
company.    His  paroxysmal  outburst  filled 

liiiu  with  deep  and  hoi)  joj  but  it  rilled 
his  readers  with  contempt.  The  incident 
would  have  been  ludicrous  but  that  insults 
and  lies  are  not  in  themselves  humorous 
Several  of  the  Press  (  Hub  officials  delib- 
erated  as  to  whether  the)  should  take  a 

day  off  .  wipe  up  a  mile  or  so  of  Alameda 
sidewalk  with  Alameda  preacher,  and 
pa)  a  tine  for  the  fun  or  roast  him  neatly 
and  effectually  from  time  to  time  in  the 
public  prints  forever  after.    They  decided 

upon  the  latter  course  of  revenge.  Hence 
it  comes  to  pass  that  we  busy  newspaper 
folks  occasionally  find  time  to  add  to  the 
ink  blots  that  cluster  the  Hovard  escut- 
cheon. 

When  that  erratic  cleric  again  yearns 
hysterically  for  notoriety,  1  would  suggest 

that  he  turn  his  attention  to  fact,  not  fic- 
tion. Taking  is  bad  enough  in  news 
paperdom,     In  the  pulpit  it  is  insufferable. 


Tin-  superiority  of  man  over  woman  in 
the  matter  of  memory  is  easily  accounted 
tor  Jusl  think  of  the  magnificent  train- 
ing men  have  with  their  pockets.  From 
early  youth  they  are  accustomed  to  seven 
teen  of  them,  and  must  remember  which 
one  it  was  wherein  they  stowed  away  a 
Certain  article  while  we  women  are  lim- 
ited to  a  solitary  receptacle  in  a  mass  of 


drapery,  as  inaccessible  as  the  North  Pole 
if  one  be  in  a  Inn  rv  and  hampered  with 
gloves 

And  by  the  by,  w  hat  a  nuisance  gloves 
are.  anyway  !  They  cripple  the  ringers 
and  deplete  the  pocketbook.  and  although 
tradition  decrees  thai  we  women  shall 
wear  them,  though  we  go  but  a  block 
abroad.  I  have  hope  that  the  custom  will 
some  day  become  obsolete  as  an  orna 
mental  adjunct  to  dress.  True,  the  glove 
industr)  gives  employment  to  many  thous- 
ands, but  then  those  thousands  would  be 
supporting  themselves  just  the  same  in 
some  other  w  in  if  gloves  had  never  been 
heard  of.   

A  series  of  vei  \  interesting  descriptive 
articles  on  Mexico  is  now  appearing  in  the 
Sunday  "Chronicle,"  from   the   pen  of 

Mabel  Craft,  Miss  (  raft  is  a  keen  ob- 
server, an  entertaining  and  thoroughly  re- 
liable writer,  and  one  of  the  ablest  report- 
ers iii  the  local  held,  she  is  competent  lo 
make  an  eloquent  speech  in  public,  or 
handle  an)  detail  be  it  wedding,  prize- 
tight  or  murder,  while  her  knowledge  ol 
law  exceeds  that  of  mail)  a  man  who  calls 
himself  an  attorney. 

i.HKF.K 

The  girl  who  is  dimpled  and  round 
On  the  seashore  delights  to  be  found. 

While  the  girl  who  is  lean 

Says  "  I  wouldn't  be  seen 
Tor  the  world,  so  immodestly  gowned 


1  he  following  incident  shows  that  it  is 
sometimes  convenient  to  be  a  woman,  in 
that,  w  hen  she  falls  into  a  verbal  trap,  she 

doesn't  have  to  treat  the  crowd  afterward, 
I  had  met  an  acquaintance  just  returned 

from  Stockton,  and    I  asked    him  what 

there  might  be  of  news  up  that  way. 

"  Nothing  much     he  responded,  artless 

ly,  "except   that   every  barber  ill  the  San 

Joaquin  Yallc)   has  reduced  the  price  of 

shaving. " 

"Indeed?   And  why?"  I  asked. 
Because,  since  the  rain  came,  the  farm 

ers'  faces  have  grown  so  much  shorter." 
Think    of    having    anything    like  that 

sprung  on  you  without  warning! 


I  ipposite  me.  in  a  Powell  street  car.  sal. 

the  other  day,  a  little  love  of  a  boy.  His 
eyes  were  very  big.  blue  and  wondering, 
his  mind  inquisitive  to  tin-  juvenile  degree, 
and  the  number  of  questions  that  he  could 
ask  in  a  minute  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  answer  save  by  yea  and  nay,  so  fast  did 
In-  lling  them  into  the  pink  attentive  ear  of 
his  adoring  young  mamma. 

Tor  the  space  of  a  half  block  young 
Knickerbocker  paused  to  take  in  breath 

lor  a  fresh  volley  of  queries,  At  this  junc- 
ture the  conductor  called  out  Hush 
street. 

"Hush  Street?"  echoed  the  small  pas 
scnger.  Rip-flopping  to  his  knees  on  the 
seat  and  peering  up  that  thoroughfare 
•  Tor  drachms'  sake,  fy  don't  vcy  have 
bushes  on  it.  venr" 

And  the  rest  of  the  car's  cargo  smiled 
in  unison  for  answer 

The  enterprising  Teuton,  whose  genius 
found  its  highest  expression  ill  giving  to 
1 1  delighted  and  responsive  public  that 
musical  gem  "A  Hot  'Time  in  the  Old 
'Town."  is  in  San  Francisco.  'Tunes,  by 
the  barrel  are  being  run  off  the  reel  in  his 
seething  brain,  and  he  expects  that  at 
least  one  of  them  will  repeat  the  furore 
achieved  by  his  master  piece  up  to  dale. 
It  may  be  selfish  and  unkind  to  fervently 
p  'ay  for  the  non-success  of  a  fellow  mortal 
who  is  struggling  to  woo  further  fame  and 
fortune,  but  how  can  some  of  us  pursue 
life,  liberty  and  happiness  when  our  ears 
are  assailed  at  almost  every  turn  by  a 
hideous,  rattling  concourse  of  sounds 
which  wears  upon  one's  nervous  system, 
and  even  causes  one's  thoughts  to  linger 
w  ithout  disfavor  upon  the  soothing  silence 
..I  the  tomb? 

Yet  I  would  not  be  misunderstood  as 

wishing  that  Mr  Meti  s  hot  time  may  be 
furnaced  for  him  when  he  shall  have  quit 

this  troublesome  sphere.    His  offense  is 

indeed  great,  but  it  is  nevertheless  for- 
givable.   

Young  Joseph  Hofman  is  being  idolized 
b)  New  York  in  a  way  calculated  to  dis- 
turb the  equipoise  of  almost  an)  cabeza 

his  admirers  declaring  him  to  lie  the  Suc- 
cessor in  art  of  Rubinstein, and  the  saintly 
I  ■tdcrev. ski  fhl  dainty  sentimental  f  ur 
ones  who  adore  his  personality  as  much 
as  they  do  his  genius,  may.  be  a  trifle 
shocked  to  know  that  Joseph  is  mil  with 
out  a  flaw,  although  apparent!]  perfection. 
He  smokes  Cigarettes,  and  he  smokes  them 
furiously,  consuming  at  the  very  least 
(sa\s  one  who  makes  the  dreadful  fail 
publir)  fifteen  per  day.  The  naughty  lad 
has  them  made  to  order  ill  Russia 


ITEMS. 


A  very  sinking  little  pamphlet  lias  re- 
LMitlv  been  issued  by  Frank  A.  Miller, 
proprietor  of  the  Hotel  Arcadia  at  Santa 
Monica.  Mr.  Miller  is  well  known  as  one 
of  our  most  progressive  and  energetic 
hotel  men,  and  from  all  indications  he  will 
nake  a  big  success  of  the  Arcadia.  There 
s  no  reason  it  should  not  be.  as  it  is  one 
)f  the  most  attractive  seaside  resorts  in 
the  State  of  California. 


Within  the  past  few  weeks  Mr.  Kred  W 
Prince  has  been  appointed  city  ticket 
agent  of  the  Sante  I  e  Pacific  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mr.  Prince  was  promoted  from  the 
Los  Angeles  agency  of  this  popular  route, 
and  will  make  many  friends  in  San  Fran 
Cisco.  Mr.  K  1..  Stephenson  has  been  ap- 
pointed city  passenger  agent.  lie  was 
formerly  assistant  ticket  agent  of  tin'  same 
route  in  this  cit\. 


Wilder  s  S.  S.  Co.,  of  Honolulu.  II.  I. 
have  recentl)  issued  a  verj  pretty  little 
pamphlet,  entitled  <  "offee  Planting  in  the 
lawaiian  Islands.  It  is  brief,  but  ex- 
haustive in  information,  and  if  an)  of  our 
readers  will  take  the  trouble  to  drop  us  a 
postal  card,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  them 
a  copy,  without  charge.  b\  mail.  The  cof- 
fee industry  has  recentl)  taken  quite  an 
impetus,  and  it  is  worth  consideration  b) 
all  investors,  as  well  as  b)  the  working 
classes. 

When  you  are  buying  your  Spring  ties 
and  getting  outfits  in  general,  it  would  be 
well  to  remember  that  J.  W.  Carman)  s 
25  Kearny  street,  is  the  best  place  in  illi- 
cit) for  first-class  articles  at  reasonable 
prices. 

We  learn  that  the  Stewart'  Hotel  at 
San  Bernardino  has  been  enjoying  an  cx- 
•llent  business  this  season  There  is  no 
ason  why  it  should  not.  as  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  best  managed  hotels  in  the 
south.  Mr.  F..  li.  Thompson,  the  proprie- 
tor, is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  continued 
success. 

SO  COZY  AND  HOHELIKE. 

Guests  of  Hotel  Ramona.  San  Francisco, 
frequently  stay  longer  than  the)  intended, 
imply  because  the)  saj  "one  does  not 
feel  strange  and  lonesome  as  at  many  city 
stelries."  but  "you  feel  just  as  if  you 
were  at  home.'  and  the  longer  you  visit 
the  less  you  are  inclined  to  h  ave,  for  there 
is  an  indescribable  something  that  makes 
such  a  house  attractive,  and  induces  visit- 
ors to  return,  and  to  tell  their  friends  how 
welcome  everybod)  is  made  b\  the  genial 
manager.  Mrs.  Kate  S  Hart  The  Ra- 
mona  is  located  at  i.^o  Kills  Street 


John  W.  Carmany,  No.  25  Kearn)  Street 
eading  shirt-maker  and  men's  furnisher. 
Spring  st  vies  now  reach  . 

It  is  no  doubt  gratifying  to  Mr.  F.  O. 
rjhnson.  proprietor  of  the  Hotel  West- 
minster at  Los  Angeles,  to  have  enjoyed 
a  phenomenal  patronage  during  the  win 
ter  Close  on  to  sioo.ooo  have  been  ex- 
pended on  this  popular  structure,  and  old 
patrons  would  never  recognize  it.  except 
from  the  exterior.  Although  Mr.  Johnson 
is  a  young  man.  he  is  unusually  energetic 
and  affable,  and  has  managed  this  enor- 
mous  enterprise  with  remarkable  skill  and 
deserved  success 


Catalina  Island  has  enjoyed  the  best 
winter  se  ason  this  year  than  ever  before. 
This  speaks  well  for  the  management  and 
the  attractiveness  of  this  delightful  resort 
The  Panning  Company  understand  enter 
tabling  on  the  wholesale  plan,  and  their 
methods  have1  brought  them  the  popularity 
that  this  island  deserves  The  Metropole 
at  Avalon  is  one  of  the  best  managed 
hotels  in  the-  State,  and  no  doubt  the  com- 
ing summer  will  see  the  island  taxed  to  its 
utmost  capacity . 

The  Arlington,  at  Santa  Barbara,  is  well 
filled,  and  w  ill  no  doubt  enjoy  a  large  sum 
mcr  trade.  A  great  man)  improvements 
have  been  made-  in  the  hotel,  and  the  beau 
tiful  drives,  fishing  and  bathing  are  in 
themselves  sufficient  io  attract  tourists  to 
this  pretty  "city  by  the  sea." 


A  SOVEREIGN  REHEOY. 

Dr.  Parker's  Cough  Cure.  Cue  dose  will 
stop  a  cough.  It  never  fails.  Try  it.  Price 
twenty-five  cents.  For  sale  by  all  drug- 
gists.' GEO.  DAHLBKNDKR  it  CO.,  214 
Rearm  Street.    Sole  Agents 


NEW  GOLD. 

THAT  BABY  BOY. 

[The following  pathetic  poem  appeared  recentl) 
inlhe  Xew  Orleans  Picayune,  having;  been  clipped 
by  that  paper  from  the  Independent.  Mr.  Geo,  H. 
Hepworth  is  the  author  of  tin-  verses,  and  tor  real 
pathos  and  tenderness!  and  consofatary  semi- 
ments  it  cannot  hut  appeal  to  the  father  and 
mother  in  all  w  alks  oi  life. — Ed.] 

Don't  say  you've  lost  your  baby  Mary 
Snow  : 

When  God   takes  ,somethin  .    tisn't  lost. 

you  know. 
YOU  onl)  had  him  as  a  temporary  loan 
But  you  mistook  and  thought  he  was  your 

own. 

Now.  think  a  bit.  and  see  how  plain  it  is: 

Hain't  God  ,\  right  to  send  F01  what  is  his- 

What  !    Laid  your  Johnny  whirr  the  1 1 ,1  s  1 1  5 
grow  ? 

Well,  no,  I  guess  you  didn't,  Mrs  Snow 

There  ain't  no  graveyard  and  no  sexton  s 

spade 

Can  cover  up  a  child  that  God  has  made 

Say,  would  you  dare  lo  call  him  back  I 
you  could  ? 

If  God  has  clone  it,  ain't  it  done  tor  good - 

'There's  notion  that  kin  ekal  sorrer  s  tears. 
'To  knock  the  iiiiderpinnin  from  our  lears 
In  omery  times  we're  only  ornery  folk, 

Hut  heaven. comes  closest  when  our  hearts 
are  broke. 

As  fur's  I  know,  the  only  thing  to  do 
S  to  stick  to  (iod.  when  troubles  stick  to 
you. 

The  weakest  link's  the  vally  of  the  c  hain. 
And  faith's  wuth  notion   that  won't  stand 
a  strain. 

Religion  isn't  eighteen  Carat  gold 
That's  like-  the-  chills  and  fever-    hot.  thru 
cold. 

It  ain't  exactly  square  if.  when  you  pray 
You  ask  the  Lord  to  do  his  w  ill  your  way 
N'ou  ought  t   agree  w  ith  him  through  dark 
and  light. 

For  askin'  him  t'  agree  w  ith  you  ain't  right. 
YOU  saw  that   citrus  smile,   just    lore  he 

went? 

Wcdl.   so  did    I.   and   wondered    what  it 
meant 

I  won  t  be  sartin,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
Some  one  was  standin    there  we  con 


THAT  REMINDS  ME. 


( >i  m  :x 
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Angels  are  weavin'  at  the  looms  above. 
And  warp  and  woof  of  what  they  weave  is 
love. 

'They've  wove  your  hearts  together.  1110th- 
er'n'  son, 

And  death  can't  break  a  single  thread — 
not  one. 

The  years  are  rushiiT  like  a  forest  stream. 
And  life  at  longeSt's  notion   but  a  dream; 
P.iniebv  you'll  enter  the  eternal  joy. 
And  then  the  first  to  greet  you'll  be  thai 
boy. 

Come.  Marv,  put  vour  tremblin    hand  in 

his: 

It  tell  you.  things  is  t  ight  just  as  they  is. 


A  SONG   FOR  ALL  SEASONS. 

J  V  \l  Is   III-  k  l:l-l;  I    Ml  1  ICS  I 

All  '  little  one,  it  is  a  merry  world  : 
Say  so  and  be  not  thus  forlorn  ' 
"T  is  all  111  say-so. 
Dare  the  sharp  thistle  and   the  prickly 
thorn. 

And  make  thy  lay  so: 
1 1   t  is  a  merry  world,  then  I 
\v  ill  pluc  k  the  thorn,  and  whistle  though 
I  cry. 

Thou,  youth  since  life  is  all  in  love-  thou 
too 

Say  so.  and  be  not  thus  cast  clow  11 
"T  is  all  in  say  -so 
And   if  on  thee  a  maid  doth  nought  but 

frown, 

Ye  t  make  t  by  lay  so : 
Since  life  is  still  in  loving.  I. 
When    my     love    frowns,   will  whistle 
though  i  sigh. 

Nay.  man.  a  kindly  and  a  me  rry  world! 
Say  so.  when  thou  art  ne  ar  thine  e  nd 
"T  is  all  in  say  so. 
Murmur    good -bye    to   life,   as   thj  best 
friend. 

And  make  thy  lav  so 
Best  life,  if  I  must  leave  thee  I 
Will  speak  thee  fair  and  whistle'  though 
I  die. 

Mamma:  "You  and  your  little  v  isiten  s 
are  doing  nothing  but  silting  around  anil 
looking  miserable.  Wh)  don't  VOU  play  at 
something-'  Daughter:  "Wc  is  play 
in."  "Playing  what-  We  is  play  in' 
that  we  is  grovved  Up." 


"  I  come  to  tell  von.    said  a  tenant  to' his 
landlord.  "  that  my  cellar  is'full  of  water. 
"Well.      responded   the   landlord  indig 

nantly,  "  what  do  you  expect  to  get  for $15 
a  month — a  cellar  full  of  beer? 


Would-be  Contributor  :  "  Here  is  a  joke- 
Mr.  Editor,  that  was.  I'll  guarantee  never 
in  print  before  ''  Editor  (after  reading 
it)  :  "  Don't  doubt  your  word  in  the  least, 
sil 

"  Did  you  find  the  hote  l  you  staved  at 
while  away  on  your  vacation  1.000  feel 
above  the  sea.  as  advertised?  ''  "  I  did. 
indeed  They  gave  me  a  room  on  the  top 
floor."  ,  * 

Bride  :  "  Here  is  a  te  I  eg  ram  from  papa." 
Groom:      What  does  he  say? 
Bride  (reads):  "Do  not  return  anil  all 
will  be  forgiven. " 


i-  anny  : 
De  Frize, 


Indeed  !  I  haven't  h 


el.  What 


"Why,  right  in  the  midst  of  our  very 
coldest  weather  some  stupid  society  editor 

put  her  in  the  paper  in  a  light  fleecy  dec- 
ollete gown.  The  result  is  pleuropneu- 
monia, and  she  is  not  expected  to  live,' 


A  little  girl,  who  was  an  unnoticed  lis- 
tener at  a  dinner  the  other  day.  suddenly 
piped  in  with:  "Mamma,  is  everybody 
wicked?  "  Why,  no.  my  child,  of  course 
hot,"  answered  her  mother:  "why  did 
you  ask  such  a  question  as  that?  Be 
cause  vein  haven't  said  a  nice'  thing  about 
anybody  to-day,"  The  meal  was  finished 
in  silence.  # 

Miss  Antique  (schoolteacher):  "What 
does  W-h-i-t-e  spell?  "  Class:  No  answer 
Miss  Antique:  "What  is  the  color  of  my 
skin?  "    Class  (in  chorus) :  Yellow.' 


Mamma:  You  and  your  little  visitors 
are  doiijg  nothing  but  silling  around  and 
looking  miserable.  Why  don't  you  play 
at  something?''  Daughter.  "We  is  play- 
in'."  "Playing  what-'"  ."We  is  plaviu' 
that  we  is  grovved  up 


Ethel     "  Why  do  you  swear,  lack- 
Jack  :    "I  swear?  " 

"Y6SP  papa  says  that  everything  vein 
say  has  a  dash  to  it. 


Mr  X  a  prominent  manufacture!  ol 
Malt  coffee'' — a  dietetic  beverage  much 

affected  by  Germans  with  whom  the  ord! 
nary  coffee  drunk  at  the  breakfast  tables 
of  tiie  Fatherland  disagrees  was  one  of  a 
party  of  excursionists  at  a  country  hotel 

One  of  his  fellow  travelers  having  made  a 
bet  that  he  would  cause  Mr   \  publicly 

10  denounce  his  own  specialty,  eiuietlv 
handed  a  pac  ket  of  ■■  X— 's  Malt  Coffee 
io  the  waiter  before  breakfast,  with  in 
structions  to  brew  that  particular  preps r 
atiou  For  Mr  X— ■  who  never  drank  any 
thing  else-.  Presently  the-  excursionists 
gathered  at  the  table;  Mr.  X —  slowly 
poured  out  his  coffee  and  Inhaled  the 
aroma  amid  general  attention,  Wretched 
coffee  at  this  hote  l     said  he,  and  pro 

ceeded  lo  take  a  sip     Willi  a  wrv  face  he 

gulped  clow  n  the  beverage  and  c  alled  fen 
the  waiter.      Look  hen     said  lie  to  thai 

func  tionary.  "What  do  von  mean  In  si  rv 
Ing  such  disgraceful  rubbish  ill  a  first  class 

hotel  General  laughter  drowned  the 
remainder  ol  the  sentence. 


HOTEL  WESTMINSTER 


LOS  ANOIXKS,  CAL. 


Ri  buili  and  Refurnished  Throughout 


KI.KCTKIC  I. HiHT  AND  STEAM  HKAT 


111  even  room. 


THE 

MOST  EL  EGA  NT  HOTEL 
IN  CALIFORNIA. 

F.  0.  JOHNSON, 

Proprietor. 

When  You  Go  Riding 

You  waul  to  1"<>W  as  swell 
as  you  t  an  for  a  reasonable  price.    If  so,  order 

•iii  SUES® 

320  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

WE  HAVE 

HACKS.  COUPliS,  TALLY  HQS 
and  all  styles  pi 

LIGHT  LIVERY  RIGS. 
Tally-tin  lides  to  Pasadena,  Baldwin's  Ranch, 
Alhamhra,  Old   Mission  and   other  interesting 
places.    Telephone  Main  512. 

\\  .  :\.  BUDINQER,  Prop. 

.  •»•-►•♦•»■•-  , 

♦  f 

;  Your  Wife  _  ; 


toUI  us  the  other  da)  that  the  reason 

dined  with  us  because  "I   tin-  ait  ol 


: 

♦  refinement  surrounding  ■  iur  restauranl ,  to*  4 

t  gether  with  splendidly  served  viands  ol  the  { 

,  besl  quality.   She  brings  her  friends,  too,  be 

♦  cause  ibe  prices  are  reasonable,   Come  and 

♦  see  im  yourself. 


SWAIN'S 


*  I  ..i.i.  d'Hoti  -  i  7|?  SUTTER  STRfc 
4     jilo8p.  m  m.;II  Kearny,  S. 


♦ 


SUN  FRANCISCO  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

u.lft  Market  St..  S.  I-'..  Col. 

The  only  College  in  tin-  cilj  devoted  exclusive!} 
in  business  training. 
Two  hundred  positions  secured  In  1896 
Prkh  Si  hoi  vksiiii-s  Grvm  in  Own  Pupii  in 
k  ve  11  County, 
Wi  lie  lot  particular*, 

BOOKS  ON  MEXICO. 

AGRICULTURE, 
INDUS  I RY,  TRAVEL,  LAW,  ETC. 

Semi  im  list . 
p,  P,  HOBCK,  -  -  -  -   tst  Sau  Pruitcisco  M, 
CJty  "i  Mexico, 

WANTED.  Truslworthj  and  sctlvi  gentle 
men  01  ladies  to  travel  I01  1  espon- 
silile.  established  house-  Month!)  (65.00  and 
expenses.  Position  stead)  Reference.  Rnctosc 
seft*addmsed  stamped  envelope 

Tin  1  >'  mi  mi  i\  Company,  Dent,  V,  Chicago 
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5IAN  RIVER. 


SUMMER  HAUNTS. 

Among  the  most  picturesque  of  California's  streams  is  Russian  River,  which 
derived  its  name  many  years  prior  to  the  discovery  of  gold,  a  period  from  which 
local  history  seems  almost  entirely  to  date.  The  Russians  were  the  earliest  white 
settlers  in  Sonoma  County,  through  which  this  beautiful  current  of  water  makes  its 
westerly  way  toward  its  outlet,  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  people  built  Fort  Ross, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  landmarks  w  hich  the  trav  eler  encounters  in 
the  upper  portion  of  tin-  State. 

Russian  River  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Mendocino  County,  near  its  extreme 
northern  boundary.  Continuing  in  a  southerly  direction  through  a  magnificent 
wooded  country  it  diverges  near  Cloverdale  toward  the  southeast,  then  curving 
around  Healdsburg  it  dips  to  the  southwest  on  its  journey  seaward. 

Bearers  of  rod,  reel  and  camera  will  not  gainsay  the  statement  that  this  stream 
is  an  ideal  one  for  trout  fishing,  and  the  lovely  bits  of  landscape  that  an  artist 
delights  in  focusing  his  camera  upon,  by  the  banks  of  a  river  whose  surface  is  his 
home  for  such  time  as  he  chooses  to  make  it  so,  during  the  long  summer  days. 
Here  he  may  rest  his  oars  beneath  the  greenest  of  foliage,  or  row  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine. Here  he  may  lure  piscatorial  treasures  from  their  cool  retreats,  or  while  the 
hours  aw  ay  with  companionship  and  books. 

The  season  for  a  trip  to  China  and  Japan  is  near  at  hand,  and  tourists  can 
obtain  excellent  accommodations  on  the  first  class  vessels  of  the  Occidental  and 
Oriental  Steamship  Company.  This  fleet  of  steamships  is  celebrated  all  over  the 
world  as  providing  the  best  table  and  service  as  well  as  being  in  every  way 
thoroughly  equipped  lor  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  traveling  public. 


When  travelers  come  to  San  Francisco  many  of  them  prefer  boarding  at  restau- 
rants.   Swains',  213  Sutter  street,  San  Francisco,  should  be  remembered  in  this 

The  Yosemite  and  Big  Trees^ 

new  route        Via  Stockton,  Merced  and  Coulterville 

THE  SAN'  I'RANCISCO  AM)  SAN  JO.Vjl  IN  YAI.l.KY  RAILWAY  CO. 
lias  concluded  arrangements  with  the  California  Navigation  and  Improvement  Co.  and 
the  Coulterville  Stage  Co.,  wherein-  a  trip  to  the  Voseniite  and  Big  Trees  is  now  within 
the  reach  of  all  lover*  of  grand  ja'cuery. 

Fare,  Only  $24.50  San  FranciSCO  tO  Yosemite  and  Return 

FOR  FURTHK4  I'AHTICl  l  ARS,  APPI.V  TO 

MCLOUGBUM  S:  BURKE,  Ticket  Agents  C.  D.  Ci.arkk,  Agent,  Cai.  Navigation  &  Impr't  Co, 

634  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cai.  Washington  St.  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  Cai. 

John  Moss,  Traffic  Manager  Tile  S.  K.  ft  S.  J.  V.  Ry.  Co. 
321  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cai. 

WHEN  LEAVING  THE  CITY  PLACE  YOUR  VALUABLES  IN  THE 

^^^S/1F£  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

DP  THK 

First  National  Bank  N.  W.  Cor.  Bush  and  Sansome  Sts. 

Every  possible  Safeguard  to  Property  Reasonable  Rates  Prompt  Attention 

Office  Hours:  s  \.  m  to  ft  p.  u. 

^  Jim  Miller  Stage  Route  "'ZL^en 

via  LAKE  PORT 

Splendidly  equipped  six-horse  stages, 
in  charge  of  experienced  drivers. 

Shortest  and  quickest  route  between 
above  points. 

JIM  MILLER,  Prop. 
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connection,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  it 
as  one  of  the  best  con- 
ducted rotisseries  in  the 
lily.  It  is  cleanly,  orderly, 
homelike  and  refined  in 
every  respect,  and  ail  the 
delicacies  of  the  season 
are  always  on  hand. 

Tourists  v  isiting  San 
DiegO  should  HOI  iail  to 
run  out  to  l.a  folia  (pro- 
iK  ainced  I  .a  I  loy-a),  only 
twelv  e  miles  distant.  You 
can  take  the  train  near  the 
Southern  California  depot 
pass  the  celebrated  mar- 
riage place  of  Kamona 
and  enjoy  a  delightful 
visit  at  the  famous  caves 
at  l.a  Jolla,  the  terminus. 


Another  interesting  trip 
over  the  National  City 
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Talk  About  Doing 

GOOD.. 
WORK. 

wi 

PRINT 

THE  TRAVELER 


WE 


Francis- 
Valentine 
Co. 


5 1 2-5 1 6  COMMERCIAL  ST. 
517  CLAY  ST.      „<*  „*  Jt  J 
San  Francisco,  Cai. 


and  Otay  Railway  to  old  Mexico  and 
Sweetwater  Dam.  The  Mexican  bound- 
ary is  crossed  at  Tia  Juana,  and  ample 
time  is  afforded  to  visit  the  curio  stores, 
etc.,  returning  to  San  Diego  same  day. 

Skaggs'  Hot  Springs 

SONOMA  COUNTY 

Only  4>m  boms  from  San  I'lancisco  and 
lint  9  miles  staging — a  feature  of  the  fl  ip: 
new  [2-passenger  coaches:  water  noted 
for  medicinal  virtue  and  lu  st  natural  bath 
in  State:  swimming  and  boating— new  fea- 
ture: many  other  improvements:  grand 
mountain  scencrj  ;  excellent  climate — no 
fogs:  good  trout  streams  at  door;  tele- 
phone, telegraph  daily  mail  and  express: 
I  IRST  I  I.ASS  SERVICK;  morning  and 
afternoon  stages  conned  with  trains  for 
San  I'raticisco.  Round  trip  ticket  from  San 
Francisco  only  $5.50:  take  Tiburon  fen  > 
at  7:30  a.  in.  or  3:30  p.  m 

Terms  :-$2  a  Day  or  $12  a  Week 

Reference: — Any  guest  of  the  past  three  years. 
1.  F.  MULGREW,  Prop 


Hotel 

METROPOLE 

THIRTEENTH  and  JEFFERSON  STREETS. 
Oakland.  Cai. 


The  Only  First-class  Hotel  in 
the  City. 

Kates — $2.00  per  Day 
and  Upwards. 

Take  Electric  Cars  at  iG'.h  Street  Depot. 
R.  M.  BRI ARE, 

PROPRIETOR. 
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Spanish 
Dinners 


The  beautiful  Live  Oak  Villa, 
at  Monrovia,  at  the  very  toot  of 
the  great  range,  w  ith  charming 
oak  groves,  orange  groves,  the 
besl  of  drives,  the  most  attract- 
ive mountain  climbing;  has 
also  the  best  accommodations. 

MR.  VV.  S.  CRANK, 

the  proprietor,  has  a  Spanish 
Chef,  and  makes  a  specialty  oi 
Spanish  Dinners,  such  as  t  an 
not  be  obtained  elsewhere. 


the  Allen  |nn 


ALLEN  SPRINGS 

LAKE  CO.,  CAL. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  health  and  pleasure  resorts  in 
the  county.  The  location  is  beautiful,  the' new  hotel  homelike  and 
comfortable.    Splendid  trout  fishing,  swimming  pool,  billiards,  etc. 

The  Ten  MIN'FRAI.  SPRINGS  are  varied,  and  unfailing  in  the 
cure  of  Kidncv  and  Stomach  troubles.  Rheumatism,  Blood  diseases,  etc. 


KATES: 
$12.00  per  W  eek  I  p- 


HESRY  W.  LALUHSOUR,  Manager 


Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Co. 

17  and  19  Fremont  Street.  San  Francisco. 

HATCH    PRUNING  SAW. 

Price.  $3. 00  each. 
SAWS  and  MACHINE  KNIVES 

oi  every  description 
On  Hand  ami  Made  to  .Order. 


SOME  CALIFORNIA  LAKES 


The  Traveler 


FOR  HEALTH  OR  PLEASURE 

ao  to  

Highland  Springs 


Lake  County,  Cal. 

The  Five  Greatest  Mineral  Springs  in  America. 


Routes  and 
Rates 


CHE  most  desirable  and  popular,  among  the  health 
and  pleasure  resorts  in  California.    Situated  but  a 
short  distance  from  Clear  Lake,  amidst  the  grandest 
mountain  scenery,    at  an  altitude  which   insures  a  dry, 
invigorating  atmos- 
phere, HIGHLAND 
SPRINGS   is   an  ideal 
retreat   for   the  sick 
and     the  pleasure 
seeker.    For  the  for- 
mer   there   are  over 
thirty  mineral  springs, 
varied    as    to  their 
medicinal  properties. 
For  the   latter  there 
are  many    forms  ol 
enjoyment,  including 
lawn  tennis,  croquet, 
billiards,  pleasant 

walk-,  delightful  drives,  excursions  on  Clear  Lake  and  to 
many  points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity,  fishing  and  hunting — 
the  mountains  and  canyons  abounding  in  large  and  small 
game. 


One  of  the  many  advantages  of  Highland  Springs  is  its 
central  location  and  ease  of  access,  being  but  twelve  miles 
from  Hopland,  on  the  S.  F.  and  N.  P.  Railwav,  from 
which  point  one  of  the  best  stage-roads  in  the  United  States 

leads  through  magnif- 
icent mountain  scen- 
ery, twelve  miles,  to 
Highland  Springs. 
Private  conveyances 
can  be  had  to  the 
springs  from  its  splen- 
did livery  stables, 
upon  application,  for 
persons  not  desiring 
to  travel  by  stage. 

TERMS,  from  #10  to 
$16  per  week,  accord- 
ing to  rooms,  or  $1.50 
to  #2.50  per  day. 
ROUTES  TO  HIGHLAND  SPRINGS.— Take  Tiburon  boat  at  7:30 
A.  M.  to  Hopland,  thence  by  stage;  or  Southern  Pacific  to 
Calistoga,  and  thence  by  stage. 

For  further  particulars  or  to  secure  rooms,  address 


Highland  Springs 

Lake  County,  Cal. 


Or  call  on  LEE  D.  CRAIG,  Notary, 
316  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 


Wawona, 


MariposaCo. 

California. 


Situated  at  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet  above  the  sea. 


e  e  t  YOSEMITE  VALLEY  aa  Berenda 


route 


and  Raymond. 


The  only  route  having  direct  telegraphic  communication  from  all  points  with  the  outside  world. 
IS  ONE  OF  THE  LOVELIEST 
SPOTS  ON  EARTH. 

The  hotel  is  splendidly  kept,  and  has  accommodations  for  one  hundred  guests. 
Cottages  in  connection  with  the  hotel. 

The  distance  from  the  hotel  into  the  famous  valley  is  but  twenty-six  miles.  Parties  desiring  to 
stop  over  for  a  few  days  or  for  the  season,  to  visit  the  BIG  TUBES,  SIGNAL  PEAK  AND  CHII. 
NUALNA  FALLS,  or  fish  and  hunt  in  the  vicinity,  will  he  accommodated  upon  liberal  terms. 

WAWONA  HOTEL  COMPANY, 
WASHHUR.\  BROS..  Props. 

TICKET  OFFICE  FOR  WAWONA  AND  YOSEHITE 

613  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HOTEL  ROWARDENNAN, 

BEN  LOnOND,  CAL. 

A  delightful  summer  resort,  three  hours  from  San  Francisco  on  theiNarrow  Gauge  Railroad. 
Round-trip  fare  $3,  good  for  six  months.  300  acres  of  picturesque  scenery  divided  by  the  San 
Lorenzo  River.  Fine  fishing,  boating,  bathing  and  driving;  billiards,  tennis,  bowling.  Th* 
hotel  is  only  9  miles  from  Sauta  Cruz,  3  miles  from  Big  Trees,  and  3  miles  from  Arcadia  Camp. 
Klectric  lights,  splendid  table  furnished  from  home  gardens  and  dairy.  All  rooms  are  plastered 
and  elegantly  furnished. 

H.  H.  McCOLMSTKR,  THOS.  I,.  BELL, 

Assistant  Manaeer.  Owner  and  General  Manager. 


ARCADIA  CAMP, 

CALIFORNIA. 

These  beautiful  camping  grouuds  comprise  320  acres  of  natural  redwood  forest  and  madrones, 
especially  adapted  for  campers  and  picnics.  They  are  6  miles  from  Santa  Cruz,  mile  from  the 
Hig  Trees,  and  3  miles  from  the  Hotel  Rowardenuau  at  Ben  Lomond,  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains.  Splendid  fishing  and  hunting.  The  climate  is  balmy  and  free  from  fogs. 
The  terms  are  reasonable.  If  you  want  a  real  enjoyable  outing,  write  for  further  particulars  to 
Or  see  COI,.  W,  H.  MENTON,  THOS.  I..  BELL, 

6n  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Ben  Lomond,  Sauta  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 
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THE  TRAVELER'S  BUREAU, 

:onducted  in  connection  with  The  Traveler,  will  furnish  with- 
tut  charge,  reliable  information  about  any  hotel,  summer  or 
vinier  resort,  railway  or  steamship  line,  country  lauds,  guides, 
rtc.    Call  upon  or  write  to  us  at  any  time. 

Special  Notice.  No  employee  or  representative  of  The 
Traveler  is  empowered  to  request  transportation  or  contract 
.ny  debts  on  account  of  this  journal.  The  publisher  invariably 
urnishes  letters  over  his  own  signature  where  any  favor  or 
oncession  may  be  desired,  so  that  those  granting  them  withou  t 
uch  letters  do  so  at  their  own  risk 

AN  unusually  handsome  issue  of  The  Traveler 
or  May  was  on  the  presses  of  our  printers  last 
veek  when  fire  broke  out  in  the  establishment,  com- 
)letely  demolishing  it,  and  destroying  every  trace  of 
his  journal's  plant  for  that  number.  The  misfortune, 
ilthough  great,  has  but  temporarily  delayed  our  ap- 
jearancc.  We  immediately  made  preparations  to  get 
lUt  another  number  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  offer 
t  herewith,  hoping  for  the  indulgence  of  our  good 
>atrons,  who  will  realize  how  impossible  it  was,  tin- 
ier the  circumstances,  to  give  them  a  Traveler 
;qual  in  literary  or  pictorial  features  to  the  one  that, 
under  careful  preparation  for  a  month,  went  up  in  a 
few  moments'  conflagration.  We  shall  endeavor 
hi  .•  1 1 1 1  ■  ■  1 ) <  1  pre-cnt  deficient  ies  by  issuing  a  particular- 
ly creditable  June  number. 


SUMMER  travel  will  not  trend  across  the  seas 
this  yea-.  The  tourist  who  goes  a-pleasuring  has 
no  fancy  for  being  taken  prisoner  of  war  by  a  pirati- 
cal Spanish  cruiser  out  for  prey.  Wide  though  the 
oceans  may  be,  they  are  not  wide  enough  to  risk 
one's  self  upon  just  now.  Hence  it  will  come  to  pass 
that  Americans,  forced  to  seek  recreation  within 
their  own  borders,  will  spend  many  thousands  of  dol 
lars  at  home  that  are  annually  distributed  abroad 
instead  of  at  the  spas  and  other  resorts  within  the 
confines  of  their  own  country.  A  perverted  proverb 
says  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nowhere.  By  divert- 
ing money  into  home  channels  the  laudable  purpose 
will  have  been  accomplished  of  patronizing  domestic 
attractions  instead  of  foreign  ones.  Our  people  will 
realize  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  their  mental  profit 
and  personal  pleasure  to  put  the  ocean's  distance  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  scenes  of  their  daily  labor; 
that  we  have  wonderful  resources  near  at  hand  in  the 
way  of  summer  resorts — mineral  waters  that  cannot 
be  surpassed  by  famous  European  springs,  and  scen- 
e-y  not  to  be  duplicated  elsewhere,  either  for  beauty 
or  picturesqueness.  While  as  for  safety  at  Uie  pres- 
ent time,  it  will  be  immeasurably  wiser  to  risk  being 
victimized  by  a  chance  hungry  mosquito  on  land, 
than  a  still  hungrier  mosquito  fleet  on  the  high  seas, 
Hying  the  Spanish  flag. 

Unquestionably  the  summer  tourist  will  turn  west- 
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ward  this  year,  and  California  will  be  his  objective 
point.  The  Atlantic  seaboard  does  not  hold  out  re- 
assuring inducements  to  travelers,  but  the  Pacific 
does.  As  for  Florida,  there  is  no  better  place  any- 
where to  stay  away  from.  Let  the  orange  lovers 
come  to  Southern  California,  instead,  while  those 
who  long  for  their  annual  respite  from  care  at  sea- 
side and  in  the  mountains  can  enjoy  their  season  of 
rest  at  almost  any  point,  ashore  or  inland,  in  North- 
ern California  or  within  a  short  ride  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  fact,  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  great 
State  offers  every  attraction  dear  to  the  tourist's 
heart  and  within  reach  of  his  purse.  We  have  cli- 
mates galore,  to  suit  every  constitution  and  tempera- 
ment, accessible  by  the  best  of  traveling  facilities. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  dread 
the  invasion  of  our  coast  ports  by  Spanish  war  ves- 
sels, The  Traveler  would  say  that  such  cobwebs  of 
doubt  may  be  brushed  away  by  a  moment's  reason- 
ing thought.  The  enemy's  navy  is  in  a  bad  condi- 
tion, and  will  need  every  ship  at  its  command  to  pro- 
tect its  interests  in  Asiatic  and  Atlantic  waters. 
Spain,  we  prophesy,  will  let  us  severely  and  respect- 
fully alone  in  the  present  time  of  conflict.  We  can 
promise  our  visitors  this  summer  the  combined  in- 
ducements of  peace  and  comfort,  healthfulness  and 
recreation,  so  long  as  they  choose  to  stay  with  us. 


A  PERUSAL  of  the  Examiner  and  Journal  would 
leatl  the  reader  to  suppose  that  the  present  war  was 
not  only  brought  about  by  these  enterprising  publi- 
cations, but  was  actually  being  directed  and  controlled 
by  the  same  ochre  powers.  Indeed,  the  Examiner- 
Journal  combination,  with  the  self-sacrificing  devo- 
tion to  public  duty  that  has  always  characterized  it. 
is  so  prominent — according  to  its  own  columns — in 
managing  the  affairs  of  its  country',  that  it  quite  casts 
Congress  and  the  War  Department  into  the  back- 
ground, and  reduces  a  certain  city  called  Washing- 
ton to  a  mere  speck  upon  the  map.  There  is  but 
one  man  in  the  United  States  to-day  greater  than 
either  Commodore  Dewey  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  That  man  is  Willie  Hearst.  Wherever 
the  American  squadron  may  be  upon  the  waters, 
there  is  the  Examiner- J ottrnaVs  dispatch  boat  also, 
Doubtless  it  was  the  first  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  sub- 
marine mines  in  Manila  Bay.  Without  a  question, 
it  was  the  power  behind  the  throne  that  brought  the 
subsequent  battle  to  a  victorious  finish.  When 
Dewey's  official  report  is  in,  it  will  probably  reveal 
the  information  that  he  won  the  day  on  the  strength 
of  private  tips  given  him  by  an  Examiner- Journal 
representative  who  swam  the  bay  over,  in  the  in- 
terests of  his  papers.  If  it  does  not.  we  shall  be 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great  naval  officer 
is  jealous  of  parting  with  any  of  his  glory.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  imagine  anything  of  a  sensational 
character,  from  international  war  to  a  local  prize 
fight,  without  at  least  ten  Examiner-Journal  fingers 
in  the  pie.  Were  it  a  possible  feat,  both  heaven  anil 
hades  would  be  drawn  under  the  omnipresent 
Hearst  management. 


Number  5. 


IT  was  but  natural  that  the  recent  explosion  at 
the  Santa  Cruz  powder  works,  which  resulted  in 
the  killing  of  eleven  employees  and  the  destruction 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  works,  should  have  given 
rise  to  the  wild  rumor  that  Spanish  spies  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  disaster.  Had  the  occasion  been 
permitted  to  pass  into  the  history  of  natural  casual- 
ties, as  all  such  previous  accidents  have  done,  it 
would  have  shown  that  the  sensational  press,  ever 
on  the  alert  for  the  improbable  and  the  absurd,  was 
either  sleeping  in  its  tracks  in  search  of  news,  or 
was  lapsing  into  a  state  of  sensible  respectability— 
in  either  of  which  cases  the  public  would  have  expe- 
rienced a  shock  of  surprise.  The  effort  to  place 
crime  at  Spain's  door  is  in  danger  of  being  over- 
done. It  requires  more  proof  than  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  a  Spaniard  in  the  vicinity,  to  establish  a  case 
of  bloody  conspiracy  and  treachery,  with  Spain  as 
the  guilty  aggressor.  It  is  true  that  the  powder 
works  near  Santa  Cruz,  being  the  only  plant  with  one 
exception  that  is  supplying  our  Government  with 
ordnance  powder,  are  in  need  of  the  most  careful 
protection  at  the  present  time.  Governor  Budd's 
suggestion  that  a  force  of  United  States  deputy  mar- 
shals be  placed  there  was  a  wise  one,  thus  doubling 
the  excellent  precautions  already  taken  by  the  pow- 
der company  toward  guarding  its  own  and  the  Gov- 
ernment's property. 


•  IIUI  WAS  A  '  HOT  TIME  '  WHEN  '  TUB  TRAVELER  '  GOT  BURNEI",!  I 


THE  OTHER  NIGHT."    "  VRS,  HUT  WE'RE  ON  DECK,  JUST  THE  SAM  I  . 

AN  outgrowth  of  war  matters  is  the  excellent  sug- 
gestion that  a  cable  be  laid  from  this  city  to  the 
Farallones.  California's  representatives  in  Congress 
and  the  Senate  are.  we  understand,  urging  the  action 
of  the  Administration  in  the  matter.  We  hope  they 
will  succeed.  A  cable  connecting  the  Farallonc- 
with  San  Francisco  would  be  of  practical  benefit  to 
us  were  we  never  to  experience  war.  By  it  news  of 
ships  in  distress  or  the  approach  of  vessels  of  im- 
portance could  be  made  known  to  us  several  hours 
in  advance  of  the  usual  time  that  such  messages 
reach  us.  while  observations  of  great  importance  to 
the  local  weather  bureau  could  be  made,  perhaps 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  our  agricultural  interests. 
By  all  means  let  us  have  the  cable. 
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Conservative  Views 

of  Current  Events 

At  last  the  great  American  Republic  has  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet,  and  invited  the  gauge  of  battle. 
Its  massive  war  vessels  are  concentrated  in  the  waters 
of  Cuba,  and  troops  are  hastening  from  all  points  of 
the  country  to  a  common  rendezvous.  Business  has 
come  to  a  standstill,  prices  of  necessities  begin  to  ad- 
vance, and  the  press  is  reaping  a  harvest  in  the  issue 
of  fake  extras.  The  law-abiding  citizen  looks  on  with 
serious  countenance  and  asks: — Why  this  mustering 
of  the  nation's  forces?  Why  should  a  country  whose 
mission  is  one  of  peace  be  buckling  on  the  armor  of 
war?  What  wrong  has  been  done  to  these  United 
States  that  made  it  necessary  to  move  our  formidable 
squadrons  in  battle  array,  threatening  bombardment 
and  destruction?  What  cause  brought  about  this 
serious  condition?  What  reason  made  it  necessary  for 
a  nation  to  dive  deep  into  the  pockets  of  its  people 
(already  seriously  lightened  by  five  years  of  depres- 
sion) to  provide  the  ways  and  means  to  prosecute  a 
war,  that,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  result,  will  leave 
behind  a  heavy  burden  of  sorrow  for  those  who  have 
gone  down  in  the  heavy  clash  of  arms,  or  who  return 
maimed  and  disabled,  to  the  care  of  friends.  Hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  treasure,  thousands  of  precious 
lives  will  be  the  cost;  and,  again,  the  good  citizens 
ask — for  what?  If  the  fortune  of  war  should  be  in 
our  favor — then  what?  Where  will  be  the  recom- 
pense— where  will  be  the  gain?  What  will  this  na- 
tion have  accomplished?  U  hat  insult  will  have  been 
avenged?  And,  if  perchance,  reverses  should  be 
met  with,  the  deeper  would  be  the  sorrow,  and 
heavier  the  cost.  And  then — what?  Would  that 
war  had  been  moved  by  other  than  sinister  motives. 
Would  that  they  could  have  seen,  or  seeing  could 
have  been  influenced  by  the  interests  of  their  own 
people,  and  putting  aside  their  own  prospective 
gains,  rise  above  political  or  mercenary  motives,  and 
prevent  the  plunging  of  this  nation  into  so  frightful 
an  alternative.  And,  better  still,  would  that  in  our  na- 
tion's councils  there  was  more  of  the  statesman  and 
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less  of  the  demagogue,  that  cool  and  wise  argu- 
ments, :.:id  a  determ. nation  to  be  just  to  ourselves 
was  the  prevailing  motto,  and  the  standard  of  patri- 
otism, and  love  of  country  be  elevated  above  the  sor- 
did plane  of  political  trickery 

The  query  is  often  put:  Where  will  our  leaders 
lead  us,  on  what  rock  will  they  pile  the  ship  of  State? 
And  then  we  shudder  at  the  thought.  Thirty  days 
ago  this  nation  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  the 


sun  of  prosperity  just  peeping  up  from  behind  the 
dark  mountain  of  five  years  of  industrial  stagna- 
tion, the  gleam  of  hope  and  encouragement  visiting 
the  hamlets  of  the  poor,  the  brawn  and  sinew  of  the 
country  preparing  to  be  once  more  at  his  bench, 
foreshadowing  the  return  of  smiling  faces  in  happy 
homes.  When,  lo!  the  cruel  edict,  a  call  to  arms,  a 
hastening  to  the  front — the  nation  is  at  war!  And  for 
what? 

Greater  New  York  is  to  have  another  legal  holi- 
day, Governor  Black  having  signed  Senator  Cantor's 
bill,  making  Charter  Day,  May  4th,  a  period  of  sur- 
cease from  business  duties.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
California  will  not  have  more  agitation  on  the  holi- 
day subject,  resulting  in  inflicting  another  play-day 
upon  us.  The  Traveler's  views  upon  this  question 
have  been  emphatically  indor;ed  by  many  of  its  read- 
ers, when  given  expression  to  heretofore.  This 
journal,  which  aims  to  be  on  the  side  nt  common 
sense  advocating  "the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number,"  is  pleased  to  note  that  the  New  York 
Herald  has  fought  againft  the  legalizing  of  wo-k 
days  as  play  days.  Says  the  Herald,  with  brevity 
and  truth:  "If  we  keep  on  we  shall  have  so  many  days 
of  legal  idleness  that  we  shall  have  to  celebrate  work- 
ing days." 

Among  the  crowds  watching  the  bulletin  board  of 
one  of  our  daily  papers  was  a  group  of  earnest  citi- 
zens discussing  the  probable  strength  of  Spain  and 
the  United  States,  when  a  rough-looking  fellow  put 
his  head  in  between  the  two  who  were  quietly  ex- 
changing opinions,  and  took  exceptions  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  strength  of  either  nation,  following  it 
up  with  the  sweeping  assertion  that  there  was  a  total 
lack  of  honesty  among  public  officials,  and  especially 
was  this  true  in  the  legal  profession;  and  as  an  illus- 
tration he  cited  the  case  of  two  men  in  his  country 
(Ireland),  who  had  a  quarrel.  No.  1  consulted  a 
lawyer  (Mr.  Smith),  and  after  stating  his  case  was 
assured  that  he  was  sure  to  win.  No.  2  also  consulted 
a  lawyer,  who  happened  to  be  the  same  Mr.  Smith; 
the  lawyer  heard  his  tale,  and  gave  him  positive  as- 
surance of  success,  but,  as  he  had  already  heard  his 
opponent's  story,  and  was 
retained,  he  gave  him  a  let- 
ter of  recommendation  to 
a  friend,  who  would  care- 
fully look  out  for  his  in- 
terests. In  the  words  of 
the  rough  fellow,  "a  few 
men  in  Ireland  could 
read,"  and  this  happened 
to  be  the  case  with  No.  2, 
whose  curiosity  prompted 
him  to  open  the  letter,  and 
with  serious  demeanor  read 
the  following: 

"Dear  Friend:  Here  are 
two  fine  birds  with  beauti- 
ful plumage.  You  pluck 
one  and  I  will  pluck  the 
other." 

For    some    weeks  pre- 
vious   to    the    advent  of 
Melba  in  our  midst,  the 
daily  papers  of  the  West, 
owing  to  the  energy  of  the 
press    agents    along  the 
route,  began  to  print  va- 
rious anecdotes  anent  the 
successor  to  Patti.   The  Melba  boom,  of  course,  had 
to  be  worked  as  systematically  as  that  of  any  other 
theatrical  or  operatic  star,  all  of  which  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  proceeding.    But  an  anecdote,  like  a  car- 
horse  or  a  pun.  may  be  overworked,  and  this  is  what 
happened  to  the  Melba  story,  dealing  pathetically 
with  the  poverty  stricken  old  lady  who  fell  upon 
Melba's  neck  in  a  howling  storm  on  the  curbstone 
one  night,  and  blessed  the  diva  repeatedly  for  having 


kissed  her  cheek.  In  relating  this  tale  to  the  re- 
porter, Melba  invariably  wept. 

Now,  the  story  is  a  pretty  one,  and  doubtless  true, 
but  a  statistical  account  of  the  interviews  wherein  the! 
great  singer  wept  upon  repeating  it  is  both  interest-! 
tag  and  astonishing.    Interesting  because  it  proves) 
that  Melba  has  a  singular  blending  of  the  heart  and] 
business  instinct.    Astonishing  in  that  it  shows  hov 
habitual  the  teary  habit  may  become  in  a  woman. 
Meanwhile,  the  press  agent  earns  his  salary,  the  pub- 
lic is  entertained,  and  the  old  lady,  for  all  we  have 
been  informed  to  the  contrary,  is  still  cooling  her 
aged  heels  upon  the  wind-swept  curbstone. 

Merriam,  Brigadier-General  of  the  United  States 
Army,  now  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  Washington,  has] 
telegraphed  Governor  Budd  a  congratulatory  mes- 
sage upon  the  promptness  with  which  California': 
troops  have  been  mustered  and  forwarded.  Thj 
is  but  one  of  many  messages,  official  and  private,] 
received  by  the  State's  Executive  concerning  thel 
celerity  of  action  in  organizing,  and  the  superior! 
condition  of  the  men,  on  our  Coast.    It  is,  of  coursej 
gratifying,  but  only  what  might  be  expected  fror 
California.    We  have  faults  out  here.    We  elect] 
rogues  to  office  and  permit  them  to  plunder  right  an< 
left,  unmolested.    We  quarrel  among  ourselves  when) 
local  enterprises  of  a  public  nature  are  afoot.  Bun 
when  it  comes  to  matters  of  moment  beyond  ourl 
borders  we  can  make  as  brave  a  showing  of  products, 
be  they  human,  mineral  or  agricultural,  as  any  por- 
tion of  God's  footstool. 

Some  speculation  has  been  made  here  and  there 
concerning  the  increase  of  brain  diseases  in  San 
Francisco.  There  is  really  no  mystery  about  it  at 
all.  The  only  wonder  is  that  this  city  is  as  free  as  it 
is  from  this  form  of  physical  ailment.  For  a  place 
of  its  size,  it  is  as  noisy  a  one  as  can  be  found  in  al 
most  any  country  which  is  unprogressive  enough  to 
permit  such  a  barbarous  system  as  cobbles  for  street 
paving.  The  streets  of  San  Francisco  are  anything 
but  a  credit  to  the  city  by  the  Golden  Gate.  This 
statement  is  not  by  any  means  an  original  one,  but 
it  needs  to  be  reiterated  again  and  again,  until  th> 
continual  agitation  of  the  subject  in  the  press  of  tb 
city  has  resulted  in  reform. 

That  San  Francisco  should  have  acquired  the  rep 
utation  of  being  the  most  officially  corrupt  of  Ameri- 
can cities  is  not  surprising.  It  is  doubtful  if  in  anj 
other  municipality  the  men  elected  to  positions  o 
trust  abuse  public  confidence  more  shamefully  thar 
here.  The  case  of  Widber,  city  and  county  treas- 
urer, who  has  stolen  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  from  the  vaults  to  which  he  had  access, 
is  one  notably  in  point.  In  the  opinion  of  Th 
Traveler,  the  bondsmen  called  upon  to  make  goo 
the  city's  loss  have  cause  for  protest.  Widber  was 
supposed  to  have  a  check  upon  him,  the  law  requir- 
ing the  monthly  counting  of  the  municipal  money! 
by  the  mayor,  auditor  and  a  superior  judge.  Mayoi 
Phelan  claims  that  this  law  was  complied  with,  but 
that,  instead  of  opening  the  coin  sacks,  the  trio  of  in- 
spectors contented  themselves  with  merely  "hefting' 
them.  Each  sack  was  dumped,  as  it  were,  according 
to  weight.  Wishing  to  do  his  work  neatly,  Widbei 
had  substituted  silver  for  yellow  gold,  thus  render-l 
ing  easier  the  deception. 

Taking  things  for  granted  should  never  be  ap-4 
plied  as  a  rule  in  city  affairs.  The  law  either  meansf 
something  or  it  means  nothing.  Money  should  b 
counted,  if  so  the  code  directs.  City  officials  shouldj 
do  their  "hefting"  with  the  regulation  dumb-bell 
and  weights,  after  office  hours.  We  elect  mayors  an 
auditors,  not  for  their  muscular  prowess,  but  foij 
their  intelligent  comprehension  of  civic  laws  and 
their  fidelity  in  carrying  out  those  laws.  Unfor-j 
tunately,  these  desirable  qualities  seem  to  havi 
passed  the  present  incumbents  by. 
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WHERE  ROSES  QROW. 

ELAINE  HOLLIS. 

A  floral  feast  was  to  have  been  held  at  San  Rafael, 
the  little  capital  of  Marin  County,  nestling  in  the 
foothills  near  Mt.  Tamalpais,  the  dates  chosen  being 
May  6th  and  7th.  Nothing  could  be  more  appro- 
priate than  a  display  of  flowers  in  this  charming  spot, 
where  roses  grow  in  such  profusion  that  the  city 
is  a  veritable  bower  of  beauty,  but  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  as  it  were,  when  elaborate  preparations  were 
almost  completed,  all  plans  were  abandoned.  The 
declaration  of  war  made  the  festivity  ill-timed,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  who  had  the  matter  in 
hand,  and  the  affair  has  been  postponed  until  an- 
other May  shall  have  come  around,  unless  the  na- 
tion's affairs  are  so  adjusted  that  it  can  take  place 
with  propriety  this  summer  or  fall. 

The  movement  for  a  Rose  Festival  was  inaugurated 
some  weeks  ago  by  the  Ten  Thousand  Club,  an  or- 
ganization formed  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  all 
enterprises  that  will  benefit  the  city.  The  complete 
success  of  the  Festival  was  assured  from  the  moment 
Mr.  E.  W.  Newhall  consented  to  act  as  Director- 
General,  and  devoted  his  energies  to  making  it  a 
credit  to  the  city.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  a  half 
score  of  active  committees,  composed  of  some  of  the 
most  enterprising  citizens  of  the  county. 

The  Queen  of  the  Festival  was  most  wisely  chosen 
in  the  person  of  Miss  Edna  Rodden,  the  beautiful 
and  charming  daughter  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  George 
Rodden.  She  had  selected  as  her  maids  of  honor 
four  of  Marin's  fairest  daughters — Misses  Julia  Her- 
zog,  Lou  Cochrane.  Elizabeth  Edmeads  and  Alicia 
Durficy.  The  ladies-in-waiting  were  to  be  the  Misses 
Amy  Furlong  and  Fannie  Turner. 

But  when  the  war  cloud,  which  had  been  for  weeks 
hovering  over  our  land,  became  the  shadow  of  a 
dread  reality,  Miss  Rodden,  with  becoming  grace 
and  loyalty,  relinquished  her  claim  to  queenly  hon- 
ors, laid  aside  the  magnificent  gown  which  was  to 
have  been  her  regal  robe  during  her  gentle  reign  in 
a  flowery  kingdom,  and  with  her  fair  attendants  will 
await  a  more  auspicious  season  to  assume  the  garb 
of  festivity.  The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  League,  through 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster,  one  of  its  most  prominent  and 
influential  members,  offered  the  resolution  postpon- 
ing the  event  which  had  been  planned  with  so  much 
enthusiasm,  and  looked  forward  to  with  so  much 
interest. 

California's  floral  carnivals  are  becoming  an  es- 
tablished form  of  pleasure  in  the  various  portions  of 
our  State  where  roses  grow  in  such  profusion  that 
carnivals  might  be  of  monthly  instead  of  yearly  oc- 
currence, and  yet  not  impoverish  nature,  such  is  her 
wealth  of  bloom  and  riotous  rejoicing  of  color.  Santa 
Barbara  and  Los  Angeles  are  friendly  competitors  in 
the  race  for  floral  supremacy.  It  would  be  as  difficult 
to  decide  the  rose-leaf  battle  as  it  would  be  to  choose 
between  two  lovely  roses  on  the  same  bush.  South- 
ern California  is  one  great  rose  garden  in  the  mem- 
ory of  those  who  visit  that  section  of  the  country  in 
the  summer  season.  To  be  sure,  they  are  abundant 
the  year  round,  but  their  height  of  luxuriance  ap- 
proaches with  the  warmer  months.  Floral  festivals 
are  things  of  beauty  and  joys  so  long  as  they  last, 
and.  besides  giving  the  purest  of  pleasure  to  partici- 
pants and  on-lookers.  they  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  advertising  California  in  an  alluring  and  effective 
way. 

Roses  in  California  are  cultivated  by  the  nursery- 
men and  the  amateur  grower  with  equal  enthusiasm, 
even  if  their  skill,  or  the  lack  of  it,  produce  widely 
different  results.  Varieties  by  the  hundreds  are  grown 
with  perfect  success  annually,  there  being  fully  six 
hundred  of  these  in  our  soil.  Many  of  them  bloom 
perennially.  The  great  rose  family  has  had  several 
notable  additions  made  to  it  by  California  growers. 
Perhaps  the  most  renowned  is  the  Rainbow  and  its 
handsome  successor,  the  Improved  Rainbow,  both  of 
which  are  San  Francisco  products.    These  roses  are 


quoted  in  all  the  leading  floral  catalogues  of  the  old 
as  well  as  the  new  world.  The  latter  is  really  superb, 
its  petals  being  painted  with  the  brightest  Gontier 
color  (it  is  a  sport  of  the  Papa  Gontier),  while  its 
base  shows  a  clear  and  delicate  amber.  There  are 
but  two  other  striped  roses  cultivated,  Mme.  Ange- 
lique  Veysset  and  Yick's  Caprice. 

With  every  facility  that  nature  can  provide  at  hand, 
and  every  inducement  to  the  grower,  rose  culture  in 
California  as  a  business  and  systematic  experiment- 
ing with  new  varieties  is  practically  undeveloped. 
Vet  the  absence  of  summer  showers  alone  should  in- 
sure the  pecuniary  success  of  the  venture.  Summer 
moisture  destroys  the  necessary  seed  when  a  new 
rose  is  to  be  produced.  Here  it  would  be  allowed  to 
reach  perfection  undisturbed  by  climatic  conditions 
unfavorable  to  its  growth. 

Planting,  we  are  told  by  gardeners  of  experience, 
should  take  place  between  the  first  days  of  November 
and  March.  As  to  soil,  a  good,  heavy  loam  is  most 
desirable,  and  in  California  the  ground  is  usually  rich 
enough  to  require  but  little  if  any  fertilization.  Plants 
should  be  placed  with  all  possible  firmness,  hard 
lumps  kept  from  the  tender  roots,  and  windy  expos- 
ures avoided.  Mildew  will  attack  rose  plants  very 
quickly  if  they  are  denied  sufficient  sun.  Nor  should 
the  earth  be  permitted  to  get  dry. 

Especial  care  should  be  taken  in  pruning.  The  cut 
made  should  be  very  nearly  horizontal,  to  protect  the 
surface  thus  wounded  from  too  harsh  exposure. 
Admirers  and  owners  of  hybrid  perpetuals  should 
prune  them  well  in  December  and  January,  back  as 
far  as  three  or  four  eyes  of  the  previous  year's 
growth.  Climbing  roses  may  be  pruned  after  their 
spring  flowering.  Teas  and  hybrid  teas  do  not  ordi- 
narily require  severe  pruning. 

Plants  grown  from  cuttings  are  the  most  desirable 
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for  use  in  propagation.  There  are.  however,  three 
other  methods,  but  little  used — budding,  grafting  and 
layering. 

Santa  Barbara  has  about  three  hundred  varieties 
of  roses.  Her  cottages  are  almost  covered  with  their 
magnificent  luxuriance  of  foliage,  blossom  and  color. 
The  Chert  kee  and  the  Lady  Banksia  are  especially 
the  favorites  of  Santa  Barbarenos,  though  they  are 
very  proud  of  their  beautiful  Duchesses. 

As  to  the  divisions  and  classification  of  roses,  the 
subject  may  well  be  left  to  the  rosarians  to  agree 
upon.  The  difficulty  is.  though,  that  they  seldom 
agree.  The  majority  of  roses  grown  here  include 
Noisettes,  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

Rose  culture  is  rapidly  taking  deserved  place 
among  the  fads  of  our  people.  No  pursuit  could  be 
more  delightful  in  its  interest.  With  even  a  modicum 
of  care  the  rose  will  respond  readily,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  gardens  that  everywhere  testify  to  this 
should  encourage  those  who  have  but  a  few  feet  of 
ground  at  their  disposal  to  utilize  it  in  this  manner. 
San  Rafael's  home  gardens  are  veritable  bits  of  par- 
adise as  to  beauty.  Nowhere  in  the  State  do  roses 
grow  to  fuller  perfection  or  more  healthily. 


SCENES  IN  CIUDAD,  MEXICO. 

J.  M.  SCANUND. 

El  Paso,  Texas,  is  the  stopping  off  place  for  tour- 
ists who  wish  to  get  a  glimpse  of  old  Mexico.  Much 
can  be  seen  in  a  day.  El  Paso  and  hi  Ciudad  Juarez, 
are  connected  by  a  street  car  line,  called  a  tramway. 
Each  city  extends  to  the  Rio  Grande,  the  boundary 
line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  The 
street  car  itself  is  a  curiosity,  drawn  by  a  mule,  the 
size  of  a  burro,  and  about  as  lazy,  and  as  contrary. 
The  Mexican  driver  wears  a  bell-crowned  hat,  a  foot 
or  so  in  height,  and  leather  sandals  instead  of  shoes, 
secured  to  his  bare  feet  by  leather  thongs.  He  lazily 
sits  on  an  improvised  chair,  smoking  a  cigarette,  half 
asleep  under  the  monotonous  jingle  of  the  bells, 
which  seem  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  mule's  har- 
ness. The  fare  to  the  Mexican  side  is  ten  cents, 
American  money.  Returning  the  fare  is  ten  cents, 
Mexican  money.  As  the  Mexican  dollar  is  gener- 
ally about  forty  per  cent  discount,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  return  fare  is  about  six  cents.  The  tourist 
learns  this  only  when  it  is  too  late.  The  next  time 
he  crosses  over,  he  buys  Mexican  money  in  El  Paso. 
The  cause  of  this  strange  rule  that  works  differently 
both  ways  is  that  each  city  owns  a  part  of  the  line, 
and  each  end  must  receive  the  currency  of  its  own 
country;  the  fare  being  limited  under  the  charter 
to  ten  cents. 

The  tourist  may  think  he  has  the  key  to  the  situa- 
tion, and  with  his  Mexican  money  prices  curios,  pho- 
tographs, and  tries  his  bad  luck  at  some  of  the  nu- 
merous street  games.  He  finds  that  there  are  two 
prices  for  everything — one  based  on  American 
money,  the  other  on  depreciated  Mexican  money. 

The  Mexican  dealers  are  not  so  stupid  as  some  of 
them  seem  to  be,  and  the  tourist  trade  is  to  them  a 
rich  harvest.  Some  of  the  curio  dealers  are  as  pic- 
turesque as  the  articles  they  sell,  and,  as  they  sit 
dreamily  smoking  in  their  disordered  shops,  it  seems 
a  pity  to  disturb  them  with  an  offer  to  purchase. 

A  street  vender,  who  was  lustily  crying  eggs  at 
ten  cents  a  dozen,  was  offered  by  an  American  res- 
taurateur fifty  cents  tor  six  dozen.  To  his  astonish- 
ment the  dealer  asked  seventy-five  cents.  Upon  be- 
ing asked  the  reason,  the  dealer  replied,  in  a  very 
matter-of-fact  way.  that  if  he  wanted  that  many  eggs 
he  must  have  urgent  need  for  them,  and  he  could 
afford  to  pay  that  much. 

Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  street  scenes  are 
those  which  have  the  monte  and  chuck-a-luck  deal- 
ers for  central  figures.  They  pay  a  small  license  to 
the  city,  and  deal  their  games  at  any  shady  corner 
they  may  select.  The  chuck-a-luck  dealer  has  his 
cards  pasted  upon  a  board,  which  is  placed  upon  a 
portable  camp  stool,  which  he  can  fold  up  and  steal 
away  for  greener  pastures  when  he  has  broken  the 
crowd.  He  is  very  handy  with  the  dice,  and  some 
of  the  more  experienced  players  will  not  put  down 
their  bets  until  his  hand  is  quite  clear  of  the  dicebox. 

These  games  seem  to  be  well  patronized,  and  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  men.  women  and  children  crowd 
around  the  dealer,  eager  to  hazard  their  copper  cen- 
tavos  and  five-cent  pieces.  The  stakes  are  small, 
rarely  exceeding  ten  cents.  The  person  who  bets 
that  amount  at  once  is  considered  quite  reckless.  One 
dealer,  locally  known  as  "Coyote."  is  very  expert 
with  the  dice,  and  will  take  bets  as  high  as  twenty- 
five  cents.  His  dicebox  is  ornamented  with  shells, 
which  he  says  gives  to  him  good  luck. 

The  Fiesta  of  Guadeloupe,  Mexico's  patron  saint, 
is  a  harvest  time  for  street  gamblers.  Then  the 
centavos  and  five-cent  pieces  disappear  like  dew  be- 
fore the  sun.  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  giving  rise  to 
unusual  generosity  upon  the  part  of  the  people 
Again  and  yet  again  they  try  their  luck,  nor  stop  un- 
til the  last  coin  in  their  possession  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  brown  and  greedy  hand  of  the  gambler, 
who  makes  good  the  opportunity  afforded  him  for 
impoverishing  his  superstitious,  improvident  coun- 
trymen. 
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AT  A  BACHELOR  DINNER. 

THK  RACONTEUR. 

It  hud  proven  a  most  enjoyable  affair.  Around  the 
table  the  men  were  lingering,  after  the  manner  of 
their  kind,  when  there  are  no  women  to  be  enter- 
tained. Therefore,  they  were  sipping  cordials  at 
leisure,  and  the  room  was  impregnated  with  fragrant 
smoke. 

The  talk  drifted  on  easily.  They  were  men  who 
had  been  thrown  together  much  in  the  past  few  years, 
and  had  become  used  to  each  other's  ways — in  fact, 
found  their  principal  comfort  in  each  other's  society. 
Wetherley.  their  host,  though  more  quiet  than  most 
of  them,  was  generally  liked.  He  was  a  man  whose 
strength  of  character  seemed  to  shine  through  his 
eyes,  and  show  itself  in  his  self-contained  simplicity 
of  manner. 

Story  after  story  was  told  and  commented  upon: 
more  and  more  amusing  and  extravagant  they  grew, 
until  at  last  no  one  could  "go  one  better."  So  they 
became  quiet  again,  and  smoked  on  languidly. 

"After  all,"  observed  one  of  them,  "men's  lives  in 
reality  are  most  uneventful.  If  we  kept  to  the  abso- 
lute truth.  I'd  wager  that,  in  a  crowd  of  men,  hardly 
enough  solid  material  could  be  gathered  to  make  an 
ordinarily  interesting  story." 

"Let  us  try  it."  said  another,  "but  do  not  begin 
with  me.  I  have  worked  in  an  office  about  half  my 
life  with  only  an  occasional  week  or  two  of  vaca- 
tion, and  have  never  experienced  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary.  If  there  is  to  be  a  romance  in  my  life,  it 
is  to  come." 

"You  are  better  without  it."  came  from  the  dark, 
man  at  the  end  of  the  table,  while  he  knocked  the 
ashes  from  his  cigar  as  if  they  were  some  hateful 
burned-out  fancy. 

Wetherley.  who  had  been  smoking  silently  for 
some  time,  looked  up  quickly. 

"I  will  relate  an  incident."  the  speaker  said,  "a 
true  one.  I  even  know  the  man.  You  might  give  me 
your  opinions  when  I  have  finished.  If  you  should 
meet  him  now.  you  would  find  he  has  had  advantages 
and  luxuries  in  abundance:  in  fact,  he  has  had  all  of 
this  world's  treasures,  except — the  girl  he  wanted. 
The  peculiar  circumstances  of  such  a  case,  some 
think,  matters  little.  He  failed  to  get  her — that  is 
the  point. 

"When  he  was  twenty-one.  he  became  engaged  to 
a  very  beautiful  girl — an  orphan.  She  lived  with  an 
only  brother,  who  was  considerably  older  than  she. 
Because  of  this  difference  in  their  ages  he  had  an 
almost  parental  care  over  her.  and  she  loved  him  as 
her  father,  mother,  as  her  all,  until  she  met  this 
other  man,  the  one  of  whom  I  speak.  As  for  the 
brother,  she  was  everything  to  him.  However,  he 
finally  gave  his  consent  to  her  marriage.  The  day 
had  been  fixed.  It  was  but  a  month  off  when  the 
fiance — Brown,  we  will  call  him — was  unexpectedly 
summoned  West  on  business.  When  he  had  been 
there  three  weeks — he  and  she  had  corresponded 
constantly — her  letters  suddenly  stopped.  He  waited 
patiently,  not  doubting  her  for  an  instant.  Finally  he 
received  this  one.  I  have  it  pretty  straight,  for  he 
has  shown  it  to  me  often.  She  said  in  part:  'It  is 
useless  to  express  to  you  the  shock  I  have  received. 
Do  not  attempt  to  write  to  me  after  the  misery  you 
have  caused  me.  What  excuse  could  you  give  to  me? 
My  heart  is  dead.  It  does  not  cause,  me  a  pang  to 
say  I  return  to  you  your  ring,  and  wish  never  to 
see  you  again.  Do  you  remember  how  I  loved  you? 
Think,  then,  how  1  have  suffered!' 

"He  wrote  her  a  letter  expressing  his  amazement 
and  utter  bewilderment.  He  telegraphed  her  of  his 
inability  to  return  at  once.  No  answer  came.  He 
telegraphed  again  and  again — messages  that,  coming 
from  him,  so  far  away  from  her,  were  like  broken 
whispers  of  despair.  No  answer  reached  him.  He 
returned  to  find  her — gone.  To  his  frantic  inquiries 
he  received  no  other  information  than  that  she  had 
left  suddenly,  without  a  word:  that  her  brother  ac- 


companied her,  and  that  they  were  bound  for  a  trip 
around  the  world. 

"He  as  well  went  on  a  trip  around  the  world:  there 
were  few  countries  he  did  not  visit.  But  he  never 
again  saw  the  woman  he  loved.  In  despair  and 
misery,  for  years  he  buried  himself  with  the  utmost 
seclusion  in  a  remote  town  in  Germany." 

When  Wetherley  had  finished,  there  was  absolute 
silence  for  a  moment.  The  opinions  for  which  he 
had  asked  did  not  come  readily. 

"That  was  a  hard  case,"  muttered  one  of  the  men 
at  last,  and  the  others  acquiesced. 

"1  have  a  story  that  would  make  an  excellent  sec- 
ond chapter  to  it."  announced  one  of  the  men  briskly. 

"Let  us  have  it,"  they  said  to  him,  for  Marvin's 
stories  were  always  popular, 

"Yes,  I  am  curious  to  hear  it."  observed  Wether- 
ley.   "Make  it  more  cheerful  than  the  other." 

"It  will  not  be  that,  for,  you  see,  we  are  going  in 
for  truth  this  time.  Well,  it  happened  about  two 
years  ago,  at  that  very  hunting  club  in  Canada  that 
I  was  talking  of  the  other  evening.  You  know  I  told 
you  then  what  a  prime  place  that  is  for  a  fellow  who 
cares  for  good  sport.  It  couldn't  have  been  better 
that  year.  You  remember  the  elk's  head  of  mine? 
Well,  that  was  the  time  I  got  it. 

"One  night  a  new  member  appeared  at  the  club. 
He  was  a  man  of  about  forty,  tall  and  thin,  with  not 
much  pretension  to  looks,  though  he  had  a  most 
interesting  face.  It  was  stern  and  self-contained,  yet 
anxious,  as  if  his  whole  being  was  shuddering  under 
some  torturing  thought. 


''Next  night  we  were  again  together,  but  not  as  be- 
fore. That  day  he  had  shot  himself,  poor  fellow — 
whether  by  accident  or  intent  I  never  learned.  There 
was  no  time  then  to  ask  questions.  He  knew  he 
could  live  only  a  few  hours,  and  he  had  something 
he  wished  to  tell  me.  We  looked  into  each  other's; 
eyes  as  do  two  souls  at  a  great  crisis.  I  bent  overi 
him,  and  he.  clutching  my  hand,  gave  directions  to; 
be  carried  out  after  his  death. 

"During  that  long,  fearful  night,  between  the 
agonies  of  death,  he  told  me  of  his  sister,  whom  he 
loved  with  all  the  intensity  and  devotion  of  his 
strong  nature. 

"Helen,  he  called  her.  She  had  been  his  care 
since  childhood.  Becoming  a  woman,  she  had  fallen 
in  love  with  a  man  whom  he  considered  unworthy  of 
her,  and  whom  he  so  distrusted  that,  a  month  before 
the  wedding  day.  learning  he  was  summoned  West 
unexpectedly  on  business,  he  resolved  to  follow  him 
without  his  knowledge. 

"Here  the  dying  man  said  to  me  with  a  sob:  'I 
found  what  I  then  thought  to  be  unmistakable  evi- 
dence that  he  was  living  with  an  adventuress.  I  re- 
turned to  Helen.  I  told  her,  and,  as  I  spoke  the 
words,  she  seemed  to  die  before  me,  and  another 
woman  looked  from  her  eyes.' 

"He  gasped  for  breath,  for  his  strength  was  almost 
gone.  But  he  tried  to  rise,  and  I  supported  him  with 
my  arms. 

"  'Man.'  he  said.  'I  was  mistaken,  do  you  under- 
stand? I  found  out  when  it  was  too  late,  and  there 
was  no  trace  of  him.    I  have  been  a  coward — a  cow- 
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"About  every  other  night  he  used  to  receive  a  let- 
ter in  a  woman's  handwriting.  It  was  always  the 
same,  and  he  used  to  linger  over  these  letters,  some- 
times reading  them  again  and  again.  But  after  each 
one  he  appeared  always  more  melancholy.  Once  we 
had  been  sitting  for  some  time  without  speaking, 
when  he  said  suddenly:  I  used  to  think  I  was 
brave!  1  am  one  of  the  greatest  cowards  that  has 
ever  lived.' 

"I  waited  for  an  explanation.  He  offered  none. 
The  fire  was  blazing  royally  that  night:  the  wind 
howled  outside,  and  we  could  hear  the  rushing  of 
the  brook  down  the  mountain.  I  must  have  dozed 
for  a  while.  Suddenly  I  recovered  consciousness.  I 
could  swear  I  had  heard  a  groan. 
"  What  is  it?"  I  exclaimed. 

Nothing,'  he  answered,  and  left  the  room  ab- 
ruptly. 


ard — for 
done!' 

"lie  sank 


I    could    not — tell — her — what — I — bad- 


back  on  hi-,  pillow,  and  did  not  speak 


after  that.    Before  morning  he  was  dead." 

*       *       *       *  * 

The  two  story-tellers  rested  their  eyes  upon  each 
other  across  the  table. 

"Is  she  still  ignorant?"  said  the  first.  His  voicel 
trembled,  and  he  was  white  to  the  lips. 

"Yes,  she  lives  here  in  this  city  at  the  hotel  B  . 

I  have  called  upon  her,  but  I  could  not  tell  her.  Tell 
her  of  so  great  a  mistake?    It  is  too  late?" 

"It  is  not  too  late!"  said  Wetherley.  "1  will  tell 
her!"  He  rose  from  his  seat,  his  pale  lips  trembling, 
his  eyes  ablaze.  "Boys,"  he  said,  "you  will  pardon 
if  " 

But  they  let  him  say  no  more,  and  a  moment  after 
wards  he  was  gone — to  finish  the  story. 


The  Travelef 


Zb\Qf  That  and  Zbc  Other. 


Lillian  Ferguson. 


ON  A  MAY  MORNING. 
Softly  to  swaying  blossoms  tipped  with 
dew. 

The  wind  reveals  itself  in  tender  sighs; 
Thus  might  a  lover  gently  come  to  woo, 
Thus  might  a  maiden  list  with  down- 
cast eyes. 

Concerning  canary  birds,  I  have  been 
entertained  of  late  with  some  remarkable 
stories.  Being  of  a  confiding,  ingenuous 
disposition,  I  believe  all  of  them.  It  is 
always  comfortable  to  accept  as  true  the 
astonishing  things  one  hears  about  the 
wonderful  attainments  of  man,  beast  and 
bird  The  blase  person  who  knows  not 
any  longer  the  sensation  of  being  surprised 
is  indeed  to  be  commiserated.  And  it  is 
really  very  diverting  to  be  able  to  believe 
the  unbelievable. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  ques- 
tion the  statement  that  somewhere  in  New- 
Jersey  there  is  a  canary  that  whistles 
walt/.es.  The  bird's  musical  taste  is  to  be 
commended.  He  might,  you  know  have 
had  a  vulgar  leaning  toward  "  A  Hot 
Time,  "or  "The  Banks  of  the  Wabash." 
Of  this  feathered  prodigy  it  is  related  that 
he  was  in  training  for  a  year,  and  now 
goes  through  the  whole  music  of  a  German 
waltz  This  discounts  the  records  of  some 
bipeds  whom  I  have  stumbled  upon  in  my 
lifetime.  They  had  been  in  musical  train- 
ing for  many,  many  years,  and  couldn't  go 
through  a  waltz  without  making  the  dis- 
tressed audience  feel  like  going  through 
the  window.  Nay,  'tis  declared  that  when- 
ever there  happens  to  be  a  false  note 
struck  Master  Dick  will  stop  short  and 
then  begin  all  over  again.  His  early  edu- 
cation in  music  commenced  when  he  first 
came  from  the  maternal  nest.  His  mistress 
put  him  intoa  dark  room,  just  as  though  he 
had  been  a  plate  from  a  camera  instead  of 
a  cute  little  tuft  of  yellow  feathers  with  an 
uncultivated  voice.  Here  he  was  kept  in 
solitary  confinement,  hearing  no  sound, 
seeing  no  sight.  But  daily  his  jailer  played 
several  times  to  him  the  waltz,  for  twenty 
minutes  each  round,  on  an  organ  with 
the  shrill  stops  out.  It  was  a  month 
before  Dick  began  to  sound  a  note  of  the 
waltz  In  time  he  had  mastered  the  entire 
air. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  natural  to  de- 
duce the  prophecy — since  progression  is 
the  rule  with  all  wotiders-that  we  shall  yet 
have  operatic  companies  composed  of  cana- 
ries. The  managtr  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion will  certainly  tread  on  velvet  that 
others  of  his  vocation  never  got  within 
stepping  distance  of.  No  quarrels  behind 
the  curtain  as  to  which  shall  have  the  best 
dressing  room,  the  prima  donna  contralto 
or  the  prima  donna  soprano.  No  clawing 
of  the  air  in  rage  when  jealousy  claims  the 
tenor  robusto  for  its  own,  or  the  basso 
profundo  makes  a  hit  that  was  expected 
by  the  barytone  to  fall  to  his  share.  And 
the  whole  outfit  can  be  transported  in  a 
few  coops,  where  now  a  train  of  Pullmans 
must  be  chartered. 

An  ingenious  Pennsylvanian  managed  to 
hammer  "  Home  Sweet  Home  "  into  the 
infinitesimal  brain  of  a  canary.  In  a  room 
entirely  apart  from  all  other  birds,  this 
canary  was  domiciled,  in  a|cage  suspended 
from  a  ceiling  so  that  its  reflection  was 
visible  in  a  mirror.  Beneath  the  glass  a 
music  box  ground  out  the  tune,  by  the 
yard  as  it  were,  and  the  unsuspecting 
young  canary,  believing  that  the  music 
came  from  the  throat  of  the  bird  in  the 
mirror,  began  to  chirp  the  notes  and 
eventually  memorized  them. 

Away  down  in  -Maine  there's  a  canary 
of  dramatic  tendencies  that  does  a  fainting 
specialty.  This  precocious  little  fraud 
invariably  stops  in  the  middle  of  a  song,  if 
noticed,  and  topples  from  its  perch  as 
though  dead  to  this  sinful  world.  Turning 
up  its  little  toes,  the  bird  lies  motionless 
for  ten  minutes  or  more,  then  hops  up  in 
the  liveliest  manner  and  completes  the 
song.  This  is  probably  a  bird's  queer 
and  misunderstood  way  of  playing  to  the 
gallery  for  an  encore. 

But  the  most  engaging  tale  of  all  is  that 
of  the  affectionate  little  canary  that  really 
did  die  of  a  broken  heart.  She  was  hatch- 
ing her  eggs  in  a  cage,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  trill,  while  singing  to  her,  her  mate  fell 
lifeless  to  the  bottom  of  the  cage.  The 
dear  little  female  bird  left  the  nest  and 
hopped  solicitously  to  his  side.  Finding 
him  dead  she  deserted  both  nest  and  food 
and  expired  by  his  side. 

So  much  for  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
birdology. 


There's  a  dimpled  love  of  a  three-year- 
old  lad  out  on  I'ine  Street  who  is  a  contin- 
ual delight  to  the  household  of  which  he 
is  the  pet.  He  has  many  quaint  fancies, 
among  them  being  the  idea  that  when  the 
sun  disappears  at  night  it  "goes  to  sleep  " 
In  tile  morning  he  toddles  out  of  his  crib 
to  the  window  "  to  see  if  the  sun  is  awake." 

Now  this  small  San  Franciscan  comes  of 
a  well-regulated  family,  but  several  of  its 
members,  including  his  vivacious  mamma, 
who,  by  the  by,  is  a  very  popular  voting 
matron  in  society,  are  rather  more  de- 
voted attendants  at  worldly  than  teligious 
shrines.  Every  Saturday  he  is  taken  by 
her  or  his  nurse  to  the  Orpheum  matinee. 
An  adoring  aunt  of  his,  becoming  con- 
cerned at  the  neglect  of  his  early  spiritual 
training,  decided  recently  to  take  him  in 
charge  each  Sabbath  as  a  sort  of  counter- 
acting influence  to  Orpheum  levity  Cu- 
pid^for  this  native  son  is  a  living  model 
of  that  mischievous  elf— surveyed  his  new 
surroundings  with  curiosity  when  seated 
for  the  first  time  in  one  of  the  citv's  most 
imposing  edifices.  As  the  officiating 
clergyman  began  his  sermon,  Cupid  eyed 
him  expectantly.  A  few  moments  passed, 
then  the  young  listener  turned  to  his  rela- 
tive. 

"Auntie,"  he  interrogated  aloud,  with 
much  effective  clearness,  during  a  brief 
pause  in  the  discourse,  "  Fen  is  the  man 
going  to  do  funny  tricks?" 

The  surrounding  worshipers  concealed 
their  smiles  behind  their  prayerbooks,  the 
minister  coughed  to  divert  his  embarrass- 
ment, and  the  questioner's  guardian  looked 
very  grave  and  very  flushed  as  she  whis- 
pered a  warning  "  Sh  !" 

The  service  progressed.  Finally  the 
clergyman  knelt  in  prayer.  This  change 
of  program  renewed  the  hope  in  Cupid's 
breast  that  something  entertaining  was 
about  to  happen.  So  he  scrambled  to  the 
pew  cushion  and  stood  there  on  both 
chubby  legs,  craning  his  neck  at  the  altar. 

"Get  down,"  commanded  his  mortified 
aunt,  sotto  voce.  Cupid  looked  at  her  in 
pained  surprise.  Then,  with  fatal  dis- 
tinctness, he  spoke,  protestingly  : 

"  Vey  always  let  me  stand  up  in  ve  Or- 
pheum seats,"  he  said. 

Cupid's  aunt  has  abandoned  his  religious 
education. 


The  returned  Klondiker,  escaped  from 
Dawson  discomfort  to  San  Francisco  lux- 
ury, is  popularly  supposed  to  be  so  de- 
lighted at  renewing  his  acquaintance 
with  civilization  that  small  deficiencies  do 
not  disturb  him.  Not  so — that  is,  if  the 
conduct  of  the  Fastener,  lately  of  Alaska, 
who  put  up  at  one  of  the  city's  leading 
hotels,  the  other  day,  is  an  example. 

He  had  been  at  the  hostelry  nearly  a 
week,  during  which,  in  and  about 
office  and  parlor,  he  had  been  heard  to 
relate  his  great  hardships  in  the  North.  He 
presented  himself  at  the  clerk's  desk  a  few 
days  ago,  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
change  his  stopping  place,  and  asked  for 
his  bill. 

"Is  anything  the  matter?"  asked  the 
clerk 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "The  trouble  is 
your  apartments  here  are  not  swept  often 
enough.  Why,  I  soil  a  clean  pair  of  silk 
hose  every  morning  before  I  am  dressed, 
walking  over  your  carpets." 

This  from  a  man  who  for  months  had 
lived  inside  deerskin  boots,  with  never  a 
sock  in  sight  the  Arctic  winter  through  ! 


"  Her  white  lids  were  lowered  as  she 
looked  at  her  soup  plate.  He  sat  opposite 
and  wondered  what  her  thoughts  were." 
(Extract  from  a  recent  piece  of  fiction.) 

Whenever  life  begins  to  assume  a  dis- 
couraging aspect  and  existence  threatens 
to  become  monotonous  in  its  supply  of 
mirth  to  cheer  me  on  my  way,  I  grasp  the 
first  "popular"  novel  that  I  can  find  and 
open  it.  The  chances  are  ten  to  one  that 
the  first  page  that  presents  itself  will  con- 
tain some  such  absurdity  as  that  quoted 
above. 

"Her  white  lids  were  lowered  as  she 
looked  at  her  soup  plate." 

Now  she  would  have  been  a  freak  most 
certainly  could  she  so  have  manipulated 
her  eyelids  as  to  focus  her  gaze  upon  the 
soup  of  the  novelist's  fertile  imagination 
without  "lowering"  them. 

"  He  sat  opposite  and  wondered  what 
her  thoughts  were." 

That  he  sat  opposite  is  in  itself  proof 
that  there  was  a  chair  there  for  him  to  sit 


in.  In  fact  that  is  about  the  only  idea 
that  the  sentence  does  convey.  And  he 
wondered  what  her  thoughts  were.  Good 
gracious,  what  an  utter  waste  of  time  ! 
How  can  any  man  hope  to  guess  a  woman's 
thoughts  ?  She  might  have  been  cogitating 
about  the  possibility  of  making  last  year's 
gowns  over  so  that  "the  economy  would  be 
disguised  even  from  her  dearest  friend. 
She  might  have  been  wishing  that  the 
sou])  was  not  cold  or  that  the  cook  had 
flavored  it  with  onions.  She  might  have 
been  trying  to  conceal  from  an  unsympa- 
thetic world  the  fact  that  her  new  shoes 
were  hurting  her  horribly.  She  might  have 
been  regretting  that  she  had  bought  a 
second-hand  clock  at  auction  that  had 
appendicitis  or  something  else  wrong  with 
its  interior,  instead  of  paying  the  gas  bill. 
She  might — 

But  'nough  said.  When  I  write  a  novel 
with  such  literary  gems  as  the  foregoing, 
encrusting  it  like  plums  in  a  pudding,  I 
shall  give  others  the  privilege  that  I  have 
just  taken  of  heartlessly  analyzing  their 
value.  Should  I  perpetrate  something 
like  this,  for  instance,  no  punishment 
could  be  too  severe: 

"His  hand  descended  as  he  stooped  to 
pick  up  the  cake  of  shaving  soap  which 
he  had  inadvertently  dropped.  She  stood 
on  her  feet  and  speculated  as  to  his  ver- 
acity, for  he  had  been  heard  to  say  that  he 
had  never  loved  more  than  twenty  women 
in  all  his  life." 


FAME. 

She  wrote  all  night,  she  wrote  all  day, 

She  bought  her  ink 
In  barrel  quantities.    They  say 

She  did  not  think, 
(So  much,  so  fast  wrote  she)  that,  high  or 

low, 

The  reading  world  her  name  could  fail  to 
know. 

He  went  from  sea  to  farthest  sea, 

From  land  to  land ; 
"  It  is  my  dearest  wish,"  thought  he, 

"Nay,  my  command, 
That  through  my  tongue  (for  I  am  glib  of 

speech) 

My  name  from  zone  to  zone  the  world  shall 
reach." 

The  scribbler  laid  aside  her  pen  — 

None  questioned  why; 
The  orator  passed  out  of  ken — 

The  world  was  nigh 
Yet  heeded  not.     For  we  who  think  we 

climb 

Are  merely  atoms  'mid  the  sands  of  Time. 


We  women  who  are  having  our  first  ex 
perienee  of  war's  terrible  significance  and 
who  realize,  as  we  never  have  before,  the 
meaning  of  that  word,  now  know  what  the 
women  of  a  previous  generation  had  to 
endure.  The  heartaches,  the  anxieties, 
thi.  mental  tortures,  the  unspeakable  sor- 
rows that  were  theirs  in  those  dark  years, 
and  that  still  abide  in  their  memories, 
leaving  imprints  on  saddened  faces, — all 
these  are  brought  very  near  to  us  who  feel 
for  the  first  time  in  our  lives  the  strange 
thrill  of  a  patriotism  which  was  born  in  us 
and  now  comes  in  a  tumult  of  feeling  to 
the  surface.  We  understand  how  mothers 
of  that  far-off  day  could  send  their  sons 
from  them  to  .probable  death,  or  possible 
agony  on  a  battle  field,  alone  and  uncared 
for.  It  is  very  plain  to  us  now,  and  awful 
in  its  reality.  For  we  feel  that  we,  too, 
could,  if  need  be,  send  our  own  from  us  to 
God  knows  what  fate;  that  our  hearts,  too, 
could  break  that  a  principle  might  be 
maintained.  Patriotism  is  something  more 
to  us  now  and  henceforth  than  it  ever  has 
been  in  the  piping  times  of  peace  since  we 
came  into  this  great,  troubled  world. 

Of  the  men  who  marched  away  from  us 
the  other  day  there  will  be  some  whose 
friends  looked  upon  them  for  the  last  time, 
since  it  is  almost  out  of  the  pale  of  proba- 
bility that  they  will  all  come  back;  that 
the  ranks  will  remain  unbroken.  Think" 
ing  this  as  they  passed,  one  could  not  but 
turn  away  in  tears,  that  were  no  sign  of 
weakness.  The  tie  of  humanity  is  stronger 
than  we  think.  And  away  down  in  the 
natures  of  all  men  and  women,  good  or 
bad  though  they  may  be,  there  is  a  swift 
undercurrent  OI  patriotism  that,  merging 
into  a  mighty  tide  in  times  like  these, 
makes  us  one,  in  the  name  of  the  land  we 
love. 

•   •  • 

The  agricultural  department  of  a  daily- 
paper  is  responsible  for  the  following  : 

"  Continued  dry  weather.  Vines  safe 
thus  far.  Peach  cro  pwi  llbe  aim  osta  tot 
alfailur  candapiicot  about  one-third  to 
eeksbldgwokfggxrm. " 

This  is  certainly  a  startling  state  of  af- 
fairs. It  is  both  mysterious  and  alarming. 
When  peaches  start  in  to  do  such  things 
as  are  above  attributed  to  them,  there  is 
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really  no  telling  what  will  come  of  it.  Be- 
sides, it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  their 
previous  unimpeachable  history  —  if  one 
may  be  forgiven  the  atrocity  of  the  pun. 

But,  stay.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  to 
be  concerned  about  after  all.  It  may  be 
that  the  linotype  operator  has  been  absent- 
mindedly  mixing  up  his  copy  with  the 
leaves  of  a  Welsh  dictionary 


"Chips,"  is  the  name  by  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln I).  Hodgkms.  a  lineman  with  a  local 
telephone  company  is  best  known  among 
his  friends.  How  he  came  by  this  modest 
yet  expressive  alias  I  do  not  know.  It 
sounds  rather  jolly,  through,  and  as  it  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  little  story 
which  I  am  about  to  relate,  and  in  which 
he  was  the  central  figure,  we  will  not 
try  to  guess  at  its  origin. 

Mr.  Chips  tips  the  beam  at  the  two  hun- 
dred notc  h,  and  like  most  people  blessed 
with  generous  avoirdupois  is  genial  and 
good-natured,  and,  it  goes  without  saying, 
popular  among  his  associates.  But  to  my 
little  story,  which  we  will  call  "The  Line- 
man and  The  I.ocket. " 

One  day  Mr.  Chips  was  walking  as  hur- 
riedly down  Kearny  Street  as  his  feet  could 
carry  him  when  he  spied  something  lying 
on  the  sidewalk.  It  glittered  up  at  him  so 
brightly  that  he  stopped  in  his  haste  to  get 
somewhere  in  double  quick  time,  and 
picked  the  trinket  up.  It  was  a  locket, 
and  unmistakably  a  lady's  locket.  Of 
course  he  pressed  the  spring.  It  revealed 
a  beautiful  face,  that  of  a  young  and  un- 
doubtedly charming  woman.  The  finder 
dropped  it  into  his  pocket  and  went  on  his 
way.  Just  how  near  his  heart  he  placed 
the  counterfeit  of  the  fair  unknown  lam 
unable  to  state,  not  being  in  possession  of 
the  fact. 

Well,  every  morning  for  a  week  Mr. 
Chips  scanned  the  "Lost  and  Found" 
columns  for  a  clue  to  the  locket's  owner- 
ship. It  was  not  advertised.  "  Time  went 
on,"  as  the  novelists  are  fond  of  saying — 
just  as  if  time  ever  neglected  its  job  of 
grimly  grinding  out  the  minutes.  Then, 
one  afternoon  in  the  throng  of  faces  that 
moved  with  the  passinghuman  showdown 
Market  Street,  Mr.  Chips  noted  a  face  that 
somehow  seemed  to  him  familiar.  It  was 
that  of  a  young,  beautiful  and  undoubt- 
edly charming  woman. 

As  she  passed  him  her  eyes  chanced  to 
encounter  his  own,  but  in  them  there  was 
not  the  least  sign  of  recognition.  Where 
had  he  known  her,  he  questioned  of  him- 
self, vainly  trying  to  trace  her  identity. 
Every  feature  was  indelibly  impressed  on 
his  memory,  yet — 

Suddenly  Mr.  Chips  was  seen  by  such 
passers-by  as  happened  to  be  glancing  his 
way  doing  a  rather  unusual  thing.  He 
stopped  abruptly  and  plunged  his  hands 
hurriedly  into  all  his  pockets  in  succes- 
sion. From  one  of  those  numerous  recep- 
tacles he  drew  forth  a  woman's  locket  and 
looked  within  it.  The  puzzled  look  faded 
from  his  face  like  the  fog  rolling  from  Mt. 
Tamalpais  on  a  summer's  morn.  Sprinting 
gracefully  up  the  street,  unheeding  the 
groans  of  those  whose  toes  he  chanced  to 
tread  upon  in  his  haste,  or  the  ribs  that  he 
accidentally  punctured  with  his  elbows 
while  en  route,  Mr.  Chips  overtook  a 
young  woman  and  raised  his  hat  in  the 
very  best  bow  that  he  knew  how  to  make. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Madame,"  he  said, 
"  but  have  you  not  lost  something  '  " 

The  lady  shook  her  pretty  head. 

' '  I  don't  mean  just  now,"  explained  the 
gallant  Chips,  "  but  several  months  ago,  on 
Kearny  Street." 

"  Oh,"  said  she,  "  I  had  forgotten.  Ves, 
I  did  lose  something.  A  locket  with  my 
picture  in  it. " 

Whereupon  her  property  was  restored  to 
to  her. 

Now,  it  transpired  that  the  young  woman 
was  a  resident  of  a  suburban  city,  on  a 
visit  to  San  Francisco  for  the  first  time 
since  her  locket  had  been  rescued  from 
the  feet  of  the  human  herd  by  Mr.  Chips. 
Of  course  I  should  go  011  to  say  that  this 
romance  is  about  to  culminate  after  the 
manner  of  all  well  regulated  romances,  in 
a  mutual  case  of  love  and  matrimony.  The 
prosaic  truth  is  that  Mr.  Chips  is  married, 
and  in  love  with  his  wife,  as  all  good  hus- 
bands supposedly  are  ;  that  he  never  saw 
the  fascinating  stranger  afterward,  nor  did 
she  bother  herself  about  cherishing  ro- 
mantic notions  concerning  him.  She 
calmly  proceeded  to  her  shopping,  which 
was  the  buying  of  her  own  trousseau. 

I  have  told  this  tale  with  malice  afore 
thought,  just  to  disappoint  my  readers — 
even  as  I  was  disappointed  when  it  was 
told  to  me — in  its  matter-of-fact  denoue- 
ment. 

How  the  war  has  aroused  juvenile  en- 
thusiasm !  I  have  seen  a  naval  array  of 
cigar-box  cruisers  that  would  sink  a  rival 
licet  in  any  bath  tub  in  town. 
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THE  MOTHER  LODE. 

J.  R.  PARISH. 

It  was  about  forty  yrars  ago  that  the  mother  lode 
theory  was  first  discussed  in  this  State  in  connection 
with  gold  mining.  For  several  years  it  was  combated 
by  some  of  the  ablest  mining  men,  while  it  was  up- 
held by  equally  as  able  mining  men,  based  on  scien- 
tific knowledge.  It  found  its  strongest  supporters 
in  Plumas  and  Sierra  counties.  Advocates  of  the 
theory  claimed  that  the  lode  on  which  the  Eureka, 
Mammoth  and  Seventy-Six  mines,  near  Jamison 
City,  were  located  was  the  continuation  of  the  lode 
on  which  the  Sierra  Buttes,  near  Downieville,  was 
located.  The  opponents  of  the  mother  lode  theory 
disputed  it  with  a  persistency  that  gained  many  ad- 
herents, but  as  time  passed  and  other  discoveries 
were  made  they  admitted  their  mistake,  and  now 
there  is  not  to  be  found  with  mining  men  a  person 
not  a  firm  believer  in  the  mother  lode.  It  is  not  only 
accepted  for  this  State,  but  th;  more  advanced  scien- 
tists and  mining  men  claim  that  it  extends  the  entire 
length  of  the  State  in  a  west  of  north  and  east  of 
south  course,  runs  on  through  Oregon  into  and 
through  Alaska  to  the  north,  and  to  the  south 
through  Arizona  into  Mexico.  There  are  many,  even, 
who  contend  that  it  continues  its  onward  course 
through  South  America. 

It  is  a  debatable  question  whether  the  mother  lode 
is  the  source  of  all  the  gold  supply  found  in  the  gold 
belt  in  this  State,  but  we  think  not.  This  opinion  is 
based  on  mining  on  Jamison  Creek  and  other  trib- 
utaries of  the  American  River.  The  guld  dust  mined 
by  sluicing  had  two  relative  values.  What  was  des- 
ignated as  rolled  gold  was  worth  on  an  average  about 
$14  an  ounce,  while  the  hake  gold  was  worth  about 
$18  an  ouiu  ".  The  former  was  large  sized  and  gave 
unmistakable  evidence  of  having  been  washed  along 
by  water  in  creek  bed,  while  the  flake  gold  was  flat 
and  appeared  to  have  been  differently  deposited. 
About  ten  or  fifteen  miles  distant  from  this  point  at 
the  head  of  Nelson,  the  gold  dust  was  still  finer  and 
worth  over  $20  an  ounce.  It  was  coarse,  rolled  gold 
with  some  streaked  with  quartz,  that  caused  the 
quartz  lode  found  on  the  range  above  the  river  to  be 
prospected  and  exploited  and  worked  with  financial 
success. 

The  successful  working  of  the  Eureka  quartz  mine 
in  Plumas  County,  toward  the  close  of  the  fifties, 
followed  by  the  Sierra  Buttes,  in    Sierra  County. 


PROSPKCTIN 


stimulated  quartz  mining  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  but  owing  to  the  great  expense  of  mining  ma- 
chinery and  the  more  or  less  crude — compared  with 
the  present  day — method  of  extracting  and  milling 
the  ere.  it  was  not  found  profitable  except  where  the 
ore  was  rich  and  more  or  less  free  milling.    It  is  only 


within  the  past  few  years  that  the  mother  lode  has 
been  prospected  with  any  degree  of  thoroughness, 
and  then  in  only  five  counties  in  the  State.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  largely  due  to  the  scarcity  of  water  and 
other  necessary  faciliiies  in  some  parts  of  the  State, 
that  have  since  been  overcome.  The  gold  belt 
through  which  runs  the  mother  lode  in  California 
began  to  be  overrun  with  prospectors.  Investors 
came  here  or  else  sent  agents  to  buy  both  improved 
and  unimproved  mines.  This  instilled  new  life  into 
the  gold  miring  industry,  which  has  resulted  in  hun- 
dreds of  mines  being  turned  into  paying  properties, 
old  abandoned  mines  being  reopened,  and  under 
modern  methods,  mining  found  valuable  in  mineral 
wealth.  Large  numbers  of  the  abandoned  mines  are 
now  paying  properties,  while  scores  of  them  are  be- 
ing reopened  and  prospected  with  every  assurance 
of  success.  This  goes  far  to  prove  correct  the  saying 
that  no  one  can  tell  when  a  mine  has  been  worked 
out. 

Under  this  incentive  for  developing  a  good-paying 
mine  so  as  to  secure  a  large  price  or  a  large  monthly 
income,  deep  mining  on  the  mother  lode  is  no  longer 
a  debatable  question.  This  deep  mining  has  also 
proved  correct  the  mother  lode  theory. 

The  deepest  mining  is  in  Amador  County.  The 
old  Eureka  at  Sutter  Creek  in  that  county  was 
worked  to  the  2.200-foot  level  on  the  incline,  and 
paid  its  owner  several  million  dollars  in  dividends. 
It  is  stated  that  this  once  famous  mine  will  be  re- 
opened and  worked  to  the  3,000-foot  level.  It  is  the 
belief  of  well-known  mining  men  that  if  this  should 
be  done  the  mine  will  come  to  the  front  again  as  a 
large  bullion  producer  and  dividend  payer. 

In  the  now  famous  Kennedy  mine  of  Jackson, 
Amador  County,  which  is  making  its  owners  rich, 
at  a  depth  of  2,200  feet  vertically,  there  has  been  de- 
veloped the  largest  ore  body  ever  discovered  in  that 
mine.  It  is  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  wide,  but  its  ex- 
tent in  length  or  depth  is  not  known,  but  that  it  ex 
tends  the  full  length  of  the  mine  and  has  depth,  work 
so  far  made  seems  to  establish.  The  belief  is  that  it 
extends  to  the  3.000- foot  level,  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
have  the  same  width  down,  for  like  all  mines  on  the 
mother  lode  it  will  vary.  At  times  it  is  likely  to  be 
narrower  and  then  again  considerably  wider. 

The  famous  Utica  mine  is  also  proof  of  rich  ore 
in  depth.  The  Oneida  Mining  Company  in  Amador 
County  sunk  a  vertical  three-compartment  shaft  to 
the  1,700-foot  level  before  cross  drifting  for  the  vein, 
so  as  to  get  under  the  ore  and  work  to  better  ad- 
vantage. The  old  Keystone  mine  at  Amador  City  is 
another  mine  that  proves  correct  the  assertion  that 
no  one  can  tell  when  a  mine  is  worked  out.  This 
mine,  after  paying  several  million  dollars  in  divi- 
dends, was  practically  abandoned  several  years  ago. 
when  the  main  shaft  was  only  1,300  feet  deep  on  the 
incline.  With  success  following  deeper  mining  by 
other  companies  in  that  county,  the  owners  conclud- 
ed to  reopen  the  mine  and  sink  to  the  1.500-foot  level. 
They  started  ten  of  their  forty  stamps  on  paying  ore. 
shortly  after  ten  more,  and  finally  all  were  dropping 
on  good  pay  ore.  The  fissure  is  very  wide,  vary- 
ing from  500  to  1. 000  feet. 

There  is  still  another  old  abandoned  mine  which 
has  been  converted  into  a  good-paying  property,  viz, 
the  Gwin  mine  in  Calaveras  County.  After  paying 
several  million  dollars  in  dividends  it  was  abandoned 
for  eighteen  years.  The  present  owners  had  the 
money  and  the  confidence  in  deep  mining  on  the 
mother  lode  to  spend  it  freely.  They  started  a  new 
vertical  shaft  to  cut  the  vein  1.400  feet  deep.  At  that 
depth  the  old  bullion  producer  did  not  disappoint  its 
new  owners,  for  a  fine  body  of  high-grade  ore  from 
fourteen  to  fifteen  feet  wide  was  developed,  when  a 
forty-stamp  mill  was  erected  and  dividends  began 
to  come  in. 

In  the  light  of  the  above,  which  can  be  enlarged 
by  adding  the  names  of  mines  in  other  countries  that 
are  payi&g  at  depth,  none  can  foretell  the  great  future 
in  store  for  deep  gold  mining  on  the  mother  lode. 


When  quartz  mining  was  first  commenced  in  this 
State  the  arastras  was  used  to  reduce  ore;  this  was 
soon  supplanted  by  stamps  and  the  pan,  but  only  free- 
milling  ore  giving  from  $30  a  ton  and  upward  was 
extracted  and  milled.  Now  under  improved  meth- 
ods ore  going  $5  a  ton  favorably  situated  can  be  ex- 
tracted and  milled  to  net  a  handsome  profit.  Under 
the  old  arastras  for  reducing  ore  only  half  to  one  and 
a  half  tons  a  day  was  crushed.  Then  came  what  was 
known  as  the  Chile  mill,  owing  to  its  being  intro- 
duced from  that  country,  which  was  not  much  of 
an  improvement.  This  was  followed  by  the  old 
wooden-stem  stamps.  The  stamps  of  to-day  have  a 
crushing  capacity  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  tons 
a  day.  Water  for  motor  is  taking  the  place  of  steam, 
while  electricity  generated  by  water-power  promises 
to  supersede  all  other  ways  unless  we  except  com- 
pressed air.  These  lessen  the  expense,  as  do  the  use 
of  chlorination  and  cyanide  plants  in  reducing  the 
base  or  refractory  ore.  When  the  writer  first  went 
into  the  mining  districts  the  cost  of  mining  and  re- 
ducing ore  ranged  from  $20  to  $30  a  ton.  and  now  it 
costs  from  $1  to  $3  a  ton. 


A  MINER'S  CAHIN. 


A  study  of  the  map  of  California  will  convince  any 
mining  man  that  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  not  one- 
third  and  perhaps  one-quarter  of  the  great  gold- 
quartz  bearing  belt  has  been  prospected,  'et  alone 
developed. 


The  "Daily  Mail"  recently  declared  that  travelers, 
say  that  this  season,  more  than  any  of  recent  years, 
gives  plentiful  example  of  the  freemasonry  that  ex- 
ists among  Continental  hotel  employees.  Usually 
on  board  the  boats  from  Calais,  Boulogne  and  Os- 
tend  notes  are  compared  by  tourists  who  have  cov- 
ered the  same  ground  and  followed  the  same  itin- 
eracy. The  results  are  significant  of  "eye-opening." 
Some  such  colloquy  as  the  following  is  often  over- 
heard: "My  box  and  two  portmanteaux  were 
smashed  fearfully  by  that  villain  of  a  porter  at  the 
Hotel  des  Bains.  Villa-villa,  and  my  wife  and  I  could 
get  no  attendance."  "That  is  curious,  for  we  were 
treated  by  all  the  servants  most  beautifully.  May  I 
ask  you  .1  question?  Did  you  tip  the  servants  prop- 
erly at  the  previous  place.  Hotel  de  Luxe.  Lucerne?" 
"No:  I  confess  it  was  an  oversight.  But  what  has 
that  to  do  with  the  Villa  Hotel?"  "Everything. 
Look  at  the  hotel  labels  on  your  luggage.  All  lower 
right-hand  corner.  That  implies  that  you  arc  mean 
and  illiberal.  Now  look  at  mine:  all  the  labels  on 
the  upper  left-hand  corner.  That  signifies  liberality — 
treat  this  person  well — encourage  him — your  polite- 
ness will  be  rewarded.  My  friend's  bag  here  has  a 
label  stuck  in  the  middle,  and  that  means  a  good  fel- 
low— will  tip.  but  very  exacting — not  easily  pleased." 
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OUR  THEATRES. 

There  will  be  something  really  new  under  the  theat- 
ical  sun  this  month  of  May — a  comic  opera  by  local 
talent,  to  be  produced  in  the  very  near  future  at  the 
Tivoli.  If  the  production  excites  as  much  interest 
in  the  public  as  it  has  in  the  management  of  the  opera 
house,  it  will  be  something  for  us  to  crow  over  as  de- 
lightedly as  we  did  when  our  "First  Born"  achieved 
deserved  fame.  Manager  Leahy  and  Stage  Manager 
Lask  have  both  studied  "The  Poster"  very  closely, 
and  believe  they  see  in  it  merit  far  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary. The  libretto  of  the  forthcoming  opera  is  the 
work  of  L,  G.  Carpenter,  dramatic  critic  of  the  Post, 
and  John  P.  Wilson,  author  of  "Don  Juan  (ad.  lib.)," 
Ixion,"  "Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  "Little  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  "The  Island  of  Jewels"  and  "Mr.  Monte 
Cristo,"  all  of  which  were  successfully  produced  at 
the  Tivoli.  The  score  is  the  work  of  Chester  S. 
Packard,  a  young  composer  of  this  city,  whose  pub- 
lished songs  have  already  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention. 

Of  the  great  number  of  comic  operas  produced  in 
recent  years,  few — very  few,  indeed — possess  the- 
combined  merits  of  good  music  and  a  good  plot. 
The  libretto  has  been  sadly  neglected;  in  fact,  it  has 
had  little  consideration  as  anything  more  than  a  ve- 
hicle for  bringing  the  music  to  public  notice.  Of  all 
the  romantic  operas  that  have  been  produced,  the 
'Bohemian  Girl"  is  probably  the  most  popular,  yet 
the  plot  itself,  critically  viewed,  is  trite  and  unin- 
teresting. Balfe's  immortal  songs  constitute  its 
harm.  In  "The  Serenade"  and  "The  Geisha."  the 
atest  operatic  successes,  the  plots  merely  serve  as 
excuses  for  the  appearance  of  good  vocalists  in  pic- 
turesque costumes.  Not  until  Genee,  librettist  of 
;ome  of  the  most  popular  operas,  produced  both  the 
ibretto  and  score  of  "Nanon,"  and  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van compelled  public  appreciation  of  the  twofold 
merit  that  every  opera  should  possess,  was  the  li- 
bretto regarded  as  important. 

The  score  of  an  opera  must  be  good.    The  public 
demands  that,  and  will    tolerate   no  compromise, 
though  it  is  still  willing  to  yield  concessions  to  the 
ibrettist,  the  plow-horse  who  drags  the  music  on. 
There  is  no  reason  for  this  leniency.    The  librettist 
hould  be  required  to  furnish  an  interesting  plot, 
well  constructed,  or  an  idea  worthy  a  musical  setting. 
This  is  what  has  compelled  the  recognition  ot  Gil- 
bert's work.   In  "H.  M.  S.  Pinafore,"  "The  Mikado" 
and  "Patience"  he  not  only  told  an  interesting  little 
tory,  but  at  the  same  time  satirized  official  life  and 
popular  fads. 

Those  who  have  heard  "The  Poster"  declare  that 
it  will  compare  very  favorably  with  the  best  of  comic- 
operas.  The  authors,  with  commendable  modesty, 
claim  nothing  for  it,  preferring  to  await  the  public 
verdict.  The  Tivolian  powers  that  be  are  so  im- 
pressed with  the  possibilities  of  the  piece  that  they 
1  spare  nothing  in  the  way  of  expense  to  present 
it  as  attractively  as  possible.  "The  Poster"  is  per- 
haps more  properly  classified  as  a  comedy  than  an 
opera.  The  design  of  the  authors  was  to  produce- 
something  that  would  amuse,  not  frothily  but  sub- 
stantially. While  the  music  is  light  and  catchy,  it  is 
scholarly,  and  possesses  much  genuine  merit.  The 
theme  is  poster  art,  satirized  in  a  double  plot,  one  a 
tory  of  love,  the  other  a  dream  of  art.  but  so  inter- 
woven as  to  appear  one.  Although  farcical  at  times, 
the  comedy  is  relieved  by  strongly  dramatic  situa- 
tions. In  such  works  the  plot  is  usually  a  thread 
upon  which  specialties  and  songs  are  suspended. 
This  defect  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  "The 
Poster,"  the  continuity  of  the  story  being  maintained 
throughout.  Everything,  from  the  glittering  bal- 
lets to  the  grotesque  dances,  follows  easily  and  nat- 
urally. The  spectacular  possibilities  in  an  opera 
dealing  with  poster  art  are  unlimited.  The  costum- 
ing, we  are  promised,  will  be  strikingly  novel.  Two 
original  ballets,  representing  the  old  and  the  new- 
art,  are  among  the  spectacular  features.  Though 


literary  merit  has  been  subordinated  to  the  satirical 
idea,  the  piece  will  by  no  means  lack  that  merit.  Mr. 
Carpenter  is  one  of  the  brightest  newspaper  men  in 
town,  extremely  popular,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Press  Club,  and  his  success  will  be  awaited  with 
unusual  interest  by  all  of  us. 

Shakesperean  drama  is  being  replaced  on  the 
American  stage  of  to-day  by  the  romantic  drama, 
which  offers  to  exponents  of  the  "legitimate"  a  com- 
promise with  themselves  and  the  public.  Your 
Shakesperean  actor  or  actress  would  prefer  almost 
any  disaster  to  a  descent  into  the  realm  of  shallow 
plays  on  the  society  order,  and  cheap  melodrama. 
Yet  there  is  not  at  the  present  time  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  stars  and  management  to  produce  expen- 
sively costumed  ami  staged  Shakesperean  plays. 
This  is  where  the  romantic  drama  comes  happily  to 
the  rescue.  The  actor  in  a  measure  satisfies  his  am- 
bition and  retains  his  professional  dignity  in  ro- 
mantic roles  of  a  high  order,  and  everybody  is  pre- 
sumably happy.  The  expense  of  production  is  no 
less,  but  it  is  undertaken  at  less  risk. 


KOIiERT  MANIEI.L,  IN  REPERTOIRE  AT  Till-;  COLUMBIA 

French  history  is  a  field  rich  in  material  For  the 
playwright.  W.  A.  Treinayne  has  explored  the  paths 
traversed  during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, a  period  dealing  with  stirring  episodes  and  such 
intrigue  as  French  life  at  court  alone  can  furnish. 
"A  Secret  Warrant"  is  the  result,  and  the  drama, 
which  is  bristling  with  intciisi-  situations,  and  the 
climaxes  of  a  well-arranged  plot,  is  produced  for 
the  first  time  in  San  Francisco,  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre, during  Robert  Mantell's  three  weeks'  engage- 
ment, billed  [Or  tin-  weeks  of  May  jd.  qth  and  loth 

Under  the  Bourbon  rule  France  was  subject  to 

many  corruptions.     Among  other  reprehensible 

practices  was  the  "Letter  de  Cachet."  a  portentous 
document,  officially  signed,  but  frequently  left  blank 
for  the  name  to  be  filled  in  by  some  court  favorite 
who  had  a  grievance,  to  avenge  which  a  worthy  sub- 
ject was  often  made  victim.  Louis  dc  Beaumont. 
Captain  of  the  King's  Guards,  of  the  sort  of  stuff 


heroes  are  made  of,  falls  into  this  kind  of  trap  on  two 
occasions,  and  thereby  hangs  the  thrilling  tale  of 
his  adventures,  which  is  being  unfolded  at  the  Colum- 
bia. The  Captain  is  eventually  a  winner,  and  con- 
founds his  enemies,  but  to  do  so  he  goes  through 
many  perilous  adventures,  and  is  only  saved  by  his 
keen  wit  and  great  courage.  The  type  of  soldier  rep- 
resented by  Mantell  is  reminiscent  of  the  ever  fas- 
cinating creature  Dumas  has  familiarized  us  with, 
and  to  women  the  type  is  almost  irresistible. 
There  is  an  old  saying  which  avers  that  "hell  hath  no 
fury  like  a  woman  scorned."  It  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  handsome  Captain  does  not  reciprocate  the 
love  of  a  beautiful  but  extremely  naughty  woman, 
that  he  is  made  to  suffer  through  the  fatal  letter  de 
cachet,  or  rather  escapes  that  suffering  most  adroitly. 
This  woman  is  determined  to  secure  his  allegiance 
or  be  revenged  for  his  coldness.  The  manner  in 
which  she  is  foiled  forms  a  very  interesting  series 
of  denouements.  Mr.  Mantell's  company  is  entirely 
worthy  of  the  play  and  its  elegant  costuming.  "Mon- 
bars"  and  "The  Face  in  the  Moonlight"  are  in  the 
repertoire. 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  San 
Francisco  be  it  said  in  capital  let- 
ters that  Melba  and  her  seven-dol- 
lar-a-seat  voice  jammed  the  Cali- 
fornia at  every  performance.  San 
Francisco  paid  Patti  prices  without 
a  murmur,  and  patronized  the  sea- 
son like  a  thoroughbred — as  in- 
deed it  should  have  done. 

Hopkins'   Trans-Oceanic  Com- 
pany; a  big  vaudeville  organization 
with  twenty-two  new  acts,  is  the 
attraction  to  follow  Mantell,  after 
which  the  Columbia  will  close  for 
a  week,  reopening  June  ijth  with 
the  newly  organized  Frawley  Com- 
pany.    Faithfully  does  the  Frawley 
management  cling  to  its  traditions. 
The    number    "13"    is    still  its 
mascot,    defying    all  superstition 
and  setting  time-honored  adages  at 
naught.      Thirteen     new  people, 
none  of  whom  have  hertofore  been 
in  a  stock  company,  will  be  in  the 
cast.     And   Blanche   Bates,  dim- 
pled, lovely  B.  B.,  will  be  missing 
from  that  galaxy  of  talent.  For 
Miss  Bates  has  fallen  under  the 
Daly  spell,  and — Ada  Rehan's  very 
natural  jealousy  permitting,  since 
our  Blanche  is  so  youthfully  beau- 
tiful— will   gain    some  undeniably 
valuable  experience  in  New  York. 
Our  good  will  goes  with  her.  In 
time,  when  the  experience  that  she- 
is  commendably  anxious  to  acquire 
is   hers,  this  California  girl  will 
come  a-starring  this  way,  or  I'm 
no  caster  of  theatrical  horoscopes 
On  the  evening  of  May  9th,  comes  to  the  Bald- 
win Mine.  Pilar  Morin,  supported  by  Mile.  Scvcrinc. 
in  a  tragic  pantomime  by  Vance  Thompson.  "In  Old 
Japan,"  the  music  df  which  is  by  Aime  Laehaunic. 
who  will  personally  conduct  the  performance.  Fritz 
Scheel  and  his  orchestra  in  grand  concerts  will  as- 
sist.   The  second  week,  a  romantic  pantomime,  "  The 
Dresden  Shepherdess."  will  be  given. 

Mr.  Walter  has  just  opened  another  branch  of  the 
Orphcum  at  St.  Louis,  and  is  rapidly  acquiring  a  cir 
cuit  that  will  enable  him  to  control  the  best  vaude- 
ville artists  in  Kurope  and  America.  A  new  Orpheum 
is  to  be  built  hen-  and  completed  by  the  close  of  the 
year,  on  the  present  site.  The  structure  will  be  one 
of  the  best  equipped  and  planned  houses  of  its  kind 
in  the  world. 

The  Alcazar  is  giving  excellent  entertainment  for 
the  money  every  week.  Its  people  are  doing  consci- 
entious work.  Tin-:  Bohemian 
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ITEMS. 

The  well-known  Samuel  Soda  Springs, 
located  but  a  few  miles  from  St  Helena, 
Napa  County,  are  now  open.  This  year 
the  proprietor,  Mr.  J.  R  Morris,  will  give 
special  attention  to  the  social  features, 
and  picnics  and  dancing  will  be  a  frequent 
source  of  amusement.  On  these  occasions 
Mr.  Morris  will  provide  the  best  music 
obtainable.  The  weather  at  Samuel  Soda 
Springs  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  the 
hunting  and  fishing  is  reported  excellent. 
The  best  of  everything  can  be  obtained 
at  Samuel  Soda  Springs,  including  liquid 
refreshments. 


The  Abbotsford  Inn  at  Los  Angeles  has 
met  with  a  flattering  success  this  season, 
under  the  new  management  of  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Tarble  and  son.  The  best  evidence  of  its 
popularity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
hotel  at  the  present  time  has  just  four 
limes  as  many  guests  as  it  had  last  year  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  a  decidedly  homelike 
hostelry,  and  is  ably  conducted. 

The  N'atiek  House  at  Los  Angeles,  after 
a  liberal  expenditure  of  money  for  improve- 
ments, is  now  as  comfortable  a  hotel  as 
there  is  in  Sou'hern  California.  Willi  its 
up  to  date  management  and  liberal  rates  it 
ranks  second  to  none  in  this  part  of  the 
State. 


Bartlett  Springs  in  Lake  County  will 
this  year  be  under  the  management  of 
Ed.  McMahan,  one  of  the  proprietors. 
Mr.  McMahan  is  well  and  popularly  known, 
and  the  former  patrons  of  the  Springs  will 
no  doubt  be  pleased  to  learn  that  he  is  in 
charge. 

Stage  driving  in  California  is  probably 
better  conducted  and  more  comfortable 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Tour- 
ists making  trips  to  the  various  resorts  this 
season  should  take  into  consideration  the 
convenience  of  the  various  routes. 


At  1'kiah  there  is  a  stage  line  under  the 
management  of  Mr  W.  H.  Miller,  plying 
between  I'kiah  and  Hlue  Lake,  Laurel 
Dell,  Saratoga  and  Upper  Lake.  It  is  a 
panorama  from  beginning  to  end,  and  the 
conveyances  are  up  to  date  in  every  re- 
spect. 

The  ride  from  Cloverdale  to  the  Geysers, 
sixteen  miles,  is  another  delightful  revela- 
tion. The  stage  line  between  these  points 
is  controlled  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Humbert,  and 
the  trip  is  made  in  just  two  hours  and  forty- 
five  minutes  over  this  mountain  road.  The 
ride  is  not  devoid  of  some  little  excite- 
ment, but  is  invariably  made  with  safety 
and  comfort. 


Travelers  to  I'kiah  wishing  to  make 
special  trips  will  do  well  to  call  upon 
Smith  &  Hill,  who  conduct  one  of  the  best 
livery  stables  in  the  town.  They  have  a 
splendid  assortment  of  vehicles  and  horses, 
and  they  have  the  reputation  of  asking 
nothing  more  than  reasonable  rates. 


Away  up  in  the  Sierras  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  resorts  in  the  State  of  California — 
Campbell  Hot  Springs.  It  is  not  many 
miles  from  Truckee,  and  the  ride  over  the 
mountains  is  most  picturesque  and  charm- 
ing. Mr.  Pearce,  the  proprietor,  is  an  ex 
cellent  host,  and  joins  right  in  to  keep 
everything  merry.  There  is  splendid 
hunting  and  fishing  near-by  and  the  breath 
of  the  Sierra  pines  is  a  panacea  in  itself, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  efficacy  of  the  mineral 
waters. 


In  the  way  of  seaside  resorts  there  is 
perhaps  no  lovelier  place  than  Catalina 
Island,  about  twenty  three  miles  west  of 
San  Pedro,  and  reached  in  three  and  one- 
half  hours  from  Los  Angeles  by  both  rail 
and  steamer.  Catalina  is  famous  for  its 
remarkable  fishing  and  hunting,  its  won- 
derfully transparent  waters,  its  mild 
climate  and  its  beaching  and  boating. 
Splendid  camping  grounds  are  obtainable, 
and  for  those  who  prefer  the  solid  comfort 
of  an  up-to-date  hotel  the  Hotel  Metropole 
at  Avalon  will  fill  the  bill. 


Vichy  Springs,  near  I'kiah.  are  under  new 
management  this  year,  being  conducted 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Kedemeyer.  son  of  the  well- 
known  banker  at  Ukiah.  Young  Kede- 
meyer is  a  progressive  and  industrious 
business  man.  and  is  making  many  changes 
and  improvements  in  the  Springs  property 
for  the  anticipated  influx  of  summer 
resorters.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Vichy  will  enjoy  a  splendid  sea- 
son. It  has  but  to  be  known  to  be  patron- 
ized, for  the  famous  "  Champagne  "  baths 
are  a  never  forgotten  delight  to  those  who 
have  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  try 
them. 


NEW  GOLD. 

AFAR. 

Written  for  Tbe  Tkavki.kk  by  Juliette  Kstelle 
Mathis. 

When  mists  are  creeping  on  the  mountain 
side. 

And  winds  are  sleeping  on  the  distant  tide. 
When  all  the  chaparral  is  still  and  sweet 
Beneath  the  throbbing  of  the  summer's 
heat, 

I  brood  below  the  dome  of  white  and  blue 
O'er  heights  and  depths  I  cannot  cross  to 
you. 

When    shadows  darken    in  the  canyon 

deeps, 

And  floods  of  rose  drown  all  the  serrate 
steeps, 

When   silence   thrills  the  mesa's  vernal 
breast 

With  expectation  of  its  vesper  rest. 
When  homing  birds  seek  sheltered!  nooks 
anew, 

I  wait  and  watch,  true  heart  afar,  for  you 

When  moaning  waters  surge  along  the 
shore, 

And  cry  aloud  for  days  that  are  no  more. 
When  glows  the  dawn  above  the  green 

hill's  crest. 
Or  sinks  the  sun  beyond  the  burning  West, 
In  radiance  or  dusk,  in  drouth  or  dew 
I  dream  of  dreams  departed,  dreamed  with 

you. 

When  music's  magic  spell  the  air  enthralls. 
And  on  my  heart  its  sweetest  cadence  falls, 
The  melody  in  mandate  strong  and  clear. 
Remands  the  vanished  time  when  you 

were  near  ; 
One  voice  I  hear  the  harmony  all  through, 
And  sing  in  answer,  dear,  again  to  you. 

When  ghosts  of  buried  hopes  throng  wan 

and  white 
About  me  in  the  loneliness  of  night. 
When  tortured  eyes  with  vainest  tears  are 

wet, 

Because  of  love's  ineffable  regret, 
It  comforts  me,    though    thickly  these 
pursue, 

To  speed  on   wings  of  thought  through 
space  to  you. 


THH  FIRST  MOCKING  BIRD. 

Written  for  The  Traveler  by  Arthur  Mac- 
Donald  Dole. 

One  morning  I  heard  in  the  garden 

A  singer  ;  I  quickly  bestirred 

And  joyously  opened  my  window, 

To  welcome  the  first  mocking  bird. 

The  first  mocking  bird  of  the  season, 

A  harbinger  heralding  spring, 

Enthroned  on  a  glossy  magnolia, 

This  somber-robed,  cherished  song  king. 

A  moment  he  silently  rested. 
And  raised  his  smug  head  to  the  sky  ; 
I  saw  he  was  conning  some  paean 
To  lilt  to  his  maker  on  high  : 
Then  soon  was  his  rounded  throat  throb- 
bing, 

He  sent  through  the  soft  morning  air 
Rich  notes  of  melodious  sweetness 
His  message  of  love  to  declare. 

Amid  each  delightful,  fresh  cadence, 
I  noted  his  plumed  body  swell  : 
The  overtones,  vibrant  and  thrilling, 
Seemed  deep  heart  emotions  to  tell. 
I  bowed  my  head  rev'rently  grateful 
For  this  soulful,  glad  roundelay  : 
But — when  I  looked  up  the  next  moment 
My  songster  had  flitted  away. 


l'OR  MEMORY'S  SAKE. 


PAULINE  1IRYANT. 

I  cannot  hate  you  as  I  would — 
The  Ghost  of  love  is  all  too  near  ; 

I  only  wonder  that  I  could 
In  other  days  have  held  you  dear. 

I  smile  to  think  how  eagerly 

Your  traitor  tongue  was  wont  to  plead. 
Alas  !  in  my  temerity 

I  leaned  upon  a  broken  reed. 

You  taught  me  with  your  lips  and  eyes 
To  worship  you  and  only  you — 

How  could  a  trusting  heart  be  wise 
When  such  a  wooer  came  to  woo  ? 

Yet  sometimes  in  the  still  small  hours 
Old  memories  throng  around  me  fast, 

And  lift  the  gloomy  cloud  that  lowers 
Between  the  present  and  the  past. 

And  while  a  softer,  gentler  mood 
Bids  all  my  just  resentment  flee, 

I  would  not  hate  you  if  I  could 
Because  you  once  were  dear  to  me. 


THAT  REMINDS  ME. 


Rural  Elitor:  '  See  here,  that  load  of 
wood  is  all  black  gum  and  sap  pine.  I 
can't  use  it." 

Old  Subscriber:  "  I  guess  you  can  use  it 
'bout  as  well  as  I  can  use  yer  paper,  which 
is  all  obituaries  and  editorials." 


"  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  the  dog,  pet. 
He  won  t  hurt  you.  See,  he's  wagging  his 
tail  !  " 

"  Yes,  I  see.  grandpa.  But  that  isn't  the 
end  I'm  afraid  of  !  " 


She:  "  Yes,  we  Americans  are  rroted  for 
rec»rd-breaking  ships. " 
He:  "Courtships?" 


TANGLED. 

I  married  a  widow  who  had  a  stepdaugh- 
ter, 

My  father  married  the  stepdaughter  ; 

That  made  my  wife  the  mother-in-law  of 
her  father-in-law, 

And  made  my  stepdaughter  my  step- 
mother, 

And  my  father  became  my  stepson. 

Then  my  stepmother,  the  stepdaughter  of 
my  wife,  had  a  son. 

The  boy  was.  of  course,  my  brother, 

Because  he  was  my  father's  son  ; 

But  he  was  also  the  son  of  my  wife's  step- 
daughter. 

And,  therefore,  her  grandson. 

That  made  me  grandfather  of  my  step- 
brother. 

Then  my  wife  had  a  son. 

My  mother-in-law,  the  stepsister  of  my  son 
is  also  his  grandmother  ; 

Because  he  is  her  stepson  's  child. 

My  father  is  the  brother-in-law  of  my  child . 

Because  his  stepsister  is  his  wife. 

I  am  the  brother  of  my  own  son, 

Who  i*  also  the  child  of  my  step-grand- 
mother. 

I  am  my  mother's  brother  in-law. 
My  wife  is  her  own  child's  aunt, 
My  son  is  my  father's  nephew, 
And  I  am  my  own  grandlather. 


"You  seem  sad,"  said  the  chief  of  the 
commissary  department,  venturing  re- 
spectfully into  the  presence  of  his  chief. 
"  Is  it  because  you  have  crossed  the  Rubi- 
con ?" 

"  Not  so,"  moodily  replied  Julius  Ciesar. 

"It  is  because  I  am  dead  certain  that 
every  dough- face  in  Rome  is  calling  me  a 
jingo  this  morning!" 

Then,  in  order  to  divert  his  mind,  he 
called  his  typewriter  and  dictated  a  page 
of  difficult  Latin  for  future  use  in  schools. 


The  fact  that  Dr.  Cieighton,  the  lord 
bishop  of  London,  rolled  and  smoked 
nineteen  cigarettes  the  other  day,  while 
talking  with  a  newspaper  man,  recalls  the 
story  of  the  big,  burly  bishop  and  the 
little  curate  in  the  compartment  of  a  rail- 
way car.  "You  will  not  mind  my  smoking, 
will  you  ?"  said  his  lordship.  "Not  if 
your  lordship  doesn't  mind  my  being 
sick,"  submissively  replied  the  little 
curate. 


Flick  -"  Call  him  a  musician !  Why,  he 
doesn't  know  the  difference  between  a 
nocturne  and  a  symphony." 

Flack — "  You  don't  mean  it?" 

And  they  hurry  to  get  away  from  one  an- 
other. Each  is  terribly  afraid  that  the 
other  will  ask  :  "By  the  way,  what  is  the 
difference  ?" 


OPEN 

Westminster 

Cos  Angeles,  Cal. 

Rebuilt  and  Refurnished 
throughout  *«««« 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTS  and 
STEAM  HEAT 

IN  EVERY  ROOM 


the  most  elegant  hotel 
In  California 

F.  0.  JOHNSON, 

PROPRIETOR 

When  You  Go  Riding—^ 

You  want  to  look  as  swell  as  you  can 
for  a  reasonable  price.  If  so,  order 
your  rig  from  the 

Panorama 
^Stables 

320  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

We  have  HACKS,  COL  PES,  TALLV-HOS, 
i.nd  all  styles  of  1.IOHT  LIVERY  RIGS. 

Tally-Ho  rides  to  Pasadena,  Baldwin's  Ranch 
Alhanibra.  Old  Mission  ami  other  interesting 

places. 

W.  M.  BUDINQER.  Prop. 
Telepho  le  Main  54J. 

I  Refined  | 
1  Surroundings  > 

•\  Are  half  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  |> 

:*     meal.    Neat  linen,  tasty  service  and  8ft 

•:|    polite  attention  are  an  essential  fea-  "■• 

ture  of  anv  well-conducted  restaurant.  :y 


at  "SWAIN'S 


you  can  find  all  these  features  and, 
besides  the  best  the  market  affords. 
The  prices  are  reasonable,  too. 

213  Sutter  St. 

Near  Kearny,  San  Francisco 

Table  d'Hote,  $1.00,  5  to  8  p.  m. 


The  only  college  in  the  city  devoted 
exclusively  lo  business  training. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

1236  MARKET  ST.,  S.  F.,  CAL. 
Two  hundred  positions  secured  in  1S97. 
FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS  given  to 
onepupil  ineach  county.  Write  for  particulars. 


BOOKS 
ON 

MEXICO 


AGRICU  LTURE 
INDUSTRY 
TRAVEL,  LAW 

etc.   Send  for  list. 

F.  P.  HOECK 


1st  San  Francisco  12,  City  ol  Mexico. 
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BARTLETT  SPRINGS. 

W  ho  is  there  that  has  not  heard  of  Bartlett  Springs, 
one  of  the  most  attractive  resorts  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia? Some,  perhaps,  and  for  those,  as  well  as  for 
a  reminder  to  those  who  have  been  there,  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  briefly  review  the  reasons  why  they  are  a 
delightful  place  to  spend  a  few  weeks  of  your  summer 
outing.  Everybody  has  heard  of  the  famous  Bart- 
lett water,  but  perhaps  they  have  not  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  drinking  it  right  out  of  the  main  spring, 
where  it  costs  nothing  to  the  patrons  of  this  famous 
resort. 

Bartlett  Springs  can  be  reached  from  San  Francis  -o 
in  about  twelve  hours,  but  when  you  get  there  you 
will  feel  almost  as  though  you  were  home.  This  year 
the  Springs  are  under  the  management  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
McMahan.  one  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Bartlett 
Springs  Company.  To  former  visitors  at  the 
Springs.  Mr.  McMahan  needs  no  introduction.  He 
adds  to  experienced  supervision  of  affairs  about  the 
resort  a  constant  personal  effort  to  please,  and  he  is 
efticiently  assisted  by  a  corps  of  competent  people. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Springs  is  the  commo- 
dious dining  hall.  It  is  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
under  the  direction  of  a  we.i  known  steward  and  the 
table  is  supplied  with  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season, 
the  cuisine  being  presided  over  by  a  chef  of  conti- 
nental reputation. 

In  connection  with  the  resort,  a  competent  physi- 
cian is  at  hand,  who  gives  his  advice  to  guests  with- 
out charge  as  to  the  use  of  the  waters. 

In  the  way  of  conveniences  it  should  be  added  that 
mail,  express  and  telegraph  service  are  maintained  at 


all  times  of  the  year,  and  in  addition  there  is  a  long 
distance  telephone,  reaching  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  Bartlett  Springs  is  a  delightful  re- 
treat, and  offers  many  inducements  to  the  intending 
resorter.  There  is  a  large  swimming  tank  only  a  few 
feet  from  the  hotel,  the  walks  and  drives  near  by  arc 
picturesque,  tlte  society  is  congenial  and  jolly,  and 
altogether  one  cannot  spend  a  few  weeks  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  at  Bartlett  Springs. 


HOTEL  BEN  LOMOND. 

When  people  take  an  outing  in  the  country  they 
should  bear  one  thing  in  mind,  and  that  is  to  make  as 
complete  a  change  as  possible  from  the  climatic  con- 
ditions to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  Those 
living  near  the  seashore  should  invariably  seek  inte- 
rior resorts,  and  with  some  idea  of  elevation,  as  well. 

For  convenience  of  access  embodying  these  re 
ffuirements  there  is  no  place  more  suitable  than  the 
Hotel  Ben  Lomond,  at  lien  Lomond,  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  mountains.  Ben  Lomond  is  just  seventy-seven 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  and  is  reached  by  way  of 
the  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad  in  about  three  hours.  The 
trip  after  leaving  Los  Gatos  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque in  the  State,  the  railway  winding  among  the 


mountains  and  pine  trees  for  nearly  twenty-five  miles. 
There  is  but  one  change  to  be  made,  namely,  at  Fel- 
ton,  where  the  little  branch  line  is  taken  that  con- 
ducts the  tourist  in  fifteen  minutes  to  beautiful  Ben 
Lomond.  The  hotel  and  grounds  are  within  one 
minute's  walk  from  the  depot. 

This  year  Ben  Lomond  is  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  J.  T.  Sullivan,  who  will  be  well  remembered 
through  his  successful  connection  with  the  hotel 
business  at  Santa  Cruz  for  many  years  past. 

This  resort  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  mountains,  and  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  well  known  to  all  Califomians. 
The  beautiful  redwoods  cover  the  mountains  from 
slope  to  summit,  except  where  they  have  been  cleared 
in  patches  to  make  way  for  vineyards  and  fruit  farms. 

The  hotel,  club-house  and  cottages  stand  in  tli" 
midst  of  finely  wooded  grounds  on  the  banks  of  the 
San  Lorenzo  River,  which  affords  not  only  trout  fish- 
ing, but  boating  and  bathing.  Both  the  buildings 
and  grounds  are  brilliantly  lighted  with  incandescent 
lights.  The  rooms,  suites  and  cottages  are  all  most 
comfortable,  and  are  pleasantly  arranged  and  fur- 
nished. The  clubhouse  with  its  old-fashioned  fireplace, 
a  splendid  dancing  floor,  and  a  piano  in  connection, 
is  a  delightful  rendezvous  for  the  patrons  of  the 
place.  The  evenings  are  given  up  to  dancing,  music, 
billiards  and  other  amusements,  while  throughout 
the  grounds  and  on  the  porches  are  scattered  com- 
fortable hammocks  and-  cozy  nooks.  The  table  at 
the  Ben  Lomond,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sullivan,  will  maintain  their  past  reputation  in 
this  branch  of  the  hotel  business. 


Rides,  drives  and  walks  in  every  direction  are  de- 
lightful, and  make  this  an  ideal  spot  -4or  days  and 
weeks.  Telephone,  telegraph,  express,  mail  and  rail- 
way comprise  the  conveniences  of  this  beautiful  re- 
treat. 

Not  far  from  Hen  Lomond  is  the  famous  Big  Tree 
Grove,  the  grand  Powder  Mill  Canyon  and  the  Santa 
Cruz  bathing  beach.  The  trip  from  Ben  Lorn  Oil  d  t<> 
Santa  Cruz  can  be  made  in  a  little  more  than  half  an 
hour,  and  the  train  service  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 

The  rates  at  the  Hotel  lien  Lomond  are  from  $10 
to  $15  per  week,  special  rates,  of  course,  being  made 
for  families,  according  to  accommodations. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  those 
contemplating  a  sojourn  in  the  interior  will  do  well 
to  bear  in  mind  the  various  attractions  offered  at  the 
Hotel  Ben  Lomond,  and  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  proprie- 
tor, will  be  pleased  to  give  prompt  attention  to  any 
inquiries  that  may  be  made. 

For  $7  per  week  you  can  have  a  fine  outing  at  Mag- 
netic Springs  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains.    It's  a 
pretty  place,  and  you  can  indulge  in  hot  or  cold  min 
eral  baths.    The  elevation  is   ig<x)  feet,  and  good 
fishing  and  hunting  are  in  order 


A  CALIFORNIA  GENIUS. 

That  the  State  which  is  Golden  should  give  to  the 
world  the  most  wonderful  child  genius  of  the  period 
in  the  realm  of  musical  art.  is  not  surprising.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  seeing  remarkable  talent— 
so  remarkable  indeed  at  times  as  to  almost  border 
upon  genius— develop  among  our  native  sons  and 
(laughters,  and  in  our  pride  have  not  been  slow  to 
extol  them.  But  it  was  not  until  a  new  star  rose 
recently  in  the  sweet  little  person  of  Paloma 
Schramm,  a  child  of  the  Southland,  that  we  could 
say  in  all  truth.  "Here  is  genius.  Such  genius  as 
the  great  masters  evinced  when  they.  too.  were 
young.  Genius  which  is  God-given,  and  wonderful 
as  are  all  His  gilts." 

Unspoiled  by  praise  which  may  well  be  called  wor- 
ship, little  Paloma  at  nine  years  of  age  is  a  child  still 
in  all  the  innocent  beauty  and  freshness  that  are 
childhood's  rightful  inheritance,  but  which  one  might 
with  reason  expect  to  find  wanting  in  a  nature  en- 
dowed with  a  musical  insight,  technique  and  spirit 
marvelously  in  advance  of  her  years.  Her  personal- 
ity is  as  charming  as  that  of  a  child  can  be. 

Of  her  playing,  one  can  only  say  that  she  discerns' 
with  rare  acumen  the  motive  of  the  composer,  inter- 
preting an  idea  with  precision,  clearness  and  much 
artistic  feeling.    Her  tour,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  J.  T.  Fitzgeraid.  has  been  a  deserved  success. 


For  a  real  quiet  rest,  a  few  weeks  at  the  Summer 
Home  Farm  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains  will  fill 
the  bill.  The  proprietor.  Mr.  Haesters.  will  be  re- 
membered by  San  Franciscans  as  an  accomplished 
musician,  and  he  doesn't  charge  his  guests  anything 
extra  for  the  beautiful  chords  he  produces  for  their 
delectment  on  the  fine  piano  at  this  resort.  He  i- 
a  small  orchestra  himself,  and  is  really  one  of  the 
principal  inducements  to  those  who  take  an  outing 
at  this  pretty  place. 


Some  people  going  to  Santa  Cruz  this  year  may 
not  care  to  stop  at  the  large  hotels.  For  such,  we 
want  to  say  that  there  is  one  in  the  city  that  will 
fill  the  bill — that  is  the  Bay  State  Villa,  under  the 
management  of  two  jolly  people,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter 
Crinnion.  The  Villa  just  overlooks  the  beach,  is 
homelike,  comfortable,  and.  above  all.  the  rates  are 
reasonable. 

Lovers  of  the  grand  and  beautiful  in  nature  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  the  Tallac  House,  Lake 
Tahoe,  will  be  open  May  15th  and  will  still  be  con- 
ducted und-r  the  management  of  M.  Lawrence  &  Co. 
Many  improvements  have  been  made  since  last  sea 
son,  and  the  outlook  is  more  than  encouraging  for  a 
lively  season  at  this  picturesque  resort,  fi.000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 


Tin.  montikkv 


now  lying  in  San  Francisco  harbor,  her  birth-place, 
and  one  of  the  most  formidable  vessels  of  her  class 
afloat. 


IN  THE  GROVE  NEAR   BARTLETT  SPRINGS. 
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A  WINTER  IN  SPAIN. 

(The  following  article,  relating  to  a  country  which  now  holds 
toward  our  own  the  position  of  a  foe,  was  received  previous  to 
the  outbreak  of  war  with  Spain.  It  may  prove  interesting, 
coming  from  the  pen  of  one  who  visited  within  its  borders  but 
recently,  and  who  has  inscribed  her  impressions  without 
prejudice.) 

K.  B.  ANTHONY. 

If  the  traveler  be  willing  to  forego  all  creature 
comfort,  no  country  of  Europe  will  be  found  half  so 
interesting  as  Spain.  Time  is  of  no  account  with 
the  Spaniard.  Procrastination  is  a  national  trait  to 
which  the  tourist  must  adapt  himself.  Therefore  to 
thoroughly  enjoy  a  visit  to  that  remarkable  country, 
one  must  settle  down  to  the  conclusion  that  it  never 
pays  to  be  in  a  hurry,  taking  everything  that  conies 
with  resignation  and  a  determination  to  enjoy,  no 
matter  how  great  the  annoyances  of  travel  may  be. 

A  six  months'  tour  through  the  Iberian  peninsula 
was  undertaken  in  this  spirit.  The  enjoyment  of  it 
has  been  mostly  of  the  reminiscent  order,  and,  al- 
though the  retrospect  includes  delay,  bad  accommo- 
dations, poor  service  and  the  like,  the  conclusion  is 
that  if  another  trip  to  Europe  should  be  undertaken, 
the  first  and  not  the  last  place  where  we  should  land 
would  be  in  Spain.  "Golden  Spain,"  her  poets  call 
her,  and  the  title  is  deserved,  not  for  the  gold  of 
commerce,  which,  alas!  was  always  very  scarce  as 
far  as  we  could  discover,  but  the  sunlight,  the  fruits, 
the  flowers,  the  soil — all  these  are  golden.  "The 
blonde  light  of  yellow^  Spain"  pervades  everything. 

To  approach  Spain  by  any  other  route  than  the 
Mediterranean  is  a  mistake.  You  land  at  Malaga, 
the  region  of  the  vine  and  orange,  where  the  com- 
mercial spirit  seems  to  reign  more  objectionably  su- 
preme than  in  any  other  port  that  we  visited.  The 
attractions  there  are  few.  To  reach  Seville  in  time 
for  the  holiday  celebrations  admitted  of  no  delay,  and 
after  a  journey,  tedious  in  length  and  requiring  fre- 
quent change,  Seville,  the  most  Catholic  city  of 
Catholic  Spain,  was  reached.  It  was  the  week  be- 
fore Christmas,  and  the  entire  population  was  en- 
gaged in  religious  revelry;  dull  care  was  banished. 
The  sfeets  were  filled  with  the  most  picturesquely 
clad  and  happiest  crowds  that  could  be  imagined. 
It  was  like  a  scene  in  a  play,  and  so  different  from 
anything  that  we  had  ever  before  witnessed  that  we 
felt  as  though  transported  to  a  new  planet.  We 
had  imagined  Spaniards  to  be  a  gloomy  and  digni- 
fied people,  little  given  to  the  effervescences  of  raorf 
volatile  races,  but  such  perfect  abandon,  childish 
glee  and  superlative  joyousness  as  every  one  dis- 
played in  that  Christmas  week  in  Seville  seemed  to 
us  the  most  unreal,  yet  delightful  of  all  our  traveling 
experiences. 

The  culmination  was  on  Christmas  Eve.  Every 
church  was  crowded,  but  the  celebration  at  the  Ca- 
thedral surpassed  any  preconceived  idea  of  the  pos- 
sible magnificence  01  which  a  religious  ceremonial 
is  capable.  Theatrical  it  was,  undoubtedly,  but  on 
such  a  stage!  The  Cathedral  of  Seville  is  the  largest 
and  most  magnificent  in  Spain.  It  has  been  enriched 
by  the  devout  of  all  ages,  and  has  suffered  less  from 
the  spoliations  of  war.  Its  riches  are  incalculable. 
The  best  works  of  the  greatest  artists  of  Spain  adorn 
its  chapels.  The  sacred  vessels  are  of  gold  and 
jewels,  and  the  robes  of  its  hundred  priests  and 
acolytes  are  heavy  with  embroideries  01  costly  metal. 

Imagine  a  great  and  splendid  edifice  411  feet  long 
by  271  feet  wide,  with  a  roof  171  feet  above  the  floor, 
supported  by  quadruple  rows  of  slender  columns, 
illuminated  by  thousands  of  brilliant  lights  and 
crowded  with  thousands  of  earnest  and  excited  wor- 
shipers. The  vast  space  reverberates  with  the  song 
of  the  priests,  and  the  wide  arches  arc  filled  with 
harmony  from  countless  instruments.  The  effect 
was  splendid  and  impressive. 

On  Christmas  day  we  gained  our  first  experience 
of  bull  fights.  Seville,  par  excellence,  is  the  home 
of  this  truly  national  function.  Nowhere  are  the  ani- 
mals fiercer  or  the  rewards  to  the  "toreadors" 
greater.    The  intense  interest  displayed  by  the  pop- 


ulation in  this  sport  is  inconceivable.  A  closely  con- 
tested presidential  election  in  America  mil  IK  con- 
veys some  conception  of  the  frenzied  actions  of  the 
Sevillians  over  some  extraordinarily  heroic  effort  of 
their  favorite  of  the  bull  ring.  Seville  is  in  Anda- 
lusia, through  which  the  Guadalquivir  flows.  It  is 
a  singularly  interesting  city,  and  is  associated  with 
the  names  of  almost  all  who  are  greatest  in  the  his- 
tory of  Spain.  The  Andalusian  type  is  here  seen  in 
its  greatest  perfection.  An  evening  in  Seville  is  a 
revelation.  Life  is  a  tumult  and  a  passion  with  these 
people.  One  is  lost  in  contemplating  the  versatility, 
the  superficial  emotions  of  this  light-hearted  race. 
The  admiration  which  the  Alhambra  inspires  in  every 
one  who  views  these  remains  of  Moorish  taste  in 
architecture  is  not  surprising.  They  deserve  all  the 
eulogies  that  have  ever  been  expended  upon  them. 

Madrid  is  like  the  other  extreme  of  the  Spanish 
character.  In  Seville,  all  is  bright,  happy  and  full 
of  motion.  By  comparison,  Madrid  is  gloomy  and 
dispiriting.  '1  he  love  of  beauty  and  life  so  prominent 
in  Seville  is  lacking  in  the  capital  of  Spain.  Madrid 
is  without  individuality.  There  is  nothing  in  Europe 
like  Seville.  There  is  too  much  Europe  in  Madrid. 
One  only  remembers  the  cold  and  discomfort 
abounding  in  the  latter  place  in  the  winter  season. 
The  enjoyment  of  the  life  in  Andalusia  is  absent  in 
Madrid. 

The  traveler  in  Madrid  asks  for  the  Escurial  first 
01  all.  It  lies  thirty  miles  from  the  capital  in  a  bleak 
and  forbidding  region.  The  monument  built  by 
Philip  is  what  he  purposed  it  to  be,  "the  eighth  won- 
der of  the  world."  Adorned  by  all  the  great  artists 
of  the  period,  it  strikes  the  beholder  with  admiration. 
The  myriad  gems  of  art  and  splendid  proportion- 
were  paid  for  with  the  gold  and  jewels  which  power- 
ful Spain  drew  from  her  colonies  in  America.  As  an 
American.  I  felt  a  sense  of  possession  in  this  mas- 
sive pile. 

The  body  of  Alphonzo  XII.,  the  last  King  of  Spain, 
does  not,  it  is  said,  remain  in  the  tombs  of  his  an- 
cestors. A  guide  told  us  that  not  until  the  process  of 
petrification,  which  the  waters  of  a  neighboring 
spring  accomplish,  will  the  body  of  the  young 
King  be  laid  in  its  last  resting  place.  We  saw  the  boy 
King  driving  through  the  Prado  in  Madrid,  attended 
by  a  company  of  outriders  and  alone.  The  solemn 
dignity  with  which  he  responded  to  the  acclamations 
of  the  populace  as  he  drove  by  aroused  my  sympathy. 
Only  ten  in  years,  and  a  decayed  and  tottering  king- 
dom on  his  young  shoulders!  It  seemed  too  heavy 
a  burden  for  a  child,  even  though  a  King.  We  met 
the  Queen  Regent  at  a  reception.  Though  not  a 
beauty,  her  queenly  manner  proclaimed  her  high 
station. 

Spaniards  seem  to  know  less  of  affairs  outside 
their  own  country  than  any  people  among  whom  we 
had  traveled.  The  war  in  Cuba  was  beginning  to 
excite  protest  because  of  the  ceaseless  draft  of  the 
young  men  into  the  army.  The  soldiers  of  Spain,  as 
seen  in  and  about  Madrid,  did  not  impress  me  as  pos- 
sible fighters.  No  one  knows  how  large  Spain's  army 
is.  About  joo.ooo  men  have  been  sent  to  Cuba  in  the 
lasl  three  years.  Perhaps  as  many  more  are  held  in 
Spain.  Anarchism  and  revolution  are  greatly  feared. 
The  Spaniards  boast  of  their  navy,  which  they  claim 
will  easily  destroy  that  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  a  large  number  of  ships  in  commission,  but  the 
Spaniards  were  never  successful  on  the  sea.  "Ameri- 
cans" were  beginning  to  be  unpopular  in  Spain  dur- 
ing our  stay.  and.  though  no  act  01  discourtesy  was 
extended  at  any  time,  a  critical  period  in  the  relations 
with  our  own  country  seemed  so  imminent  that  we 
deemed  it  the  part  of  prudence  to  leave.  We  did  so 
with  reluctance,  hoping  in  the  future  to  complete  our 
tour  in  sunny  Spain,  whose  area  is  rich  with  history, 
and  whose  scenery  is  something  to  be  remembered 
with  interest.  Although  the  manufacturing  and  in- 
dustrial resources  of  the  country  have  greatly  de- 
creased of  late  years,  Spain  is  still  a  nation  of  possible 
achievements. 


THE  U.  S.  MARINE. 

A  modern  man-of-war  is  a  marvelous  piece  of 
workmanship.  Of  our  cruisers,  the  Philadelphia, 
called  a  "commerce  destroyer,"  is  thought  by  her  of- 
ficers and  crew  to  be  the  handsomest  vessel  of  her 
class  afloat,  but  this  is  because  of  the  natural  pride — 
nay,  affection — felt  by  them  for  the  only  place  they 
can  call  home,  since  it  is  there  that  their  lives  are 
practically  spent.  And  the  Philadelphia  is  worthy  of 
admiration.  To  those  who  have  never  visited  a  man- 
of-war,  a  brief  idea  may  be  given  of  her  character- 
istics. 

Of  perhaps  first  interest  to  the  landsman  is  the 
battery.  A  dozen  long  breech-loading  rifles  point 
their  muzzles  seaward,  each  fitted  to  a  circular  track 
in  the  deck  so  that  it  can  at  any  instant  be  trained 
upon  a  foe.  A  shield  of  steel  turns  with  it,  affording 
to  the  crew  protection,  in  some  measure,  against  re- 
turn fire.  A  dozen  or  more  of  lesser  weapons, 
among  them  the  famous  Gatling  and  Hotchkiss  guns, 
are  placed  where  they  can  best  do  their  deadly  work, 
and  below  these,  near  the  water's  surface,  are  five 
torpedo  tubes.  Lower  still,  is  a  metal  ram  extending 
six  feet  beyond  the  bow. 

Ascending  a  ladder  to  the  forward  bridge  we  come 
upon  a  vertical  steel  cylinder.  Through  a  concealed 
opening  we  enter  a  circular  room  six  feet  in  diame- 
ter, lighted  by  peep-holes  in  the  solid  steel.  In  the 
center  is  a  small  brass  wheel  attached  to  a  post,  in 
front  of  it  brass  voice  tubes,  pipes  and  annunciators. 
Brass  plates  bear  the  titles  of  "Forward  Magazine." 
"Main  Top,"  "Broadside  Torpedo,"  and  "After  Shell 
Room."  From  this  room  the  captain  can  communi- 
cate with  even  the  remotest  parts  of  the  ship,  direct- 
ing the  firing  of  guns,  while  his  quartermaster  at  the 
wheel  controls  the  ship's  movements. 

High  on  the  flying  bridge  are  two  big  black  instru- 
ments like  drums  with  glass  heads.  These  are  pow- 
erful searchlights.  Two  others  are  on  the  after 
bridge. 

The  Philadelphia  has  an  elegant  five-thousand-dol- 
lar clock,  surmounted  by  the  national  bird  of  free- 
dom, the  timepiece  being  a  present  from  the  Quaker 
City. 

Long  folding  tables  and  benches  are  fastened 
against  the  iron  ceilings  of  the  "living  deck,"  where 
the  sailors  may  be  found.  Each  table  swung  into 
position  will  accommodate  sixteen  to  twenty  men, 
called  a  "mess."  Each  mess  has  its  cook.  The  gal- 
ley or  kitchen  contains  four  ranges.  Three  hundred 
and  forty  sailors  and  marines  live  aboard  the  ship. 
Of  the  navy  ration,  it  is  said  that  it  is  the  most  liberal 
allowed  by  any  nation. 

Every  portion  of  the  ship  is  lighted  by  electricity 
at  night.  Heating  Is  supplied  by  steam  turned  on 
through  radiators.  Fresh  air  is  forced  into  the  ship 
by  a  costly  means  of  ventilation,  a  system  of  blowers 
driven  at  high  speed.  Pure  water  is  provided  daily 
by  a  distilling  apparatus.  An  ice  machine  cools  a 
refrigerating  room  where  fresh  meats  and  other  per- 
ishable supplies  are  kept,  also  the  "scuttle  butt,"  the 
crew's  reservoir  of  drinking  water. 

Under  the  armor  or  protective  deck  are  the  most 
vital  parts  of  the  ship — the  boilers  and  machinery, 
magazines,  dynamos  and  steering  engine.  It  is  hot, 
hard  work  in  the  engineer's  department,  with  which 
nearly  a  third  of  the  crew  are  in  some  way  connected. 

At  sunset  a  bugle  sounds  its  clear  notes.  Immedi- 
ately every  man  on  board  turns  his  face  to  the  na- 
tion's flag  and  salutes  it  as  it  touches  the  rail,  to 
which  it  is  lowered  just  as  the  sun  dips  below  the 
horizon. 

When  the  living  deck  becomes  a  sleeping  depart- 
ment the  bugle  sounds  taps,  each  man  brings  a  white 
canvas  hammock  down  from  its  netting,  suspends  it 
from  heavy  hooks  in  the  beams,  and  rolls  himself 
into  his  blanket.  Thus  were  the  men  of  the  ill-fated 
Maine  sleeping  on  that  terrible  night  when  sent  to 
their  doom. 


"ALL'S  FAIR  IN  LOVE  AND  WAR." 
From  a  Photograph  by  O.  V.  Langc. 


Wawona 


WAWONA, 


Mariposa  Co., 

California. 


Situated  at  an  elevation  of  4.000  feet  above  the  sea. 


On  the  new 

route  to 


YOSEMITE  VALLEY 


via  Berenda 
and  Raymond. 


The  only  route  having  direct  telegraphic  communication  from  all  points  with  the  outside  world. 

IS  ONE  OF  THE  LOVLIEST 
SPOTS  ON  EARTH. 

The  hotel  is  splendidly  kept,  and  has  accommodations  for  one  hundred  guests. 
Cottages  in  connection  with  the  hotel. 

Tile  distance  from  the  hotel  into  the  famous  vallev  is  but  twentv-six  miles.  Parties  desiring  to  stop  over 
for  a  few  days  or  for  the  season,  to  visit  the  BIG  TREES.  SIGNAL  PEAK  AND  CHILNl'ALNA  HALLS, 
or  fish  and  hunt  in  the  vicinity,  will  be  accommodated  upon  liberal  terms. 

WA  WON  A  HOTEL  COMPANY, 

WASHBURN  BROS.,  Props. 

TICKET  OFFICE  FOR  WAWONA  AND  YOSEMITE, 

61 3  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ANDERSON  SPRINGS. 

The  best  resort  for  health  and  pleasure.  The  only  natural  mineral  steam 
baths  in  Lake  County.  Only  way  to  drive  the  Grippe  poison  from  the 
svstem  and  cure  permenantlv. 

Sutural  hot  sulphur  and 
iron  Baths  for  the  cure  of 
Rheumatism,  Dropsy  and 
Hemorrhoids. 

Roard,  $8.00  to  $15.00  per 
week.  No  extra  charge  for 
baths.  Telephone  connec- 
tions. How  to  reach  the 
Springs:  Take  Oakland 
ferry  at  7.  jo  a.  m.  for  Calis- 
toga,  distance  7j  miles.  Ar- 
rive at  10.40  for  lunch;  take 
stage  and  arrive  at  Anderson 
Springs  at  4.00  p.m.,  dis- 
tance 21  miles:  Fare,  $8.00 
round  trip  from  San  Fran- 
cisco; $4. 50  one  way. 
Livery  Stables  at  Springs. 
Address  all  communica- 
tions to 

J.   ANDBRSON,  Proprietor, 

ANDERSON  SPRINGS,        :       :       :       :        MlDDLETOWN,  LAKE  CO.,  CAL. 
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LAKE  VIEW  HOTEL,  Lakeport,  Cal 

Finest  family  and  tourist  hotel  in  Lake  County;  200  feet  from  Clear  Lake  and  boat  landing;  superb  view 
of  lake  and  surrounding  country.  Fifty  elegantly  furnished  rooms— everything  new  this  spring.  Hot  and 
cold  baths,  porcelain  tubs— the  only  hotel  in  Lake  county  with  baths  in  the  house.  Table  unsurpassed. 
Rates  $8  to  $1?  per  week.    Special  inducements  to  cyclists.    Insist  on  being  shown  to  the  Lake  View. 

Robert  Eliot.  Jr.,  Proprietor. 


HOTEL  ROWARDENNAN, 

BEN  LOMOND,  CALIFORNIA. 

A  delightful  summer  resort,  three  hours  from  San  Francisco  on  the  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad.  Round- 
trip  fare  5i.  good  for  six  months,  joo  acres  of  picturesque  scenery  divided  by  the  San  Lorenzo  River. 
Eine  fishing,  bathing  and  driving:  billiards,  tennis,  bowling.  The  hotel  is  only  g  miles  from  Santa  Cruz, 
<  miles  from  Big  Trees,  and  \  miles  from  Arcadia  Camp.  Electric  lights,  spiendid  table  furnished  from 
home  gardens  and  dairy.    All  rooms  are  plastered  and  elegantly  furnished. 

H.  H.  MoCOLLISTER,  THOS.  L.  BELL, 

Assistant  Manager.  Owner  and  General  Manager. 


Arcadia  Camp, 
GALiKORiNiA. 

These  beautiful  camping  grounds  comprise  520  acres  of  natural  redwood  forest  and  madrones,  especially 
adapted  for  campers  and  picnics.  They  are  6  miles  from  Santa  Cruz,  lA  mile  from  the  Big  Trees,  and 
1  miles  from  the  Hotel  Rowardennan  at  Ben  Lomond,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 
Splendid  fishing  and  hunting.  The  climate  is  balmy  and  free  from  fogs.  The  terms  are  reasonable.  If 
you  want  a  real  enjoyable  outing;  write  for  particulars  to 

Or  see  Col.  W.  H.  Menton,  THOS.  L.  BELL, 

61 )  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Ben  Lomond,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


31..  Hours  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal 


Santa  :  Catalina  :  Island 

:  :  FOR  1898  :  : 

Offers  greater  attractions  to  the  traveling  public,  the  tourist,  invalid,  health  and 
pleasure  seeker,  than  any  other  resort  on  the  American  continent.  Its  waters 
abound  with  countless  varieties  of  fish,  including  the  Yellowtail  and  Tuna,  the  lat- 
ter being  pronounced  a  tighter  superior  in  every  respect  to  the  tarpon.  Here  an  old- 
time  California  stage  ride  may  be  enjoyed  with  all  its  exciting  features — a  mountain 
road,  disclosing  a  panorama  of  views  of  wonderful  grandeur  and  beauty. 

Famous  wild  goat  hunting;  fine  boating  and  bathing  facilities;  power  launches; 
row  and  sail  boats,  etc.  Glimpses  of  the  wonders  of  Ocean's  myriad  life,  ten  fath- 
oms beneath  the  surface,  may  be  had  from  the  glass  bottom  boats,  possibly  only 
here,  where  the  crystal  clearness  of  the  water  constitutes  one  of  the  island's  chief 
charms.  Provisions  for  campers  are  of  the  best — grounds  and  water  free  to  patrons 
of  the  Wilmington  Transportation  Compan'y  line  of  steamers.  Celebrated  Santa 
Catalina  Island  Marine  Rand  throughout  the  season. 

HOTEL  flETROPOLE,  enlarged  and  with  increased  accommodations  at  ex- 
tremely reasonable  rates.    For  rates,  pamphlets  and  information,  address, 

BANNING  CO.,  222  South  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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THE  TRAVELER. 

An  Illustrated  Family  Journal  of  Fun,  Spost,  Travel  Rec- 
reation AND  THE  Home. 

WM.  V.  BRYAN,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
General  Office,  20  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Frederic  Mayer,  is  and  n  Rue  des  Martyrs,  Paris.  France. 

GENERAL  EUROPEAN  AGENT. 

Entered  al  the  Postoftice,  San  Francisco,  as  Second-class  matter. 

Copyrighted,  i8g8. 
Subscription,  ifi.oo  a  Year.  Single  Copies,  io  Cents. 

Foreign  Countries,  8  Francs  or  6  Shillings  Per  Annum. 

THE  TRAVELER'S  BUREAU, 

conducted  in  connection  with  The  Traveler,  will  furnish  without 
charge,  reliable  information  about  any  hotel,  summer  or  winter  resort, 
railway  or  steamship  line,  country  lands,  guides,  etc.  Call  upon  or 
writ?  to  us  at  any  time. 


Special  Notice.  No  employee  or  representative  of  The  TRAVELER 
is  empowered  to  request  transportation  or  contract  any  debts  on 
account  of  this  journal.  The  publisher  Invariably  furnishes  letters 
over  his  own  siljnrture  where  any  favor  or  concession  may  be  desired, 
so  that  those  granting  them  without  such  letters  do  so  at  their  own  risk, 

THE  feeling  of  disappointment  that  attended  the 
declaration  of  war  against  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment for  reasons  that  seemed  hardly  warranted 
by  the  existing  conditions,  brought  forth  column  after 
column  of  editorial  comment,  and  almost  without  excep- 
tion of  a  pessimistic  character.  We  ourselves  joined 
the  ranks,  not  of  the  pessimists,  but  of  what  we  consid- 
ered the  conservative  element  of  the  journalistic  pro- 
fession, and  were  inclined  to  percolate  our  observations 
with  the  drippings  of  remonstrance  and  regret.  We 
are  well  into  the  controversy  now,  and  war  news  while 
none  the  less  interesting  still  has  resolved  itself  into  a 
quiescent  state,  and  we  are  contented  to  peruse  the 
regular  issues  of  the  dailies  to  the  exclusion  of  the  fake 
extras.  In  short,  we  have  calmed  down  and  donned 
our  reasoning  caps. 

War,  with  its  untold  horrors  and  enormous  cost,  is 
at  all  times  to  be  deprecated,  but  coming  as  it  has  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  ceutury,  thirty-three  years  since 
the  close  of  our  internecine  strife,  fifty  years  after  our 
contest  with  Mexico,  and  seventy-five  years  follow  ing 
our  last  naval  controversy  with  a  foreign  power,  it  will 
at  least  give  us  an  opportunity  to  tesr  not  only  our 
modern  war  vessels  but  the  wisdom  of  the  innovations 
and  changes  that  have  been  instituted  in  our  tactics 
within  the  past  twenty  years. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  duties  of  the  cavalry  were 
practically  inimical  with  those  of  the  infantry,  and  they 
were  closely  allied  in  all  engagements.  Under  more 
modern  ethics  the  mounted  troops  are  employed  mostly 
in  reconoitering,  foraging,  and  in  the  critical  periods  of 
battle.  Our  six-pounders,  so  effective  within  a  genera- 
tion, have  been  supplemented  by  great  thirteen-inch 
guns  carrying  a  projectile  of  nearly  half  a  ton,  capable 
of  penetrating  twelve  inches  of  Harveyized  steel  at  a 
range  of  two  and  one-half  miles;  our  coning  towers, 
our  rapid-fire  guns  for  the  annihilation  of  torpedo  boats, 
our  eighteen-inch  battle  ships,  our  new  system  of 
Indian  tactics  in  actual  engagements,  whereby  the 
wholesale  slaughter  of  the  solid  phalanx  is  materially 
minimized — all  are  radical  changes  in  military  and 
naval  codes  within  the  period  of  but  twenty  years. 
We  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  profiting  by  our  ex- 
perience, and  of  learning  how  valuable  or  how  useless 
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these  signal  alterations  have  been.  We  will  know  how 
quickly  we  can  secure  our  v  olunteers,  how  main',  how 
readily,  how  soon  we  can  drill  them  to  an  efficient 
standard,  and  how  rapidly  and  systematically  they  can 
be  mobilized  at  a  given  point;  we  will  test  the  unques- 
tioned patriotism  of  our  people  by  the  celerity  of  re- 
sponse from  the  comparative  few  who  may  be  needed, 
and  above  all  we  will  realize  (and  without  fear  of 
political  interference)  that  our  navy  should  be  strength- 
ened five  fold  to  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  the  mari- 
time nations  of  the  world  to-day.  Perhaps  Senator 
Morgan  of  Alabama  who  so  vigorously  and  successfully 
opposed  the  suggested  contracts  for  armor  plates  some 
two  or  three  years  ago  (and  who  so  ardently  advocated 
the  war  measure  against  the  Spanish  government)  will 
be  willing  to  crawl  into  his  shell  and  acknowledge 
— what  we  all  knew  before — that  he  was  inconsistent. 

Dewey's  phenomenal  victory  at  Manila,  and  the  un- 
questioned ultimate  success  of  the  American  arms 
will  likewise  gain  for  us  a  respect  from  the  continental 
powers  that  will  stand  us  well  in  hand  in  future  contro- 
versies. As  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  it  seems  to  have 
suddenly  assumed  an  elastic  interpretation,  and  in  our 
opinion,  properly  so.  "All's  fair  in  love  and  war,"  as 
our  frontispiece  illustrates,  and  as  our  present  conflict 
will  cost  the  American  government  not  less  than  $500.- 
000,000,  however  short  it  may  last,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  lives  and  private  interests  involved,  let  us  bear  in 
mind  at  all  times:  "To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils." 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  should  we  succeed  in  ob- 
taining absolute  control  of  both  the  Philippines  and  the 
Island  of  Porto  Rrico,  we  should  by  all  means  retain 
them  under  the  protection  of  the  stars  and  stripes.  In 
the  face  of  the  decree  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  it  was  not  our  intention  to  usurp  the  Cuban 
territory  in  the  event  of  our  success,  we  would  be  in- 
consistent and  acting  in  bad  faith  to  make  any  such 
attempt. 


WITH  pleasure  we  present  the  June  number  of 
THE  TRAVELER  to  our  many  readers,  and 
although  a  trifle  late,  owing  to  the  immense 
details  involved  in  the  reconstruction  of  our  plant  so 
recently  destroyed  by  fire,  we  believe  it  is  fully  up  to 
the  standard,  both  from  its  artistic  standpoint  and  its 
literary  features.  There  is  at  least  one  advantage  we 
have  gained,  and  that  is  a  complete  new  dress  of  type. 
It  was  cast  especially  for  THE  TRAVELER,  right  in  San 
Francisco,  too,  and  we  may  add  that  we  know  of  no 
other  paper  that  uses  this  special  face.  As  to  the  neat- 
ness and  clearness,  and  the  general  ty  pographical  ap- 
pearance of  the  June  issue  we  leave  it  to  our  friends  to 
judge.   

THE  time  for  a  discussion  on  the  policy  or  pro- 
priety of  Cuban  intervention  has  passed,  for  we 
have  already  intervened  and  time  will  prove 
the  wisdom  of  our  course,  but,  nevertheless,  we  must 
still  respect  continental  opinion  of  our  action  as  based 
upon  the  codes  of  international  law.  Three  rules  may 
be  laid  down  as  covering  the  cases  where  intervention 
is  justifiable  under  the  codes.  These  three  rules  are 
stated  by  Lawrence  in  his  "Principles  of  International 
Law"  to  be:  "1.— Intervention  to  ward  off  imminent 
danger  to  the  intervening  power  is  justifiable.    2.— In 
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pursuance  of  a  right  to  intervene  given  by  treats-  is 
technically  warranted.  3. — To  prevent  or  terminate 
the  illegal  intervention  of  another  state  is  justifiable." 
It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  motive  announced  by 
the  United  States  for  its  action  in  the  present  crisis  does 
not  come  under  any  one  of  these  three  fieads,  but  on 
the  grounds  of  humanity,  as  we  are  pleased  to  term  it. 
Lawrence,  the  able  expounder,  covers  the  case  in  point 
(and  which,  by  the  way,  might  be  termed  Rule  4)  when 
he  says:  "  Should  the  cruelty  be  so  long  continued  and 
so  revolting  that  the  best  instincts  of  human  nature  are 
outraged  by  it,  and  should  an  opportunity  arise  for 
bringing  it  to  an  end  and  remov  ing  its  cause  without 
adding  fuel  to  the  flame  of  war,  there  is  nothing  in  Un- 
law of  nations  which  will  condemn  as  a  wrongdoer  the 
state  which  steps  forward  and  undertakes  the  necessary 
intervention,  but  each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  own 
merits."  In  this  connection  we  can  consider  the  Cuban 
question. 

Again,  emergencies  will  frequently  make  interven- 
tion blameless  as  an  exception  to  ordinary  rules,  though 
not  making  it  strictly  legal,  perhaps.  To  put  a  stop  to 
barbarous  and  abominable  cruelty  is  a  high  act  of 
honor  and  policy,  above  and  beyond  the  domain  of 
law.  It  maybe  destitute  of  technical  legality,  but  it 
may  be  morally  right  and  even  praiseworthy  Some 
writers  look  favorably  upon  intervention  at  the  request 
of  established  governments,  but  deny  that  right  at  the 
request  of  rebels.  Rut  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  request 
from  either  party  cannot  alter  the  quality  of  the  act  and 
should  not.  Therefore  we  see  that  the  right  of  inde- 
pendence, and  the  duty  of  self-preservation  are  the 
fundamental  principles  and  instincts  of  all  classes  and 
bodies,  and  they  can  certainly  admit  of  no  hair-splitting 
sentiments  on  the  part  of  the  intervenor  who  seeks  to 
maintain  those  principles  for  those  who  may  be  in 
danger  of  hav  ing  them  assaulted. 


RUMORS  of  gold  finds  in  Alaska  have  been  almost 
as  numerous  as  war  rumors,  although  the  lat- 
ter have  for  some  weeks  overshadowed  the 
former  in  importance.  Regarding  the  report  that  gold 
had  been  found  on  Norton  Sound,  Alaska,  recently, 
and  as  early  as  1867,  the  following  extracts  from  a 
letter  written  by  J.  C.  Green  of  Seattle  to  a  friend  in 
this  city  will  be  of  interest: 

My  reason  for  doubting  that  gold  has  been  founJ  in  the 
Golovine  Bay  country  on  the  northern  shore  of  Norton  Sound, 
or  Kotzebue  Sound,  is  that  I  have  been  all  over  that  particu- 
lar section  and  have  never  seen  any,  We  have  had  in  our 
employ  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  prospectors, 
who  have  also  hunted  faithfully  for  "minlck"  (the  native 
word  for  gold),  and  found  only  "ouhock"  (lead).  I  know 
personally  a  ^reat  many  of  those  who  were  with  the  Western 

Union  Telegraph  expedition  of  '67,  also  a  gentleman  who 

was  formerly  in  Prof.  Davidson's  ollice.  and  have  yet  to  heai 
one  of  them  say  he  ever  saw  gold  in  possession  of  natives 
there.  I  do  not  say  that  it  cannot  be  found.  I  only  hope  it 
may  be.  It  seems  that  a  person  w  ho  chooses  to  do  so  can 
circulate  any  kind  of  mining  story  without  foundation.  At 
least  I  have  found  this  the  case  after  "Chasing  rainbows  " 
some  years  in  that  line.  It  would  be  strange  it  I  had  spent 
sixteen  years  in  a  section  where  gold  was  plentiful  in  the 
hands  of  natives,  yet  never  saw  a  trace  of  it  myself,  The 
nearest  I  hav  e  come  to  it  is  when  I  met  some  one  who  said 
he  "saw  someone  else  who  said  he  had  a  friend  who  said 
he  knew  a  man  who  had  brought  gold  out  from  Kotzebue,'' 
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S  A  PARLIAMENTARY  leader,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone displayed  remarkable  courage,  re- 
source and  resolution:  he  was  a  wonderful 
debater,  and  a  magnificent  platform  orator. 
His  energy  and  vitality  seemed  boundless, 
and  he  always  possessed  an  implicit  faith  in  the  right- 
eousness of  his  own  cause — that  highest  qualification  for 
inspiring  others.  He  had  a  positive  passion  for  accuracy, 
and  was  so  careful  to  convey  his  exact  meaning,  and 
to  make  tine  distinctions,  that  he  seemed  sometimes  to 
be  quibbling.  He  had  a  wonderful  ability  for  expound- 
ing a  complex  and  involved  subject,  and  his  intellect  w  as 
so  marvelously  subtle  that  he  could  make  whatever 
cause  he  espoused  appear  to  be  the  only  one  that  a 
man  of  sense  could  possibly  espouse.  He  had  mobile 
and  expressive  features,  and  possessed  every  oratorical 
gift  and  grace  except  that  of  brevity.  His  endurance 
was  extraordinary.  Main-  times  he  did  a  day's  work 
at  his  office,  sat  through  a  long  and  exciting  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  then  spoke  for  three 
hours  at  the  close  of  it.  In 
the  discussion  of  all  public 
questions  he  was  passion- 
ately earnest,  and  even  in 
private  conversation  he  could 
be  learned  and  abstruse:  yet 
in  times  of  relaxation  he  dis- 
played a  boyish  playfulness, 
and  his  I  a  ugh  was  most 
genial.  In  the  house  he  in- 
variably listened  with  respecl 
to  the  arguments  of  his  oppo- 
nents and  in  a  keenly  con- 
tested debate  gave  close  at- 
tention to  the  speakers:  if  his 
party  were  attacked  he  would 
sometimes  use  indignant  lan- 
guage: but  generally  he  relied 
upon  his  powers  of  persua- 
sion. He  w  as  exceedingly  in- 
dustrious, and  made  the  best 
use  of  his  time:  if  kept  w  ait- 
ing at  a  railway  station,  he  would  read  Homer 
or  some  other  classic,  and  at  a  picnic  would  throw 
himself  upon  the  heather  and  peruse  a  pamphlet  upon 
some  topic  of  the  day.  His  capacity  for  work  was 
almost  unlimited,  and  his  memorv  surprising.  His 
manner  was  extremely  kindly,  even  courtly.  Vast  as 
was  the  amount  of  his  correspondence,  he  never  em- 
ployed either  a  stenographer  or  a  typewriter,  but  w  rote 
all  his  letters  and  manuscripts  from  beginning  to  end 
in  his  own  hand. 

During  his  undergraduate  days,  the  University  of 
Oxford  w  as  the  center  of  a  strong  opposition  to  reform, 
and  also  of  the  great  religious  revival  in  the  church. 
So  here  we  have  the  explanation  of  several  elements  of 
Gladstone's  character:  his  love  of  antiquity,  his  fond- 
ness for  academic  studies,  his  early  Toryism,  and  his 
lifelong  interest  in  theological  and  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions. And  even  after  he  had  thrown  off  the  conser- 
vatism instilled  into  him  by  the  University,  he  still  re- 
mained a  lover  of  Oxford,  which  he  said  had  "taught 
him  to  value  truth  and  to  follow  it  at  all  costs  and 
hazards."  Even  during  the  busiest  session.  Gladstone 
never  travelled  on  Sunday,  or  dined  away  from  home 
on  that  day  except  to  comfort  a  sick  or  mourning  friend. 
He  kept  a  large  Bible-  open  in  his  dressing-room  and 
daily  read  in  it.  When  at  Hawarden  Castle,  he 
attended  prayers  every  morning  at  Hawarden  Church, 
no  matter  how  stormy  the  weather.  His  hold  upon  the 
masses  of  his  fellow-countrymen  was  based  upon  their 
belief  that  he  was  animated  by  a  sincere  regard  for 
their  welfare,  and  by  a  strong  sense  of  his  duty  to  God. 
He  himself  said  that  after  sixty  years  of  public  life  he 
held  more  strongly  than  ever  to  the  conviction  that 
faith  in  a  real,  near,  and  personal  God  is  the  great  hope 
of  the  future,  and  the  mainstay  of  civilization.  In  ac- 
counting for  his  changes  of  opinion  on  main-  matters 
he  said  that  he  had  been  educated  to  believe  human 
liberty  an  evil,  but  had  learned  to  regard  it  as  a  great 
and  all-important  good. 
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In  the  opinion  of  David  Herriott.  a  resident  of  this 
city  who  has  had  the  practical  experience  of  nearly  a 
year's  stay  at  Manila,  the  soldiers  sent  to  the  Philip- 
pines will  encounter  more  danger  from  the  climate  than 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  war. 

"It  is  surprising,"  says  Mr.  Herriott.  "that  so  little 
is  known  about  the  difficulties  that  foreigners  must 
contend  with  there.  Although  for  many  years  English. 
German  and  American  ships  have  visited  the  Philip- 
pines, the  vaguest  ideas  appear  to  exist  regarding  the 
real  condition  of  things  there.  I  am  cert'iin  that  San 
Franciscans  d<>  not  realize  the  risk  they  run  as  to  chol- 
era, the  dread  disease  that  makes  such  ravages  upon 
the  native  population  yearly. 

"In  the  East,  the  Philippines  are  regarded  as  the 
home  of  cholera.  The  infection  constantly  menaces 
the  foreign  resident,  though  Europeans  succumb  less 
quickly  to  the  disease  than  the  natives.  The  attack 
usually  terminates  fatally  within  a  few  hours.  I  have 
seen  deaths  occur  before  the  victim  could  be  removed 
from  the  ship  to  the  shore,  though  he  were  transferred 
as  soon  as  taken  ill.  These  however 
were  native  cases. 

"The  man  who  has  the  strongest 
constitution  stands  the  best  chance  of 
keeping  his  health  in  Manila.  Even 
he  must  take  the  most  careful  pre- 
cautions, abstaining  from  use  of  nativ  e 
fruits  and  the  drinking  of  water.  The 
islands  being  of  volcanic  origin,  springs 
are  abundant.  The  water  is  hard,  often 
comes  from  great  depth,  is  almost  ice- 
lold.  and  delightful  to  the  taste.  It  is 
nevertheless  a  sure  breeder  of  sick- 
ness. Everyone  who  goes  to  Manila 
should  be  provided  w  ith  disinfectants, 
quinine,  and  above  all,  brandy  and 
plenty  of  it.  In  fact  there  are  parts  of 
the  season  when  brandy  is  the  only 
liquid  safe  to  drink.  If  water  is  drank 
at  all,  it  should  invariably  be  boiled. 

"It  is  greatly  in  favor  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  Admiral  Dewey's  fleet  that 
they  are  on  ship  board.  The  bracing  sea  breezes 
are  a  tonic,  warding  off  the  extreme  lassitude  which 
overcomes  the  foreigner  after  he  has  been  at  Manila 
tor  a  short  time.  The  climate  is  much  like  that 
of  other  tropical  countries,  the  changes  being  those 
marked  by  the  monsoons.  The  atmosphere  is  very 
moist,  the  heat  greatest  from  March  to  June.  Dur- 
ing that  period  thunderstorms  and  earthquakes  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.    It  is  impossible  for  Europeans 
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Amid  all  the  excitement  of  the  present  contest. wh  en 
great  ironclads  are.  almost  for  the  first  time  in  the 
world's  history,  grappling  in  a  death  struggle,  people 
are  apt  to  forget  that  the  United  States  already  possesses 
a  coaling  station  in  the  very  center  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Indeed,  the  administration  has  been  in  the  habit  of  for- 
getting all  about  the  fact  for  quite  a  number  of  years. 

Though  its  acquisition  was  considered  rather  a  diplo- 
matic triumph,  and  though  a  large  sum  of  money  has 
been  sunk  upon  the  spot.  Pago-Pago  Harbor  has  been 
quite  neglected  by  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  past 
half  dozen  years.  No  warship  has  visited  Samoa  since 
1802,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  have  almost  lost  their  sig- 
nificance in  the  native  mind.  and.  as  a  consequence, 
the  prestige  of  the  American  race  has  suffered  greatly. 
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to  adapt    themselves    permanently  to  the  climate. 

"Men  who  go  to  Manila  should  be  supplied  with  the 
lightest  of  East  India  clothing  and  mosquito  netting. 
The  mosquitoes  there  are  a  frightful  pest.  Reds  and 
bedding  are  an  unknown  quantity,  the  heat  making  the 
board  floors  preferable.  Sometimes  a  breeze  springs  up 
at  midnight  and  then  covering  of  thin  quality  is  used. 
In  Manila  no  one  wants  furniture.  The  principal 
thing  desired  is  air  space." 


Had  affairs  in  the  East  taken  a  different  turn,  and  had 
Admiral  Dewey  been  forced  into  an  ocean  chase  after 
the  now  defeated  Spanish  cruisers,  the  value  of  a  coal- 
ing base  in  Samoa  might  have  made  itself  apparent. 
Even  as  it  is.  if  extensive  operations  are  to  be  carried 
(in  in  the  Philippines,  and  if  the  U.  S.  navy  is  to  make 
a  long  stay  in  these  waters,  the  neglected  Pago-Pago 
may  yet  become  of  importance. 

Roth  from  a  picturesque  and  utilitarian  point  of  view 
the  harbor  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  Pacific. 
It  is  simply  a  deep  gorge,  about  three  miles  long, 
cutting  the  little  Island  of  Tututila  almost  in  two.  On 
either  side  rise  high  mountains,  around  the  rugged  tops 
of  which  the  strong  trade  wind  eternally  roars.  The 
lower  slopes  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  luxuriant  fol- 
iaged,  native  plantations  of  taro  and  bananas  are  perched 
in  the  most  inaccessible  places,  and  further  dow  n,  thick 
groves  of  cocoanut  palms  reach  right  to  the  water's 
edge.  Every  inch  of  ground  is  utilized,  and  wherever 
there  is  a  small  patch  of  allu- 
via] on  the  shores  of  the  bay, 
there  a  native  village  is  found. 
The  brow  n  huts  of  theSamoans 
peep  out  along  the  shore,  for 
the  people  love  to  live  by  the 
w  ater,  and  disdain  to  place  their 
houses  in  a  higher  and  safer 
spot.  The  consequence  is  that 
every  now  and  again,  when  a 
great  tidal  wave  sweeps  up  the 
bay,  every  village  is  wrecked, 
and  great  suffering  results. 
Luckily  these  waves  are  rare, 
and  it  is  a  good  many  years 
since  one  has  visited  the  place. 

In  spite  of  its  romantic  beauty. 
Pago-Pago  is  hardly  a  pleasant 
place  to  live  in.  It  always  rains 
there:  a  day  without  a  heavy 
fall  is  an  exception.  Then,  too. 
it  always  blows;  heavy  squalls  rush  through  the  gaps 
between  the  mountains  with  annoying  frequency.  And 
owing  to  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  harbor,  the  wind 
is  ever  in  one  or  two  directions,  either  up  or  down  the 
bay.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  it  is  a  tine 
commodious  harbor,  with  deep  water  everywhere,  and 
anchorage  room  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  whole 
navy  of  the  United  States. 

(Concluded  on  page  92) 
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There  were  but  few 


Long  before  the 
coming  hither  of  the  padres, 
those  pioneers  who  in  passing  left  a  record  of  achieve- 
ment rich  with  heroic  endeavor  and  religious  loyalty, 
Spain  had  added  Alta  and  Raja  California  to  her  West- 
ern possessions,  only  to  neglect  them  until  such  time 
as  it  suited  her  imperial  will  to  make  use  of  them.  Her 
buccaneers,  who  seem  on  close  historical  inspection  to 
have  been  a  very  daring  lot  of  sea  dogs  indeed,  with 
a  passion  for  piracy  unprecedented  by  the  ocean-rovers 
of  any  other  nation,  came  the  seas  across  as  early  as 
1542  in  search  of  landed  jew  - 
els for  their  country's  crown. 
The  acquisition  of  territory 
had  become  a  ruling  charac- 
teristic with  Hispania;  an  ap- 
petite whetted  by  indulgence, 
more  worlds  to  conquer,  and  these  she  meant  should 
pass  into  royal  keeping. 

Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo,  picturesquely  provided  for 
as  to  name  and  habiliments,  a  Portuguese  navigator  in 
Spanish  employ,  was  the  first  to  frighten  the  seagulls 
by  his  appearance  on  this  coast.  Cruising  as  far  north 
as  the  big  headland  now  called  Cape  Mendocino,  lie 
baptized  it  Cape  Mendoza,  in  honor  of  the  then  Viceroy 
of  Mexico  or  New  Spain.  Cabrillo  also  christened  our 
Farallones,  after  his  pilot  Farallo,  and  then  sailed  con- 
tentedly home,  knowing  naught  and  caring  less  about 
the  horde  of  historians  to  come  who  should  dispute  his 
adventurous  voyage  as  original  discoverer.  Six  de- 
cades later,  one  of  the  Philips  sent  General  Sebastian 
Viscayno  this  way  to  continue  the  pleasing  business  of 
discovery.  He  located  San  Diego's  harbor,  Santa  Bar- 
bara's channel  isles,  and  Monterey  Bay,  naming  it 
after  Count  de  Monte  Rev.  another  of  Mexico's  vice- 
roys. 

Spain  later  conceived  the  idea  that  this  coast  would 
be  a  good  rendezvous  for  the  vessels  she  employed  in 
trade  with  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  several  voyages 
were  made  accordingly  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
the  eighteenth  century  other  explorers  navigated  the 
coast  and  sailed  away  again,  to  be  welcomed  home  and 
duly  promoted  whether  they  had  accomplished  anything 
of  importance  or  not.  In  1770  Spain  had  her  hands  full 
in  a  war  w  ith  Great  Britain,  and  her  flag  was  conspicu- 
ous by  its  absence  on  this  coast  for  some  ten  years. 
According  to  all  accounts,  Spanish  galleons  in  early 
days  were  better  equipped  with  anchors  and  cables  than 
anything  else,  the  method  of  mooring  being  to  secure 
stem  and  stern  by  four  and  six.  Even  to  a  landlubber 
the  idea  is  amusing  of  a  ship  thus  resisting  the  strong 
currents  and  irregular  tides  of  our  coast,  instead  of 
being  permitted  to  ride  at  stern  anchorage. 

But  California's  real  history  began  with  the  land  and 
sea  expeditions  of  the  Franciscan  fathers.  Could  Spain 
have  forseen  that  in  little  more  than  a  half  century 
from  the  founding  of  her  first  and  most  southern  settle- 
ment. San  Diego,  in  1760,  her  power  would  be  usurped 
by  Mexico,  whose  discontent  was  even  then  so  manifest 
as  to  cause  uneasiness  at  Madrid,  we  who  now  call  this 
fair  land  of  promise  and  fulfillment  our  very  ow  n  would 
in  all  probability  have  no  quaint  missions  to  link  us 
with  the  dreamy  past;  no  fast-crumbling  adobe  mutely 
eloquent  of  the  zeal  of  teachers  whose  labors  were  so 
sincere  and  self-sacrificing  that  succeeding  generations 
must  ever  be  impressed  by  the  thought  of  them.  Should 
we  permit  these  missions  to  return  to  the  dust  from 
whence  they  came,  when  the  expenditure  of  a  few  dol- 
lars will  stay  the  hand  of  Time  which,  alas!  is  no 
respecter  of  the  beautiful,  it  w  ill  be  a  sin — of  omission, 
if  you  will — that  one  prays  may  not  rest  upon  our  heads, 
to  our  everlasting  discredit. 

Within  a  dozen  years  almost  as  many  missions  were 
established.  Cattle  were  imported  by  Spain  in  1770. 
To  the  northeast  of  San  Diego,  where  the  padres  sow  ed 
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the  first  seeds  of  a  spiritual  and  material  civilization,  an 
immense  and  fertile  valley  extended  to  Mount  St.  Ber- 
nardin,  grow  n  with  w  heat,  vines,  olives,  and  fruits. 
Farther  up  the  coast  was  the  largest  tow  n  in 
Upper  California.  Pueblo  de  los  Angeles,  the 
v  latter  half  of  which  musical  name  still  clings 
to  a  young  metropolis  now  known  the  world 
over.  Monterey  in  San  Luis  Obispo  Coun- 
ty was  the  seat  of  government,  a  collection  of  mud 
houses,  each,  however,  dignified  .by  the  term  "  Fl 
Castillo."  A  so-called  fort  established  at  the  Cape 
of  Pines  boasted  of  protection  in  the  shape  of  sev- 
eral decrepit  guns,  their  rustv  muzzles  pointing  sea- 
ward. The  good  work  begun  by  Padre  Junipero  Serra. 
president  of  the  missions,  and  Caspar  de  Portola,  cap- 
tain of  dragoons  and  first  military  governor  of  the 
Californias.  increased  with  the  years-  until  the  last  of 
the  twenty-one  missions  was  founded.  Indeed,  the 
interval  between  1769  and  1822  was  a  golden  age  that 
preceded  the  golden  age  of  mineral  wealth.  To  it  the 
novelist  may  turn  for  literary 
treasure  inexhaustible  and  a 
picture  that  never  wearies. 
Orchards  laden  with  fruit; 
vines,  heavy  with  fruitage,  cov- 
ering the  hillsides;  cellars  stored  w  ith  casks  of  red  and 
white  wines;  fields  yielding  their  harvests  of  wheat; 
granaries  overflowing  with  grain;  at  mission  and  at 
pueblo  such  hospitality  that  the  stranger  might  well 
fancy  himself  in  an  enchanted  realm — such  was  the 
miracle  wrought  by  the  men  in  gowns  of  gray-brown 
homespun.  Incapacitated  by  their  vows  from  holding 
personal  property,  their  fidelity  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose remain  unchallenged. 

A  stubborn  class  of  pagans  were  the  Indian  tribes 
that  the  fathers  sought  to  civilize,  and  whose  labors 
they  directed  to  the  profit  of  the  church  and  crown.  As 
to  the  aboriginal  Californians.  historians,  never  very 
amiable  co-workers,  disagree.  One  quality  they  (the 
aboriginals,  not  the  respected  historians)  certainly  did 
possess  in  common— courage  to  fight  against  invasion 
of  their  happy  hunting  grounds.  Many  of  our  counties 
owe  their  euphonious  names  to  chiefs  and  tribes,  as  for 
instance,  Yolo,  Shasta,  Colusa,  Napa,  Solano.  Marin, 
Sonoma.  The  women,  too,  were  sufficiently  comely  to 
cause  wholesale  desertion  of  ships  by  their  crews,  the 
men  settling  among  the  Indians.  Captain  Morago, 
exploring  Cali- 
fornia, discov- 
ered the  San 
Joaquin  River 
and  gave  Cala- 
veras County 
its  name  becau.--e 
of  the  I  n  d  i  a  n 
skulls  scattered 
there. 

From  the  es- 
tablishment of 
Spanish  colonies 
a  n  d  garrisons 
until  Mexico 
severed  her  ties 
with  Spain,  no 
events  of  impor- 
tance occurred. 
The  missions. 

A  Kb 

fostered  by  sup- 
plies and  money  sent  regularly  from  Acapulco  and 
San  Bias,  began  to  pay  enormous  dividends  upon 
the  investment.  When  Mexico  took  possession  nt 
California  the  wealth  of  the  missions  in  live  stock, 
agriculture,  money  and  church  ornaments  was  vast. 
Mission  Dolores  owned  76,000  head  of  cattle.  050  tame 
horses,  2084  horses  for  breeding  purposes,  820  mules, 
70,000  sheep.  2000  hogs,  and  456  yoke  of  working  oxen. 
The  other  missions  were  equally  prosperous.  The  de- 
cline of  the  mission  system  after  Mexican  and  United 
States  accession  is  familiar  history. 

The  discovery  of  San  Francisco  Bay  is  a  debatable 
point,  generally  credited  to  Portala's  accidental  detour 
while  in  quest  of  Monterey  Bay.  Among  the  most  in- 
teresting of  early  romances  is  the  love  story  of  the 
beautiful  Donna  Concepcion  Arguello.  daughter  of  San 


Francisco's  Spanish  commandante,  and  Count  Von 
Resenoff,  Russia's  ambassador  to  Japan,  who  came 
here  to  effect  Russian  colonization.  Their  union  was 
not  to  be.  The  Count,  on  the  way  home  to  obtain 
royal  consent  to  the  marriage,  w  as  killed  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse  in  Siberia.  Upon  learning  his  fate  the  broken- 
hearted girl  became  a  nun.  devoting  herself  to  holy  and 
charitable  work  until  her  death,  at  Benicia,  In  i860. 
Let  us  hope  that  their  faithful  souls  were  then  reunited. 

When  our  British  cousins  impolitely  hustled  us  out 
of  Oregon  in  1811,  a  number  of  the  fur  traders  sent  by 
John  Jacob  Astor  to  Astoria  made  their  way  to  Cali- 
fornia, but  from  1813  to  1822  few  if  any  Americans 
were  here  excepting  those  connected  with  trading  posts. 
The  Russians  had  established  themselves  as  early  as 
1806.  to  conduct  their  trading  business  with  Alaska, 
setting  an  industrious  example  that  irritated  Spain. 
In  1804.  at  Madrid,  the  Californias  were  separated. 

Pueblos  were  founded  no  nearer  than  five  leagues  to 
any  other  Spanish  settlement,  four  square  leagues  being 
the  allotted  space.  Each  had  a  comisionado,  two  al- 
caldes, six  regidores  and  other  officials.  Grants  of  lots 
to  settlers  were  made  on  condition  that  they  keep  arms 
and  horses  ready  to  march  against  an  enemy  if  so 
ordered.  These  land  grants  have  since  caused  endless 
litigation,  and  enriched  lawyers  innumerable. 

With  five  thousand  miles  of  coast,  and  a  country  un- 
rivaled in  agricultural  and  mineral  possibilities,  Spain 
established  no  commerce.  California  was  developed 
only  as  a  source  of  private  supply  to  the  crown.  Yet 
we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  since  the  barbarities 
and  atrocities  w  hich  the  accusing  hand  of  the  historian 
has  set  down  from  century  to  century,  recording  Spain's 
heartlessness  and  cruel  subjugation  of  foreign  slaves, 
are  happily  absent  from  the  archives  of  Los  Califor- 
nias. Across  the  fair  face  of  California  is  no  scar 
such  as  cuts  into  the  soil  of  Cuba  when  trenches  are 
dug  to  receive  the  starved  and  mercifully  dead  bodies 
of  reconcentrados.  Our  State's  good  name  is  untarn- 
ished— not  because  of  Spain's  intentional  kindness,  but 
because  of  her  indifference.  There  chanced  to  be 
nothing  within  the  Golden  Gate  to  arouse  her  royal 
displeasure.  In  the  yielding  of  her  territory  to  Mexico, 
Spain  merely  accepted  the  inevitable  w  ithout  resorting 
to  futile  bloodshed.  Thus,  by  accident  as  it  were,  the 
romance  of  Los  Californias  is  a  romance  builded  upon 
the  careless,  happy  lives  of  its  Spanish  settlers,  who 
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took  unto  themselves  haciendas  and  wives;  whose  cat- 
tle roamed  over  acres  so  main-  and  so  wide  that  the 
ranchero  himself  scarce  knew  the  extent  of  his  posses- 
sions; whose  children  and  grandchildren  played  at  his 
knee,  grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  heedless  of 
to-day  and  leaving  all  care  to  the  "  manana  "  that  never 
comes;  neglectful  of  the  land  that  became  an  unculti- 
vated waste  and  finally  passed  to  thriftier  hands  in 
whose  veins  ran  no  ease-loving  Latin  blood. 

The  Castilian  Dons  of  California  were  not  the  Dons 
of  the  mother  country  by  the  Mediterranean.  Digni- 
fied, courtly,  chivalrous,  hospitable,  generous;  proud 
even  when  reduced  to  frijoles,  faded  raiment,  and 
bare  earthen  floor  for  a  bed.  the  Don  of  Califor- 
"nia  may  have  had  his  vices,  his  faults.  But,  somehow, 
one  does  not  find  it  easy  to  recall  them. 
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OUR  THBATRES. 

!  HIS  life  becomes  a  theatre  in  which  the 
public  finds  free  entertainment,  with 
tlesh-and-blood  hemes  for  dramatis 
personae — in  other  words,  when  these 
United  States  are  involved  in  a  great 
war.  all  branches  of  business  suffer 
more  or  less,  excepting  those  that  furn- 
ish government  supplies.  That  the 
theatrical  trade  should  languish  a  bit 
under  pressure  of  an  excitement  that 
diverts  public  attention  from  playhouse  programs  to  the 
free-for-all  newspaper  bulletin  boards,  is  only  to  be 
expected. 

During  Civil  War  times,  much  havoc  was  wrought 
among  the  play  folk  by  the  dull  condition  of  affairs. 
The  entertainment  which  the  average  mind  craves  was 
fully  satisfied  by  the  stirring  news,  scenes  and  events 
of  the  day — all  of  which  cost  nothing  and  was  highly 
interesting-  This  is  partially  true  of  the  theatres  to- 
day throughout  the  country.  There  were  never  so 
many  idle  mummers;  never  such  distress  along  the 
rialto;  never  so  many  calls  for  aid  from  all  quarters, 
nor  such  a  heavy  tax  upon 
the  resources  of  that  most 
worthy  organization,  the 
Actors'  Fund  of  America. 

San  Francisco  is  feeling 
the  dire  effects  of  the  war 
excitement,  theatrically, 
far  less  than  the  Atlantic 
cities.  Indeed,  private  ad- 
vices from  New  York  con- 
vince me  that  our  managers 
at  this  end  of  the  line  are 
doing  extremely  w  ell,  com- 
pared with  their  sorely-tried 
brethren  in  the  perturbed 
East.  So  let  us  be  thank- 
ful that  we  are  alive  these 
days,  and  especially  that 
the  past  month  has  brought 
us  such  artistic  and  pleasur- 
able things  as  the  reper- 
toires of  Pilar-Morin  and 
Robert  Mantell:  exception- 
ally clever  people,  both  of 
them,  with  support  that 
redounded  to  their  credit, 
and  so  much  of  cleanliness 
in  their  respective  forms  of 
entertainment  that  the 
enemies  of  the  high-kick- 
and-lingerie  school  of  mis- 
behavior had  absolutely 
nothing  to  cavil  at. 

With  soldiers  coming 
and  going  by  thousands, 
the  horizon  a  kaleidoscope  ■  - 

of  brass  buttons  and  flags,  the  air  filled  with  soul-stir- 
ring music  and  the  public  pulse  at  fever-throbs,  it 
behooves  a  wise  theatrical  management  to  fly  it;  kite 
low .  Therefore  we  shall  have  little  for  the  present  at 
the  Baldwin  and  California,  the  better,  perhaps,  to 
appreciate  the  choice  program  coming  later.  Follow- 
ing Ysaye's  engagement,  the  Baldwin  will  take  a 
summer  siesta,  re-opening  after  a  period  with  several 
of  the  Frohman  attractions,  including  "The  Sign  of  the 
Cross,"  "Secret  Service"  and  "Never  Again."  Then 
there  will  be  all  of  Klaw  and  Frlanger's  attractions. 
David  Belasco's  latest  production,  the  Bostonians. 
Richard  Mansfield,  adorable  Julia  Marlowe,  probably 
Sol  Smith  Russell,  Augustus  Pitou's  attractions,  the 
James-Warde-Rhea  Combination.  E.  H.  Southern, 
Fanny  Davenport.  "A  Lady  of  Quality,"  "A  Man 
From  Mexico,"  "The  Circus  Girl,"  "The  Wedding 
Day,"  "The  French  Maid."  "The  Bride-Elect,"  De 
Wolf  Hopper  and  the  Frank  Daniels  Opera  Company. 
And  a  right  good  prospect  this  is,  I'm  sure,  for  there 
are  star  names  among  these. 

Plays  and  people  booked  at  the  Columbia  for  the 
coming  season  are  Thomas  Keene,  Kellarthe  magician. 
West's  Minstrels,  Primrose  and  Dockstader's  Min- 
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strels,  Mathews  and  Bulger  in  "At  (Jay  Coney  Island," 
Hanlon's  Superba,  Hoyt's  farces,  "The  Salt  of  the 
Earth" — a  new  play  by  Joseph  Arthur;  James  A. 
Heme.  May  Irw  in.  Andrew  Mack.  Chauncy  Olcott. 
"Way  Down  East."  "A  Contented  Woman."  "At 
Piney  Ridge,"  "Cumberland  61,"  James  O'Neill,  The 
Lilliputians,  Robert  Mantell.  Roland  Reed.  "The 
Sporting  Duchess."  "The  Cherry  Pickers."  "Prisoner 
of  Zenda,"  "Under  the  Red  Robe"  and  "Blue  Jeans." 

To  the  California  are  coming  "Chimmie  Fadden," 
"Coon  Hollow,"  Girard  and  Donnelly,  "8  Bells."  "In 
Old  Kentucky."  Kellv  and  Mason.  "McFadden's  Row 
of  Flats,"  "Northern  Lights,"  "Sunshine  of  Paradise 
Alley,"  "The  Gay  Matinee  Girl."  "The  Old  Home- 
stead," "The  Tarrytown  Widow,"  "When  London 
Sleeps,"  Black  Patti  Troubadours,  (jus  Hall's  novel- 
ties, the  New  York  Stars,  Field's  Minstrels.  Richard 
and  Pringle's  Minstrels,  "On  the  Suwanee  River," 
"On  the  Wabash."  "A  Bov  Wanted,"  "Pudd'n- 
head  Wilson,"  "The  City  Sports,"  "The  Gay  Mas- 
queraders"  and  Reilly  and  Wood's  Combination. 
These  are  now  playing  to  $i  houses  but  will  be  seen 
here  at  "pop"  prices. 
Meanwhile  the  new  Frawleys  will  be  with  us  June 
i  )th  and  for  a  goodly  number 
of  weeks  thereafter.  Pretty 
Madeline  Bouton,  Maud  Winter. 
Cora  Tinnie.  Eleanor  Carey, 
Gertrude  Bennett.  Edward  M. 
Bell.  Theodore  Roberts,  Fritz 
Williams,  Samuel  Edwards, 
Alfred  Heck  man.  Robert  G. 
Wilson.  Alt.  Hampton.  David 
Conger  and  John  T.  Burke  will 
present  such  plays  as  E.  H. 
Southern's  romance.  "An  Enemv 
to  the  King,"  Daly's  "No.  9," 
"The  Masked  Ball,"  "Lost 
Twenty-Four  Hours."  "Libertv 
Hall."  "His  Absent  Boy."  "The 
Dancing  Girl,"  "The  Rajah." 
Daly's  newest  version  of  '.'The 
Taming'of  the  Shrew."  "Prisoner 
of  Zenda,"  "Great  Pink  Pearl" 
and  new  comedies  and' dramas. 

Clay  Clement  at  the  Columbia 
is  in  the  interimproducing  his 
own  romantic  comedy,  "The  New- 
Dominion."  Lucille  La  Verne  is 
in  the  cast  and  the  play  is  well 
received.  Mr.  Clement  is  a  dash- 
ing actor  who  made  havoc  with 
the  hearts  of  matinee  girls  during 
a  former  visit. 

San  Rafael  is  to  have  theatrical 
amusement  brought  to  its  aristo- 
cratic doors  the  coming  season, 
thanks  to  the  Friedlander,  Gott- 
lob  &  Co.  management.  The 
initial  occasion  is  a  presentation 
at  the  opera  house  there  on  the  evening  of  June  2d, 
of  "Moths,"  the  dramatization  by  George  E.  Lask  of 
Tivoli  fame.  In  the  cast  will  be  Frederick  Paulding. 
H.  S.  Duffield,  Archie  McQuarrie.  Charles  Charters. 
Wm.  Abrams,  Phosa  McAllister,  Fanny  Gillette.  Char- 
iots Beckwith  and  Helen  Dumars. 

Carrie  Roma's  voice  will  be  missed  at  the  Tivoli  this 
summer— nor  will  it  be  duplicated,  for  Roma's  gift  is 
hers  alone  in  quality  and  charm.  It  is  rarely  that  a 
soprano  voice  satisfies  the  hearer  as  her's  does.  One  is 
conscious  of  perfect  enjoyment  when  listening  to  its 
deliciously  clear,  true,  velvety  notes,  for  Roma's  voice 
combines  in  a  remarkable  degree  both  clearness  and 
softness.  This  California  girl,  moreover,  is  a  genuine 
artiste.  She  is  exceptionally  clever,  and  I  regret  that 
out  here  we  have  nothing  worthy  for  her  talent  to 
adapt  itself  to.  She  should  be  heard  in  San  Francisco 
in  grand  opera.  I  hope  that  some  day  we  shall  have 
her  here  in  some  such  role.  And  then,  1  opine,  there 
will  not  be  enough  inducement  in  this  town  to  make 
her  sign  another  contract  here,  for  she  will  be  where 
she  belongs— in  one  of  this  country's  biggest  opera 
organizations,  with  the  United  States  for  her  audience. 
"  The  Poster  "  is  going  down  to  fame  which  promises 


to  be  more  than  local.  It  is  exceedinglv  bright  and 
distinctly  novel — which  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  its 
librettist.  Mr.  Carpenter.  The  Tivoli  has  spent  much 
money  in  its  production,  but  it  is  all  returning  via  the 
box  office. 

Lewis  Morrison  is  a  mascot  at  the  Alcazar.  The  old- 
time  favorite  actor  is  renewing  his  popularity  after  a 
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long  absence  from  stage  haunts,  and  the  Morrison  sea- 
son will  be  an  interesting  one.  Juliet  Crosby  is  again 
in  the  cast,  the  better  for  a  needed  rest  in  the  south. 
Miss  Crosby  went  to  the  Alcazar  an  amateur  and 
played  Steadily  for  a  year,  learning  nearly  half  a  hun- 
dred parts  during  that  period.  It  is  by  such  hard  work 
as  this  that  professional  success  is  attained. 
Gustav  Walter's  death  will  not  make  any  material 
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change  with  Orpheum  affairs.  The  big  enterprises  into 
which  he  plunged  with  unvarying  good  judgment, 
though  apparently  reckless  in  the  risks  taken, 
will  be  carried  on  quite  as  ably  by  Mr.  John  Morrisev. 
who  has  a  very  convenient  amount  of  brains  under  his 
hat. 

I  regret  that  the  new  Frawleys  are  to  be  so  very, 
very  new  to  us.  I  should  like  to  see  among  them  the 
charming  face  of  dainty  Eleanor  Robson,  who  made 
her  debut  in  the  company  last  year.  She  is  w  inning 
very  kindly  notices  in  the  East  and  is  more  than  likely 
to  become  a  second  Maud  Adams. 

Thh  Bohemian. 
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AN  OCEAN  ACROBAT. 

C.  F.  HOLDER. 

Zgl|AUFORNIA  has  everything  on  a 
big  scale,  and  its  latest  discovered 
game  fish,  the  Leaping  Tuna,  is 
not  a  whit  behind  other  wonders 
of  the  Golden  State.  The  fish  is 
an  oceanic  privateer,  found  only 
on  the  high  seas  and  caught  among 
the  southern  islands  of  S  a  n  t  a 
Catalina,  San  Clemente  and  others,  where  vast  schools 
of  flying-fish  are  found. 

The  tuna  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  active  fish 
known,  and  for  years  it  has  been  considered  a  danger- 
ous fish  to  catch  in  the  Santa  Catalina  Channel,  inas- 
much as  several  instances  have  been  reported  where 
men  have  been  jerked  overboard  by  them:  hence  it  was 
considered  impossible  to  take  one  with  a  light  rod  and 
line,  but  finally  some  adventurous  spirit  made  the 
attempt,  and.  after  a  long  tight  covering  several  hours, 
a  tuna  was  brought  to  gaff,  and  probably  the  greatest 
deed  in  the  annals  of  fishing  accomplished. 

Tuna  fishing  is  unique.  The  outfit  is  different  from 
that  required  in  other  fishing;  one  must  have  a  reel 
w  hich  will  hold  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  of  twenty- 
one  strand  line,  and  the  latter  must  be  the  best  made 
to  stand  the  enormous  strain.  Such  an  outfit  comes 
high.  The  large  reels  of  the  best  make  cost  from  thirty 
to  seventy-five  dollars;  but  nearly  all  boatmen  have 
outfits  for  their  customers,  so  that  the  plain  ordinary 
citizen  can  catch  a  tuna  and  enjoy  the  sport  as  well  as 
the  ow  ner  of  a  tine  outfit.  Tuna  fishing  is  made  especi- 
ally attractive  at  Santa  Catalina  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  carried  on  at  night  or  during  the  day  as  fancy  dic- 
tates. The  early  evening  or  late  afternoon  appears  to 
be  the  best  time.  The  little  launch  is  tugging  at  her 
moorings,  the  big  flying-fish  bait  is  aboard,  and  every- 
thing is  ready  for  the  start. 

As  we  move  out  into  the  little  bay  the  oarsman  takes 
a  turn  with  his  painter,  holding  one  end  so  that  he  can 
toss  it  overboard  at  a  moment's  notice,  the  fisherman 
drops  over  his  bait,  allow  s  sixty  or  seventy  feet  to  run 
out.  then  with  thumb  on  the  heavy  leather  brake  waits 
for  the  bite.  It  is  a  delightful  fishing  country — smooth 
w  ater.  cool  and  clear;  the  little  bay  with  its  crescent 
beach,  its  rocky  sides,  and  high  hills  and  mountains 
rising  range  upon  range  until  they  seem  lost  in  the  blue 
haze.  The  launch  turns  about  a  lofty  rock  and  follows 
the  coast  that  is  everywhere  picturesque  and  attractive 
— now  rising  abruptly,  again  broken  by  canyons  that 
come  winding  down  to  the  sea.  rich  in  greens,  broken 
here  and  there  by  yellow,  and  many  blossoms.  In  the 
bay  the  water  is  green,  but  along  the  coast  it  is  an  in- 
tense blue — suggestive  of  the  deep  sea  that  the  tuna 
loves. 

Jelly  fishes  of  wonderful  shapes  go  drifting  by;  fly- 
ing fish  leap  into  the  air  and  swim  away,  and  then  the 
man  at  at  the  rod  is  awakened  from  his  dreams  by  a 
jerk  that  almost  takes  the  rod  from  his  hands  and 
brings  him  up  standing,  while  the  click  of  the  reel 
sings  loudly.  The  boatman  has  cast  off  the  boat  at 
the  first  note  of  warning,  and  the  launch  rounds  to 
w  atch  the  struggle  that  is  sure  to  come.  The  reel  is 
sounding  z-e-e-e-e !  with  no  let  up,  except  to  change 
its  tone  when  the  brake  presses  upon  the  line  and  the 
fish  has  made  a  magnificent  rush  away.  Fifty,  one 
hundred,  two  hundred  feet  have  gone,  and  had  not  the 
thoughtful  fisherman  wet  his  line  in  advance  it  would 
long  ago  have  burned  off.  The  moment  the  brake  was 
put  on  the  fish  began  to  tow  the  boat,  and  she  is  now 
rushing  on  with  a  mass  of  foam  under  her  bow. 

The  advice  of  the  boatman  to  "  reel  in  "  is  good,  but 
to  do  so  is  another  question.  The  tension  on  the  line 
is  terrific,  and  the  slightest  over  strain  will  break  it,  so 
the  fisherman  fingers  the  reel  delicately,  pressing  the 
thick  leather  pad  when  the  pace  slackened  and  letting 
everything  go  when  the  pace  was  more  than  the  rod 
could  stand.  For  a  mile  the  fish  towed  the  boat  at  a 
rapid  rate,  then  it  suddenly  stopped  and  shot  down  into 
the  deep  blue  water  and  tried  the  tactics  of  a  sulking 
salmon.  The  powerful  brake  could  not  move  it,  the 
fish  was  as  solid  as  a  rock.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
start  it  without  avail,  and  then  of  its  own  accord  the 


big  fish  dashed  upw  ard  again  and  aw  ay.  For  an  hour 
this  race  was  kept  up,  the  singing  of  the  reel,  the  stifled 
exclamations  of  the  holder  of  the  rod  and  fisherman, 
and  the  rush  of  water  being  the  only  sounds:  then 
those  who  watched  saw  that  the  pace  w  as  not  so  rapid, 
the  strain  was  telling  on  the  big  game.  Then  the  reel 
began  to  gain,  and  the  powerful  multiplier  wound  up 
the  strands  of  the  tuna's  life.  Once  more  it  dived  to 
the  bottom  taking  a  hundred  feet,  then  came  rushing 
up  so  quickly  that  the  line  could  not  be  reeled  in.  The 
cause  was  soon  evident;  a  big  shark  had  darted  after 
the  tuna  and  was  only  frightened  away  by  an  attack 
with  a  boat  hook.  The  water  was  tinted  with  blood 
from  the  tuna,  but  it  had  not  given  up  yet  and  was  still 
surging  on.  Nearly  two  hours  had  passed,  an  J  the  line 
was  directly  downward  as  rigid  as  steel;  but  the  reel 
was  slowly  lifting  the  big  fish.  Now  it  could  be  seen 
twenty  feet  below,  its  silver  belly  standing  out  like  a 
gleam  of  light  against  the  blue  water;  up  it  came,  then 
made  a  vigorous  rush  about  the  boat  and  lay  dead  upon 
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the  water  as  the  gaff  touched  it.  The  oarsman  said 
the  fish  literally  died  with  its  boots  on.  Too  big  to 
haul  aboard  it  was  towed  in  in  triumph,  and  found  to 
weigh  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  and  measure 
nearly  six  feet  in  length— a  noble  fish  and  a  hard 
Tighter.   

AFISHINO  IN  SANTA  CRUZ  CANYON. 

SARAH  HUGHES  GRAVES. 

When  a  really  skillful  troutTrsher  of,  say.  ten  tu- 
multuous years,  plans  to  begin  his  day's  campaign  at 
three  in  the  morning,  it  is  manifestly  superfluous  to 
remove  jacket  and  trousers  for  the  small  space  of  dark- 
ness that  precedes  that  witching  hour;  super-super- 
fluous when  the  Trout-fisher's  mamma,  with  the  sound 
horse-sense  possessed  only  by  mammas  of  out-of-door 
boys,  permits  him,  in  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
to  sleep  out  under  the  fig  tree  rolled  up  in  a  gunny  sack 
in  company  with  the  Other  Roy  ;  w  hose  mamma  would 
have  been  shocked  had  she  dreamed  of  such  a  thing. 
Under  the  fig  tree  too,  one  goes  to  bed  unquestioned  in 
one's  boots. 

Had  the  Trout-fisher  not  gone  to  bed  until  midnight 
he  could  by  no  manner  of  means  have  slept  later  than 
three ;  but  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  Other 
Boy  would  waken  as  easily,  or,  indeed,  at  all,  save  at 
the  expenditure  of  certain  wisely  distributed  kicks  and 
pinches  from  the  leader  of  the  expedition.  Also,  it  w  as 
by  no  means  surprising  that  the  Other  Boy  sat  up.  at 
last,  both  cross  and  belligerent,  with  a  vague  notion 
that  somebody  had  been  jumping  on  him ;  w  hich 
accounted  for  an  otherw  ise  inexplicable  soreness  in  his 
back  and  stiffness  in  his  legs. 

These  preliminaries  happily  adjusted  and  the  boots 
finally  tugged  off  and  deposited  in  a  secluded  crotch  of 
the  fig  tree  (for  what  tight-thinking  trout-fisher  would 


start  off  for  a  day  in  the  canyon  otherw  ise  than  bare- 
footed?) the  Trout-fisher  and  the  Other  Boy  have  but 
to  sling  their  fishing  baskets  and  make  their  w  ay  down 
the  silent  road,  where  the  cool  dust  "squshes"  up 
betw  een  their  dark  brown,  widely  separated  toes,  to  the 
canyon  where,  in  the  gray  of  early  dawn,  they  trudge 
breakfastless  over  the  cobbles  of  the  creek,  the  drowsy 
water  gurgling  against  their  ankles  ;  or  shuffle  among 
the  brown  leaf-drifts  of  last  year's  oak  and  sycamore 
verdancy— until  thev  reach  a  still,  flat  pool  they 
know  of,  where  early  trout  might  imaginably  be  nosjng 
about  lor  a  breakfast. 

What  prodigies  of  cunning  are  executed  beside  that 
placid  pool,  none  but  the  Trout-fisher  can  be  expected 
to  recount :  not  even  the  Other  Boy  should  be  con- 
sidered wholly  authentic.  For  the  Other  Boy  has. 
alas,  little  luck  a-tishing.  His  fly  w  ill  plop  down  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  a  momentum  sufficient  to 
break  its  entire  expanse  into  protesting  wav  elets,  and 
to  notify  every  self-respecting  trout  to  restrain  his 
matutinal  cravings  or  to  swim  silently  and  swiftly  away 
while  his  tormentors  whip  the  soon  deserted  shallow 
until  the  sun  shines  bright  and  yellow  upon  the  western 
mountains,  and  the  Trout-fisher,  disgusted  at  his  de- 
creasing success,  orders  the  Other  Boy  off  to  hunt 
fuel. 

The  luncheon  pail  reveals  a  small  frying-pan  and  a 
tin  cup,  which  with  two  well-hacked  jack-knives  make 
quite  sufficient  table  gear.  After  breakfast  the  Trout 
fisher,  profiting  by  previous  experience,  executes  a 
division  of  forces.  The  Other  Boy  is  relegated  to  the 
Other  Side ;  and  quiet,  the  quiet  of  the  fishing  expert, 
the  one  quiet  recognized  in  the  scheme  of  the  out-of-door 
boy's  existence,  is  finally  secured.  The  Other  Boy- 
loses  himself  to  sight  and  memory,  and  the  Trout-fisher, 
slipping  back  to  the  tranquillized  pool,  lies  lazily  among 
the  bushes,  outstretched  upon  the  gravel,  wielding  a 
triumphant  line  until  the  morning's  ravages  are  repaired. 
Now  and  again  the  preconcerted  squirrel-bark  chatters 
across  the  gorge  and  is  sent  back.  The  pool  at  last 
definitely  ceases  to  respond  to  the  airily  skipping  fly, 
and  the  Trout-fisher  moves  slowly  up  the  stream.  In- 
devious  paths,  to  spots  best  known  to  himself — watery 
nooks  to  the  wise  ones  always  generous. 

It  grows  hot  in  the  canyon  as  the  sun  climbs  higher: 
the  trout  refuse  to  bite,  and  the  very  creek  grows  lan- 
guid, w  andering  at  noon  beneath  low  -bending  trees,  in 
whose  black  Shadows  linger  yet,  mayhap,  a  few  greedy 
or  ambitious  fish  to  while  the  tedium  of  the  dragging 
hour.  It  is  scarce  worth  one's  while  to  angle  before 
the  shadows  turn  eastward;  nothing  is  worth  while, 
after  the  remnants  in  the  luncheon  pail  hav  e  been  made 
way  with,  except  to  lie  flat  on  one's  back  and  gaze 
upward  through  the  drowsy  leaves  while  the  Other 
Boy  — who,  it  must  be  admitted,  does  know  bully 
stories  about  pirates  and  bandits  and  things — tells  of 
the  daring  of  Red  Rover,  and  the  bloody  deeds  of  the 
Bandit  of  Deadman's  <  lulch. 

A  slender  garter  snake,  in  her  brand  new  ,  tight-fitting 
summer  gown,  glides  up  inquiringly.  And  then,  when 
the  pretty  intruder  is  safely  and  jubilantly  disposed  of, 
the  shadow  s  are  seen  to  slant  again  :  the  boys  exchange 
sides,  and  the  Trout-fisher  whips  the  stream  in  deadly 
earnest,  quite  up  to  where  the  foam-flecks  dance  below 
the  dam.  Both  fish-baskets  are  pretty  heavy  by  this 
time,  for  the  Trout-fisher,  when  successful,  is  disposed 
to  be  generous ;  and  for  the  last  two  hours  the  forces 
have  been  harmoniously  rejoined.  Hut  as  the  basket 
grows  heavy  the  stomachs  again  grow  light,  and  investi- 
gation shows  the  luncheon  pail  to  be  hopelessly  empty. 
Climbing  up  to  the  road  abov  e,  the  TrouMtsher  judges 
by  the  wav  the  sunshine  filters  through  the  smooth- 
stemmed  madronos  and  the  clustering  chaparral 
that  supper  time  will  soon  be  at  hand;  which  sug- 
gests the  smell  of  frying  trout,  rolled  deftlv  in  golden 
meal. 

So,  after  one  joyous,  bare-bodied  plunge,  just  w  here 
the  bright  water  mirrors  the  bright  sky,  the  Trout 
fisher  and  the  Other  Boy  wend  their  way  homeward, 
bragging,  to  where  the  coppertoed  stogies  have  disap- 
peared from  the  crotch  of  the  fig-tree,  and  the  Trout- 
fisher's  mamma  is  already  bustling  around  in  the 
kitchen,  trying  to  make  believe  that  she  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  absent  stogies'  whereabouts. 


CONSERVATIVE 


of  CURR^T  |a 


THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  PEOPLE'S  UNREST. 

A  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by 
the  people — this  has  been  the  slogan  of  our  statesmen, 
orators,  and  patriotic  citizens.  It  has  been  uttered  in 
legislative  halls  and  on  the  rostrum,  has  been  a  part  of 
the  education  of  the  youth  throughout  the  land,  and 
accepted  as  the  great  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  to  insure  which  the  governmental  tree  was  par- 
titioned into  three  branches,  each  of  equal  rank  but 
independent  of  each  other,  with  separate  powers  but 
subject  to  review,  affording  the  full  measure  of  freedom 
and  protection  to  the  whole  nation.  Thus  was  bulit  a 
structure  unequaled  in  its  broad  scope  of  human  rights, 
and  supposed  to  contain  all  the  safeguards  necessary  to 
forever  guarantee  to  each  individual  equality  before  the 
law.  For  many  years  the  legislative  branch  was  con- 
tided  in  and  commanded  the  respect  of  the  country,  the 
Executive  was  looked  up  to  as  the  foremost  citizen  in 
his  state,  and  the  judicial  arm  was  reverenced  in  his 
person  as  well  as  in  his  official  sphere.  Gradually  this 
condition  has  been  changed.  First  came 
the  distrust  of  the  legislative  branch, 
then  the  awakening  to  the  betrayal  of 
the  people  in  the  enactment  of  laws  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few,  and  the  almost 
convincing  proof  of  bribery.  Then  came 
the  weak  and  pliable  Executive,  and 
gradually  the  fearful  rev  elation  that  the 
judiciary  w  as  leaning  towards  the  enemy 
of  human  rights  ;  the  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  which  even  the  most  lowly  in 
the  scale  of  intelligence  felt  a  sense  of 
safety  was  extending  its  protection  to 
the  scheming  element  as  against  the 
honest  citizen.  Therefore  the  layman 
ot  to-day  is  asking  the  question:  Where 
is  this  boasted  government — of  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people,  and  by  the  people? 

He  has  seen  the  legislatures,  as  a 
body  and  as  individuals,  sliding  down 
the  scale  from  the  exalted  lev  el  of  honor 
and  respect  to  the  abhorred  position  of 
distrust  and  contempt.  He  has  seen  them  the  pliant 
tools  of  the  disreputable  leaders  of  machine  politics. 
He  has  seen  them  betray  their  trusts,  and,  for  gain,  sell 
their  votes  as  against  the  public  weal.  He  has  seen 
the  character  of  the  law-maker  shrink  in  respectability 
from  the  high  plane  of  social  distinction  down  to  the 
ranks  of  the  habitues  of  the  slums.  He  has  seen  them 
a  cheap  commodity  for  sale  and  barter,  and  with  brut- 
ish indifference  pile  heavy  burdens  on  the  people  by 
their  damnable  legislation.  He  has  seen  the  weak  and 
wavering  Executive  cater  to  the  men  who  nominate, 
and,  at  the  polls,  count  in  candidates  for  office,  ignoring 
fitness  in  the  appointment  of  individuals  to  places  of 
honor  and  trust,  and  confirming  by  his  approval  laws 
that  bear  heavily  on  the  taxpayer;  lending  his  Execu- 
tive seal  to  the  creation  of  a  multitude  of  new  and  un- 
necessary high-salaried  officials  as  a  reward  for  political 
service.  All  of  this  has  been  witnessed  and  peacefully 
borne  by  a  law-abiding  nation.  At  intervals  efforts 
have  been  made  to  correct  these  abuses  at  the  polls,  but 
the  intrigue  of  manipulators  and  trickery  of  officials, 
with  oftentimes  sly  and  quiet  assistance  of  courts, 
would  be  thrown  around  the  violaters  of  public  decency 
to  the  end  that  this  great  and  continued  injury  should 
go  unpunished.  The  layman  in  his  frantic  efforts  for 
good  government,  for  protection  of  his  property,  for 
shelter  from  spoliation— aye,  even  for  security  and 


safety  of  his  person,  seeks  the 
judicial  arm  beneath  whose  pow- 
erful shadow  he  hoped  to  find  a 
rampart  of  impartial  justice. 
But,  alas !  the  great  tribunal  be- 
fore whom  it  was  his  wont  to 
bow  in  reverence,  and  before 
whose  person  it  was  his  pleasure 
to  uncover  his  head  in  respect- 
ful acknowledgment  of  the  puri- 
ty and  unspotted  mantle  that 
covered  him,  finds  himself  be- 
fore a  stoical  dispenser  of  law 
in  its  most  technical  form.  He 
sees  in  the  decisions  as  handed  down  a  twisting  and 
straining  of  language  >vith  an  abundance  of  authorities 
and  precedents.  He  sees  the  road  to  the  judicial  trib- 
unal hedged  in  on  all  sides  w  ith  fees  and  costs.  He 
takes  notice  of  the  regular  postponements  and  delays 
on  the  slightest  pretext,  he  beholds  the  unlimited  lati- 
tude allowed  attorneys  in  their  management  of  cases 
and  handling  unfortunate  witnesses  or  jurors,  he  ob- 
serves with  what  ease  those  with  influence  (political  or 
otherwise)  obtain  favors  from  the  courts,  he  is  shocked 
at  the  dilatoriness  that  surrounds  the  w  hole  legal  pro- 
ceedure.  he  has  seen  the  estates  of  dead  men  plundered 
by  judicial  decree,  he  has  seen  attorneys  wafted  into 
possession  of  wealth  by  enormous  fees  allowed  by  the 
courts  from  the  savings  of  the  dead,  he  has  seen  the 
living  litigant  within  the  shadow  of  the  judgment  seat 
despoiled  of  enormous  sums  while  treading  through 
weary  law  mazes  waiting  for  a  decree  that  probably 
never  came,  he  has  waited  long  years  for  deferred  de- 
cisions to  come  down  from  the  high  tribunal  only  to  be 
tilled  with  ambiguity  and  uncertainty,  lie  has  seen 


about  law;  that  it  is  founded  on  justice.  But  he  shud- 
ders when  he  sees  how  completely  the  foundation  is 
ignored,  and  the  wail  goes  up:  When  will  this  shame- 
ful farce  be  ended?  He  would  extend  the  charitable 
w  arning  to  those  who  defiantly  ignore  the  murmurings 
ot  a  country  whose  rights  were  guaranteed  under  that 
grand  declaration  that  this  is  "a  government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,"  that  it  would 
be  well  for  these  dispensers  of  technical  law  to  remem- 
ber that  the  masses  to-day  are  intelligent,  and  competent 
to  criticise  the  correctness  of  language.  They  know- 
that  law  is  a  simple  science  whose  groundwork  is  pro- 
tection to  the  many,  and  they  know  that  the  courts  are 
not  giving  that  protection;  hence  the  disturbed  condi- 
tion of  the  public  mind  that  has  been  hoping  for  years 
for  relief.  Hence  the  unreserved  discussion  and  criti- 
cism of  the  methods  of  our  courts,  and  hence  the  almost 
total  absence  of  that  spontaneous  veneration  and  re- 
spect that  was  once  universal  throughout  the  land.  And 
from  out  this  great  procession  of  unrest  may  come  the 
soothsayer's  w  arning:  "  Beware  of  the  Ides  of  March  I" 


PICTURESQUE  SPOTS  IN 


crime  in  all  its  phases  aided  and  abetted  by  the  delavs 
and  technical  quibbles  allowed  by  the  courts,  he  has 
seen  a  profession  once  honorable  and  respected  tilled  to 
overflowing  w  ith  a  host  of  vultures  who  fatten  w  hile 
basking  in  the  smiles  of  the  bench,  he  has  watched  the 
jugglery  and  the  distorting  of  language  to  suit  the  in- 
fluential side,  he  has  perused  decisions  whose  only 
merit  was  in  the  volume  of  w  ords  and  their  uncertain 
significance,  he.has  been  cognizant  of  delays  and  post- 
ponement of  cases  before  the  courts  until  the  essential 
witnesses  for  the  honest  side  had  been  spirited  away 
or  death  removed  them  from  this  sphere,  he  has  know  n 
important  cases  to  drag  their  slow  length  along,  held 
up  in  the  courts  for  fully  one  quarter  of  a  century. 
And  in  despair  he  asks,  in  heaven's  name,  why  this 
is  so?  Why  it  is  that  the  most  respected  of  the  three 
branches  of  this  government  overlooks  the  people's 
rights.'  Why  the  element  of  justice  is  so  completely 
overshadowed,  while  the  despoiler  of  public  and  private 
equity  can  flourished  unchallenged  ?  Why  it  is  that  the 
whole  sluggish  and  ponderous  machinery  of  the  courts 
is  moving  always  in  the  direction  against  the  public 
weal,  shielding  officials  who  betray  their  trusts,  and, 
by  procrastination  and  technical  rulings  making  it 
possible  for  the  guilty  to  escape? 

The  layman  can  find  no  answer  for  this  alarming 
condition.    He  knows  that  there  is  nothing  mysterious 


Work  has  again  commenced  on  our  new  postoffice. 
and,  in  this  connection,  a  glance  back  at  the  history  of 
its  slow  and  tedious  progress  would  not  be  amiss.  It 
is  now  about  thirteen  years  since  the  first  appropriation 
was  made,  and  nearly  seven  years  since  the  present 
site  passed  into  government  hands.  As  soon  as  it 
became  known  that  a  site  had  been  selected  a  crop  of 
patriots  arose  and  resolved  themselves  into  a  committee 
for  the  protection  of  the  federal  treasury.  The  love  of 
country  was  so  great  that  in  one  instance  a  bonus  of 
$50,000  NVas  offered  if  the  selection  of  the  commis- 
sioners could  be  set  aside,  and,  in  its  stead,  another, 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  liberal  and  country-loving 
donor,  be  selected.  The  press  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  with  flaming  headlines 
calling]  attention  to  the  enormous  price 
our  poor  and  suffering  country  was  pay- 
ing for  a  bog.  Witnesses  came  forward 
in  their  anxiety  to  save  the  government 
from  being  swindled,  to  testify  to  the 
worth  and  to  the  unstable  foundation  of 
the  site.  All  professed  a  knowledge 
wonderfully  keen,  and,  of  course,  a  dis- 
interested desire  in  behalf  of  the  whole 
country.  The  fact  that  many  were  in 
the  real  estate  business  and  some  of  them 
had  sites  to  offer  cut  no  figure.  Their 
acts  were  purely  unselfish  and  they  kept 
at  their  task  w  ith  a  vigor  worthy  of  a 
better  cause.  For  more  than  six  of  the 
most  depressing  years  this  city  has  ever 
experienced  they  succeeded  in  preventing 
work  being  commenced  at  a  time  when 
thousands  of  willing  but  idle  working- 
men  were  anxious  for  a  chance  to  earn 
bread  for  their  little  ones.  As  the  months  and  years 
rolled  by  the  pinch  of  hard  times  became  harder  and 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  became  larger;  the  money 
for  this  building  was  in  the  treasury,  but  it  was  bet- 
ter that  our  laboring  men  should  want  than  that  the 
government  in  its  impartial  and  unselfish  judgment 
should  build  on  the  Seventh-street  site.  At  last  the 
work  has  progressed  sufficiently  to  demonstrate  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  best  authorities  in  the  land  that 
the  foundation  is  as  good  and  solid  as  is  any  in  the 
sandy  strata  of  the  city.  So  the  bog  spectre  must 
down,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  patriotic  and  disinter- 
ested lovers  of  country  will  direct  their  efforts  in  some 
other  channel  for  public  (?)  good. 


The  curse  of  this  land  is  its  press  and  politics.  The 
two  together  have  plunged  this  peaceful  country  into  a 
foreign  war.  the  results  from  which  cannot  be  foretold. 
As  months  roll  by  the  sturdy  youths  who  have  spontane- 
ously offered  their  services  to  the  flag  will  feel  the 
realities  of  war  and  privation,  and  their  friends,  turning 
their  eyes  to  Washington,  w  ill  see  those  bombastic  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  crowding  the  White  House, 
urging  the  President  to  give  place  to  their  friends  as 
brigadiers,  colonels,  quarter-masters,  or  any  position  of 
profit  or  trust,  w  ithout  reference  to  fitness.  And  then 
the  motive  that  precipitated  war  will  be  apparent. 


A  FLOATING  POPULATION. 

ELAINE  HOLL1S. 

Cruising  over  the  waters 
San  Francisco  Bay  is  as 
pretty  a  fleet  of  things 
floatable  as  one  could 
wish  to  see,  but  the 
flags  they  fly  menace 
the  peace  of  no  one. 
I  heir  object  is  to 
pursue  pleasure, 
rather  than   a  n 
enemv.  In- 
k         deed,  the 
dan- 


eset  this  merry  and  much-mixed  squadron  are  those 
f  undercurrents,  too  familiar  encroachment  on  the 
hore  line,  and  a  few  submarine  rocks.  And  all  these 
easi.ly  be  avoided  if  the  captain  understand  his 
usiness — which  he  usually  does,  as  the  infrequency  of 
cidents  on  the  bay  testifies. 

The  floating  population  of  San  Francisco  is  not  that 
)ne  which  comes  and  goes  with  tourist  travel.    It  is 
be  found  from  April  to  November  at  its  moorings  in 
nd  about  Sausalito,  Belvedere,  and  Tiburon  Cove,  or 
laking  its  way  by  steam,  sail  or  gasoline  power  in 
verv  direction,  now  maneuvering  in  front  of  the  club 
houses,  now  making  ready 
for  a  trip  to  San  Pablo 
Bay,  vent  ur  i  n  g  toward 
"  The  Heads."  or  seeking 
the  smoother  waters  that 
lead  to  El  Campo.  There 
is  no  bay  in  the  world  that 
offers  more  attrac- 
tions to  the  yachts- 
man  than   does  our 
harbor  with  its  beau- 
tiful  scenerv.  broad 
expanse  of 
water,  and  shel- 
tered coves. 


THE  NELLIE. 

A  few  of  the  more  enthusiastic  ocean  lovers  refuse  to 
rsert  their  fascinating  haunts  with  the  coming  of  the 
inter  rains.  Dr.  A.  W.  McKenzie  avers  that  the 
eason  of  occasional  storms  is  the  most  pleasurable  of 
II,  and  that  the  best  method  a  professional  man  can 
dopt  toward  the  preservation  of  health  is  the  spend- 
)g  of  his  recreation  hours  throughout  the  year  aboard 
f  some  kind  of  sea  craft,  with  ozone  to  give  him  an 
ppetite  and  exercise  of  muscle  to  keep  him  in  physical 
rim.  And  this  same  authority  practices  what  he 
reaches,  for  there  is  not  a  Sunday  in  the  year's  allot- 
nent  of  fifty-two  that  does  not  find  the  McKenzies 
board  the  "Alberta,"  named,  by  the  by.  for  the  little 
laughter  of  the  house  who  is  an  excellent  sailor  and 
vho  can  give  pointers  to  the  most  of  her  elders  when 
t  comes  to  the  matter  of  steering.  She  has  the  marine 
nap  somewhere  impressed  upon  her  brain,  and  can  tell 


you  about  currents  and  compass  points  as  readily  as  a 
country  lassie  w  ould  guide  you  to  creek  or  meadow . 
For  the  bay  has  its  own  roadw  ays,  familiar  to  the  eye 
of  the  marine  as  any  marked  by  guideposts.  The  sur- 
face of  the  water  has  significent  signs  upon  it.  and  by 
their  turbulent,  glassy,  rippling,  or  placid  nature  one 
who  is  learned  in  such  lore  can  read  them  at  a  glance. 

Of  the  three  club  houses,  the  new  one  built  at  Sau- 
salito by  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club  is  the  most 
commodious  and  inviting  in  appearance.  All  the  clubs 
are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  the  reason  is  easilv 
perceived— the  enthusiasm  of  members.  As  April  ap- 
proaches there  is  a  gathering  together  of  paint  pots, 
scrubbing  brushes,  and  other  cleaning  facilities  galore, 
for  neatness  is  the  cardinal  virtue  of  virtues  will i  the 
yachtman,  and  when  time  for  the  initial  cruise  arrives 
he  wants  his  particular  ocean  pet  ready  for  public  admi- 
ration. The  San  Francisco.  Pacific  and  Corinthian  are 
the  three  clubs  which  draw  their  personnel  mainly 
from  our  city.  With  high  and  low  jinks,  cruises 
and  regattas,  the  clubs  amuse  themselves  and  their 
guests  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Sunday  is  the 
play  day  par  excellence  for  owners  of  launches, 
arks,  yachts,  and  other  crafts  whose  home  is  on 
the  opposite  shore  from  San  Francisco,  where  com- 
merce makes  the  presence  of  pleasure  fleets  quite  un- 
desirable. It  is  exciting,  but  unsafe,  to  come  too  near 
the  big  boats  that  traverse  the  water  front,  so  the  small 
fry  keep  their  distance  with  much  respect  for  mammoth 
wheels  that  mean  destructioYi  to  them.  From  early 
morning  until  night  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  there 
is  a  continual  flapping  of  white  wings  in  the  region  of 
Angel  Island.  Belvedere,  Tiburon  and  Sausalito,  and 
the  sight  is  enough  to  send  the  average  camera  fiend 
into  spasms  of  artistic  delight. 

No  camera,  though,  can  do  justice  to  the  panorama 
which  greets  the  eyes  of  this  floating  population  that, 
wickedly  but  excusably  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  h  is 
church  time,  feasts  the  gaze  upon  shifting  blues  and 
greens;  upon  Tamalpais,  like  a  giant  asleep  at  noon- 
day; upon  the  billows  that  roll  through  Golden  Gate, 
and  t he  hills  that  repeat  the-  billows  as  they  rise  from 
Marin's  low  shores;  the  wooded  beauty  of  Sausalito, 
nestling  against  nature's  facade;  the  curves  of  Angel 
Island,  the  handsome  homes  of  Belvedereans,  the  rug- 
ged loneliness  of  Red  Rock,  and  the  rough  outlines  of 
Telegraph  Hill  with  San  Francisco  spread  out  like  a 
map  to  the  left.  If  there  be  anything  better  calculated 
to  woo  the  ordinary  mortal  from  Sabbath  devotions  than 
this  glistening  bay  of  ours  I  should  like  to  learn  its 
whereabouts. 

Ark  life  grows  in  popularity,  but  it  is  a  growth 
checked  by  the  ability  to  indulge  in  so  charming  a  lux- 
ury as  a  house  upon  the  water.  It  is  one  thing  to  w  ant 
an  ark  as  part  of  one's  earthly  possessions,  and  another 
thing  to  afford  the  toy.  Doubtless  if  all  who-desire  an 
ark  had  the  means  to  buy  or  build  one,  there  would  be 
such  a  Venice  upon  our  bay  as  would  make  navigation 
impossible.  As  it  is,  the  Sausalito  and  San  Rafael 
boats  carry  a  big  freight  of  visitors  to  and  from  their 
landings  every  Sunday.  The  next  best  thing 
in  playing  hosl  upon  an  ark  yourself  is  to 
have  somebody  play  host  to  you. 

It  would  be  interesting,  even  if  statistical, 
to  know  just  how  many  fortunes  are  repre- 
sented by  the  crafts  that  carry  this  floating 
population.    A  few  thousand  dollars  will 
build  a  handsome  launch,  but  it  takes  addi- 
tional dollars  monthly  to   pay  subsequent 
expense  of  repair,  fuel  and  entertainment. 
Of  course,  the  furnishings  may  be  elaborate 
or  not.    I  do  not  know  which  of  the  bay's 
pleasure  crafts  cost  the  most,  but  I  do  know 
which  cost  the  least,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale 
of  man's  ingenuity,  patience,  mechanical  skill 
and  nautical  knowledge.   It  is  C.  A.  Gelett's 
pretty  little  yawl  rig,  and  you  would  never  know,  did 
I  not  herewith  take  you  into  my  confidence,  that  from 
tip  to  tip  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Gelett  at  home  in  such 
leisure  moments  as  came  to  him  during  eight  months. 
It  rides  the  water  jauntily  and  carries  a  party  of  four 
— the  builder,  his  wife  and  baby,  and  a  mascot  in  the 
way  of  a  small  dog.   Launched  from  the  club  house  the 
saucy  yawl  runs  the  San  Francisco's  (lag  up  a  pole 
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w  hich  once  did  duty  in  a  parasol.  Should  you  pass  it 
you  will  get  a  salute  from  its  toy  cannon  loaded  with  a 
tire-cracker— provided  it  does  you  the  honor  at  all.  It 
is  is';  feet  in  length.  3  feet  wide,  its  ribs  are  barrel 
staves,  and  my  word  for  it.  'tis  a  credit  to  the  builder. 

Hugh  D.  Keil's  -'Cynthia,"  John  D.  Spreckel's 
"  Lurline,"  Dr.  Law's  "  Sappho,"  Commodore  Gutte's 
"Annie,"  the  palatial  ark  of  Francis  Matthew  Cartan, 
the  "Virginia,"  "Frolic"  and  "Caprice"  are  all 
noticeably  well  built  and  shapely  representatives  of 
their  class.  Dr.  McKenzie's  "Alberta  "  is  as  trim  and 
graceful  a  gasoline  launch  as  ever  scudded  through  the 
water.  She  is  36  feet  long,  8  feet  beam,  has  two  cabins 
handsomely  finished  in  mahogany,  can  carry  twenty- 
eight  people,  has  a  speed  of  twelve  knots,  and  has  yet 
to  be  beaten  by  anything  in  her  class  on  the  bay. 
Three  large  and  finely-finished  schooners  are  "  La  Pa- 
loma,"  the  "  Ramona"  and  Commodore  Gutte's 
"Chispa."  Ex-Commodore  Billing's  "Nixie,"  a 
sloop,  or,  in  Eastern  parlance,  a  centerboard  cutter,  is  a 
veritable  water  sprite,  a  beautiful  boat  measuring  51 
feet  extreme  deck  length. 

To  enumerate  the  crafts  of  various  kinds  that  dot  the 
bay,  and  to  append  the  names  of  their  owners,  would 
be  to  transform  at  least  a 
page  of  the  THE  TRAV- 
ELER into  a  marine 
directory.  The  sea  lover 
is   indeed  happy  when 
fate  permits  him 
t  o   a  d  d  some- 
thing of  his  own 
to  the  now  large 
collection 
afloat,  be 
it  launch. 
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schooner,  yacht  or  even  row  boat.  And  so  consistently 
devoted  is  he  to  the  charms  of  saltwater  life  that  he  can- 
not be  persuaded  to  seek  recreation  elsewhere.  Should 
you  urge  upon  him  the  allurements  of  Mill  Vallev  he 
w  ill  shake  his  head,  admitting  the  picturesqueness  of 
that  evergreen  glade,  but  assuring  you  that  even  so 
sylvan  a  retreat  as  the  Garden  of  Eden  itself  would  be 
to  him  a  region  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable  compared 
with  the  light  that  dances  upon  wave  crests,  the 
foam  that  flecks  the  keel,  and  the  soft  swish  of  the 
waters  as  he  cleaves  his  way  through  them. 
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I  he  sea  lover  is  quite  willing  that  those  who  so  de- 
sire shall  picnic  of  a  Sunday  or  any  other  day  where 
the  grass  grows,  shall  climb  Tamalpais  or  haunt  ( iolden 
Gate  Park.  But  no  dust,  no  wildtlowers,  no  land 
roaming  w  ill  he  include  in  his  holiday  plans.  Nothing 
but  the  hay  below  ,  the  skies  above,  congenial  compan- 
ionship, and  a  locker  that  at  lunch  time  provides  re- 
freshment suitable  for  ravenous  appetites. 
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1. 11.1. IAN  FHKGUSON. 


Last  year  a  local  daily  detailed  me 
t<>  visit  a  Dumber  of  San  Francisco's 
leading  astrologers  and  spiritual 
mediums  for  interviews.  It  was  in 
December,  near  the  approach  of  1898.  and 
it  was  presumed  that  the  public  might  he 
somewhat  curious  to  know  what  the  planets 
and  the  phantoms  would  have  up  their 
sleeves  regarding  the  new  year.  Among 
the  questions  that  I  put  to  each  person 
visited  was  this : 

"  Will  there  he  any  wars  during  '98.  either 
in  America  or  any  other  country  in  the 
world? " 

In  each  instance  I  was  gravely  assured 
that  there  would  positively  be  no  war  on  the 
globe  whatever. 

So  much  for  the  present-dav  prophets.  It 
may  be  a  great  and  good  thing  t() 
have  a  special  priv  ate  wire  with 
the  next  world,  but  in  all  of 
the  instances  that  have 
come  under  my  jouriw 
istic  eye  (which  I 
frankly  confess  is 
not  only  unable  lo 
peer  into  the  future 
existence  but  is 
occasionally  puz- 
zled in  helping 
the  balance  ot 
my  astral  and 
corporea  1  per- 
sonalis to  cross 
Market  Street  in 
safety )  the  re- 
sults fail  to  come 
to  schedule  time  ^ 
in  the  matter  of 
prophecies.  Per- 
haps the  wires  get 
crossed.   I  cannot 
explain  these  myster- 
ies.   Thev  are  far.  far 
too  deep  for  my  feeble  un- 
derstanding.   Butil  hope 
when  I  leave  this 

vale  of  tears  and  romeo-.  ■•wukt  ugkn 

hard  times,  that  1 

shall  not  be  wandering  disembodied  through 
space  in  and  about  the  haunts  of  San  Fran- 
cisco  mediums,  giving  them  sure-thing  tips 
on  events  that  don't  happen,  or  omitting  to 
post  them  upon  the  things  that  do.  It  must 
be  a  thankless  and  uninteresting  job  tor  any 
spirit.  If  Saint  Peter  assigns  me  to  any- 
such  post  of  spiritual  duty  I  shall  proceed  to 
desert  without  delay.  I'll  get  myself  rein- 
carnated and  return  to  journalism.  Perhaps 
to  the  office  of  THE  TRAVELER  and  to  this 
very  page  again.    So  there  ! 


The  air  is  full  of  them.  I  refer  to  microbes 
and  war  stories.  The  former  we  have  always 
with  us.  and  will  to  the  crack  of  doom.  I 
suppose,  unless  our  officials  should  chance 
to  leave  off  looting  the  municipal  coffers  and 
go  to  municipal  cleaning,  "just  for  variety's 
sake."  The  latter,  though,  have  come' to 
the  surface  with  the  breaking  out  of  war. 

Now.  war  stories  are  for  the  most  part 
saddening  and  tragic,  but  happily  there  is 
an  occasional  ritt  in  the  clouds  when  memory 
recalls  incidents  of  the  other  war  which  can 
no  longer  be  rightly  alluded  to  as  "the 
late."  A  number  of  these  have  drifted  my 
way  and  they  show  amusing  side  lights  oh 
that  dark  and  gloomy  period.  American 
humor  is  proverbial.  It  is  not  even  smoth- 
ered by  patriotism  when  the  American  soldier 
goes  into  the  field  of  battle.  If  there  be  a 
grain  of  anything  witty  in  sight  he  will  be 
quite  certain  to  see  it.  It  is  this  that  keeps 
'  up  his  otherwise  flagging  spirits.  It  is  this 
that  has  enabled  the  volunteers  at  the  Pre- 
sidio, and  in  the  old  Fontana  barn  at  the 
foot  of  Van  Ness  Avenue,  to  make  merry 
over  discomfort,  to  rise  grimly  abov  e  un- 
comfortable situations  and  to  turn  their  own 
hardships  into  jests  for  the  entertainment  of 
others. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Finney  of  this  city  entered 
the  Union  Army  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out  (I  don't  like  that  expression  "broke 
out."  as  though  a  war  were  an  attack  of  the 
measles,  but  will  let  it  go  this  time),  a  six- 
teen-year-old lad  with  plenty  of  military 
enthusiasm  and  a  healthy  appetite  which 
had  been  catered  to  at  home,  so  that  army 
fare  was  a  sev  ere  trial  to  him.  and  pork  and 
beans  a  combination  that  he  has  never  been 
able  to  tolerate  since  he  was  relieved  from 
army  service.  A  boy  may  love  his  country 
and  be  quite  willing  to  lay  down  his  life  for 


it.  but  in  the  fighting  interval  he  would 
rather  not  renew  courage  and  muscle  on  the 
same  article  of  diet  for  more  than  three 
months  at  a  stretch.  There's  a  deadly  same- 
ness about  it  that  sorely  tries  the  patience, 
not  to  mention  the  digestion. 

"  Since  all  is  fair  in  love  and  war."  said 
Dr.  Finney  the  other  day.  "  it  must  not  be 
accounted  to  a  soldier's  discredit  if  he  for- 
aged the  surrounding  country  in  search  ot 
something  to  vary  his  bill  of  fare.  To  lay 
hands  on  things  edible  was  in  those  days 
justifiable  petty  larceny.  I  recollect  how 
hungry  1  used  to  get  during  the  tedious 
weeks  that  we  were  quartered  near  Houston. 
Texas.  At  night  I  would  prowl  around  town, 
seeking  what  1  might  devour.  One  corner 
grocery  in  particular  was  my  favorite  raid- 
ing place.  Arrayed  there  in  all  their 
seductive  yellowness  were  bar- 
rels of  onions:  there  were 
tubs  of  mackerel,  too, 
tempting  bunches  of 
bologna  sausage,  and 
all  the  other  varie- 
ties of  forbidden 
fruit  that  a  well- 
stocked  grocery 
might  display. 
Not  one  ot  us 
boys  had  a  cent. 
Our  pockets 
were  as  empty 
as  our  stom- 
achs. We  had 
had  nothing  but 
pork  and  beans 
and  coffee,  day 
after  day.  for 
months,  and  even 
our  hunger  could 
not  overcome  the 
antipathy  we  began 
to  feel  for  those  beans. 
"Sneaking  of  pockets, 
my  army  coat  had  two 
capacious  recepta- 
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used  to  go  down  to 
the  grocery  and  look  at  those  onions,  and 
the  longer  I  looked  the  more  ravenous  I  grew. 
So  I  would  saunter  in  with  apparent  idle 
carelessness,  and  standing  with  my  back 
toward  the  onions  and  my  eyes  on  the 
groceryman,  would  slide  a  handful  of  them 
into  my  coat  tails  while  he  was  busy  with 
customers.  Then  I  would  slip  off  to  camp 
and  divide  with  the  boys.  One  night  I  con- 
cluded to  stow  away  some  mackerel  as  an 
extra  delicacy.  Watching  my  chances  I 
filched  the  tish  out  of  the  brine  and  crammed 
my  pockets  with  them  while  the  proprietor's 
back  was  turned.  I  was  getting  along 
beautifully  when  the  customers  he  was  wait- 
ing upon  left  the  store  and  he  came  forward 
to  have  a  few  words  of  conversation  with 
me. 

"  Now.  that  tish  had  been  yanked  out  of 
the  brine  without  any  preliminary  draining, 
and  of  course  it  was  only  a  moment  or  so 
before  the  salt  water  began  to  ooze  through 
my  pockets  to  the  floor  and  run  in  a  rivulet 
toward  the  groceryman's  toes.  I  was  pray- 
ing that  a  customer  would  turn  up  so  that  I 
could  make  my  escape  with  my  booty,  but 
the  prayers  ot  such  a  sinner  were  of  course 
unanswered.  Suddenly  the  proprietor  be- 
gan to  notice  the  overflow  and  also  to  in- 
vestigate its  source.  As  I  moved  toward 
the  door  my  overburdened  coat  caught  on  a 
protruding  nail  and  brought  into  full  view 
the  tail  ot  a  mackerel.  The  grocer  made  tor 
me  and  we  grappled  for  awhile  desperately. 
How  I  managed  to  do  it  I  don't  know  but  I 
backed  him  into  a  barrel  of  eggs  and  seizing 
a  pat  of  butter  clapped  it  over  his  eyes  so 
that  he  could  not  see  to  follow  me.  Then  1 
fled  into  the  darkness,  snatching  a  sausage 
en  route,  followed  by  as  choice  a  selection 
ot  imprecations  as  a  mad  grocer  could  think 
of  who  was  doing  duty  as  an  omelette  while 
his  face  wore  a  butter  mask.  We  had  a 
feast  that  night  in  camp.  I  always  felt 
sorry  for  the  man  who  provided  it.  but  then, 
as  I  said  before,  all's  fair  in  love  and  war." 


Colonel  W.  R.  Smedberg  is  immensely 
popular  with  people  in  general  and  the 
newspaperites  in  particular.  He  has  en- 
deared himself  to  the  latter  race  of  unfortu- 
nates because  he  is  patience  itself  with  them 
when  they  make  his  life  a  burden  by  drifting 
into  his  office  during  business  hours  to  inter- 
view him  on  all  the  subjects  imaginablejhat 


he  doesn't  feel  like  discussing  at  the  mo- 
ment.   He  realizes  that  the  newspaper  per- 
son must  do  the  bidding  of  the  editor,  who. 
safe  in  his  sanctum,  sends  forth  his  emis- 
saries to  wrest  information  from 
such  local  citizens  as  he  has 
marked  for  his  prey,  and  that  the 
intrusion  is  often  as  much  of  a 
trial  to  the  interviewer  as  it  is  to 
if  the  interviewed. 

Colonel  Smedl>erg  is  as  famous 
a  raconteur  in  his  way  as  General 
Barnes.  He  believes  enthusiasti- 
cally in  the  Red  Cross  League  and  Sanitary 
Commission  of  California,  but  his  sense  (if 
humor  is  so  keen  that  he  cannot  forbear  re- 
lating a  joke  or  two  at  the  expense  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  during  its  first  days 
of  service  in  the  Civil  War. 

"They  used  to  talk  a  good  deal."  said  he. 
"about  the  surgeons  who  enlisted  in  Sani- 
tary service  for  the  sake  of  practicing  upon 
the  luckless  soldiers  who  might  fall  into 
their  hands.  One  day  a  nurse  passing 
through  the  wards  of  a  hospital  was  sig- 
naled by  a  patient  and  went  over  to  his 
bedside." 

" '  I  wish  vou  would  send  me  a  surgeon.' 
he  pleaded.'  '  One  of  my  legs  is  badly 
wounded  and  ought  to  be  amputated  riglit 
away.' 

"The  nurse  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 
•  Why.'  said  she.  1  the  surgeon  visited  here 
only  half  an  hour  ago.' 

"  The  sick  man  shook  his  head.  '  Oh  yes. 
1  believe  there  was  someone  here  who  pre- 
tended he  was  a  surgeon.  In  fact,  he  did 
cut  off  one  of  my  legs,  but  it  happened  to  be 
the  well  one.  arid  so  I  would  like  to  have  a 
surgeon  to  take  off  the  other.' 

"  There's  a  joke  that  used  to  go  the  rounds 
about  the  Red  Cross,  too.  Naturally,  the 
young  women  engaged  in  the  work  were  full 
of  zeal  and  went  through  the  wards  very 
frequently  to  see  what  they  could  do  for  the 
sufferers.'  One  of  them  in  her  rounds  once 
approached  a  soldier  and  made  the  prelim- 
inary preparations  toward  washing  his  face. 
He  gav  e  her  such  an  imploring  glance  that 
she  hastened  to  him  with  the  soap  and  w  ater 
that  she  supposed  he  craved.  He  put  out  a 
detaining  hand. 

"  -For  God's  sake,  madam.'  said  he.  'don't. 
I'v  e  already  had  my  face  washed  nine  times 
this  morning.'  " 

Colonel  Smedberg.  by  the  by,  lost  a  leg  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness.  If  I  were  a 
man.  I  would  rather  be  a  maimed  hero  than 
a  whole  coward,  any  day  in  the  year.  If 
men  had  not  been  Willing  to  have  their  limbs 
shot  off.  I  wonder  what  sort  of  country  we 
vounger  fry  would  be  living  in  nowadays? 


Said  an  old-time  soldier  to  me  the  other 
afternoon : 

"  Down  in  Tennessee  during  the  Civil 
War  I  was  captain  of  a  battery,  and  one  day 
a  little  darkey  who  might  have  been 
a  dozen  vears  old  and  who  had 
wandered  from  nobody 
knew  where,  came  into 
camp  and  presented 
Himself  to  me.  He 
didn't  have  much 
more  clothing  on 
than  when  he  was 
born,  but  he  was 
as  bright  as  he 
was  black.  He 
begged  to  go 
along  with  the 
battery  and 
protested  w  i  t  h 
much  eagerness 
that  he  won  Id 
obey  in  every- 
thing, s  a  m  e  as 
the  soldiers,  if  I 
would  take  him. 

"  •  But  what  can 
vou  do.'  I  asked. 
He  rolled  his  big  eyes 
s o  1  e m  11 1  v  up  at  me. 

" '  Sho'.' Massa  Cap'n.' 
said  he, '  I  kin  do  1110s'  ebery 
ting.    I  kin  cook- 
Laws.  Massa,  I  kin  julikt:  r. 
cook  tine — an'  I  kin 

black  yo'  boots  an'  run  yo'  errands.  Doafl 
say  no.  Massa  Cap'n? ' 

"Well.  I  didn't  say  no.  I  needed  a  boy 
anyhow,  so  1  christened  him  Jim  Crow  and 
he  marched  with  us  from  that  day  until  we 
were  all  mustered  out  at  close  of  the  war. 
He  was  always  at  my  heels.  One  day  w  e 
ran  across  some  guerillas  and  for  awhile 
there  was  lively  shooting.  The  bullets 
whizzed  thick  and  fast.  When  the  skirmish 
began  Jim  was  at  my  heels  as  usual.  It 
was  the  first  fighting  we  had  done  since  he 
joined  us.  After  I  had  got  the  battery  into 
shape  to  proceed  I  looked  around  for  the 
boy.  He  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  We 
thought  he  must  have  been  killed  and  were 
all  sorrv.  for  we  had  become  quite  attached 
to  the  little  chap.  Finally  a  scout  rode  past 
and  asked  what  we  had  lost. 

"  -A  small  nigger."  we  explained. 

" '  I  passed  what  looked  like  one  in  the 
middle  of  a  big  field  half  a  mile  back,'  he  said. 


"So  I  sent  a  couple  of  the  boys  to  hunt 
him.  Thev  found  him.  sure  enough,  in  the 
center  of  a  field,  shivering  with  (right,  his.i 
eyes  like  saucers  and  his  skin  as  near  whits 
as  a  darkey's  could  be. 

"  •  Whv  did  vou  go  into  the  field?'  I  askedi 
when  thev-  had  brought  him  back. 

"  '  Kase  they  couldn't  surround  me  there," 
was  the  reply.  •  For  de  Lawd.  Massa' 
Cap'n.  I  done  thought  I'se  gwine  to  get 
killed,  sho.  Deni  bullets  inos'  scared  me  to 
def.  Massa  Cap'n.'  he  added,  his  teeth  still 
chattering. 

"  In  one  of  the  Carolinas  we  had  had., 
nothing  to  eat  for  days  but  mutton  without 

any  salt.   One  morning  Captain  P  came 

to  me  with  an  invitation  to  dinner  at  his 
tent  the  next  day.  He  had  somehow  secured 
a  ham.  and  vou  can  imagine  the  jov  with 
which  we  looked  forward  to  so  delightful  a 
change  from  fresh  mutton.  F.arlv  next  morn- 
ing I  was  awakened  by  Jim. 

'"  Better  get  up.  Massa  Cap'n.'  he  said. 
'  Fine  breakfast,  sho.' 

"  '  What  is  it.  Jim?  '  I  asked. 

"  '  Never  you  mind.  Massa  Cap'n.  You . 
jes  come  along.' 

"  So  I  went  outside,  and  to  my  surprise* 
and  pleasure  there  was  a  tine  big  ham, 
boiled  tender  111  the  pot  and  sending  up 
appetizing  odors.    I  asked  Jim  w  here  he  got  1 
it.    He  shook  his  head  and  showed  his 
white  teeth.  •  I  jus'  been  foragin'  las'  night,* 
he  answered. 

"  I  sent  for  Captain  P  and  we  made! 

the  best  breakfast  of  our  lives.  '  Remembelf 
you're  coming  to  my  quarters  for  dinner,! 
he  said.  '  I'v  e  got  a  ham  bigger  than  v  ours.l 
and  we'll  have  a  glorious  feast.' 

"  Now  .  Captain  P  was  a  good  soldiefl 

but  the  profanest  man  in  the  countrv.    It  t 
w  is  cnlv   \  little  while  afterw  u  j  tint  I 
heard  such  a  volume  ot  swearwords  issuing  | 
from  his  tent  that  the  air  fairlv  snielled  of 
sulphur.    His  ham  had  been  stolen  and  he 
swore  by  the  great  horn  spoon  that  he  would 
run  the  thief  through  with  his  sword  if  everj 
he  caught  him.    He  turned  ev  erv  man  in: 
camp  out  to  hunt  the  culprit. 

'"Jim  Crow.'  said  I  to  mv  -  valet.'  sottoii 
v  oice,  ■  where  did  you  get  that  ham?  ' 

••  •  I  jes  foraged  outside  de  lines  las'  night, 
.Massa  Cap'n.  sho  I  did.'  he  protested. 
Finally  the  little  rascal  confessed  that  he  . 
had  actually,  in  order  to  give  me  a  goodf 
breakfast,  crept  into  the  tent  w  hile  the  Cap-  • 
tain  was  asleep,  stolen  the  ham.  and  staved  • 
up  all  night  to  cook  it.  I  didn't  tell  the  1. 
Captain,  though,  until  a  lew  vears  ago  ' 
when  I  saw  him  in  the  Last.  He  laughed  ., 
and  said  he  had  a  good  mind  to  run  his'-, 
bayonet  into  me  then  and  there.  What  be* 
came  of  Jim?  He  is  married  now.  and  m 
wealthy  citizen  of  Cincinnati." 


The  Red  Cross  movement  in  San  Francisco 
has  receiv  ed  the  hearty  endorsement  ot  our 
best  citizens.    Especially  do  thl 
old-time  soldiers  commend  its' 
purposes.    One  of  them, 
Mr.  T.  H.  Goodman,  thanj 
whom  no  more  loval 
American  lives,  ex^ 
pressed  himself  toi 
me  as  foil o  w  s a 
"  I  am  very  glad] 
indeed  that  this 
is  being  so  en-j 
thusiasticallyj 
take  11  u  p  i  hi 
California.  It 
is  a  truism  to 
say  that  w  ar  is: 
full  of  horrors.. 
No  matter  how 
it  may  trv.  it  is; 
impossible  fofl 
the  government 
to  fully  alleviate 
them.   Only  those 
who  have  been  on 
the  battle  field  can 
ap|  r.'Ciate  how  those 
who  wear  the  red  cross 
are  welcomed  as  angels  of; 
mercy  by  the  wound- 
„t,  „..  i,..,i  ed  arid  dying.  Not' 

**■  "  ''■  ■".»•  every  one  is  called] 

to  the  front  in  time  of  war.  but  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  the  call  does  come  to  d<> 
all  in  their  power  to  aid  their  country  and 
their  country's  defenders.  In  the  Red  Crossi 
League  is  found  a  field  where  all  may  fulfill 
a  patriotic  duty." 


In  this  issue  of  THL  TRAVLLLR  is  printed 
a  poem  by  a  talented  woman.  "The  Cleans^ 
ing  of  the  Sword."  and  I  would  go  a  good 
many  blocks  out  ot  my  way  to  hear  it  read 
by  another  talented  woman,  whom  perhaps 
a  large  number  of  San  Franciscans  have  lis- 
tened to  with  pleasure  on  more  than  one 
occasion — Mrs.  C.  J.  Kaighin.  I  am  not 
enamored  of  dramatic  readers  as  a  rule. 
They  are  of  the  stage  stagey,  and  they 
are  apt  to  get  onto  your  nerves.  But  there 
are  readers  and  readers.  Mrs.  Kaighin  is  as 
far  removed  from  most  of  them,  in  ability,  asi 
is  a  star  from  a  Keamy-Street  gas  lamp  on 
a  foggy  night. 


ibicon  Soda  Springs, 

SITUATED  SOUTHWEST  OF  McKINNEY'S,  LAKE  TAHOE. 
IN  A  LOVELY  VALLEY  ON  THE  RUBICON  RIVER. 

lange  of  Management  has  taken  place  this  season,  and  many  changes  and 
improvements  have  been  inaugurated,  among  others  a  new  six-horse  stage  in 
control  of  experienced  drivers. 

ng  in  both  the  lake  and  mountain  streams  nearby  cannot  be  excelled  anywhere. 
Mineral  Water  is  marvelous  for  the  cure  of  all  Liver,  Kidnev.  Stomach  and 
Lung  Troubles.    HOT  MINERAL  RATHS.    Rest  of  home  cooking. 
:   $7  to  ?g  per  week.    For  further  information  address 

D.  ABBOTT,  Owner  and  Proprietor. 

MCKlNNEY  P.  O.,  LAKE  TAHOE,  CAL. 


AMPBELL  HOT  SPRIINCjS, 


An  L1eal  resort  1  (  mile  from  Dutch  Flat 
Station,  on  the  Central  Pacific  Ry.,  en- 


NTE  VISTA  RESORT. 


eniiJ  fishing  anJ  hunting,  walks  and  drives, 
jooJ  table,  fine  climate.     Elevation,  $,6oo  ft. 

$8  to  $10  per  Week. 

For  illustrated  pamphlet,  address, 

-THOS.  E.  MORGAN,  Propr., 

Dutch  Flat,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

:RALD  BAY  HOTEL 

COTTAGES.  Terms,  $z  per  day; 

S12  per  week, 
litualed  on  Emerald  Bay,  Lake  Tahoe,  Cal. 

tice  on  the  grounds.    6,220  feet  above  sea 
Croquet  grounds,  etc.    Boats  free  to  guests; 
rolling  and  fly  fishing.    Dairv  and  laundry 
c»ed  with  hotel.       R.  C  GRAVES,  Prop., 
P.  O.  Emerald  Bay,  Lake  Tahoe,  Cal. 


NE  GROVE 
HOTEL, 

GOLD  RUN  STATION, 
PLACER  COUNTY,  CAL. 

open.    Larg,e  airy  rooms;  fine  scenery, 
ilk  and  drives;  6  hours  from  city;  very 
lesirable  change  for  city  people. 

ry  Connected,  and  Office  Long  Distance 
Telephone. 

rms,  $8  and  $10  per  week. 

Altitude  3,500  Feet. 

Moody  &  Bangs, 

PROPRIETORS. 

PREE  INFORMATION. 

the  office  of  The  Traveler,  20  Montgomer\ 
have  pamphlets  of  all  the  principal  hotels 
esorts,  distributed  free  to  the  general  public 
ested.    Call  and  see  us. 


SIERRAVILLE, 
SIERRA  CO.,  CAL. 

Elevation,  s.ooo  feet.  Fine  cli- 
mate; mimeral  water,  swimming 
tank,  beautiful  scenery,  good  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  Camping  grounds 
free.  Baths  free  to  guests.  First- 
class,  board  and  rooms.  Waters 
cure  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Liver  and 
Kidney  Troubles.  Rail  to  Treckee 
and  J.iilv  sl.iL'i's  thrm  t>  In  Mlmt.i- 
Sierraville. 

TERMS,  $10  PER  WEEK. 

H.  PEARCE,  Propr. 


SUMMIT 
SODA^ 
SPRINGS 

Is  a  delightful  resort  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains,  thirteen  miles  from 
Summit  Station,  on  C.  P.  R.  R.,  and  w  ill 
be  open  June  1st.  Fine  scenery,  excell- 
ent hunting;  and  fishing,  and  refreshing 
MlNHRAL  SPRINGS.    Altitude,  6,000  ft. 

RATES,  $2.50  per  Day, 
$10,  $12  and  $14  per  Week. 

For  further  particulars,  address, 

OOULDEN  &  JACOBS,  Props. 

Conner  Postoffice.      Placer  County,  Cal. 


arouse  is  fC-  ;..  . 


DEER  PARK  INN, 

A  delightful  resort  in  the  Sierras,  near  Lake  Tahoe, 
6,500  feet  elevation.  Log  Cottages  with  open  fires 
and  bath-rooms.  Mineral  Springs.  Tennis,  cro- 
quet, splendid  fishing  and  hunting.  Table  unsur- 
passed. Terms;  Ifto.  per  week,  and  upwards. 
Address,  MR.  J.  B.  SCOTT,  or 

MRS.  J.  S.  LIBBY, 
Deer  Park  Inn,  Truckee,  Cal. 


ICKIININEV'S,    LAKE  TAHOE. 


Most  sheltered  spot  on  the  Lake, 
and  popular  family  resort;  Large, 
new  hotel,  just  completed;  iron  and 
magnesia  springs;  large  dancing  hall 
and  parlors;  hot  baths.  Free  Boats 
and  Free  Fishing  Tackle.  No  ra1 
tlesnakes,  no  poison  oak,  table  ex- 
cellent; dairy  connected  with  hotel. 
Terms,  $ioto$i2  per  week.  Round 
trip  tickets  to  Tahoe  City,  $16. 

HURPHY  BROS., 

Proprietors. 


SEA  BEACH  HOTEL, 


SANTA  CkUZ,  CAL. 

Ncn  M.'in.-ifccmcnl. 


A  delightful  seaside  resort,  only  three  hours  from  San  Francisco.  Surf  and 
tank  bathing,  splendid  salmon  fishing,  beautiful  drives  to  the  Big  Trees,  etc. 

This  hotel  has  been  thoroughly  renov  ated.  It  overlooks  the  ocean  beach  and  is 
but  ten  minutes  from  the  center  of  the  city.    Our  special  feature  is 

A  GOOD  TABLE. 

RATES  :  $2.50  per  day  :  4i2.5o  per  week,  upwards. 

J.  H.  PEA  R  ES,  Proprietor. 


HOTEL  ST.  GEORGE, 


SANTA  CRUZ,  Cal. 


Unquestionably  the 
finest,  best  equipped  and 
most  modern  hotel  in 
Santa  Cruz.  Elevator, 
steam  heat,  etc..  and  up- 
to-date  both  in  furnish- 
ings and  prices. 

Eh?gant  100ms  for  fam- 
ilies. 

Special  terms  to  com- 
mercial men. 

LEONARD  &  WALSH, 

PROPRIETORS. 


PARAISO  SPRINGS, 


MONTEREY  COUNTY, 

CALIFORNIA. 


This  beautiful  summer  and  w  inter  resort  is  mo  miles  south  of  San  Francisco.  Trains 
daily  from  Third  and  Townsend  Street  Depot.  9  a.  m..  to  Soledad,  thence  six  miles  In  stage. 
Round  trip.  S8.00.  Soda.  Sulphur  and  Iron  Springs,  hot  mineral  plunge  baths  and  tanks, 
Climate  balmy  and  free  from  fogs.  Elevation  1.000  feet;  hunting,  fishing  and  amusements 
of  all  kinds.    For  further  information,  address. 

T-J.  ROBERTSON,  Manager. 


Hotel  de  Redwood, 


SANTA  CRUZ  MOUMAIXS. 


One  of  the  most  romantic  and  health- 
ful resorts  in  the  mountains.  Fine  wa- 
ter, with  Iron  and  Sulphur  springs. 
Rates.  $8.00  per  week.  up.  Return  tick- 
ets from  San  Francisco.  52. so.  good  for 
three  months.  For  particulars,  address. 
M.  S.  COX.  Laurel  Station.  Santa  Cruz 
Countyg  Cal. 

BAY  STATE  VILLA, 

SAINT  A  CRUZ,  CAI.. 

A  first-class  family  hotel  located  on  Beach  HID, 

overlooking  flu-  ocean  beach.  Two  minutes  to 
beach,  five  minutes  to  railway  depot. 

SplenJIJ  tahle,  home  comforts,  cozy  nooks,  at- 
tractive grounds.  A  truly  Ideal  resort.  *i)  to  $12 
per  week.    Special  rates  to  families. 

Address:      PETER  CRINNION.  Prop. 


Simmer  Home  Farm, 


SANTA  IK1  7. 

Mill  N  I  \|\s 


Open  all  the  year.  Only  three  miles  from  Glen* 
wood  on  the  Narrow  (iaugc  Railroid:  one  of  the 
lo/liest  rides  in  the  State.  First-class  table,  splen- 
did fishing,  hunting  and  bathing.  Home  life  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  .lust  the  place  for  a  rest 
and  a  good  time.  We  think  our  rates  are  more  than 
reasonable.    Write  us  and  judge  for  yourself. 

J.  II.  IIAFSTF.RS.  Proprietor. 

CiLENWooo,  Santa  Cruz,  Co.,  Cal. 


MAGNETIC  SPRINGS, 

Olenwood,  C  m 

In  the  Santa  Cru/  Mountains,  1900  ft.  elevation 
l  ine  hunting  and  fishing,  pure  mountain  air;  Iresh 
eggs  butter  and  milk,  and  home  cooking  of  flu- 
best  qualify.    Hot  or  cold  magnetic  baths  free. 

Terms:  *7  00;  cottages  lor  families. 


Address  : 


M\(,M  IK  si'RINdS. 

( ii  1  \\yc  >(  Cm 


A  MOUNTAIN  OUTING. 

Do  you  want  to  spend  a  few  weeks  this  sum- 
mer in  the  neighborhood  of  Ml.  Whiinev  .  Kern 
Lakes,  etc. ?  A  dectdely  novel  trip:  splendid  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with 
every  inch  of  the  country  and  would  like  to  a.  1  as 
(il'll)l:.  (..in  furnish  all  references  required.  II 
INTI  RIM  IT>  write  me  for  particulars  and  terms. 

RBNNIE  .1  HEATHCOTE, 

Hunfortl.  Kings  County.  Cul. 
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UNCLE  SAM  AS  A  PROVIDER. 

ELLA  M.  SRXTON. 

g  j'<flJ|JV~"  i  experiences  an  additional 
Mj^^^^^^^  panic  in  these  troublous 
^^BB  times  at  the  thought  that 
^B((|4^  ^K^^T^^^^  'ler  sadly 
l  ;?>      in duiiH  home-cooking dur- 

•  .-^  '  ins  this  campaign.  Indeed,  she 
*  K:}'  *  tears  he  may  actually  have 
short  allowance  of  plain  camp 
fare,  and  no  doubt  at  the  Presidio  before  the  routine  of 
the  "tented  field"  was  fairly  established  our  boys  in 
blue  did  find  rather  scanty  allowance.  But  rest  as- 
sured, dear  relatives,  that  Uncle  Sam  is  a  good  and 
generous  provider  of  the  substantiate  of  life,  and  that 
the  men  will  find  both  quantity  and  quality  of  the  gov- 
ernment rations  amply  sufficient.  Men  to  fight  well 
must  be  well  fed,  consequently  the  U.  S.  Commissary 
Department  stands  prepared  to  furnish  staple  articles 
of  food  with  an  experience  born  of  long  study  of  the 
soldier's  needs,  and  the  problem  of  subsistence  for  an 
army  is  a  simple  one  to  these  experts. 

Six  month's  supplies  will  probably  accompany  the 
troop-ships,  twenty  day's  rations  being  issued  on  de- 
parture. A  commissary  officer  apportions  this  in  each 
company  for  the  regular  three  meals,  taking  due  fore- 
thought for  the  morrows  on  the  long  voyage.  Every 
enlisted  man  is  entitled  each  day  to  one  ration  which 
includes  meat,  bread,  vegetables,  coffee  or  tea,  sugar, 
seasoning,  soap,  and  candles.  This  daily  "field"  ra- 
tion, so  called,  provides  for  each  soldier  twenty  ounces 
of  fresh  beef  or  mutton,  unless  twelve  ounces  of  bacon 
or  pork,  twenty-two  of  "salt  horse."  or  fourteen  of 
dried  fish  be  substituted.  If  fresh  fish  be  obtainable 
eighteen  ounces  is  deemed  sufficient,  the  same  of 
soft  bread  or  a  pound  of  "  hard-tack "  being  al- 
lowed. Flour  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  per  man  is 
assigned  in  bulk  to  the  detachment  baker  who 
furnishes  loaves  of  bread  in  return.  Sixteen  ounces 
of  potatoes  form  the  day's  allowance,  while,  as 
there  will  be  no  fastidious  sweethearts  to  kiss,  each 
"Boy  Blue"  may  eat  three  ounces  of  onions — if 
he  be  fond  of  them.  Canned  tomatoes,  cabbage, 
and  beets  will  also  appear  on  the  menu,  while  beans, 
that  main  stay  of  the  soldier's  existence,  will  alternate 
in  two-ounce  portions  with  peas,  rice,  and  hominy. 
Every  man  gets  one  and  seven  twenty-fifths  ounces  of 
ground  and  roasted  coffee  or  eight  twenty-fifths  ounces 
of  tea  should  he  so  desire.  This  he  may  sweeten  with 
a  lavish  hand  from  his  two  and  two-fifths  ounces  of 
sugar,  but  no  milk  is  scheduled  and  black  coffee  "goes." 
though  with  a  sigh,  doubtless,  for  the  cream  mother 
used  to  freely  pour.  "  Seasoning  "  means  pepper,  salt, 
and  vinegar,  the  other  one  of  the  "  four  seasons," 
mustard,  being  classed  as  an  extra.  But  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  an  ounce  of  pepper,  sixteen  times  as  much  salt, 
and  vinegar  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  gill  each  day 
will  render  his  food  palatable.  Sixteen  twenty-fifths  of 
an  ounce  of  soap,  and  six  twenty-fifths  of  an  ounce  of 
candles  fall  to  the  men  daily. 

This  "field  ration"  costs  Uncle  Sam  just  eighteen 
cents  a  day.  the  "travel  ration,"  furnished  on  railway 
journeys,  mounting  up  to  forty  cents.  Troops  while 
traveling  in  the  cars  receive  twelve  ounces  of  canned 
corn  beef,  a  pound  of  hard  bread  and  canned  beans. 

An  enlisted  man  may.  on  permit  from  the  company's 
commander,  obtain  articles  on  credit — extra  food,  lux- 
uries, etc. — provided  the  sum  be  not  in  excess  of  the 
amount  due  him  for  pay.  Everything  issued  by  the 
commissary  department  is  furnished  at  cost  price,  with 
ten  per  cent  added  for  freight  charges,  and  each  article 
must  be  of  good  quality.  Many  patent  food  prepara- 
tions are  submitted  constantly  to  the  government,  and 
some  will  be  tried  during  this  campaign.  One  plan  of 
sterilizing  fresh  meat  so  that  in  hermetically-sealed  tins 
it  will  keep  in  hot  climates  has  been  approved.  Another 
of  coffee  with  due  proportions  of  milk  and  sugar,  which 
requires  only  heating  to  be  instantly  ready,  is  well 
commended.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  soldiers 
will  have  in  their  ordinary  rations  an  abundance  of 
good,  nourishing  food,  and  the  sauce  of  good  appetite 
flavoring  all  will  lead  to  health  and  content. 


A  PACIFIC  COALING  STATION. 

(Continued  from  Page  84)- 

About  a  mile  from  its  entrance  the  bay  turns  at  a 
sharp  angle,  so  that,  no  matter  how  heavily  the  waves 
may  beat  without,  w  ithin  the  land-locked  harbor  the 
writer  is  perfectly  smooth.  From  here  to  the  head  of 
the  bay  is  one  straight  reach,  and  here  is  the  best 
anchorage.  It  is  a  splendid  sight  on  a  rough  day,  to 
watch  the  magnificent  breakers  curl  and  foam  on  the 
reefs  without,  whilst  within,  by  strange  contrast,  there 
is  hardly  a  ripple  on  the  water.  For  the  most  part  the 
natives  are  left  to  drowse  away  their  placid  lives  with- 
out intrusion  from  white  men.  Large  ships  but  rarely 
visit  the  port,  and  only  now  and  then  one  of  the  little 
coasting  schooners  finds  its  way  there  in  search  of  a 
cargo  of  evil-smelling  copra. 

Just  around  the  point,  on  the  shores  of  a  sheltered 
bay,  is  a  small  patch  of  alluvial,  almost  level  with  the 
water,  on  which,  for  a  wonder,  there  are  no  native 
houses.  A  couple  of  old  barges  lie  rotting  on  the  sand 
and  some  small  pieces  of  coal,  not  worth  picking  up, 
are  still  scattered  about.  Once  a  wharf  w  as  there,  but 
now  a  few  jagged  stumps,  projecting  from  the  beach, 
are  all  that  marks  the  spot.  This  is  Uncle  Sam's  coal- 
ing station,  on  which,  one  way  or  another,  a  large  sum 
of  money  was  spent.  Congress,  at  the  time  of  the 
Tamasese  trouble  in  Samoa  some  ten  years  ago,  appro- 
priated #200,000  for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the 
nation's  rights  in  Samoa.  What  was  done  with  the 
money  1  do  not  know,  but  there  is'nt  much  to  show  for 
it  on  the  shores  of  Pago-Pago  Bay.  Fifteen  acres  of 
land  were  purchased  at  a  high  price,  for  the  soil  is  val- 
uable down  there,  and  the  natives  want  every  inch  for 
for  their  own  use.  As  to  improvements,  there  are 
literally  none,  and  if  the  place  is  ever  to  be  used  again 
as  a  coaling  station,  a  good  wharf  reaching  out  to  deep 
water  at  the  edge  of  the  reef,  will  have  to  be  provided. 
Also  barges,  trucks,  and  other  facilities  for  shipment. 
The  right  to  occupy  this  land  as  a  naval  station  was 
conferred  upon  the  United  States  by  a  treaty  made  with 
Samoa  in  1878,  before  the  Berlin  treaty  gave  England. 
( iermany  and  the  States  a  joint  control  over  the  Islands. 
The  clause  reads  as  follows: — 

"Naval  vessels  Of  the  United  States  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  entering  and  using  the  port  of  Pago-Pago 
and  establishing  therein  and  on  the  shores  thereof  a 
station  for  coal  and  other  supplies  for  their  naval  and 
commercial  marine,  and  the  Samoan  Government  w  ill 
hereafter  neither  exercise  nor  authorize  any  jurisdiction 
within  said  port,  adverse  to  such  rights  of  the  United 
States,  or  restrictive  thereof.  The  same  vessels  shall 
also  have  the  privilege  of  entering  other  ports  of  the 
Samoan  Islands.   

There  seems  to  be  a  large  number  of  inquiries  this 
season  for  accommodations  at  the  Hotel  Ben  Lomond  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains.  This  is  due  partly  to  the 
attractions  of  that  delightful  resort  and  partly  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  this  year  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Jno.  T.  Sullivan,  well  and  favorably  know  n  among 
the  outing  public.  Ben  Lomond  is  a  lovely  spot,  aff  ord- 
ing a  diversity  of  amusements,  a  tine  climate  and  a 
splendid  table  under  the  direction  of  the  hostess,  Mrs. 
Sullivan.   

Who  has  not  heard  of  Bartlett  Springs?  It  has  been 
a  Mecca  for  invalids  from  all  parts  of  the  world  for 
upwards  of  a  half  century.  Wonderful  cures  have  been 
wrought  there.  It  has  become  proverbial  so  long,  and 
so  often  has  it  been  said  that  even  after  the  physician's 
skill  has  has  lost  its  cunning,  there  is  still  hope  at 
Bartlett  Springs.  Physicians  themselves,  failing  to 
charm  back  the  messenger  of  health,  have  as  a  last 
resort  recommended  these  springs  to  their  patients,  and 
in  numberless  cases  w  ith  the  happiest  possible  results. 

While  this  place  is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  huge 
sanitarium,  it  is  not  less  a  desirable  resort  for  all 
classes.  It  boasts  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  com- 
pletely equipped  hotels  north  of  San  Francisco,  and. 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  prefer  housekeeping, 
a  large  number  of  neat  cottages  adorn  the  grounds.  In 
this  way  the  question  of  expense  is  not  of  so  much  im- 
portance, and  the  visitor  can  sojourn  as  long  as  he 
likes,  and  suit  himself  as  to  his  manner  of  living.  The 
main  Bartlett  Spring  is  a  great  curiosity.  Ice-cold 


water  containing  a  number  of  mineral  salts  in  stro; 
solution,  and  highly  charged  w  ith  carbonic  acid  j-J 
bubbles  from  a  jar-shaped  chamber,  two  feet  111  dian 
ter,  at  the  rate  of  1 10  gallons  p.-r  hour.  If  drank  jl 
mediately  from  the  Spring  the  effect  is  almosfl 
delightful  and  exhilarating  as  champagne,  while  m 
judicious  use  the  benefits  cannot  be  overestimated.'* 
In  the  way  of  amusements  Bartlett  Springs  boasts 
the  only  paid  orchestra  in  Lake  County,  and  it  go 
w  ithout  saying  that  good  music  dispensed  during  t 
meal  hours  and  evening  adds  greatlv  to  the  attract!* 
of  any  resort.  "Music  hath  charms"  truly,  and  thi 
are  few  who  are  not  influenced  by  so  delightful  ani 
cessory  as  a  first-class  band  to  while  awav  the  evenii 
hours,  or  to  contribute  to  the  devotees  of  Terpsichfli 
Tennis,  boating  and  bathing  in  the  large  tank  are  ott 
inducements  that  the  proprietors  make  to  their  goes- 
and  the  best  evidence  that  their  policy  is  a  w  ise  one 
the  length  of  time  the  visitors  to  this  resort  remain.! 


For  the  information  of  intending  visitors  to  Yosem 
Valley,  we  quote  a  letter  recently  addressed  to  us  I 
Mr.  B.  T.  Booze,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent  of  the  Sierra  Ra 
way  Company,  operating  between  Oakdale  and  .lamt 
town. 

EDITOR  TRAVHLLR: — 

I  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  several  copiej 
our  Time  Card  which  will  become  effective  Sunday.  Al 
15th,  1898.  At  that  time  we  will  commence  running* 
daily  passenger  trains  in  each  direction  instead  of  on» 
formerly.  Your  attention  is  called  to  the  tact  that  one  oft 
trains,  each  direction  daily,  will  hav  e  Pullman  Buffet  Sta 
ing  Cars  attached,  which  is  a  new  experiment  for  the  Sia 
Railway  Company. 

We  desire  to  continue  this  sen  ice  and  schedule,  which » 
think  will  be  a  great  conv  enience  to  the  trav  eling  public  a 
same  will  be  continued  until  further  notice. 

Connections  may  be  made  at  Oakdale  with  i 
Sierra  Railway  by  leaving  San  Francisco  daily,  exce 
Sunday,  at  8:30  a.  m..  or  daily  at  4:30  P-  ni.  T 
afternoon  train  from  San  Francisco  has  Pullman  sle« 

ers  attached. 


M.  Lawrence  &  Co.,  proprietors  of  the  celebnl 
Tallac  House  at  Lake  Tahoe,  have  just  issued  a  ptfl 
folder  descriptive  of  that  delightful  retreat.  On  j 
side  full  information  is  furnished  about  the  place,  I 
on  the  other  is  a  panoramic  view  of  the  Tallac  Hcj 
and  surroundings  printed  in  several  colors.  Copies 
this  pamphlet  can  be  obtained  either  at  the  offka 
THE  TRAVELER,  or  by  addressing  M.  Lawrencl 
Co.,  Tallac.  Lake  Tahoe.  Cal. 


Miss  Hutchison,  manager  of  the  Mt.  View  Hotel- 
Ross  Valley,  reports  splendid  prospects  for  a  good  s« 
son.  It  is  a  strikingly  picturesque  place,  and  the  m» 
agement  make  it  a  specialty  of  entertaining  their  guest 
which,  by  the  way,  is  half  the  attraction  of  any  sui 
mer  resort. 


Adams  Springs  in  Lake  County  will  be  well  fq 
before  the  end  of  this  month.  Dr.  Prattler,  the  n 
prietor,  is  one  of  the  most  genial  hosts  in  the  coutj 
and  does  everything  in  his  power  to  make  his  gul 
feel  happy  and  comfortable.  The  walks  in  the  nel 
borhood  of  Adams  are  a  delight  forever,  to  say  notjl 
of  the  wonders  of  the  mineral  waters  just  a  few  f 
from  the  hotel. 


Just  three  miles  from  Bartlett  Springs  is  located 
picturesque  hotel  called  Allen  Inn.  It  is  beautiful 
situated,  enjoys  a  variety  of  excellent  mineral  watei 
and  amusements  without  number.  Those  desiring 
real  quiet  and  enjoyable  retreat  could  not  do  better  th 
go  to  Allen  Springs. 


Within  the  past  few  months  Byron  Hot  Springs 
Contra  Costa  County  have  experienced  a  better  bu 
ness  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  at 
previous  year.  This  in  itself  is  a  strong  argument,  r 
only  as  to  the  efficacy  of  its  waters  and  baths,  but 
to  the  efficiency  of  its  management.  Since  innum' 
able  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  place  it  h 
become  more  popular  than  ever,  and  one  can  now  ha 
at  Byron,  as  the  old  saying  goes,  "all  the  comforts  ! 
home." 


WAR  NUMBER. 
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Mariposa  Co., 

California. 


Situated  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet  above  the  sea 

On  the  new 

routelto 

The  only  route  having  direct  telegrapl 


YOSEM1TE  VALLEY  S&td. 

communication  from  all  points  with  the  outside  world. 

IS  ONE  OF  THE  LOVELIEST 
SPOTS  ON  EARTH. 

The  hotel  is  splendidly  kept,  and  has  accommodations  for  one  hundred  guests. 
Cottages  in  connection  with  the  hotel. 

The  distance  from  the  hotel  into  the  famous  vallev  is  but  twentv-six  miles.  Parties  desiring  to  stop  over 
for  a  few  days  or  for  the  season,  to  visit  the  BIG  TREES.  SIGNAL  PEAK  AND  CHILNL'ALNA  FALLS, 
or  fish  and  hunt  in  the.vicinity,  will  be  accommodated  upon  liberal  terms- 

WAWONA  HOTEL  COMPANY, 

WASHBURN  BROS.,  Props. 

TICKET  OFFICE  FOR  WAWONA  AND  YOSEMITE, 

61.1  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

ANDERSON  SPRINGS. 

The  best  resort  for  health  and  pleasure.  The  only  natural  mineral  steam 
baths  in  Lake  County.  Only  way  to  drive  the  Grippe  poison  from  the 
svstem  and  cure  permenantly. 

\:,tural  hot  sulphur  and 
iron  Baths  for  the  cure  of 
Rheumatism,  Dropsy  and 
Hemorrhoids. 

Roard.  $8.00  to  $i=;.oo  per 
week.  No  extra  charge  for 
baths.  Telephone  connec- 
tions. How  to  reach  the 
Springs:  Take  Oakland 
terry  at  7.  *o  a.  m.  for  Calis- 
toga,  distance  7?  miles.  Ar- 
rive at  io.jo  for  lunch;  take 
stage  and  arrive  at  Anderson 
Springs  at  4.00  p.m.,  dis- 
tance 21  miles:  Fare,  $8.00 
round  trip  from  San  Fran- 
cisco; $4.50  one  way. 

Livery  Stables  at  Springs. 
Address  all  communica- 
tions to 

•J.   ANDE^RSOiN,  Proprietor, 

ANDERSON  SPRINGS,        :       :       :       :        MlDDLBTOWN,  LAKE  CO.,  CAL. 


LAKE  VIEW  HOTEL,  import,  cai. 

Finest  family  and  tourist  hotel  in  Lake  County;  200  feet  from  Clear  Lake  and  boat  landing;  superb  view 
of  lake  and  surrounding  country.    Fifty  elegantly  furnished  rooms  -even  thing  new  this  spring.    Hot  and 
cold  baths,  porcelain  tubs — the  only  hotel  in  Lake  county  with  baths  in  the  house.    Table  unsurpassed. 
Rates  ?8  to  $12  per  week.    Special  inducements  to  cvclists.    Insist  on  being  shown  to  the  Lake  View. 
.  _  Robert  Eliot,  Jr.,  Proprietor. 


HOTEL  ROWARDENNAN, 

BEN  LOMOND,  CALIFORNIA. 

A  delightful  summer  resort,  three  hours  from  San  Francisco  on  the  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad.  Round- 
trip  fare  St,  good  for  six  months,  too  acres  of  picturesque  scenerv  divided  by  the  San  Lorenzo  River. 
Fine  fishing,  bathing  and  driving;  billiards,  tennis,  bowling.  The  hotel  is  only  q  miles  from  Santa  Cruz, 
t  miles  from  Big  Trees,  and  \  miles  from  Arcadia  Camp.  Electric  lights,  splendid  table  furnished  from 
home  gardens  and  dairy.    All  rooms  are  plastered  and  elegantly  furnished. 

H.  H.  MoCollister,  THOS.  L.  BELL. 

Assistant  Manager.  Owner  and  General  Manager. 


Arcadia  Camp, 

CALIFORNIA. 

These  beautiful  camping  grounds  comprise  ;io  acres  of  natural  redwood  forest  and  madrones.  especially 
adapted  for  campers  and  picnics.  They  are  6  miles  from  Santa  Cruz,  %  mile  from  the  Big  Trees,  and 
t  miles  from  the  Hotel  Kowardennan  at  Ben  Lomond,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 
Splendid  fishing  and  hunting.  The  climate  is  halmy  and  free  from  fogs.  The  terms  are  reasonable.  If 
you  want  a  real  enjoyable  outing,  write  for  particulars  to 

Or  see  COL.  W.  H.  Menton.  THOS.  L.  BELL. 

6i)  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Ben  Lomond,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal. 


Free  Information. 


Are  you  going  anywhere  this  summer? 
If  so,  we  want  to  remind  you  that  it  is  part 
of  the  business  of  The  Traveler  to  furnish, 
without  charge,  information  about  any  resort 
or  hotel  in  California. 

At  our  office,  No.  20  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco,  ground  floor,  we  keep  circu- 
lars, pamphlets  and  other  printed  matter 
about  every  principal  resort.  They  are  for 
Free  Distribution,  and  besides,  we  are 
thoroughly  posted  about  any  place  you  may 
want  to  know  about. 

Call  in  and  see  us  at  any  time;  we  can 
give  you  some  good  suggestions  where  to  go. 
And  bear  in  mind  that  There  is  No  Charge 
Whatever. 

-THE  TRAVELER'S"  BUREAU. 
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THE  TRAVELER'S  BUREAU, 

conducted  in  connection  with  The  Traveler,  will  furnish  without 
charge,  reliable  information  about  any  hotel,  summer  or  winter  resort, 
railway  or  steamship  line,  country  lands,  guides,  etc.  Call  upon  or 
write  to  us  at  anv  time. 


Special  Notice.  No  employee  or  representative  of  The  Traveler 
is  empowered  to  request  transportation  or  contract  any  debts  on 
account  of  this  journal.  The  publisher  invariably  furnishes  letters 
over  his  own  signature  where  any  favor  or  concession  may  be  desired, 
so  that  those  granting  them  without  such  letters  do  so  at  their  own  risk, 


IT  IS  nothing  less  than  amusing  to  note  the  con- 
jectures (for  such  they  are)  advanced  by  the  daily 
press  as  a  matter  of  news  concerning  the  war 
situation,  but  it  really  reaches  the  height  of  the  ridicu- 
lous when  the  San  Francisco  "Examiner"  announces 
in  its  issue  of  June  25th  the  complete  method  of  cam- 
paign decided  upon  by  the  War  Department  at  Wash- 
ington, wherein  every  detail  is  presented  to  the  world 
of  the  projected  plans  for  handling  the  Army  and  Navy 
of  the  United  States.  Green  and  gullible  indeed  must 
be  the  individual  who  for  a  moment  would  give  cred- 
ence to  such  a  statement,  known  only  to  the  powers 
that  be,  the  publication  of  which  (if  genuine)  would  be 
fatal  to  the  success  of  the  American  arms.  On  the 
face  of  it  it  is  branded  as  a  lie,  emanating  from  the 
sparse  gray  matter  of  some  highly  imaginative  and  un- 
scrupulous correspondent  to  serve  the  still  greater 
perfidy  of  his  master.  He  who  knowingly  accepts 
stolen  goods  is,  with  the  thief,  equally  amenable  to  the 
law,  but  he  who  engineers  the  theft,  and  thrusts  others' 
fingers  into  the  tire,  is  more  despicable  than  either.  It 
is  about  time  that  even  yellow  journalism  should  give 
its  most  ignorant  readers  some  credit  for  at  least  a 
grain  of  common  sense,  and  bear  in  mind  that  "you 
can't  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time." 

THE  uninitiated  in  marine  affairs  have  undoubt- 
edly chafed  and  wondered  at  the  inordinate  de- 
lay attendant  upon  the  transportation  of  troops 
by  sea,  to  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  since  the  declara- 
tion of  war  with  Spain  on  April  21st  last.  Over  two 
months  have  elapsed  since  that  time,  and  although  the 
present  policy  had  then  been  practically  outlined,  with 
the  exception  of  the  number  of  men  to  be  transported, 
we  have  recorded,  to  date,  just  16,000  men  landed  at 
Santiago,  and  about  0,000  en  route  to  Manila.  The 
delay  occasioned  has  been  no  fault  of  the  government 
officials,  but  because  of  our  inability  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary transports.  This  brings  us  to  the  question,  why 
is  this  so?  The  answer  is  plain— because  the  United 
States  Government  has  in  the  past  adopted  a  nig- 
gardly attitude  in  the  encouragement  of  American  com- 
merce.  There  is  not  a  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth 


ranking  with  the  American  Republic  that  lends  so  little 
aid  to  its  commercial  interests  on  the  sea  as  our  govern- 
ment. This  is  particularly  emphasized  in  the  matter  of 
mail  subsidies.  Let  us  illustrate  this  at  home.  Be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  the  Orient  there  are  two  lines 
of  steamers,  covering  between  them  about  twenty-six 
round  trips  per  year,  conducted  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense, and  now  in  active  competition  with  the  trans- 
Pacific  lines  from  the  Northwest.  Notwithstanding  the 
odds  against  which  they  are  maintained,  they  receive 
from  our  government  nothing  more  than  sea-postage 
for  the  service  rendered  in  carrying  the  mails.  This 
amounts  approximately  between  the  two  companies  to 
about  $6,000  per  annum,  a  mere  pittance  in  comparison 
with  the  tremendous  interests  involved,  and  really  a 
loss,  because  of  the  strict  postal  requirements  whereby 
these  great  leviathans  are  compelled  to  await  the  dic- 
tates of  Uncle  Sam  as  to  the  hour  of  their  departure,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  inconvenience  attending  it. 

Our  representatives  in  Congress  who  have  so  vigor- 
ously combatted  the  advancement  of  American  com- 
merce by  their  opposition  to  all  suggestions  involving 
its  encouragement  in  the  way  of  subsidies,  are  the 
same  who  now  are  grandiloquently  crying  for  war,  and 
those  who  so  ardently  opposed  the  acceptance  of  high- 
grade  armor  plate  for  our 
battleships  are  also  the 
same  who  so  earnestly  ad- 
vocated the  controversy  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged. 
The  result  is  that  we  have 
endured  an  insufferable  de- 
lay in  the  securing  of  neces- 
sary transports,  a  n  d  five 
magnificent  and  effective 
warships  are  languishing  in 
our  various  shipyards  that 
otherwise  would  have  been 
completed  many  moons  ago. 

This  inaction  of  the  gov- 
ern men  t  has  necessarily 
crippled  commerce,  and 
while  it  has  not  yet  become 
necessary  to  resort  to  the 
law  of  condemnation,  our 
local  steamship  companies 
have  been  seriously  depleted 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
American  people  will  profit 

by  this  experience,  and  5PI 
when  the  war  has  been  con- 
cluded let  us  at  least  express  ourselves  so  strongly  and 
so  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  fostering  of  American 
commerce,  the  maintenance  of  a  respectable  sized 
army,  and  the  establishment  of  a  formidable  navy  that 
we  may  be  in  a  position  to  effectively  maintain  our 
position  as  the  most  powerful  and  respected  of  nations, 


route  w  ith  the  third  expedition  to  Manila.  They  have 
given  vent  to  all  kinds  of  contumely  in  their  opinions  of 
Capt.  March  and  his  command,  from  the  time  thev  ar- 
rived at  Oakland  Ferry  until  they  left  San  Francisco  on 
the  New  port.  We  have  taken  some  pains  to  investigate 
the  various  charges  made  against  this  organization  and 
its  commanding  officer,  and  while  we  cannot  deny  that 
they  are  without  foundation,  we  do  know  that  they 
are  unwarranted  by  the  facts.  The  Astor  Batterv  is 
not  composed  of  the  cads,  dudes,  and  millionaires  of 
New  York,  but  of  a  picked  set  of  college  boys  and  men 
of  position,  some  of  whom  originally  belonged  to  the 
famous  New  York  Seventh.  It  is  true  there  are  some 
sons  of  millionaires  among  them,  but  they  are  gentle- 
men in  every  sense  of  the  word.  All  the  more  reason 
why  such  an  association  should  be  entitled  to  credit 
when  their  conditions  in  life  do  not  require  their  enlist- 
ment, where  they  have  everything  to  live  for  and  yet 
are  willing  to  cast  their  lot  with  the  ordinary  privates 
in  the  volunteer  service,  and  to  submit  to  exactly  the 
same  regulations  and  treatment  which  all  others  are 
required  to  respect.  They  w  ere  simply  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  the  backing  of  a  prominent  millionaire  to  be 
well  equipped,  and  when  they  were  turned  over  to  the 
United  States  Government  they  received  the  same  ra- 
tions and  will  in  every  re- 
spect be  required  to  endure 
the  same  hardships  and  face 
the  same  dangers  as  any  of 
the  other  brave  boys  from 
more  humble  homes. 


J 


THE  "Call"  and  "Examiner"  of  San  Francisco 
have  entertained  their  readers  of  late  with  harsh 
criticisms  against  the  so-called  Astor  Battery  of 
New  York,  which  recently  came  to  the  G°ldcii  Gate  en 


UST  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  when  out- 
ings are  being  planned 
at  the  various  springs  re- 
sorts, at  the  seaside  and  in 
the  mountains,  we  feel  that 
it  would  not  be  amiss  to  re- 
mind our  readers  (whether 
they  may  be  subscribers  or 
not)  that  w  e  conduct  for  the 
general  public,  at  our  office. 
No.  20  Montgomery  street. 
San  Francisco,  a  "Travel- 
er's" Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion.   This  is  the  only  office 
on  the  Coast  that  keeps  on 
hand  for  free  distribution, 
pamphlets,  printed  matter 
and  general  information 
about  all  principal  resorts. 
We  can  tell  you  their  rates,  how  to  reach  them,  and, 
in  fact,  all  the  data  any  one  would  require  in  planning 
a  vacation  to  the  interior. 

We  can  save  you  time  in  writing  to  the  different  re- 
sorts for  just  the  same  details  we  can  furnish  you  here, 
and  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  our  readers  or  their 
friends  call  upon  us  any  time;  and  remember  that  we 
mean  what  we  say — there  is  no  charge  for  this  service 
of  anv  kind  w  hatever. 

Those  who  have  not  an  opportunity  to  call  at  our 
office  are  welcome  to  drop  us  a  line,  and  the  desired  in- 
formation will  be  forthcoming  at  once. 


Knight  Photo 


WHERE   GOVERNMENT  POWDER  IS  MADE. 


coal  and  sulphur  occurs.  An  almost  endless  series  of 
charcoals  can  be  obtained,  from  wood  to  nearly  pure 
carbon,  by  the  manner  of  burning  the  wood.  Each  of 
these  series  is  the  basis  of  a  different  product  with 
characteristics  of  its  own.  Wood  for  gunpowder  use 
must  be  soft,  free  from  any  growth  that  interferes  with 
pulverization,  must  contain  no  resin  and  produce  as 
little  ash  as  possible.  Red  and  brown  coals  are  charred 
by  a  current  of  superheated  steam,  an  operation  requir- 
ing skilled  judgment.  Sulphur  requires  no  purification, 
but  the  saltpeter,  which  comes  from  India,  contains 


LILLIAN  FERCit'SON. 
|NC1.E  SAM  is  always  equal  to  emergencies. 
He  has  a  way  of  rising  to  the  occasion  and 
meeting  it  readily,  whether  the  demand  be 
for  men  or  materials,  the  times  those  of  pip- 
ing peace  or  perilous  war.  An  Edison,  a  Dewey,  or  a 
Hobson  has  but  to  be  needed,  and  behold,  he  is  at 
hand.  Therefore,  when  the  necessity  arose  for  ord- 
nance powder  of  the  highest  standard,  powder  that- 
should  excel  all  others  manufactured  by  the  nations  of 
the  world  for  army  and  navy  use,  America  found  an 
inv  entor  to  prov  ide  it.  And  found  him,  too,  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Some  years  ago  there  graduated  from  the  University 
over  at  Berkeley  a  Native  Son  by  the  name  of  William 
C.  Peyton.    That  he  should  have  distinguished  him- 
self within  the  past  few  weeks  by  making  for  use  at 
Manila  the  brown  prismatic  powder  that  Dewey's  men 
employed  in  silencing  forts  and  sinking  ships,  will  not 
surprise  his  classmates.    Mr.  Peyton  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Fame,  hard  at  work 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  redwoods, 
and  too  preoccupied  w  ith  his 
scientific  experiments  to  realize 
that  he  is  the  most  successful 
manufacturer  of  ordnance 
powder  in  this  day  and  gen- 
eration.   Indeed.  Mr.  Peyton 
is  quite  ttjp  busy  to  think 
about  himself  at  all.  In 
addition  to  superintending 
several  hundred  employes 
at  the  mills,  he  is  constant- 
ly perfecting  inventions  of 
machinery  and  new 
processes  of  powder 
making.  The 
moulding  machine 
for  brown  prismatic 
is  one  of  the  results 
of  his  genius,  and 
he  was  the  first  to 
produce  a  smokeless 
powder  acceptable 
to  the  government. 
What  he  may  yet 
accomplish  is  a  mat- 
ter  of  interesting 
conjecture — provid-  . 
ing  the  deadly, 
treacherous  explo- 
sives among  which 
he  lives,  moves,  and 
being  do  not  interfere, 
the  mills  of  the  gods,  the 
der  mills  in  the  SanU 
Mountains  are  grindin 
what  speed  they  may, 
dience  to  Uncle  Sam's 
Their  location  is  ideal  f( 
and  beauty.  With  an  in 
ible  supply  of  water  fo 
power  and  wood  for  c 
and  sufficiently  isolated 
endanger  lives  and  pro] 
side  of  its  domain,  the  plant  leads 

its  precarious  existence  in  a  spot  ri„,i...,,.,,,h.,i  (.„  thktu\  vki.kk  /..,».»  .«,..»*■  ,.„.<</,.,.„/„  ,,„u, ,„„.  .,i„„>  „/ n,.  , 

which  nature  has  decreed  shall  re-  THE  proving  grounds.    2  moulding  machine  for  brown  prismatic  powder 

main  luxuriously  verdant  and  4— brown  prismatic  press.  5— freight  team.  6— scene  of  a  former  explosion. 

.u„._:    „,         .  .  .  ,  8— A  DAY'S  SUPPLY  OF  SULPHUR. 

Charmingly  picturesque  the  year 

sand  and  foreign  salts,  eliminated  by  dissolving  in 
boiling  water  and  glue.  It  is  then  dried  and  ground. 
Pulverization  and  mixing  of  charcoal  and  sulphur  is 
the  first  step  in  powder  making.  The  resultant  dust  is 
then  incorporated  with  the  finely  ground  saltpeter,  and 
subjected  to  the  seven-ton  pressure  each  of  iron  rollers 
or  wheel  mills,  an  important  and  dangerous  process, 
the  constant  grinding  rendering  the  powder  excessively 
dry.  Should  it  not  be  moistened  at  certain  regular 
intervals,  premature  explosion  will  occur. 

Layers  of  the  loose  powder  are  then  subjected  to 
heavy  hydraulic  pressure  of  two  thousand  pounds  to 


round.  To  the  visitor,  the  various  processes  of  powder 
making  and  its  attendant  dangers  are  a  dual  allure- 
ment, peculiarly  fascinating.  One  feels  that  one  is 
toying  w  ith  possible  tragedy,  yet  would  not  turn  back 
while  the  opportunity  of  running  death's  gauntlet  pre- 
sents itself. 

1  hree  general  varieties  of  powder  are  here  manu- 
factured—black, brown,  and  smokeless.  The  first  two 
are  variations  of  the  same  thing,  the  brown  being  de- 
veloped from  the  black.  Sulphur,  charcoal,  and  salt- 
peter are  the  three  components  of  gunpowder,  saltpeter 
supplying  the  oxygen  wherein  combustion  of  the  char- 


the  square  inch.  These  cakes  are  broken  up  into 
grains  of  various  sizes.  After  this  process,  the  treat- 
ment of  sporting  and  cannon  powders  is  no  longer 
identical.  The  brown  powder  goes  to  the  prismatic 
press,  an  operation  more  difficult  than  all  others.  High 
pressure,  sometimes  reaching  seventy  thousand  pounds 
to  the  square  inch,  is  used,  necessitating  the  strongest 
of  material.  Upon  the  adjustment  of  this  machine's 
operation  depends  the  powder's  quality.  A  few  tenths 
of  a  second  variation,  an  infinitesimal  per  cent  differ- 
ence in  moisture,  may  determine  its  fate.  The  pris- 
matic press  gives  the  powder  its  form  of  a  hexagonal 
prism,  w  ith  a  hole  in  the  center  to  make  the  burning 
progressive.  These  prisms  are  packed  in  hermetically- 
sealed  boxes  ready  for  shipment. 

With  the  invention  of  the  Krag-Jorgensen  rifle  rose 
the  demand  for  a  new  powder  which  would  leave  little 
or  no  residue  in  the  bore.    The  U.  S.  Army  has  for 
several  years  used  the  smokeless  powder  which  Mr. 
Peyton  experimented  with  so  successfully.  CJun-cotton 
and  nitro-glycerine  compose  the  principal  smokeless 
powders  in  military  use.     The  components  are  mixed 
to  a  dough-like  consistency 
through  the  agency  of  a  liquid. 
This  is  squeezed   into  ribbon 
shape  by  a  press,  much  as  mac- 
aroni is  formed,  then  cut  into 
grains  and  dried.    Our  volun- 
teers have  yet  to  become  ac-  j 
quainted  w  ith  the  Krag-Jorgen- 
sen rifle,  the  Springfield  being 
substituted  for  them  to  prac- 
tice with  until  the  more  intri- 
cate and  expensive  gun  can  be 
entrusted  to  them.    It  would 
be  as  wise  to  give  a  baby  into 
the  custody  of  an  elephant  as 
to  place  a  Krag-Jor- 
gensen in  the  hands 
of  a  raw  recruit. 

Although  the 
brown  prismatic  has 
achieved  so  much 
tor  the  American 
navy,  the  s  m  o  k  e  - 
less  which  is  soon 
destined  to  supplant 
it  w  ill,  without 
doubt,  accomplish 
even  more  brilliant 
feats  of  destruction 
to  the  property  of 
the  enemy.  Its 
superior  advantages 
are  obvious.    Absence  of 
powder   smoke  when  our 
cannon  are  in  use  will  keep 
the  enemy  in  uninterrupted 
view  save  for  the  smoke  of 
their  own  guns.     The  pro- 
gress of  battle  will  not  be 
retarded  by  waiting  for  the 
horizon  to  clear.    Truly,  sci- 
ence is  doing  much  for  us  in 
the  eventful  century  now  ex- ; 
piring. 

Meanwhile,  the  canyon  of 
the  San  Lorenzo  is  a  scene  of 
hourly  activity.    There  is  just 
now  no  place  in  all  these 
United  States   of  more  vital 
value  to  our  country,  since  here 
are  being  w  rought  the  sinews  of  war.    The  plant  is 
carefully  guarded  by  the  company  controlling  it,  and 
by  soldiers  stationed  there  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
Spanish  spy  who  aspires  to  be  the  instrument  of  its  de- 
struction must  be  able  to  so  train  his  astral  self  that  it 
can  enter  the  lines  and  perform  its  mission  without  bod- 
ily aid.    And  yet,  the  carelessness  of  an  employe— a 
second's  thoughtless  work— has  power  to  alter  the  des- 
tiny of  our  nation  by  crippling  its  supply  of  ordnance. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  now-a-nights  for  American 
saints  and  sinners  to  include  the  Santa  Cruz  powder 
works  in  their  prayers. 


) — WHEHI  Mill. 
7     ITHKR  PLANT. 


BEAUTIFUL  PORTO  RICO. 


HENRY  GREENWOOD. 

HATEVER  differences  of  opinion  there  are 
among  American  people  concerning  the 
annexation  to  the  United  States  of  the 
Philippine  and  Hawaiian  Islands,  when 
the  war  with  Spain  will  have  ended,  it  is  a  very  gen- 
eral belief  that  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico  should  be 
annexed.  This  is  well.  There  is  no  more  fertile 
garden-spol  anywhere  than  Porto  Rico.  The  Empress 
Josephine,  born  on  the  Island  of  Martinique,  wrote,  a 
century  ago,  that  Porto  Rico  is  "The  Gem  of  the  An- 
tilles— the  loveliest  of  all  these  regions  of  loveliness- 
washed  by  the  Caribbean  Sea." 

It  is  strange  how  little  the  world  has  known  of  Porto 
Rico  until  the  last  few  weeks,  when  the  little  island 
suddenly  became  the  central  point  in  the  naval  strategy 
of  the  United  States  and  Spain.  The  island  is  full  of 
surprises  to  all  tourists.  The  density  of  its  population 
is  always  a  prime  surprise.  With  an  area  somewhat 
larger  than  that  of  Delaware,  it  has  a  population  of 
nearly  1,000,000.  It  has  annual  exports  amounting  to 
$10,000,000  and  $12,000,000 — larger  in  proportion  to  its 
siz£  than  any  country  in  the  world.  The  fertility  of 
the  Porto  Rico  coffee  and  sugar  plantations  is  the  wonder 
of  all  who  see  them.  The  fashion  among  the  richer 
classes  in  the  island,  and  the  excellence  of  the  educa- 
tional institutions,  are  the  pride  and  boast  of  the 
natives. 

The  American  people  will  find  that  Porto  Rico,  under 
the  control  of  the  liberal  fostering  government  of  the 
United  States,  will  become  the  most  marvelously  pros- 
perous region  on  the  globe.  Given  such  an  island, 
possessing  every  variety  of  tropical  landscape,  fertile 
from  the  mountain  summits  to  the  brink  of  the  sea, 
rich  in  pasture  fields,  shaded  by  beautiful  groves  of 
cocoa  palms,  moistened  by  1,300  streams,  with  here 
and  there  a  hot  spring,  and  already  opened  to  internal 
commerce  by  improved  highways  and  a  new  railroad 
girding  the  entire  coast,  it  is  difficult  to  prophecy  as  to 
the  progress  a  few  hundred  Yankee  capitalists  might 
make.  The  pasture  lands  in  the  north  and  east  of  the 
little  island  are  superior  to  any  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
islands.  Herds  graze  on  the  thousands  of  hills.  Hun- 
dreds of  cattle  are  exported  yearly,  while  the  islands  to 
the  south  depend  upon  these  green  fields  for  their 
horses.  Besides  sugar,  tobacco,  and  coffee,  the  Ameri- 
can settler  might  successfully  raise  cotton,  rice,  maize, 
flax,  jute  for  sugar  bags,  cassia  for  making  senna, 
incense,  lumber, 
dye,  and  cabinet 
woods.  Upon  his 
table  he  might  well 
afford  the  most  lus- 
cious fruits  of  the 
tropics— pineapples, 
citron,  oranges,  lem- 
ons, and  melons, 
with  fresh  ginger 
and  other  spices,  all 
cultivated  at  home, 
or  near  by.  Gold, 
once  mined  in  great 
quantities,  is  still 
found,  as  well  as 
coal  and  salt. 

Travelers  gener- 
ally agree  that  the 
climate  of  Porto 
Rico  is  more  agree- 
able and  healthful  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  Antilles. 
The  average  daily  temperature  is  eighty  degrees  Faren- 
heit,  but  a  cooling  north  breeze  is  generally  prevalent 
during  the  hottest  days.  Land  winds,  so  disagreeable 
in  the  other  Antilles,  are  seldom  felt,  though  tropical 
hurricanes  are  apt  to  make  things  lively  at  any  time 
between  July  and  October.  The  forest-covered  moun- 
tains which  extend  from  east  to  west,  with  the  length 
of  the  island,  produce  a  marked  difference  in  the  cli- 
mate between  their  opposite  proclivities.  The  district 
to  the  north,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  island, 
is  visited  by  frequent  showers,  while  the  southern  dis- 
trict is  often  without  rain  for  months  at  a  time. 


ON  THE  OUTSKIRTS  OF 


WATER  SEI.I  E 


San  Juan — of  which  millions  of  readers  everywhere 
have  read  much  in  these  latter  war  days — is  the  capital 
of  Porto  Rico.  It  is  a  quaint  old  town  of  30,000  people, 
and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  more  compact,  closely-built 
city  anywhere.  All  the  buildings  there,  public  and 
private,  are  of  stone  and  dark  gray  bricks.  All  are 
erected  flush  with  the  narrow,  alley-like  streets,  and 
literally  not  a  foot  of  lawn  or  door  yards  is  known  in 
the -whole  city.  The  residence  and  business  buildings 
are  mixed  together,  and  one  would  be  unable  to  deter- 
mine one  from  another  but  for  the  iron  and  stone 
balconies  that  project  from 
the  second  floor  of  each  res- 
idence. Everything  in  San 
Juan  suggests  ancient  and 
obsolete  things.  There  is  a 
peculiar  musty  smell  about 
the  buildings  and  in  the 
streets,  and  not  a  dozen  new 
structures,  outside  of  Morro 
Castle  and  other  garrisons, 
have  been  built  in  two  de- 
cades in  San  Juan.  Great 
primitive  carts  of  pre-Co- 
lumbian styles  rumble 
through  the  streets,  octo- 
genarian beggars  sleep  in 
doorways  and  along  the 
thoroughfares,  and  men  go. 
about  dressed  in  gay  colors 
and  flaming  scarfs,  as  do  the  heroes  in  the  old  grand 
operas  of  childhood  recollections. 

The  women  of  Porto  Rico  are  by  long  odds  the  most 
strikingly  beautiful  of  any  in  the  Antilles.  They  are 
distinctively  of  the  Latin  type,  and  here,  where  beauty- 
sleep  is  universally  taken  in  wholesale  quantities,  and 
where  the  climate  is  very  favorable  to  the  finest  coin- 
complexions,  nature's  charms  may  be  easily  cultivated 
and  retained.  The  Spanish  aristocracy  of  the  island 
are  the  descendants  of  the  original  military  officers  who 
occupied  it  during  the  centuries  when  it  was  a  convict 
station.  Casa  Blanca,  the  oldest  structure  of  the  city, 
is  the  original  white  castle  built  and  occupied  by  Ponce 
de  Leon,  and  it  was  here  that  he  planned  his  famous 
voyage  to  the  coast  of  Florida,  having  been  told  that 
over  near  that  peninsula — whence  death  is  now  pour- 
ing in  upon  the  descendants  of  the  then  proud  Spain — 
was  to  be  found  a  spring  of  perpetual  life.  In  old 
Dominican  Church  De  Leon's  ashes  still  rest,  in  a 
leaden  case  bound  with  ribbon  and  sealed  with  wax. 

Travelers  in  Porto 
Rico  may  still  see, 
scattered  over  the 
island,  certain 
caves,  once  occu- 
pied by  the  abor- 
igines found  there 
by  Columbus  when 
he  first  landed,  in 
1403,  during  his 
second  voyage. 
Little  is  known  con- 
cerning these  In- 
dians except  what 
can  be  deduced  from 
relics  found  on  the 
island,  and  Spain 
has  for  some  occult 
reason  thwarted 
any  study  of  these. 
Most  elaborate 
among  the  specimens  are  carved  stone  collars  shaped 
like  horse  collars,  one  believed  to  have  been  made  bv 
each  Indian,  that  he  might  wear  it  after  death  to  weigh 
his  body  down  to  the  earth  and  keep  it  from  the  evil 
spirits  anxious  to  carry  it  away. 

Columbus  landed  at  the  northwestern  corner  ot  the 
island,  bringing  his  ships  into  the  harbor  still  called 
Aquadillo.  The  spring  here,  where  he  and  his  sailors 
obtained  fresh  water,  still  bubbles  forth.  The  spot 
where  he  pitched  his  tent  in  an  old  sycamore  grove  is 
pointed  out,  and  during  his  stay  of  a  few  days  at  Porto 
Rico,  Columbus  captured  a  beautiful  Indian  girl  and 
called  her  Catalina.    Tradition  in  Porto  Rico  has  it 


that  Miss  Catalina  was  not  particularly  fascinated  w  ith 
the  Spaniards,  and  jumped  overboard,  swimming  two 
miles  to  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  She  was 
never  heard  of  afterward.  Porto  Rico  was  not  again 
visited  by  white  men  until  11508,  when  Ponce  de  Leon. 
Spanish  Governor  of  Santo  Domingo,  was  attracted 
there  by  reports  of  its  rich  soil  and  great  mineral  wealth. 
He  landed  with  his  soldiers,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
native  chief  showed  him  some  rivers  with  golden  sands. 
Ponce  de  Leon  was  naturally  delighted,  and  he  imme- 
diately set  about  to  conquer  the  island.  He  told  the 
natives  that  he  a n  d  his 
soldiers  were  immortal,  and 
they  generally  believed 
him,  until  two  of  the  tribe, 
a  trifle  skeptical,  held  a 
Spaniard's  head  under  wa- 
ter and  saw  that  he  died. 
After  this  they  effected  a 
great  uprising,  and  massa- 
cred all  the  Spaniards  they 
could  lay  hands  upon.  A 
bloody  war  continued,  led 
by  Ponce  de  Leon,  but  see- 
ing the  Spanish  dead  contin- 
ually replaced,  the  savages 
in  each  new  campaign  came 
to  believe  that  the  new  sol- 
diers were  in  reality  the  old 

SAN  JUAN,  PORTO  RICO.  ones  r  e  t  u  r  „  e  d   f  T  O  IT)  tile 

other  world.  The  Spaniards  conquered  by  aid  not 
only  of  such  deceits  but  of  their  customary  cruelty, 
and  imported  fierce  bloodhounds  to  hunt  down  the  poor 
Indians.  As  late  as  this  century,  wild  descendants  of 
these  dogs  lived  in  the  forests  of  Porto  Rico,  where 
they  subsisted  upon  the  land  crabs,  which,  at  certain 
seasons,  move  down  the  mountain  sides  in  tremendous 
armies  to  deposit  their  young  in  the  sea.  The  Porto 
Ricans  were  eventually  conquered  and  reduced  to 
slavery. 

San  Juan  was  for  three  centuries  a  convict  station. 
After  the  death  of  Ponce  de  Leon  the  island  was  used 
for  no  other  purpose  until  1815,  when  Spain  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  her  beautiful  island  possession  had  been 
unappreciated  and  neglected.  Meanwhile  the  aborigines 
had  been  practically  exterminated,  and  San  Juan  had 
been  captured  by  the  English  in  1598,  by  the  Dutch  in 
161  and  by  the  English  again  in  1742.  Even  these 
progressive  nations  had  failed  to  appreciate  what  Uncle 
Sam  will  shortly  put  to  good  use. 


SPAIN'S  UNLUCKY  NUHBER. 

When  time  marked  the  figures  1800  upon  his  dial, 
the  doom  of  Spain  as  a  national  pow  er  w  as  practically 
sealed.  In  that  year,' by  a  secret  treats-  w  ith  France, 
nearly  all  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  in 
North  America  passed  into  France's  keeping.  Within 
little  more  than  two  decades,  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Cali- 
fornia were  lost  to  the  Spanish  crown.  That  her  jew  els 
should  at  the  closing  of  the  century  be  reduced  to  a  tew 
islands  in  the  North  Atlantic — for  the  Canaries  are 
about  all  that  Spain  can  now  claim— is  but  retributive 
justice.  Tyranny  and  cruelty  cannot  survive  the  ages, 
though  they  may  rule  with  despot  hand  tor  many  gen- 
erations. 

It  is  with  dogs,  not  with  birds,  that  the  Canaries  are 
associated  in  name,  Roman  historians  referring  to 
"  Canaria,  so  called  from  the  multitude  of  dogs  of  great 
size."  In  1483  the  largest  of  the  seven  islands  was 
conquered  by  the  Spanish.  The  area  cov^ed  by  these 
is  3.256  square  miles,  the  population  between  230,000 
and  250,000.  Each  island  has  a  military  command. 
The  governor-general,  residing  at  Santa  Cruz  de  San- 
tiago, on  Teneriffe.  the  largest  island  of  the  group,  has 
chief  command  in  civil  and  military  affairs.  The 
climate   is   mild  and  generally  healthful.  Excellent 

wine  is  the  chief  product  of  Teneriffe.  Cochineal 
is  largely  produced  on  all  the  islands,  the  insect 
feeding  on  a  species  of  cactus.  The  principal  for* 
eign  trade  is  with  England.  Some  three  hundred 
vessels  yearly  enter  the  three  ports  of  foreign  trade. 
Like  the  Philippines,  the  Canaries  are  of  volcanic 
origin.    Their  inhabitants  resemble  the  Spanish. 


OUR  THEATRES. 


OOKING  upon  the  new  FrawleyS  for  the  first 
time  the  other  night,  the  Columbia's  audience 
found  n a u gh t  but  the 
name  of  the  company  that 
seemed  familiar — until 
their  manager  walked  to 
the  footlights.    He  was 
the  one  remaining  bond 
between  the  past  and 
present,  and  the  applause 
that  greeted  him  must 
,  ^j^-        .      .     have  been  partly  a  trib- 
/  ute  to  the  players  that. 

alas,  play  for  us  no  more 
under  his  banner.  Though  gone,  they  were  not  in 
that  moment  forgotten. 

To  Mr.  Frawley's  enterprise  (for  which  heaven  be 
praised,  since  all  that  is  good  supposedly  emanates  from 
that  starry  altitude)  we  are  indebted  for  a  strong  and 
altogether  excellent  company  which  will  furnish  us 
with  enjoyable  and  clean  entertainment  throughout  the 
summer  months.  They  are  not  the  FrawleyS  of  other 
days,  to  be  sure,  and  we  shall  be  a  bit  slow  about  tak- 
ing them  to  our  hearts  because  of  that,  but  I  dare  say 
that  they  will  creep  into  public  affection  as  the  nights 
wear  on.  It  is  already  evident  that  they  mean  to  win 
their  way  by  good  work.  In  the  matter  of  gowns. 
Miss  Bouton  is  living  up  to  her  reputation.  As  an 
actress  she  is  spirited,  graceful,  and  talented.  Edward 
M.  Hell's  heart-smashing  record  elsewhere  is  due,  one 
sees,  to  a  lithe,  handsome  presence  and  a  well-groomed, 
correctly-tailored  appearance,  in  keeping  with  refined 
work.  "  Number  Nine,"  an  unusually  bright  farce- 
comedy,  accomplished  something  more  than  the  furn- 
ishing of  fun  with  which  to  place  the  company  and  the 
public  congenially  en  rapport  with  each  other.  It  gave 
Mr.  Frawley  opportunity  to  score  a  decided  hit  in  the 
character  of  a  jolly  young  Irish  gentleman,  a  part  that 
fitted  him  as  neatly  as  the  Frawley  clothes.  So  far. 
the  new  players  have  fulfilled  our  expectations. 

War  themes  and  sentiments  very  naturally  permeate 
the  stage  atmosphere.  The  putting  on  of  "  Fort 
Frayne,"  dramatized  for  its  author  by  Evelyn  Grcen- 
leaf  Sutherland,  is  very  opportune,  General  Charles 


MAY  BUCKLEY. 


King,  U.  S.  A.,  being  with  us.  "  Fort  Frayne"  is  one 
of  the  most  stirring  plays  on  the  military  order  ever 
presented.  The  Frawleys  will  also  produce  a  w  ar  play 
echoing  the  times  of  '6i-'6<>.  a  new  melodrama  by  E. 
F.  Kidder,  entitled  "Among  the  Missing."  Another  plav 
in  the  near  perspective  is  "The  Rajah."  a  Madison- 
Square  hit  that  comprises  good  comedy,  melodrama, 
and  such  complications  of  plot  as  keep  the  audience  in 
a  guessing-contest  attitude  of  mind  throughout  the 
evening.  Then,  too,  there  is  to  be  given  the  play  in 
which  Miss  Bouton  gained  considerable  fame,  "  Lost : 


Twenty-four  Hours."  "  Limited  Divorce,"  and — per- 
haps—Bret Harte's  "Sue,"  a  pastoral  poem  which  we 
all  remember  as  a  last-season  success  with  Blanche 
Bates  and  Frank  Worthing  in  the  leading  roles,  are 
also  up  the  Frawley  sleeve.  Miss  Bates,  by-the-by,  is 
now  lilling  an  engagement  at  the  Columbia  Theatre, 
Chicago.  She  recently  declined  an  offer  from  Seymour 
Hicks  to  create  the  leading  role  in  the  revival  of  "  The 
Highest  Bidder,"  in  order  to  accept  another  advan- 
tageous offer  nearer  home. 

A  summer  season  of  light  opera  productions  is  to  be 
an  innovation  of  Mr.  Frawlev's  next  dramatic  season. 


MADELINE  BOUTON.  '•*••»••• 
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The  plan  is  a  happy  musical  compromise,  the  proposi- 
tion being  to  bring  out  a  half  dozen  or  so  of  prima 
donnas  and  masculine  stars  who  are  quite  willing,  for 
sufficient  salary  inducement,  to  spend  their  time  where 
cool  coast  breezes  blow ,  rather  than  seek  rest  vainly  at 
Atlantic  resorts  without  a  salary.  Composers  and 
singers  are  quite  smitten  with  the  project,  and  there  is 
a  likelihood  that  future  American  operas  will  depend 
upon  our  criticism  for  success  or  failure  when  they  are 
newly  tried  on  us.  Fancy  San  Francisco,  as  the  arbiter 
of  operatic  destiny,  snatching  the  baton  from  New- 
York  !    What  a  turning  of  the  worm  ! 

The  good  news  is  announced,  also,  that  Maud  Adams 
will  come  hither  shortly  with  "  The  Little  Minister." 
which  has  had  so  phenomenal  a  run  in  New  York. 
From  time  to  time  we  shall  have  first-class  plays  and 
players  at  the  Baldwin,  and.  taken  altogether,  the  out- 
look is  encouraging. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  much  for  the  money  at  the 
Orpheum.  Alcazar,  and  Tivoli.  These  three  houses, 
each  showing  a  distinctly  different  line  of  attractions, 
are  appreciatively  patronized.  Society  goes  to  all  three, 
reserving  its  first  nights  for  the  Baldwin  and  Columbia. 
At  the  Orpheum  is  the  best  that  vaudeville  can  pro- 
vide. The  Tivoli  is  always  keyed  up  to  its  well-known 
excellent  musical  standard,  and  the  Alcazar  maintains 
the  prestige  that  it  gained  with  "The  First  Born." 
Which  reminds  one  that  this  inimitable  bit  of  Chinese 
drama  will  soon  be  on  the  Alcazar  boards  for  a  limited 
run,  with  popular  May  Buckley  in  the  role  created  by 
her,  a  bit  of  work  as  finely  etched  as  anything  ever 
done  here  by  a  stage  artist. 

War  clouds  have  stimulated  theatre  business.  Gen. 
Merritt  has  been  a  frequent  patron  of  the  Columbia, 
and  all  the  playhouses  have  their  quota  of  brass- 
buttoned  masculinity. 

I  am  haunted  by  the  fear  that  Mr.  Frawley  may.  in  a 
moment  of  midsummer  madness,  spring  Mr.  Francis 
Carlisle  upon  us.  He  did  once  upon  a  time  and  there- 
fore my  alarm.  Mr.  Carlisle  is  far  too  beautiful  for 
ordinary  stage  use.  He  should  be  carefully  shellacked 
and  mounted  upon  the  base  of  the  missing  Cogswell 
Fountain  statue,  costumed,  for  instance,  in  the 
spangles  and  tights  which  adorned  him — beg  pardon, 
which  he  adorned— in  "  Sue,"       THE  BOHEMIAN. 


A  BOLT  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

J.  F.  ROSE-SOLEY. 

There  is  no  place  on  the  globe  where  nature's  gifts 
have  been  more  freely  lavished  than  in  the  Philippines. 
The  group  is  in  many  respects  unique.  It  is  the  most 
compact  of  archipelagos,  containing  over  four  hundred 
inhabited  islands,  and  no  one  knows  how  many  smaller 
islets  and  rocks.  The  largest  island,  Luzon,  is  half  as 
large  again  as  Ireland,  whilst  the  next  in  size,  Min- 
danao, is  one-fifth  larger  than  the  Emerald  Isle.  There 
are  other  islands  larger  than  Sicily,  and  so  on  down  to 
the  smallest  palm-crowned  reef,  on  which  a  few  humble 
Malay  fishermen  eke  out  their  existence,  unknown  and 
uncared  for  bv  the  great  world.  Maps  and  charts  of 
this  vast  area  are  notoriously  deficient,  the  Spaniards 
having  done  all  in  their  power  to  hamper  scientific  in- 
vestigation. Consequently,  the  geographical  features 
of  the  archipelago  are  but  imperfectly  known,  the  fauna 
and  flora  but  partially  classed,  and  Dewey's  victory  at 
Manila  has  thrown  open  to  students  of  natural  history 
an  almost  untouched  field  of  original  research. 

The  entire  group  extends  from  latitude  4  N.  to  20  N.. 
and  covers  in  breadth  some  nine  degrees  of  longitude. 
It  extends  over  an  area  of  200,000  square  geographical 
miles,  out  of  which  1 14,000  are  land,  the  balance  being 
made  up  of  the  lake-like  enclosed  sea  which  extends 
between  the  islands.  Owing  to  its  situation,  its  diver- 
sified coast  line,  its  high  mountain  ranges  and  volcanic 
craters,  the  Philippine  group  thus  possesses  all  the 
conditions  requisite  for  the  growth  of  the  most  luxuri- 
ant tropical  vegetation.  Wallace,  the  great  authority 
on  Malaysia,  places  the  group  on  the  same  level  with 
the  more  famed  regions  of  Brazil,  Java,  and  Ceylon. 
The  beauty  of  the  scenery  can  only  be  properly  pictured 
by  the  glow  ing  imagery  of  verse. 

Although  the  climate  is  remarkably  varied  and  moist, 
it  is  said  to  be  not  unduly  unhealthy  for  Europeans  if 
proper  precautions  be  taken.  Lying  at  the  edge  of  the 
monsoon  belt,  in  the  neutral  zone  which  interv  enes  be- 
fore the  N.  E.  trades  begin  to  blow  regularly,  Manila 
enjoys  at  least  three  seasons,  each  bringing  a  different 
kind  of  climate.  The  best  part  of  the  year  is  from 
November  to  February,  when  the  wind  blows  pleas- 
antly cool  from  the  north,  the  air  is  dry  and  refreshing, 
and  Europeans  find  woolen  clothing  quite  comfortable 
wear.  This  is  the  only  season  when  anything  like 
active  campaigning  operations  will  be  possible  for  our 
troops.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  will 
perforce  have  to  swelter  in  trying  inactivity,  doing 
nothing  but  garrison  duty,  and  as  little  of  that  as 
possible. 

In  March  comes  the  disagreeable  change,  when  the 
cooling  N.  E.  monsoon  dies  aw  ay,  leaving  the  still  air 
hot  and  stagnant,  whilst  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun, 
as  it  passes  northward  over  the  group,  pour  down  on 
the  land  with  an  intensity  which  can  only  be  realized 
by  those  who  have  lived  under  such  conditions.  No 
white  man  can  work  in  the  sun  during  this  period. 
Mere  exposure  is  often  fatal.  During  the  hot  hours  of 
the  day  all  nature  sleeps  the  sleep  of  exhaustion,  whilst 
even  in  the  busy  capital  of  Manila  the  whole  population 
indulges  in  one  prolonged  siesta  which  lasts  from  about 
eight  in  the  morning  to  five  in  the  afternoon.  The 
third  change  comes  at  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning 
of  July,  when  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  drawn  northward 
by  the  sun,  bursts  with  all  its  fury  upon  the  land. 
The  rain  falls  in  torrents,  the  wind  blows  with  hurri- 
cane force,  the  swollen  torrents  overflow  their  banks, 
houses  and  farms  are  washed  bodily  away,  destruction 
is  wreaked  everywhere  upon  the  property  of  the  unfor- 
tunate natives.  But  nature  makes  amends.  The 
drenching  puts  new  life  into  the  parched  soil,  crops 
spring  up  with  marvelous  rapidity,  all  the  germs  of 
disease  which  have  accumulated  unchecked  during  the 
hot  season  are  washed  away,  and  life  becomes  once 
more  possible,  it  not  pleasant. 

From  a  scenic  point  of  view,  the  country,  at  this  sea- 
son, reaches  its  fullest  measure  of  beauty.  The  cocoa- 
nut  palms  of  the  low  lands  conceal  amid  their  waving 
foliage  the  small  tow  ns  or  tiny  villages  of  the  industri- 
ous Tagal  population;  rice  and  sugar  plantations  cover 
the  soil  wtih  a  coat  of  vivid  green,  and  the  bamboo, 
which  grows  here  to  an  enormous  size,  waves  its 


feathery  plumes  to  every  passing  breeze.  As  a  back- 
ground to  all  this  peaceful  beauty,  the  high  mountain 
ranges  of  the  interior  present  a  sombre  surface.  Their 
precipitous  ridges  are  covered  with  dense  pine  forests, 
which  stretch  dow  nwards  to  the  coast  until  thev  meet 
the  palm  tree.  Innumerable  streams  have  their  sources 
in  these  ranges,  some  even  becoming  respectable-sized 
rivers — especially  the  Aparri.  which  has  a  course  of 
two  hundred  miles  through  the  northern  portion  of 
Luzon.  Then  there  are  many  lakes,  some  of  large 
size.  The  most  interesting  to  Americans  w  ill  be  the 
Lago  de  Bay,  which  is  only  ten  miles  from  Manila. 
This  lake  is  thirty-three  miles  long,  and  receives  no 
less  than  fifteen  rivers,  whilst  its  outfall  passes  by  the 
River  Pasig  to  Manila. 

Our  troops,  at  the  outset  at  any  rate,  will  have  more 
to  do  with  Manila  and  its  suburbs  than  w  ith  the  sur- 
rounding country.  They  will  arrive  during  the  rainy- 
season,  and  inaction  must  be  their  lot  for  months  to 
come.  With  the  single  exception  of  (Joa.  in  India, 
Manila  is  the  oldest  European  town  in  the  east.  A 
small  force  of  280  Spanish  soldiers  founded  it  in  1571, 
and  easily  subdued  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  who 
were  of  a  peaceful,  inoffensive  nature,  and  readily  sub- 
mitted their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  the  brutal  Spaniards. 
To-dav  Manila  has  become  a  great  commercial  entre- 
pot, with  a  population  of  about  200,000  and  a  large 
trade  in  sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  coffee,  rice,  and  many 
other  tropical  products.  Especially  is  Manila  famous 
for  its  cigars  and  cheroots.  All 
over  the  east  they  are  the  univer- 
sal smoke,  and  now  that  genuine 
Havanas  are  becoming  an  unat- 
tainable luxury,  Americans  will 
soon  learn  to  favor  the  Manila 
product. 

The  town  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  old  fortified  city  is  laid 
out  in  straight,  narrow  streets, 
bordered  by  gloomy  looking  public 
buildings  and  jealously  secluded 
houses  of  Spanish  grandees.  But 
this  old  citadel  is,  of  course,  much 
too  small  to  contain  the  life  of 
the  place;  the  population  has  over- 
flowed into  the  suburbs,  where 
all  the  commerce  is  conducted,  and 
where  all  the  warehouses,  shops, 
and  manufactories  are  to  be 
found.  Here,  also,  dwell  the 
Europeans,  the  heads  for  great 
business  houses,  the  consuls  and 
their  officials.  Means  of  inter- 
course with  the  outer  world  are 
abundant.  Manila  is  but  seven 
hundred  miles  from  Hong  Kong, 
and  steamers  are  constantly  run- 
ning to  and  fro,  so  that  there  w 
keeping  up  communication  with  our  forces. 

The  worst  feature  about  Manila  is  the  frequency  with 
which  typhoons  and  earthquakes  occur.  It  is  on  record 
that  one  of  these  hurricanes  lifted  a  six-hundred-ton 
vessel  clean  out  of  the  water,  and  deposited  her  bodily 
on  the  ramparts  at  Cavite.  As  to  earthquakes,  the 
city  has  time  and  again  been  nearly  destroyed.  The 
worst  temblor  occurred  in  1863.  on  the  eve  of  a  tremen- 
dously hot  day.  All  Manila  was  busy  preparing  for 
the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  when  suddenly  the 
shock  came.  The  convulsion  lasted  only  half  a  minute, 
but  it  was  strong  enough  to  throw  the  whole  town  into 
a  mass  of  ruins.  Hundreds  of  citizens  were  buried 
alive  in  the  ruins  of  their  houses;  the  Cathedral,  the 
barracks,  all  the  government.buildings  were  destroyed. 
Loss  of  life  was  reckoned  at  four  hundred,  two  thousand 
persons  were  more  or  less  injured,  and  property  to  the 
value  of  eight  millions  destroyed.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  none  of  these  disasters  will  occur  whilst  our  boys 
are  in  occupation  of  the  captured  city. 

Manila  will  have  a  place  in  future  histories  of  our 
Republic,  since  it  will  be  the  first  foreign  city  to  be 
brought  under  dominion  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The 
present  month  is  likely  to  close  on  the  successful  en- 
trance and  occupation  of  the  Philippines  by  Major- 
General  Wesley  Merritt,  military  governor. 


THE  CELEBRATION  AT  "  GOURDNECK." 

BOURDON  WILSON. 

The  planting  of  >.otton  had  been  finished,  and  the 
crops  of  growing  corn  having  been  given  their  first 
cultivation  there  followed  an  interval  of  several  days' 
duration  during  which  the  dusky  denizens  of  the 
Godenaik  settlement  could  turn  their  attention 
from  their  duties  as  agriculturists  to  those  ol  the 
Christian  and  patriot. 

Feah  Gawd  and  keep  His  kermanments,"  shouted 
their  pastor  at  a  meeting  one  night.  "  Is  yuh 
er  doin1  it?  No.  my  bruthern  an"  sistem.  vuh's 
done  shet  yd'  eyes  to  de  Holy  Writ,  an'  de  feah  er 
(Jawd  ain't  in  yo'  heahts." 

Hit's  de  truf !  Oh,  l.awd,  hit's  de  truf,"  moaned 
a  fat  and  elderly  sister  seated  in  the  "  Amen  "  corner, 
her  head  beginning  to  sway  to  and  fro. 

"  Yuh's  done  fergot  yo'  duty  ter  man  an'  yo'  (Jawd," 
the  preacher  went  on.  "  Yuh's  er  marryin'  an'  er 
givin'  in  marr'age.  an'  heap  er  times  dey  ain't  no 
marr'age  er  tall.  De  feah  er  Gawd  ain't  in  yo'  heahts, 
an'  His  wrath  is  hot  erginst  yuh." 

"  Lam'  er  (Jawd,  hab  mussy,"  moaned  the  fat  sister. 

"An'  oh,  my  deahly  beloved,"  continued  the  man  of 
God.  in  awe-stricken  tones,  "whut  is  it  my  frantic 
vision  sees  beyon'  de  futhernio'?  Oh,  Lawd,"  he 
wailed,  "  shet  out  de  sight.  Lam'  er  Gawd,  don'  scor- 
rify  my  po'  teah-wet  eyes  wid  de  sight  er  dese  po' 


COHMISSIONEI 

Car'.  H  P.  Holtenhouse.  2i  Lieut.  Geo.  F.  Fast,  ist  Lieut.  H.  D.  Coburn.  is! 

Wm.  E.  Go>set.  ist  I  i  -u».  and  Surgeon  D".  J.  S.  Morrison,  ist  Lieut.  H.  P.  Howe,  Capt.  J.  D.  O'Brien,  ist  Lieut 
J.  D.  Gallup,  Capt  Thos.  Millar.  Majo'  F.  M.  Foote,  Capt.  D.  ClifforJ  Wrighter,  2J  Lieut.  Loren  Cheever. 


[Note 


The  names  of  above  officers  are  given  in  rotation  beginning  at  the~left  of  the  back  row  to  the  end  of  same 
commencing  at  the  left  of  the  first  row.] 


be  no  difficultv  in 


ignunt  simians  er  brilin'  an'  er  fryin'  in  de  evahlastin' 
flames  er  taw  ment. 

"My  deahly  beloved, 
eroun'  dat  great  white 
Lawd  ter  say,  '  Pass  ye 
it's  er  gwine  ter  step  up 


when    yuh's    all  stan'in' 
throne,  er  waitin'  fer  de 
in  my  well  beloved,'  who  is 
in'  sav,  'Hoi'  on  er  minute, 


Lawd,  dese  niggers  ain'  fitten.  When  de  ban'  er 
Pharyoh  wus  restin'  heaby  on  dey  heads,  I  tuck  an'  led 
'em  ter  de  prom  is'  Ian'  er  freedom,  an'  den  dey  turned 
dey  backs  on  me  an'  fergot  me.'  Who's  er  gw  ine  ter 
do  dat?  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  it  'II  be  easier  fer  de 
cammul  ter  pass  thoo'  de  eye  er  de  needle,  dan  fer  de 
po'  Affykin  w  hut's  done  fergot  Abyham  Linkum  ter 
pass  dose  gates  ajar." 

"Amen!"  shouted  Deacon  Reddick,  a  slender  and 
coal-black  individual,  whose  appearance  was  strikingly 
suggestive  of  midnight  attentions  to  a  neighbor's  hen 
roost. 

"  Whar  w  ould  yo'  be  now,"  the  preacher  shouted, 
"ef  it  hadn't  been  fer  Abyham  Linkum  an'  de  Foth  er 
July?" 

"  Lawd  hab  mussy,"  moaned  the  fat  sister. 

"  You's  done  fergot  de  great  day  ob  freedom.  Whar's 
de  ol'-fashioned  Foth  er  July  bobbycue,  an'  de  oodles 
er  fried  chicken  whut  de  cullud  nation  uster  have? 
Oh,  my  deahly  beloved,  you  mus'  not  ferget  yo'  duty 
ter  man  no  more'n  yo'  duty  ter  Gawd." 


"  Dat  sho  wus  er  powerful  sermont  Bre'r  Peterson 
preached  las'  night,"  Deacon  Reddick  remarked  next 
day  to  a  group  of  his  friends. 

"  Hit  sho  wus,"  assented  one  of  the  number.  "  De 
part  w  hut  'pressed  me  most  wus  whut  he  said  erbout 
celebratin'  de  Foth  er  July.  I  moves  that  we  gk  him 
ter  call  er  meetin'  an'  talk  erbout  it  some  mo'." 

"  Dat's  right!"  exclaimed  Deacon  Reddick.  "I'll 
speak  to  Bre'r  Peterson  erbout  it  ter-night." 

Early  next  morning  the  reverend  gentleman  cailed  a 
mass  meeting  of  his  (lock.  The  (Jourdneckers  re- 
sponded nobly. 

"It's  de  greatest  day  uv  all  fer  de  cullud  folks." 
said  Bre'r  Peterson  to  his  hearers.  "  We  kin  have  er 
ol'  fashioned  bobbycue,  an'  er  oration;  or  we  kin  ha\  e 
er  gran'  feesh-fry  an'  de  oration.  Fer  my  part,  I  pre- 
fers de  bobbycue  an'  plenty  er  fried  chicken,  but  I  bows 
ter  de  will  er  de  majority  on  all  ercasions." 

"  Bre'r  Moderator."  exclaimed  Deacon  Schell,  "  I'm 
in  favah  uv  a  bobbycue.  an'  I'll  staht  de  'scription  lis' 
by  givin'  er  shote.  Hit's  de  onliest  shote  I  got,  but  I 
trus'  de  Lawd  'II  pervide  me  w  id  emoder." 

"White  folks  better  watch  dey  hawg  pens!"  ex- 
claimed, sotto  voice,  an  irreverent  young  man  who  oc- 
cupied one  of  the  back  seats. 

"  Bre'r  Moderator.  1  favah  de  bobbycue,  too,"  said 
Deacon  Reddick.  "an'  whiles  I  ain'  got  no  shote  ter 
'tribute,  I  kin  give  some  chickens  I  reckon,  de  Lawd 
willin'  an'  nothin'  happenin'." 

"Chickens  sho  had  better  roos' 
high,"  muttered  the  irreverent 
youth. 

And  so  it  went  on.  The  suc- 
cess the  of  celebration  being  thus 
assured,  Bre'r  Peterson  appointed 
the  deacons  a  committee  of  ways 
and  means  whose  duty  it  would 
be  to  receive  and  barbecue  prop- 
erly the  promised  contributions. 

As  the  eventful  day  drew  near, 
indistinct  and  shadow  v  forms 
might  have  been  seei..  nightly, 
hovering  about.  And,  occasion- 
ally, the  startled  squawk  of  a 
luckless  fowl  or  shriek  of  an 
equally  unfortunate  pig — quicklv 
checked  in  the  one  instance  by  a 
sharp  and  forcible  twist  of  tin- 
neck,  and  in  the  other  by  a  deft 
blow  of  an  axe — aroused  the  sus- 
picions of  the  faithful  watch-dog; 
but  his  investigations  would  re- 
veal nothing  more  than  a  scent 
with  which  he  was  already  tamil- 
iar.  The  contributions  were 
carried,  on  the  afternoon  pre- 
ceding the  glorious  day.  to  a 
deserted  cabin  in  the  woods.  Trenches  for  the  cooking 
of  the  meat  were  quicklv  dug.  A  chorus  ot  snores, 
sounding  not  unlike  the  purring  of  a  giant  cat.  later 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  hot  summer  night.  Presently 
a  form  stole  from  a  near  by  thicket  and  made  a  cautious 
circuit  of  the  building,  then  glided  back. 

As  the  first  faint  grav  streaks  of  the  dawn  ol  the  Na- 
tional Day  appeared  in  the  east,  the  inmates  of  the  cabin 
awoke.  Fires  were  quicklv  aglow  in  the  trenches.  The 
meat  was  sending  up  fragrant  odors,  when  a  white  man. 
shaggv  and  unkempt,  from  whose  pocket  protruded 
the  butt  of  a  large  pistol,  and  w  ho  carried  in  his  h;md 
a  roll  of  official-looking  papers,  was  seen  striding  boldly 
toward  the  cabin. 

"Ah  !  I  thought  so!  "  the  intruder  exclaimed,  as  bis 
eyes  fell  on  the  roasted  carcasses  of  chickens  and  pigs. 
"(Jive  me  your  names,"  he  demanded  in  harsh  tones 

of  authority.    "  I  have  warrants  tor  the  arrest  ol  " 

Bre'r  Peterson,  with  the  deacons  crowding  close 
behind  him.  bounded  behind  the  cabin  and  dashed 
madly  into  the  friendly  cover  ol  the  woods.  Then 
half  a  dozen  tramps  burst  from  the  thicket. 

"  Holy  smoke  !  "  exclaimed  one,  "  this  beats  any  graft 
I've  struck  yet.  And  here's  to  the  Glorious  Fourth." 
he  cried,  picking  up  and  uncorking  a  bottle  of  amber- 
colored  liquor  that  had  fallen  from  Bre'r  Peterson's 
pocket,  "  long  may  she  wave  !  " 


iTEER  INFANTRY. 

H.  Ohlenkamp,  Hospital  Steward  0 


To  the  extreme-  west  of  San  Francisco,  in  tlie  suburb 
known  as  Richmond,  which  reaches  to  the  north  gate 
of  our  lovely  Park,  a  city  of  tents  has  spring  up.  a 
mushroom  growth  of  flapping  canvas.  Where  once 
the  Bay  District  Track  was  enclosed,  a  smooth  circle 
round  which  the  thoroughbreds  of  our  State  and  their 
imported  rivals 
raced  a g ai  n st 
time,  one  sees  a 
graveled  area, 
squarely  blocked 
and  fenced,  occu- 
pied by  United 
States  troops 
awaiting  cm- 
barkment  to  the 
Philippines.  San 
Francisco  has 
become  a  great 

military  encamp- 
ment, and  is 

likely  to  remain 
one  for  months 

to  come. 
AsTHETRAV- 

HLH.R  goes  to 

press,  some 

Uvelve  thousand 

men  are  stationed 

at  Camp  Merritt. 

named  for  the 

Major-General 

U.   S.  Army. 

tight  thousand 

have  departed  to 

join  Dewey.  By 

the  time  this 

journal  reaches 

its  readers  four 

thousand  more 

will  have  passed 

through  the 

Golden  Gate, 

followed,  as  have  been  their  predecessors,  by  cheers 
and  tears.  Seven  transports  have  sailed  away  in  two 
expeditions.  Almost  daily  the  trains  have  brought  to 
us  volunteers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  until  Camp 
Merritt  is  a  living  map,  as  it  were,  representing  Oregon, 


California,  Utah,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Colo- 
rado, Texas,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Montana.  Nevada,  Tennes- 
see. Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  North  and  South  Dakota 
—and  still  they  come.  While  the  main  body  has  been 
infantry.  Camp  Merritt  has  sheltered  cavalry,  heavy 
and  light  artillery,  engineer,  signal,  and  hospital  corps. 


conflict  which  separated  North  and  South;  rejoicing  that  a  da\l 
dawned  when  there  is  no  longer  a  North  or  South,  but  I 
America.  Camp  Merritt  is  a  rendezvous  for  all  conditions  | 
classes  of  visitors.    Patriotism  has  leveled  the  masses. 

Eight  troops  of  cavalry  belonging  to  the  command  are  quart! 
at  the  Presidio,  the  regular  government  post.    The  Presidio  | 


tMP  MERRITT.  SAN  PRANC1SO 


both  volunteers  and  regulars.    Camp  life  has  been 
seen  for  the  first  time  by  countless  thousands  to  whom 
war  has  hitherto  been  a  tradition.    Thousands  more 
have  view  ed  it  with  old  memories  tugging  at  the  heart-ri 
strings,  living  over  again  the  sad,  thrilling  days  of  thejj 


CAPTAIN  D.  CLIFFORD  WRIGHTER. 


rival,  In  point] 

of  attraction,  to'Camp  Merritt.    Beautifully  located  upon  ; 
(Of  the  bay,  it  is  a  fitting  guardian  for  the  Golden  Gate, 
'here  that  the  gallant  California  First  folded  its  tents  and  n 
'aw  av,  receiving  such  an  ovation  as  has  never  before  been  wi 

on  the  streets  i 
4  Francisco. 

The  Wyoming 
talion.  of  whom 
graphs  are  herew  i 
produced,    is  a 
organization  in  th 
composed  entir 
Western  boys  to 
the  harc'ships  of 
life  are  no  novel 
consequence  of  th 
vironment  they 
Without  excepti 
best  marksmen 
corps,  and  when 
upon  in  actual  e 
ment  they  will  no 


a  creditable  account  of  themselves.  It  is  further  interesting 
e  that  the  total  number  of  enlisted  men  and  officers  1338) 
se  just  five  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  Wyoming,  and 
ut  of  this  number  144  were  mustered  in  from  the  little  town 
pridan,  whose  total  male  voting  population  numbers  but  300. 
itire  four  companies  are  strictly  picked  men,  and  were  selected 


with  everything  necessary  to  their  welfare  w  hich  the 
government  cannot  provide  them  with.  Indeed,  with- 
out the  gentle  ministrations  and  tireless  zeal  of  the 
women  of  California,  our  boys— they  are  all  our  boys 
who  wear  the  army  blue— would  have  been  deprived  of 
many  of  life's  necessities.    It  takes  some  time  to  sys- 


i?APH  TAKEN  BY  TA3ER  ESPECIALLY  FOR  THE  TRAVELS'?. 

by  Governor 

A.  Richards  for  their  skill  and  general  efficiency  in  military 

)  Camp  Merrit  from  fie  ferry  is  a  weary  march  for  arriving 
lers,  but  the  Red  Cross  Society  has  strewn  the  stony  way  with 
ers.  Each  man, 
n  i  n  g  from  the 
ry  welcome  and 
itantial  repast  pro- 
d  for  him  at  the 
it  by  these  noble 
nen  of  the  Far 
;t,  has  felt  that, 
gh  far  from  home, 
cas  not  a  stranger 
strange  land, 
n  inestimable 
ount  of  practical 
i  has  been  accom- 
ned  by  the  Society 
its  branches  all 
r  the  State,  in 
ipping  the  soldiers 


tematize  the  business  of  supplying  an  army  with  food 
and  clothing.  Meanwhile,  the  Red  Cross  workers,  aided 
everywhere  by  civilians  and  home  helpers,  have  come 
bravely  where  they  were  most  needed— to  the  rescue. 
All  in  all,  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  judging 


from  the  thousands  of  troops  who  have  passed  us  in 
review,  is  one  in  which  the  confidence  of  the  people 
may  be  safely  pjaced.  Who  could  look  upon  the 
Oregon  boys,  splendid  physical  and  intellectual  speci- 
mens of  the  manhood  of  the  great  Northwest,  and  not 
feel  that  the  flag  under  which  they  had  enlisted  would 

be  carried  to  ulti- 

_    mate  victory? 

And  the  men  of 
the  Iowa  Fifty- 
first,  gathered 
from  the  plains 
ot  the  Middle 
West,  strong, 
resolute,  finely 
drilled  —  the 
flower  of  their 
section.  Who 
would  not  trust 
the  nation's 
honor  to  their 
keeping? 

Whether  from 
Northland  or 
Southland.  At- 
lantic or  Pacific 
shores,  whether 
uniformed  like 
the  trim,  well- 
,1  'Mn.inH-d  men  "I 

||     the  Astor  Mat- 
te rv.  or  c  I  a  d  in 
t  h  e  nondescript, 
shabbv  garments 
of  the  Kansans, 
the  soldiers  w  ho 
have  made  Camp 
Merritt  their 
temporary  home 
are  true  Ameri- 
cans at  heart, 
and  to  them  we 
say :  "God  bless 
you  belong  to  Old  Glory  I." 
on  to  the  hospitality  ot  the  Ameri- 
.  hospitality  as  boundless  as  the 
they  make  their  way  to  the  far- 
And  may  they  all  come  back  to  us! 


you,  every  one,  for 
So  we  pass  them 
cans  at  Honolulu 
ocean  over  which 
away  Philippines. 


COMPANY  H,  CAPTAIN  E.  P.  HOLTEN HOUSE. 
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BRINGING  IN  THE  BOATS 


THE    AFTER  DECK 


PRACTICING  RAPID  FIRING  GUN. 


tit 


■ 

ON  THE  BATTLE  SHIP  OREGON 

1?    ehas.  Werner- 


AT  LEISURE 


LIFE  ON  DECK. 


SWORD  DRILL 


STEERING-. 


GUARD  ON  DECK 


TORPEDO. 


AT  THE  BIG-  G-UN. 


I 
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E  BOW 


WHEN  DUTY  CALLS.  Copyright,  W.  V.  'Btyati. 

From  a  photograph  by  Edwin  R.  Jackson. 


Hotel. 


I 

T 

WAWONA, 


TABER  PHOT 


Mariposa  Co., 

California. 


Situated  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet  above  the  sea. 


On  the  new 

route  to 


YOSEMITE  VALLEY 


via  Berenda 
and  Raymond. 


The  only  route  having  direct  telegraphic  communication  from  all  points  with  the  outside  world. 

IS  ONE  OF  THE  LOVELIES! 
SPOTS  ON  EARTH. 

The  hotel  is  splendidly  kept,  and  has  accommodations  for  one  hundred  guests. 
Cottages  in  connection  with  the  hotel. 

The  distance  from  the  hotel  into  the  famous  vallev  is  hut  twenty-six  nvles.  Parties  desiring  to  stop  over 
for  a  few  days  or  for  the  season,  to  visit  the  BIG  TREES.  SIGNAL  PEAK  AND  CHILNUALNA  HALLS, 
or  fish  and  hunt  in  the. vicinity,  will  be  accommodated  upon  liberal  terms. 

WAWONA  HOTEL  COMPANY, 

WASHBURN  BROS.,  Props. 

TICKET  OFFICE  FOR  WAWONA  AND  YOSEMITE, 

613  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ANDERSON  SPRINGS. 

The  best  resort  for  health  and  pleasure.  The  only  natural  mineral  steam 
baths  in  Lake  County.  Only  way  to  drive  the  Grippe  poison  from  the 
system  and  cure  permenantlv. 

Natural  hot  sulphur  and 
iron  Baths  for  the  cure  of 
Rheumatism,  Dropry  and 
Hemorrhoids. 

Board,  $8.00  to  If  is. 00  per 
week.  No  extra  charge-tor 
baths.  Telephone  connec- 
tions. How  to  reach  the 
Springs:  Take  Oakland 
lerry  at  7. io  a.m.  for  Calis- 
toga,  distance  7)  miles.  Ar- 
rive at  10.40  for  lunch:  take 
stage  and  arrive  at  Anderson 
Springs  at  4-00  p.  m.,  dis- 
tance 21  miles:  Fare,  $8.00 
round  trip  from  San  Fran- 
cisco: $4.50  one  way. 

Livery  Stables  at  Springs. 
Address  all  communica- 
tions to 

J.  AINOLiRSOIV,  Proprietor, 

ANDERSON  SPRINGS,       :       :       :  MlDDLETOWN,  LAKE  CO.,  CAL. 


Vichy 
Springs, 


Under  New 

Management. 

Three  miles  from  L'kiah.  Mendo- 
cino Co.  Natural  electric  waters, 
champagne  baths.  Only  place  in 
the  world  where  this  class  of  water 
has  continuous  flow  of  natural 
warm  water  direct  from  springs  to 
bathtubs.  Lovely  grounds,  fine 
fishing  and  hunting,  Apollinaris 
spring.  Accommodations  and  ta- 
ble first-class.  Rates:  $2.50  per 
day,  $i2  to  $14  per  week. 

J.  A.  REDEMEYER, 
Proprietor. 


HOTEL  ROWARDENNAN, 

BEN  LOMOND,  CALIFORNIA. 

[.A  delightful  summer  resort,  three  hours  from  San  Francisco  on  the  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad.  Round-] 
trip  fare  $),  good  for  six  months.  )oo  acres  of  picturesque  scenery  divided  by  the  San  Lorenzo  River.] 
Fine  fishing,  bathing  and  driving;  billiards,  tennis,  bowling.  The  hotel  is  only  q  miles  from  Santa  Cruz.l 
t  miles  from  Big  Trees,  and  *  miles  from  Arcadia  Camp.  Electric  lights,  splendid  table  furnished  from] 
home  gardens  and  dairy.    All  rooms  are  plastered  and  elegantly  furnished. 

H.  H.  McCOLLISTER,  THOS.  L.  BELL, 

Assistant  Manager.  Owner  and  General  Manager. 


Subscribe  for  THE  TRAVELER.    Si. 00  per  year. 


Arcadia  Camp, 

CALIFORNIA. 


Or  see  COL.  W.  H.  MESTON, 

6ij  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


THOS.  L.  BELL, 

Ben  Lomond.  Santa  Cruz  Co..  Cal. 


Free  Information. 

Are  you  going  anywhere  this  summer? 
If  so,  we  want  to  remind  you  that  it  is  part 
of  the  business  of  The  Traveler  to  furnish, 
without  charge,  information  about  any  resort 
or  hotel  in  California. 

At  our  office,  No.  20  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco,  ground  floor,  we  keep  circu- 
lars, pamphlets  and  other  printed  matter 
about  every  principal  resort.  They  are  for 
Free  Distribution,  and  besides,  we  are 
thoroughly  posted  about  any  place  you  may 
want  to  know  about. 

Call  in  and  see  us  at  any  time;  we  can 
give  you  some  good  suggestions  where  to  go. 
And  bear  in  mind  that  There  is  No  Charge 
Whatever. 

-THE  TRAVELER'S"  BUREAU. 
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THE  TRAVELER'S  BUREAU, 

>nducted  in  connection  with  The  Traveler,  will  furnish  without 
'urge,  reliable  information  about  any  hotel,  summer  or  winter  resort, 
ilway  or  steamship  line,  country  lands,  guides,  etc.  Call  upon  or 
rite  to  us  at  any  time. 


Special  Notice.  No  employee  or  representative  of  The  Traveler 
empowered  to  request  transportation  or  contract  any  debts  on 
:count  of  this  journal.  The  publisher  invariably  furnishes  letters 
'er  his  own  signature  where  any  favor  or  concession  may  be  desired, 
>  that  those  granting  them  without  such  letters  do  so  at  their  own  risk, 


rHE  present  season  among  the  springs  resorts  of 
California  has  proved  an  agreeable  disappoint- 
ment to  the  majority  of  their  proprietors  who 
oked  with  gloomy  aspect,  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  upon 
le  prospective  business  for  1898.  It  may  seem  para- 
oxical,  but  the  result  has  been  just  the  opposite  of  the 
xpected,  and  perhaps  our  friends  in  the  mountains  and 
:  the  seaside,  generally  speaking,  have  enjoyed  a 
lore  prosperous  year  than  ever  before.  There  are,  of 
surse,  exceptions,  but  the  consensus  of  reports  from 
le  various  resorts  testify  to  full  houses,  or  to  at  least 
good  healthy  business.  While  not  wishing  to  be 
Dnsidered  prophetic,  we  believe  that  1899  will  eclipse 
1  previous  years  in  the  extent  of  out-of-town  outings 
nd  general  prosperity.  We  have  reached  the  end  of 
e  epoch  of  hard  times,  and  from  1899  to  1905  we  may 
nticipate  the  return  of  the  good  old  times  of  less  than 
decade  ago. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  present  to 
ur  readers  herewith  a  diagram  compiled  twenty-six 
ears  ago,  based  upon  financial  history  up  to  that  time 
nd  prognosticating  upon  that  basis  of  cycles  for  the 
ucceeding  forty-six  years,  whereby  it  will  be  observed 
lat  his  deductions  since  its  compilation  have  proven 
^proximately  correct. 


IT  IS  interesting  to  note  the  efforts  of  some  of  our 
prominent  dailies  to  take  advantage  of  the  existing 
war  to  flaunt  their  circulation  figures  before  the  un- 
wary reader.  To  take  it  home,  our  estimable  contempo- 
rary, "  The  Evening  Bulletin,"  has  recently  adopted  the 
"Examiner"  tactics  of  printing  their  daily  increase  on 
the  top  margin  of  the  first  page,  whereby  we  are  in- 
formed that  it  has  nearly  doubled  its  circulation  since 
the  war  begun.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  unfair  to  presume  that 
part  of  the  increase  is  made 
up  by  the  addition  of  the 
Sunday  issue,  to  say  noth- 
ing  of  the  multitudinous 
"extras"  that  bloom  forth 
at  all  kinds  of  hours  from 
the  "Seseme"  on  Bush 
Street,  and  whose  mouth 
pieces  make  the  nights  hid- 
eous in  all  respectable  quar- 
ters of  the  city.  Enterprise 
is  commendable  at  all  times, 
but  even  the  dear  public  get 
tired  of  being  fooled  all  the 
time,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  "Bulletin's" 
strides  in  "  circulation  "  will 
influence  the  conservative 
and  thinking  business  man 
who  goes  more  on  the  qual- 
ity of  newspaper  circulation 
than  on  the  quantity,  and  especially  when  the  quan- 
tity is  based  upon  duplicate  editions  that  cause  their 
readers  more  disgust  than  gratification.  We  will  give 
the  "Bulletin"  credit,  however,  of  at  least  showing 
more  enterprise  than  either  of  its  evening  rivals.  There 
is  more  in  it,  more  attractively  displayed,  and  more  de- 
tailed than  in  the  columns  of  its  rivals.  In  a  word,  it 
is  the  best  evening  paper  published  in  San  Francisco,  so 
perhaps  we  should  be  contented  after  all. 
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HE  first  definite  announcement  bearing  the  slight- 
est evidence  of  authenticity  of  Spain's  suit  for 
peace  appeared  in  the  evening  papers  of  July 
We  sincerely  trust  that  it  may  be  corroborated  by 
subsequent  events, 
but,  if  official,  it  has 
arrived  too  late  to 
save  the  Philippines 
and  the  Island  of 
Porto  Rico.  Practi- 
cally these  two  do- 
minions are  already 
under  the  banner  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
involving  only  a 
matter  of  time  and 
the  concentration  of 
a  formidable  army  to 
protect  the  title,  so 
that  it  may  be  now 
considered  doubtful 
if  the  United  States 
government  will  re- 
linquish an  assured- 


ly prospective  victory  even  if  the  appeals  for  peace  are 
tendered  prior  to  the  inevitable. 

HOWEVER  authentic  may  have  been  the  rumors 
of  foreign  interference  as  outlined  from  day  to 
day  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  is  strikingly 
apparent  that  the  prospects  therefore  have  been  growing 
beautifully  less  as  the  war  progresses,  until  to-day 
there  is  scarcely  a  reference 
to  the  possible  intervention 
of  either  France  or  Ger- 
many. France  is  out  of  it 
altogether,  and  for  weeks 
her  press  have  been  signifi- 
cantly silent  in  their  criti- 
cisms of  the  American  gov- 
ernment. These  conditions 
have  been  brought  about  bv 
a  wholesome  respect  for  the 
power  of  the  United  States, 
and  her  phenomenal  suc- 
cess at  every  point  of  the 
conflict;  and  the  sneers  and 
contempt  heretofore  mani- 
fested toward  the  efficiency 
of  our  army  and  navy  have 
changed  to  respect,  if  not  to 
admiration.  That  the 
Americans  are  fighters  has 
been  proved  and  recognized 
the  world  over,  but  al] 
Europe  has  been  astonished  at  the  prowess  of  our  navy 
and  the  two  most  brilliant  achievements  recorded  in 
naval  history,  at  Manila  and  Santiago.  Our  battle- 
ships, constructed  in  times  of  peace,  mostly  upon  theo- 
retical plans,  have  shown  that  no  mistake  was  made, 
and  they  are  unquestionably  the  equal  of  any  ships  in 
the  world  to-day.  No  wonder  that  France  and  Ger- 
many have  crawled  into  their  little  holes,  for  in  the 
event  of  a  conflict  with  either  it  is  not  presumptuous  to 
say  that  either  of  their  fleets  would  meet  the  same  fate 
as  those  of  Spain. 

ONE  does  not  often  hear  of  "international  law- 
yers." International  law  is  a  pursuit  that 
few  men  engage  in,  as  it  requires  special  quali- 
fications that  few  possess,  although  the  recompense  of 
the  successful  barrister  is  proportionate  to  the  rarity  of 
his  specialty.  We  have  heard  much  of  Nathaniel 
Paige,  the  attorney  for  the  American-Cuban,  and 
whose  large  claim  against  Spain  was  paid  some  two 
years  ago.  He  is  a  man  of  sixty,  and  scarcely  would 
be  taken  for  what  he  is— an  astute  diplomat,  reticient 
and  secretive,  gifted  in  scholarship,  well  versed  in 
law,  especially  that  of  his  chosen  field  of  practice.  He 
has  served  the  governments  of  Russia,  Spain,  Mexico, 
and  some  of  the  South  American  powers.  More  than 
half  of  his  years  have  been  spent  abroad.  It  may  seem 
somewhat  singular,  but  the  governments  who  have 
given  the  largest  employment  to  American  lawyers  are 
Russia  and  Spain.  From  present  indications  Spain 
will  have  further  need  for  services  of  this  character, 
and  as  most  lawyers  charge  according  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  suit  at  hand,  this  item  may  prove  quite  as 
interesting  as  the  indemnity. 
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It  is  particularly  gratifying  that  for  once  in  our  his- 
tory we  are  all  united  in  w  ords  of  praise  for  the  splendid 
performance  of  the  two  noble  ships  whose  baptism  was 
consecrated  in  San  Francisco's  beautiful  bay.  The 
"Olympia"  and  the  "Oregon"  are  names  that  will 
be  handed  down  in  history  as  marvels  of  naval  archi- 
tecture. The  people  of  San  Francisco,  and  of  the  coast, 
may  well  rejoice  that  we  have  an  establishment  on  the 
shores  of  this  great  Pacific  whose  brains  and  energy 
have  given  to  the  country  two  such  magnificent  fight- 
ing machines.  On  the  first  of  May  the  "Olympia," 
under  the  command  of  that  nervy  sailor,  startled  the 
world  by  her  steady  and  destructive  execution  in  the 
most  wonderful  battle  in  naval  annals.  Its  equal  has 
never  been  chronicled,  and  to-day  she  stands  the  pre- 
mier of  protected  cruisers.  The  long  race  against 
time  of  the  queen  of  battleships,  the  peerless  "Oregon," 
is  also  a  performance  so  wonderful  that  the  naval 
critics  throughout  the  world  have  been  loud  in  her 
praise.  Steadily,  through  calm  and  storm,  and  twice 
through  the  tropics,  her  magnificent  and  perfect-work- 
ing machinery  drove  that  massive  hull  at  an  average 
speed  of  eleven  knots,  covering  a  distance  of  sixteen 
thousand  miles,  at  the  end  of  it  reporting  "all  ready 
for  duty."  Where,  in  the  history  of  steamships, 
and  especially  of  warships,  can  such  a  record  be  found? 
And  that  she  was  ready  for  duty  that  bright  first  Sun- 
day morning  in  July,  will  attest,  like  her  sister  in  the 
Orient,  she  was  true  to  her  Alma  Mater.  Her  vigilant 
commander,  knowing  well  her  qualities,  at  the  first 
sight  of  Spain's  formidable  fleet  was  at  once  under 
way,  and  at  long  range  engaged  the  enemy.  She  had 
rivals  in  our  own  fleet,  whose  eagerness  to  intercept 
the  flying  squadron  of  old  Spain  was  apparent  by  the 
volume  of  black  smoke  belching  from  their  funnels. 
The  enemy's  speed  was  their  hope,  ard  against  his 
four  armor-clad  ships  we  had  but  one  (the  cruiser 
"Brooklyn")  that  could  equal  their  twenty-one  knots, 
and  she  did  noble  work.  All  our  ships  did  splendid 
work,  but  our  own — the  Pacific's  pride,  the  "  Oregon" 
— was  the  bulldog  of  our  fleet.  Strained  to  their  utmost, 
the  smooth  and  perfect-working  engines  each  moment 
increased  their  revolutions;  never  faltering,  and  forc- 
ing that  ten  thousand-ton  hull  through  the  water  at  a 
speed  that  showed  each  minute  a  gain  on  Spain's  crack 
flyers,  and  made  it  difficult  for  our  own  twenty-one- 
knot  "Brooklyn  "  to  keep  pace  with  her;  she,  an  armor- 
clad,  contracted  to  develop  a  speed  of  fifteen  knots,  was 
now,  in  this  supreme  moment  of  the  nation's  anxiety, 
steadily  closing  the  gap,  and  with  her  powerful  battery, 
so  well  and  skillfully  handled,  was  playing  havoc  on 
the  hulls  of  the  swift  and  powerful  ships  of  Castile.  A 
stern  chase  is  a  long  chase,  and  the  "  Cristobal  Colon  " 
led,  six  or  seven  miles  ahead,  the  "Brooklyn"  and 
"Oregon"  following,  the  latter's  big  guns  firing  their 
twelve-inch  and  eight-inch  shells  with  such  precision 
as  to  enter  the  hull,  spreading  death  and  destruction  in 
its  wake.  Nor  did  she  let  go  her  hold  until  the  last  of 
the  enemy  had  piled  his  broken  and  battered  hull 
ashore,  and  lowered  the  flag  of  proud  Spain.  And  now, 
while  we  are  all  rejoicing  at  the  splendid  work  of  these 
two  gallant  Pacific  Coast  products,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  recall  some  of  the  slurs  by  the  press  of  this  city 
about  this  tine  and  honestly-built  battle  ship.  We  re- 
member how  ready  some  portion  of  the  press  were  to 
spread  broadcast  false  accounts  of  defects  in  the  ves- 
sels built  in  this  city  by  the  Union  Iron  Works.  The 
"Monterey"  came  in  for  a  large  slice  of  malicious  com- 
ment, and  even  when  contradicted  by  the  highest 
authority  was  still  persisted  in.    That  those  garbled 


and  false  statements  worked  an 
injury  to  this  city  was  shown  by 
the  doubts  of  foreign  govern- 
ments of  our  ability  to  construct 
an  honest  and  seaworthy  war- 
ship; and  in  corroboration  of 
these  doubts  the  clippings  from 
our  own  papers  were  produced, 
and  it  required  all  the  strength 
and  power  of  argument  that  able 
men  in  this  country  could  wield 
to  combat  the  lying  statements 
and  inspire  confidence  to  the 
extent  of  awarding  a  contract 
for  one  cruiser.  But  the  glorious  opportunity  arrived 
to  vindicate  the  honesty  and  ability  of  the  Union  Iron 
works;  they  have  not  asked  a  justification  from  the 
press  at  so  much  per  line,  but  have  shown  to  the  world 
the  most  convincing  proof  of  their  thorough  and  work- 
manlike skill.  The  "Olympia"  and  "Oregon"  are 
record  breakers,  and  their  names  have  now  a  place  in 
the  naval  archives  of  every  nation  of  the  earth;  the 
"Monterey,"  a  coast  vessel,  intended  only  as  such,  has 
also  proved  to  be  a  wonder  of  her  class,  and  has  more 
than  tilled  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  gov- 
ernment. That  the  people  of  San  Francisco  should  feel 
a  just  and  glowing  pride  in  the  output  of  the  Union 
Iron  Works  is  not  surprising;  we  congratulate  our 
townsmen,  the  Messrs.  Scott,  we  congratulate  the  me- 
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chanics  of  their  magnificent  establishment  in  the  display 
of  skill  and  workmanship  that  stands  out  in  hold  relief 
the  peer  of  the  finest  of  the  world.  Let  us  rejoice  in 
the  possession  of  a  plant  that  is  unequaled  in  its  line, 
and  let  us  honor  the  man  at  the  head,  and  the  skill  in 
the  workshop  that  turned  out  the  two  peerless  war 
ships,  the  "Olympia"  and  "Oregon." 


If  proper  food  and  clothing  had  been  served  to  the 
troops  as  they  were  mustered  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  there  would  have  been  much  less  sick- 
ness in  the  ranks,  and  less  cause  of  complaint  about 
the  sanitary  condition  of  Camp  Merritt.  Nearly  every 
regiment  arriving  in  this  city  was  not  only  hungry  but 
not  properly  clothed.  Taken  from  the  ordinary  voca- 
cations  of  life,  unused  to  camp  life,  they  were  hurried 
on  trains  and  rushed  to  this  camp  without  any  regard 
to  their  absolute  wants,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
noble  and  charitable  work  of  the  ladies  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society  who  met  these  ill-fed  troops  at  the 
threshold  of  our  city  with  steaming  coffee  and  enough 
of  strengthening  food,  many  would  have  dropped  by 
the  wayside  in  their  long  march  to  their  quarters.    It  is 


also  in  evidence  that  some  of  these  troops  w  ere  not  sup- 
plied with  proper  covering,  shoes,  and  underclothing,H 
and  for  weeks  these  poor  fellows  were  compelled  toll 
endure  in  silence  (for  a  soldier  is  not  allowed  to  conrW 
plain)  this  shameful  neglect.    Why  were  these  poorB 
fellows  treated  in  tin--  manner?    The  government  sup-ffl 
ply  is  ample  and  generous,  and  it  was  issued  on  proper  SI 
requisition,  but  the  ignorance  of  the  officers  whose  duty  i| 
it  is  to  see  that  their  commands  are  properly  cared  for  jfl 
brought  about  that  condition  from  which  the  rank  andji 
tile  at  Camp  Merrit  suffered  so  much.    Many  of  thesefl] 
officers  are  appointed  through  political  influence,  and  i 
when  inside  their  uniforms  of  gold  lace  ape  the  man- 
ners of  a  strutting  rooster,  to  the  neglect  of  the  meiuyf 
under  them.    As  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  campB 
the  conditions  w  ere  as  good  :is  would  he  encountered 
in  the  field.    They  don't  carry  sewers  on  the  marchfl 
camps  are  kept  as  clean  as  the  circumstances  will  perw 
mit,  but  the  prime  care  is  to  give  the  soldiers  plenty  of*] 
properly-cooked  food  and  comfortable  clothing.  HadH 
these  been  supplied,  the  sickness  at  Camp  Merritt  wouldtf] 
have  been  at  the  minimum,  and  the  favorite  wordH 
"  epidemic,"  to  which  San  Francisco  is  so  often  treated  Jl 
would  have  had  no  standing.    The  commanding  officers  - 
of  regiments  and  companies  should  be  held  to  a  strict 
account  for  the  proper  treatment  of  their  men.  and  their  |] 
incompetence  or  neglect  severely  punished.    Thev  have  1 
the  power  to  demand  the  government  rations  and  supJM 
plies,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  cruel  indifference  injVJ 
asserting  that  power. 


The  same  old  story  of  deficit  in  the  public  funds. 
Extravagance  and  waste,  with  inferior  service,  and  noi 
one  to  blame  and  nobody  punished.  This  state  ofl 
things  is  the  rule,  and  about  the  end  of  each  fiscal  yeafi 
we  are  confronted  with  the  statement  that  funds  havej 
been  overdrawn  with  nothing  to  show  for  it.  Will  the 
people  forever  continue  to  permit  such  waste  ?  Will  the 
taxpayers  continue  to  furnish  funds  for  a  set  of  men 
that  are  incompetent  to  disburse  them  honestly  anj 
economically?  Will  the  people  continue  to  elect  mere 
of  such  character?  Will  they  persist  in  putting  ill 
office  men  who  pay  little  if  any  taxes,  who  betray  their' 
trust  as  soon  as  fairly  seated  and  at  once  commence  the: 
work  of  scheming  for  their  own  benefit?  Or  will  they 
rise  in  their  might  and  hurl  them  from  positions  they 
disgrace?  For  one-third  of  the  money  that  goes  intoj 
the  treasury  of  this  city  a  very  much  better  govern-3 
ment  could  be  obtained,  and  better  protection  to  life] 
and  property.  Useless  expenditure  is  apparent  in  everJ 
direction.  We  have  a  Hall  of  Justice  where  (if  thl 
present  state  of  things  continue)  justice  w  ill  never  be 
seen — a  building  wholly  unnecessary.  Another  High 
School,  the  only  need  of  which  was  to  first  furnish  a 
slice  of  its  cost  to  officials,  and  the  second  to  furnishi 
places  for  friends.  And  now  there  is  talk  of  a  Zoologii 
cal  Garden.  Would  it  not  be  wise  for  these  Super'' 
visors  to  enquire  if  the  taxpayer  has  enough  money 
left  to  pay  for  his  daily  bread?  Do  these  men  who  are] 
so  liberal  with  other  people's  money  know  that  the} 
winter  has  been  particularly  dry,  and  that  the  prospect: 
of  the  hardest  year  in  our  history  is  before  us?  Wfl 
have  parks  enough,  and  breathing  space  for  six  times 
the  population.  What  we  most  need  in  the  immediate 
future  is  more  business,  more  work  for  our  idle  men,, 
less  taxes,  and  an  honest  municipal  government. 


More  than  three  months  have  passed  since  hostili- 
ties began  in  the  Hispano- American  war,  and  whiles 
each  day  peace  rumors  are  current,  proverbially  authen- 
tic, yet,  if  anything,  we  are  further  from  the  possibility 
of  compromise  than  we  were  one  month  ago,  following 
the  destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet.  Events  have  proven 
the  tenacity  of  the  Spaniards  at  every  point,  and  they 
have  the  unfortunate  characteristic  of  not  knowing 
when  they  are  whipped.  The  longer  they  maintain 
this  dogged  indifference  and  senseless  temerity,  thfr 
greater  will  be  the  cost  to  them  and  the  more  extensive 
the  conquests  of  the  American  forces.  In  our  opinion, 
there  will  be  no  capitulation  until  the  fall  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  Porto  Rico,  and  the  establishment  of  m 
United  States  coaling  station  at  the  Canary  Islands. 
The  Spaniards  are  no  match  for  the  accuracy  of  out 
American  gunners  and  the  coolness  of  our  infantry. 


THE 
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OUR    ARMY  IINSIGINIA.. 

BUTTONS. 


ieneral  and  Staff  Officer. 


Infantry  Line  Officer. 


Artillerv. 


Signal  Corps. 


Ordnance. 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  THE  TRAVELER  presents  to  its  readers  an  illustrated  por- 
trayal of  our  army  insignia.  Although  several  other  periodicals  have  essayed  the 
same  pictured  information,  of  especial  value  at  this  time  to  the  general  public,  the 
quality  of  the  work  has  been  indistinct  and  unsatisfactory,  and  THE  TRAVELER 
lias  therefore  taken  the  more  pains  to  prepare,  after  most  laborious  research  and 
expense,  an  absolutely  correct  and  official  list  of  military  insignia  up  to 
date.  Military  insignia,  tc  be  of  use  at  all, 
must  be  absolutely  authentic.  THE  TRAV- 
ELER considers  its  time  and  trouble  well 
expended  in  securing  the  only  correct  list 
published,  so  far  as  known. 

The  military  uniform  worn  by  the 
American  soldier  serves  the  double  pur- 
pose of  embellishing  the  wearer's  personal 


CHEVRONS. 


The  costume  of  Uncle  Sam's  soldiers  has  changed  in  various  ways  as  to  uniform 
and  insignia  of  rank  since  the  cradle  days  of  our  nation.  It  was  with  definite  ideas 
of  a  logical  character  that  insignia  was  originally  adopted  by  our  forefathers.  A 
committee  appointed  during  the  Revolutionary  period,  so  runs  the  interesting  tale, 
decided  upon  an  oak  tree  as  the  basic  idea.  Stripes  around  the  trunk  formed  the 
chevrons,  or  lowest  degrees  of  rank;  branches  above,  the  shoulder 
straps;  leaves,  still  higher  rank,  silver 


V 

Corporal. 


Rest.  Q-  M.  Serjeant. 


^80 

Ordnance  Sergeant. 


leaves  for  a  lieutenant-colonel  because 
silver  is  nearer  the  earth's  surface;  gold 
leaves  for  a  major  because  gold  is  at 
greater  depth  and  of  more  value.  Then 
came  the  eagle  of  the  colonel,  as  soaring 
above  the  tree;  and  the  star  of  the  general, 
since  a  star  shines  over  all. 


Regimentil  Sergeant-Maior. 


Principal  Musician. 


Chief  Trumpeter. 


W 

Color  Sergeant. 


Acting  Hospital  Steward. 


Hoipital  Steward. 


Sadler  Sergeant.  | 


t  ost  O'  M.  Sergeant. 


Commissary  Sergeant. 


o 


Farrier. 


ZD 


Service  Stripes. 


Signal  Corps. 

SHOULDER  STRAPS. 


Brassards  Hospital  Cor 


Pioneer. 


i  .olom-l 


appearance  and 
designating  h  i  s 
rank  in  the  United 
States  army. 
Underneath  the 
plain  coat  of  the 
private  may  beat 
a  heart  as  true  to 
the  service  of  his 

country  as  that  which  sends  the  blood 
tingling  with  patriotism  through  a  gen- 
eral's veins.  Civilian  and  military  dress 
are  similar  only  in  that  the  humblest 
apparel  may  clothe  as  brave  a  man  as 
does  the  finest  broadcloth;  and  a  states- 
man, if  he  so  choose,  can  wear  home- 
spun without  detracting  from  his  dignity 
or  his  brains.  In  a  word,  the  civilian's 
garb  is  no  criterion  of  his  station  in  life  or  his  real  worth  as  a  citizen  of  the  republic. 

At  a  glance,  however,  the  observer  may  tell  to  what  branch  of  service  the  military 
man  belongs.  While  he  does  not  "wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,"  he  frequently 
wears  the  chevron  of  the  non-commissioned  officer.  Absence  of  chevrons  and  pres- 
ence of  shoulder  straps  indicate  the  higher  rank  of  commissioned  officers.  The  blue, 
with  neither  chevron  nor  strap,  belongs  to  the  privates,  who  form  the  great  fighting 
body  of  the  country's  military  forces. 


Brigadier-General. 


M,ijor-(  ieneral. 


\    0\    0%  F\ 


Lieutenant- (ieneral. 


Lieutenant-Colonel  (Silver  Leaves.) 
Major  (Cold  Leives.) 

Officers  in  bat- 
tle may  dispense 
with  any  conspic- 
uous marks  that 
may  attract  the 
attention  of  sharp- 
shooters, but  the 
shoulder  strap 
must  invariably 
be  worn  as  a  mark  of  authority. 

Almost  as  significant  in  meaning  as 
the  form  of  insignia  are  the  regulation 
army  colors— red  for  artillery,  yellow  for 
cavalry  and  white  for  infantry.  This 
rule  is  carried  out  with  strictness  in  the 
groundw  ork  color  of  chevrons,  trousers 
stripes  and  shoulder  straps.  Thus  the 
eye  can  readily  discern  at  a  distance  the 
three  great  divisions  of  the  army.  It  is  certainly  most  appropriate  that  red  should 
be  the  distinctive  badge  of  artillery,  since  upon  that  department  we  rely  for  efficient 
handling  of  the  terrible  death-dealing  instruments  of  modern  warfare.  Absence  of 
either  of  the  three  colors  denotes  that  the  wearer  belongs  to  the  general  staff. 

The  red,  white  and  blue  of  the  American  Flag— colors  that  to  the  American  people 
form  the  most  eloquent  and  inspiring  combination  of  symbols  in  the  world— are 
systematically  repeated  in  the  uniforms  of  the  men  who  uphold  "Old  Glory's"  honor. 
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SOME  NOTABLE  EXPLOSIONS. 


"  NUMBER  13." 


PRESENT  ACTIVITY  IN  SHIP  BUILDING. 


J.  R.  HEATH. 

'REAT  explosions  are  usually  asso- 
ciated in  the  public  mind  with 
such  death-dealing  commodities  as 
nitro-glycerine,  dynamite,  and 
kindred  high  explosives,  yet  some 
of  the  most  disastrous  casualties 
'on  record  are  those  of  flour. 
Though  by  no  means  common, 
they  are  remarkable  and  terrify- 
ing. It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  take  an  unprotected 
light  into  a  flour  mill,  where  the  air  is  tilled  with  tiny 
but  very  inflammable  particles.  Precautions  must  also 
be  taken  in  the  case  of  dust  from  sugar,  coal,  and  char- 
coal. Fifteen  lives  were  lost  by  an  explosion  of  flour 
dust  at  Glasgow  in  1872,  as  well  as  seven  blocks  of 
buildings,  fire  completing  the  work  of  destruction.  The 
roof  of  the  huge  mill  building  was  blown  upward, 
adjoining  roofs  and  windows  shattered,  and  two  massive 
gates  blown  to  pieces.  In  1878  a  frightful  explosion  of 
flour  dust  in  Minneapolis  killed  eighteen  men  and  de- 
molished a  million  dollars'  worth  of  property. 

Commenting  upon  the  almost  incredible  carelessness 
in  the  handling  of  high  explosives  that  prevailed  a 
quarter  of  a  century  or  so  ago,  a  writer  in  the  Strand 
Magazine  quotes  an  English  expert  as  follows:  "An 
experienced  Thames  powder  lighterman  recently  told 
me  that  he  once  saw  twelve  and  one-half  tons  of  gun- 
powder stowed  aboard  an  outward-bound  ship  on  top 
of  a  cargo  of  lucifer  matches,  without  any  intervening 
planks  or  merchandise." 

In  Paris,  in  1878,  occurred  a  catastrophe  which  illus- 
trated the  danger  of  an  accumulation  of  explosives 


IM>EPEM>EM.I:    I  \M  . 


which,  singly  or  in  small  quanti- 
ties, are  entirely  harmless.  Four- 
teen persons  were  killed  and  six- 
teen injured  by  toy  caps,  such  as 
children  play  with.  There  were 
20,772.000  of  them  in  stock,  a  po- 
tential explosive  force  equal  to 
1,620  pounds  of  powder.  Yet 
their  manufacture  had  been  carried 
on  for  sixteen  years  by  the  same 
man  without  previous  accident. 
Detonation  was  the  cause  in  this 
instance.  The  falling  of  a  weight 
upon  the  caps  acted  like  the  hammer  of  a  toy  pistol. 

The  making  of  war  rockets  is  attended  with  great 
danger.  At  a  factory  in  England  the  foreman  and  an 
assistant  were  engaged  in  pressing  a  twelve-pound 
rocket.  The  pressure  on  the  charge  was  nearly  com- 
plete, when  the  rocket  exploded,  splitting  its. mould  of 
cast  iron,  two  inches  thick,  and  destroying  the  build- 
ing, the  men  escaping  death  by  a  miracle.  Undue  fric- 
tion, combined  with  gritty  matter,  was  the  cause 
ascribed. 

Another  tremendous  explosion  was  that  at  Johannes- 
burg, in  1806,  fifty-five  tons  of  blasting  gelatine  and 
ninety  cases  of  detonators  exploding  on  a  siding  of  the 
Netherlands  South  African  Railway.  A  train  ran  into 
the  trucks  containing  the  explosive.  Near  the  town 
was  a  magazine  with  four  hundred  tons  of  dynamite. 
Into  this  came  a  redhot  bolt  from  the  explosion,  but  it 
fell  into  a  pail  of  water— in  itself  one  of  the  most  singu- 
lar incidents  on  record. 


A  correspondent  on  the  Fall  Brook  Railway  writes 
the  accompanying  account  of  an  engine  upon  that  road, 
which  seems  to  his  mind  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
the  "thirteen"  superstition.  The  locomotive  is  now 
known  as  "Sam  Patch,"  instead  of  "13"  simply,  but 
the  heritage  of  ill  luck  still  clings.    He  says : 

"  This  engine  has  earned  for  herself  a  notoriety  ex- 
tending well  beyond  the  line  of  her  operations,  for  her 
numerous  unexplainable  pranks  and  escapades,  a  few 
of  which  we  will  mention.  She  was  purchased  in  1873 
of  the  builders,  the  Schenectady  Locomotive  Works, 
and  was  the  thirteenth  engine  bought  by  the  Magees 
as  owners  and  operators  of  the  Fall  Brook  Coal  Com- 
pany's mines  and  railways.  She  was  intended  for 
freight  service — a  ten-wheeler  of  heavy  pattern,  cylin- 
ders 18x24  inches,  steam  brakes  weight  78,240  pounds, 
and  weight  on  drivers  50,040  pounds.  She  was  origin- 
ally broad  gauge  to  fit  the  Erie  tracks,  over  which  she 
ran  as  part  of  her  service  between  Corning  and  Horse- 
heads,  N.  Y.,  in  the  transportation  of  coal,  lumber,  and 
other  commodities  between  Blossburg,  Pa.,  and  Wat- 
kins,  N.  Y.  In  1879  she  was  narrowed  from  broad  to 
standard  gauge  at  the  Corning,  N.  Y.,  shops,  and  by 
a  singular  coincidence  she  was  in  the  shops  for  the 
above  purpose  just  thirteen  days,  and  came  out  of  the 
shops  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month.  She  had 
been  in  the  company's  service  but  a  short  time  after  her 
purchase  before  she  committed  the  freak  act  of  jump- 
ing, at  full  speed,  into  Seneca  Lake,  at  Watkins,  N.  Y., 
on  the  sixth  day  of  August,  1873.  She  was  engaged 
in  hauling  loaded  coal  dumps  up  a  double-track  coal 
trestle  facing  the  lake,  and  was  cut  loose  from  the  cars 
to  make  a  flying  switch  to  the  opposite  track,  when 
she  was  struck  by  some  empty  dumps  that  were 
being  sent  down  the  trestle  by  gravity.  This 
opened  the  throttle  of  the  engine,  and,  at  a 
thirty-mile  gait,  she  went  up  the  trestle  and  so 
on  over  into  the  lake.  In  her  wild  flight  she 
leaped  over  two  canal  boats  and  went  down  in- 
to fifty  feet  of  water.  After  this  exploit  she 
was  christened  the  'Sam  Patch,'  that  being, 
so  to  speak,  her  baptismal  name. 

"On  Jan.  26,  1874,  she  ran  off  the  track  at 
Tioga,  Pa.,  plunged  into  the  station,  and  caused 
an  adjournment,  sine  die,  of  an  evening  prayer 

meeting  be- 
ing held  in 
the  build- 
ing, and 
moved  the 
station  two 
feet  off  its 
foundation. 
In  the  year 
1880  she 
again  took 
a  plunge 
into  Seneca 
Lake  outlet 
at  Geneva, 
N.  Y..  by 
jumping  the 
track  and 

running  over  the  ties  for  about  a  rod,  ending  by  an 
exit,  head  on,  into  the  canal  at  that  point.  In  the  same 
year,  while  doing  duty  as  a  second  header  of  a  train  on 
the  S.  G.  &  C.  division,  she  left  the  rails  near  Post 
Creek,  N.  Y.,  and  went  over  the  ties  and  down  the 
bank  and  half  buried  herself  in  the  swampy  section  of 
a  field.  It  was  after  this  escapade  that  the  engine  was 
overhauled  again,  and  a  great  horseshoe  was  forged 
and  placed  over  the  pilot.  This  may  have  proved  an 
omen  of  good  or  better  luck,  for  in  recent  years  her 
freakiness  has  been  of  a  less  pronounced  nature,  and 
consists  more  in  frequent  leaving  of  the  rails,  minor 
collisions,  etc.,  although  there's  no  knowing  at  what 
moment  she  may  '  break  out'  again.  Notwithstanding 
this,  some  years  ago  she  is  reported  as  having  made 
her  way  into  the  Dresden,  N.  Y.,  cemetery,  knocking 
over  several  tombstones  and  disturbing  the  final  repose 
of  a  goodly  number  of  the  forefathers  of  that  section  of 
country.    She  is  now  confined  to  yard  switching." 


WEBBER  LAKE. 
hi  (lit  Metro*,  CaUfornii 


J.  M.  SCANLAND. 

The  war  with  Spain  has  caused  a  great  activity  in  1 
ship  building,  both  in  California  and  on  the  "North- 1 
west  Coast."  Two  torpedo  boats  have  just  been  3 
launched  from  a  Portland  yard,  and  the  keel  has  been  1 
laid  for  a  torpedo  boat  destroyer  which,  when  finished,  | 
will  be  the  third  largest  in  the  United  States  Navy.  I 
This  destroyer,  the  "  Goldsboro,"  will  also  be  the  most  I 
compact,  and  perhaps  the  strongest  vessel  of  her  class  1 
in  American  waters.  She  is  197  feet  long,  20.4  feet  ] 
beam,  with  a  capacity  of  360  tons,  and  the  remarkable  i 
speed  of  30  knots  an  hour — just  33  miles.  This  is] 
average  railroad  time,  and  though  not  built  for  running  j 
the  wrong  way  she  can  run  down  any  craft  in  the  I 
navy  or  mercantile  service  of  any  foreign  country— andl 
especially  of  Spain.  She  will  be  armed  with  four  six-| 
pound  guns,  carrying  200  pounds  of  ammunition  fori 
each.  In  addition  she  will  have  two  torpedo  tubes, 
with  two  torpedoes  for  each  tube.  These  are  the  tor-  j 
pedo  boat  destroyers.  The  other  armament  is  merely  1 
a  side  issue.  This  novel  craft  will  take  rank  as  one  of  J 
the  finest  and  most  serviceable  war  vessels  built  onj 
the  Pacific  Coast.  It  illustrates  what  the  Great  West  i 
can  do  in  ship  building,  either  in  war  or  in  peace.  It] 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  western-made  vessels  I 
are  the  best  afloat,  and  they  were  built  for  service.  It] 
is  owing  to  this  fact  that  the  government  is  looking  to 
the  Coast  yards  for  more  war  vessels. 

Another  cause  of  the  increase  in  ship  building  is  the  1 
opening  up  of  trade  with  America's  newly  acquired 
possessions — Hawaii  and  the  Philippines.    Though  at 
this  hour  we  are  not  in  full  possession  of  the  Philip- 
pines, ships  are  being  constructed  in  anticipation  of] 
the  immense  trade  from  the  west  coast  to  these  islands. 
The  war  has  opened  a  new  field  for  western  commerce, 
and  the  West  will  build  the  ships  to  carry  that  com- 
merce    Oregon  and  California  are  rich  in  the  hardl 
woods  that  enter  into  the  construction  of  ships,  and  for' 
this  reason  ships  can  be  built  much  cheaper  on  thel 
western  coast  than  on  the  Atlantic  side.    That  the 
West  has  turned  out  superior  work  is  evidenced  byj 
those  constructed  in  the  San  Francisco  ship  yards;  and; 
now  Oregon  is  building  a  naval  craft  destined  to  revo-j 
lutionize  warfare  in  the  torpedo  boat  destroyer  line. 


ORIGIN  OF  A  WAR  SONG. 

"Rally  Round  the  Flag,  Boys,"  one  of  our  mostj 
familiar  national  airs,  was  composed  during  Civil  War 
times.  Its  author,  Dr.  George  F.  Root,  once  saidH 
"  At  the  time  of  Lincoln's  second  call  for  troops  there 
was  plenty  of  excitement,  but  in  some  quarters  a  lack 
of  patriotism,  and  it  was  to  quicken  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  that  1  wrote  the  piece.  The  music  and  words 
were  written  in  about  two  hours.  The  idea  struck  me, 
and  1  did  not  rise  from  my  seat  until  the  whole  thing 
was  finished.  1  was  sitting  at  the  piano,  trying  the 
air  once  more  from  the  freshly  w  ritten  manuscript  on 
the  rack,  when  Frank  Lumbard  came  in.  He  began 
telling  me  of  the  backwardness  of  the  'stay-at-homes,' 
and  said  he  wished  for  some  power  to  start  their  patriot- 
ism. 1  said,  'Frank,  here's  a  song  I've  just  written; 
try  it.'  He  hummed  over  the  air,  read  the  words 
hastily,  and  said:  'It's  the  very  thing.  Jules  and  1 
will  sing  it  to-night  at  the  court  house.'  He  took  the 
song  with  him,  and  I  turned  to  my  work.  In  the  even- 
ing I  had  almost  forgotten  the  circumstance,  but,  re- 
membering it,  I  walked  over  to  the  court  house.  You 
remember  the  old  building,  black  and  grimy,  that  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  square.  On  the  steps  stood  'Long' 
John.  He  was  making  a  speech  to  the  throng  which 
tilled  the  yard  and  street  opposite.  Torches  held  aloft 
threw  a  dim  light  over  the  scene.  Among  the  people 
about  Wentworth  I  distinguished  the  Lumbard  boys. 
When  'Long'  John  finished  he  announced  that  the 
brothers  would  sing  a  new  song.  Frank  and  Jules 
stepped  forward  and  sang  my  work.  They  both  had 
fine  voices  in  those  days.  Before  they  were  half] 
through  the  song  the  crowd  had  caught  on  to  the  air, 
and  when  the  chorus  of  the  second  verse  arrived  every 
one  joined  in.    It  was  sung  all  through  the  war." 


THEATRES. 

AN  FRANCISCO  is  one  of  the 
few  cities  of  importance  (will 
New  York  kindly  take  note  of 
the  word  importance  as  applied 
to  this  section  of  the  barbarous 
West?)  which,  thanks  to  our 
good  friend  the  climate,  can 
keep  open  house  the  year  round. 
Eastern  cities  are  compelled  to 
shut  up  the  theatrical  shop  during 
the  dog  days  which  never  come  our  way,  and  nine- 
tenths  of  the  traveling  companies  disband  from  May  or 
June  'till  August  or  September,  the  mummers  fleeing 
whithersoever  their  purses  can  afford  to  carry  them,  in 
order  to  escape  the  parching  heat  of  a  sun-baked 
metropolis.  It  may  be  readily  perceived,  then,  that 
theatrical  managers  of  perennially  open  playhouses 
have  their  choice  of  a  meager  and  uncertain  batch  of 
attractions  to  bill  for  their  patrons.  Nevertheless,  the 
shows  that  they  bring  out  of  the  wilderness  must  be 
good  ones,  or  their  patrons  will  howl  loud  and  long 
their  notes  of  disapproval.  The  managerial  lot,  I 
fancy,  is  not  a  particularly  eider-downy  one.  And 
when,  as  sometimes  happens,  he  gets  the  worst  of  a 
show  bargain,  he  is  instantly  jumped  on  with  both  feet 
by  critics  and  public  and  reduced  to  such  a  pulp  by  the 
onslaught  of  brogans  that  in  his  inmost  soul  he  wishes 
he  had  courted  peace  and  a  serene  old  age  by  hoeing  in 
a  cornfield  instead  of  running  theaters  for  a  living.  As 
an  available  target  for  blame  the  theatrical  manager 
has  not  an  equal  in  misfortune  this  side  of  Saint  Peter's 
turnstile. 

What  an  inestimable  boon,  then,  is  the  stock  com- 
pany !  It  tills  the  aching  summer  void,  equalizes  things 
between  manager  and  public,  keeps  a  band  of  people 
actively  employed,  and  gives  the  manager  time  to  re- 
gain his  lost  ground.  A  well-chosen  stock  company- 
bridges  the  annual  difficulty  and  causes  white-winged 
peace  to  hover  dove-like  over  the  theatre-going  com- 
munity. With  confidence  in  their  ability,  the  people 
go  comfortably  and  securely  into  the  presence  of  the 
actors  and  actresses  who  are  not  an  unknown  quantity, 
but  familiar  friends  as  it  were.  Such  is  the  affiliation 
between  the  public  and  its  favorites;  though  the  foot- 
lights divide  them  they  are  congenially  en  rapport  with 
one  another. 

The  Frawleys  have  saved  us  from  occasionally 
foundering  upon  the  reefs  of  a  wandering  play  that 
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proves  barren  of  interest  or  value.  We  are  not  at  the 
mercy  of  strolling  companies  with  indifferent  produc- 
tions badly  presented.  We  need  play  no  game  of 
chance.  This  most  excellent  aggregation  of  talent  is 
providing  us  with  first-class  entertainment  at  popular 
prices.  The  Frawley  repertoire  proves  varied  and  ad- 
mirably selected.  As  for  the  season  so  far,  it  has 
beaten  the  record  in  point  of  business.    This  in  spite  of 


other  good  attractions  and  the  unsettled  state  of  things 
consequent  upon  war. 

Fourteen  stock  companies,  by  the  by,  were  repre- 
sented recently  at  a  meeting  in  New  York  City,  held 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  stock-company  effort.  The 
field  will  doubtless  be  much  better  tilled  next  year. 
The  association's  managers  propose  to  operate  to  mutual 
advantage  in  the 
various  cities,  and 
the  advantages  are 
obvious.  One  very 
apparent  good  will 
result— the  extinc- 
tion of  inferior  trav- 
eling organizations. 
And  talent  may  be 
developed  on  its 
native  heath  among 
playwrights  and 
players. 

Romantic  comedy 
w  ill  open  the  Bald- 
win on  August  22d, 
"Heartsease,"  with 
Henry  Miller  as 
bright  particular 
star,  being  the  play. 
Local  theater-goers 
will  recall  Mr.  Mil- 
ler as  a  capable  and 
magnetic  actor,  well 
liked  by  the  public 
in  general  and 
adored  by  the  mati- 
nee girl.  The  play 
is  c  h  arm  ing,  and 
picturesque  as  to 
costume  and  scen- 
ery. Its  action 
takes  place  in  Lon- 
d  o  n  town,  year 
1785,  and  deals 
w  ith  the  adventures 
of  a  young  compos- 
er who  falls  desper- 
ately in  love  with  one  of  his  pupils.  Henry  Miller  is 
now  considered  one  of  the  leading  stage  lights  of  the 
country.  He  is  supported  by  a  competent  and  inter- 
esting company.  The  Baldwin  will  be  kept  open 
throughout  the  regular  season  at  usual  prices.  Some 
choice  selections  have  been  made  by  the  management,  with 
thelresult  that  San  Francisco  will  have  the  best  plays  and 
people  here  before  the  year  closes  that  can  be  secured  in 
America.  Mr.  J.  J.  Gottlob  and  brother  Joseph  have  just 
returned  from  a  three-month's  stay  in  New  Yark,  where 
Manager  Gottlob  has  been  busily  booking  a  long  list  of 
plays  for  the  Baldwin,  Columbia,  and  California.  A  glance 
at  the  list  shows  that  the  stiff  back  of  the  famous  Frohman- 
Hayman  boycott  has  been  effectually  broken.  After  all, 
San  Francisco  is  not  to  emerge  from  the  small  end  of  the 
horn  through  which  friend  Frohman  so  unkindly  tooted  his 
disapproval  of  us  to  an  unfeeling  world. 

Cards  are  out  for  the  wedding  of  Miss  Alice  Friedlander, 
daughter  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Friedlander,  and  Mr.  Emanuel  Hiram 
Lauer,  an  event  which  will  interest  a  very  large  number  of 
society,  professional,  and  business  people,  the  prospective 
bride,  her  father,  and  the  groom-to-be,  occupying  prominent 
positions  in  both  Portland  and  San  Francisco.  Miss  Fried- 
lander is  a  beautiful  and  talented  girl  of  refined  literary 
tastes  and  an  exceptionally  lovable  disposition.  Mr.  Lauer  is 
an  able  and  successful  citizen  of  Portland,  in  which  city  the 
Friedlanders  formerly  resided.  He  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Blumauer  &  Frank,  wholesale  druggists.  The  ceremony 
which  solemnizes  this  happy  union  of  hearts  will  be  a  family 
affair  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  August  8th,  at  the  bride's 
residence,  2603  Steiner  Street. 

"Liberty  Hall"  is  one  of  the  best  productions  Mr. 
Frawley  has  given  us.  Another  excellent  production 
of  last  month  at  the  Columbia  was  "A  Gallant  Sur- 
render," succeeded  this  week  (commencing  August  1st) 
by  a  most  amusing  farcical  comedy,  "His  Absent  Boy." 
The  piece  came  from  France  and  was  originally  brought 
out  by  A.  M.  Palmer,  Nat  Goodwin  playing  it  with 
great  success.    He  did  not,  however,  include  it  in  his 


repertoire  here,  hence  it  is  new  to  us.  Mr.  Theodore 
Roberts  deserves  more  than  passing  praise  for  his  sus- 
tained good  work  with  the  Frawleys.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  and  intelligent  actors  that  we  have 
seen  in  stock  company  roles,  where  the  even  excellence 
or  weak  points  of  actor  and  actress  inevitably  reveal 
themselves.    It  is  not  always  possible  for  a  manager 

to  cast  h  i  s  people 
where  they  are  at 
their  best.  In  such 
emergencies  he 
must  trust  to  their 
versatility  and 
earnestness  to 
make  the  most  of 
their  opportunities. 
Mr.  Roberts  is  one 
of  the  few  men 
w  hom  I  can  recall 
for  their  unfailing 
sincerity  of  purpose 
on  the  stage.  His 
grasp  of  the  Ameri- 
can character  as  por- 
trayed in  Millionaire 
Stockton  ("Aristoc- 
racy ")  was  far  and 
away  above  the  or- 
dinary, and  he  has 
yet  to  register  his 
first  fluctuation 
from  the  rule  of 
good  acting  estab- 
lished at  his  first 
appearance. 

Florence  Roberts, 
the  clever  young 
wife  of  Lewis  Mor- 
rison, has  done 
much  toward  pro- 
longing public  in- 
terest in  the  Morri- 
son season  at  the 
ntw  Fruity  cfeimnmy.  Alcazar.  Perhaps 

no  two  roles  in  their 
extensive  repertoire  have  fitted  them  any  better  than 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Barbarina  the  Italian  dancer. 
"Faust"  crowded  the  Alcazar  during  half  of  last 
month.  This  piece  has  been  produced  by  Mr.  Morrison 
more  than  three  thousand  times.  "  East  Lynne,"  that 
dear  old  mixture  of  heart  throbs  and  tears,  was  revived 
with  much  success  at  the  Alcazar  last  week.  Indeed, 
this  house  has  had  continuously  good  business  since 
Mr.  Thall's  advent  as  manager.  Theaters  don't  run 
themselves.  The  man  who  sits  in  the  office  and  man- 
ipulates the  affairs  of  the  house  must  be  peculiarly  and 
particularly  adapted  to  the  business.  That  accounts 
for  good  times  at  the  Alcazar  nowadays. 

Over  at  the  Tivoli— and  by  the  by,  Carrie  Roma 
reappeared  in  the  cast  of  "  The  Beggar  Student "  last 
week — a  season  of  grand  opera  is  inaugurated  to-night 
(August  1st),  with  a  brand-new  reinforcement  of  stars, 
transported  thither  from  the  East  by  Manager  Leahy, 
who  has  gathered  into  the  Tivoli  fold  all  the  good 
vocalists  he  could  find  beyond  the  Rockies.  Some 
seventeen  operas,  grand  and  light,  are  in  the  Tlvollan 
perspective.  During  the  opening  week  the  bill  is: 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  evenings, 
"Aida;"  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Sunday  evenings 
and  Saturday  matinee,  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor." 

Among  the  newly  imported  attractions  at  the  Or- 
pheum  are  the  Macarte  Sisters,  the  cleverest  performers 
on  the  high  wire  yet  seen  here.  All  three  appear  on 
the  wire  together,  the  evolutions  of  each  being  a  dizzy 
study  in  itself.  What  the  Orpheum  needs  is  more 
room.  This  town  is  alive  with  people  who  would 
rather  see  a  vaudeville  show  every  week  than  go  to 
heaven  when  they  die. 

San  Franciscans  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
Blanche  Bates  was  highly  praised  by  the  Chicago  press 
during  a  recent  engagement  there,  and  that  Eleanor 
Ronson  has  made  a  decided  hit  with  Milwaukee  audi- 
ences.   Both  of  these  clever  young  women  made  their 


debuts  here. 
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FISHING  IN  WESTERN  WATERS 


I.I  LI-I  AN  PERlil'SON. 


is  a  sport  that  grows  in  popularity  every  year,  and  California  is 
the  fisherman's  paradise.  The  men  from  Italy  who  go  out  in 
their  hoats  nightly  to  the  Golden  Gate,  that  the  city  may  break- 
fast, lunch,  and  dine  upon  the  tribes  of  the  deep,  know  no  such 
name  as  paradise  for  the  land  that  gives  them  a  better  living  than 
the  one  from  which  they  emigrated.  But  the  men  who  toil 
throughout  the  year  in  the  professional  and  business  world  of 
San  Francisco,  and  whose  occasional  periods  of  out-of-town  recrea- 
tion are  spent  in  pursuit  of  the  tinny 
denizens  of  stream  and  lake,  regard 
our  resourceful  State  as  an  ideal 
"  happy  hunting  ground."  To  the 
devotees  of  rod  and  reel — and  they 

are  many — this  particular  edge  of  the  earth  is  indeed  a  paradise. 

The  fisher  has  his  choice  of  locations.  He  may  lose  himself 
temporarily  in  forest  fastnesses,  far  from  the  haunts  of  his  fellow 
creatures,  following  the  course  of  streams  which  ripple  along  such 
secluded  ways  that  it  seems  as  though  the  intruder  were  the  first 
to  set  foot  there.  Scores  of  miles  distant  from  San  Francisco,  the 
bearer  of  basket  and  other  paraphernalia  which  are  the 
angler's  stock  in  trade  may  well  fancy  himself  monarch 
of  all  he  surveys,  and  indulge  his  passion  for  the  capture 
of  finny  prizes  undisturbed  by  rival  sportsmen.  Or  he  may  seek  his  holiday  pleasure  on  a  Saturday  in 
inviting  nooks  where  luckless  speckled  beauties  are  known  to  congregate,  within  but  four  hours  or  less 
of  town,  and  in  walking  distance  to  the  train  which  brings  him  to  his  office  desk  In  time  for  Monday 
morning's  business  demands.  Be  his  game  the  leaping  tuna  of  Santa  Catalina  Island  in  the  south,  the 
trout  in  Shasta's  or  Siskiyou's  waters  in  the  north,  or  the  salmon  that  run  by  Monterey  and  Santa 
Cruz  half  way  between  these  extremes,  the  fisherman  has  but  to  mark  his  destination,  secure  his 
transportation  thither,  and  forget  everything  in  the  fascination  of  the  pastime  which  allures  him.  As 
for  the  fish,  they  are  always  abundantly  in  evidence,  and  waiting  to  be  immolated  on  the  altar  of  his  skill. 

It  is  not  without  considerable  preliminary  patience  sometimes,  however,  that  the  angler  lands  his 
prey.  Wary  and  playful,  the  trout  and  their  piscatorial  neighbors  elude  fly  and  bait,  darting  here  and 
there,  then  away  with  a  saucy  turn  of  the  tail  just  as  the  biggest  and  most  tempting  one  of  all  seems 
about  to  snap  at  the  fatal  decoy  trailing  the  water's  surface.  It  is  then  that  the  contest  grows  exciting. 
The  figure  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  stands  with  every  muscle  bent  to  the  task  in  hand,  his  eyes  scan- 
ning the  treasures  that  are  so  near  him  and  yet  so  far.  Again  and  again  he  casts,  only  to  grow  more 
determined  as  the  chances  for  victory  apparently  decrease.  Finally  he  changes  his  position  to  one  less 
conspicuous  on  the  opposite  bank,  where,  half  hidden  in  the  thick  foliage  that  fringes  the  water  and 
darkens  the  dimpling  pools  beneath,  he  persistently  tries  his  luck.  The  moments  slip  silently  by. 
Suddenly  there  is  a  flash  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  the  angler,  keenly  on  the  alert,  with  a  timely 
twitch  of  the  rod  has  hooked  the  shy  one:  and  after  struggles  and  rushes  in  all  directions  the  quarry  is 
brought  to  creel  by  skillful  handling  of  the  landing  net.  Meanwhile  not  an  exultant  exclamation 
has  escaped  the  sportsman's  lips — he  has  no  wish  to  frighten  away  the  agile  beauties  at  his  feet,  you 
may  be  sure — but  the  smile  of  satisfaction  that  illumines  his  face  could  almost  be  seen  by  a  blind  man. 

There  was  once  upon  a  time  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  women  would  never  succeed  as  fishers  because  of  a 
propensity  to  talk  too  much.  Silence  is  golden  when  one  is  angling,  and  how,  argued  the  skeptics,  could  fair 
woman  become  expert  in  a  science  which  deprived  her,  for  the  time  being,  of  her  most  cherished  privilege? 

The  San  Francisco  Fly  Casting  Club  plainly  laughs  all  such  theory  to  scorn,  for  it  is  now  seriously  consid- 
ering the  feasibility  of  having  a  women's  auxiliary,  so  many  of  the  maids  and  matrons  hereabouts  having 
proven  their  eligibility  to  membership.  The  pleasure  that  the  angler  finds  in  his  favorite  sport  is  shared  by 
wife,  sister,  sweetheart,  and 
feminine  friends  galore.  And  why 
not?  What  more  healthful  pas- 
time for  women  can  be  imagined 
than  that  which  takes  them  into 
fresh  air  and  the  sunlight  that  is 
God's  gift  to  toiling  humanity? 
Refreshed  in  body  and  mind  they 
return  to  their  daily  haunts  and 
life's  round  of  duties,  better  fitted 
to  resume  responsibilities,  happier 
because  of  the  soothing  influence 
which  companionship  with  nature 
always  brings  to  weary  brain  and 
laggard  limb. 

No  longer  need  women  be  de- 
terred from  participating  in  outdoor 
pastimes  because  of  damply  trail- 
ing skirts,  water-logged  shoes,  and 
such  discomforts  as  her  clinging 
costume  entails  during  country 
jaunts.  Happily  all  these  incon- 
veniences are  things  of  the  obsolete 
past.  The  up-to-date  angler  who 
is  feminine  need  sacrifice  nothing 
of  her  charming  femininity, (thanks 
to  common-sense  ideas)vvhich  con- 
form with  beauty.    Her  skirt, 

made  of  soft  yet  durable  material  of  a  color  that  does  not  show  dust,  may  extend  slightly  below  the  knee 
and  still  not  detract  from  the  gracefulness  and  modesty  of  her  appearance,  for  she  now  wears  shoes  of  the 
finest  calfskin,  laced  to  the  knee,  as  natty  a  foot  covering  as  can  be  conceived.  One  may  speak  with  confidence 
of  an  experiment  successfully  tried,  and  my  own  experience  with  a  pair  of  outing  boots  such  as  I  refer  to  has 
made  me  grateful  to  the  wisdom  of  the  benefactor  who  has  solved  the  problem  of  outdoor  comfort  for  women 
so  satisfactorily.    With  jaunty  hat,  shirtwaist,  jacket,  abbreviated  petticoats,  and  footgear  that  makes  life  worth 


living,  women  need  have  no  fears  for  the  criticism  of  j 
lookers-on,  or  the  presence  of  a  camera. 

With  so  diversified  an  area  to  choose  from  for  his I 
holidays,  the  fisherman  very  naturally  becomes  at-J 
tached  to  some  particular  section  and  visits  it  at  every! 
opportunity,  convinced  that  his  is  the  fishing  spot  par' 
excellence,  superior  to  all  others  in  environment  and! 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  game.    Russian  River,  i 
the  Upper  Sacramento,  the  Truckee, 
McCloud,  San  Lorenzo  and  South  Fork  i 
of  the  Yuba,  Klamath  and  other  lakes — ' 
all  these  have  their  devoted  pilgrims' 
who  journey  to  their  especial  Mecca, 
with  keenest  anticipation  each  year.    Salmon  are  this  i 
season  taking  the  spoon  instead  of  minnow,  and  are 
quite  plentiful.    At  Lake  Tahoe  the  fishing  is  remark- 
ably good,  while  in  the  smaller  lakes  throughout  thej 
Tahoe  region  the  trout  are  rising  well  to  the  fly. 
Local  anglers  have  had  excellent  results  on  the  Truckee 


CASTING  THE  FLY. 

River.  The  catch  of  the  season  thus  far  was  made  / 
there  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Chesley,  the  well  known  expert, 
who  recently  returned  with  thirty  pounds  of  fish,  the 
largest  being  a  trout  of  the  Rainbow  species  weighing 
four  pounds.  Four  of  these  fish  weighed  two  pounds 
each.  Mr.  Henry  E.  Skinner,  one  of  the  most  skillful 
fly  casters  in  the  State,  has  been  equally  successful 
during  a  fortnight's  outing  in  the  same  region,  his  daily 
catch  furnishing  delicious  lunches  and  dinners  on  the 
stream  for  a  jolly  party,  a  baker's  dozen  of  angling  en- 
thusiasts having  accompanied  him.  Mr.  Skinner's 
"hot  stone"  broiler  is  declared  by  them  to  produce 
epicurean  repasts  that  would  enthuse  Lucullus  himself. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Mansfield  of  San  Francisco,  with  his 
splendid  record  of  125^  feet,  still  holds  the  world's 
championship  in  fly  casting.  The  Chicago  club,  how- 
ever, is  showing  improvement  that  threatens  danger 
to  San  Francisco  laurels. 

Deep-sea  fishing  along  the  coast  of  California  and 
Oregon  is  a  chapter — several  chapters — by  itself. 
There  is  Monterey  Bay.  for  instance,  home  of  the  her- 
ring, where  one  has  but  to  lower  a  grabhook  and  land 
three  fish  at  a  haul.  Oft  Port  Harford  there  are  barra- 
cuda prizes  in  plenty  for  him  who  trolls  with  a  bit  of 
crimson  cloth  for  bait.  And  off  Hueneme  and  Ven- 
tura such  mackerel  as  a  chef  takes  artistic  delight  in 
preparing  for  table,  by  baking  it  to  the  perfection  turn 
with  spices,  Spanish  style.  Sturgeon,  yellowtails, 
black  bass,  all  the  fish  kingdom,  indeed,  is  represented 
in  these  western  waters. 

To  Mr.  William  Markham  belongs  the  credit  of  land- 
ing the  biggest  salmon  ever  taken  in  the  Columbia 
River.  The  fish,  which  was  caught  a  fortnight  or  so 
ago,  weighed  eighty-three  pounds  and  measured  four 
feet  eight  inches  in  length.  Mr.  Markham  disposed  of 
his  prize  to  a  packing  company,  the  latter  presenting  it 
to  State  Fish  Commissioner  Little,  who  had  it  frozen 
in  a  cake  of  ice  and  sent  on  to  Omaha  to  be  placed  on 
exhibition  as  a  product  of  the  Webfoot  State,  the  fame 
of  whose  salmon  fisheries  is  world-wide. 
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A  DAY  WITH  JACK  TAR. 

HENRY  GREENWOOD. 

OR  the  last  two  years  war  has 
been  practically  "on  "  in  the 
United  States.  Every  man 
in  the  navy  knew  that  Cuba 
might  be  freed  at  any  time, 
and  that  war  would  follow. 
Consequently,  the  discipline 
of  war  has  been  strictly  main- 
tained. The  man  who  works 
in  a  shop  and  the  man  who, 
free  as  air,  scrubs  the  street  with  a  broom,  has  no  idea 
of  the  strict  rules  that  hem  in  Jack  Tar  on  shore  and 
on  ship.  They  begin  with  his  clothes,  which  are  of  a 
certain  stuff— the  best  that  can  be  bought  for  the 
money.  He  must  always  buy  certain  material.  This 
is  supplied  to  him  by  the  government  for  a  minimum 
sum  which  is  allowed  to  him  for  clothes.  And  it  is  the 
same  way  with  the  purchase  of  his  shoes.  He  is  not 
permitted  to  indulge  in  any  vagaries  in  pointed  toes 
and  patent  leather  vamps.  His  shoes  are  big,  and 
have  broad,  square,  cornmon-sense  toes,  and  if  he  does 
not  like  them  he  can  get  out  of  the  navy. 

Jack  Tar's  food  is  a  certain  kind.  Here  is  the  only 
limit  he  is  allowed.  If  his  food  is  not  cooked  to  suit 
him  he  is  allowed  to  complain,  and  his  complaint  will 
be  listened  to,  for  Uncle  Sam  respects  Jack's  appetite. 
But  the  question  of  going  ashore  is  what  bothers  him 
most.  For  the  last  two  years  the  vacations  on  shore 
have  been  few  and  far  between.  He  is  not  allowed  to 
land  upon  any  coast  where  a  disease  is  prevalent.  Dur- 
ing six  months  he  was  not  allowed  to  touch  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Florida,  or  any  of  the  Southern 
States,  for  fear  of  getting  yellow  fever.  He  was  kept 
off  from  South  America  by  cholera,  and  at  one  time  he 
was  not  allowed  in  the  port  of  New  York  for  fear  of 
smallpox.  He  never  takes  kindly  to  these  restrictions, 
and  comes  close  to  mutiny  when  it  is  time  to  go  aboard 
ship.  He  receives  his  pay  monthly,  and  here  again  he 
"  kicks;"  but  Uncle  Sam  considers  it  necessary  to  con- 
trol the  pay  of  his  Jack  Tars,  or  the  poor  boys  would 
always  be  penniless.  If  a  fellow  squanders  his  money, 
some  of  his  pay  is  kept  out  each  time  so  that  he  will 
have  something  to  take  with  him  when  he  goes  out  of 
the  service.  He  is  told  that  his  money  is  to  take  care 
of  him  if  he  is  sick,  but  he  knows  that  the  government 
gives  him  the  best  medical  care  free  of  charge,  and  that 
he  will  not  lose  his  position  no  matter  how  long  he  is 
sick. 

Just  now,  when  he  is  under  fire,  the  discipline  string 
is  pulled  around  him  so  tightly  that  he  has  no  freedom. 
He  has  become  a  ward  of  the  nation,  and  the  nation's 
honor  rests  in  his  hands.  He  must  do  thus  and  so, 
and  no  points  of  wayward  humanity  must  be  allowed 
to  assert  themselves  to  the  detriment  of  the  country's 
good. 

In  the  old  days,  when  war  vessels  went  under  sail, 
there  was  enough  pulling  and  hauling  to  keep  Jack  in 
good  health  and  spirits,  his  liver  working  all  right,  and 
his  stomach  in  fine  gnawing  condition  so  that  the  din- 
ner pennant  was  a  pleasing  sight  to  him.  But  now 
that  the  men-of-war  are  all  moved  by  steam  there  is 
not  so  much  violent  exercise.  Jack  Tar  has  no  exer- 
cise aboard  ship  beyond  a  little  daily  work  to  keep  the 
deck  in  trim.  Therefore  he  must  be  provided  with 
athletics  to  make  him  strong.  If  he  were  allowed  to 
sit  idle  all  day  he  would  get  fat,  and  Admiral  Dewey, 
instead  of  taking  to  Manila  one  thousand  lithe,  athletic, 
strong-bodied  workmen,  would  have  had  a  corps  of 
heavy  policemen,  too  puffy  to  stoop  over  the  guns  and 
too  fat  to  run.  But  he  took  with  him  slender-bodied 
boys  who  could  duck  a  shot  and  get  out  of  the  way 
when  a  shell  whizzed  over  their  heads. 

To  keep  them  in  this  shape  it  is  necessary  to  drill 
them  daily.  This  is  done  after  evening  quarters,  at 
five  o'clock.  The  marines  and  sailors  have  all  lined 
up  on  the  deck.  The  skipper  has  come  out  of  his 
cabin  and  stands  on  the  starboard  side  in  front  of  the 
gangway  that  goes  down  into  the  wardroom.  The 
executive  officer  stands  a  little  in  front  of  him  and  to 
his  right.  Both  men  stand  with  a  tautness  and  a  crimp 
in  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  legs  which  says :  "  This 


is  very  important."  The  captain  of  the  marines  comes 
and  stands  before  the  executive  officer,  salutes,  and 
conveys  the  important  information  that  all  are  present 
or  accounted  for.  Then  he  salutes,  rises  on  his  toes, 
pivots  around,  and  departs  with  great  solemnity. 

The  engineer  comes  up  from  the  ship's  interior  and 
says  the  boiler  is  all  right.  There  is  less  style  about 
the  engineer  because  he  has  been  doing  this  for  many 
ye'ars.  His  salute  is  merely  a  reminiscence,  not  half  so 
prim  as  the  young  cadet's  who  was  having  colic  when 
the  engineer  had  his  commission.  All  the  officers  re- 
port, and  then  the  executive  officer  tells  the  captain  as 
much  as  he  thinks  tit.  Immensely  solemn  function  it 
is;  almost  pontifical  in  its  ritual.  The  bugle''  toots  a 
tune,  and  then  begins  the  "monkey  drill."  as  the 
sailor  calls  his  exercise.  The  ranks  separate,  the  space 
between  each  man  is  increased,  and  squads  are  formed 
with  a  corporal  or  a  bosun's  mate  in  command.  In  the 
army  these  setting-up  drills  are  the  perquisite  of  a  new 
recruit.  They  limber  him  up,  and  he  is  kept  at  it  until 
he  is  sore  all  over.  But  in  the  navy  it  is  an  everyday 
thing. 

Jack  is  undeniably  picturesque,  but  never  is  he  more 
interesting  to  look  upon  than  in  this  same  "  monkey 
drill."  He  looks  well  when  he  is  swinging  the  big 
guns:  "  Extreme  range  forward!  Extreme  range  aft! 
Extreme  elevation  !  Extreme  depression  !  "  Then  you 
see  him  putting  his  back  to  it,  and  doing  his  best  to 
swing  the  long,  glossy  steel  tube  of  a  gun  in  the  best 
possible  time. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  man-of-war's  man  is 
always  an  Adonis  or  a  Hercules  for  manly  beauty. 
Some  of  them,  however,  come  pretty  near  it.  Their 
trousers  are  laced  up  the  back,  and  fit  so  snugly  above 
the  knees  that  if  they  have  any  kind  of  a  figure  at  all 
they  look  tine.  The  loose  shirt  gives  a  big  look  to  the 
chest,  and  their  necks  being  free  the  muscles  have 
more  of  a  chance  to  develop  than  if  they  were  boxed  up 
in  a  starched  collar  and  shirt.  You  can  see  the  play  of 
the  muscles,  and  the  "monkey  drill"  is  always  a 
pretty  sight. 

Admiral  Sampson  himself  took  part  in  this  drill  to 
encourage  the  men,  and  the  night  before  they  expected 
the  big  battle  he  had  got  them  in  such  a  condition  that 
they  were  really  anxious  to  fight. 

The  gunner  does  not  do  hard  work,  but  he  must  be 
an  athlete  or  he  cannot  control  the  electric  button  with 
sufficient  quickness.  The  sailors  must  be  ready  to 
lower  the  boats  at  a  fatal  shell,  and  climb  dow  n  like 
cats  ready  to  escape  for  their  lives  in  case  an  unfortu- 
nate charge  touches  the  ship's  magazine.  All  of  this 
drilling  puts  them  in  condition  for  fighting. 

Great  Britain  made  the  discovery  a  year  ago  that  her 


WAR  CHAT. 

ELEANOR  HARRISON. 

At  the  Red  Cross  rooms  at  the  ferry  the  other  day,  a 
rough  recruit  from  whose  long  flowing  locks  the  hayseed 
was  almost  distinguishable,  remarked  to  one  of  the 
ladies,  in  the  most  serious  manner  possible:  "Do  yer 
know,  I'm  down  on  de  navy."  The  patriotic  little  lady 
was  naturally  offended,  and  assumed  it  as  a  personal 
affront.  She  was  about  moving  indignantly  away, 
when  he  added:  "Do  yer  want  ter  know  why  I'm 
down  on  de  navy?  'Cause  them  fellers  is  leavin' 
nothin' for  us  fellers  to  do."  An  unconscious  sigh  of 
relief  escaped  the  lady,  and  was  replaced  with  a  smile. 


lust  prior  to  the  departure  of  Brigadier-( General  Har- 
rison Gray  Otis  a  little  incident  occurred  at  Camp  Mer- 
ritt  which  not  only  proved  him  to  be  a  soldier,  but  a 
gentleman  with  a  great  big  heart  throbbing  beneath 
his  dignified  exterior.  While  walking  through  the 
company  streets,  escorting  his  wife  and  young  lady 
daughter,  the  latter  suddenly  espied  a  private  who  had 
previously  been  a  personal  friend.  In  her  artless  and 
impulsive  way  she  rushed  up  to  him  and  extended  a 
few  words  of  greeting  just  as  the  soldier  had  saluted 
his  superior  officer.  General  Otis  returned  the  salute, 
and,  before  a  throng  of  interested  observers,  extended 
his  hand  most  cordially  to  the  man  without  a  chevron, 
and  by  that  little  act  of  kindness  won  the  mental 
plaudits  and  admiration  of  all  who  witnessed  it. 


In  the  army  of  the  United  States  all  men  are  on  an 
equality,  barring,  of  course,  the  military  regulations 
existing  between  official  ranks.  When  the  Astor  Bat- 
tery of  New  York  arrived  at  San  Francisco  they  were 
subjected  to  many  slurs,  and  w  ere  looked  upon  as  kid- 
gloved  soldiers,  born  with  a  silver  spoon  In  their 
mouths,  and  too  dignified  and  select  to  associate  with 
their  other  companions  in  arms.  Shortly  before  they 
left  San  Francisco  for  Manila,  however,  an  interesting 
episode  occurred  which  demolished  the  flimsy  barrier 
that  had  been  erected  between  their  quarters  at  Camp 
Merritt  and  those  of  neighborly  regiments.  The  latter 
had  been  indulging  in  unkind  and  derisive  remarks 
concerning  the  Astor  Battery,  when  one  of  them  crossed 
over  to  their  traducers  and  buried  the  hatchet.  He 
said  :  "  Boys,  remember  we  are  all  fighting  for  a  com- 
mon cause — our  country;  we  have  enlisted  to  tight 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  man  to  man.  You  have  certainly 
misjudged  us,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
be  friends.  It  is  surely  not  our  fault  if  some  of  us  hap- 
pen to  be  the  sons  of  wealthy  parents.  We  are  with 
you  to  sink  or  swim,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that 
where  the  thickest  of  the  tight 
may  be,  there  you  will  find  the 
Astor  boys." 

"  Three  cheers  for  the  Astor 
boys;  they're  all  right;"  came 
from  a  hundred  throats,  and 
now  the  question  is  settled. 


A  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  NELIC. 
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sailors  were  too  beefy,  so  she  changed  their  diet  and 
gave  them  fewer  potatoes  and  more  cereal  food.  Uncle 
Sam's  boys  get  beef  twice  a  day  and  potatoes  when 
they  want  them,  as  much  fruit  as  can  be  shipped 
aboard,  and  a  little  grog  for  the  stomach's  sake. 

While  other  countries  have  been  giving  time  and 
money  to  their  navies,  the  United  States  has  given  in- 
telligent care.  An  American  seaman  can  do  better 
work  left-handed  than  a  foreigner  can  with  both  hands. 

No  one  seeing  a  sailor  with  rolling  gait  amble  along 
the  pavements  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  would 
suppose  his  day  to  be  so  strictly  meted  out  and  dis- 
ciplined, but  let  any  average  man  exchange  places  for 
one  week  with  a  sailor  aboard  the  New  York  and  he 
will  find  that  he  is  a  tired  fellow  after  he  has  lived 
Jack  Tar's  life  for  one  day. 


"  With  grave  aspect  he  rose, 
and  in  his  rising  seem'd  a  pillar 
of  state."  The  social  relations 
between  privates  and  officers 
in  the  U.  S.  Volunteer  Army 
have  found  some  queer  inter- 
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pretations.  There  can  be  no 
question  concerning  the  disparity  of  rank,  but,  socially, 
are  not  all  gentlemen  equal?  Not  long  ago  an  "even- 
ing" was  arranged  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  ladies 
in  the  city,  her  soldier  guests  being  privates,  but  well- 
educated  offsprings  of  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Princeton, 
refined  and  courteous.  She  also  invited  two  lieuten- 
ants of  another  company  to  participate  in  the  festivities. 
Much  to  her  surprise  and  chagrin,  however,  both  offi- 
cers declined  on  learning  that  the  balance  of  the  guests 
were  privates,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  undignified 
and  unbecoming  to  associate  "socially"  with  an  or- 
dinary member  of  the  ranks.  This  is  pseudo-philos- 
ophy indeed,  but,  fortunately,  I  understand  it  is  not 
the  rule  throughout  the  army.  Frequently,  however, 
there  is  an  element  of  false  pride  among  the  volunteers 
that  no  sensible  person  respects  or  countenances. 
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LILLIAN  FERGUSON. 


The  war  poet's  sin  is  usually  great, 
but  he  may  be  forgiven  much.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  his  verse  is  abom- 
inably put  together.  It  frequently 
has  the  rvthm  of  a  buzz-saw.  and  is  as 
barren  of  originality  as  Market  Street  is  of 
four-leaved  clover,  but  its  meaning  is  un- 
mistakable and  its  motive  sincere.  There  is 
something  about  even  the  very  worst  of  it 
that  compels  the  reader's  respect.  From  the 
unlettered  unknown  who  makes  "Maine" 
rhyme  with  "fame,"  to  the  Berkeley  pro- 
fessor who  couples  "gun"  and  "begun" 
(bejabers,  how  could  he?),  they  write  be- 
cause they  love  their  theme.  That  they  maul 
the  muse  unmercifully  in  so  doing  has 
"nothing  to  do  with  the  case."  All's  fair 
in  love  and  war— and  in  warring  with  Spain 
we  gave  the  poets  their  license. 

But  what  in  heaven's  name  can  be  said  in 
extenuation  of  the  appended  poetical  crime, 
committed  by  a  lady  who  signs  herself  Doc- 
tor Laura  Smith?  it  is  not  a  war  poem — yet 
it  disturbs  the  peace  of  the  sensitive  reader, 
just  the  same.  It  was  perpetrated  prior  to 
April  21st.  I  quote  it  exactly  as  it  appears 
in  print : 

AT  THE  CORE  WHOLE. 

"  I  have  been  blown  by  the  wind. 
I  have  been  bent  and  bruised  by  the  great 

fresh  air. 
(I  shall  be  every  day  of  my  life) 
I  will  sway  and  swing,  I  will  toss  and 

turn- 
But  by  the  living  God!   NOTHING  can 

down  me ! 
I  will  stand  up  staunch, 
Firm  at  the  root. 

Waving  my  great  glad  heart  to  heaven. 

Thanking  God  that  I  got  into  this  mysteri- 
ous, exquisite,  ravishing  universe." 

As  the  clipping  in  which  the  above  re- 
markable outburst  appeared  was  mailed  to 
me  without  the  name  of  the  periodical.  I  am 
unable  to  identify  it  as  a  coast  or  eastern 
publication.  I  trust,  however,  that  Cali- 
fornia is  innocent,  but  suspicion  points 
stronglv  to  the  idea  that  at  some  time  or 
other  the  author  has  resided  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Vide  the  first  three  lines.  Who  of  us 
has  not  been  bent  and  bruised  by  the  great 
fresh  air?  Not  in  Chinatown.  There  isn't 
enough  fresh  air  in  that  quarter  to  bend  and 
bruise  an  aspen  leaf.  But  on  the  corner  of 
Market  and  Jones,  for  instance,  a  point  that 
some  one  has  christened  "  Cape  Horn;"  and 
other  breezy  places  where  it  seems  at  times 
impossible  to  cross  from  curb  to  curb  with- 
out turning  several  handsprings  en  route,  in 
a  manner  that  would  make  the  most  digni- 
fied of  us  eligible  to  a  week's  engagement  at 
the  Orpheum. 

So  the  doctor  will  sway,  swing,  etc.,  and 
nothing  in  "SMALL  CAPS"  can  down  her. 
Dear  me,  what  a  muscle  she  must  have,  to 
be  so  confident  of  herself!  But  I  opine  that 
it's  blasphemous  to  refer  to  the  Deitv  in  that 
defiant  manner.  People  are  so  familiar  with 
the  Almighty  anyway.  There's  Doctress 
Laura.  She  rushes  in  where  the  rest  of  us 
trembling  mortals  fear  to  tread. 

Firm  at  the  root,  eh?  Well.  I'm  thinking 
that  your  head,  my  poetess,  is  rather  wob- 
bly. And  instead  of  giving  heaven  the  glad 
hand  you'll  wave  your  great  glad  heart  sky- 
ward? Now,  by  the  powers,  how  can  you, 
unless  you  use  the  scalpel  first  and  dissect 
yourself?  And  methinks  you  won't  tarry 
with  us  long  enough  to  write  any  more 
poetry,  fair  medico,  if  you  perform  ante- 
mortem  examinations  in  order  to  fittingly 
celebrate  your  arrival  in  this  ravishing  uni- 
verse. 

My  dear  doctor,  I  would  advise  bromo- 
seltzer,  several  times  a  day.  until  you  are 
better.   

I  had  just  seated  myself  comfortably  in 
the  Cazadero  train  the  other  day  when  the 
car  filled  up  with  passengers,  and  every  un- 
occupied space  was  speedily  taken.  Into 
the  other  half  of  my  seat  a  small  and  very 
nervous  man  settled  himself.  He  was  one 
of  those  characterless  individuals  whom  one 
might  pass  a  hundred  times  a  day  and  take 
no  more  notice  of  than  a  sign  with  the  paint 
worn  off,  but  his  baggage — one  would  not 
say  that  it  was  either  characterless  or  un- 
interesting. From  a  large  square  tin  box 
protruded  the  drumsticks  of  a  roasted 
chicken.  Two  bottles  of  beer  clinked  in  one 
coat  pocket,  while  from  the  other — the  fur- 
ther one,  thank  heaven — came  the  insinuat- 


ing odor  of  the  cheese  which  is  Limburger 
and  also  infernal.  Infernal  may  be  rather  a 
strong  word,  but  a  worse  one  couldn't  be  as 
strong  as  that  awful  cheese.  I  opened  the 
window,  groaning  in  spirit  and  praying  for 
speedy  deliverance,  when  my  unwelcome 
neighbor  lifted  from  the  aisle  to  his  knees  a 
cage  containing  a  parrot,  a  wicked-looking 
bird  that  gave  me  a  familiar  and  knowing 
wink  by  way  of  introduction.  Tied  to  the 
cage  was  a  clock  of  the  ordinary  alarm 
species  which  ticked  furiously  and  at  which 
Polly  pecked  irritably.  The  man  fidgeted 
under  his  burden,  the  bird  scolded  profanely, 
and  the  cheese  continued  to  give  forth  evi- 
dence of  its  presence  in  chunks  of  satanic 
incense,  while  the  clock  upon  which  Polly 
was  sharpening  her  beak  raced  with  time. 
I  spent  a  wretched  quarter  of  an  hour  with 
cinders  to  right  of  me  and  the  menagerie  to 
left  of  me,  and  then  the  train  shot  into  a 
long  tunnel.  Polly  squawked  her  disap- 
proval of  darkness  in  words  unfit  for  publi- 
cation and  which  no  self-respecting  lady- 
parrot  should  have  used. 

"  Oh  what  a  of  a  time ! "  she  shrieked 

in  my  ear.    "I'm  having  a  of  a  time! 


out  here,  hut  judging  by  the  unpleasant 
record  he  made  for  himself  while  in  San 
Francisco,  his  must  have  been  a  discredit- 
able youth.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  im- 
agine Colonel  kessler,  at  any 
period  of  his  existence,  being 
mistaken  for  a  gentleman,  for 
he  has  developed  all  the  instincts 
of  the  boor.  When  the  Montana 
boys  broke  camp  at  Richmond 
the  other  day.  they  breakfasted 
on  coffee  and  such  morsels  as 
they  could  lay  hands  on  before 
the  work  of  packing  and  the  early  march  to 
the  ferry  commenced.  It  is  a  drea'rv  journey 
in  heavy  marching  order  from  Presidio  anil 
Park  to  the  bay,  but  they  made  it  like  men. 
and  the  thought  that  the  ministering  angels 
of  the  Red  Cross  would  meet  them  at  the 
wharf  with  lunches,  cheered  them  along  the 
way.  The  Red  Cross  women  have  been  as 
faithful  all  these  weeks  to  their  mission  of 
mercy  as  only  women  can  be  when  their 
hearts  and  hands  rejoice  in  a  noble  work. 

The  men  tramped  wearily  over  the  cobbles 
toward  the  ships  which  were  to  receive 
them,  and  the  good  cheer  which  was  to  sus- 
tain them.  But  neither  they  nor  their  fair 
benefactors  had  remembered  that  Colonel 
Kessler  was  in  command.  And  the  Colonel, 
be  it  known,  cares  not  a  private's  button  for 
the  hunger  of  other  men's  stomachs,  the 
comfort  of  other  men's  bodies. 

The  Colonel,  to  be  sure,  breakfasted 
leisurely  and  well,  as  became  the  dignity  of 
his  rank.  And  he  rode  over  the  cobbles  to 
the  ferry — a  rather  agreeable  outing  than 
otherwise  in  the  coof  of  a  July  morning. 
The  men  in  his  command  were,  of  course, 
ordinary  mortals,  sans  gilt-edged  shoul- 
der straps  with  the  Bird  of  Freedom 
spreading  its  wings  thereon.  There- 


"The  Coming  Light."  The  author,  whose 
portrait  also  appears,  is  Miss  Ida  B.  Diser- 
ens  of  this  city,  a  young  musician  of  bril- 
liant ability  who  is  especially  identified  with 
the  training  of  juvenile  talent.  One  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  entertainments  given 
for  the  Red  Cross  Fund  was  the  result  of 
Miss  Diserens'  unselfish  labor  in  behalf  of 
the  good  cause.  Possessed  of  untiring 
energy  and  a  kind  heart,  the  little  ladv  has 
for  some  years  been  accomplishing  much 
good  in  an  unobtrusive  way  for  sweet 
charity's  sake.   


Our  esteemed  contemporary.  "The  Bulle- 
tin," in  a  recent  issue,  giving  an  account  of 
the  laying  of  the  Youths'  Directorv  corner- 
stone in  this  city,  concluded:  "Among  the 
prominent  persons  present  were:  Archbishop 
Riordan,  Very  Rev.  Father  Prendergast.  etc.. 
etc..  J.  Shredtlaoishrdlsuhrdlucmfwvpeto," 
etc. 

The  two  former  names  are  well  known  to 
me,  but  the  latter  is  not  familiar.  As  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  new  directorv  I  infer 
that  Mr.  Shredtlaoishrdlsuhrdlucmfwvpeto 
is  a  distinguished  visiting  stranger  of  whom 
in  my  obscurity  I  have  never  before  heard. 
Doubtless  the  gentleman  is  a  native  of 
Wales,  but  in  my  opinion  he  should  be 
charged  extra  for  lugging  so  much  name 
around  with  him.  It  isn't  fair  to  put  a  war 
tax  of  a  cent  on  every'  two-bit  telegram  one 
sends,  and  let  a  man  wander  about  compel- 
ling everybody  he  meets  to  risk  lockjaw  and 
nervous  prostration  trying  to  pronounce  his 
name. 

What  a  mercy  it  is  that  the  "prominent 
person  "  referred  to  is  not  an  American  com- 
modore or  admiral,  winner  of  a  victory ! 
The  punsters  would  be  candidates  for  luna- 
tic asylums  within  a  week,  trving  to  poetize  his 
cognomen,  and  these  United  States  would  thereby 
be  put  to  enormous  expense  in  building  new  asy- 
lums. And  how  embarrassing  upon  being  intro- 
duced, to  say:  "  So  charmed  to  meet  you.  Mr.  Shred- 
tlaoish  "  then  dive  in  your  pocket  for  vour  mem- 
orandum book  and  spell  out  the  balance' of  the  al- 
phabetical puzzle  while  everv  instant  vou  feel  vour- 
self  growing  purple  in  the  face  for  lack  of  breath. 

If  the  owner  of  this  name  which  comes  by  the 
yard  should  ever  settle  in  San  Francisco,  I  suggest 
that  it  be  wrested  from  him  and  merely  a  Shred 
retained.  Lite  is  short.  We  have  enough  trouble 
now  in  this  town,  trying  to  digest  the  sand  and 
cobblestones  that  our  breezes  blow  to  us.  We  draw 
the  line  at  swallow  ing  dictionaries  whole. 


Shaping  her  course  through  the  GoUen  Gate,  on  the  voyage  to  Manila.  A  typical  view  of  the 
transports  that  leave  San  Francisco  Bay  with  soldiers  clinging  to  the  rigging,  to  gain  a  last 
glimpse  of  American  shores  and  loveJ  ones  left  behind. 


What's  the  matter  with  Dewey?  He's  all 
right,  you  bet !   Three  cheers  for  Dewey ! 

I'm  having  a  of  a  time !  " 

The  train  shot  into  sunlight  again  with 
Poll  clinging  to  the  top  of  the  cage  head 
downward  and  feathers  ruffled  'angrily.  I 
smiled  at  her  comical  appearance  whereat 
she  somersaulted  and  eved  me  with  hostile 
intent. 

"  Go  back  to  Spain  !  "  she  screamed,  claw- 
ing the  bars  between  us.  "Go  back,  go 
back  !   Spain  is  having  a  of  a  time !  " 

I  looked  at  Polly's  keeper.  He  was  fast 
asleep.  The  bird  relapsed  into  sullen  silence. 
A  few  moments  more  and  the  train  slowed 
up  at  a  station.  Just  then  the  alarm  clock 
went  off  shrilly  and  my  fellow  passenger 
roused  himself,  looked  but  of  the  window, 
and  gathered  up  his  baggage. 

"  Drat  the  bird."  he  muttered  as  he  stum- 
bled into  the  aisle.  "The  next  time  I  tote 
Molly's  live  stock  around  I'll  know  it." 

I  glanced  through  the  car  window  to  the 
platform  and  caught  Polly's  eye  in  farewell. 
She  clutched  at  her  prison  bars  excitedly. 

•'  Go  back  to  Spain  !  "  she  screamed  at  me. 
"Oh  what  a  " 

And  then  the  train  parted  us  forever. 


Colonel  Kessler,  commanding  the  Mon- 
tana regiment,  is  a  great  man— in  his  own 
opinion.  Upon  what  meat  he  hath  fed  to 
make  him  so.  I  know  not.  and  I'll  wager  as 
many  cookies  as  there  are  soldiers  in  his 
command  that  nobody  else  knows,  either. 
The  secret  of  his  greatness,  therefore,  like 
its  existence,  is  suspected  only  by  himself. 

The  Colonel  came  from  .Montana.  His 
early  history  has  not  been  unfolded  to  us 


fore  it  was  quite  absurd  that  they 
should  presume  to  feel  hungry  and  fa 
tigued  at  the  journey's  end.  and  it  was 
also  quite  impertinent  of  the  Red  Cross  to 
pander  to  such  trivial  complaints. 

In  short.  Colonel  Kessler,  who  by  any 
other  name  would  doubtless  be  as  great — in 
his  own  opinion — peremptorily  and  con- 
temptuously refused  the  Red  Cross  workers 
admission  to  the  dock,  although  they  were 
duly  identitied  by  brassards  and  passes 
issued  by  General  Merritt  previous  to  his 
departure.  It  was  by  this  time  nearly  noon, 
and  the  men  had  had  nothing  to  eat  or  drink 
since  five  o'clock.  In  the  bustle  attendant 
upon  embarking,  the  ladies  managed,  how- 
ever, to  convey  some  food  to  the  starving 
soldiers,  and  to  send  lunches  aboard.  Act- 
ing upon  the  Colonel's  orders,  the  police 
threatened  the  use  of  their  clubs,  should  the 
Red  Cross  representatives  try  to  force  their 
wav  where  humanity  called  them. 

Colonel  Kessler  is  really  out  of  place  in 
Uncle  Sam's  service.  Nature  has  fitted  bim 
admirably  for  duty  as  a  Spanish  officer, 
having  endowed  liim  with  the  necessary 
cruelty.  If  he  ever  returns  to  this  city — but 
that  is  scarcely  probable;  somebody  who 
remembers  the'  Maine  may  remember  the 
Colonel  also — on  a  dark  night,  mayhap,  be- 
tween this  port  and  Manila,  when  even  a 
man's  greatness  might  not  keep  him  from 
slipping  overboard,  with  a  little  timely  as- 
sistance; or  proving  an  available  target  in 
the  "accidental"  discharge  of  a  Montana 
Springfield. 

"Music  in  America  in  1776"  is  the  title  of 
an  interesting  article  in  the  July  number  of 


Uncle  Sam  has  other  boys  in  blue  than  those  who 
shoulder  arms— boys  who  do  his  bidding  right  faith- 
fully, year  in  and  year  out,  be  the  weather  what  it 
may.  Up  and  down  the  hills  and  levels  of  our  city 
they  bear  their  burdens  daily,  and  somehow  manage 
to  keep  cheerful  on  the  modest  incomes  allotted 
them  for  their  labor.  The  army  of  the  letter-carriers 
is  always  with  us,  in  peace  or  in  war. 

One  of  them  got  married  the  other  dav— I  mean 
one  of  our  San  Francisco  bovs  who  has  been  a 
carrier  these  fourteen  years.  Not  George  Yost.  He 
found  a  nice  girl  who  said  yes  some  months  ago, 
and  she  and  George  have  been  living  happily  ever 
after.  It  is  Charlie  Wisewell  this  time— Charles  A. 
Wisewell  is  the  way  his  cards  announce  him  in  con- 
nection with  the  various  committees  in  the  Letter 
Carriers'  Association  of  which  he  is  an  especially 
active  member.  And  Miss  May  Higgins  is  the  pretty 
girl  who  said  yes  when  he  proposed  that  they  slip 
away  for  an  unostentatious  little  Oakland  wedding 
and  a  honeymoon  journey  up  north  somewhere. 
And  nay  heav  en  bless  you, my  children,  wherev  er 
you  are. 

The  fact  is,  I  was  just  beginning  to  get 
a  bit  out  of  patience  with  .Mr.  Wisewell  for 
his  bachelorhood  when  he  squared  himself 
by  getting  married.  A  really  nice  voung 
fellow  like  that  has  no  right  "to  insist  upon 
staying  single.  He  ought  to  be  making 
some  good  girl  a  good  husband. 

So  here's  a  shower  of  rice  and  all  my  old 
shoes,  and  may  the  Wisevvells  live  long  and 
prosper !   


TOO  PLATONIC. 

We've  strolled  together  neath  the  rays 

Of  many  a  crescent  moon, 
And  held  a  team  of  prancing  bays 

From  early  morn  till  noon; 
His  voice  is  gentle  as  a  dove. 
And  yet  he  never  speaks  of  love 

He  treats  me  with  profound  respect; 

It  really  is  too  bad; 
The  best  of  chances  he'll  neglect; 

Why.  you  would  think  he  had 
Of  true  affection  not  a  spark — 
He  never  kissed  me  in  the  dark. 

Once,  through  a  tunnel  (20-mile), 
The  train  went  with  a  whirl: 

He  sat  beside  me  all  the  while; 
I'd  like  to  see  the  girl 

Who  wouldn't  owe  that  man  a  grudge — 

He  actually  didn't  budge. 

Although  a  charming  escort,  he 
Has  never  pressed  my  hand. 

He  seems  to  think  the  world  of  me. 
I  cannot  understand 

His  silence.    He's  in  love,  I  know, 

But  oh,  why  don't  he  tell  me  so? 
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them  half  a  minute  lie  remarked:  "Them's  nice 
falls;  let's  go  an  J  look  at  the  town."    The  New- 
England  tourist  candidly  admits 
that  the  rocks  of  the  Yosemite  are 
"  bold,"  but  insists  that  those  of 
his  native  soil  are  "bowlder." 
The  young  countryman  w  ho  had 
been  sent  to  New  York  to  see 
the  sights,  was  asked  by  his 
father  on  his  return:  "Well, 
John,  what  do  you  think  of 
York?"    John,  looking  very 
be  an  all-tired  nice  place  when  it 


TALES  TOLD 
BETWEEN  STATIONS. 


When  M.  Offenbach,  the  composer,  was  in  America, 
two  incidents  occurred  which  amused  him  greatly. 
Henry  Guy  Carleton,  the  dramatist,  called  on  him  one 
morning.  He  stammers  woefully  and  knows  it,  and  he 
said  to  the  maestro,  "M.  Offen-offen-offen — excuse  me 
saying  it  so  often — M.  Offen-bach,  will  you  p-p-please 
give  me  f-f-five  min-min-minutes  con-conversation.  I 
won't  k-k-keep  you  m-m-more  than  half-half-half  an 
hour." 

The  other  incident  that  amused  M.  Offenbach  was 
the  following:  Mr.  John  Cockerill,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  composer's  visit  was  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
"World,"  inserted  a  paragraph  in  his  paper  to  the 
effect  that  M.  Offenbach  was  alarmingly  ill,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  severity  of  the  weather.  M.  Offenbach 
hurried  down  to  the  office,  saw  the  editor,  and  de- 
manded to  know  why  he  had  inserted  such  a  mis- 
statement. He  was  politely  told  that  a  reporter  had 
brought  in  the  sad  information. 

"Well,  now  you  see  that  I  am  not  ill,"  said  M. 
Offenbach,  "of  course  you'll  do  the  right  thing  and 
contradict  the  report." 

"Well,  M.  Offenbach,"  said  Cockerill,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  "we  don't  like  to  go  back  on  any 
printed  statement,  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do — I'll  say 
you  are  getting  better." 

About  a  year  after  his  return  home,  relates  Howard 
Paul,  I  chanced  to  be  in  Paris,  and  having  left  my  card 
for  the  maestro,  he  invited  me  to  lunch  with  him  at  the 
Pavilion  of  Henri  Quatre  at  St.  Germains.  It  was  the 
leafy  month  of  June,  when  the  environs  of  Paris  are 
seen  at  their  best.  A  mutual  friend  and  I  drove  to  St. 
Germain  in  an  open  carriage  and  pair,  where  we  were 
received  with  open-armed  enthusiasm  by  the  composer, 
who  was  just  then  at  work  on  his  opera,  the  "  Contes 
d'Hoffmann,"  which  was  subsequently  produced  and 
achieved  a  succes  d'estime  at  the  Opera  Comique. 
Unfortunately  at  that  moment  he  was  in  the  throes  of 
a  formidable  attack  of  gout,  and  hobbled  out  to  meet 
us,  supporting  himself  on  two  canes.  His  thin,  nervous 
face  was  pinched  with  pain,  but,  despite  that,  he  re- 
tained what  the  old  Lancashire  dames  call  "  goodish 
speerits."  As  I  have  hinted,  it  was  a  beautiful  day, 
not  too  hot,  with  the  cool  breezes  sweeping  over  the 
well-wooded  lofty  heights  of  St.  Germains.  I  leaped 
from  the  carriage  with  an  animation  of  manner  that 
evidently  pleased  the  sufferer. 

"Mon  cher  Offenbach,"  said  I,  "what  would  you 
give  to  be  able  to  do  that."  I  had  caught  sight  of  his 
sticks,  and  saw  the  suppressed  agony  in  his  pale  face. 

"  Jump  out  like  that  and  land  safely  on  my  pins,  and 
no  wobbling,"  smilingly  returned  he.  "Why,  let  me 
see,  what  would  1  give?  I  know — I'd  give  two  of  my 
best  operas,  and  write  you  a  third." 


wise,  said  :  "  1  thin 
gets  finished." 

Another  Yankee  traveler  who  had  been  journeying  in  the 
far  East,  told  the  company  that  he  and  his  servant  had  made 
fifty  wild  Arabs  run.    The  remark  caused  considerable  ex- 
citement until  he  explained:  "We  ran,  and  they  ran 
after  us." 

A  young  man,  fresh  from  his  travels,  was  relating  to 
a  large  company  in  the  parlor  of  a  fashionable  hotel 
the  wonders  he  had  seen,  particularly  in  Egypt.  Among 
other  wonders  he  had  seen  a  cannon  so  large  that  when 
it  came  on  to  rain  the  coach  that  he  was  in  was  driven, 
horses  and  all,  into  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  to  get  out  of 
the  storm.  One  of  his  audience,  an  ex-sea  captain, 
smiled  at  the  story,  whereupon  our  traveler,  in  no  very 
good  humor  asked:  "Well,  sir,  do  you  doubt  my 
word? "  "  Oh,  not  at  all,"'  said  the  old  salt.  "  It  was 
the  coincidence  that  caused  me  to  smile.  1  know  you 
are  correct,  for  it  so  happened  that  I  was  inside  in  a 
curricle,  and  when  you  drove  in  at  the  muzzle  I  drove 
out  at  the  touch-hole."  Another  traveler  was  relating 
a  story  of  his  encounter  with  a  boa,  when  some  one  in- 
terrupted with  the  question:  "How  many  feet  long 
was  the  snake?"  "One  hundred  and  ninety-two 
inches,"  was  the  reply;  "snakes  have  no  feet." 

The  rustic  method  of  vaguely  telling  distances  in 
such  phrases  as  "a  day's  journey,"  "a  right  smart 
piece,"  cannot  be  compared  with  the  method  in  vogue 
in  southern  Florida.  A  party  of  amateur  pedestrians 
had  lost  their  way.  It  was  near  night,  and  they  were 
undecided  what  to  do.  Presently  they  met  a  country- 
man riding  a  cow.  "  Can  you  tell  us  how  far  it  is  to 
Burton?"  one  of  the  party  asked.  The  countryman 
looked  to  the  right  and  left,  as  though  seeking  infor- 
mation from  the  palmettos  and  prickly  pears.  "Wall, 
I  reckon  hit's  'bout  two  whoops,"  he  said  at  length. 
"Two  what?"  The  native  seemed  to  take  this  re- 
mark as  challenging  his  veracity,  for  he  once  more 
looked  questioningly  at  the  palmettos  and  prickly  pears. 
"  P'raps  hit  may  be  some  furder,"  he  admitted,  reflect- 
ively, "but  I  'low  hit  aint  more'n  two  whoops  an'  a 
holler." 

The  religious  traveler  is  occasionally  met  with — the 
perambulating  parson,  or  the  migratory  missionary. 
The  following  is  the  original  of  a  story  that  is  often 
"localized"  to  suit  the  occasion.  "Where  are  you 
going?"  said  a  young  man  to  an  elderlev  one  in  a 
white  cravat  whom  he  overtook  a  few  miles  from  I. it- 
tie  Rock.  "I  am  going  to  heaven,  my  son;  I  have 
been  on  my  way  there  for  eighteen  years."  "Well, 
good-by,  old  fellow!  If  you  have  been  traveling 
towards  heaven  for  eighteen  years,  and  got  no  nearer 
to  it  than  Arkansas,  I  will  take  another  route." 


Said  a  Yankee,  proudly,  to  a  traveling  Scot,  as  they 
stood  by  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  "Is  it  not  wonderful  ? 
In  your  country  you  never  saw  anything  like  that." 
"Like  that?"  said  the  Scot.  "There's  a  far  mair 
wonderfu'  concern  no  twa  miles  fra  whar  I  was  born." 
"Indeed!"  exclaimed  Jonathan,  with  an  air  of  super- 
cilious scepticism,  "  and  pray  what  kind  of  a  concern 
may  it  be?"  "Well,  mon,"  replied  Sandy,  "it's  a 
peacock  wi'  a  wooden  leg." 

On  the  other  hand,  here  is  the  opinion  of  a  westerner 
on  his  first  view  of  Niagara  Falls.    After  looking  at 


"  I've  known  plenty  of  Americans  to  make  a  failure 
of  it  in  Guatemala,"  said  the  Colonel  in  answer  to  cer- 
tain inquiries,  "  but  I  think  the  sole  reason  was  that 
they  did  not  understand  the  people.  I  didn't  do  any- 
thing for  the  first  six  months  I  was  there  but  studv  the 
natives,  and  when  I  went  into  business  I  had  no 
trouble." 

"  Do  they  seem  to  need  special  study?"  was  asked. 

"  They  do,  sir.  They  have  got  their  little  idioms 
and  characteristics,  and  if  you  try  to  break  over  them, 
things  are  sure  to  go  wrong.  Let  me  instance  the  case 
of  the  machinery  we  landed  in  the  Ray  of  Honduras. 
There  was  a  forty-horse-power  boiler  which  had  to  be 
conveyed  inland  for  a  distance  of  three  miles,  and  the 
whole  road  was  over  hills  and  of  the  roughest  sort.  I 
figured  out  that  the  only  way  was  to  use  about  200 
natives  with  ropes  and  pulleys  and  levers,  and  that  if 
we  covered  the  distance  in  a  month  we  would  be  lucky. 


I  had  a  talk  with  a  native  'boss,'  and  he  wanted  $600 
for  moving  the  boiler  alone.  There  was  an  engine  be- 
side, together  w  ith  2,000  bricks,  and  a  big  fly  wheel 
and  a  lot  of  other  stuff.  His  figures  on  moving  the 
w  hole  outfit  were  close  to  $1,000,  and  he  wanted  sixty 
full  days  to  do  the  work." 

"And  that  was  where  your  study  of  the  people  came 
in,"  was  laughingly  observed. 

"The  laugh  doesn't  come  in  yet,"  replied  the 
Colonel.  "If  I  hadn't  studied  the  native  I  should 
have  had  to  pay  out  that  thousand  dollars.  As  it  was, 
I  went  off  fishing  for  a  week.  I  had  an  American  in 
charge  of  my  stuff  on  the  wharf,  and  I  gave  him  a  va- 
cation also." 

"And  what  happened?" 

"Just  what  I  had  planned  for.  One  of  the  idioms 
of  the  Guatemalans  is  never  to  work  when  he  can 
steal.  He'd  much  sooner  steal  a  quarter  from  you  than 
to  have  you  present  him  with  fifty  cents.  There  was 
only  one  way  to  get  that  boiler  and  machinery  back 
into  the  country,  and  that  was  up  the  road  leading  to 
the  mill.  They  wanted  sixty  days  to  move  it  for  pay, 
but  I  figured  that  it  wouldn't  take  over  seven  if  they 
stole  the  outfit.    1  was  correct  to  an  hour." 

"  Do  you  mean  they  stole  your  outfit?" 

"That's  what  I  mean,  sir.  As  soon  as  our  backs 
were  turned  about  300  natives  gathered  and  began 
to  hump  themselves.  They  worked  day  and  night, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day,  when  I  returned, 
boiler,  engine  and  all  were  within  five  rods  of  where  I 
wanted  'em.  I  went  up  to  the  'boss'  who  had  figured 
on  a  thousand  dollars  and  complimented  him  on  his 
work,  and  1  felt  so  good  over  it  that  I  offered  him 
$200  in  cash.  He  wouldn't  look  at  it.  He  just  called 
off  his  crowd  and  marched  away,  and  though  they 
must  have  been  a  disappointed  lot  I  didn't  even  hear  a 
cussword.  I  got  a  new  gang  and  paid  'em  $25  to  put 
the  outfit  where  I  wanted  it.  If  I'd  only  been  an  hour 
later  in  my  return  1  wouldn't  have  had  to  pay  out  a 
dollar." 

"  Perhaps  you  didn't  have  to  pay  wages  to  your 
mill  hands  over  there?"  was  asked,  after  a  long 
silence. 

"Well,  not  regularly,"  cheerfuliy  replied  the  Colonel. 
"On  Saturday  afternoons,  if  I  happen  to  think  of  it.  I 
leave  a  bag  with  four  or  five  silver  dollars  in  it  lying 
around  loose,  and  the  crowd  prefers  to  steal  it  and  di- 
vide up  the  plunder  rather  than  to  be  paid  twice  or 
three  times  as  much  by  the  cashier." 


"Manila,"  says  a  recently  returned  traveler,  "is  a 
good  place  for  a  rich  man  to  make  more  money  in.  if 
he  merely  invests  his  capital  and  has  nothing  more  ex- 
hausting to  do  than  sit  in  the  shade  and  fan  himself. 
It  is  no  country  for  a  poor  man.  Labor  is  a  physical 
impossibility  for  any  but  the  natives.  Coffee,  spices, 
hemp,  tobacco,  cocoa,  and  sugar  cane  are  the  chief  agri- 
cultural products.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  wonderfully 
fertile  country.  The  sugar  and  other  plantations  are 
all  near  the  coast.  In  fact,  the  interior  of  the  largest 
islands  is  scarcely  penetrated  at  all.  even  by  natives, 
so  dense  is  the  vegetation.  Decomposition  is,  of  course, 
very  rapid.  A  jungle-fowl  killed  at  daybreak  will  be 
unfit  to  eat  at  noon.  Natives  rely  for  meat  on  deer's 
tiesh,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  rice.  Sweet  potato  is  the 
staple  vegetable.  The  native  element  is  docile  when 
rightly  treated.  Like  Cuba's  native  population  it  is 
mongrel,  ow  ing  to  the  mixture  of  many  types." 


The  Chinese  may  be  a  race  of  heathens,  but  some- 
times they  set  an  example  in  decorum  that  is  well  worth 
the  imitation  of  many  of  our  so-called  gentlemen.  Last 
week  w  hile  riding  upon  one  of  our  electric  cars,  a  well- 
dressed  lady  hailed  the  vehicle  at  the  corner.  It  was 
one  of  those  warm  days,  and  not  wishing  to  endure 
the  discomfort  of  the  interior,  she  selected  the  only 
vacant  seat  on  the  dummy  and  found  herself  at  elbows 
with  a  Chinaman.  The  celestial  had  just  commenced 
his  inevitable  cigarette,  but  taking  one  last  longing 
puff  at  the  weed,  he  promptly  consigned  it  to  the  as- 
phalt. I  have  witnessed  other  instances  of  this  char- 
acter, and  from  personal  experience  I  regret  to  say  that 
many  of  our  own  boys  would  do  well  to  take  a  few 
lessons  even  from  our  Mongolian  friends. 
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ITEMS. 

Valuable  assistance  was  rendered  THE 
TRAVELER  by  B.  Pasquale  &  Sons  in  placing 
before  our  readers  the  interesting  page  in 
the  current  issue  devoted  to  U.  S.  Army  in- 
signia. This  well-known  firm  enjoys  an 
enviable  reputation  for  reliabilty,  is  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  West,  and  has 
handsome  and  commodious  quarters  at  223 
Sutter  Street,  this  city.  Manufacturers  of 
military,  naval,  theatrical  and  society  goods, 
their  stock  is  as  varied  as  it  is  complete. 
This  house  has  the  patronage  of  the  National 
Guards  of  California.  Oregon  and  Hawaii 
Republic,  universities,  colleges,  and  muni- 
cipal departments. 

"Leslie's  Weekly"  published  the  first  com- 
plete extra  of  the  Maine  disaster,  and  has 
followed  up  that  hit  with  more  and  better 
war  pictures  than  any  other  illustrated 
weekly.   

A  new  aspirant  for  public  favor  is  "Sun- 
set," a  twenty-page  monthly  magazine 
issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Passenger 
Department  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany. It  is  well  edited,  prettily  illustrated, 
and  contains  a  fund  of  information  concern- 
ing the  various  points  of  interest  on  the 
lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 
This  is  another  of  the  briglit  ideas  that  have 
emanated  from  the  Passenger  Department 
from  time  to  time,  and  will  no  doubt  prove 
both  entertaining  and  instructive  to  its 
readers  as  well  as  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
railroad.   

OUR  NEW  TYPE. 

The  tvpe  and  printing  material  used  in 
publication  of  THE  TRAVELER  is  furnished 
exclusively  by  the  American  Type  Founders' 
Company  of  this  city,  the  leading  Printers' 
Supply  House.   

John  W.  Carmany,  No.  2s  Kearny  Street, 
leading  shirt-maker  and  men's  furnisher. 
Summer  stvles  now  ready. 


OLD  GOLD. 


THAI  REMINDS  ME. 


A  SOVEREIGN  REHEDY. 

Dr.  Parker's  Cough  Cure.  One  dose  will 
stop  a  cough.  It  never  fails.  Try  it.  Price 
twenty-five  cents.  For  sale  by  all  druggists. 
GFO.  DAHLBENDER  &  CO.,  214  Kearny 
Street.  Sole  Agents. 


Years  ago  Santa  Cruz,  at  the  big  hotel 
overlooking  the  beach,  was  a  veritable 
Mecca  for  pleasure  seekers,  but  while  this 
pretty  city  is  still  popular  with  the  nymph 
and  nimrod,  the  great  hotel  called  the  Sea 
Beach  is  abandoned  for  the  more  modern 
structure,  the  St.  George.  This  hotel  is 
first  class  in  everv  respect,  and.  above  all, 
one  can  be  sure  of  a  good  meal  there.  It  is 
not  exposed  to  the  winds  and  fogs  of  the 
ocean,  and  yet  the  beach  can  be  reached  by- 
electric  car  in  five  minutes.  Society  quickly 
recognizes  the  superior  hotel  and  drifts  ac- 
cordingly.   

Tuscan  Springs,  a  short  distance  from  Red 
Bluff  in  Tehama  County,  has  had  a  most 
prosperous  season.  This  year  twelve  new 
cottages  have  been  built,  and  all  are  occu- 
pied. Mr.  Walbridge.  the  progressive  pro- 
prietor, is  at  present  putting  in  a  natural 
gas  plant  to  accommodate  all  buildings  and 
the  grounds.  Tuscan  Springs  have  been 
phenomenally  successful  in  the  treatment  of 
a  large  number  of  complaints,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  each  successive  year 
will  be  more  prosperous  than  the  last. 


The  Redondo  Hotel  at  Redondo  Beach  is 
advancing  rapidly  into  popular  favor.  Ten- 
nis tournaments  are  a  feature  of  the  resort, 
and  hereafter  the  annual  tournament  by  the 
first  Southern  California  handicap  tennis 
team  will  be  held  at  this  charming  resort. 
On  August  5th  and  6th  the  second  Redondo 
golf  meet  will  be  held,  and  the  challenge 
cups  again  contested  for.  Fishing  is  excel- 
lent, and  tine  catches  of  barracuda  and  yel- 
low-tail are  made  daily.  Dove  shooting  is 
also  splendid.  Among  the  recent  arrivals  at 
Redondo  are  E.  K.  Wood.  John  1.  Sabin.  of 
Francisco,  and  J.  C.  Ainsworth  of  Portland. 
Or. 


Under  the  management  of  R.  M.  Horton, 
the  Gevsers  have  obtained  a  popularity  they 
have  not  enjoyed  tor  years.  Many  improve- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  the  guests.  A  new  bath  house, 
containing  a  large  plunge,  tubs,  cold  show- 
ers, and  other  improvements  has  been 
erected,  new  trails  have  been  built  through 
Geyser  Canyon  and  in  the  surrounding 
woods.  Walks  and  picnic  parties  are  in  or- 
der daily.  Fishing  is  good,  deer  hunting 
excellent,  and  dove  shooting  at  its  best. 


CAVALRY  SONQ. 

EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN. 

Our  good  steeds  snuff  the  evening  air, 
Our  pulses  with  their  purpose  tingle; 

The  toeman's  tires  are  twinkling  there; 
He  leaps  to  hear  our  sabers  jingle  ! 
Halt ! 

Each  carbine  sends  its  whizzing  ball : 
Now.  ding-clang !  Forward  all 
Into  the  fight! 

Dash  on  beneath  the  smoking  dome: 

Through  level  lightnings  gallop  nearer! 
One  look  to  Heaven !  No  thought  of  home : 
The  guidons  that  we  bear  are  dearer. 
Charge ! 
Cling-clang!  Forward  all! 
Heaven  help  those  whose  horses  fall : 
Cut  left  and  right ! 

Thev  tlee  before  our  tierce  attack ! 

They  fall !  They  spread  in  broken  surges. 
Now,  comrades,  bear  our  wounded  back. 

And  leave  the  foeman  to  his  dirges. 
Wheel ! 

The  bugles  sound  the  swift  recall : 
Cling-clang!  Backward  all! 

Home  and  goodnight ! 


OUR  BIRTHRIGHT. 

SAMUEL  M.  BAYL1S. 

Go  read  the  patent  of  thy  heritage. 
Inscribed  in  glowing  words  that  flash  and 
burn 

With  pregnant  import.   Con  it  well  and 
learn 

The  thrilling  tale  that  lights  the  storied  page. 
See  Faith  and  Valor  hand-to-hand  engage 
Opposing  powers,  and  by  their  prowess 
turn 

The  wild  into  a  peaceful  realm,  and  earn 
A  deathless  fame,  bright  to  the  latest  age! 

'Tis  thine  and  mine !  Shall  we.  then,  hold  it 

light- 
Despise  our  birth-right  as  some  base-born 

churl. 

And  recreant  vield  it  with  a  nerveless  hand. 
Or  stain  our  scutcheon  with  a  Judas  blight? 
When  traitors  hiss,  do  thou,  indignant,  hurl 
Thy  challenge  back:  "  It  is  my  native  land." 


THE  SOLDIER. 

GEORGE  HENRY  BOKER. 

Close  his  eyes;  his  work  is  done ! 

What  to  him  is  friend  or  foeman. 
Rise  of  moon  or  set  of  sun. 

Hand  of  man  or  kiss  of  woman? 
Lay  him  low.  lay  him  low, 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow! 
What  cares  he?  He  cannot  know; 
Lay  him  low ! 

Fold  him  in  his  country's  stars, 
Roll  the  drum  and  tire  the  volley  ! 

What  to  him  are  all  our  wars? — 
What  but  death  bemocking  folly? 

Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low, 

In  the  clover  or  the  snow  ! 

Leave  him  to  God's  watching  eye; 

Trust  him  to  the  hand  that  made  him. 
Mortal  love  weeps  idly  by; 

God  alone  has  power  to  aid  him. 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low, 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow! 
What  cares  he?  He  cannot  know; 
Lay  him  low ! 


FROH   "  LAY  OF  THE   LAST  MINSTREL." 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ! 
If  such  there  breathe,  go.  mark  him  well; 
For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell; 
High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim. 
Despite  those  titles,  power  and  pelf, 
The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self, 
Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown. 
And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung. 
Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung. 


Astonished  customer — "For  heaven's 
sake,  what  is  this?  " 

Waiter — "  That  is  Irish  stew,  sir.  It  con- 
tains Belgian  new  potatoes  sauerkraut, 
French  peas,  macaroni,  and  a  slight  dash  of 
Russian  caviare." 


"What  did  you  do  with  yourself  during 
your  holidays?"  "Oh,  I  colored  a  new 
meershum  pipe!  " 


First  debutante — "My  cheeks  are  all  on 
fire." 

Second  debutante — "  I  thought  there  was 
a  smell  of  burning  paint." 


Mrs.  Bingo  (proudly) — "My bonnet  cost 
five  dollars  more  than  Mrs.  Kihgley's." 

Bingo — "It  ought  to.  I'm  worth  only  about 
half  as  much  as  he  is." 


Mother— "That  note  paper  is  certainly- 
very  quaint;  but  are  you  sure  it's  fashion- 
able? " 

Daughter— "  Oh.  it  must  be.  It's  almost 
impossible  to  write  on  it." 


Mrs.  Placid  (in  art  gallery) — "  That  statue 
of  Venus  ought  to  have  at  least  one  more 
thing  on  her." 

Placid — "  What,  for  instance?" 

"A  blush." 

V 

"You  said  she  was  the  most  attractive 
girl  in  Scarborough,  but  I  don't  see  any 
beauty  there." 

"  Who  said  anything  about  beauty?  I 
said  '  most  attractive.'  She's-  worth  Sioo- 
000  in  her  own  right." 


Husband  (to  his  second  wife  at  dinner) — 
'•  There's  one  thing  I  must  say,  Maria,  when 
Jane  was  alive,  if  I  were  late  she  had  things 
kept  hot  for  me." 

Wife—"  That's  probably  what  she's  doing 
now,  John." 

*»* 
* 

••  Look  here,  old  man,  it's  no  use  you  try- 
ing to  unlock  the  door  with  a  cigarette." 
"  Watsh  that?" 

"  You  are  trying  to  unlock  the  door  with  a 
cigarette." 

"  Blesh  me !  How  strangsh.  Wonder 
whethesh  I've  smoked  the  keys!  " 


"  My  son,"  said  the  economical  father, 
"these  cigars  are  better  than  1  smoked  at 
vour  age." 

"  Father,"  replied  the  youth,  "  it  pains  me 
to  do  it.  but  1  am  compelled  to  state  that 
they  are  better  than  the  cigars  you  smoke 
now." 

V 

Jack—"  I  say,  Gertie,  when  are  you  girls 
going  to  play  your  football  match  with  the 
Ramblers?  " 

Gertie — "Well,  it's  a  bit  uncertain,  Jack. 
We  sent  our  captain  down  last  week  to  ar- 
range a  match  with  their  captain." 
•  Did  she  manage  it?" 

••  I  should  say  so.  She  told  me  yesterday 
that  she  is  going  to  marry  him  very  soon." 


"  Did  you  find  out  what  that  woman  was 
hollerin'  about?"  said  Josiah  Bird's  wife, 
when  the  old  gentleman  returned  to  their 
room  at  the  hotel. 

••  1  asked  the  clerk."  he  replied;  "he  said 
it  was  '  II  Trovatory.'  I  didn't  like  to  show 
my  ignorance  by  askin'  more  questions,  but 
I  reckon,  maybe,  it's  the  sussiety  name  for 
toothache." 


Employer  (to  new  office  boy) — "  Has  the 
cashier  told  you  what  you  have  to  do  in  the 
afternoon?  " 

"Yes,  sir;  I  was  to  wake  him  up  when  I 
saw  you  coming." 


Toper—"  What  shall  I  take,  doctor,  to  re- 
move the  redness  of  my  nose?  " 
Doctor — "Take  nothing  for  three  months." 


Arriving  Missionary — "  May  I  ask  what 
course  you  intend  to  take  with  me?  " 

Savage  King — "The  regular  one.  You'll 
follow  the  fish." 


"And  now,"  said  his  royal  highness,  when 
the  executioner  led  the  culprit  to  the  highest 
battlement  of  the  palace,  "  it  is  time  to  drop 
the  subject." 

V 

"And  the  presents?"  He  waited  for  the 
reply  with  bated  breath. 

"  Harold."  she  replied,  placing  a  tiny  hand 
on  each  shoulder,  and  gazing  soulfully  into 
his  eyes,  "  there  are  only  three  duplicates." 

"  Great  Scott !  "  he  gasped;  "  1  was  figur- 
ing on  twenty  at  least  to  sell.  How  shall 
we  get  through  the  year?  "  Then  they  both 
realized,  as  never  before,  that  marriage  is  a 
lottery. 

*** 

He — "  Give  me  a  kiss?" 

She  (decidedly) — "  I  wont." 

He — "  You  shouldn't  say  '  I  wont.'  to  me: 
you  should  have  said,  '  I  prefer  not.'  " 

She — "  But  I  have  always  been  told  to  ob- 
serve the  truth." 


Y. — "  Is  your  wife  honest?  " 

C. — "  What  do  you  mean?  " 

"  I  mean,  do  you  ever  find  her  short  in  her 
accounts ! " 

•■  Well.  1  should  say  not.  You  ought  to 
hear  her." 

*** 

She — "  Did  your  friend  get  any  foreign 
decorations  while  abroad?  " 

He — "  Oh,  yes:  he  got  a  red  nose  in  Paris, 
and  a  black  eye  in  Brussels,  and  the  blues 
ever  since  he  came  home  and  discovered 
how  much  he  had  spent." 

PASO  ROBLES  HOTEL, 

PASO  ROBLES,  CALIFORNIA. 
OTTO  E.  NEVER,  PROPRIETOR. 

UNDER  NEW  AND  EXPERIENCED 
MANAGEMENT. 


GREATEST  HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE 
RESORT  ON  THE  COAST. 

Cures  Rheumatism.  Neuralgia,  Pen  Paralysis, 
KUney  anj  Stomach  Troubles,  anj  all 
Skin  Diseases. 
RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN. 
HOT  MUD  AND  SULPHUR  BATHS. 
SULPHUR,  IRON  AND  SODA  SPRINGS. 

New  Hotel  and  Cottages.  Paid  Orchestra. 

Camping  Privileges. 

DRINK  PASO  ROBLES  SODA  WATER. 


r 
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Refined 
Surroundings. 

Are  half  the  enjoyment  of  a  good 
meal.  Neat  linen,  tasty  service  anj  po- 
lite attention  are  an  essential  feature  of 
anv  well  conducted  restaurant. 

"SWAIN'S" 

you  can  find  all  these  features  and.  be- 
sides, the  best  the  market  affords.  The 
prices  are  reasonable,  too. 

213  Sutter  Street, 

Near  Kearny,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  A.  D.  CHESHIRE, 

UNDERTAKING  CO.         Pres.  and  Mgr. 

FINEST  FUNERAL  PARLORS  IN  THE  CITY. 
Tel.  Main  971     S.  W.  cor.  Stockton  &  Geary  Sts. 
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Rubicon  Soda  Springs, 

Situated  Ten  Miles  Southwest  of  Mckinney's,  Lake  Tahoe, 
In  a  lovely  valley  on  the  Rubicon  River. 

A  Change  of  Management  has  taken  place  this  season,  and  many  changes  and 
improvements  have  been  inaugurated,  among  others  a  new  four-horse  stage  in 
control  of  experienced  drivers. 

Fishing  in  both  the  lake  and  mountain  streams  near  by  cannot  be  excelled  anywhere. 

The  Mineral  Water  is  marvelous  for  the  cure  of  all  Liver,  Kidney  and  Stomach 
Troubles.    Best  of  home  cooking. 

Rates:    $j  to  %  10  per  week.    For  further  information  address 

A.  ABBOTT,  Manager, 
McKinnly  p.  O.,  Lake  Tahoe,  cal. 

CAMPBELL  HOT  SPRIINQS, 

SIERRAVILLE, 
SIERRA  CO.,  CAL. 

Elevation,  s.ooo  feet.  Fine  cli- 
mate; mineral  water,  swimming; 
tank,  beautiful  scenery,  jrooJ  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  Camping  grounJ-c 
free.  Baths  free  to  guests.  First- 
class  board  and  rooms.  Waters 
cure  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Liver  and 
Kidney  Troubles.  Rail  to  Truckee 
and  daily  stages  thence  to  Sierra- 
ville. 

TERMS,  $10  PER  WEEK. 

H.  PEARCE,  Propr. 


PINE  GROVE 
HOTEL, 

GOLD  RUN  STATION, 
PLACER  COUNTY,  CAL. 

Now  open.   Large  airy  rooms;  fine  scenery, 
walk  and  drives;  6  hours  from  city;  very 
desirable  change  for  city  people. 

Livery  Connected,  and  Office  Long  Distance 
Telephone. 

Terms,  $8  and  $10  per  week. 

Altitude  3,500  Feet. 


Moody  &  Bangs, 

PROPRIETORS. 


SIERRA  NEVADA  MOUNTAINS 


An  ideal  resort  %  mile  from  Dutch 
Flat  Station,  on  the  Central  Pacific 
Ry.,  entitled  the 

MONTE  VISTA  RESORT. 

Splendid  fishing  and  hunting,  walks 
and  drives,  etc.  Good  table,  fine  cli- 
mate.   Elevation,  3,600  feet. 

$8  to  $10  per  Week. 

For  illustrated  pamphlet,  address, 

-THOS.  E.  MORGAN,  Propr., 

Dutch  Flat,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


SUMMIT 

SODA. 
SPRINGS 

Is  a  delightful  resort  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains,  thirteen  miles  from 
Summit  Station,  on  C.  P.  R.  R.,  and  will 
be  open  June  1st.  Fine  scenery,  excell- 
ent hunting  and  fishing,  and  refreshing 

Mineral  Springs.  Altitude,  6,ood  ft. 

RATES,  $2.50  per  Day, 
$10,  $12  and  $14  per  Week. 

For  further  particulars,  address, 

GOULDEN  &  JACOBS,  Props. 

Donner  Postoffice.      Placer  County,  Cal. 
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DEER  PARK  INN, 

A  delightful  resort  in  the  Sierras,  near  Lake  Tahoe, 
6,500  feet  elevation.  Log  Cottages  with  open  fires 
and  bath-rooms.  Mineral  Springs.  Tennis,  cro- 
quet, splendid  fishing  and  hunting.  Table  unsur- 
passed. Terms;  ?io.  per  week,  and  upwards. 
Address,  HR.  J.  B.  SCOTT,  or 

FIRS.  J.  S.  LIBBY, 
Deer  Park  Inn,  Truckee.  Cal. 


Tallac  House, 

lake  tahoe,  cal. 

The  most  delightful  resort  on  the  Lake. 
New  hotel,  numerous  cottages,  splendid 
table.    Boating  and  fishing  of  the  best. 

$15  to  $21  PER  WEEK. 

Send  for  our  new  folder  in  colors, 
mailed  free 

M.  LAWRENCE  &  CO., 

Proprietors. 


McKIININEV'S,  LAKE  TAHOE. 


Most  sheltered  spot  on  the  Lake, 
and  popular  family  resort;  Large, 
new  hotel,  just  completed;  iron  and 
magnesia  springs;  large  dancing  hall 
and  parlors;  hot  baths.  Hree  Moats 
and  l:ree  Fishing  Tackle.  No  rat- 
tlesnakes, no  poison  oak,  table  ex- 
cellent; dairy  connected  with  hotel. 
Terms,  $10  to$i2  per  week.  Round 
trip  tickets  to  Tahoe  City,  $16. 

MURPHY  BROS., 

Proprietors. 


HOTEL  ST 

SANTA  CRUZ,  Cal. 


Unquestionably  the 
finest,  best  equipped  and 
most  modern  hotel  in 
Santa  Cruz.  Elevator, 
steam  heat,  etc.,  and  up- 
to-date  both  in  furnish- 
ings and  prices. 

Elegant  rooms  for  fam- 
ilies. 

Special  terms  to  com- 
mercial men. 

LEONARD  &  WALSH, 

PROPRIETORS. 


GEORGE, 


PARAISO  SPRINGS, 


MONTEREY  COUNTY, 

CALIFORNIA. 


This  beautiful  summer  and  winter  resort  is  150  miles  south  of  San  Francisco.  Trains 
daily  from  Third  and  Townsend  Street  Depot.  9  a.  m..  to  Soledad,  thence  six  miles  by  stage. 
Round  trip.  S8.00.  Soda.  Sulphur  and  Iron  Springs,  hot  mineral  plunge  baths  and  tanks. 
Climate  balmy  and  free  from  fogs.  Elevation  1,000  feet:  hunting,  fishing  and  amusements 
of  all  kinds.    For  further  information,  address. 

R.  ROBERTSON,  Manager. 


Hotel  de  Redwood, 

SANTA  CRUZ  MOUNTAINS. 

Summer  Home  Farm,  santmoc™Ains. 

Open  all  the  year.    Only  three  miles  from  Glen- 
wood  on  the  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad:  one  of  the 
loveliest  rides  in  the  State.   First-class  table,  splen- 
did fishing,  hunting  and  bathing.    Home  life  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.    Just  the  place  for  a  rest 
and  a  good  time.   We  think  our  rates  are  more  than 
reasonable.    Write  us  and  judge  for  yourself. 

J.  H.  HAESTERS,  Proprietor. 
Glenwood,  Santa  Cruz,  Co..  Cal. 
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MAGNETIC  SPRINGS, 

Glenwood,  Cal. 

In  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains.  1000  ft.  elevation. 
Fine  hunting  and  fishing,  pure  mountain  air;  fresh 
eggs,  butter  and  milk,  and  home  cooking  of  the 
best  qualitv.    Hot  or  cold  magnetic  baths  free. 

Terms:  $7  00;  cottages  for  families. 

Address:     MAGNETIC  SPRINGS, 

Glenwood,  Cal. 

One  of  the  most  romantic  and  health- 
ful resorts  In  the  mountains.    Fine  wa- 
ter, with  Iron  and  Sulphur  springs. 
Rates,  $8.00  per  week,  up.    Return  tick- 
ets from  San  Francisco,  $2.50,  good  for 
three  months.    For  particulars,  address, 
M.  S.  COX,  Laurel  Station,  Santa  Cruz 
County,  Cal. 

THIS  NUMBER 

CONTAINS  THE  OFFICIAL 
ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 
ARMY  INSIGNIA 
Send  a  Copy  to   Your  Friends. 
10  CENTS  AT  ALL  NEWS  STANDS. 

BAY  STATE  VILLA, 

SANTA  CRl/,  CAL. 

A  first-class  family  hotel  located  on  Reach  Hill, 
overlooking  the  ocean  heach.    Two  minutes  to 
beach,  five  minutes  to  railway  depot. 

Splendid  table,  home  comforts,  cozy  nooks,  at- 
tractive grounds.    A  truly  ideal  resort.    $9  to  $12 
per  week.    Special  rates  to  families- 
Address  :      PETER  miNNION.  Prop. 
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AMONG  THE  RESORTS. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  Summer  Home  Farm  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  are  the  following  well- 
known  people:  Mr.  S.  Nickelsburg  and  family,  Mrs.  J. 
C.  Raas  and  family,  Mrs.  H.  Kahn  and  family,  Mrs. 
E.  R.  Knippenberg  and  daughter,  Mr.  F.  Elmers,  Mrs. 
C.  B.  Harwood  and  family.  Miss  Susie  Haas,  Misses 
Neppert,  Mr.  J.  J.  Neppert.  Miss  Carrie  Haas,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Nathan  and  son,  Mrs.  Nellie  Rennett  and 
son,  Miss  N.  J.  Burke,  Mrs.  M.  McNamara,  Mrs.  J. 
Wertheimer  and  family,  Miss  Leonide  Calm,  Mrs.  M. 
R.  Gray  and  son,  Mr.  A.  Rruman. 


The  Arlington  at  Santa  Rarbara  closed  on  June  ist 
for  elaborate  repairs.  When  it  opens  it  w  ill  hardly  be 
recognized  as  the  same  old  Arlington,  at  least  from  the 
interior.  Mr.  Dunn,  the  proprietor,  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  his  spirit  of  progression,  and  it  goes  w  ithout 
saying  the  general  public  will  appreciate  it. 


The  Hotel  Rowardennan  at  Ren  Lomond  is  quite  full 
of  guests,  and  thev  are  still  flocking  in  rapidly.  A 
great  many  new  improvements  have  been  added  since 
last  year,  and  taking  it  altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  resorts  in  the  whole  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 
It  is  only  three  miles  from  the  Rig  Trees  and  from 
Arcadia  Camp,  and  nine  miles  from  Santa  Cruz,  and 
this  season  is  under  the  management  of  the  owner, 
Mr.  Thos.  L.  Bell. 


On  July  ist  the  offices  of  the  Santa  Fe  route  were 
moved  from  the  Chronicle  Ruilding  to  628  Market 
Street,  opposite  the  Palace  Hotel.  Under  the  new  ar- 
rangement the  Santa  Fe  people  occupy  the  entire 
ground  floor  at  this  number,  and  the  General  Freight 
offices  have  been  incorporated  in  the  same  space,  afford- 
ing a  great  convenience  both  to  the  traveling  and  ship- 
ping public.  The  new  offices  are  likewise  attractive 
and  handsome,  and  the  move  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  old  quarters. 


The  Hotel  Giselman  at  Lakeport,  under  the  pro- 
prietorship of  Mr.  A.  H.  Spurr,  has  been  doing  a 
splendid  business  during  the  season.  The  owner  of 
the  hotel  has  made  many  improvements  of  late,  includ- 
ing new  porcelain  bathtubs,  which,  by  the  way,  can  be 
enjoyed  in  no  other  place  at  Lakeport.  A  new  water 
supply  is  also  to  be  furnished  by  well  and  mill,  so  that 
when  these  important  changes  have  been  completed  the 
( jiselman  will  be  the  most  perfectly  arranged  hotel  in 
the  interior  of  Lake  County. 


Comparatively  few  people  realize  that  among  the 
many  Springs  resorts  they  visit  there  is  in  many  in- 
stances an  element  of  interesting  history  concerning 
their  discovery.  Rubicon  Springs,  about  ten  miles 
from  McKinney's  at  Lake  Tahoe,  were  located  in  1868, 
thirty  years  ago,  by  Mr.  George  Hunsucker,  himself 
just  seventy  years  of  age  at  this  writing.  Mr.  Hun- 
sucker started  from  Georgetown  in  '68  on  a  hunting 
trip,  and  in  the  course  of  his  perambulations  discovered 
the  wonderful  waters  at  Rubicon  Springs.  A  small 
cabin  was  erected,  and  many  a  pleasant  day  was  passed 
in  indulging  in  the  splendid  hunting  and  fishing  which 
abounds  in  this  locality.  Since  that  time  the  beauties 
of  the  resort  and  the  efficacy  of  the  waters  came  to  the 
attention  of  occasional  visitors,  and  this  year  the  prop- 
erty was  purchased  from  Mr.  Hunsucker  by  Mr.  A. 
Abbott,  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  San  Jose.  The 
hotel  is  under  the  direct  management  of  his  daughter, 
and  many  improvements  have  been  added  since  the 
purchase. 


The  Los  Angeles  Terminal  Railway  is  now  issuing 
a  monthly  pamphlet  under  the  title  of  "  Terminal 
Topics."  It  is  a  neat  little  brochure,  well  illustrated, 
and  contains  much  of  interest  concerning  the  territory 
traversed  by  this  line.  The  Terminal  Railway  em- 
braces quite  a  variety  of  scenery,  taking  in  Long  Reach 
and  Terminal  Islands  on  the  westward — two  of  the 
prettiest  bathing  resorts  on  the  Coast — and  it  is  the 
connecting  link  for  tourists  en  route  to  the  celebrated 
Echo  Mountain  and  Mt.  Lowe.    The  Terminal  runs  di- 


rect to  Altadena,  from  which  point  the  electric  and  in- 
cline railways  are  successively  taken  for  the  trip  to  the 
summit  of  Echo  Mountain.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
Terminal  reaches  San  Pedro,  the  point  of  embarkation 
for  the  celebrated  Catalina  Island.  Copies  of  this  pub- 
lication will  be  mailed  to  any  address  without  charge 
by  addressing  S.  R.  Hynes,  General  Manager  Los 
Angeles  Terminal  Railway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Oakland  and  San  Francisco  society  is  well  repre- 
sented at  Avalon,  Santa  Catalina  Island,  this  summer, 
especially  at  the  Metropole  which  is  crowded  with 
guests  who  have  gone  there  to  spend  the  summer  in 
fishing,  bathing,  gathering  shells,  rest  and  recreation, 
golf  and  tennis  playing,  and  many  other  sports  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Dan  Burns, 
Miss  Rowena  Rurns,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Gale,  Miss 
Galene  Gale,  Miss  Maud  Cluft,  William  J.  Landers 
and  family,  Mrs.  A.  N.  Drown,  Miss  Drown,  and  Miss 
Newell  Drown,  of  San  Francisco,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Parker  Currier  and  Miss  Currier,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Palmer, 
Miss  Palmer,  Miss  Ressie  Palmer,  Mrs.  A.  L.  White, 
Miss  Florence  White,  and  Thornton  White,  of  Oak- 
land, are  at  the  Metropole  for  an  extended  stay.  Attor- 
ney W.  S.  Goodfellow  and  sons  of  San  Francisco 
sailed  down  in  their  private  yacht,  "La  Paloma,"  and 
have  joined  other  members  of  the  family  at  the  Metro- 
pole. 

Glen  Alpine  Springs  near  Lake  Tahoe  is  doing  a 
phenomenal  business.  This  year  it  is  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Pierce,  a  progressive  and 
popular  gentleman,  and  in  consequence  it  has  made 
many  friends.  Arrangements  are  now  in  progress  for 
increasing  the  accommodations,  and  next  year  it  will 
blossom  out  among  our  most  prominent  mountain  re- 
sorts. The  wagon  roads  and  trails  in  the  neighbor- 
hood have  been  improved,  the  stock  of  saddle  horses 
increased,  new  bath  house  added,  and  new  cottages 
built.  In  a  word,  everything  is  being  done  to  improve 
the  place.  Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  Glen  Alpine 
are  the  following:  Miss  E.  A.  Packard,  Oakland: 
George  Fletcher,  Grass  Valley;  L.  R.  Fletcher,  Grass 
Valley;  J.  W.  Hays.  Jr..  Grass  Valley;  Miss  Senter, 
Oakland:  Miss  Kathryn  Griffith,  San  Jose;  Miss  Edith 
Rridger,  Oakland;  Mr.  M.  M.  Housner,  San  Francisco; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Win.  Lund,  San  Francisco;  H.  F.  Kron, 
Santa  Cruz;  G.  Krender,  Santa  Cruz;  Mrs.  G.  A. 
Foye,  Alameda;  Miss  G.  A.  Foye,  Alameda;  Miss  H. 
Foye,  Alameda;  Miss  Alice  Railey,  Alameda:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Le  C.  Hunter,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  Louis  C. 
Deane,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  Phillip  Seibel,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  R.  Cannell,  San  Francisco; 
E.  C.  O'Neil,  Rerkeley;  Wm.  D.  Armes,  Rerkeley; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugo  Taussig,  San  Francisco;  Miss 
Manilla  Gunning,  San  Francisco;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Douglas,  San  Francisco;  Miss  Eflie  Douglas,  San 
Francisco. 


Independence  Lake  has  had  more  than  its  share  of 
patronage  this  summer.  During  July  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  tents  to  accommodate  the  influx  of  guests, 
and  those  occupying  them  were  content  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  at  this  delightful  resort.  Next  year  it  is 
expected  that  many  new  cottages  will  be  added.  Inde- 
pendence is  only  fourteen  miles  from  Truckee,  and 
about  the  same  distance  from  Campbell  Hot  Springs 
and  Webber  Lake.  Fishing,  boating,  and  sailing  at 
Independence  are  some  of  the  chief  diversions,  and  are 
indulged  in  by  all  hands.  This  resort  is  one  of  the 
prettiest,  from  a  scenic  standpoint,  in  California,  and 
is  capably  managed  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Clemons,  who 
leaves  no  stone  unturned  to  cater  to  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  her  guests. 

The  Hotel  Bella  Vista  at  San  Francisco  has  enjoyed 
an  unusual  share  of  patronage  during  the  summer 
months.  There  is  not  an  hotel  in  San  Francisco  that  is 
better  managed  than  the  Rella  Vista,  and  Mrs.  Tracy, 
the  proprietor,  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  her 
table  and  her  attention  to  her  guests.  Among  those 
who  are  recently  domiciled  at  the  Rella  Vista  are:  Dr. 
T.  M.  Raymond  (U.  S.  A.),  wife  and  two  daughters; 
Paymaster  Geo.  F.  Downey  and  daughter;  W.  H. 


Shearman;  Mr.  E.  T.  Niebling,  a  prominent  insurance 
man;  and  many  other  people  of  note  and  prominence. 
The  regular  boarders  at  the  Rella  Vista  exceed  those 
for  any  corresponding  month  for  several  years,  so  that 
the  deduction  is  that  it  enjoys  an  enviable  popularity 
among  lovers  of  good  living. 


Paraiso  Springs  in  Monterey  County  has  experienced 
the  best  season  for  many  years.  Paraiso  has  a  tropi- 
cal aspect  from  the  beautiful  palms  planted  years  ago. 
The  hotel  has  been  well  filled  all  summer,  and  every 
indication  points  to  a  splendid  trade  during  the  fal.. 
The  new  lawn  tennis  grounds  have  added  much  to  the 
attractions  of  the  place,  and  the  ladies'  bath  house  has 
undergone  extensive  alterations,  a  splendid  massage 
parlor  having  been  added,  with  a  lady  attendant. 


Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Van  Nuys  at 
Los  Angeles  are  the  following  prominent  people :  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Harwood,  Roston,  Mass.;  E.  A.  Phelps, 
of  Phelps  &  Adams,  and  family,  San  Francisco;  Mrs. 
A.  N.  Drown  and  daughters,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin, 
Peter  D.  Martin,  Andrew  D.  Martin,  San  Francisco; 
Count  S.  des  Carets,  Paris,  France;  Mr.  George  D. 
Rurton  and  family,  Providence,  R.  1.;  A.  J.  Arandes, 
S.  Arandes,  Germany;  C.  R.  Paul  and  wife,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Higgins.  Chicago,  111.;  Mrs.  S.  Ritter, 
Germany;  Mrs.  Jos.  H.  Playter,  Montecito,  Cal.;  J. 
Walter  and  family,  Geo.  J.  Cate  and  wife,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Foster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo. 
D.  Curtis.  Hartford,  Conn.;  Col.  J.  H.  Leymour  and 
family,  London,  England;  R.  Rarret  Fithian,  Santa 
Rarbara,  Cal.,  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr..  and  family,  San 
Diego;  J.  N.  Rishop  and  wife,  New  York;  A.  Ribas 
(Official  Interpreter)  and  party,  Mexico;  J.  R.  Nixon, 
Edinburgh.  Scotland;  T.  Dunkin  Paret  and  wife, 
Stroudsburg,  Pa.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Rixby,  Los 
Cerritos,  Cal. 


At  the  Hotel  Glenbrook  in  Lake  County  a  new  cot- 
tage has  been  erected  this  summer,  and  a  lawn  tennis 
court  provided.  A  large  hall  for  dancing,  socials,  etc., 
will  soon  be  built.  The  management  is  progressive, 
and  each  year  finds  some  new  attraction  at  one  of  the 
prettiest  resorts  in  the  country.  <  jlenbrook  has  enjoyed 
an  excellent  season,  and  it  still  continues.  Some  of  the 
finest  trout  streams  in  the  State  are  within  easy  reach 
of  (jlenbrook. 


Special  events  at  Magnetic  Springs  are  frequent  and 
enjoyable,  and  indulged  in  by  all  hands.  Among  the 
recent  guests  at  the  Springs  are:  Mr.  J.  R.  Scupham 
and  family,  Mrs.  George  Wolters  and  family,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  Westerfeld,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hagen,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  Rlackburn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  Kane,  Mr.  C.  Schalitz 
and  family;  Mesdames  H.  Wolters,  Edw.  O'Connor, 
A.  Rithers,  Wright;  the  Misses  Lottie  Peters,  R.  and 
A.  Wolfe,  J.  and  H.  Lichtenstein,  Geraldine  Scupham, 
N.  and  A.  Levy,  Elsie  D.  Nagle,  Stewart  and  Doyle  of 
San  Jose;  Messrs.  Herbert  Scupham,  Herbert  Gaytes, 
A.  Grimes,  N.  Waltman,  L.  Manifold.  Will  McCarthy, 
R.  A.  Henn,  Edw  .  Lindsev.  Y.  and  O.  Hogg,  Kuril, 
W.  Wuzza,  R.  Paul,  H.  Dash,  Dr.  W.  C.  Lane. 


HOTEL  GLENBROOK 

LAftC   COUNTY,  CIL 
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Wawona 


Hotel. 


WAWONA, 


Mariposa  Co., 

California. 


Situated  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet  above  the  sea. 


°n,l";i,„  YOSEMITE  VALLEY  &%S±* 

The  only  route  having  direct  telegraphic  communication  from  all  points  with  the  outside  world, 

IS  ONE  OF  THE  LOVELIEST 
SPOTS  ON  EARTH. 

The  hotel  is  splendidly  kept,  and  has  accommodations  for  one  hundred  guests. 
Cottages  in  connection  with  the  hotel. 

The  distance  from  the  hotel  into  the  famous  vallev  is  hut  twenty-six  miles.  Parties  desiring  to  stop  over 
for  a  few  Jays  or  for  the  season,  to  visit  the  BIG  TREES.  SIGNAL  PEAK  AND  CHILNUALNA  [  ALLS, 
or  fish  and  hunt  in  the  vicinity,  will  he  accommodated  upon  liberal  terms. 

WAWONA  HOTEL  COMPANY, 
WASHBURN  BROS.,  Props. 

TICKET  OFFICE  FOR  WAWONA  AND  YOSEMITE, 

613  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


ANDERSON  SPRINGS. 


The  best  resort  for  health  and  pleasure.  The  only  natural  mineral  steam. 
baths  in  Lake  County.  Only  way  to  drive  the  Grippe  poison  from  the  I 
system  and  cure  permanently. 

Natural  hot  sulphur  and 
iron  Baths  for  the  cure  of 
Rheumatism,  Dropsy  and 
Hemorrhoids. 

Board,  ¥8. 00  to  $15.00  perl 
week.    No  extra  charge  for 
taths.     Telephone  connec-  j 
tions.    How  to  reach  the  j 
Springs:    Take  Oakland 
terry  at  7.30  a.  m.  for  Calis- 
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"  Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  march'd  on  without  impediment." 

THE  war  is  over,  and  the  victory  is  ours.  We  are 
now  calmly  speculating  upon  the  results,  and 
telling  others  "how  the  campaigns  ought  to  have 
been  conducted."  Quite  likely  that  General  Shatter 
was  incompetent,  and  consequently  imprudent;  that 
Colonel  Roosevelt  was  over  enthusiastic  and  hasty  in 
his  official  umbrage  at  the  War  Department;  that 
through  some  one's  blunder  many  lives  were  needlessly 
lost  at  Santiago;  that  through  mismanagement  or 
neglect  many  of  our  brave  soldiers  laid  down  their  lives 
through  other  sources  than  the  sword  and  gun.  But 
after  we  have  taken  all  these  things  into  consideration, 
and  glanced  at  our  trial  balance  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  business  man,  we  still  find  a  most  flattering  balance 
to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  Government.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  neither  the  army  nor  navy  have 
failed  in  the  accomplishment  of  anything  they  were 
ordered  to  do.  Admiral  Dewey  was  instructed  to 
"capture  or  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Manila." 
How  well  he  obeyed  his  orders  is  a  matter  of  history. 
Sampson  was  given  similar  orders  regarding  Cervera's 
squadron,  and  he  carried  them  out.  Shatter  was  di- 
rected to  take  Santiago,  and  he  did  it.  Miles  was  sent 
to  Porto  Rico,  and  was  well  along  in  compelling  its 
subjugation  when  the  protocol  was  signed.  No  emer- 
gency has  arisen  requiring  heroism  that  has  not  been 
met  with  hundreds  of  volunteers,  not  only  willing  to 
risk  their  lives,  but  to  sacrifice  them  in  carrying  out  the 
prescribed  plan. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  what  has  been  accom- 
plished during  the  brief  struggle  between  America  and 
Spain,  we  may  honestly  look  upon  it  as  a  blessing 
rather  than  a  curse.  We  have  demonstrated  to  the 
world  the  effectiveness  of  our  navy;  we  have  satisfied 
ourselves  that  our  modern  warships  were  built  upon 
the  correct  principle;  we  know  that  the  present  genera- 
tion has  lost  nothing  of  the  fighting  qualities  of  its 
ancestors;  we  have  ascertained  how  quickly  and  effect- 
ively we  may  organize  and  mobilize  an  army  of  volun- 
teers; we  have  learned  what  modern  warfare  costs;  we 
have  secured  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
which  otherwise  would  probably  have  been  indefinitely 


delayed  at  least;  we  have  secured  the  Island  of  Porto 
Rico,  one  of  the  richest  of  the  Antilles;  we  have  liber- 
ated the  Cubans  from  bondage  and  oppression,  but 
better  than  all,  we  have  set  an  example  in  humani- 
tarianism  in  our  treatment  of  our  prisoners  and  our 
magnanimity  in  dealing  with  the  foe  that  has  set  the 
world  thinking,  and  engendered  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  every  nation  of  the  civilized  globe. 


THE  question  of  smokeless  powder  has  proven  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  war.  Its  advan- 
tage was  amply  demonstrated  at  Santiago  when 
it  became  difficult,  to  say  the  least,  to  locate  the  Span- 
iards in  their  trenches,  although  they  were  doing  some 
very  effective  work  while  our  boys  were  "  going  it 
blind."  Of  far  more  importance,  however,  is  its  use  in 
the  navy,  and  as  a  result  of  our  experience,  the  United 
States  Government  has  decided  to  begin  immediately 
the  preliminary  arrangements  for  building  a  factory  for 
the  manufacture  of  this  kind  of  ammunition,  at  the 
naval  proving  grounds  on  the  Potomac  River,  thirty 
miles  below  Washington. 


IT  IS  unfortunate  that  we  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  try  the  efficacy  of  the  submarine  boat 
during  the  recent  war.  It  is  destined  to  be  a  most 
important  factor  in  naval  engagements.  That  the  de- 
vice has  attracted 
some  attention 
among  our  foreign 
neighbors  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the 
French  Govern- 
ment has  just  made 
a  contract  for  the 
construction  of 
such  a  craft  to  be 
built  at  the  dock- 
yards at  Cher- 
bourg. It  will 
measure  ico  feet 
from  keel  to  keel, 
and  12  feet  across 
the  bows.  She  will 
be  armed  with  four 
torpedo  tubes 
astern,  and  is  ex- 
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pected  to  make  12 
knots  on  the  surface  and  8  knots  below.  She  will  re- 
quire a  crew  of  eleven  officers  and  men,  and  will  be 
propelled  by  electricity  as  well  as  by  steam. 


WE  CAN  not  recall  a  single  political  event  in 
the  world's  history  that  has  so  stirred  the 
universe  as  the  recent  imperial  circular  from 
the  throne  of  Russia,  asking  for  a  conference  of  the 
great  powers  with  the  view  of  disarmament  of  military 
and  naval  forces  and  universal  peace.  Coming  as  it 
does  from  an  empire  whose  peace  footing  aggregates 
nearly  one  million  soldiers,  whose  aggressiveness  and 
territorial  covetousness  are  irritatingly  conspicuous,  and 
whose  exchecquer  at  this  very  time  is  seriously  de- 
pleted, it  has  naturally  set  the  world  athinking  whether 
the  suggestion  is  sincere,  and  if  so.  whether  the  project 
is  practicable.  Emperor  Nicholas  is  crafty  and  shrewd 
to  a  degree,  and  withal  is  said  to  be  Utopian  in  his  ideas. 
Having  that  reputation  we  can  not  but  look  with  sus- 
picion upon  the  stupendous  suggestion  offered  by  the 
famous  circular.  While  no  one  doubts  that  universal 
peace  is  a  desideratum,  we  believe  it  an  absolute  impos- 
sibility. The  strife  for  power,  possessions,  and  pros- 
perity is  just  as  natural  among  nations  as  it  is  among 
individuals.  It  is  a  ceaseless  current  in  human  nature 
that  is  difficult  of  control  and  impossible  to  stop.  It 
may  be  checked  and  restrained,  but  only  when  the 
necessary  implements  are  at  hand  for  the  purpose. 
Remove  them,  and  the  mighty  stream,  reinforced  by 
ever  increasing  tributaries,  becomes  a  torrent  that  ulti- 
mately will  engulf  the  world.    We  shall  watch  with 

interest  the  atti- 
tude of  nations 
towards  this  gi- 
gantic protocol. 


A 


THE  naval  board  of  experts  has  prepared  for  pres- 
entation to  Congress  a  suggestion  for  the  im- 
mediate construction  of  fifteen  new  warships. 
The  list  comprises  three  battleships  of  13,000  tons  dis- 
placement and  18  knots  speed  when  loaded.  The  main 
batteries  will  consist  of  four  12-inch  rifles  in  turrets, 
and  the  secondary  batteries  are  to  mount  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  6-inch  rapid  firing  guns.  There  will  also  be 
three  first-class  armored  cruisers  of  12,000  tons  and  22 
knots  speed,  three  second-class  protected  and  armored 
cruisers  of  6,000  tons  and  20  knots  speed,  and  six  pro- 
tected cruisers  of  2,500  tons  and  16  knots  speed.  This 
will  be  the  foundation  of  our  greater  navy. 


NOTH  ER 
intermin- 
able mur- 
der mystery  has 
been  sprung  upon 
the  public  within 
t  h  e  p  a  s  t  t  w  0 
weeks.  The  sus- 
pect, Mrs.  Botkin, 
w  as  arrested  a  few 
days  ago.  and 
every  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  forge 
a  chain  of  ev  idence 
that  will  resist  the 

'  CRU,SER-  most  strenuous  at- 

tacks. Basing  our  opinions  upon  newspaper  reports,  it 
looks  as  though  the  attorneys  for  the  defense  would 
succeed  in  preventing  the  extradition  of  the  accused 
woman,  and.  in  consequence,  here  is  another  instance  of 
the  machinations  of  the  law  which  w  ill  permit  the  intro- 
duction of  technicalities  to  frustrate  the  ends  of  justice. 
No  one  can  say  "guilty  or  not  guilty,"  but  it  appears 
from  the  facts  in  hand  that  good  and  sufficient  cause 
has  been  proven  to  justify  the  accusation  and  trial  for 
one  of  the  most  cowardly  murders  of  the  century.  If 
the  woman  is  innocent,  it  seems  as  though  she  would 
spurn  any  attempt  at  delay,  and  would  willingly  sub- 
mit to  trial  that  she  might  unquestionably  and  promptly 
be  acquitted.  When  we  observe  the  employment  of  a 
coterie  of  able  attorneys  gathered  to  defend  an  accused 
criminal,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  defendant  has 
not  been  rightfully  accused. 
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NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

The  war  with  Spain  and  the  call  from  the  Pacific  of 
the  battleship  "'Oregon,"  has  revived  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  its  bearing 
on  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  especially  on  that 
of  our  own  country.     Its  feasibility  and  cost  of  con- 
struction, together  with  the  expense  of  operating  and 
maintaining  it,  have  been  thoroughly  canvassed,  and 
the  friends  of  the  project  have  been  particularly  san- 
guine in  presenting  to  the  people  the  very  minimum 
figure  as  a  possible  outlay,  while  the  conservative 
element,  who  are  familiar  with  the  country,  its  climate, 
its  heavy  rainfall,  and  all  the  conditions  that  would 
enter  into  the  expense  of  building  and  properly  caring 
for  this  great  waterway,  take  a  broader  view,  and 
place  the  first  cost  at  a  figure  so  far  in  excess  of  the 
enthusiastic  advocate's  estimate,  that  _ 
the  question  of  revenue,  to  pay  even  a 
three  per  cent  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment, becomes,  at  once,  a  serious  in- 
quiry.   It  may  be  said  that  as  the 
United  States,  with  its  unlimited  credit 
can  well  afford  to  build  and  operate  this 
great  highway  —  to  the  end  that  its 
people  may  reap  a  corresponding  bene- 
fit in  the  expansion  of  trade,  a  cheap- 
ness in  the  rates  of  freight,  and  a  short- 
ness in  the  distance  between  the  East 
and  West,  as  well  as  facilitating  the 
quick  movement  of  naval  fleets  from 
one  side  of  our  continent  to  the  other — 
should  not  hesitate  to  use  her  credit 
and  at  once  open  this  passage  between 
the  two  great  oceans.    The  discussion 
of  the  subject  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has 
not  been  so  much  argumentative,  as  it 
has  been  in  the  minds  of  many  be- 
lieved that  our  prosperity  and  wealth 
depend  on  the  opening  of  this  canal  to 
our  commerce;  that  low  freight  rates 
would  follow,  and,  in  consequence,  the  world  w  ould  be 
open  to  our  products,  resulting  in  a  death  blow  to  rail- 
way monopoly.    This  latter  conclusion  seems  to  be  up- 
permost in  the  mind,  and  father  to  the  thought. 

Regardless  of  the  prejudice  against  the  railroad,  let 
us  inquire  wherein  the  Nicaragua  Canal  would  be  a 
benefit  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  San  Francisco  in  par- 
ticular. Low  rates  of  freight  being  the  principal  con- 
tention, it  might  be  in  order  to  quote  rates  now  ruling 
for  some  of  the  staple  productions  of  our  coast,  and,  by- 
comparison,  see  if  the  canal  would  be  likely  to  name 
better  terms  to  New  York,  for  instance.  Beans,  per 
ton  of  2,000  lbs.,  $8;  borax,  $7.20:  barley,  $8;  dried 
fruit,  canned  fruit,  $8;  nuts,  515;  quicksilver,  $10; 
canned  salmon,  S7.20;  mustard  seed,  ?8;  wine,  in  bar- 
rels, $7.20.  The  above  rates  are  not  excessive,  and  it 
would  be  doubtful  if  the  canal  would  approach  them. 
Our  greatest  product,  wheat,  would  never  be  trans- 
ported through  that  highway  —  except  in  the  event  of 
great  scarcity  in  other  countries  —  as  in  ordinary  times 
the  low  rates  by  sail  to  Liverpool,  around  the  Horn, 
say  twenty-five  shillings,  could  not  be  met  by  vessels 
that  would  use  the  Nicaragua  route.  The  extended 
area  of  calms  in  that  portion  of  the  tropics  would 
place  sailing  ships  out  of  the  race  for  business  by  that 
thoroughfare,  and  therefore  the  entire  transportation 
of  cargo  would  of  necessity  be  carried  in  steamships 
that  would  command  higher  rates  than  are  now  quoted. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  canal,  being  an  additional 
highw  ay  to  the  Pacific,  becomes  at  once  a  competitor 


of  all  other  routes,  and  would 
meet  all  cuts  in  rates  that  may  be 
made,  and  i  n  consequence  the 
Pacific  Coast  would  reap  the 
benefit.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  a  sufficient 
revenue  to  operate  and  maintain 
this  great  passageway,  as  well 
as  an  interest  of  say  three  per 
cent  on  the  enormous  first  cost 
of  building,  (which  some  who 
have  carefully  studied  the  sub- 
ject place  at  not  less  than 
$400,000,000)  must  be  met  by 
the  tonnage  that  is  transported  through  its  gates. 
What  that  rate  per  ton  would  be,  would  depend  on  the 
volume  of  the  business,  and  when  we  remember  the 
great  number  of  competitive  routes  in  line  for  a  share 
of  the  world's  carrying  trade,  it  would  be  a  safe  con- 
clusion that  the  tolls  exacted  would  be  a  very  large  per 
cent  of  the  through  rate.  It  has  been  stated  by  some 
that  the  canal  tolls  would  not  be  less  than  $3  per  ton. 
Others  place  them  at  not  less  than  $4  per  ton.  In  either 
case  it  will  be  seen  that  to  add  even  the  lowest  figure 
to  the  freight  charged  by  the  steamer,  would  bring  the 
through  rate  to  such  a  figure  as  to  shut  out  from  that 
route  the  bulk  of  our  products  and  the  major  portion 
of  our  importations.  If  our  lower  grade  goods  should 
be  taxed  for  tolls  through  the  canal,  wherein  w  ould  this 
coast,  and  San  Francisco  particularly,   receive  any 
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benefit?  On  the  contrary,  would  not  San  Francisco  be 
the  loser,  by  having  pass  her  doors  much  of  the 
Oriental  trade  that  is  now  handled  at  this  port?  And 
whether  the  profit  from  that  trade  be  large  or  small,  we 
should  hold  on  to  it,  and  if  possible,  prev  ent  its  diver- 
sion into  other  channels. 

The  commerce  of  San  Francisco  is  its  salvation,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  awaken  to  the  importance  of  throw  - 
ing around  us  all  the  protection  and  safeguards  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  even  a  dollar  in  our  trade.  The  matter 
of  freight  rates  that  has  been  agitating  the  people  of 
this  coast,  is  fast  reaching  a  point  that  is  gratifying  to 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  state.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  railways  can  be  built  and  operated  at  a 
profit,  with  very  much  lower  freight  tariffs  than  has 
heretofore  prevailed,  and  it  will  not  require  a  very  keen 
prophetic  eye  to  see  in  the  near  future  another  con- 
tinental highway  terminating  in  this  city.  The  present 
is  filled  w  ith  bright  prospects  for  the  future,  and  if  the 
people  will  work  with  a  will,  a  flourishing  condition 
w  ill  take  the  place  of  the  stagnation  that  for  five  years 
has  clouded  our  efforts.  The  time  is  ripe  for  a  wide 
extension  of  our  commerce,  and  to-day  there  is  not  an 
investment  in  this  country  that  would  be  so  sure  of 
handsome  dividends  as  economically  and  well- 
conducted  steamship  lines  between  this  port  and  the 
Orient,  Australia,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America. 
This  trade  is  capable  of  being  largely  increased,  and, 
with  well-appointed  steamships,  fitted  with  the  modern 
and  economical  operating  appliances,  there  would  be  no 


question  that  the  outlay  would  pay  handsomely  to  the 
investor,  the  merchant,  and  the  state  generally. 

Would  it  not  be  a  better  proposition  (for  the  present, 
at  lea«t)  to  direct  our  attention  to,  and  exert  our 
strength  in  building  up  our  trade  w  ith  the  outer  world? 
With  modern  steamships,  carefully  handled,  we  can  do 
it.  We  can  multiply  our  present  foreign  trade  many 
fold.  The  demand  for  goods  and  tonnage  in  the  far 
East  and  south  of  us  is  largely  increasing,  and  with 
fair  transportation  rates  will  continue  to  increase,  to  j 
the  extent  of  insuring  a  handsome  interest  to  the  own- 
ers of  steamships,  and  a  good  and  fair  profit  for  our 
merchants.  And  now  that  the  war  is  over,  and  the 
government  has  fully  realized  the  weakness  of  its 
course  in  neglecting  to  foster  our  merchant  marine,  all 
because  of  a  niggardly  refusal  to  pay  a  fair  price  for 
carrying  the  mails,  it  may  be  a  propitious  moment  to 
urge  on  Congress  the  absolute  necessity  of  lending 
encouragement  to  steamship  companies  by  paying  for 
an  ocean  mail  service.  We  have  only  to  call  attention 
to  the  shameful  neglect  of  this  government  in  its  re- 
fusal to  pay  the  Australian  line  scarcely  a  pittance  for! 
the  great  service  it  has  been  performing  between  this 
country  and  the  British  Colonies,  and  for  years  it  has 
struggled  to  keep  the  trade  with  the  assistance  of  the 
liberal  little  colony  of  New  Zealand.  The  Oriental 
trade  is  another  instance  of  our  illiberal  policy.  We 
have  seen  our  friends  in  the  North  usurping  our  com- 
merce, until  now  nearly  one-half  of  our  trans-Pacific 
trade  is  paying  tribute  to  that  section,  while  we  fail  to 

  impress  our  members  and  sena-tors  in 

Congress  that  their  first  duty  is  to  our 
people,  our  state,  and  our  coast,  and  fos- 
tering commerce  is  the  principal  duty. 

To-day,  we  should  have  not  less  than 
a  dozen  eight-thousand-ton  steamers 
plying  betw  een  this  port  and  the  Orient, 
and  one-third  as  many  to  Australia. 
With  ocean  transportation  to  supply 
the  demand,  we  not  only  retain,  but 
can  largely  build  up  our  commerce, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  trade  with 
the  interior  of  the  state,  that  is  now] 
feeling  the  beneficial  effects  of  lower 
rates,  will  respond  in  their  demands 
from  our  seaports.  That  American 
steamships  engaged  in  foreign  com- , 
merce  should  be  liberally  paid  for  the; 
transportation  of  the  United  States 
mails,  is  a  question  no  longer  debat- 
able. The  last  four  months  has  wit- 
nessed the  United  States  in  severe 
straits  for  the  want  of  transports.  It 
has  been  compelled  to  accept  all  kinds 
of  craft,  at  high  rates,  and,  even  then,  was  sadly  in 
need  of  tonnage.  Delays  of  weeks  occurred,  that,  fortu- 
nately, our  enemy  was  unable  to  take  advantage  of, 
else  we  might  have  witnessed  a  loss  that  could  not  have 
been  recovered.  The  lack  of  American  steamships, 
and  the  absolute  needs  of  the  government,  are  so  strongly 
in  evidence  that  Congress  at  its  next  session  should 
lose  no  time  in  appropriating  a  liberal  sum  in  payment 
for  the  transportation  of  its  mails. 


•  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  San  Francisco  ''Argonaut," 
considerable  space  is  given  to  a  defense  of  General 
Shatter.  The  gist  of  the  defense  is  that  he  has  been 
unjustly  reviled  and  criticized  by  the  yellow  journals 
of  New  York  City,  whose  obnoxious  correspondents 
had  been  summarily  dismissed  from  Cuban  territory. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  these  three  reporters  de- 
served not  only  exile,  but  severe  military  punishment 
to  "fit  the  crime,"  but,  nevertheless,  we  are  compelled 
to  look  upon  the  situation  and  its  results  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  personalities.  Shafter  is  not  a  soldier,  and  he 
is  lacking  even  in  ordinary  business  judgment,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  reasonable  charge  of  timidity  when  he 
conducted  the  onslaught  two  miles  from  the  front. 
Shatter's  reputation  was  saved  by  a  miracle,  and  he 
may  bless  Cervera  for  foolhardily  running  the  gauntlet 
of  the  American  fleet  just  at  the  time  that  he  had  met 
with  a  repulse.  The  turn  of  the  tide  relieved  him  from 
censure,  and  enabled  him  to  demand  a  capitulation 
w  hich  otherwise  would  have  been  impossible. 


THE  MOKI  SNAKE  DANCES. 

HENRY  G.  TINSLRY. 

TRANGE  rites,  in  w  orship  of  the 
rattlesnake,  have  recently  been 
performed  on  the  burning 
desert  wastes  of  northeastern 
Arizona.  The  scientists  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institute 
say  there  is  nothing  like  these 
ceremonies  elsewhere.  The 
Moki  (meaning  "peace  lov- 
ing") Indians  are  among  the 
most  interesting  savages  in  the 
United  States.  Anthropologists  have  been  studying 
the  tribe  for  a  long  time.  To  reach  them  the  traveler 
leaves  the  Santa  Fe  route  at  Holbrook.  Arizona,  and 
rides  some  forty  miles.  The  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado  gashes  the  territory  some  fifty  miles  farther 
off  to  the  northwest.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
there  is  a  dry  plain,  beaten  to  a  quivering  heat  by  a 
fierce  sun  — a  region  of  waterless  rivers  and  parched 
grass.  The  Mokis  have  lived  here  from  a  period  long 
prior  to  Columbus'  sailing  for  the  New  World.  They 
are  agricultural  and  domestic  Indians.  They  grow 
crops  of  melons,  corn,  and  beans  on  the  poor,  scanty, 
little  adobe  fields  that  lie  close  to  the  rocky  mesa. 
Rain  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  their  crops;  so,  their 
minds  have  been  turned  toward  rain  and  moisture  for 
ages.  They  believe  that  a  monster  rattlesnake,  that 
stretches  its  length  in  the  mountains  away  off  to  the 
north,  is  the  giver  of  their  rain.  They  hear  their  god 
serpent  rattle  when  it  thunders,  and  they  see  the  flash 
of  its  tail  among  the  clouds  when  it  lightens.  They 
idolize  this  god  snake.  Biennially  they  have  seven 
davs  of  feasting,  fasting,  and  fetes  in  worship  of  this 
supreme  god,  ending  the  ceremonies  with  a  dance, 
when  they  carry  living  rattlesnakes  about  in  their 
hands  and  mouths.  Their  idea  is  that  they  may  woo 
the  good  will  of  their  god  snake  by  demonstrative  at- 
tention to  the  material  serpent  representatives  of  the 
plain. 

There  are  some  five  hundred  Mokis  who  live  on  the 
rocky  mesa,  and  there  are  three  pueblos  there  (Hualpi, 
Tehua,  and  Sichomivi),  built  in  the  strange  communal 
or  terraced  style  common  among  American  pueblo 
Indians.  Volumes  have  been 
written  about  their  wonderful 
stone  houses  and  their  com- 
munity life.  No  one  knows, 
long  in  advance,  the  exact 
date  of  the  famous  snake 
dance  in  Mokiland.  That  is 
determined  by  the  old  snake 
priest,  Honi.  When  the  sun, 
at  his  setting,  glints  a  point 
on  the  sacred  rock  of  Hualpi, 
the  dance  is  set  for  the  eighth 
sunset  from  that  time.  Then 
the  wrinkled  priest  climbs  to 
the  flat  roof  of  the  highest 
terraced  stone  house  there, 
and,  in  plaintive  voice,  pro- 
claims the  approach  of  the 
sacred  ceremonies  in  worship 
of  the  Moki  god.  Everyone 
in  Mokiland  is  up  at  earliest 
dawn  on  the  appointed  day 
of  the  snake  ceremonies.  No 
people  ever  anticipated  an 
Eister  Sunday  w  ith  more  en- 
thusiasm. The  little  brown- 
skinned  boys  and  girls  are  washed,  and  decorated  in 
Stripes  of  red  and  white  paint,  in  lieu  of  clothing.  The 
queer  stone  houses  are  swept,  the  women  dress  them- 
selves in  their  gaudiest  finery,  while  the  men  spend 
hours  in  painting  their  faces,  legs,  and  backs. 

At  daybreak  the  snake  priests  —  the  old  men  of  piety 
and  valor  in  the  pueblos  —  go  to  the  sacred  tribal 
chamber  known  as  the  "  kiva."  There  they  sing 
choruses,  and  drink  a  brith  brewed  from  herbs,  and 
known  to  the  Mokis  as  "  mah-que-be."  The  compo- 
sition of  this  decoction  is  a  secret,  and  it  fortifies  the 


Indian  blood  against  the  venom  of  the  rattlesnakes' 
fangs.  None  but  the  snake  priests  are  allowed  in  the 
"kiva,"  and  the  door  is  jealously  guarded  against  in- 
trusion. One  of  the  ceremonies  in  the  "kiva"  is  the 
washing  of  the  serpents,  and  the  solemn  sprinkling  of 
the  reptiles  with  the  sacred  meal,  followed  by  prayers 
to  the  snake  god  to  send  bountiful  showers.  Mean- 
while, others,  the  antelope  men,  are  preparing  them- 
selves in  another  chamber  for  the  dance.  They  are 
younger,  and  look  more  to  the  temporal  affairs  of 
Mokiland  than  the 
snake  priests.  They, 
too,  drink  of  the 
"mah-que-be,"  and 
sing  tribal  songs  for 
hours  at  a  time. 

As  the  sun  slowly 
sinks  in  the  sandy 
plain,  the  aged  snake 
priest  brings  a  bag  of 
writhing  rattlesnakes 
from  the  "kiva,"  and 
hangs  it  among  the 
branches  of  a  cotton- 
wood  tree,  close  be- 
side the  sacred  rock. 
The  spot  is  known  in 
Moki  tongue  as  the 
"kisi."  The  flat 
roofs  of  the  pictur- 
esque pueblo  are  thronged  w  ith  spectators.  Scores  of 
pale-faced  travelers  are  there  from  all  over  the  West, 
dozens  of  cowboys,  and  several  hundred  Navajo,  Pueblo, 
and  Moki  Indians.  Every  vantage  place  is  occupied, 
and  everyone  is  expectant.  At  the  beating  of  a  tom- 
tom the  twenty  antelope  men  issue  briskly  from  the 
"estufa"  in  single  file,  and  proceed  to  the  "kisi." 
The  chattering  among  the  spectators  ceases,  and  all 
eyes  are  turned  upon  the  antelope  men.  The  dancers 
are  adorned  in  barbaric  finery.  A  tuft  of  eagle  feathers 
surmounts  their  long  raven  hair,  and  a  short  kilt  of  red 
reaches  to  their  knees,  and  epaulets  of  Cottonwood  pro- 
ject from  their  shoulders.  They  wear  bracelets,  and 
tortoise  shells  encircle  their  ankles.  Their  finest  moc- 
casins are  on  their  feet.  Their  brown  bodies  are  streaked 
with  white  clay,  and  their  chins  are  a  deep  black.  Hirst 


There  are  marchings,  counter-marchings.  cirdingS, 
and  wheelings  by  the  snake  men  and  the  antelope  men, 
while  an  incessant  rattling  of  the  gourds  is  kept  up. 
The  snake  priest,  Honi,  raises  his  shriveled  hand — 
another  invocation — while  the  Moki  men  kneel  in 
reverence.'  Instantly  the  prayer  ceases,  the  men  are  on 
their  feet,  and  then  the  snake  dance  begins  in  earnest. 
The  snake  men  circle  about  the  "kisi,"  and  as  each 
passes  the  bag  of  rattlesnakes,  a  hand  is  thrust  into  the 
bag,  and  two  or  three,  sometimes  four,  reptiles  are  In- 


there  are  invocations  to  the  snake  god,  and  then,  sud- 
denly, the  antelope  men  begin  w  ild,  violent,  twisting 
dances  about  the  "kisi,"  each  man  rattling  small 
gourds,  filled  with  pellets,  that  hang  at  his  waist. 
The  sound  is  like  the  falling  of  rain.  Now,  while  the 
antelope  men  form  in  a  circle  about  the  "kisi,"  the 
snake  men,  thirty-three  in  number,  march  from  the 
"kiva"  upon  the  plaza.  All  the  snake  men  wear 
scanty  garments  like  the  antelope  men.  but  have  their 
faces  blackened,  except  for  their  mouths  and  chins, 
which  are  a  ghastly  white. 
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discriminate^'  drawn  from  it.  The  regular  order  of  the 
dance  departs  at  once.  Now  the  snake  dancer  attends 
to  his  dancing  as  he  sees  lit.  The  plaza  is  transformed 
into  a  place  of  hopping,  leaping,  gyrating,  half-nude 
Indians.  Many  of  the  men  jump  and  circle  about  with 
a  vigor  that  would  kill  a  common  white  man.  Every- 
one has  at  least  one  rattlesnake  in  his  hands,  and  the 
dancers  seem  to  have  suddenly  gone  mad  with  excite- 
ment. 

Over  there  is  a  Moki  who  must  be  sixty  years  old. 
He  carries  three  wriggling  snakes  in  his  two  hands. 
See  how  he  w  hirls  with  those  hideous  forked  tongues 
close  to  his  face.  Next  to  him  is  a  younger  Indian 
who  glistens  with  perspiration,  and  who  looks  fiendish 
in  his  horrid  paint  and  nudity.  He  carries  two  bull 
rattlesnakes.  Now  he  actually  has  them  crosswise  in 
his  mouth,  with  the  serpents' 
heads  dangling  about  his  bare 
chest  and  arms.  A  few  yards 
away  is  an  old  Moki.  who 
means  to  prove  beyond  cavil 
that  he  yet  know  s  how  to  per- 
form the  snake  dance.  He 
has  three  rattlesnakes.  One 
is  tucked  in  his  kilt,  while  he 
gyrates  and  hops  with  a  ser- 
pent writhing  in  each  hand. 
Look  at  that  young  buck  over 
near  the  "kisi,"  who  has 
twisted  a  long  snake  about 
his  bare  neck  like  a  cravat, 
while  he  weaves  his  painted 
body  back  and  forth  in  start- 
ling vibrations.  Altogether 
there  must  be  some  one  hun- 
dred snakes  carried  about  by 
those  dancers.  Every  mo- 
ment some  of  them  fall  from 
the  hands  of  the  dancers,  but 
the  antelope  men  quickly 
snatch  the  serpents  up  from 
the  sun-baked  plaza,  as  if 
they  were  so  much  rope,  and  give  them  to  the  dancers. 

One  naturally  asks  il  the  rattlesnakes  never  fang 
the  Moki  dancers?  Yes,  that  occurs  several  times  at 
each  snake  dance.  The  Indians  go  right  on  dancing, 
for  it  would  be  impious  to  show  fear  of  the  serpent  on 
such  a  sacred  occasion.  The  secret  "mah-que-be," 
that  the  Moki  dancers  drink  in  preparation  for  these 
savage  ceremonies,  is  efficacious  in  resisting  the  Moki 
blood  to  the  rattlesnakes'  poison.  Once  in  a  long 
while  a  dancer  will  be  bitten  so  that  the  "  mah-que-be" 
has  no  effect. 


OUR  THEATERS. 
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HE  Trilby  feet  wandered  back  from 
supposed  oblivion  last  month  to 
the  Columbia's  boards.    It  was 
/"*fP|^A  daring  ol  Mr.  Frawley  to 

f  £\  B^^ll  resurrect  Trilby.  I  heard  vari- 
I  1//  ous  comments  that  were  any- 
thing but  enthusiastic,  w  hen  the 
announcement  was  made  con- 
cerning Trilby's  recall  from  the  shades  of  the  dead  past 
to  the  lively  glare  of  the  present.  Several  critics  said 
uncomplimentary  things  about  the  particular  sort  of 
chestnut  that  the  play  had  become  long  before  last 
season  laid  it  away  in  darkness  upon  the  theatrical 
shelf.  Behold  the  fallibility  of  human  nature  !  Each 
of  them  went  to  the  Columbia,  saw,  and  was  con- 
quered. For  which  due  credit  should  be  given  the 
Frawley  Company.  Karra  Kenwyn  may  be  easily 
forgiven  for  twisting  the  King's  English  into  so  curi- 
ous a  stage  name,  since  she  is  sufficiently  beautiful  and 
charming  to  please  all  of  us,  even  if  she  chose  to  tie 
the  entire  alphabet  into  a  double  bowknot  about  her 
pretty  neck  and  wear  it.  Theodore  Roberts  made  a 
sufficiently  horrible  Svengali,  and  played  the  part  with 
his  customary  grasp  of  character. 
If  Mr.  Frawley  cared  to  unburden  himself  of  the 


ORETCHEN  LYONS. 

Tiir  OtoMmr'i  m  leading  indy. 

trials  that  assail  him,  I  fancy  that  he  could  tell  his 
troubles  to  a  whole  squad  of  policemen,  and  then  not 
unbosom  his  tribulations  in  full.  There  was  a  double 
annoyance  for  him  to  meet  when  actresses  Bouton  and 
Tinnie  were  shuffled  out  of  the  Frawley  pack,  neither 
having  proven  exactly  the  winning  card  that  the  am- 
bitious young  manager  had  hoped.  Miss  Bouton 's 
dazzlingly  fine  wardrobe  won  our  admiration,  and  she 
certainly  worked  hard  to  gain  our  affections,  but  — she 
was  not  Blanche  Bates.  Miss  Bates  had  a  firm  hold 
upon  San  Francisco's  regard  when  she  left  here  for 
pastures  new,  and  she  has  strengthened  it  tenfold  by 
staying  away  and  letting  the  public  see  for  itself  how 
much  better  an  actress  she  is  than  Miss  Bouton. 
Comparisons  may  be  odious,  but  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  refrain  from  making  them  when  one  actress  succeeds 
another  in  a  company  in  leading  roles.  With  all  Miss 
Bouton's  grace  and  art,  there  is  a  feverish  intensity 
about  her  that  brings  back  with  refreshing  memories 
the  thought  of  Miss  Bates'  sweet  sincerity  of  purpose. 
She,  at  least,  is  genuine.  I  predict  that  the  present 
season's  work  in  the  East  will  bring  this  clever  young 
Californian  up  several  notches  in  the  theatrical  scale, 
placing  her  among  the  few  thoroughly  capable  lending 
women  of  the  American  stage. 

The  Orpheum  is  still  making  money  at  a  dizzy  rate. 
Of  late  the  specialties  have  been  uncommonly  clever. 
Manager  Morrisey's  hypnotic  eye  keeps  the  wheel  of 
good  fortune  turning  steadily  his  way.    The  changes  on 


the  bill  jam  the  house  on  Sunday  nights  to  the  sardine 
point.    The  hold-overs  are  always  worth  seeing  again. 

Harry  Corson  Clarke  made  things  merry  at  the 
Columbia  recently,  when  he  was  specially  engaged  for 
the  leading  role  in  "  His  Absent  Boy."  The  dry  humor 
of  the  character  could  not  have  been  better  conceived. 
Mr.  Clarke  has  all  sorts  of  plans  up  his  sleeve  for  next 
season.  He  is  popular  in  San  Francisco  and  can  com- 
mand audiences  wherever  he  appears.  During  the 
week  of  the  26th  instant  Mr. 
Clarke  and  his  company  will 
present  "What  Happened  to 
Jones,"  at  the  New  Comedy 
Theater  on  Bush  Street.. 
Miss  Lillian  Young  has  been 
engaged  to  play  Marjorie,  and 
will  play  Constance  in  "One 
Touch  of  Nature  "  during  the 
coming  season.  Miss  Young 
is  an  extremely  pretty  society 
girl,  daughter  of  Major-Gen- 
eral  Young  now  at  Santiago. 
Seven  of  Mr.  Clarke's  for- 
mer company  have  been  re- 
engaged. Miss  Olive  Snider, 
a  favorite  in  Berkeley's  social 
set,  is  to  play  Minerva  in 
"Jones,"  alternating  with 
Miss  Young  in  "One  Touch 
of  Nature."  Her  rich  con- 
tralto will  be  heard  in  Mr. 
Clarke's  latest  ballad,  "As  I 
Have  Chosen  You." 

The  Baldwin  is  opened  in 
daintily  beautiful  array,  hand-  ^        ^ H™in 

somely  decorated  in  blue  and 

white  and  gold,  and  refurnished  throughout.  To  Hen- 
ry Miller  has  fallen  the  good  luck  to  reopen  the  house. 
*'  Heartsease,"  played  with  fine  success  last  week,  is 
succeeded  this  first  week  of  September  by  "  The  Mas- 
ter," a  comedy  by  G.  Stuart  Ogilvie.  The  play  tells 
the  story  of  a  business  man  with  peculiar  notions  as 
to  the  conducting  of  his  affairs.  He  argues  that  com- 
mercial systems  may  be  profitably  applied  to  domestic 
matters,  and  proceeds  to  put  the  theory  into  practice  in 
his  own  home.  He  attempts  to  assume  complete  con- 
trol of  everyone  with  whom  he  comes  in  direct  contact. 
This  course  leads  h  i  m  into 
manv  'roublous  situations, 
from  which  the  playwright 
extricates  him,  happily,  be- 
fore the  audience  takes  its 
leave.  Mabel  Bert,  well 
known  and  liked  by  local 
playgoers,  is  Mr.  Miller's 
leading  lady,  and  the  rest  of 
the  cast  is  especially  compe- 
tent to  support  the  star.  "A 
Marriage  of  Convenience  "  is 
the  last  week's  bill. 

Lucille  La  Verne  has  joined 
the  Frawley  Company  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season.  Her 
specialty  is  character  parts  of 
the  spinster  type,  or  the  se- 
verely moral  person  whose 
sharp  voice  and  uncomfort- 
ably virtuous  style  is  sufficient 
to  drive  those  around  her  to 
drink.  In  her  line  Miss  La 
Verne  is  unexcelled.  Like 
Harry  Corson  Clarke,  she 
has  made  so  close  and  care- 
ful a  study  of  her  specialty 
that  it  cannot  be  improved 
upon.  It  has  become  second 
nature  to  her;  and  Art  is  at  its 
best  when  it  so  cleverly  counterfeits  nature  that  one 
can  not  find  fault  with  the  result.  Miss  La  Verne's 
entire  freedom  from  self-consciousness  is  no  small  part 
of  her  success  on  the  stage. 

The  Frawleys  are  contemplating  a  reproduction  of 
"The  Rajah,"  entombed  these  twenty  years  or  more. 


It  was  first  presented  by  the  famous  old  Madison 
Square  Stock  Company. 

Modjeska  has,  happily,  taken  a  new  lease  of  life. 
She  will  follow  Henry  Miller  at  the  Baldw  in,  bring- 
ing with  her  a  number  of  Shakespearean  plays, 
among  them  "Mary  Stuart,"  "Macbeth,"  "As  You  ; 
Like  It,"  and  "Antony  and  Cleopatra."  "Magda" 
and  "Camille"  are  also  in  her  repertoire.  It  is  said 
that  the  production  of  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  will 
be  on  a  gorgeous  scale. 
Charles  D.  Herman,  who 
made  a  stir  with  the  Warde- 
James  combination,  will  play 
leading  roles  with  Modjeska, 
Lester  Lonergan  is  also  with 
the  company. 

Nance  O'Neill,  better 
known  in  her  San  Francisco 
home  as  Gertrude  Lamson, 
is  coming  to  the  Columbia, 
supported  by  the  McKee 
Rankin  Company.  Her  ap- 
pearance here  will  be  an  occa- 
sion of  unusual  interest  to 
theater-goers. 

Next  month  will  see  the  re- 
ope  ning  of  the  California 
Theater.  Among  the  earli- 
est of  the  attractions  billed  is 
the  farce-comedy,  "Hogan's 
Alley." 

The  Columbia's  regular 
season  will  be  inaugurated 
September  12th  with  a  gaily 
ILLER'  costumed  production  of  the 

w  "  at  the  Baldwin.  .....     ....  ^.  ,, 

Milk  White  Flag." 
This  has  been  the  Alcazar's  busy  season.  The  Mor- 
rison engagement  ended  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  the  house 
being  sold  out  for  days  ahead  during  the  sixteenth  and 
last  week.  It  has  been  a  stand-off  for  some  time  past 
as  to  which  house  has  had  the  greatest  number  of  peo- 
ple lining  up  daily  at  the  box  office  —  the  Alcazar  or  its 
neighbor  across  the  way,  the  Orpheum.  Manager 
Thall  has  shown  his  usual  business  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  new  people  to  play  leads.  Miss  Gretchen 
Lyons,  who  looks  and  acts  like  Maude  Adams  and  has 
the  delicious  little  English  accent  that  the  latter  once  • 
affected,  is  as  dainty  and 
promising  a  little  artist  as 
ever  went  into  stock-company 
work  here.  In  "The  Butter- 
flies" this  week  she  has 
made  her  initial  hit,  and  I 
predict  will  astonish  people 
w  ho  are  not  aware  of  her  ex- 
ceptional cleverness,  by  her 
versatility  and  intelligent  con- 
ception of  the  roles  assigned 
her.  Miss  Lyons  is  an  Eng- 
lish-bred lassie  of  Scotch] 
parentage,  natural  and  sweet 
in  manner,  vivacious  and 
sparkling.  She  comes  of  a 
long  line  of  well  known  stage 
people,  her  father  having 
played  with  Irving  —  and 
played  so  well  that  Irving 
could  not  afford  to  retain  the 
talent  that  threatened  his  own 
laurels.  Miss  Lyon's  role  in 
"The  Mysterious  Mr.  Bugle," 
in  which  she  was  last  seen 
here,  did  not  give  her  a  fair 
chance  to  prove  her  talent. 
Ernest  Hastings  was  until 
recently  with  the  Lyceum 
Stock  Company. 
Grand  opera  at  the  Tivoli  is  admirably  staged  and 
sung.  The  week  of  August  29th  includes  "Mignon" 
and  a  fine  double  bill,  "  Pagliacci "  and  "  Rusticana;  " 
the  week  of  September  5th,  "  Lucretia  Borgia "  and 
"  Rigoletto;"  12th,  "La  Traviata"  and  "Carmen;" 
19th,  "La  Boheme."  THE  BOHEMIAN. 
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JUAN  CASTRO:  A  CALIFORNIA  STORY. 

J.  M.  SCANLAND. 

HE  pueblo  school  at 
Monterey  was  the 
first  school  estab- 
lished in  California, 
the  youth  of  the  land> 
prior  to  this  period, 
being  taught  in  the 
mission  churches. 
The  walls  of  the 
adobe  were  white- 
washed, after  the 
Moorish  fashion, 
and  presented  a 
striking  contrast, 
glistening  in  the  sun, 
to  the  dark  walls  of 
the  adobe  houses  of  the  citizens.  Hernando  Palomares, 
a  pedagogue  of  much  dignity  and  military  bearing,  had 
come  from  the  City  of  Mexico  to  teach  the  Mexican 
youth  the  road  to  learning.  The  martial-looking 
master  was  dreaded  even  more  than  the  schoolboy 
fears  the  average  pedagogue.  He  was  long,  rather 
than  tall,  stiff  in  deportment,  severe  in  look,  and 
brusque  in  manner.  Rough  wooden  benches  were  ar- 
ranged on  two  sides  of  the  room,  and  at  the  east  end 
the  grim-visaged  master  sat  on  a  raised  platform. 
Over  his  head  was  the  emblem  of  the  cross,  and  to  his 
right  was  suspended  the  hempen  scourge,  which  was 
frequently  in  action.  On  entering  the  room  each 
morning  the  pupil  bent  his  knee;  on  leaving,  kissed 
the  extended  hand  of  the  master. 

Juan  Castro,  one  of  the  brightest  of  the  pupils, 
though  only  in  his  sixteenth  year,  seemed  to  have  im- 
bibed the  spirit  of  American  independence  which  was 
taking  root  in  the  Mexican  province  in  consequence  of 
the  invasion  of  the  "Americanos."  On  several  occa- 
sions he  purposely  omitted  these  formalities',  and  was 
finally  reprimanded.  He  admitted  that  it  was  not  an 
oversight,  and  on  refusing  to  kneel  at  the  master's 
feet  and  apologize  before  the  entire  school,  he  was 
"disciplined."  This  discipline  consisted  in  removing 
the  jacket  and  shirt  of  the  pupil,  throwing  him  across 
a  bench,  and  flaying  him  with  the  hempen  scourge,  the 
iron  points  sticking  into  the  flesh.  If  the  boy  cried  out 
loudly,  a  handkerchief  was  stuffed  into  his  mouth  to 
stifle  the  noise,  and  if  he  kicked  very  much,  others 
were  summoned  to  hold  him  in  position,  until  his 
master's  wrath  or  strength  was  exhausted.  After 
several  repetitions  of  this  punishment  during  a  term  of 
six  months,  Juan  ran  away  from  school. 

One  Sunday  evening  after  vespers,  the  sleepy 
pueblo  was  thrown  into  the  wildest  excitement  by  the 
appearance  of  a  sail  in  the  harbor.  There  was  a  rush 
of  men,  women,  and  children  to  the  beach  to  greet  the 
vessel,  and  perhaps  meet  some  friends,  as  Governor 
Zamorano  had  appealed  to  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  to 
send  out  some  reputable  colonists  to  settle  in  this  far-off 
province.  This  was  to  offset  the  convicts  and  adven- 
turers, who  had  been  exiled  to  California  for  political 
and  other  reasons.  Soon  after  the  vessel  had  anchored, 
it  was  learned  that  she  had  brought  the  historical 
"  Bandini  Colony,"  the  first  colonists  of  gente  de  razon 
(people  of  good  standing)  to  arrive  in  California.  It  was 
also  learned  that  the  Mexican  Government  had  decided 
to  at  last  enforce  the  secularization  act  by  reducing 
the. vast  mission  estates,  and  converting  the  missions 
into  pueblos  (towns),  the  original  intention  of  Spain. 
Bandini  and  the  other  officials  of  the  colony  were 
charged  with  this  duty,  and  at  once  the  church  authori- 
ties protested.  The  schoolboys  were  marshaled  by 
Pedagogue  Palomares  into  a  semi-military  company  to 
resist  this  invasion  of  civilization,  and  next  morning 
the  little  army  was  marched  to  the  beach,  armed  with 
lances  and  such  crude  and  rusty  firearms  as  could  be 
obtained.  The  alcalde  (police  magistrate),  whose  pow- 
ers were  almost  unlimited,  had  made  no  objection  to 
this  contemplated  breach  of  the  peace,  which,  no  doubt, 
would  have  resulted  in  many  lives  being  lost. 

On  the  beach  were  a  few,  however,  disposed  to  give 
the  newcomers  a  liberal  welcome.  Among  these  were 
members  of  the  Castro  family,  and  the  father,  who  had 


instilled  into  the  mind  of  young  Juan  the  spirit  of  for- 
bearance and  love  of  mankind,  was  seriously  thinking 
of  joining  a  proposed  plot  of  a  few  adventurous  Ameri- 
cans, to  overthrow  the  Zamorano  government  and  de- 
clare California  a  free  American  state. 

While  the  excitement  on  shore  was  at  its  height,  the 
colonists  were  seen  to  assemble  in  a  body  upon  the 
deck,  a  flag  of  distress  was  hoisted,  and  there  were 
shouts  and  shrieks  from  all  on  board.  The  vessel  had 
been  filling  with  water  during  the  night,  and  was  now 
sinking. 

"She  is  going  down,  and  soon  the  vessel  and  all 
those  who  are  the  enemies  of  California,  will  go  to  the 
bottom  !  "  declared 
the  pedagogue  Palo- 
mares,  "captain" 
of  his  little  army  of 
schoolboys. 

"And  I  know  the 
cause ! "  replied 
Juan  Castro.  "  I 
saw  you  and  Louis 
and  Blanco  row  out 
to  the  ship  last 
night,  and  it  was 
you  and  your  base 
associates  who  have 
cut  holes  in  the  ship 
to  make  her  sink, 
and  to  drown  the 
colonists.  Do  you  not  know  that  this  is  a  crime? 
Have  you  not  taught  us,  good  master,  that  we  should 
not  do  murder?  Supposing  that  some  of  our  relatives 
should  be  on  that  doomed  ship?" 

Palomares  seemed  to  shudder  at  this  last  suggestion, 
and  at  once  urged  the  holiday  soldiers  to  assist  in  the 
rescue  of  the  passenger  colonists.  Launches  were  im- 
mediately put  into  requisition,  and  the  boys  rowed 
manfully  toward  the  vessel.  Many  of  the  frightened 
colonists  had  jumped  overboard.  A  heavy  wind  arose, 
and  the  launches  were  unable  to  reach  the  ship,  except- 
ing the  one  at  whose  helm  stood  Juan  Castro,  urging 
his  mates  to  greater  speed.  The  wind  had  now  in- 
creased to  a  storm,  and  the  clouds  poured  forth  a  deluge 
of  rain. 

On  the  deck  of  the  ship  stood  a  mother  and  her 
twelve-year-old  daughter.  Amid  the  shrieks  of  the 
colonists,  the  appeals  for  help,  and  prayers  for  forgive- 
ness, they  were  silent,  looking  with  tearless  eyes 
toward  the  beach,  as  if  they  were  confident  of  rescue. 

A  terrific  peal  of  thunder,  and  there  was  a  silence  as 
of  the  grave.  Then  the  vessel  was  engulfed  between 
two  tremendously  high  waves,  there  was  a  creaking 
sound,  her  timbers  snapped,  and  she  was  lost. 

Castro  lifted  into  his  launch  a  senora,  faint  in  her 
efforts  to  save  a  young  girl  who  clung  to 
her.  Then  he  rescued  the  senorita.  At 
that  moment  a  heavy  wave  rolled  over  the 
little  boat,  and  all  sank  save  Juan  and  the 
senorita.  Clasping  the  girl  around  the 
waist,  he  struggled  bravely  to  reach  shore. 
When  within  a  short  distance,  a  rope,  with 
one  end  tied  to  a  tree  on  the  beach,  was 
thrown  to  him.  Seizing  and  securing  it 
around  the  senorita's  waist,  he  had  nearly 
reached  the  shore  with  her,  when  a  huge, 
black,  foaming  wave  broke  over  them,  and 
they  were  separated.  Juan's  heroic  strug- 
gles were  breathlessly  witnessed  by  those 
on  shore.  There  were  shouts  of  "bravo! 
bravo!"  Another  large  wave,  and  the 
hero  sank  to  his  death. 

When  the  lifeless  body  of  the  girl  was  drawn  to  the 
shore,  Palomares  gazed  upon  the  pallid  face,  and  ut- 
tered a  cry  of  agonized  grief.  "  My  daughter,  Marcel- 
ita!  And  her  mother  — both  drowned!"  Then  he 
knelt  by  the  corpse  in  prayer. 

In  the  mission  churchyard  at  Monterey  are  two 
headstones  under  the  shadow  of  a  huge  Monterey 
cypress  —  the  graves  of  Marcelita  and  Juan  Castro. 
Near  by  is  a  hut  built  of  the  broken  timbers  of  the 
wrecked  vessel  — the  "Natalie,"  one  of  the  historic 
ships  in  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  suite 
escaped  from  the  Island  of  Elba. 
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ARISTOCRATIC  Bow  wow  s 

CI.AINH  HOLLIS. 

Some  dogs  are  born  to  luxury,  others  tumble  into 
the  lap  of  it,  and  others  have  luxury  thrust  upon 
them.  It  is  the  dog  with  a  pedigree  cousiderably  longer 
than  his  tail,  however,  who  lives  in  gilded  palaces  and 
who  receives  his  petting  from  the  jeweled  hands  of 
royalty. 

A  dog  need  not  necessarily  be  beautiful  in  order  to 
reach  the  highest  and  most  exclusive  circles  to  which 
dogdom  may  aspire.  He  must  merely  be  choice  as  to 
breed.    Oh,  very,  very  choice.    As  to  the  price  set 

upon  his  head,  that 
is  a  matter  about 
which  he  cares  not 
the  flap  of  an  ear  or 
the  wag  of  a  tail. 
His  owner  may  flat- 
ter personal  vanity, 
and  astound  the 
multitude  by  paying 
immense  sums  for 
his  canine  highness, 
if  he  choose.  All 
that  a  truly  aristo- 
cratic bow-wow  has 
to  do  in  life  is  to 
survive  as  best  he 
can  the  amount  of 
petting  he  receives  from  puppyhood  to  old  age. 

As  everybody  knows,  the  English  people  are  the 
most  enthusiastic  fanciers  on  the  globe.  No  country  is 
so  devoted  to  dogs  as  Brittania.  Of  course  we  are  all 
interested  in  dogs,  in  a  way,  but  it  is  only  here  and 
there  that  an  American  gets  the  Anglo-dogmania  very 
badly. 

Here  in  the  West,  we  have  Mrs.  Pha-be  Hearst  as  a 
notable  example  of  devotion  to  the  dog  subject.  It  is 
declared  that  Mrs.  Hearst,  who,  by  the  by,  is  one  of  the 
noblest  and  best  women  in  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land,  has  so  deep-seated  an  affection  for  highbred 
animals  that  she  intends  to  own  the  finest  kennel  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  comparatively  recently,  however, 
that  Verona,  Mrs.  Hearst's  country  place  at  Pleas- 
anton,  has  had  an  extensive  assortment  of  bow  -wow  s, 
and  the  collection  includes  collies  and  English  setters 
only. 

Mr.  H.  I.  Payne  of  this  city  has  valuable  dog  prop- 
erty in  the  graceful  animal  known  throughout  the  State 
as  Countess  Noble,  winner  of  no  less  than  thirty-six 
prizes.  One  of  her  daughters.  Queen  of  Counts,  a  sec- 
ond edition  of  the  mother,  won  a  prize  at  the  last  local 
bench  show  for  being  the  best  of  any  breed  in  the  show 
—  a  rather  good  recommendation  on  general  principles. 


Tahrr  Photo. 
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ROYAL  FAVORITES  OP  THE  BEAGLE  BREED.  T"<"' 

"All  dogs,"  says  one  who  knows,  "are  affectionate 
if  raised  right.  Even  bulldogs  and  Danes,  savage  by 
reputation,  are  gentle  if  brought  up  kindly." 

Toy  spaniels  are  popular  with  women  because  of 
their  "cuteness."  There  is  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  spaniels,  some  of  them  resembling  each  other  closely 
until  careful  comparison  is  made.  The  Prince  Charles 
specimens  herewith  pictured,  evidently  assume  no  arro- 
gance because  they  are  privileged  to  plant  their  paws 
on  England's  throne.  Nor  do  the  beagles,  gentle 
hunters  that  they  are,  betray  any  superiority  they  may 
feel  at  their  exalted  station  in  life. 
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OUR  ^WAR-CABLE  SERVICE. 

GEORGE  CLAPPERTON. 
Traffic  Manager  Commercial  Cable  Company. 

[The  accompanying  article  on  our  war-cable  service  has 
been  obtained  at  no  little  trouble,  and  we  are  indebted  to 
both  the  author  and  to  Mr.  L.  W.  Storror,  Superintendent  of 
the  Pacific  Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Co.,  at  San  Francisco, 
for  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  a  most  interesting  subject. 

At  first  glance,  the  sketch  may  savor  of  a  technical  char- 
acter, but  we  assure  our  readers  that  it  is  not  only  worth 
reading,  but  worth  preserving,  and  it  contains  a  fund  of  in- 
formation that  has  not  heretofore  been  published.  Few 
realize  the  difficulties  attending  the  laying  and  maintenance 
of  a  great  cable  system,  the  method  of  operating  it.  and  its 
relations  with  the  war  centers,  and,  as  it  has  been  indited 
by  an  unquestioned  authority,  it  should  be  received  as  a 
worthy  contribution.— Ed. 

ESPECIAL  value  to  the  world 
throughout  the  recent  war 
has  been  the  cable  which 
flashed  its  news  from  con- 
tinent to  continent.  A  sub- 
1  marine  cable  consists,  first, 
of  a  core,  which  comprises 
the  conductor — made  of 
strands  of  copper  wires  —  and 
the  insulating  covering,  gener- 
ally made  of  gutta-percha,  but  occasionally  of  india 
rubber,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  electricity.  Then 
comes  a  layer  of  tanned  jute  yarn,  laid  over  the  gutta- 
percha to  protect  it  from  the  sheathing  of  steel  wires, 
and  over  this,  jute  yarn  and  a  bituminous  compound. 
The  sheathing  varies  in  type  with  the  depth  of  water 
in  which  the  cable  is  to  be  laid,  and  may  con- 
sist of  as  many  as  seven  types,  increasing  in 
strength  and  protective  power  as  the  shallow 
water  is  approached.  The  core,  or  conductor, 
however,  is  the  same  throughout. 

The  copper  wires  for  the  conductors  are 
twisted  together,  or  stranded;  they  are  then 
passed  through  the  covering  machine,  by 
which  the  gutta-percha  is  squeezed  round  the 
conductor  in  a  continuous  envelope,  touching 
it  throughout.  The  core  is  then  served  with 
jute  yarns,  which  are  laid  spirally  around  it, 
forming  an  elastic  soft  bedding  for  the  sheath- 
ing wires.  These  latter,  as  well  as  the  outer 
serving  and  compound,  are  put  on  in  one 
machine.  The  served  core  passes  through  the 
hollow  shaft  of  a  circular  skeleton  frame- 
work of  iron,  on  which  are  mounted  bobbins 
tilled  with  steel  wire  or  jute  yarn,  as  the  case 
may  be.  This  frame-work  can  be  rotated, 
and  the  cable  at  the  same  time  being  drawn 
along,  the  wires  or  yarns  are  wound  spirally 
around  the  core.  The  bituminous  compound 
is  applied  by  passing  the  cable  under  a  spout 
from  which  the  melted  compound  runs.  The 
finished  cable  is  then  coiled  in  large  circular 
iron  tanks,  in  which  it  is  kept  under  water. 
The  cable  ship  is  fitted  with  similar  tanks  in 
the  hold,  and  the  cable  is  coiled  away  in  them, 
being  drawn  out  of  the  land  tanks  when  the 
"paying-out"  process  commences.  During 
the  whole  time  that  the  cable  is  being  manu- 
factured, electrical  tests  are  continuously 
taken  to  make  sure  that  it  is  perfect  through- 
out. The  following  weights  of  material  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  Commercial  Cable 
Company's  third  cable,  which  is  in  all  2,20 
nautical  miles  in  length,  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  reader:  copper  wire,  495  tons:  gutta-percha,  J15 
tons;  jute  yarn,  575  tons;  steel  wire,  },cco  tons;  com- 
pound and  tar,  1,075  tons;  total,  5,463  tons. 

When  the  ship  is  at  sea  the  cable  runs  out  over  a 
large  pulley  at  the  stern,  passing  on  its  way  from  the 
tank  over  and  under  several  retarding  wheels,  then 
around  a  large  brake-wheel  (by  means  of  which  the 
speed  at  which  it  runs  out  can  be  regulated),  and  then 
under  a  dynamometer,  its  object  being  to  indicate  the 
amount  of  strain  to  which  the  cable  is  subjected  at  any 
moment,  and  also  to  allow  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
brake-wheel  to  regulate  the  amount  of  strain  put  on 
by  the  brake  to  suit  the  varying  conditions  of  laying. 


When  all  the  available  cable  has  been  laid,  the  end  is 
carefully  sealed,  and,  hav  ing  been  attached  to  a  rope, 
is  lowered  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean;  a  buoy  is  attached 
to  the  other  end  of  the  rope,  and  is  left  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  to  mark  the  position  of  the  end  of 
the  cable. 

The  laying  of  a  cable  requires  two  expeditions,  the 
first  comprising  the  shore  ends  and  intermediate  sec- 
tions, and  the  second  the  deep-sea  section.  In  the 
second  expedition,  the  laying  begins  from  one  of  the 
buoyed  ends  of  the  cable  till  the  other  end  is  reached, 
when  the  final  splice  is  made,  and  the  cable  is  com- 
pleted throughout.  Under  favorable  conditions  of 
weather,  the  laying  can  be  accomplished  at  the  rate  of 
about  seven  nautical  miles  per  hour.  The  Commercial 
Cable  Company's  stations  are  fitted  with  the  latest 
and  most  improved  cable  apparatus,  provided  with 
every  appliance  conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  sys- 
tem which  is  most  complete,  and  designed  to  connect 
Europe  with  America  by  the  quickest,  most  reliable  and 
direct  route.  The  cables  are  all  operated  by  means  of 
the  Siphon  Recorder,  an  extremely  delicate  and  in- 
genious telegraph  instrument,  the  invention  of  Lord 
Kelvin.  This  instrument  consists  essentially  of  a 
rectangular  coil,  containing  many  turns  of  extremely 
tine  silk-covered  wire  (suspended  between  the  poles  of 
a  powerful  magnet),  and  a  fine  glass  tube,  of  about  the 
thickness  of  a  coarse  hair,  bent  into  the  form  of  a 
siphon,  and  so  attached  to  a  very  tine  stretched  wire 
that  it  may  be  free  to  move  backwards  or  forwards  as 
directed  by  the  movements  of  the  rectangular  coil,  and 
to  which  it  is  attached  by  an  almost  invisible  fibre  of 
raw  silk.    The  higher  leg  of  the  siphon  dips  into  a 
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small  trough  of  specially  prepared  ink,  w  hile  past  its 
lower  end  is  drawn,  by  a  suitable  motor,  a  continuous 
tape  of  white  paper,  along  the  middle  of  which,  when 
the  siphon  is  at  rest,  is  traced  a  tine,  clear  ink  line.  In 
order  to  avoid  friction  between  the  end  of  the  siphon 
and  the  paper  tape,  which  would  impede  the  movements 
of  this  delicately  suspended  coil,  the  siphon  is  vibrated 
rapidly  to  and  from  the  paper  by  an  electrical  machine 
or  vibrator,  resulting  in  tracing  a  dotted  instead  of  an 
absolutely  continuous  line. 

Signaling  is  effected  by  means  of  a  simple  device 
called  a  "  reversing  key,"  consisting  of  two  light  spring 
levers,  crossed  at  right  angles,  above  or  below,  by 


contact-bearing  metallic  bars.  The  cable  is  connected  I 
to  one  lever,  and  a  ground  wire  to  the  other,  while  to 
the  two  transverse  bars  are  joined  respectively  the 
positive  and  negative  poles  of  a  battery  or  other  source 
of  electric  energy.  Thus  the  positive  or  negative  pole 
of  the  battery  may  be  connected  to  the  cable  at  will, 
and  currents  of  either  polarity  caused  to  pass  into  the 
cable  and  through  the  signaling  coil  at  the  distant  end 
to  ground.  The  signaling  coil  responds  to  these  cur- 
rents by  rotating  on  its  axis  to  the  right  or  left,  accord- 
ing to  the  polarity  of  the  signal,  and  every  move  of  the 
coil  is  recorded  by  the  siphon  on  the  continuous  strip 
of  paper.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet,  figures,  and 
other  characters  are  formed  by  pre-arranged  combina- 
tions of  right  and  left  movements.  The  letter  "a"  is 
designated  by  one  movement  to  the  left  and  one  to  the 
right;  "b,"  of  one  to  the  right  and  three  to  the  left, 
and  so  on.  On  the  tape  these  signals  appear  above  or 
below  the  line,  which,  when  the  siphon  is  at  rest,  it» 
traces  along  the  center  of  the  tape.  These  hieroglyphics 
are  translated  by  the  operator  as  the  tape  glides  along 
in  front  of  him. 

The  method  of  signaling  above  described  is  most 
generally  employed,  but  the  Commercial  Cable  Com- 
pany have  largely  improved  it  by  substituting  for  the 
reversing  key  a  most  interesting  apparatus  known  as 
the  "Automatic  Transmitter,"  thereby  adding  greatly 
to  accuracy  and  speed.  Its  function  is  to  replace  the 
ordinary  combination  of  men  and  reversing  key,  byaj 
mechanism  which  combines  the  utmost  uniformity  of 
signal,  with  speed  and  ease  impossible  by  hand.  The 
cables  of  the  Commercial  Gable  Company  are  all 
duplexed,  which  permits  of  signaling  in  both  directions 
at  the  same  time,  thus  practically  doubling 
their  capacity  for  electrical  intercourse. 

Each  operator  performs  eight  hours  duty 
per  day,  and  although  the  terminal  cable  sta- 
tions are  located  at  isolated  places,  it  must  not 
be  imagined  that  the  periods  for  recreation  are 
dull  and  monotonous,  for  what  with  fishing, 
shooting,  boating,  lawn  tennis,  sleighing, 
skating,  snow-shoeing,  dancing,  and  music, 
together  with  a  well-stocked  library,  reading- 
room,  and  billiard-room,  no  season  of  the  year 
is  without  its  pleasures  and  amusements, 
Which  are  at  all  times  entered  into  with  com- 
mendable heartiness  and  appreciation  by  the 
employees  of  the  cable  service  and  their  fam- 
ilies. At  the  cable  station  at  Hazel  Hill, 
Canso,  N.  S..  the  permanent  staff  numbers 
about  sixty,  who,  with  their  wives  and  fam- 
ilies, form  a  very  pleasant  little  community. 
They  are  kept  in  the  closest  possible  touch 
with  the  old  world  and  the  new,  and  every 
important  item  of  news  is  thus  conveyed  to 
the  operators  working  the  cables,  even  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  editor  in  his  sanctum. 

Occasionally  a  storm-driven  vessel  will 
drag  its  anchors  and  break  a  cable.  A  break 
having  occurred,  or  a  "fault"  developed, 
steps  are  taken  to  ascertain  its  location.  The 
conductor  of  the  cable  offers  a  certain  amount 
of  obstruction,  or  "  resistance,"  to  the  passage 
of  the  electric  current.  Apparatus  has  been 
devised  for  measuring  the  amount  of  this  re- 
sistance. The  unit  of  resistance  is  called  aiv 
"Ohm,"  after  the  great  German  physicist 
Who  discovered  and  expounded  the  laws  of 
the  electric  current.  The  exact  resistance  per 
nautical  mile  of  the  conductor  of  any  given 
cable  is  known  to  the  electricians  in  charge. 
Resistance  practically  ceases  at  the  point  where  the 
conductor  makes  considerable  contact  with  the  water; 
therefore,  supposing  the  known  resistance  per  mile  to  be 
two  "ohms,"  and  the  measuring  apparatus  indicates  a 
total  resistance  of  eight  hundred  "ohms,"  the  position 
of  the  break  will  be  four  hundred  miles  from  the  shore. 
With  this  information,  the  captain  of  the  repairing 
steamer  is  able  to  determine,  by  his  charts  of  the  course 
of  the  cable,  the  latitude  and  longitude  where  the  break 
has  occurred,  and  can  proceed  with  certainty  to  effect 
the  repair.  The  ship  having  arrived  at  a  point  near 
which  it  has  been  determined  a  cable  is  broken,  the 
captain  verifies  the  position  by  the  usual  observations 
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pf  the  navigator.  He  can  further  prove  the  location  by 
me  depth  of  water  and  the  character  of  the  sea  bottom, 
both  of  which  are  marked  upon  the  charts.  Being  sat- 
isfied that  the  ship  is  at  the  right  place,  a  conical,  flat- 
pottomed,  hollow  vessel,  built  of  one-quarter  inch  or 
three-eighths  inch  steel,  and  called  a  "mark  buoy,"  is 
dropped  overboard  and  anchored,  to  make  a  point  from 
which  to  carry  on  operations.  The  ship  leaves  the 
buoy  and  steams  away  to  a  convenient  distance  from 
the  supposed  broken  end  of  the  cable,  a  heavy  iron 
grapnel  is  lowered,  and  the  ship  steams  back  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  the  cable. 

The  ordinary  grapnel  has  a  shank  about  four  feet 
long,  five  prongs,  and  weighs  two  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds.  This  is  the  original  style,  and  is  still  a  use- 
ful tool  for  general  work.  As  the  ship  steams  across 
the  line  of  cable,  the  iron  fingers  of  the  grapnel  rake 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  the  strain  indicated  on  the 
dynamometer  gives  notice  when  something  is  seized.  If 
the  indications  be  erratic,  the  grapnel  is  probably  only 
engaging  the  projections  of  an  uneven  bottom,  but  if 
the  strain  steadily  increases  the  cable  has  been  caught. 
The  ship  is  then  stopped,  and  the  hauling-in  machinery 
set  in  motion.  In  due  course  the  grapnel,  holding  the 
cable,  appears.  Men  are  lowered  to  it,  who  secure  the 
cable  by  chains  on  each  side  of  the  bight,  which  is 
then  cut  in  two.  The  ends  are  hauled  on  board  and 
connected  with  the  testing-room.  One  of  the  ends  will 
be  surely  that  of  the  section  of  cable,  which  then  affords 
communication  between  the  ship  and  the  shore.  The 
other  end  will  be  a  short  piece  from  the  ship  to  the 
point  of  fracture.  The  tests  and  communication  with 
the  shore  indicating  that  the  cable  on  that  side  is 
electrically  perfect,  the  end  is  seaied,  attached  to  a  buoy, 
and  dropped  overboard.  The  short  piece  to  the  frac- 
ture is  picked  up  and  stowed  away.  The  steamer  then 
proceeds  to  grapple  for  the  end  of  the  cable  communi- 
cating with  the  other  shore.  Having  secured  it,  and 
the  tests  indicating  that  it  is  perfect,  it  is  spliced  to  a 
length  of  spare  cable  on  board,  and  the  ship  commences 
to  pay  out  toward  the  buoyed  end,  which  in  due  course 
is  reached  and  taken  on  board.  Tests  are  now  made 
by  the  ship's  electrician,  and  by  both  shore  stations. 
No  other  fault  appearing,  the  cable  goes  into  the  hands 
of  the  splicing  gang,  who  lay  back  the  outer  steel  wire 
armor  so  that  when  the  core  has  been  cut  and  reioined, 
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the  armor  wires, 
relaid,  will  over- 
lap the  joint  some 
fifteen  or  twenty 
feet.  The  two 
ends  of  the  con 
ductor  are 
scarfed  and 
firmly  sol- 
dered to- 
gether. A 
very  small 
amount  of 
Chatter- 
ton's  com- 
pound (a  mixture  of  gutta-percha  and  Stockholm  tar) 
is  applied,  and  worked  with  a  hot  iron  so  as  to  leave 
no  air  spaces.  The  ends  of  the  gutta-percha  are  heated 
with  a  spirit  lamp,  and  drawn  down  until  they  meet 
about  the  middle  of  the  exposed  conductor.  A  strip  of 
gutta-percha  is  softened  and  wrapped  round  and  round 
upon  itself  at  the  joint,  and  worked  down  to  the  diam- 
eter of  the  core.  The  joint  is  then  placed  in  a  trough 
of  ice  and  water  and  allowed  to  remain  there  about 
twenty  minutes,  to  become  haru  throughout.  The  joint- 
er now  gives  way  to  the  splicer,  who  replaces  the  jute 
cushion  and  armor  wires  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their 
original  condition.  Heavy  tarred  jute  yarn  is  put  on 
as  tightly  as  possible  with  serving  mallets  over  the 
whole  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  which  com- 
pletes the  splice,  and  the  cable  is  ready  to  be  dropped 
overboard. 

With  reference  to  the  connection  of  field  telegraphs 
with  the  cables,  the  United  States  Signal  Corps  (mili- 
tary telegraphs)  equipped  with  wire  and  apparatus, 
builds  a  line  to  the  various  army  posts,  and,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  service  in  Cuba,  the  terminal  cable  office 
becomes  subject  to  the  military,  and  a  strict  censorship 
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is  established.  This  censorship  prevents  the  trans- 
mission of  messages  to  or  from  officials  of  Spain  or 
any  of  her  colonies,  also  all  private  code  or  cipher  mes- 
sages, and  messages  which  might  convey  information 
inimical  to  the  United  States.  Messages  to  or  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  members  of  his  cabi- 
net, and  messages  from  or  to  accredited  agents  of 
neutral  governments  are  exempt,  but  they  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  and  signed  by  recognized  officials.  The 
chief  signal  officer  appoints  a  censor  at  New  York,  w  ho 
is  authorized  to  examine  every  message  passing  through 
the  various  offices,  and  to  stop  any  message,  or  to 
eliminate  therefrom  any  passages  which  he  may  con- 
sider harmful  to  the  Government. 

The  cable  between  Hongkong  and  Manila  was  cut 
on  May  1st  by  Admiral  Dewey,  since  which 

time  telegraphic  ;  communication  with  Manila  has 
been  interrupted,  and  mes- 
sages can  be  sent  only  as 
far  as  Hongkong.  The 
ordinary  time  of  trans- 
|  mission  between  Hong- 
?  kong  and  New  York  is 
about  two  hours.  Cross- 
ing the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
Waterville,  Ireland,  by  the 
Commercial  cables,  a  distance 
of  some  3,000  miles  from  New 
Y.ork,  messages  for  Manila 
are  sent  to  London,  thence  to 
wall,  by  land  line,  300  miles; 
miles;  to  Gibraltar,  337  miles; 
to  Suez,  by  land  lines,  200 
miles;  through  the  Red  Sea,  by  cable,  to  Aden,  1,403 
miles;  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Bombay,  1,851  miles; 
by  land  line  to  Madras,  800  miles;  across  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  to  Penang,  1,498  miles;  to  Singapore,  388  miles; 
to  Saigon,  Cochin  China,  600  miles;  to  Hongkong, 
460  miles;  to  Manila,  529  miles.  In  its  course  from 
New  York  to  Manila  a  message  traverses  three  conti- 
nents, and  follows  the  beds  of  two  oceans  and  four 
seas,  covering  a  total  distance  of  about  13,348  miles. 

In  case  the  above  route  is  interrupted,  messages  can 
be  forwarded  by  another  route,  which  is  somewhat  less 
direct,  as  follows:  From  London  to  Germany,  along 
Southern  Russia  to  the  Black  Sea,  thence  through 
Persia,  India,  Burmah,  and  Siam  to  Hongkong.  The 
latter  is  a  most  important  cable  center,  messages  being 
forwarded  thence  to  the  most  remote  places  in  the  far 

East.   

SPEEDY  SUBJECTS. 

A  mathematician  has  compiled  the  following  list  of 
speeds  per  second:  The  snail,  one-half  inch;  a  man 
walking,  6  feet;  a  fast  runner,  23  feet;  a_fly,  24  feet; 
fast  skater,  38  feet;  a  carrier  pigeon,  87  feet;  locomo- 
tive—  60  miles  an  hour  —  88  feet; -swallows,  220  feet; 
the  worst  cyclone  known,  380  feet;  the  Krakatoa  wave 
—  at  the  volcanic  catastrophe  of  August  27,  1893,  in  the 
Sunda  Islands  —  940  feet;  the  surface  of  the  globe  on 
sea  level  at  the  equator,  1,500  feet;  the  moon,  3,250 
feet;  the  sun,  <j'A  miles;  the  earth,  18  miles;  Holley's 
comet  in  the  perihelion,  235  miles;  electric  current  on 
telegraph  wire  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
277,100  miles;  electric  current  in  copper  wire  armatures, 
21,000  miles;  light,  180,000  miles.  We  leave  it  to  our 
readers  to  verify  these  figures.  As  all  competent 
mathematicians  are  said  to  be  absent-minded,  we  sup- 
pose the  omission  of  the  speed  of  the  bicycle  in  tin- 
above  list  can  be  accounted  tor. 


It  is  perhaps  true  that  the  French  have  no  word  in 
their  vocabulary  that  conveys  the  meaning  of  "home." 
Chez  lui  is  certainly  no  equivalent.  But  the  French 
are  not  now  above  borrowing  from  the  English  a  good 
word.  "  Le  home  "has  been  adopted  by  "La  Fronde," 
the  new  paper  for  women,  published  in  Paris,  as  the 
title  of  a  ladies'  corner.  Recently  a  "  home "  for 
French  governesses  was  opened  in  London.  It  is  only 
common  decency  to  lend  the  French  a  few  useful  voca- 
bles; "we  Britons,"  says  a  fair-minded  Englishman, 
"have  been  adapting  the  best  of  their  stock  for  some 
nine  centuries."— Ex. 


• '  \  OURS  TRULY." 

The  habits  of  people  in  signing  letters  are  receiving 
some  attention.  The  curt  "  Yours  "  and  "  Yours  truly" 
are  found  not  only  in  business  letters  but  in  personal 
notes  as  well,  for  there  are  plenty  of  correspondents 
who  don't  believe  in  gush,  and  who  think  that  "  Yours 
truly"  or  "sincerely"  means  all  they  wish  to  convey. 

Opposed  to  these  sensible  and  essentially  practical 
persons  is  that  class  of  writers  made  up  usually  of 
young  and  enthusiastic  individuals.  The  use  of  the 
word  love  by  such  people  is  a  distressing  sign  of 
emotional  weakness,  of  carelessness,  or  of  insincerity, 
and  possibly  arises  from  the  same  impulse  that  prompts 
women  to  kiss  each  other  indiscriminately. 

"  Cordially  yours,"  is  seen  more  and  more  frequently 
now  in  notes  between  acquaintances  who  are  on  dis- 
tinctly friendly  or  cordial  terms.  After  all,  "  Your 
friend,"  when  it  can  be  used  truthfully,  is  a  simple  and 
satisfactory  way  of  ending  friendly  letters.  Some 
people  have  the  habit  of  not  prefacing  their  names  with 
any  set  form  of  words  at  the  end  of  letters.  They  stop 
when  they  get  through,  and  simply  write  their  signa- 
tures.— "Home  Journal." 


MARINE  FREAKS. 

One  of  the  strangest  and  most  costly  disasters  on 
this  coast  occurred  the  latter  part  of  June  last,  when 
two  handsome  river  boats,  the  "Stag  Hound"  and 
the  "Game  Cock,"  completely  collapsed  at  sea  while 
en  route  from  Seattle  to  St.  Michaels  for  service  on  the 
Yukon  River.    These  two  vessels  had  just  been  com- 


pleted at  an  aggregate  cost  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  They  were  of  the  stern-wheel  pattern  and 
were  being  towed  by  the  steamer,  "  Elihu  Thompson." 
When  well  into  the  open  sea  neither  vessel  was  a 'lis  to 
stand  the  strain  and  literally  snapped  in  tw  o.  Fortu- 
nately they  were  each  heavily  laden  with  one  hunJred 


Till  QAME  COCK. 
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and  twenty-eight  cords  of  w  ood,  all  that  prevented  their 
sinking  into  a  watery  grave.  With  great  difficulty 
they  were  towed  back  to  Seattle,  and,  except  their 
machinery,  are  total  wrecks.  The  photographs 
herewith  are  the  first  published  of  these  unfortunate 
vessels. 


AN  UNDERGROUND  ENEMY. 

A.  M.  DOLE. 

HERE  is  a  fortune  awaiting  the  man 
who  will  invent  a  means  for  extermin- 
ating the  pocket  gopher  (Thomomys 
talpoides).  The  amount  of  damage 
done  among  the  ranches  of  Southern 
California  by  this  furry  little  foe  is 
estimated  at  half  a  million  dollars  a  year, 
i  While  winged  pests  in  myriads,  scale  in- 
sects almost  as  numerous  as  sands  by 
the  sea,  and  legions  of  fungi  parasites 
openly  threaten  the  orchards  and  vineyards  of  the 
semi-tropics,  the  gopher,  ever  a  menace  to  farmer  and 
fruit-grower,  makes  an  underground  attack  on  tree 
and  vine. 

In  its  stealthy  way  it  is  the  most  destructive  of  mam- 
mals, no  other  American  rodent  being  so  exclusively 
subterranean.  The  California  gopher  is  a  smug  ani- 
mal, grayish-brown  in  color,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
rat,  with  small  bead  eyes,  pointed  nose,  and  thick  in- 
cisor teeth  that  protrude  from  the  mouth  almost  like 
tusks.  The  rodent  is  admirably  equipped  for  life  un- 
derground, in  the  possession  of  well-knit  forefeet, 
mailed  with  powerful  curved  claws.  These  are  used 
as  scrapers  for  excavating.  One  large  external  pocket 
is  sewed,  by  nature's  stitching,  to  each  cheek.  These 
pockets  serve  as  knapsacks  for  stowing  away  root 
chips  and  green  foods,  the  fragments  being  carefully 
cut  into  sections,  and  packed  lengthwise  therein  with 
soldier-like  order  and  precision.  When  empty,  the 
sacks  hang  loosely,  giving  a  mastiff  expression  to  the 
flabby  cheeks.  With  the  pouches  tilled,  however,  the 
short  animal  looks  as  though  he  were  in  for  a  spell  of 
mumps. 

The  gopher  breeds  in  a  nest  in  the  dry  soil.  Litters 
of  from  six  to  ten  young  are  commonly  found.  The 
mother  gopher  will  tight  savagely  for  her  family,  and 
not  one  will  attempt  flight  if  cornered.  When  attacked, 
they  make  a  game,  brave  battle,  using  their  biting 
teeth  and  sharp  claws  for  weapons.  The  animals  are 
migratory,  and  have  been  noticed  at  night,  traveling 
overland,  with  an  awkward  hopping  gait,  from  dry 
toward  greener  fields. 

The  modus  operandi  of  this  nocturnal  marauder  — 
for,  like  the  burglar,  he  works  at  night  —  is  interesting. 
The  scene  of  operation  is  usually  an  orchard,  or  field  of 
alfalfa,  which  latter  product  largely  constitutes  the 


THE  CALIFORNIA  "POCKET 

fodder  crop  of  the  arid  regions  in  the  Southwest.  The 
gopher  first  burrows  a  slanting  shaft  into  the  ground 
to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  then  digs  a  main  runway,  two 
inches  or  more  in  diameter,  and  parallel  to  the  surface. 
The  object  is  to  wage  systematic  campaign  against  root 
and  trunk.  The  little  animal  is  no  dilettante  in  the 
matter  of  root  selection.  He  is  rather  an  herb  con- 
noisseur, with  the  trained  taste  of  an  epicure.  Conse- 
quently, the  healthiest  trees  in  the  orchard,  and  the 
finest  vines  of  the  vineyard,  are  oftenest  served  on  the 
gopher's  menu.  The  rodent  never  digs  aimlessly, 
always  having  an  end  in  view.  He  is  a  rapid  worker, 
so  industrious  and  persevering  that  he  might  well  be 
an  example  to  many  people.  All  earth  taken  from  the 
gopher  tunnel  is  pushed  back  along  the  main  course, 
up  through  the  slanting  passage,  and  deposited  in  a 


small  pile  at  its  mouth.  When  the  main  runway  be- 
comes of  such  length  that  soil  deposition  from  the  first 
shaft  becomes  irksome,  that  outlet  is  closed  up.  Then 
keen  gopher  instinct  leads  the  animal  to  dig  another 
slanting  channel  upward  to  the  ground  surface,  and 
farther  along  the  course,  making  a  second  earth  drift. 
Each  mound  contains  about  six  quarts  of  earth.  So 
persistent  is  the  four-footed  toiler,  that  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  single  runway  to  be  long  enough  to  require 
six  side  channels,  whose  external  bumps  of  soil  indi- 
cate the  main  course.  The  presence  of  these  mounds, 
which  are  scattered  about  like  Vesuvian  pigmies,  is 
usually  the  first  warning  to  the  orchardist  that  his 
acres  are  being  undermined  by  an  unseen  enemy.  No 
Pompeii  or  Herculaneum  is  more  completely  buried  be- 
neath its  vol- 
c an ic  pile, 
than  is  a  go- 
pher city  of 
channels  un- 
der its  tiny 
hills. 

One  c  a  n 
easily  imag- 
ine the  wide- 
spread dam- 
age a  colony 
of  these  tun- 
nel workers 
may  do  to 
vegetation. 
They  stop  at 

nothing  in  their  zeal  to  war  green  herbage.  Attacking  a 
tree,  where  roots  diverge  from  the  trunk,  they  gnaw  a 
complete  circumference  around  the  bark,  thereby  stop- 
ping the  sap  flow.  This  girdling,  or  "collaring,"  as  it 
is  generally  called,  is  the  way  in  which  citrus  and  de- 
ciduous orchards  are  injured.  Ranchmen,  not  finding 
what  they  sought  in  Mr.  Webster's  dictionary,  recog- 
nizing necessity  as  the  mother  of  invention,  have  given 
to  the  Southwest  a  new  verb,  especially  for  gopher 
usage.    And  a  "  gophered  "  tree  is  considered  doomed. 

The  wily  mammal  has  been  known  to  honeycomb 
sixteen  square  feet  of  a  lemon  grove,  so  deeply  and 
delicately  that  a  horse,  cultivating  the  soil  after  the 
grove  had  been  irrigated,  was  engulfed,  and  with  diffi- 
culty rescued  from  the  miry  meshes. 

Away  back  in  the  seventies,  when  the  early  settlers 
were  first  beginning  to  cultivate  orchards,  the  gopher 

was  such  a 
pest  that  one 
of  the  Cali- 
fornia legisla- 
tures voted  a 
bounty  of 
eight  cents 
for  every  go- 
p he r  scalp 
taken.  A 
number  of 
men  made 
substantial 
livings  from 
gopher  boun- 
ties while  the 
~  ,  ~     law  was  oper- 

opher.'  ative-  Noris 

this  surpris- 
ing when  it  is  known  that  one  ranchman,  after  a  single 
irrigation  of  a  twenty-acre  alfalfa  field,  counted  up 
nearly  one  thousand  three  hundred  drowned  gophers  as 
his  prisoners.  For  their  scalps  he  received  a  warrant 
amounting  to  over  one  hundred  dollars  from  the  justice 
of  the  peace  of  the  township.  Although  at  this  time 
untold  numbers  of  scalps  were  turned  in,  the  gopher 
population  was  not  in  the  main  decreased.  The  State, 
recognizing  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  amount 
of  bounty  money  paid  bid  fair  to  bankrupt  the  treasury, 
repealed  the  law  at  the  next  legislative  session. 

Gopher  depredations  are  now  very  widespread,  and 
the  great  harm  done  to  agriculture  by  the  gopher  army 
has  become  an  evil  of  such  magnitude  that  there  is 
general  demand  for  an  economic  means  for  the  pest's 
annihilation. 


A  MAMMOTH  OCEAN  RAFT. 

ENOS  BROWN. 

The  largest  marine  structure  that  ever  entered  tl 
harbor  of  San  Francisco,  or,  for  that  matter,  whio 
ever  sailed  upon  the  broad  waves  of  the  Pacific  Oce; 
came  into  port  a  few  days  ago  from  the  Columbi 
River.  It  was  a  gigantic  raft  of  piles  of  the  Orego 
fir,  and  far  surpassed  any  previous  attempt  at  tram 
porting  lumber  in  bulk,  ever  made  upon  this  or  an 
other  coast. 

The  marvelous  dimensions  of  this  monster  raft  wi 
convey  some  conception  of  its  immensity.  It  was  conr 
posed  of  over  10,000  piles,  each  from  30  to  100  feet  i 
length,  and  from  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter  at  th 


.000  LINEAL  jFEET  OF  LUMBER. 

butt.  Its  total  weight  was  over  10,000  tons,  and  the 
contents  measured  10,000,000  lineal  feet.  Its  length 
was  600  feet,  and  width,  50  feet.  From  top  to  bottom 
it  was  45  feet,  and  it  drew  30  feet  in  the  water.  Fronr 
Stella,  Washington,  where  it  was  put  together,  to  San 
Francisco  is  700  miles,  and  it  took  five  and  a  half  days 
for  a  large  collier  to  tow  it  this  distance  at  a  speed  of 
four  knots  per  hour. 

To  make  this  great  raft,  the  trees  from  500  acres 
of  forest  were  utilized.  In  the  center,  from  end  to 
end,  a  chain  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  running  the 
whole  length,  was  securely  fastened;  on  the  outside, 
at  intervals  of  ten  feet,  a  chain  equally  strong  sur- 
rounded this  raft.  The  center  chain  was  connected 
with  each  outside  cable  in  two  places,  so  that  the 
greater  the  strain  on  one  part,  the  greater  rigidity  would 
be  secured  on  the  whole  length.  The  monster  arrived 
after  a  voyage  especially  favorable,  and  without  strain- 
ing a  single  cable.  The  financial  results  of  the  experi 
ment  assure  a  continuance  of  this  method  of  transport 
ing  timber  in  the  near  future. 


CLOTHES  LINE  AND  FREIGHT  CAR. 

A  laundress  came  out  of  a  house  on  one  of  the  sid 
streets  of  the  city  with  a  basketful  of  wet  clothes.  She 
took  up  a  coil  of  rope,  fastened  one  end  of  it  to  a  stout 
hook  on  the  corner  of  the  house,  and  then  looked  about 
inquiringly  for  a  suitable  support  for  the  other  end. 
Thirty  feet  away  was  a  telegraph  pole,  and  she  tied  the 
rope  to  that. 

She  hung  the  line  full  of  the  wet  clothes,  but  her 
basket  was  far  from  empty.  There  was  no  post  and  no 
second  telegraph  pole  near,  but  standing  on  a  side  track 
twenty  feet  away  were  two  freight  cars,  and  she  tied  the 
end  of  her  rope  to  the  nearer  car. 

Ten  minutes  later  an  engine  backed  down  on  the  side 
track;  a  brief  delay,  and  there  was  a  bumping  sound 
and  the  line  of  clothes  shook  in  a  dizzy  fashion.  A 
second  brief  delay,  a  hrakeman  waved  his  hands,  and 
the  engine  moved  off  with  the  two  freight  cars. 

The  clothesline  tightened,  stretched,  and  then  parted 
with  a  loud  snap.  One  part  of  the  clothes  was  left 
trailing  on  the  ground,  and  the  other  dangled  like  a 
heavy  kite  tail  from  the  rear  of  the  moving  freight  car. 
In  an  instant  the  dismayed  laundress  realized  what  had 
happened.    She  ran  after  the  retreating  cars,  shrieking  : 

"Stop!  stop!  You're  a  runnin' off  with  my  washin'!" 

She  might  as  well  have  called  to  the  wind;  and  after 
a  breathless  chase  of  a  few  hundred  yards  she  gave  it 
up  and  returned  to  repair  damages  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line. 


A  NAVAL  REMINISCENCE. 

J.  F.  ROSE-SOLEY. 

itjl  It  is  astonishing  what  new  lights  a  little  personal 
h  eminiscence  will  often  throw  upon  great  historical 
titvents.    It  is  one  thing  to  have  read  about  a  battle,  or 
Kb  shipwreck,  or  a  flood,  quite  another  to  meet  a  person 
jvho  actually  participated  in  the  tragedy,  and  came 
91  through  safely  where  so  many  others  lost  their  lives, 
t    Everybody,  of  course,  has  heard  of  the  great  Samoan 
hurricane  of  1889,  where  so  many  brave  sailors  and 
<  fine  ships  were  lost.    The  ships,  as  far  as  the  Ameri- 
can navy  was  concerned,  did  not  matter  much;  they 
1  ,-ielonged  to  the  old  type  of  wooden  cruiser,  long  since 
tl  )bsolete,  and  replaced  by  the  splendid  ironclads  of  the 
lew  navy.    The  Germans  suffered  more  severely,  for 
hey  lost  three  modern  vessels,  and  the  melancholy 
vreck  of  the  "Adler"  is  still  to  be  seen,  piled  high  and 
iry  on  Apia  reef,  a  lasting  memento  of  the  power  of 
:he  sea  which  ranged  into  the  bottle-shaped  harbor  on 
hat  awful  day.    The  oldest  island  resident  has  never 
;een  anything  like  these  seas,  yet,  strangely  enough, 
he  wind  was  not  of  extraordinary  violence,  and  flimsy 

■  Lvooden  structures  escaped  unhurt  whilst  powerful 

mips  were  cast  like  corks  upon  the  beach. 
The  wreck  of  the  "Adler"  lay  undisturbed  on  the 
I  'eef  for  years,  the  seas  which  threw  her  there  were 
I  lever  equaled  until  one  equinoctial  day  some  two  years 
igo.    There  was  little  or  no  wind,  no  hurricane  was 
neard  of  in  the  vicinity,  yet,  suddenly,  great  seas  com- 
menced to  sweep  from  the  northward  into  the  open 
mouth  of  the  harbor.    Fortunately,  there  were  no  ves- 
i,  sels  to  injure;  the  wreck  of  the  "Adler"  was  all  the 
i  sea  could  find  to  sport  with.    The  waves  took  the 

■  skeleton  hulk,  which  for  eight  years  had  lain  undis- 
•  kurbed  on  its  bed  of  coral,  and  turned  it  right  over. 

rl  Next  day,  when  the  waves  had  subsided,  and  the 
1  harbor  had  resumed  its  normal  glassy  appearance,  the 
beach  was  lined  with  natives  gathering  a  new  product 
of  the  sea.  Nothing  less  than  coal,  great  lumps  of 
t  which,  rounded  and  polished  with  the  action  of  the 
t  waves,  are  to  be  picked  up  after  every  great  storm. 
]■  The  bunkers  of  the  wrecked  vessels  are  slowly  giving 
i  up  their  contents,  to  be  applied  to  peaceful  uses  by  the 
:  practical  Samoans. 

:  I  Other  reminiscences  of  the  wrecked  vessels  are  con- 
:  stantly  coming  to  light  in  Apia  harbor.    The  same 
storm  cast  up  the  great  rudder  of  the  "  Vandalia,"  a 
,  huge  gun-metal  casting,  which  was  afterwards  shipped 
I  to  San  Francisco  and  sold  as  old  metal.    On  a  tine 
;•  day,  looking  down  through  the  translucent  waters  to 
:  the  gaily  colored  bed  of  coral  at  the  bottom,  you  can 
sometimes  see  the  wreck  of  the  "Olga,"  thickly  cov- 
I  ered  with  marine  growths,  marvelous  in  shape  and 
hue.    Loaded  shells  from  the  magazines  are  often 
fished  up  and  sold  by  the  natives.    If  you  take  one  of 
'  the  small  machine  gun  shells  and  polish  it  up  nicely, 
:  it  makes  a  very  pretty  paper  weight,  and  they  are  to  be 
seen  on  almost  every  writing  table  in  Apia.    But  first 
you  must  unscrew  the  brass  head  and  extract  the 
Icharge,  a  difficult  and  perhaps  dangerous  task.  I 
tried  the  powder  out  of  one  of  these  shells,  and  though 
it  had  been  eight  years  under  water,  it  still  exploded 
with  a  slight  puff. 

All  these  things  keep  the  memory  of  the  great  hurri- 
Icane  alive  in  the  minds  of  the  white  people  who  dwell 
Bin  stagnant  Samoa.  But  in  San  Francisco  it  is  differ- 
Bent.  The  ships  are  gone  and  the  men  are  gone,  and 
I  the  city  is  too  busy  hustling  for  itself  to  think  of  such 

■  trifles.    So,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  the  other  day, 

■  when  I  met  an  old  sailor  who  knew  all  about  the  hurri- 
Icane,  who  had  been  one  of  the  crew  of  the  ill-fated 

■  "Trenton."     He  had  knocked  about  all   over  the 

■  world  in  Uucle  Sam's  ships,  and  fortune  made  him  a 
sharer  in  the  famous  greeting  between  the  American 

■  "Trenton  "  and  the  English  "  Calliope,"— one  of  those 
I  incidents  which  now  and  again  crop  up  to  emphasize 

the  friendly  feeling  which  prevails  between  the  sailors 
of  the  two  nations. 

Old  Admiral  Josiah  Latnall's  assertion  that  "  blood 
is  thicker  than  water,"  still  holds  good.    We  had  an 
instance  of  it  recently  at  Hongkong,  where  one  hundred 
and  fifty  British  and  American  sailors  joined  forces  and 
I  literally  wiped  the  streets  of  the  Chinese  town  with 


four  hundred  foreigners.  The  conduct  of  the  "  Tren- 
ton's" sailors  will  never  be  forgotten.  In  the  height 
of  the  hurricane,  when  the  "  Trenton  "  was  almost  en- 
gulfed by  mountainous  seas,  and  death  in  its  most 
horrible  form  stared  every  man  in  the  face,  the  "Cal- 
liope" appeared  from  out  the  mist,  striving  against 
terrible  odds  to  win  her  way  through  the  narrow  pas- 
sage to  the  open  seas.  That  she  succeeded  was  simply 
a  matter  of  superior  engine  power  and  skilful  handling, 
but  the  old  sailor's  story  threw  quite  a  new  light  on  the 
affair. 

"  We  thought  we  were  gone,  sure,  on  board  the 
'  Trenton,'  "  he  said,  "  and  so  did  the  '  Calliope  '  people. 
They  were  nearly  giving  up  the  struggle,  but  the 
'  Trenton  '  boys  saved  'em. 

"  You  see,  where  we  were  layin'  the  channel  was  so 
narrow  that  the  '  Calliope  '  had  to  squeeze  close  to  get 
between  us  and  the  reef.  Our  first  lieutenant  was  a 
bit  breezy  that  day — and  small  blame  to  him,  consider- 
ing the  time  we  had  been  having.  So  when  he  saw 
the  'Calliope'  close  alongside,  and  noted  the  fix  she 
was  in,  he  thought  it  time  to  give  her  men  a  bit  of  en- 
couragement. We  had  a  tine  band  of  music  on  board 
— all  Italians,  they  were,  but  not  sailor  men.  So,  when 
he  gave  the  order  for  the  band  to  muster  on  the  quarter 
deck,  we  had  to  turn  them  out  from  all  sorts  of  hiding 
places  below.  At  last  we  got  the  Italians  on  deck, 
shivering  and  shaking  and  scarcely  able  to  hold  their 
instruments. 

"  But,  while  their  knees  were  giving  way  beneath 
them,  our  lieutenant  put  courage  into  them.  '  Play, 
you  angels!'  he  roared,  'play  "Hail  Columbia,"  for 
your  lives!'  The  band  daren't  do  anything  else  but 
obey;  they  blew  the  brass  and  banged  the  drum  with 
all  their  might.  Out  through  the  storm,  right  above 
the  howling  of  the  winds,  good  old  'Hail  Columbia' 
went  to  encourage  the  Britishers  struggling  alongside. 

"Still,  this  wasn't  enough  for  the  lieutenant.  'Up 
into  the  rigging,  every  man  Jack  of  you!'  he  cried, 
'  up,  and  cheer  the  English  ! '  We  did  cheer,  I  can  tell 
you,  though  we  thought  we  were  going  to  die  the  next 
minute.  The  'Calliope'  seemed  to  take  heart  again, 
for  she  forged  slowly  past  us,  and,  in  another  moment, 
the  driving  mist  hid  her  from  sight  as  she  made  for  the 
open  sea. 

"We  didn't  die,  after  all,"  concluded  the  old  sailor. 
"  We  drove  ashore  and  were  saved  almost  by  a  miracle, 
all  but  one  of  us." 

The  "Trenton,"  by  wonderful  luck,  went  on  the 
beach  alongside  the  already  wrecked  "  Vandalia,"  and 
managed  to  save  many  of  the  crew  of  that  vessel. 
The  sequel  came  a  couple  of  days  later,  when  the 
"Calliope"  returned  safe  and  sound  to  port,  the  only 
one  of  seven  great  war  vessels  which  survived  the 
storm.  Admiral  Kimberly  wrote  to  her  captain  :  "You 
went  out  splendidly,  and  we  all  felt  from  ourjiearts  for 
you;  and  our  cheers  came  with  sincerity  and  admira- 
tion for  the  able  manner  in  which'  you  handled  your 
ship.  We  could  not  have  been  gladder  had  it  been  one 
of  our  ships."   

"  The  increasing  demand  for  Scotch  whisky  calls  for 
more  than  passing  comment,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that '  Scotch  Whisky '  is,  and  will  continue  for  many 
years  to  come,  to  be  the  favorite  beverage  among  con- 
sumers of  that  class  of  spirit,"  declares  an  English 
periodical.  "The  Scotch  distillers  are  gradually,  al- 
though slowly,  doing  away  with  the  peculiar  smoky  or 
peaty  flavor  for  which  Scotch  whisky  is  — or  rather  was 
—  so  characteristic,  and  the  whisky  as  distilled  at  pres- 
ent, compared  with  that  of  some  few  years  since,  shows 
signs  of  great  improvement,  and  this,  compared  with 
the  continued  increase  in  public  favor,  must  of  neces- 
sity create  a  still  larger  demand  for  this  spirit. 

"As  the  business  in  Scotch  whisky  increases,  so  like- 
wise do  the  number  of  competitors,  and  the  lot  of  a 
traveler  for  a  Scotch  whisky  house  is  not  altogether  a 
very  easy  task.  Most— if  not  all  — of  our  local  wine 
merchants  now  have  their  own  special  blends,  while 
many  of  our  large  hotel  proprietors,  especially  in  the 
provinces,  are  keeping  with  the  times  in  this  respect." 

It  has  also  another  advantage  over  the  various  other 
brands  of  whiskies,  in  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  adulterate  it  without  detection. 


LOST  AM)  151  kil  l)  CANNONS. 

Old  Spanish  cannons  are  found  along  the  coast  from 
San  Francisco  to  San  Diego.  Some  are  doing  peaceful 
but  undignified  duty  as  hitching-posts  on  street  corners, 
and  others  are  buried  out  of  sight,  where  they  have 
lain  for  a  half  century  or  more.  Some  of  these  anti- 
quated, smooth-bore,  iron  guns  were  brought  over  from 
Spain  at  the  settlement  of  California,  during  the  last 
century,  as  a  protection  against  the  Indians,  who  were 
more  frightened  by  the  noise  than  the  effectiveness  pf 
the  fearfully  constructed  cannon.  Sailing  vessels  from 
foreign  ports  usually  had  several  on  board,  and  some 
of  them  were  traded  to  the  Spaniards  for  cattle  and 
hides. 

The  native  Californians  objected  to  being  ruled  by 
officers  sent  out  from  Mexico,  and  consequently,  each 
new  Governor  brought  more  artillery.  Sometimes  he 
was  deposed  and  sent  back,  and  again  the  new  ap- 
pointee was  successful,  and  at  one  period  two  rival 
governors  were  holding  the  forts,  one  in  the  north,  the 
other  in  the  south.  Northern  California  objected  to  a 
governor  from  South  California,  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  territory  raised  similar  objections,  thus  making 
the  quarrel  a  purely  local  one.  The  opposing  grand 
armies,  numbering,  perhaps,  a  motley  band  of  five 
hundred  on  each  side,  met  on  the  bloodless  plains  of 
Cahuenga,  a  few  miles  northeast  of  the  pueblo  of 
Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Angelos.  Each  army  was  forti- 
fied by  all  of  the  cannon  it  could  command.  The  battle 
raged  for  two  days,  and  when  the  smoke  cleared  away 
it  was  found  that  the  casualties  were — one  mule  killed, 
and  it  was  a  non-combatant. 

One  of  these  cannons  serves  for  a  hitching-post  at 
the  Dominguez  Rancho,  near  the  historic  field,  and  two 
others  are  anchored  at  the  front  and  rear  entrances  of 
the  Los  Angeles  courthouse.  The  Los  Angeles  His- 
torical Society  has  been  endeavoring  to  get  the  cannon, 
but  the  rancher  will  not  surrender  his  gate-post,  and 
negotiations  have  also  been  unsuccessful  as  to  the 
peaceful  surrender  of  the  others. 

Another  historic  cannon  is  in  the  possession  of  a  Los 
Angeles  Mexican,  who  also  refuses  to  surrender  it.  It 
is  known  as  the  "woman's  cannon."  It  had  been 
used  in  the  various  revolutions,  and  upon  the  approach 
of  the  Americans,  a  Mexican  woman  buried  it  in  her 
garden.  When  the  Mexicans  revolted  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  American  commandant  of  the  town,  this 
cannon  was  dug  up,  and  used  in  the  several  skirmishes 
around  Los  Angeles. 

Santa  Barbara  possesses  a  hitching-post  cannon  with 
a  history.  When  that  pueblo  surrendered,  this  cannon 
was  taken  down  to  the  beach  at  night,  and  buried  at 
low  tide.  The  American  officer,  finding  that  the  inven- 
tory was  one  cannon  short,  levied  a  tax  of  five  hundred 
dollars  on  the  pueblo.  After  this  had  been  paid,  the 
cannon  was  dug  up,  tilled  full  of  sand  and  pebbles,  and 
dragged  up  to  headquarters.  The  indemnity  was  re- 
funded to  the  town  — or  rather,  it  was  paid  over  to  the 
alcalde  to  be  used  for  street  improvements.  In  an  un- 
lucky moment  he  attempted  to  double  the  sum  at  his 
favorite  game  of  monte,  and  lost  it.  The  street  is  im- 
mortalized with  the  name  of  "Calle  de  Los  Cannon 
Perdido"  (street  of  the  lost  cannon). 

On  their  retreat,  whenever  they  had  time,  the  Mexi- 
cans buried  cannons  rather  than  let  them  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Americans. 


The  innovation  of  having  women  serve  as  jurors  in 
Wyoming  is  said  to  have  had  a  beneficial  effect. 
Wyoming  was  the  first  state  to  recognize  women  in 
giving  them  the  right  of  suffrage  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  performing  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  which,  be- 
fore that  time,  had  been  wholly  exercised  by  the  men 
of  the  community.  It  is  claimed  that  female  jurors  are 
much  in  favor  of  enforcing  the  laws  and  punishing 
crime,  but  it  would  be  intesesting  to  note  the  result  of 
their  decisions  in  divorce,  breach  of  promise,  and  other 
cases  where  the  sterner  and  gentler  sex  are  brought 
into  controversy.  When  it  comes  to  the  disposition  of 
dance-house  offenders  and  tin-horn  gamblers  there  is 
no  doubt  that  justice  would  be  done.  We  shall  watch 
with  interest  the  workings  of  these  petticoated  jurors 
n  handling  the  various  phases  of  litigation. 
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LILLIAN  FERGUSON. 


One  of  Philadelphia's  octogenari- 
an  citizens  displayed  remarkable 
coolness  recently.  A  tire  broke  out 
at  midnight  in  the  New  York  hotel 
where  he  was  a  guest.  While  others  around 
him  were  shrieking  with  fright  and  rushing 
frantically  about  in  peculiarly  assorted  cos- 
tumes, that  were  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed, the  aged  gentleman  calmly  rose,  put 
on  his  wooden  leg.  dressed  himself,  even  to 
the  tving  of  his  cravat,  and  playing  elev  ator 
boy  for  the  once  let  himself  to  the  ground 
floor,  from  which  he  stumped  safely  out  of 
the  burning  building. 

As  is  usual  in  such  catastrophes,  a  num- 
ber of  ladies  who  had  stayed  behind  in  order 
to  save  their  diamonds,  were  carried  out 
more  dead  than  alive,  narrowly  escaping 
premature  cremation.  This  suggests  the 
comforting  thought  that  the  woman  who  has 
not  a  jewelry  shop  on  hand  continually,  is 
rather  to  be  congratulated  than  envied. 
And  that  paucity  of  gems  is  not  a  curse  after 
all.  when  one  considers  the  danger  they  may 
bring  in  their  wake. 

Were  I  burdened  with  a  collection  ot  Koh- 
inoors  wherewith  to  bedeck  myself  daily  for 
the  dazzlement  of  an  envious  world,  I  should 
certainly  carry  a  fireproof  bucket  about  in 
mv  baggage  with  a  portable  tire-extinguisher 
attachment.  When  the  dread  alarm  startled 
me  in  the  silent  watches  ot  the  night  I 
should  pitch  mv  job  lot  of  diamond  tiaras, 
bracelets,  rings",  brooches,  etc..  into  that 
ever-ready  and  convenient  receptacle,  and 
grasping  the  precious  outfit,  take  to  my 
heels  with  the  consoling  reflection  that  my 
precious,  pawnable  property  was  safe.  The 
tire-extinguisher  could,  of  course,  be  worked 
with  celerity  at  the  same  time  en  route,  per- 
haps putting  an  end  to  the  conflagration. 
Clearly,  a  patent  bucket  diamond-catcher  is 
the  thing,  and  I  agree  to  buy  one  if  some 
practical  genius  will  take  the  trouble  to  in- 
vent it.   

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  SHOULDER  STRAP. 

Military  engagements  during  the  Ameri- 
can-Hispano  unpleasantness  have  not  been 
exclusively  of  a  bellicose  nature.  Cupid  has 
had  his  inning,  and  the  commissioned  offi- 
cer has  been  his  chosen  prey. 

For  one  hundred  and  fourteen  days  the 
fortunate  wearer  of  shoulder  decorations 
has  held  adoring  womankind  spellbound. 
As  the  pivotal  point  of  petti coa ted  interest, 
he  has  remained  without  a  rival  from  sun  to 
sun,  from  moon  to  moon.  Simultaneously 
w  ith  his  appearance  upon  the  horizon,  the 
inconsequential  wearer  of  derby  and  cuta- 
way shrank  into  unheeded  oblivion.  With 
the" dawning  ot  the  fateful  21st  of  April  came 
a  slump  in  the  civilian's  matrimonial  stock, 
which  has  staved  steadily  below  par  ever 
since.  Dazzled  by  the  gaudy  trappings  of 
war  that  are  the  commissioned  officer's  pre- 
rogative, maids  marriageable  have  laid 
siege  in  a  thousand  seductive  ways  to  the 
uniformed  heroes  of  their  romantic  fancy, 
and  have  captured  them  wherever  capture 
was  matrimonially  possible.  The  crop  of 
betrothals,  therefore,  has  naturally  proven 
one  of  mushroom  luxuriance. 

None  of  us  who  is  descended  from  Eve  will 
deny  that  the  commissioned  officer  in  all  his 
military  equipment  is  without  a  certain  fas- 
cination. Indeed,  he  is  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  —  so  long  as  war  lasts.  Associ- 
ated with  his  pleasing  personal  adornments 
is  the  suggestion,  always  an  appealing  one 
to  women,  ot  place  and  pow  er,  strength  and 
daring,  of  all  noble  qualities  that  rightfully 
belong  to  rank,  yet  the  existence  of  which 
can  not  be  proved  until  the  test  of  danger 
has  been  applied.  To  the  average  woman, 
however,  the  commissioned  officer  is  always 
a  hero,  whose  valor  it  is  sacrilege  to  ques- 
tion. 

And  this  is  why,  during  these  troublous 
wartimes,  she  has  made  him  the  object  of 
her  gentlest  ministrations,  her  most  solici- 
tous regard.  As  a  Red-Crossed  angel  she 
has  watched  tirelessly  over  his  affairs  in 
general,  and  his  appetite  in  particular. 

In  her  zeal  she  has  done  incalculable  dam- 
age to  his  digestion,  and  unwittingly  given 
a  disastrous  impetus  to  the  national  ail- 
ment, dyspepsia. 

For  his  dear  sake  she  has  introduced  her- 
self to  the  rolling-pin,  and  evolved  such 
pastry  for  his  palate  as  his  mother,  good 
soul,  would  shudder  to  see  him  swallow. 

For  him  she  has  built  wonderful  structures 


of  angel  cake,  light  as  the  airv  castles  of 
thought  in  which  he  dwells,  with  her  heart 
for  company. 

She  has  denied  herself  gowns  galore  and 
a  summer  at  the  seaside,  spending  her  al- 
lowance with  lavish  recklessness  that  his 
inner  man  might  be  regaled  upon  the  sea- 
son's dainties. 

True,  she  has  meanwhile  been  most  kind 
to  the  private  — willing,  always,  to  be  a 
sister  to  him.  but  not  for  a  moment  looking 
adown  the  future  far  enough  to  see  an  altar 
in  the  perspective  where  a  mere  wearer  of 
chevrons  or  plain  blue  coat  might  be  con- 
cerned. For  the  private  she  has  patiently 
buttered  the  bread  of  bakery  commerce, 
hewed  out  the  plebeian  bologna  sandwich, 
packed  generous  slabs  of  cheese  and  donated 
pickles  by  the  quart. 

The  menu  mapped  out  for  the  ordinary 
army  herd,  however,  has  not  menaced  the 
commissioned  officer's  diaphragm.  His  mess 
has  been  an  epicurean  delight,  from  boned 
turkey  and  pate-de-foie-gras  to  the  angel 
cake  previously  mentioned.  At  all  times  he 
has  been  thoughtfully  spared  the  vulgar 
doughnut,  the  deadly  pickle,  the  insinuating 
cheese. 

Hut  the  war  has  run  its  fevered  course. 
The  curtain  descends  upon  the  brilliantly 
costumed  drama.  The  calcium  rays  of  un- 
accustomed military  glory  giv  e  place  to  the 
prosaic  light  of  peace  in  a  work-a-day  world. 
The  era  of  the  despised  derby  and  the  com- 
monplace cutaway  is  once  more  at  hand. 
The  commissioned  officer  sheathes  the  gleam- 
ing sword  so  proudly  flourished  while  fem- 
ininity gazed  and  worshiped,  and  resumes 
the  law  book,  the  pen,  or  whatever  his  usual 
breadwinning  implement  chances  to  be. 
And  what,  prav,  of  the  aftermath  ? 

With  the  passing  of  the  shoulderstrap  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  "keep  tab"  on  the 
much-smitten  maid  who  has  vowed  eternal 
loyalty  to  its  wearer. 

Will  he  who  presents  himself  in  tailored 
garb  after  Uncle  Sam  has  mustered  hiirujut 
of  service,  be  mustered  from  her  service  as 
well  ? 

Will  she  awaken  with  a  shock  from  her 
dream  of  romance  to  the  realization  that 
hers  was  after  all  but  a  gilt-edged  fancy,  so 
to  speak,  no  deeper  than  the  thin  lacquer  on 
a  private's  button  ? 

Love — or  insignia  ot  rank  ? 

The  man  —  or  his  uniform  ? 

Which? 

The  Alcazar  Theater  management  some 
time  ago  offered  a  prize  of  twenty-live  dol- 
lars for  the  best 
design  submitted 
to  them  for  a  front 
page  to  the 
house's  program. 
Bohemia  com- 
peted, of  course 
—  when  did  not 
Bohemia  sharpen 
its  pencils  and  its 
wits  when  a  prize 
of  cash,  that  pre- 
cious and  unac- 
customed commo- 
dity, hove  in 
sight  ?  —  and  the 
contest  grew  quite 
interesting  to  the 
rest  of  us  who 
were  looking  on, 
and  green  with 
envy  because  we 
couldn't  draw- 
even  a  little  bit. 
For  a  time  it 
looked  as  though 
"  pull  "  were  go- 
ing to  get  the  best 
of  it,  but  to  the 
credit  of  all  con- 
cerned be  it  said 
that  the  coveted 
dollars  went  pre- 
cisely where  they 
belonged  by  right 
of  merit,  to  Miss 
Laura  Foster,  the 

"Bulletin's"  clever  little  artist.  Her  de- 
sign was  far  and  away  the  most  classical 
and  pleasing  one  ot  the  lot.  and  everybody 
who  knows  Miss  Foster  is  glad  that  she 
won  the  prize. 

A  wealthy  and  influential  Reporter  on  a 


San  Francisco  daily  who  was  so  sure  of  his 
Job  that  he  never  Hustled  for  news  unless 
he  felt  like  It.  grew  weary  of  his  life  of  ease 
and  Luxury  and  petitioned  the  city  editor  to 
discharge  him. 
"Why  are  you  kicking?"  de- 
"I1      i      manded'  his  superior.    "  Are  vou 
$       VI    not  satisfied  with  the  brand"  of 
/'«/        cigars  furnished  you  Lately  ?  If 
ill1   !>         not.  we  will  change  it.   Or  do  you 
think  that  Seven  Vacations  a  year 
are  not  enough  ?  Speak." 
The  Reporter  shook  his  head  and 
toyed  absentmindedly  with  his  watch  fob 
set  with  diamonds  and  other  Precious  Stones. 

"  I  have  been  reading  some  ancient  docu- 
ments lately,"  he  Replied.  "  written  by  a 
reporter  in  the  year  1898,  in  w  hich  he  out- 
lines his  peculiar  experiences  on  the  staff  of 
a  Great  Daily.  He  went  broke  every  week, 
about  three  days  after  pay  day,  owed  every 
tailor  and  restaurant  in  town,  yet  was  Con- 
tented and  Happy.  I  am  neither  of  these 
things.  Therefore  I  shall  give  away  every 
Cent  I  have,  resuming  my  position  "when  I 
too.  am  broke." 

He  did  so.  and  became  a  Brilliant  Jour- 
nalist. 
N.  B.    This  is  a  Fable. 
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It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  a  woman 
could  have  been  so  vicious,  so  unspeakably 
cruel,  as  to  carry  animal  experimentation  to 
such  an  extent. '  Twice  fiendish  is  she.  since 
by  her  own  miserable  confession  she  ha 
only  deprived  helpless  little  dumb  an 
ot  sleep,  but  starved  others  as  well,  c; 
rutting  the  result  of  her  "  investigations'"! 
nefore  the  world  in  the  interest  of  so-called! 
science.  One  turns  with  loathing  from  sol 
heartless,  so  abnormal  a  creature. 

Vivisection  is  recognized  by  the  medical 
profession  as  a  necessity.  It  may  be  that  it 
is  justifiable,  but  only  in  extreme  cases 
where  a  fact  must  be  proved  in  order  to  save 
humans  and  the  animal  world  from  suffer- 
ing. To  inflict  continuous  torture  upon  _ 
poor  dumb  beast,  unless  driven  to  such  a 
course  by  the  most  urgent  demands  of  si " 
ence.  is  cruelty  of  such  wanton  descripq 
that  one  shrinks  from  the  mere  thought  of  it 

The  amateur  in  surgery  should  be  prohib- 
ited by  law  from  making  his  existence  a 
curse  to  the  brute  creation.  No  possible 
advantage  is  gained  by  his  —  or  her  —  sense- 
less, abominable  curiosity.  It  is  bad  enough 
that  animal  experimentation  should  be  a 
necessary  evil  in  the  hands  of  the  world's 
experts.  Its  practice  by  the  medical  faddist 
is  nothing  less  than  a  crime. 
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OIR  SOLDIERS. 

All  men  are  brave  who  wear  the  blue. 

From  North  or  South,  from  Hast  or  West. 

The  heart  that  beats  w  ithin  each  breast 
To  one  great  principle  is  true. 

We  need  not  question,  you  and  I, 

If  any  deed  their  record  mars: 

We  know  that  'neath  the  Stripes  and  Stars 
They've  pledged  themselves  to  stand — ordie. 

They  pass  us.  thousands  in  review ; 

And  be  their  manhood  what  it  may. 

They  guard  the  Flag.  And  so  I  say 
All  men  are  brave  who  wear  the  blue. 


Roma  is  at  the  Tivoli,  demonstrating  to 
San  Franciscans  that  grand  opera  roles 
are  her  forte.  Throughout  the  Fast.  Roma 
is  known  as  a  grand  opera  singer.  On 
usually  has  to  go  away  from  home  to  hear 
the  news  about  our  native  talent.  It  is 
probable  that  Roma's  beautiful  voice  wf| 
not  be  heard  here  again  for  some  time.  She 
leaves  for  New  York  soon,  to  consider  sev- 
eral offers,  but  London  is  her  objective  point 
Her  songs  are  selling  rapidly.  Five  new 
ones  have  just  been  published  by  Witnurk- 
&  Sons,  New  York. 


A  RATAL  PLUNOE. 

She  crossed  the  dimpling  brook  with  me. 
How  different  some  things  might  have 
been 

Had  she  not  tripped  and  fallen  in  ! 
What  trifles  shape  man's  destiny ! 

She  crossed  the  dimpling  brook  with  me. 
The  girl  that  I  had  hoped  to  win  ; 
But  I  fell  out  when  she  fell  in  — 

From  love's  enchantment  I  am  free. 

She  crossed  the  dimpling  brook  with  me. 

I  do  not  say  it  is  a  sin 

For  anybody  to  be  thin  ; 
It  all  depends' to  what  degree. 

The  log  was  slippery,  you  see. 

A  splash  —  a  flash.    Oh,  horrors  tw  in ! 

I  swear  that  I  saw  Cupid  grin 
The  dav  she  crossed  the  brook  with  me. 


I  am  horrified  to  learn  that  the  following 
sentences,  occurring  in  a  scientific  volume 
on  "  Sleep."  were  written  by  a  woman : 

"  By  experimenting  on  teii  puppies  I  have 
found' that  the  complete  deprivation  of  sleep 
for  four  or  five  days,  causes  irreparable 
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lesions  of  the  organisms,  and.  in  spite  of 
every  care,  the  subjects  of  these  experiments 
could  not  be  saved.  *  *  *  As  a  rule  the 
puppv  deprived  of  sleep  for  four  or  five  days 
presents  a  more  pitiful  appearance  than  one 
which  has  passed  ten  or  fifteen  days  with- 
out food." 


Undoubtedly  the  two  most  popular  men  in 
America  to-day —  that  is.  the  two  men  most 
admired  by  all  classes  and  conditions  of  the 
American  people  — are  Dewey  and  HohsofL, 
The  George  and  the  Richmond  of  their  bap* 
tism  are  mere  alphabetical  ornaments  to 
surnames  famous  in  themselves— at  the 
mention  of  "Dewey"  or  "  Hobson,"  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  who  loves  the  Stanf 
and  Stripes  feels  a  cheer  rising  from  th» 
heart  to  the  throat. 

Dewey,  however,  is  probably  the  ideal 
hero  of  the  American  man.  and  Hobson  thi 
ideal  hero  of  the  American  woman.  It  is 
difficult  to  define  the  reason  why.  Each  I 
commands  the  deepest  respect  for  "bravery, 
ability,  and  the  noble  qualities  that  char- 
acterize the  American  type  of  man  — God. 
bless  him  !  Yet  there  is  a  distinction  with 
a  difference. 

The  women  of  the  land  adore  Hobson.  In 
a  word,  Hobson's  choice  has  been  made  for 
him. 

But,  while  not  a  single  ray  of  brilliancy 
should  be  taken  from  the  crown  of  glory 
that  rests  upon  these  heroes'  heads,  our 
tender  thoughts,  our  sympathy  and  loyalty, 
should  go  out  to  the  men  who  fought  v  et  did 
not  achieve  fame,  the  men  who  dared,  yet 
who  earned  no 
personal  recogni- 
tion of  their  valor 
—  the  men  who 
have  helped  make 
the  war  with 
Spain  a  victory, 
yet  whose  names 
will  never  be 
known  to  the 
world  at  large. 

So  here's  to  the 
uncrowned  heroes 
of  the  United* 
States  Army  and 
Navy,  fro  in  the 
humblest  private 
and  seaman  of, 
them  all  to  their 
epauletted  superi- 
ors! Our  love, 
my  American  sis- 
ters, to  our  Ameri- 
can brothersl 
Our  cheers  of 
welcome  for  the 
returning  ones;! 
our  tears  for  those 
who  went  down 
under  Old  Glory. 

There  are  men 
more  deserving  of 
hero-worship 
than  they  who 
have  fought  and 
triumphed  over 
Detvth  and  th 
enemy.   Thev  are  the  men  who  have! 
answered  to  roll  call  for  the  last  time.  And! 
though  neither  your  heart  nor  mine  may 
have  been  desolated  by  that  Eternal  Silence 
which  separates  the  living  from  the  dead, 
the  loss  is  ours.   They  gave  their  lives.  •. 
Man  can  do  no  more. 


ITEMS. 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD. 


THAT  REMINDS  ME. 


WILLIAM  V.  BRYAN,  ESQ., 

Publisher  THE  TRAVELER, 

20  Montgomery  St.,  City. 
Dear  Sir:  I  notice  in  the  article  in  re  the 
Bulletin's"  circulation,  published  on  the 
rst  page  of  THE  TRAVELER,  for  August, 
at  you  tjuestion  the  quality  of  the  increase 
e  have  claimed,  in  the  following : 

Perhaps  it  is  not  unfair  to  presume  that 
art  of  the  increase  of  'The  Bulletin's'  cir- 
lation  is  made  up  by  the  addition  of  the 
unday  issue,  to  say  nothing  of  the  '  multi- 
dinous  extras.' " 

Replying,  we  are  pleased  to  inform  you 
lat  in  all  the  circulation  statements  we 
lave  printed  or  given  to  the  public  during 
he  past  few  months,  the  Sunday  edition 
hat  we  have  issued  has  not  been  included, 
for  have  we  ever  included  a  war  extra,  or 
[ny  other  extra,  in  our  figures  claiming  a 
laily  average  circulation  for  May,  of  40,061 
opies;  for  June,  39,133  copies ;  and  for  July, 
.1.088  copies. 

We  do  not  send  you  this  for  publication. 
>ut  simply  to  give  you  facts  about  our 
irculation,  which  you  seem  to  doubt,  and 
vhich  we  will  be  willing  to  prove  if  you  take 
he  trouble  to  call  at  our  office  and  look  over 
iur  books.  Truly  yours, 

"  The  Bulletin." 
Per  THOS.  F.  BOYLE. 
Business  Manager. 


Travel  to  Santa  Cruz  is  still  brisk  for  this 
eason  of  the  year,  and  the  Hotel  St.  George 
>  getting  the  cream  of  it.    In  days  gone  by, 
/hen  the  Sea  Beach  Hotel  was  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  John  T.  Sullivan,  it  did 
splendid  business,  but  it  has  materially 
kvaned  in  popular  favor,  especially  since  the 
new  hostelry  down  town  became  ah  aspirant. 
The  St.  George  is  by  all  means  the  place  at 
which  to  stop  if  one  wants  a  strictly  up-to- 
Jate  hotel. 


Nestling  in  the  heart  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
Range,  almost  totally  surrounded  by  rug- 
ged mountain  cliffs,  lies  the  picturesque  re- 
sort. Summer  Home  Farm.  Under  the  able 
management  of  Mr.  Haesters,  it  has  attained 
the  highest  degree  of  popularity.  Hunting 
inJ  fishing  have  been  favorite  pastimes,  yet 
swimming  and  boating  rank  very  closely 
with  the  former. 


John  W.  Carmany,  No.  2s  Kearny  Street, 
leading  shirt-maker  and  men's  furnisher. 
Sammir  styles  now  ready. 


A  SOVEREIGN  REHEDY. 

Dr.  Parker's  Cough  Cure.  One  dose  will 
stop  a  cough.  It  never  fails.  Try  it.  Price 
twentv-tive  cents.  For  sale  by  all  druggists. 
GEO.  DAHLBENDER  &  CO.,  214  Kearny 
Street.   Sole  Agents. 


Hotel  owners  or  proprietors  who  may  be 
lojking  for  a  first-class  man  of  extensive 
ability  may  be  interested  to  know  that  Mr. 
J.  M.  Mulvihill  is  in  the  field.  Mr.  Mulvi- 
hill  has  had  twenty-five  years  experience  in 
the  hotel  line  in  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia. 

The  Hotel  El  Bonito  at  Duncan's  Mills  has 
this  season  been  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  P.  Sickels.  It  is  a  commodious  hostelry, 
well  conducted,  and  the  table  is  first-class. 
Mr.  Sickels  will  make  many  improvements 
this  winter,  and  should  receive  a  goodly 
share  of  the  summer  trade  next  season. 
The  El  Bonito  is  open  all  the  year. 


Mr.  H.  L.  Roan  has  taken  a  lease  of  the 
new  Fairhaven  Hotel  at  Fairhaven,  Wash., 
and  much  money  is  being  expended  in  mod- 
ern improvements.  Mr.  Roan  is  experienced 
in  his  line,  and  will  no  doubt  capture  the 
cream  of  the  trade. 


The  El  Paso  ds  Robles  Hotel  at  Paso 
Robles  has  made  rapid  strides  in  popular 
favor  since  it  came  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Otto  E.  Never,  and  has  enjoyed  the 
most  prosperous  season  in  its  history.  Mr. 
Never  is  famous  as  a  caterer,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  a  hotel  in  the  State  of 
California  that  excels  this  hostelry  in  this 
respect.  Mr.  Never  is  progressive,  and 
constantly  making  changes  and  improve- 
ments forthe  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  his 
guests.  For  solid  comfort,  good  table,  and 
splendid  mineral  waters  and  baths,  Paso 
Robles  can  not  be  excelled.  It  is  comforta- 
bly reached  from  San  Francisco  by  the  Coast 
Division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
leaving  the  depot  at  Third  and  Townserid 
Sts..  at  9  a.  m.  daily,  arriving  at  the  Springs 
at  4.40  p.  m.  The  distance  from  the  station 
to  the  hotel  is  about  three  blocks. 


BELLS  OF  HISSION  DOLORES. 

BRET  HARTE. 

Bells  of  the  Past,  whose  long-forgotten  music 

Still  tills  the  wide  expanse. 
Tingeing  the  sober  twilight  of  the  Present 

With  color  of  romance : 

I  hear  your  call,  and  see  the  sun  descending 

On  rock  and  wave  and  sand. 
As  down  the  coast  the  mission  voices  blend- 
ing 

Girdle  the  heathen  land. 

Borne  on  the  swell  of  your  long  waves  re- 
ceding, 

I  touch  the  farther  Past  — 
I  see  the  dying  glow  of  Spanish  glory, 

The  sunset  dream  and  last. 

Before  me  rise  the  dome-shaped  Mission 
towers, 

The  white  Presidio ; 
The  swart  commander  in  his  leathern  jerkin, 

The  priest  in  stole  of  snow. 

Once  more  1  see  Portola's  cross  uplifting 

Above  the  setting  sun  ; 
And  past  the  headland,  northward,  slowly 
drifting, 

The  freighted  galleon. 

Oh,  solemn  bells,  whose  consecrated  masses 

Recall  the  faith  of  old  — 
Oh,  tinkling  bells,  that  lulled  with  twilight 
music 

The  spiritual  fold ! 

Your  voices  break  and  falter  in  the  dark- 
ness— 
Break,  falter  and  are  still : 
And  veiled  and  mystic,  like  the  Host  de- 
scending. 
The  sun  sinks  from  the  hill. 


PACE  IHPLORA. 

JOAQUIN  MILLER. 

Better  it  were  to  sit  still  by  the  sea, 
Loving  somebody  and  satisfied — 
Better  it  were  to  grow  babes  on  the  knee 
To  anchor  you  down  for  all  your  days, 
Than  wander  and  wander  in  all  these  ways, 
Land  forgotten  and  love  denied. 

Better  sit  still  where  born.  I  say, 
Wed  one  sweet  woman  and  love  her  well, 
Laugh  with  your  neighbors,  live  in  theifway. 
Be  it  never  so  simple.  The  humbler  the  home. 
The  nobler,  indeed,  to  bear  your  part. 
Love  and  be  loved  with  all  your  heart. 
Drink  sweet  waters  and  dream  in  a  spell, 
Share  your  delights  and  divide  your  tears; 
Love  and  be  loved  in  the  old  cast  way, 
From  the  west  to  the  east  and  the'  whole 

world  wide ; 
When  they  lived  where  their  fathers  had 

lived  and  died  — 
Lived  and  so  loved  for  a  thousand  years. 

Better  it  were  forthe  world,  I  say  — 
Better,  indeed,  for  a  man's  own  good  — 
That  he  should  sit  down  where  he  was  born. 
Be  it  land  of  sand  or  of  oil  and  crown, 
Valley  of  poppies  or  bleak  northland, 
White  sea  border  or  great  black  wood. 
Of  bleak,  white  winter  or  bland,  sweet  May, 
Or  city  of  smoke  or  plain  of  the  sun  — 
Than  wander  the  world  as  I  have  done. 
Breaking  the  heart  into  bits  of  clay 
And  leaving  it  scattered  on  every  hand. 


DAFFODILS. 

MARTHA  T.  TYLER. 

What  marvel  that  dear  Wordsworth  sings 

The  glory  of  the  daffodils? 
I've  found  them,  too,  by  lonely  springs. 

In  manv  a  hollow  of  the  hills, 
And  something  of  that  pleasure  known 
The  mountain  minstrel  makes  his  own. 

In  meadows  which  the  March  wind  seeks 
To  look  for  April,  they  are  born. 

They  loved  them  much,  the  golden  Greeks, 
The  poet  heroes  of  the  dawn, 

Transplanting  to  immortal  fields 

The  fairest  flower  that  Nature  yields. 

And  surely  'tis  a  joy  supreme 
When  early  throstles  pipe  and  call. 

And  the  pale',  kindly  skies  redeem 
The  greening  earth  from  winter's  thrall. 

To  meet  by  pool,  or  tinkling  rill, 

The  first,  tine,  fragile  daffodil ! 

I  love  them  for  the  olden  time, 
For  some  sweet  vision  faint  and  dim. 

Of  large  delights  and  deeds  sublime  — 
I  love  them  for  the  love  of  him 

Who  sang  among  the  English  hills 

The  glory  of  the  daffodils. 


No  matter  how  economical  he  may  be,  or 
how  large  his  wages,  the  coal  miner  often 
finds  himself  in  a  hole. 


An  Irishman  who  had  on  a  very  ragged 
coat  was  asked  of  what  stuff  it  was  made. 
"  Bedad,  I  don't  know!"  said  he.  "But  I 
think  the  most  of  it  is  made  of  fresh  air." 


The  Lady  in  the  Sunbonnet— "  Oh,  1  guess 
you  think  whatever  vou  say  goes." 

The  Lady  in  the  'Curl  Papers—"  If  you 
hear  it,  it  does ;  it  goes  all  over  the  neigh- 
borhood." 

•  « 

•  England  has  perpetrated  a  pun  on  our 
war,  and  let  it  not  be  lost:  "  What  are  the 
United  States'  reasons  for  going  to  war  ? 
Maine  and  humane."  And  this  is  paralyz- 
ing dear  old  London. 

V 

The  Cabman — "  Gimme  vour  bag.  lady, 
and  I'll  put  it  on  top  of  the  cab." 

A\rs.  Oatcake  (as  she  gets  in)— "No  ;  that 
poor  horse  of  yours  has  got  enough  to  pull ! 
I'll  carry  it  on  my  lap." 


The  Pope  has  a  large  number  of  Spanish 
four  per  cents,  the  income  on  which  will 
probably  soon  be  defaulted.  What  a  ser- 
mon he  could  preach  to  America  on  the  text : 
"  Thinking  to  raise  up  affliction  for  me  in 
mv  bunds  !  " 


He — '  Suppose,  darling,  that  some  im- 
mensely wealthy  old  duffer  on  the  edge  of 
the  grave  should  want  to  marry  you  —  would 
you  throw  me  over?  " 

She — "  Not  necessarily;  but  you  might 
have  to  wait  a  few  vears." 


A  Tennesseean  tells  this  story  of  a  darky 
freight  hand  on  a  Southern  railway.  He  had 
been  placed  in  charge  of  a  mule,  whose  des- 
tination was  marked  on  a  tag  attached  by 
twine  to  the  mule's  leg.  Before  the  animal 
had  been  persuaded  taenter  a  car,  he  man- 
aged to  reach  the  tag  ;  and  before  Ben  could 
interpose,  the  mule  had  it  well  chewed  up. 
The  old  man  locked  up  at  the  local  freight 
agent,  and  asked,  in  perturbation:  "  W'at 
I  goin'.  do  wid  dat  mewl  ?  He  done  et  up  de 
place  w'ere  he's  goin'." 


A  lady  once  consulted  Dr.  Johnson  on  the 
turpitude  to  be  attached  to  her  son's  robbing 
an  orchard.  "  Madam,"  said  Johnson,  "  it 
all  depends  upon  the  weight  of  the  boy.  My 
school-fellow,  David  Garrick,  who  was  al- 
ways a  little  fellow,  robbed  a  dozen  of  or- 
chards with  impunity.  But  the  very  first  time 
I  climbed  a  tree  —  for  I  was  always  a  heavy 
boy  —  the  bough  broke  with  me;  and  it  was 
called  a  judgment.  I  suppose  that  is  why 
justice  is  represented  with  a  pair  of  scales." 


UNPREV ARICATHD  PROVERBS. 

God  made  the  country  and  man  the  town, 
while  the  seashore  is  made  what  it  is  by 
woman. 

Love  laughs  at  more  than  locksmiths. 
Parents,  for  example. 

Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  and  there- 
fore requires  less  newspaper  illustration. 

To-day  is  the  only  part  of  life  over  which 
we  have  influence,  but  most  of  us  are  too 
busy  worrying  about  to-morrow  and  regret- 
ting yesterday,  to  exert  influence. 

In  union  there  is  strength,  except  in  that 
of  a  man  and  a  woman,  then  there's  invari- 
ably weakness  on  the  woman's  part. 

The  best  way  to  destroy  an  enemy  is  to 
lend  him  money. 

— Boston  "Home  Journal." 
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Plenty  of  sleep  is  conducive  to  beauty. 
Even  a  tall  hat  looks  worn  when  it  loses  its 
nap. 

V 

Jack—"  I  declare,  if  Miss  Sears  isn't  get- 
ting gray ! " 

Jess — "  No  wonder,  poor  thing  !  She  has 
had  so  much  trouble  to  conceal  hei  age!  " 


Marie— "  Why.  Ethel,  what  is  the  matter 
with  Fido  ?  " 

Ethel—"  Isn't  it  too  bad  ?  I  gave  him  to 
the  laundress  to  wash,  and  she  starched 
him." 


"  Well,  Pat,  have  you  learned  to  ride  vour 
bicycle  yet  ?  " 

"Sorra  a  bit,  sor.  Sure.  Oi  can't  aven 
balance  mesilf  standin'  still,  let  alone 
roidin'." 

V 

"  Have  1  got  the  pleasing  expression  you 
want  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Billus. 

"  Yes.  sir."  replied  the  photographer.  "  I 
think  that  will  do  very  well." 

"Then  hurry  up,  please.  It  hurts  my 
face." 


A  marriage  took  place  at  a  little  country 
church,  the  couple  being  elderly  people.  The 
man  was  very  deaf,  so  deaf  that  he  could 
not  hear  unless  someone  shouted  in  his  ear. 
So  when  the  clergyman  read  the  words: 
"  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  be  thy 
wedded  wife?"  etc..  the  old  man  did  not  un- 
derstand a  word  the  clergyman  said,  but 
turned  to  his  intended,  and  asked:  "  What 
do  he  say?"  (referring  to  the  parson). 
Whereupon  the  woman  shouted  into  his  ear : 
"  He  wants  to  know  if  you'll  ha'  me  for  your 
wedded  wife."  The  old  man  looked  lovingly 
at  his  intended,  and  exclaimed :  •  Why. 
sartingly.  Mary,  dear:  now,  didn't  I  tell  ye 
so  the  other  night  in  the  coal  cellar  ?  ", 


PASO  ROBLES  HOTEL, 

PASO  ROBLES,  CALIFORNIA. 
OTTO  E.  NEVER,  PROPRIETOR. 

UNDER  NEW  AND  EXPERIENCED 
MANAGEMENT. 


■  vrnvrrrmMMBQ 


GREATEST  HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE 
RESORT  ON  THE  COAST. 

Cures  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia.  Pen  Paralysis, 
Kidney  and  Stomach  Troubles,  anj  all 
Skin  Diseases. 
RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN. 

HOT  MUD  AND  SULPHUR  BATHS. 
SULPHUR.  IRON  AND  SODA  SPRINGS. 

New  Hotel  and  Collages.  Paid  Ore  hestrn. 

Camping  Privileges. 

DRINK  PASO  ROBLES  SODA  WATER. 


•  Refined 
f  Surroundings. 


Are  hill  the  enjoyment  of  a  ffOOd 
meal.  Neat  linen,  tasty  service  and  po- 
lite attention  are  an  essential  feature  of 
any  well  conducted  restaurant. 


AT 


SWAIN'S"  I 

you  can  find  all  these  features  anJ,  he- 
sides,  the  hest  the  market  affords-  The 
prices  are  reasonable,  too. 

213  Sutter  Street, 

Near  Kearny,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

•  Tabic  d'Hotc,  J  I. mo.  5  to  S  p.  m.  • 

• ♦ • •♦• 

CALIFORNIA  A.  D.  CHFSIIIRF.. 

UNDERTAKING  CO.       Pres.  and  Mgr. 

FIN  l:ST  FUNERAL  PARLORS  IN  THE  CITY. 
Tel.  Main  971     S-  W.  cor.  Stockton  &  Geary  Sts. 
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RESORT  ITEMS. 


Bigelow's  banner  year  has  been  i8q8.  Tlie  patron- 
age of  this  delightful  resort,  situated  some  ten  miles 
below  the  McCloud  River's  source  at  the  base  of  the 
great  JVU.  Shasta,  began  early  in  the  season  and  show  s 
no  sign  of  decreasing.  There  are  many  reasons  w  hy 
Bigelow  's  should  not  only  attain  popularity  w  ith  the 
pleasure-seeking  public,  but  maintain  it  as  well  from 
year  to  year.  The  scenery  is  picturesquely  charm- 
ing, the  roads  in  perfect  condition,  fishing  is  not 
to  be  surpassed,  and  the  purest  of  air  and  freshest 
of  spring  water  add  their  healthful  attraction.  A 
number  of  enjoyable  trips  may  be  taken  in  various 
directions,  with  Bigelow's  as  the  starting  point,  includ- 
ing that  famous  outing  for  sightseers,  the  ascent  of  Mt. 
Shasta,  thirteen  miles  distant,  for  which  reliable  guides 
and  suitable  equipment  are  obtainable  on  application. 
A  description  of  the  scenic  beauties  of  Bigelow's  de- 
serves a  chapter  by  itself.  Completion  of  the  McCloud 
River  Railroad  insures  to  travelers  every  convenience 
in  reaching  this  resort,  and  the  hotel  management 
leaves  nothing  undone  that  contributes  to  the  comfort 
of  guests.    Withal,  the  prices  are  moderate. 


The  Brewster  Hotel  at  San  Diego  is  unquestionably 
the  only  first-class  hotel  in  that  city.  It  is  splendidly 
conducted,  and  is  as  neat  as  a  pin  from  cellar  to  garret. 
Mr.  O'Brien,  the  proprietor,  is  a  model  of  neatness  and 
svstem,  and  spares  neither  pains  nor  money  to  keep  the 
Brew  ster  up  to  date  in  every  respect. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  HOSPITAL  TRAIN. 

As  the  hospital  ships,  "Solace"  and  "Relief,"  per- 
form a  great  good  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  who  are  in 
transit  from  the  field  of  battle,  on  the  ocean,  so  does 
the  United  States  hospital  train  on  land, Writes  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Boston  "  Herald."  The  establish- 
ment of  a  regularly  equipped  hospital  train  is  an  entirely 
new  departure  in  the  time  of  war,  and  to  our  govern- 
ment the  entire  credit  for  its  existence  is  due.  Hereto- 
fore, many  inconveniences  and  dangers  were  met  in 
transferring  the  wounded  from  the  scenes  of  conflict, 
but  it  can  now  be  done  expeditiously,  and  without  the 
risk  of  aggravating  wounds  or  subjecting  the  sick  to 
undue  excitement  or  the  jostling  incident  to  other  forms 
of  conveyance. 

This  train  is  composed  of  fifteen  easy-riding  cars  of 
Pullman  build,  very  similar  to  our  colonist  sleepers. 
Twelve  of  these  cars  are  fitted  each  with  thirty  berths, 
washrooms,  toilets,  compartments  for  drugs,  nurses' 
room,  etc.  Each  car  has  its  own  nurses,  who  are 
under  the  direct  charge  of  an  assistant  to  the  head  sur- 
geon of  the  outfit.  There  is  also  a  dining  car,  with  its 
chef  and  a  corps  of  assistants,  which  serves  alike  to 
patients,  officers,  and  help.  In  addition  to  the  govern- 
ment rations,  there  are  prov  ided  many  delicacies  by  the 
Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  the  United  States,  the  head  of 
which  is  Mrs.  Alger,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
This  association  also  supplies  quantities  of  night  shirts 
and  underwear  for  the  unfortunate  soldiers. 

Another  car  is  fitted  up  as  a  complete  operating 
theater,  with  its  varied  assortment  of  instruments  and 
furniture,  and  a  separate  room  for  the  disinfection  of 
the  soldiers'  clothes.  In  this  car  is  every  appurtenance 
for  an  emergency  surgical  operation  en  route.  Then 
there  is  a  car  devoted  entirely  to  supplies,  etc.,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  rear  car  is  fitted  up  as  a  headquarters 
for  the  officers  and  surgeons. 

The  train  has  its  own  locomotive,  runs  on  a  special 
fast  schedule,  and  is  manned  by  the  crews  of  the  vari- 
ous systems  over  which  it  runs.  The  headquarters  of 
the  train  are  at  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.,  and  Port  Tampa, 
Fla.,  a  point  of  easy  access  to  the  government  trans- 
ports. The  hospital  train  is  in  charge  of  Major  Charles 
Richards  and  Captain  Stiles,  both  able  surgeons  in  the 
United  States  Army. 


PIRATES  ON  THE  PACIFIC. 

The  recently  rumored  appearance  of  a  piratical  ves- 
sel on  the  northwest  coast,  recalls  the  terror  that  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  California  coast  in  1818,  a  mem- 


orable year  to  Spanish-Californians,  and  recorded  in 
local  annals  as  "the  year  of  the  pirate,  Bouchard." 
While  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts  were  ravaged  by- 
pirates,  almost  continuously  from  the  settlement  of 
those  coasts  until  the  extinction  of  the  industry,  the 
Pacific  Coast  has,  strangely,  been  left  alone.  Though 
the  country  was  reported,  by  visiting  merchantmen,  to 
be  one  rich  in  pearls  and  diamonds,  whose  inhabitants 
lived  in  houses  roofed  with  silver,  the  Pacific  Coast 
remained  comparatively  free  from  piratical  visitations. 
Drake,  the  English  pirate,  from  whom  the  adjacent 
bay  received  its  name,  was  the  first  buccaneer  known 
to  have  visited  this  coast.  He,  or  rather  his  historians, 
claims  to  have  discovered  San  Francisco  Bay,  but,  as 
the  Indian  villages  on  the  bay  were  not  sacked  and 
burned,  the  evidence  is  against  this  claim.  Piratical 
vessels  may  have  since  touched  at  points  on  the  coast, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  rob,  except  the  mission  estab- 
lishments and  Indian  villages.  And  the  missions  were 
not  established  for  two  centuries  after  Drake's  visit, 
so  the  pirates,  if  any  came,  must  have  had  poor  pick- 
ings. But,  when  Bouchard,  with  his  two,  long,  low, 
and  more  or  less  rakish  crafts,  set  the  coast  wild  with 
excitement,  the  mission  establishments  had  on  hand 
considerable  gold  and  silver,  and  the  ranchmen  were 
tolerably  well  supplied. 

Bouchard  was  a  French  adventurer,  who  had  seen 
service  under  the  pirate  Lafitte  in  Cuban  waters. 
He  drifted  over  to  the  Philippines,  and  joined  the  in- 
surgents in  their  rebellion  against  Spain.  Fitting  out 
two  vessels,  he  sailed  for  California's  coast,  with  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  inducing  California  to  throw  off 
the  Spanish  yoke.  Whatever  his  intentions  may  have 
been,  he  showed  his  true  colors  on  reaching  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and,  like  Captain  Kidd,  who  "sailed  away"  to 
capture  pirates,  became  one  himself. 

After  burning  what  there  was  of  San  Diego,  Bou- 
chard next  landed  off  San  Juan  Capistrano,  and  sent  a 
detachment  of  pirates  bold  in  launches  up  the  San 
Juan  Creek  to  the  mission  of  that  name.  Upon  their 
appearance,  the  natives  took  to  the  foothills.  The 
mission  building,  having  been  wrecked  by  the  great 
earthquake  of  1812,  was  practically  abandoned,  and  the 
pirates  found  no  booty.  They  next  touched  at  San 
Luis  Rev,  but  the  church  treasure,  including  the  gold 
and  silver  ornaments,  had  been  sent  away  and  hidden 
in  the  mountains.  The  pirates  being  thus  foiled, 
raided  the  wine  cellar  of  the  padres,  and  after  tilling 
their  skins  to  the  limit,  revenged  themselves  by  kick- 
ing in  the  heads  of  the  casks,  and  letting  the  rich  red 
w  ine  run  riot  over  the  premises.  Before  reaching  their 
small  boats,  however,  a  few  of  them,  who  were  too 
drunk  to  navigate,  were  lariated  and  dragged  to  death 
by  Spanish  horsemen. 

The  pirates  next  hove  to  at  San  Pedro,  but  as  the 
missions  San  Gabriel  and  Los  Angeles  were  situated 
too  far  inland  for  a  safe  visit,  they  continued  on  to  San 
.  Buena  Ventura.  Mounted  couriers  had  preceded  them, 
and  upon  their  arrival,  they  found  that  the  natives 
here  also  had  tied  to  the  foothills.  The  church  treas- 
ure had  likewise  been  removed.  The  place  of  conceal- 
ment was  in  the  Casitas  Pass,  about  fifteen  miles 
distant.  So  frightened  were  the  Venturans.  that  they 
did  not  return  to  their  homes  for  several  weeks  after 
the  pirates  had  left.  The  latter  found  no  booty,  and, 
after  a  few  days  of  revelry,  proceeded  to  "  Ortega's 
Rancho."  Here  they  landed,  as  they  doubtless  had 
information  that  there  was  prize  money  in  store.  Or- 
tega did  a  lucrative  business  in  selling  hides  and  beef 
to  passing  vessels,  and  kept  his  money  in  his  house, 
nailed  up  in  casks.  This  information  had  reached  the 
pirates  through  confederates,  it  is  believed,  who  had 
previously  visited  the  coast,  and  spied  out  all  of  the 
advantages  from  a  pirate's  standpoint.  Rut,  at  Ortega's 
Rancho,  the  small  detachment  sent  ashore,  unexpect- 
edly met  a  large  body  of  Mexican  horsemen  armed 
with  blunderbusses,  riatas,  and  lances.  After  a  short 
skirmish,  the  pirates  retreated  to  their  boats,  with  the 
loss  of  two  prisoners. 

The  town  of  Santa  Barbara  was  fortified  by  what 
was  called  a  battery  —  two  smooth-bore  cannons  be- 
hind an  adobe  wall.  As  soon  as  the  piratical  vessels 
anchored  in  the  roadstead,  with  their  black  flags  flying, 
the  battery  opened  upon  them.    The  engagement  had 


lasted  nearly  the  entire  day.  when  a  chance  shot  fro 
the  battery  struck  one  of  the  pirates  at  the  water  line 
and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  sinking.    The  blac 
flags  came  down,  and  up  went  the  white  flag  of  sui*j 
render.    The  battery  ceased  firing,  and  a  small  boat 
was  sent  out  to  receive  the  surrender.    But  the  men 
having  been  transferred  from  the  sinking  vessel  to  the 
other,  she  now  hoisted  the  black  flag  again,  and  sailed 
away,  while  the  Spaniards  anathematized  those  on 
board  for  their  treachery. 


AN  AMERICAN  EMPIRE. 

J.  M.  S. 

In  the  march  of  events  it  may  become  necessary  to ,{ 
annex  the  adjacent  Mexican  States  of  Sonora  and  Chi- 
huahua, in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  American 
miners,  and  restore  order.    Each  of  these  border  states  -j 
now  contains  as  many  Americans  as  did  California  at 
the  American  conquest.    For  the  past  few  years  emi- 
gration  has  been  flowing  into  these  states,  not  with  the 
especial  view  of  "Texanizing"  them,  but  because  of  yj 
the  rich  agricultural  and  mining  lands.    Many  mining 
prospectors  have  left  the  exhausted  fields  of  Nevada; 
and  Arizona  for  these  rich  districts.    Under  more  liberal 
mining  laws  these  states  would  become  more  prosper- 
ous,  and  under  a  better  government  the  farming  lands 
Would  advance  in  value.    The  Indians  are  quite  trouble- 
some, and,  in  their  periodical  raids,  drive  away  the  stock .1 
of  the  farmers,  thus  rendering  both  life  and  property 
unsafe.    Even  some  of  the  Mexican  ranchers  state  that 
the  government  does  not  afford  the  protection  it  should, 
and,  with  property  unsafe,  there  is  no  incentive  tol 
accumulate  it.    Labor  is  unsteady,  both  in  the  mines 
and  on  the  ranches.    The  soldiers,  the  American  set- i 
tiers  state,  afford  little  or  no  protection.    They  are! 
mainly  convicts,  or  fellows  who  have  failed  at  every- j 
thing  else,  and  join  the  army  as  a  last  resort.    Their  \ 
pay  is  small,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  relish  a  brush  ) 
with  the  Indians.    When  they  start  out  to  punish  In- 
dian  raiders  they  make  a  great  noise  and  bluster,  but .! 
they  seem  never  to  catch  up  with  the  savages.  The 
Indians  have  prevented  the  Mexicans  from  working  1 
the  mines,  and  the  Americans  have  to  contend  against 
both,  and  the  Mexican  guerrillas  are  as  bad  as  the  1 
Indians.    They  not  only  steal  the  products  of  the  1 
mines,  but  they  commit  murder  in  order  to  get  posses-  ] 
sion  of  a  rich  claim  discovered  by  some  prospector. 

Under  a  better  government  these  states  would  rival 
California  in  mineral  productions,  fruits,  cereals,  and 
climate.  Some  of  the  richest  silver  mines  in  the  world 
are  found  in  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  worked  for  a  century  or  more,  and  are  not ' 
yet  exhausted.  These  are  the  richest  districts  in 
Mexico,  and  paid  the  Spanish  Government  from  one  ' 
million  to  two  millions  a  year,  as  tribute,  or,  "the 
King's  fifth."  As  Spanish  officials  have  ever  been 
dishonest,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  these  figures  did 
not  represent  the  actual  output  of  the  mines.  These 
mines  furnished  fortunes  for  many  of  Spain's  grandees, 
for  as  soon  as  a  Spaniard  "struck  it  rich,"  he  bought 
a  title,  and  quit  work.  The  mining  methods  of  those 
days  were  very  crude  and  are  not  much  better  to-day. 
With  American  machinery,  enterprise,  and  stable  gov- 
ernment, millions  upon  millions  could  be  realized. 

In  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains,  Sonora  (which  is 
but  a  continuation  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas),  the  "Ari-j 
zuma  Mine"  produced  the  largest  piece  of  silver  ever 
taken  from  any  mine  in  the  world.  It  weighed  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  pounds,  according  to  the 
records  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  For  several  years  it 
produced  half  a  million  a  year,  and  when  it  tilled  with 
water  the  Spaniards  abandoned  it.  The  Indians  have 
occupied  that  section  for  half  a  century,  and  the  Mexi- 
cans do  not  think  that  it  is  worth  fighting  for.  That 
entire  district  is  said  to  be  rich  in  ore.  Sonora  is  much 
richer  than  Chihuahua,  but  the  latter  is  more  "Ameri- 
canized," and  freer  from  Indians.  Hence,  that  state 
may  be  the  first  to  ask  to  be  annexed.  Mexicans  are 
not  progressive,  and,  in  the  course  of  empire,  and  the 
rapid  settlement  of  these  border  states  by  Americans, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  annex  them.  The  fate  of  Texas 
and  California  may  be  theirs,  and  it  may  come  sooner 
than  a  surface  view  of  events  indicates. 


Hotel. 


TABER  PHOl 


WAWONA, 


Mariposa  Co., 

California. 


Situated  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet  above  the  sea- 

■-iY  am 


on  the  „ew    YOSEMITE  VALLEY  Z Berenda 

The  only  route  having  direct  telegraphic  communication  from  all  points  with  the  outside  world. 

IS  ONE  OF  THE  LOVELIEST 
SPOTS  ON  EARTH. 

Thet  hotel  is  splendidly  kept,  and  has  accommodations  for  one  hundred  guests. 
Cottages  in  connection  with  the  hotel. 

The  distance  from  the  hotel  into  the  famous  vallev  is  but  twentv-si.\  miles.  Parties  desiring  to  stop  over 
for  a  few  days  or  for  the  season,  to  visit  the  BIG  TREES.  SIGNAL  PEAK  AND  CHILNUALNA  FALLS, 
or  fish  and  hunt  in  the  vicinity,  will  be  accommodated  upon  liberal  terms. 

WAWONA  HOTEL  COMPAN\, 

WASHBURN  BROS.,  Props. 

TICKET  OF  FICE  FOR  WAWONA  AND  YOSEMITE, 

613  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ANDERSON  SPRINGS. 

The  best  resort  for  health  and  pleasure.  The  only  natural  mineral  steam 
baths  in  Lake  County.  Only  way  to  drive  the  Grippe  poison  from  the 
system  and  cure  permanently! 

Natural  hot  sulphur  and 
iron  Baths  for  the  cure  of 
Rheumatism,  Dropsy  and 
Hemorrhoids. 

Board,  *8.oo  to  ¥is-oo  per 
week.  No  extra  charge  lor 
raths.  Telephone  connec- 
tions. How  to  reach  the 
Springs:  Take  Oakland 
terry  at  7.10  a.m.  lor  Calis- 
toga,  distance  7j  miles.  Ar- 
rive at  10.40  for  lunch;  take 
stage  and  arrive  at  Anderson 
Springs  at  4.00  p.  m.(  dis- 
tance 2i  miles:  Fare.  18. 00 
round  trip  trom  San  Fran- 
cisco; $4. so  one  way. 

Livery  Stables  at  Springs. 
Address  all  communica- 
tions to 

J-   ANDERSON,  Proprietor, 

ANDHRSON  SPRINGS,        :       :       :       :        MlDDLHTOWN,  LAKE  CO.,  CAL. 


Vichy 
Springs, 


Under  New 

Management. 

Three  miles  from  L'kiah,  Mendo- 
cino Co.  Natural  electric  waters, 
champagne  baths.  Only  place  in 
the  world  where  this  class  of  water 
has  continuous  flow  of  natural 
warm  water  direct  from  springs  to 
bathtubs.  Lovely  grounds,  fine 
fishing  and  hunting,  Apollinaris 
spring.  Accommodations  and  ta- 
ble first-class.  Rates:  $2.50  per 
dav.  $12  to  $14  per  week. 

J.  A.  REDEMEYER. 
Proprietor. 


Subscribe  for  THE  TRAVELER.    $1.00  per  year. 


(II ANT  CiEYSRR. 


The  Geysers  of 
Yellowstone  Park 


FORM  SOME  OF  ITS  MOST 
INTERESTING  FEATURES 


GIANT  GEYSER 
OLD  FAITHFUL 
THE  GIANT 
GIANTESS  AND 
MANY  OTHERS 

All  throwing  hot  water  and  steam  tc 
a  height  averaging  200  feet. 


For  six  cents  we  will  send  Wonder- 
land '98  that  describes  them  at 
length. 


Northern  Pacific 
Railway, 

Cut  Rate  Tickets  to  All  Points  East, 
both  First  and  Second  Class. 


CHAS.  S.  FEE,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 
ST.  PALL,  MINN. 

T.  K.  STATELER,  General  Agent, 

638  MARKET  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THE  TRAVELER'S  BUREAU, 

iucted  in  connection  with  The  Traveler,  will  furnish  without 
reliable  information  about  any  hotel,  summer  or  winter  resort, 
ay  or  steamship  line,  country  lands,  guides,  etc.    Call  upon  or 
e  to  us  at  any  time. 


pedal  Notice.  No  employee  or  representative  of  The  Traveler 
mpowered  to  request  transportation  or  contract  any  debts  on 
)unt  of  this  journal.  The  publisher  invariably  furnishes  letters 
his  own  signature  where  any  favor  or  concession  may  be  desired, 
lat  those  granting  them  without  such  letters  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 


>ECRETARY  of  W  ir  Alger  has  at  last  come  out 
\  of  his  shell,  and  yielding  to  popular  prejudice 
and  criticism,  has  been  making  a  personal  inspec- 
of  the  army  hospitals.  We  doubt  that  he  will 
fer  from  any  qualms  of  conscience  for  the  frightful 
ditions  existing  at  these  preliminary  graveyards, 
1  which  can  not  be  traced  otherwise  than  to  the  head 
:he  War  Department.  With  absolute  control  of  its 
ire  workings  and  direction,  with  an  unlimited  autoc- 
y  governed  by  the  beck  and  nod  of  its  autocrat, 
Alger  had  the  power  to  prevent  the  sufferings,  dis- 
nforts,  and  deprivations  of  the  many  thousands  of 
ve  fellows  who  so  readily  sacrificed  their  time,  inter- 
and  safety  in  defense  of  the  Red,  White,  and 
ie.  It  was  mismanagement  and  incompetency  — 
hing  more  —  and  Alger  should  be  relegated  without 
uples  to  the  national  pedestal  of  shame  and  contempt, 
an  unscrupulous  demagogue  and  a  stone-hearted 
tator,  whose  actions  have  not  only  brought  many  a 
>r  boy  to  an  untimely  grave,  but  mortified  the  brain 
d  sinew  of  our  country  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
ilized  world. 


1  NENT  the  Miles- Alger  controversy  with  its  ac- 
-\  companying  threats,  innuendos,  and  appoint- 
ment of  a  Board  of  Inquiry,  it  will  be  interesting 
note  just  what  constitutes  an  impeachment  in  the 
ent  of  the  conviction  of  Alger  by  the  committee  se- 
ted.  It  seems  almost  inevitable  that  the  responsi- 
ity  for  the  mismanagement  of  our  soldiery  must  be 
d  at  his  door,  and  in  that  event  impeachment  must 
low. 

The  parts  of  the  Constitution  which  relate  to  im- 
achment,  when  collected  and  grouped  together,  are 
follows: 

'  The  House  of  Representatives  *  * 
all  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment."  "The 
nate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeach- 
nts.  When  sitting  for  that  purpose  they  shall  be  on 
h  or  affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the  United 
ites  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside;  and  no 
son  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two- 
rds of  the  members  present.  Judgment  in  cases  of  im- 
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peachment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal 
from  office  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any 
office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  States; 
but  the  party  convicted  shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  and 
subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punishment 
according  to  law."  "  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the 
President  from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or 
inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said 
office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President, 
and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of 
removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President,  declaring  what  officer 
shall  then  act  as  President,  and  such  officer  shall  act 
accordingly,  until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  Presi- 
dent shall  be  elected."  "  The  President  ***** 
shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons 


NUMBER  4. 

IN  VIEW  of  the  various  comments  and  criticisms 
passed  upon  the  various  transportation  lines  of  this 
country,  concerning  their  attitude  toward  the 
shipment  of  soldiers,  the  following  circular  just  sent  to 
the  employes  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
way by  the  general  manager  of  that  system,  will  be  of 
interest : 

"  You  are  instructed  that  special  care  and  attention 
are  to  be  given  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  returning 
soldiers  of  the  United  States  army  en  route  from  the 
camps  to  their  homes,  either  on  furloughs  or  final  dis- 
charge, while  upon  the  trains  or  at  the  stations  of  this 
company.  You  will  be  diligent  in  ascertaining  if  any 
such  are  in  need  of  food,  and  more  particularly  if  they 
are  ill  and  need  medicines  or  medical  care  ,and  attend- 
ance; and,  if  satisfied  of  their  identity,  either  by  the 


for  offenses  against  the  United  States,  except  in  uniform  or  the  exhibition  of  the  proper  papers  evidencing 
cases  of  impeachment."  "The  President, Vice-  their  discharge  or  furlough,  you  will  see  that  their  needs  are 
President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  supplied,  and  all  possible  care  and  assistance  rendered  to  them 
States  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  im-  while  upon  this  company's  lines.  Report  should  be  made  to  divi- 
sion superintendent  in  each  case  where  assistance  has  been  rendered, 
with  the  name  of  the  soldier  and  the  organization  to  which  he 
belongs.  These  reports,  as  received,  will  be  forwarded  by  division 
superintendents  to  the  general  manager.  These  instructions  apply 
more  especially  to  soldiers  traveling  singly  or  in  small  parties,  it 
being  assumed  that  where  regiments  or  companies  are  returning  in 
charge  of  their  officers  the  latter  will  look  after  the  welfare  of  their 
men;  but  in  all  cases  every  assistance  in  your  power  to  render  for 
their  comfort  should  be  given." 

This  is  the  first  public  circular  of  this  character  that  has  come  to 
our  notice  since  the  war  began,  and  Mr.  Whitman,  the  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  will  receive 
the  blessing  and  approbation  of  the  whole  country,  as  well  as  the 
endorsement  of  his  superior  officials,  for  both  a  magnanimous  and 
clever  announcement  that  can  not  but  redound  both  to  his  personal 
beneficent  policy  and  to  the  patronage  of  his  road. 


W1 


HAT  next  will  our  morning  dailies  undertake,  to  prove  that 
"yellow  journalism"  is  anything  but  legitimate  and 
just?  A  few  days  ago,  one  of  our  A.  M.  effusions  pre- 
sented to  its  readers  an  elaborate  sketch  of  two  of  the  leading  ladies 
in  the  comedy  entitled  "What  Happened  to  Jones."  An  alleged 
spicy  interview  was  subjoined  with  the  photos  of  the  two  contest- 
ants, indicating  a  jealousy  as  to  the  amount  of  affection  and  oscu- 
lation at  the  hands  and  lips  of  the  leading  man.  It  has  since  de- 
veloped that  both  "contestants"  were  and  are  close  companions, 
bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemean-  that  the  reported  interviews  were  absolutely  false,  and  that  the 
ors."  "The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  supposed  controversy  had  been  ventilated  by  the  theatrical 
impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury."  manager  for  the  sole  purpose  of  cheap  advertising.    It  is 

The  constitutions  of  most  of  the  states  contain  only  a  pity  that  such  fakes  can  not  be  effectively  exposed, 
similar  provisions.    The  subject  of  impeachments     as  soon  as  they  are  sprung  upon  an  unoffending  but  gnlli- 


lEER  BOTH! 


peachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  treason, 


was  recognized  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  as 
one  of  the  most  important  with  which  they  had  to  deal, 
because,  unless  its  functions  were  properly  exercised, 
it  might  have  a  very  grave  effect  upon  the  republic  by 
the  unjust  removal  of  its  servants,  or  the  inability  to 
remove  them  when  their  conduct  demanded  it. 

In  a  little  more  than  a  century  of  our  history  under 
the  Constitution,  but  seven  accusations  in  impeachment 
have  been  brought  before  the  Senate,  and  of  these  only 
two  resulted  in  conviction,  so  perhaps  Secretary  Alger 
has  more  than  a  reasonable  chance  of  escape,  especially 
as  the  charges  against  him  can  not  be  legally  consid- 
ered of  a  criminal  nature. 


ble  public. 


P 


ESS  reports  inform  us  that  General  Shaffer  will 
shortly  return  to  San  Erancisco  to  assume  con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  while 
Merriam  will  return  to  his  former  command  in  the 
North.  No  doubt  the  General  will  be  received  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  as  a  successful  hero,  but  the  well- 
balanced  minds  of  the  community  will  withhold  the 
cordial  handshake  of  welcome  until  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation is  offered  for  the  farcical  conduct  of  the 
Cuban  campaign.  No  doubt,  how  ever,  he  is  just  now  a 
firm  believer  in  the  trite  saying,  "Silence  is  Golden." 
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TAXATION  AND  ITS  UNSATISFACTORY 
RESULTS. 

The  support  of  governments  by  assessments  or  tax- 
ation of  the  people  has  become  so  oppressive  and  heavy 
that  a  feeling  of  universal  unrest  and  disquietude  per- 
vades the  entire  civilized  globe.  The  peaceful  acqui- 
escence of  the  people  has  given  courage  to  those  in 
power  to  increase  from  year  to  year  the  load  upon  the 
masses,  until  a  loud  and  indignant  protest  has  been 
sounded,  and  the  questions  are  asked:  What  is  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  that  calls  for  so  large  a  per  cent  of 
the  earnings  of  the  community  ?  What  return  do  the 
people  receive  from  the  enormous  expenditures?  What 
does  the  so-called  government  consist  of  that 
yearly  makes  such  heavy  drafts  upon  our 
scanty  resources  ?  Why  has  the  cost  of  gov- 
erning us  reached  such  colossal  proportions? 
Why  are  millions  now  called  for,  where 
thousands  would  have  been  sufficient  but  a 
few  years  ago?  Why  is  it  that  in  govern- 
mental circles  every  item  of  cost  is  multiplied 
many  fold,  and  the  return  so  meager?  The 
weakened  and  exhausted  taxpayer  stands 
aghast,  shuddering  at  the  thought  of  the 
coming  year,  wondering  if  there  will  be  any- 
thing left  to  him  of  the  pittance  saved  up 
from  long  years  of  toil;  echoing  the  words 
of  the  patriot  seeking  votes — "A  govern- 
ment of  the  people." 

Let  us  look  at  our  State  and  city  gov- 
ernments. They  are  excellent  examples  of 
fraud,  waste,  and  shameful  squandering  of 
the  public  funds.  We  have  a  population  of 
a  little  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter, 
who  support  large  and  expensive  public  es- 
tablishments in  almost  every  county  in  the 
State.  We  have  St  ate  prisons,  reformatories, 
insane  asylums,  asylums  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  feeble  minded,  colleges  and  normal 
schools,  universities  and  hospitals  galore, 
the  inmates  and  employes  of  which  would 
people  a  large  township.  All  of  the  above 
are  luxuriously  supported,  the  force  of  em- 
ployes, largely  in  excess  of  actual  needs,  are 
paid  extravagant  salaries;  each  year  more 
places  are  created  for  political  favorites.  At 
every  meeting  of  the  Legislature  more  public 
buildings  are  called  for.  Affiliated  colleges 
and  other  schemes  are  always  in  order  so 
that  places  for  political  henchmen  may  be 
created,  and  thus  the  grinding  goes  on.  And 
the  executive  — the  man  who  before  election  solemnly 
pledged  himself  to  reduce  taxation,  abolish  the  numer- 
ous commissions,  and  upon  those  pledges  was  elected 
and  inducted  into  an  office  of  high  trust  and  power, 
only  to  fall  down  before  his  henchmen,  as  many  of  his 
predecessors  before  him  have  done,  and  like  them  will 
pass  out  of  remembrance  as  another  of  the  many  who 
have  betrayed  the  people.  We  have  a  cumbersome 
and  expensive  judiciary  whose  every  move  and  action 
exhibits  a  cool  indifference  to  cost,  and  assumes  a  de- 
meanor of  dignity  and  wisdom  wholly  unappreciated  by 
the  people.  Our  city,  following  the  example  of  the 
State,  is  making  rapid  strides  in  the  erection  of  unnec- 
essary public  buildings,  with  the  accompanying  large 
and  highly-paid  staff  in  each.  The  educational  de- 
partment is  not  behind  In  its  waste.  Expensive  tire  and 
police  departments,  flanked  on  either  side  by  the  street 
and  health  departments,  make  heavy  inroads  into  the 
treasury,  and  have  a  faculty  of  always  calling  for  more, 


without  a  compensating  benefit 
to  those  who  furnish  the  funds. 

The  taxation  of  the  people  is 
made  without  any  regard  to  the 
actual  needs,  safety,  or  protection 
of  the  community.  Schemes  are 
projected,  ostensibly  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  commonwealth,  ab- 
sorbing large  sums  of  money, 
the  major  portion  of  which  finds 
its  way  into  the  pockets  of  polit- 
ical favorites,  who,  in  turn,  di- 
vide with  the  power  in  office, 
leaving  a  minimum  of  benefit 
to  the  people.  When  we  compare  the  cost  of  our  State 
government  and  our  city  government  with  some  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  the  shameful  waste  is  painfully 
apparent.  The  kingdom  of  Belgium,  with  a  population 
of  6,oco,ooo,  supporting  an  army,  navy,  and  foreign 
service  with  a  revenue  of  $7 1,000,000,  only  $10,000,000 
of  which  is  raised  from  direct  taxation;  and  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  with  a  population  of  5,600,000, 
also  supporting  an  army,  navy,  and  foreign  service, 
with  a  public  debt,  has  a  revenue  of  about  $S2,ooo,ooo. 
When  we  compare  these  figures  with  this  city  of  300,- 
000  population  that  is  called  on  to  pay  into  its  treasury 
the  enormous  sum  of  $7,000,000  every  year,  well  may 


Thus,  from  year  to  year,  the  draft  on  the  peopk 
resources  is  enlarged,  the  benefits  reduced,  and,  und 
the  guise  of  law  and  pretext  of  support  of  the  gover 
ment,  the  taxpayer  is  forced  to  yield  up  his  positk 
and  be  thankful  that  he  is  allowed  the  priv  ilege. 
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the  taxpayers  cry  out  "  Enough  !  "  What  are  the  re- 
turns for  this  huge  expenditure?  A  badly  managed, 
highly  wasteful  and  extravagant  educational  depart- 
ment; a  tire  department  with  an  equipment  larger  than 
that  of  Paris;  a  police  force  around  which  many  scan- 
dals have  been  woven,  and  whose  pay  is  much  in  ex- 
cess of  the  times  and  duties  performed;  a  street  depart- 
ment that  has  always  been  celebrated  for  repairing 
streets  in  the  most  slovenly  and  costly  manner,  and 
with  the  full  intent  that  the  work  would  soon  have  to 
be  repeated;  a  health  department  celebrated  for  its  large 
and  extravagantly  paid  staff,  from  which  the  public  re- 
ceives only  'annoyance;  property  owners  compelled  to 
expend  large  sums  under  what  is  dubbed  ''sanitary 
necessity";  for  "epidemic"  and  "sanitary"  are  two 
familiar  words,  launched  out  occasionally  so  as  to  im- 
press the  public  that  the  so-called  scientific  professional 
men  are  watchful  of  the  health  of  a  city  that  does  not 
improve  under  the  increased  outlay. 


The  late  war  with  Spain  brought  about  many  st 
prises  to  the  American  people.    There  was  the  spj 
taneous  response  of  the  whole  country  to  the  call  f 
defenders  of  the  flag;  the  unlimited  and  free  contrib 
tion  of  funds  to  prosecute  the  war:  the  unity  of  parti" 
when  once  the  gauntlet  had  been  throw  n  down;  tJJ 
marvelous  performance  of  our  untried  navy;  the  brin 
ing  to  the  fore  such  cool  and  intrepid  heroes  as  Dew* 
and  his  gallant  officers  and  men:  the  magnifies 
achievement  of  the  unsurpassed  battleship  "  Oregon, 
her  commander  and  her  crew;  the  splendid  work  of  tl> 
whole  fleet  in  tropical  climes,  manned  and  officered  I 
skilled  and  valiant  sailors;  the  steady  and  fearless 0 
slaughts  of  our  troops  in  the  face  of  heavy  odds— j 
have  presented  to  the  nation  a  series  of  pleasurab 
surprises  that  for  years  will  continue  to  redound  toll 
credit  of  those  brilliant  men,  each  of  whom  merits! 
pride,  admiration,  and  gratitude  of  his  country.  A 
while  all  these  welcome  events  were  passing  beforfl 
vision,  the  zenith  of  our  joy  was  obscured  by  the] 
friendly  attitude  of  the  people  of  Germany  and 
The  American  nation  was  painfu 
prised  at  the  enmity  displayed  towaroB 
people  dwelling  in  their  cities.    From  I 
lished  accounts  we  learned  of  slurs  and! 
suits  heaped  upon  the  visiting  AmericanM 
we  frit  a  sorrow  that  the  people  of  thesefl 
nations,  to  whom  we  have  heretofore™ 
bound  in  ties  oi  amit\  and  lmmiJ  w  ill,  shoB 
so  pointedly  display  their  dislike  of  Amerii 
and  Americans.    Possibly  the  regret  is ■ 
poignant  at  the  reflection  that  the  f'rene 
people,  for  whom  this  nation  has  alvfl 
maintained  a  kind  and  affectionate  feelini 
should  so  cruellv  disturb  our  long-continni 
fellowship,  and  cause  us.  with  the  Romai 
to  cry  out,  "  Et  tu  Brute!  " 

Probably  there  is  no  class  of  foreigners  if 
the  United  States  for  whom  the  whole  peop 
of  this  land  feel  so  universal  a  respect t 
they  do  for  the  French  people.  The  Frend 
man  has  always  been  sure  of  a  w  arm  spot  i 
the  heart  of  the  American,  and  w  hen  in  h) 
peevish  moods  he  may  have  launched  h: 
jeers  at  other  foreigners,  the  Frenchman  wi 
not  included.  Hence,  the  regret  that  theV 
our  friends,  should  find  it  to  their  interest 
or  their  pleasure  to  heap  insults  on  the  head 
of  those  who  in  the  past  hav  e  contributed  M 
a  little  to  a  portion  of  their  prosperity.  An 
while  this  shade  of  sadness  has  passed  acros 
our  horizon  as  one  of  the  painful  surprise 
we  turn  to  a  bright  streak  that  more  tha 
compensates  this  nation  for  any  slights  it 
people  may  have  been  subjected  to.  Th 
firm  and  friendly  stand  of  England  hi 
„/,.,  mm..  caused  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  and  grat 
tude  to  till  the  American  breast,  and  wit 
pride  and  pleasure  we  acknowledge  that  ofte 
in  the  past  have  we  been  mistaken.  The  unmistak 
able  position  of  Great  Britain  secured  for  these  Unite 
States  the  full  measure  of  their  victory  and  prevented 
possible  acquiescence  in  a  humiliating  peace,  and  ft 
this  glad  and  pleasing  surprise  the  American  people  an 
nation  will  always  extend  the  right  hand  of  good  wl 
and  affection  to  our  staunch  and  invincible  cousin 
across  the  water. 


For  some  occult  reason  the  San  Francisco  "  Call  "  ha 
been  engaging  in  a  personal  attack  on  Wells,  Fargo 41 
Co.'s  Express,  because  they  have  declined  to  pay  th' 
stamp  tax  on  shipments,  required  by  the  revenue  laws; 
The  President  of  the  company  has  clearly  demonstrate* | 
by  facts  and  figures  set  forth  in  a  recent  brochure  fe-j 
general  distribution,  the  injustice  of  the  demand,  whic 
cannot  but  be  acknow  ledged  by  all  fair-minded  people 
Why  don't  the  "Call"  attack  the  telegraph  compank 
on  the  same  lines?    Where  is  the  nigger  in  the  fence 


CALIFORNIA  AND  FLORIDA. 

J.  M.  SCANLAND. 

LORIDA  can  scarcely  be  com- 


pared with  California,  Ihe 
contrast  is  so  great.  Some 
portions  of  Florida  are  toler- 
able in  winter,  but  the  sum- 
mer is  unbearable.  During 
the  summer  months,  the  heat 
is  not  only  oppressive,  but 
moist  and  enervating.  The 
summers  are  long,  and  the 
Istem  scarcely  recovers  during  the  short  winters  from 
Militating  effects  before  another  summer  has  begun, 
lie  lands  are  low  and  flat,  coursed  with  numerous 
(■earns,  and  intersected  by  bayous  and  lagoons  which 
eed  malaria  and  fill  the  air  with  moisture.  The 
j If  and  Atlantic  Coasts  are  also  flat,  and  for  miles 


WESTERN  FOOTHILLS. 

land  the  soil  is  marshy  and  deficient  in  drainage, 
he  St.  Johns  and  the  Matanzas  rivers,  the  principal 
reams  of  the  peninsula,  which  course  its  entire  length, 
■e  large,  sluggish  bodies,  more  like  inland  seas,  and 
reatly  contribute  to  the  already  heavily  laden  atmos- 
here.  Perhaps  one-third  of  the  peninsula  is  water  and 
warn  p. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  Everglades,  and 
early  all  of  it  is  fiction,  told  by  guides  to  tourists,  and 
wented  by  space  writers  and  makers  of  '"pot-boiler" 
ooks.    A  few  army  officers  have  explored  the  Ever- 
lades  in  their  dangerous  line  of  duty  while  pursuing 
ne  Seminoles.    Tourists  have  never  seen  the  heart  of 
lis  almost  impenetrable  morass  of  sluggish  streams 
nd  jungle  of  weeds  and  tangled  vines.    The  guides 
onduct  them  four  or  five  miles  by  the  well-traveled 
oute  to  an  island  where  there  are  a  few  degenerate 
ndians,  half  Seminole,  weakened  by  the  vices  learned 
rom  the  native  Floridans.    The  tourists  are  told  that 
hese  are  the  "wild  Seminoles"  whose  ancestors  so 
ong  defied  the  United  States  armies,  and  that  they  are 
iow  "  in  the  Everglades."    The  fact  is  that  they  have 
een  only  the  margin  of  the  mysterious  abode  of  the 
Jeminole.    The  Indians,  who  live  further  in  the  in- 
erior  on  the  little  islands,  are  securely  hidden  to  all 
iave  their  own  tribe.    One  may  explore  the  Everglades 
or  months,  and  perhaps  never  find  these  islands  un- 
ess  by  accident.    In  the  next  place,  thorough  explora- 
ion  is  almost  impossible  because  of  the  high  weeds 
caching  above  the  surface  which  prevent  the  explorer 
rom  pursuing  any  definite  course;  and  in  some  places 
he  water  is  so  shallow  that  even  a  canoe  must  be 
lauled  over  the  mire  and  weeds.    And,  again,  the 
Seminoles  object  to  exploration  by  the  paleface,  and 
while  they  are  now  peaceable  and  "  good  "  Indians,  the 
attempted  discovery  of  their  habitations  may  result  in 
more  danger  than  comes  from  snakes  and  alligators. 
The  latter  are  not  quite  so  numerous  as  mosquitoes, 
but  are  plentiful  enough.    They  are  much  larger 


than  the  Jersey  variety,  and  make  their  presence 
felt.  They  abound  throughout  the  peninsula,  and  in 
the  most  infected  districts  tourists  wear  masks  while 
on  hunting,  fishing,  and  pleasure  excursions. 

Magnificent  hotels  have  been  built  at  the  principal 
resorts  on  the  coasts.  A  railroad  runs  down  the  Gulf 
Coast,  and  another  has  the  entire  right  of  way  down 
the  Atlantic  side.  The  hotels  on  each  coast  are  owned 
by  the  respective  railroad  corporations,  which  serve  as 
feeders  to  the  chains  of  hotels.  As  the  tourist  season 
is  short,  ranging  from  seventy-five  days  to  three 
months,  high  rates  must  prevail.  These  are  from 
five  dollars  a  day  for  a  pigeon-roost  near  the  roof,  to 
one  hundred  dollars  a  day  for  a  swell  millionaire  family. 
Hotels  average  a  capacity  of  one  thousand  guests,  and 
feed  high.  The  servants,  officials,  and  all  manner  of 
help  are  brought  from  the  northern  cities.  Also,  every 
pound  of  provisions  used.  Even  the  butter  and  milk  is 
imported,  and  is  of  the  bull  and  canned  variety.  Citi- 
zens loudly  complain 
that  their  local  dairies 
are  not  patronized,  but 
the  landlords  answer, 
when  they  do  answer 
at  all,  that  their  custom 
is  from  the  north  —  not 
from  the  natives  of 
Florida. 

The  hotels  employ 
their  own  fishermen, 
who  aid  in  depleting 
the  streams  of  the 
State,  whose  laws  the 
landlords  as  completely 
ignore  as  if  the  hotels 
were  not  in  it.  In  some 
instances,  in  order  to 
evade  city  taxes,  the 
hotels  were  built  be- 
yond the  city  limits. 
The  hotels  have  their 
own  sewerage,  while 
the  towns  have  an  im- 
perfect system,  and.  in 
some  instances,  none. 
The  "ancient  and  honorable"  town  of  San  Augustine 
(honorable,  perhaps,  because  ancient)  is  an  illustration. 
A  magnificent  hotel  building,  planned  on  the  Moorish 
style  of  architecture,  rises  beautifully  in  the  midst  of  a 
dirty  town  of  dilapidated,  Spanish  adobe,  one-story 
buildings.  The  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  as 
filthy  as  the  inhabitants  are  lazy.  The  old  town,  the 
oldest  in  America,  still 
retains  the  stamp  of 
Spanish  indolence,  and 
is  peopled  with  a  mix- 
ture of  Spanish,  Cu- 
bans, and  Minorcans. 
The  Minorcans  are  the 
descendants  of  a  colony 
of  Minorcans  brought 
to  the  peninsula  half  a 
century  ago  as  slaves 
to  cultivate  indigo  and 
sugar,  but  they  proved 
worthless.  During  the 
late  C  u  ha  n  rebellion, 
many  of  the  "Cuban 
patriots"  who  preferred 
not  to  fight  for  their  lib- 
erty, flocked  to  San 
Augustine,  Tampa,  and 
other  points,  and  re- 
ceived much  sympathy 
from  tourists  while  re- 
lating their  imaginary 
misfortunes.    Some  of 

these  "patriots"  subsist  by  selling  manufactured 
"relics."  A  saleable  "relic"  is  a  piece  of  the  cedar 
chest  found  in  Fort  San  Marco,  which  the  pirate  Drake 
left  when  he  took  the  "King's  treasure"  amounting  to 
one  thousand  doubloons.  Some  of  these  curio  sellers 
have  grown  wealthy  (for  a  Cuban)  in  selling  splinters 
from  this  chest.    That  a  chest  was  found  is  a  matter  of 


history,  but  that  a  Spanish  official  would  leave  that 
amount  of  money  in  a  chest,  when  he  had  a  chance  to 
appropriate  it,  is  incredible. 

The  place  is  unhealthy  in  summer  because  of  the 
lack  of  drainage,  the  surface  of  the  soil  seeping  with 
the  accumulated  refuse  of  three  centuries. 

Encampment  of  American  soldiers  at  Tampa  and 
other  places  show  ed  the  general  unhealthfulness  of  the 
peninsula  even  in  early  spring.  Tampa  is  a  sandbed, 
and  so  is  Miami  on  the  Atlantic  side.  They  are  built 
on  shifting  sands,  grown  over  with  scrub-oak  brush, 
and  for  miles  in  the  interior  are  seen  only  pine-barren 
lands,  too  poor  for  cultivation,  and  denuded  of  vegeta- 
tion. Here  towns  have  been  built;  squalid  houses, 
surrounded  by  desolation,  the  dull  picture  only  relieved 
by  magnificent  hotel  buildings  looming  up  like  the 
palace  in  the  wilderness  we  read  of  in  yellow-covered 
novels.  These  magnificent  and  very  costly  hotels 
have  no  picturesque  surroundings  —  all  is  dismal  and 
depressing  beyond  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  estab- 
lishments, which  are  fenced  so  as  to  shut  out  the  view 
of  the  public,  lest  the  gaze  of  the  native  "cracker" 
should  detract  from  the  beautiful  scene. 

California  resorts  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  picturesque 
spots  in  the  State.  The  hotels  are  hemmed  in  by  a 
wealth  of  picturesqueness.  Resides  the  natural  objects 
of  nature,  there  are  "  forests  primeval,"  magnificent  ii. 
their  grandeur,  through  which  there  are  fine  drives 
shaded  by  the  interlacing  branches  of  druidical  oaks, 
almost  shutting  out  the  sun.  These  are  not  artificial, 
they  are  Nature's  growth;  and  while  Nature  has  done 
a  great  deal  for  California,  it  requires  very  little  art  to 
make  her  resorts  the  most  delightful  of  any  in  the 
world.  Impartial  tourists  who  have  visited  the  vari- 
ous points  of  attraction,  real  aud  so-called,  admit  that 
California  is  unequaled.  The  State  abounds  in  charm- 
ing spots,  not  only  on  the  coast  line,  southw  ards,  but 
in  the  interior;  thus  furnishing  to  the  traveler  a  variety 
of  seaside,  mountain,  or  valley  resorts.  California  is 
not  limited  to  a  narrow  stretch  of  coast  line,  like 
Florida  — where  there  are  but  few  places  to  visit,  and 
all  similar.  Here,  there  is  a  variety — each  picturesque 
in  its  o.vn  "line,"  and  free  from  sandy  beds  of  scrub- 
oaks,  from  gnats,  flies,  mosquitoes,  and  other  insects 
peculiar  to  the  peninsula  of  Florida.  California  has 
no  pine-barrens,  making  sombre  an  adjacent  scene  of 
beauty,  and  no  malaria-breeding  lagoons  reeking  with 
slime  and  filled  with  poisonous  snakes  and  alligators. 

The  hotels  of  California  are  magnificent  and  well 
appointed  throughout.  The  climate  is  equable — the 
winters  mild,  the  summers  pleasant.  The  nights  are 
always  cool,  insuring  a  pleasant  sleep. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  GARDEN  IN  WINTER. 

Facilities  for  travel  throughout  California  are  ample, 
the  various  points  of  interest  and  resorts  being  con- 
nected by  a  network  of  railroads  and  short  stage  lines. 
With  every  variety  of  attractions  to  choose  from,  the 
traveler  can  here  see  the  world  in  miniature,  and 
grander  objects  of  Nature  than  are  found  elsew  here  in 
either  America  or  Europe. 


OUR  THEATERS. 

LL  the  playhouses  seem  to  thrive 
since  the  peace  protocol  diverted 
the  public  mind  from  war  topics, 
and  turned  it  toward  the  amuse- 
ment that  it  usually  craves  when 
evening  comes.  Moreover,  San 
Francisco  is  supporting  two  new 
theaters.  What  do  you  say 
to  that,  you  New  York  man- 
agers who  think  that  you  are  the 
only  play-bills  on  the  fence? 
The  Comedy  Theater  i  s 
the  Rush  of  olden  times, 
given  a  new  lease  of  life 
with  Mr.  Ellinghouse  as 
manager.  It  is  charmingly  cosy  and  has  started  out 
with  the  right  ideas  as  to  what  will  pay.  Harry  Corson 
Clarke  is  making  a  hit  with  "  What  Happened  to 
Jones,"  which  has  had  a  highly  successful  run  in  the 
interior  towns  since  the  company's  season  opened. 
Mr.  Clarke  has  a  capital  company,  including  several 
pretty  and  talented  women.  Miss  Olive  Snyder  sings 
delightfully,  and  Miss  Lillian  Young  is  already  very 
popular.  As  for  Mr.  Clarke,  he  is  himself  —  which 
means  that  he  is  the  best  of  comedians,  and  that  he 
makes  Jones  as  funny  as  a  Jones  can  be,  wherever 
you  may  look  for  that 
biblical  sport.  The 
piece  is  immensely 
amusing  and  every- 
body who  feels  the 
need  of  a  jolly  even- 
ing should  see  it. 
Each  member  of  the 
cast  makes  the  most 
of  his  or  her  part,  and 
the  result  is  a  finished 
performance.  Miss 
Maud  Allison,  who 
plays  Helma,  is  en- 
titled to  great  credit 
for  presenting  with 
artistic  ability  a  dis- 
tinctly new  character 
to  American  audi- 
ences. The  dense 
Swedish  girl  is  one  of 
the  hits  of  the  piece. 
Mr.  Clarke  is  devel- 
oping plenty  of  enter- 
prise as  a  manager. 
He  will  be  the  first  to 
invade  the  Philippines 
with  an  American 

company,  and  will  ,  „,„,,, 

make  a  tour  of  the  „■„,,  „,r  ,>„„.,„,  ,„ 

Orient  and  Antipodes. 

The  Alhambra  is  flourishing  as  though  it  were  an  old 
established  house  instead  of  an  experiment  that  has 
been  a  success  from  the  start.  A  clever  Russian  dancer, 
Mile.  Fassi,  has  just  been  imported  to  this  new  home 
of  vaudeville.  She  has  made  herself  famous  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  London,  and  it  goes 
without  saying  is  an  artist  in  her  work.  She  has  a 
novelty  in  the  way  of  a  bicycle  dance. 

We  were  promised  a  new  Orpheum  building  on 
the  site  of  the  old  one  for  the  holidays,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  territory  is  much  needed.  Unless  one  goes  in 
the  first  half  of  the  day  to  the  box  office,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  good  seats,  so  briskly  are  they  sold 
to  the  early  bird. 

Carrie  Roma  is  en  route  to  London,  where  she  will 
establish  herself  without  difficulty  as  another  musical- 
American  success.  Her  voice  will  soothe  the  savage 
Rritish  breast  if  nothing  else  will. 

Augustin  Daly  deserves  our  thanks  for  loaning  us 
Rlanche  Rates,  who  was  hurried  back  from  London 
town  whither  she  had  gone  for  the  vacation  breathing 
spell,  in  order  to  fill  a  perceptibly  aching  void  in  the 
Frawley  Company.  The  Frawleys  are  at  the  Baldwin 
for  a  six-weeks'  engagement,  playing  this  week  the 
romantic  drama,  "An  Enemy  to  the  King,"  its  initial 


presentation  in  this  city.  The  scenery,  costuming,  and 
effects  are  exceptionally  tine.  Miss  Bates  has  excellent 
opportunities  as  Julie  de  Varion.  She  is  enthusias- 
tically received,  as  she  deserves  to  be,  and  her  unex- 
pected return  is  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  the  dramatic 
year. 

"The  Prisoner  of  Zenda"  will  be  a  strong  attraction 
when  produced  by  Manager  Frawley.  Georgia  Welles 
is  added  to  the  company's  list  of  pretty  women.  The 
prices  for  the  Frawley  season  will  be  but  $i,  7s  cents, 
50  cents,  and  25  cents,  notwithstanding  the  elaborate 
scale  of  the  productions  to  be  given. 

Nance  O'Neill  is  a  clever  young  Californian  who  is 
making  her  first  appearance  here  this  week  as  a  star. 
Her  progress  from  the  ranks  has  been  remarkable. 
More  than  thirty  different  roles  have  been  assumed  by 
her  within  a  year.  Her  opening  play  is  "  The  Jewess," 
a  new  version  of  "  Leah."  She  will  later  essay  the 
difficult  role  of  Elizabeth  in  Giacometti's  play,  and  will 
also  play  Meg  Merriles.  McKee  Rankin  has  secured 
excellent  support  for  Miss  O'Neill,  in  Henry  Weaver 
Jr.,  Herbert  Carr,  Lionel  Barrymore,  Charles  Crosby, 
H.  A.  Weaver.  Thomas  Tuther,  Mrs.  Horace  McVicker, 
Mabel  Fraine,  Ricca  Allen,  Stella  Boniface,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others.  Local  playgoers  have  taken  a  personal 
interest  in  patronizing  the  Columbia  during  Miss 
O'Neill's  engagement,  her  home  having  been  here  be- 
fore she  went  on  the  stage. 

Nothing  dims  the 
popularity  of  "The 
First  Born."  It  has 
lured  local  aristocracy 
again  and  again  to 
the  Alcazar  and  is 
cramming  the  house 
every  night.  Each 
week  a  rattling  good 
comedy  or  farce  pre- 
cedes the  Chinese 
drama,  and  by  the 
time  the  curtain  goes 
up  on  Chinatown 
there  is  an  audience 
to  applaud  to  the  echo 
the  appearance  of  the 
old  rag-picker,  so 
cleverly  portrayed  by- 
Mr.  Belasco,  the  gog- 
gle-eyed old  doctor 
whom  M  r .  Osborne 
has  made  a  feature 
of  the  play,  Looey 
Tsing  the  slave  girl. 
Hop  K  e  e  the  pipe- 
mender  —  indeed, 
what  is  there  in  this 
nor,  fm.  fascinating  picture 
that  is  not  dear  and 
familiar  and  ever  wel- 
come? Miss  Lyons  has  done  fully  as  well  as  Miss 
Buckley  in  the  same  role;  Ernest  Hastings  gives  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  study  of  Chan  Wang,  and 
little  Venie  is  the  "cutest"  Chan  Toy  imaginable. 
Even  Mr.  Benrimo's  original  part,  that  of  Hop  Kee, 
is  admirably  done  by  Mr.  Charles  Bryant.  "  The  First 
Born"  suffers  nothing  from  the  changes  in  its  person- 
nel. 

The  California  Theater  will  reopen  October  2d  with 
a  Cuban  play  entitled  "  The  Signal  of  Liberty." 

A  young  actor  coming  steadily  toward  the  front 
ranks  is  Frank  Denithorne  of  the  Alcazarians.  I  have 
noted  with  interest  his  conscientious  endeavors  to  ad- 
vance himself  along  the  right  road  toward  success — 
and  the  right  road  means  hard  work,  with  a  constant 
willingness  to  learn.  So  impressed  was  Lewis  Mor- 
rison with  Mr.  Denithome's  capabilities,  that  he  wished 
to  make  him  his  leading  support  on  the  road,  but  the 
experience  that  stock  work  affords  seemed  of  such  con- 
sequence to  Mr.  Denithorne  that  he  sensibly  decided 
in  its  favor.  He  is  one  of  the  best-dressed  stage  men 
in  town.  I  like  his  energy  and  I  am  never  disappointed 
in  his  clothes.  A  man,  you  know,  may  be  clever,  and 
still  hard  to  forgive  when  his  trousers  bag  at  the  knees 
or  his  coat  humps  on  his  shoulder-blades. 


CAMPBELL. 

UMNUf,  al  tiU  BmU 


To  the  Comedy  Theater  on  October  3d  comes  the 
noted  triple  alliance— Le  Roy,  Fox  andlPowell— heri 
aided  as  the  three  great  magic  kings  of  the  mystid 
world  and  of  high-class  vaudeville.  This  popular  com 
bination  will  be  followed  by  Clara  Thropp  in  the  veel 
laughable  operatic  comedy,  "Where's  Matilda?"  TH 
Comedy  has  booked  attractions  as  far  into  the  tuture 
as  May  of  next  year 


Meanwhile  the  Tivoli  and  the  Orpheum  enjoyil 
themselves  at  the  same  old  stands.  There  is  not! 
better  operatic  performance  for  the  money  in  the  United: 
States  than  that  given  at  the  Tivoli.  To  Manager, 
Leahy's  good  judgment  and  Stage  Manager  (Jeorge.'i 
Lask's  watchful  zeal  is  due  three-fourths  of  the  Tivoli's  j 
success  as  an  amusement  resort,  while  Director  Hirsh- 


feld  should  be  credited  with  the  other  fourth.  Perhaps 
the  best  performance  of  any  opera  ever  given  at  this 
house,  was  the  recent  production  of  Goldmark's 
"  Queen  of  Sheba."  The  difficult  score  was  delight- 
fully, and  in  every  respect  artistically  rendered,  Miss 
Helen  Merrill,  Miss  Elvia  Crox  and  Miss  BrandiS' 
deserving  much  praise,  THE  BOHEMIAN.  4 


'HE  CLIFF  RUINS  OF  THE  MESA  VERDE. 

FREDERICK  [.  MONSEN. 


O  THE  south  of  Mancos  station  on  the 
Rio  Grande  Southern  Railway  in  southwest- 
ern Colorado,  within  a  day's  ride,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  habitations  of  an  extinct  and  mysteri- 
ous race  known  as  the  Cliff  Dwellers. 
ji  t  To  those  seeking  curiosities  and  wonders. 
T>  the  great  canyon  of  the  Mancos,  the  Monte- 
zuma Valley,  the  McAlmo  Canyon,  the  lower 
Lnimas  Valley,  and  the  San  Juan  and  Colorado  Rivers 
re  the  wonderland  of  the  world.  They  contain  thou- 
ands  of  homes,  from  the  small,  unpretentious  and  im- 
lerfect  one-roomed  house,  perched  like  an  eagle's  nest 
ar  up  on  the  side  of  the  perpendicular  canyon  wall,  to 
he  great  and  magnificent  rock  palaces  of 
ufficient  size  to  shelter  more  than  a  thou- 
;and  people. 

The  Mesa  Verde  and  adjacent  plateaux, 
hrough  which  many  of  these  canyons  have 
flowed  their  deep  furrows,  are  perhaps  the 
>est  known  of  the  few  remaining  isolated 
wrtionsof  our  country.  It  is  a  silent,  des- 
late  region  into  which  a  wandering  Indian 
>enetrates  occasionally,  but  which  no 
vhite  man  has  ever  fully  explored.  The 
ountless  cliff  dwellings  which  line  the 
vails  of  its  dark  canyons  are  nothing  more 
han  the  forsaken  abiding  places  of  a  dead 
ind  forgotten  race. 

The  canyon  of  the  Mancos  is  conspicuous 
or  the  great  number  of  cliff  ruins  found  in 
ts  precipitous  walls.  \s  a  rule  the  dwell- 
ings stand  about  one  hundred  feet  below 
:he  ruin  of  the  canyon  wall,  in  a  sheltered 
irevice  or  cave  formed  by  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  softer  shale  strata  in  the  harder 
andstone  rock.  In  many  instances  it  is 
impossible  to  climb  to  the  houses  from  the 
bottom  of  the  canyon,  and  they  have  to  be 
entered  from  the  tops  of  the  cliffs.  There 
are  now  no  defined  trails  leading  to  them, 
and  any  attempt  to  reach  them  is  an  un- 
dertaking full  of  danger.  The  difficulties 
that  must  be  overcome  before  the  dwell- 
ings can  be  reached,  give  some  inadequate 
idea  of  the  enormous  amount  of  labor  it 
must  have  cost  this  ancient  people  to  build 
their  homes  in  eyrie  crannies  of  canyon 
walls,  and  of  the  toil  with  which  their  lives 
were  fraught.  For  the  rock  in  their  houses 
was  quarried  only  in  small  part  from  the 
cliffs.  Most  of  it  was  brought  from  the 
mesa  above  or  the  valley  below,  stone  by 
stone,  and  used  in  the  erection  of  their  all 
but  inaccessible  strongholds. 

The  most  wonderful  and  interesting  of  all  the  ruins 
of  the  Mesa  Verde  is  the  great  communal  dwelling  in 
the  Mancos  Canyon  known  as  the  Cliff  Palace.  In  its 
entirety  it  is  425  feet  long,  80  feet  high,  and  80  feet 
broad,  and  contains  244  rooms,  with  accommodations 
for  over  1,000  people.  It  is  the  finest  cliff  dwelling  to 
be  found  in  the  Southwest.  Superb  in  location  and 
splendid  in  construction,  it  presents  an  impressive  ob- 
ject lesson  of  the  great  architectural  skill  of  these  early 
American  home  builders. 

The  buildings  are  constructed  of  blocks  of  sandstone 
put  together  with  a  mortar  of  cement,  and  plastered 
smoothly  inside  and  out  with  as  much  art  and  beautv 
as  is  shown  in  the  modern  Mexican  adobe  house.  The 
upper  stories  were  floored  with  cedar  wood  and  covered 
with  plastering.  The  stairway  leading  to  these  upper 
chambers  consisted  of  stones  projecting  slightly  from 
the  walls,  and  in  some  cases  was  supplanted  by  a 
make-shift  of  a  ladder  which  was  constructed  by  cut- 
ting notches  upon  the  opposite  sides  of  a  tree  trunk  at 


regular  intervals.  Small  towers  surmount  the  palace, 
perforated  with  many  holes  supposed  to  be  loopholes 
for  arrows  when  repelling  an  attack.  The  building  is 
five  stories  high,  and  belonged,  no  doubt,  to  the  chief 
of  the  tribe.  Many  of  the  outer  walls  have  crumbled, 
but  the  inner  court  and  rooms  are  still  in  good  condi- 
tion. In  form,  the  parallelogram  and  circle  predomi- 
nate. Where  the  conformation  of  the  ground  permits, 
the  squares  and  circles  are  perfect.  The  cliff  houses 
conform  in  shape  to  the  floor  of  the  niche  or  shelf  on 
which  they  are  built,  while  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  attached  or  cemented  to  the  sloping  cliffs  is 
marvelous. 

Excavations  have  revealed  innumerable  relics  of  its 
forgotten  and  mysterious  builders.  Great  quantities  of 
pottery  were  found,  axes  and  hatchets  of  stone,  needles 
and  awls  of  bone,  various  kinds  of  cloth,  sandals, 
baskets,  pipes,  mortars,  beads,  amulets,  and  many 
other  curiosities. 

The  Cliff  Dwellers  were,  in  a  rude  way,  masters  in 
the  art  of  husbandry.  Their  little  farms  in  the  canyon 
bottoms  were  plentifully  watered  by  means  of  storage 
reservoirs  and  irrigating  ditches.    They  cultivated  the 


thrown  some  light  upon  their  history,  can  not  be  inter- 
preted. Their  mummies  show  them  to  have  been  of 
goodly  size,  well  formed,  and  athletic.  Their  features 
were  strong,  and  molded  in  something  of  the  Roman 
form;  the  cheek  bones  were  high,  the  lips  were  full 
and  the  skin  dark.  They  were  homotypes  of  the  mod- 
ern red  men. 

There  is  every  evidence  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
these  ancient  tribes  were  at  war  for  years  and  perhaps 
for  centuries. 

The  inaccessible  location  of  their  homes,  high  up  in 
the  side  of  the  canyon  walls,  was'certainly  not  selected 
from  choice,  but  from  necessity.  They  were  protected 
by  the  rocks  above  from  their  enemies  of  the  mesa, 
and  their  homes  were  sufficiently  high  up  on  the 
canyon  wall  to  be  above  an  arrow's  strongest  flight. 
How  blood-thirsty  and  fierce  their  enemies  were  is 
told  by  the  fortress-like  construction  of  their  buildings 
and  the  care  they  exercised  in  securing  defensive 
locations. 

Pressed  by  their  enemies  on  all  sides,  they  sought 
refuge  in  the  cliffs  in  the  hope  that  their  very  isolation 
would  bring  them  relief.    Rut  in  vain.    Their  implaca- 


soil  with  spades  of  hard  wood  and  wooden  plows.  They 
grew  corn,  beans,  melons,  and  squashes,  and  the  large 
ovens  found  near  every  dwelling,  and  the  hand  mills 
which  they  used  for  mashing  corn  attest  that  they 
baked  bread. 

They  belonged  to  the  stone  age,  for  not  a  single 
piece  of  metal  has  been  found  in  all  their  dwellings. 
There  is  absolute  evidence  that  these  people  knew 
nothing  about  metal  and  had  no  knowledge  of  mining 
in  any  form,  as  there  certainly  would  have  been  dis- 
covered traces  of  it  in  the  ruins  of  their  homes. 

Who  the  Cliff  Dwellers  were,  where  they  came  from, 
and  how  they  disappeared  no  one  knows.  Anthropolo- 
gists and  archaeologists  differ  widely  regarding  the 
period  of  time  the  ruins  have  been  abandoned.  Some 
consider  them  the  earliest  development  of  human  life 
on  the  globe,  while  others  regard  them  merely  as  the 
forefathers  of  the  southwestern  tribes  of  pueblo-build- 
ing Indians.  The  hieroglyphics  which  are  found  painted 
and  carved  upon  the  cliffs,  and  which  might  have 


ble  foe  found  them  even  here,  for  here  they  fought 
the  last  battle  in  defense  of  their  homes  and  families 
and  all  the  records  they  left  to  the  modern  world  of 
their  pathetic  life  and  tragic  end  are  these  crumbling 
ruins,  the  monuments  of  a  dead  and  unremembered 


LONG  DISTANCE  RAILWAY  TELEPHONING. 

The  Raltimore  and  Ohio  Road  is  about  to  make  the 
experiment  of  using  the  telephone  for  long-distance 
communication.  Two  new  copper  telegraph  lines  will 
be  strung  between  Baltimore  and  Pittsburg,  340  miles, 
and  they  will  be  so  arranged  that  when  the  necessity 
arises  they  will  be  available  for  telephonic  communica- 
tion. One  of  the  wires  will  be  extended  as  far  as 
Newark  for  telegraphic  use.  A  new  line  has  also  been 
constructed  between  Columbus  and  Cincinnati.  It  will 
take  800  miles  of  copper  wire  weighing  166  pounds  to 
the  mile  to  complete  the  work. 
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DEEP-SKA  EXPLORATION  AND  A  PACIFIC 
CABLE. 


HENRY  SOUTHFIELD. 
ITH  the  passing  of  another  year,  San 
Francisco  will  undoubtedly  have  be- 
come the  western  terminus  of  a  cable 
uniting  this  port  with  the  principal  com- 
mercial centers  on  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Brought  into  direct  electric  touch 
with  Honolulu,  we  shall  also  reach  the  Carolines  and 
Ladron.es,  while  spurs  running  to  Manila  and  Yoko- 
hama, and  a  duplicate  system  including  Sitka  and  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  will  annihilate  space  and  give  the 
American  people  a  chance  to  compete  for  trade  in  the 
markets  of  the  Far  East.  The  plan  involves  the  laying 
of  some  ten  thousand  miles  of  cable,  and  an  expendi- 
ture estimated  at  ten  million  dollars. 

Vast  commercial  operations  are  in  store  for  the 
United  States,  now  that  this  gigantic  enterprise  has 
taken  shape  as  an  established  project.  The  fulfillment 
of  the  cable  idea  has  been  postponed  until  the  country, 
at  war  with  another  nation  and  cut  off  from  communi- 
cation with  a  fleet  of  its  warships,  has  awakened  to  the 
great  need  of  a  Pacific  cable.  Looking  still  further 
into  the  future,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  few 
years  more  will  see  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  steamship  line. 
The  advantage  to  San  Francisco  of  the  proposed  cable 
can  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  even  though  our  Gov- 
ernment should  decide  to  relinquish  the  Philippines. 

An  Eastern  syndicate,  composed  of  capitalists  repre- 
senting enormous  wealth  in  the  aggregate,  will  shortly 
begin  the  great  work.  Alfred  S.  Hartwel!  of  Honolulu, 
formerly  a  Supreme  Justice,  is  attorney  for  the  syndi- 
cate. While  in  this  city  recently,  en  route  to  Wash- 
ington from  his  island  home,  Mr.  Hartwell  said: 


Government,  twenty-five  years  ago,  with  a  view  to  the 
laying  of  a  cable.  What  was  discovered  of  the  contour 
of  the  ocean  bottom,  with  its  submarine  plateaux  and 
depressions,  is  of  permanent  value  and  will  guide  the 
operations  now  in  prospect. 

The  systematic  exploration  of  the  deep  sea,  accord- 
ing to  official  records  kept  by  the  Hydrographic  Office, 
has  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced with  the  general  introduction  of  steam,  which 
not  only  furnished  power  to  hoist  the  dredge,  but 
brought  the  vessel  under  sufficient  control  for  success- 
fully working  the  apparatus.  A  sailing  vessel,  even 
under  favorable  conditions,  was  not  well  adapted  for 
the  work.  There  were  no  means  of  preventing  her 
drifting  to  leeward  when  hove  to,  and  this  made  the 
preliminary  operation  of  sounding,  even  in  a  few 
hundred  fathoms,  a  difficult  matter  with  the  old- 
fashioned,  deep-sea  lead  line,  which  was  slow  to  sink, 
and,  with  its  great  and  uncertain  angle,  left  the  actual 
depth  requisite  to  the  accurate  operation  of  the  dredge 
still  in  doubt.  Hemp  dredge  rope,  used  prior  to  1877, 
now  replaced  by  steel  wire,  was  another  serious  obstacle 
to  the  extension  of  deep-sea  exploration.  The  largest 
and  best  appointed  vessel  ever  fitted  out  for  this  pur- 
pose was  H.  B.  M.  S.  "  Challenger,"  which  made  her 
memorable  cruise  of  the  world  in  1872. 

In  the  subjoined  account,  the  use  of  technical  terms 
has  been  unavoidable,  but  as  they  are  not  confusing, 
the  reader  may  become  better  acquainted  with  Nep- 
tune's domain. 

In  the  spring  of  1873,  the  United  States  steamer 
"  Tuscarora,"  George  E.  Belknap  commanding,  was 
detailed  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  practicable  route 
for  a  submarine  cable  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  Nothing  more  was  contemplated  than  an  ex- 
amination of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  to  ascertain  its  profile 


the  machines  and  remedy  any  defects  that  might  be 
discovered,  before  commencing  to  run  a  line  of  sound- 
ings. Eleven  casts  were  made  on  this  trip  with  both 
machines,  which  determined  the  superiority  of  Sir 
William  Thomson's  machine  and  piano  wire  over  the 
steam  reel  and  rope.  The  vessel  then  returned  to  the 
navy  yard,  and  after  such  alterations  and  improve- 
ments in  the  sounding  machines  and  instruments  as 
experience  suggested,  she  proceeded  to  the  Straits  of 
Juan  de  Fuca  to  commence  the  first  line  of  soundings 
on  the  great-circle  route  from  Cape  Flattery  to  Japan. 

The  line  was  commenced  September  17th,  and  the 
great-circle  route  was  followed  as  nearly  as  winds  and 
cuirents  would  permit.  Thirty-four  casts  were  made, 
the  last  in  latitude  S3  degs.  $8  mins.  N.,  longitude  153 
degs.  00  mins.  W.,  when  the  vessel  was  compelled  to 
return  for  coal  to  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island.  On  ac- 
count of  the  lateness  of  the  season  it  was  decided  to 
defer  completion  of  this  line  until  the  following  year. 
It  being  deemed  desirable  to  ascertain  the  continental 
outline,  or  the  commencement  of  the  ocean-bed  proper, 
of  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States,  the  vessel  left 
the  Straits  and  commenced  running  lines  of  soundings 
off  and  on  shore  between  Cape  Flattery  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Eight  lines  were  run  between  those  places  and 
eighty-three  casts  were  made.  Leaving  San  Francisco, 
the  lines  of  soundings  off  and  on  shore  were  continued 
to  San  Diego,  eight  lines  being  run  and  fifty-eight  casts 
made. 

The  line  of  soundings  on  the  southern  route  between 
California  and  Japan  was  begun  at  San  Diego,  the 
"Tuscarora"  leaving  there  in  January,  touching  at 
Honolulu,  H.  I..  Port  Lloyd,  Bonin  Isles,  and  arriving 
at  Yokohama,  Japan,  on  the  22d  of  April.  Between 
San  Diego  and  Honolulu  sixty-two  casts  were  made; 
fifty-nine  between  Honolulu  and  Port  Lloyd,  and  four- 
teen between  Port  Lloyd  and  Yokohama. 


SECTION  OF  THE  NORTH  PACIFIC  OCE\N  BETWEEN  SAN  DIEGO.  CAL.,  AND  HONOLULU,  H.  I,.  SHOWING  SOUNDINGS  AND  ISOTHERMAL  LINES. 


"  The  line  is  to  be  essentially  a  Pacific  Ocean  one, 
and  w  hen  finished  it  will  certainly  do  much  to  reduce 
the  present  rate  of  cablegrams.  It  w  ill  have  no  connec- 
tion with  the  Atlantic  wires,  and  therefore  competition 
will  be  a  factor.  At  present  our  advices  from  the 
Orient  must  go  all  around  the  globe.  The  new  line 
will,  I  think,  be  a  big  saving  of  time  and  money.  The 
project  was  brought  before  the  last  Congress,  and  the 
committee  reported  favorably,  granting  a  franchise. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Government  will  assist  the  com- 
pany liberally.  No  contracts  have  as  yet  been  let  for 
the  work." 

The  bringing  of  a  cable  to  the  Golden  Gate  re- 
vives interest  in  the  subject  of  deep-sea  soundings 
and  the  investigations  made  in  Pacific  waters  by  the 


on  the  northern  and  southern  routes  between  those 
countries,  the  time  allotted  not  permitting  a  thorough 
examination  for  scientific  purposes.  Specimens  of  the 
bottom,  however,  were  obtained  with  all  soundings, 
and  serial  temperatures  whenever  practicable.  The 
surface  and  undercurrents  were  also  ascertained  when 
circumstances  would  allow. 

The  "Tuscarora"  arrived  at  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard 
in  this  State  in  June,  when  the  work  of  preparing  her 
for  the  sounding  cruise  was  commenced.  A  portion  of 
the  battery  was  landed,  a  charthouse  was  erected  on 
deck,  and  such  sounding  machines  and  stores  were 
supplied  as  could  then  be  furnished.  These  prepara- 
tions completed,  the  vessel  proceeded  on  an  experi- 
mental trip  off  San  Francisco  to  test  the  working  of 


Early  in  June  the  line  of  soundings  on  the  great-  H 
circle  route  from  Yokohama  to  Cape  Flattery  was  com-  H 
menced,  but,  after  making  fifteen  casts,  such  great  ' 
depth  of  water  —  over  4,600  fathoms  —  was  found  in 
the  Japan  stream,  that  it  was  deemed  an  impracticable 
route  for  a  submarine  cable.    The  vessel  returned  to 
the  coast  to  begin  a  new  line  of  soundings  on  a  great- 
circle  route  commencing  near  Point  Komoto.  After 
eighteen  casts,  the  water  was  again  found  too  deep,  the 
vessel  headed  for  the  Kurila  Islands,  and  an  inshore 
line  of  fourteen  casts  was  run  back  toward  Yoko- 
hama. 

By  this  time  the  "  Tuscarora"  was  short  of  coal,  so 
proceeded  to  Hakodate.  Here  it  was  determined  to 
abandon  the  great-circle  route,  and  complete  the  line 


along  the  coasts  of  the  Kurile  Islands  to  Cape  Lo- 
patka;  from  there  across  Behring's  Sea  to  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  Soundings  on  tlie  inshore  route  were  com- 
pleted to  Glory  of  Russia  Bay,  Tanega  Island,  ninety- 
seven  casts  having  been  made  since  leaving  Yokohama. 
A  line  of  soundings  was  then  run  in  Behring's  Sea  to 
northward  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  between  Tanega 
and  Unalaska  Islands. 

To  complete  the  soundings  on  the  northern  route, 
there  now  remained  only  the  gap  between  the  position 
of  the  last  sounding  made  on  the  great-circle  route  in 
September,  1873,  and  the  last-named  islands.  A  line 
of  soundings  was  run  between  these  points,  also  two 
other  lines,  one  to  northward,  the  other  to  southward 
of  the  first  line,  to  ascertain  how  a  deep  hole  of  3,359 
fathoms  might  be  avoided.    Sixty-five  casts  were  made. 

The  total  number  of  casts  during  the  cruise  was  four 
hundred  and  eighty-three.    The  final  cast  was  made 
on  August  21st,  and  the  "  Tuscarora "  arrived  at 
this  port  September  2,  1874. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enter  into  an  extensive 
description  of  the  apparatus,  sounding  cylinders 
and  intricate  contrivances  used  during  this  voyage. 
Such  a  description  would  not  be  interesting  to  the 
average  reader.  Some  idea,  however,  should  be 
given  of  the  piano  wire  and  sounding  lines,  that  an 
intelligent  impression  may  be  retained  after  reading 
this  article.  The  piano  wire  was  what  is  known  as 
No.  22,  Birmingham  gauge.  It  comes  in  lengths  of 
from  200  to  400  fathoms  and  is  spliced  by  overlap- 
ping the  ends  about  two  feet,  soldering  one  end,  and 
laying  the  other  end  up  so  that  each  turn  will  take 
up  one  inch  of  the  wire.  As  soon  as  all  the  w  ire  is 
expended,  the  end  is  soldered.  The  two  parts  are 
also  soldered  together  at  three  or  four  intermediate 
points  between  the  ends,  the  whole  spliced  tightly 
and  served  with  well-waxed  flax  twine.  The  wire 
weighs  14  pounds  in  air  and  12  pounds  in  water  to 
the  statute  mile.  The  breaking  strain  of  English 
wire  is  about  230  pounds,  the  American  105  pounds. 
When  it  breaks  at  great  depths,  it  draws  down  to 
two-thirds  of  its  normal  size  before  parting.  It  is 
preserved  from  rust  when  new  by  being  kept  in 
sperm  oil,  and  after  using,  by  keeping  it  covered 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda. 

The  sounding  lines  furnished  were  of  various 
kinds  and  sizes.  In  testing  them,  the  iX'inch  Ma- 
nila whale-line  bore  a  steady  strain  of  1,830  pounds 
with  a  length  of  two  fathoms  between  seizings.  A 
greater  portion  of  the  sounding  line  was  carbolized  to 
prevent  rotting,  but  this  did  not  answer  the  purpose 
satisfactorily. 

At  every  fifty  fathoms  the  lines  were  marked  with 
a  knot;  at  the  first  hundred  fathoms  with  a  red  rag; 
second  hundred,  white;  third  hundred,  red  and  blue; 
fourth  hundred,  blue  and  red;  fifth  hundred,  red  and 
white.  Commencing  again,  the  sixth  hundred  was 
marked  with  a  red  rag,  and  so  on,  adding  one  knot 
for  each  500  fathoms,  beginning  from  the  second 
five-hundred  mark. 

With  rope,  iX'inch  Manila  whale-line  and  Alba- 
core  line,  sinkers  weighing  from  300  to  400  pounds 
were  used  in  depths  over  1,200  fathoms. 

The  method  of  sounding  is  interesting.  If  the  ship 
be  under  sail,  steam  is  gotten  up  and  the  machine 
placed  on  the  flying  bridge  athwartships.  Here  it  is 
properly  secured  so  that  the  wire,  which  has  been  al- 
ready reeled  upon  the  drum,  will  lead  fair  from  the 
drum  and  clear  from  the  ship's  side.  To  reel  up  the 
wire,  the  counter  is  placed  in  its  position  on  the  axle  of 
the  drum  and  the  inner  end  of  the  first  hank  securely 
attached  to  the  drum,  a  hole  being  drilled  in  the  rim  for 
the  purpose.  The  wire  is  then  carefully  reeled  up, 
being  measured  as  it  is  wound  upon  the  drum,  until 
the  end  of  the  hank  is  reached.  This  end  is  spliced  to 
the  end  of  the  second  hank  and  the  process  continued 
until  the  required  amount  of  wire  is  upon  the  drum.  In 
handling  the  wire,  whether  measuring  or  splicing  it, 
great  care  is  observed  to  prevent  its  kinking;  in  meas- 
uring and  reeling  in,  it  is  kept  hand  taut.  In  reeling 
in  the  wire  on  the  drum,  the  number  of  revolutions  cor- 
responding to  each  splice,  and  the  number  of  fathoms 
between  the  splices,  are  noted  in  a  book  for  future 
reference. 


The  machine  hav  ing  been  secured  in  its  place  on  the 
bridge,  the  endless  rope  is  passed,  the  weights  are  at- 
tached to  a  pendant,  and  the  dynamometer  wheel  and 
dynamometer  connected  by  a  cord.  All  is  now  ready 
for  sounding,  with  the  exception  of  attaching  the  wire 
to  the  specimen  cylinder.  This  being  done,  the  ship  is 
brought  stern  to  the  wind  and  kept  in  that  position  by 
the  backing  of  the  engines.  In  the  "Tuscarora"  it 
was  found  that  this  was  the  best  method  of  heaving 
the  vessel  to  for  sounding.  In  some  instances  it  was 
done  when  the  force  of  the  wind  was  as  great  as  eight, 
and  with  a  heavy  sea  running.  When  the  ship  has 
become  steady  the  sounding  apparatus  is  carefully 
lowered  into  the  water  by  hand;  the  self-registering 
thermometer,  for  ascertaining  the  bottom  temperature, 
is  attached  to  the  stray-line;  the  line  is  permitted  to  run 
out  until  the  wire  is  reached,  when  the  latter  is  clamped 
in  the  lignum-vita?  clamp.    The  weights  on  the  pendant 


V 


The  cord  is  then  cast  off  from  the  dynamometer 
w  heel,  to  allow  it  to  turn  freely;  the  officer  in  charge 
takes  hold  of  the  endless  rope  and  hauls  in  until  he 
thinks  the  cylinder  is  off  bottom  with  the  sinker  de- 
tached. The  men  then  man  the  rope  and  reel  in  fifty 
fathoms,  when  the  officer  again  tries  the  line  himself, 
and  if  still  satisfied  that  the  sinker  has  been  detatched. 
the  wire  is  clamped,  the  endless  rope  taken  off,  the  dy- 
namometer wheel  unshipped,  and  the  belt  or  rope 
passed  from  the  drum  to  the  reeling-in  apparatus.  All 
being  ready,  the  men  go  to  the  cranks  of  the  latter,  the 
wire  is  undamped  and  reeling  in  is  begun,  slowly  at 
first,  then  as  fast  as  the  men  can  do  it.  Meanwhile 
petty  officers  stand  on  the  platform  outside  the  ship  on 
each  side  of  the  drum,  with  round  sticks  in  their  hands, 
to  guide  the  w  ire  fair. 

When  the  self-registering  thermometer  arrives  at  the 
platform,  it  is  cast  off  from  the  stray-line  and  its  read- 


MAIN  CORRIDOR  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO'S  NHW  I'KRRV  1)1  I'OT 


The  most  important  improvement  made  in  this  city  during  the  year,  and  one  in  which  San  Franciscans  take  much  pridi'.  is 
the  handsome  ferry  depot,  in  course  of  construction  for  two  years  and  recently  completed.  A  view  of  the  exterior,  the  tirst 
published,  appears  unon  THK  TRAVELER'S  front  page  this  month,  and  a  portion  of  an  interior  corridor  is  given  herewith.  The 
total  length  of  the  building  is  659  feet,  the  general  width  is6  feet;  the  grand  nave  is  60  feet  high  and  the  tower  surmounting  it . 
23s  feet  high.  A  beautiful  and  durable  specimen  of  architecture,  in  four  longitudinal  structures,  the  depot  has  a  concrete  foun- 
dation resting  npon  Oregon  fir  piles,  a  wood  as  durable  as  iron.  Of  these  piles  3,000  were  used,  with  28,000  cubic  yards  of 
concrete,  and  36,000  barrels  of  cement  in  the  arches  and  floors.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  heaviest  pieces  of  work  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

The  cost  of  the  depot  was  8600,000.  and  the  space  it  occupies  is  "  made  "  ground,  for  in  the  days  of  '49  the  water  extended 
as  far  west  as  Montgomery  Street.  Well  lighted  and  ventilated,  with  immense  windows  affording  views  of  bay  and  city,  the 
building  is  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  await  boat  or  train.  The  tloor  of  the  nave  is  finished  in  mosaic  tile.  In  the  center  of 
the  nave  is  the  seal  of  the  great  State  of  California.  On  each  side  are  boxes  of  immense  palms,  giving  to  the  surroundings  a 
semi-tropical  freshness,  typical  of  this  western  dime.  One  of  the  largest  clocks  ever  made,  costing  S.t.^oo,  ornaments  the 
tower,  the  time  on  its  dial  being  discernible  at  two  miles.  California  sandstone  in  classic  design,  faces  the  front.  A  cox  en  d 
passageway,  28  feet  wide,  leads  to  the  various  ferry  slips  on  the  bav  side.  The  ground  tloor  is  occupied  as  waiting  and 
baggage  rooms,  exits,  entrances,  driveways,  and  a  branch  postoffice.  There  are  four  divisions  in  the  second  Story.  Here  are 
harbor  commissioners,  postoffice  departments,  pilot  commissioners,  etc.  A.  Page  Brown  was  the  depot's  original  architect. 
Upon  his  death,  Edward  R.  Swain  completed  the  work  as  it  had  been  planned.  The  result  is  one  of  the  linest  terminal  depots 
in  the  United  States. 


are  now  adjusted  so  that  the  friction  of  the  endless  rope  on 
the  drum  will  keep  it  from  turning  but  slowly  when  the 
wire  is  undamped.  A  careful  petty  officer  is  stationed  to 
attend  to  the  putting  on  and  removing  of  the  weights. 

Everything  being  ready,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
machine  direcfs  that  the  wire  be  undamped,  and  it  is 
permitted  to  run  out  slowly  at  tirst.  When  well  started, 
some  of  the  weights  on  the  pendant  are  removed,  to 
allow  the  wire  to  run  more  freely.  It  is  never  allowed 
to  run  out  faster  than  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  Sometimes,  when  the  vessel  is 
rolling  badlv,  the  drum  will  almost  stop,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment, start  again  more  rapidly  than  ever.  Too  much 
rapidity  may  be  checked  by  pressing  the  hand  down 
on  the  endless  rope. 

When  it  is  judged  that  the  cylinder  is  nearing  the 
bottom,  the  revolutions  of  the  drum  are  decreased;  the 
moment  of  the  cylinder's  striking  bottom  is  shown  by 
the  action  of  the  dynamometer  and  cessation  of  the 
drum's  revolutions.  A  few  turns  are  run  out,  but  not 
enough  to  allow  kinking  of  the  wire. 


ing  noted.  When  the  specimen  cylinder  comes  to 
hand,  the  line  is  unbent  from  it  and  the  specimen  of  the 
bottom  removed  and  bottled,  with  labels  giving  date, 
number  of  cast,  latitude  and  longitude.  The  stray-line 
is  now  unbent  from  the  wire;  the  counter  removed  from 
the  drum;  the  drum  unshipped  and  placed  in  a  tub  con- 
taining a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  which  is  renewed 
from  time  to  time;  then  the  machine  is  taken  down. 

Revolutions  must  not  be  confounded  with  fathoms; 
for,  though  the  first  turns  on  the  drum  w  ill  be  a  fathom 
for  each  one,  the  diameter  is  constantly  increasing. 

When  bottom  is  reached,  the  counter  is  read  and  the 
number  of  revolutions  noted.  In  reeling  in,  and  when 
the  last  splice  out  has  come  back  to  the  reel,  the 
counter  is  again  read.  This  number  of  revolutions 
gives  the  splice,  and  the  corresponding  number  of 
fathoms  is  found  by  reference  to  a  table. 

As  elsewhere  stated,  the  greatest  depth  discovered 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  exceeded  4,600  fathoms.  The 
deepest  casting  yet  made  in  the  Atlantic  show  ed  4,561 
fathoms. 


THK  MASCOT  OF  PLACER  DIGGINGS. 

A.  M.  DOLE. 

jHE  summer  sun  lingered  below  the 
western  hills;  the  blue  sky  reddened 
and  dimmed;  the  clear  air  sounded 
with  the  din  of  voices.    It  was  twi- 
light at  Placer  Diggings.    Over  in 
the  barroom  of  the  "Red  Racer"  a 
piece  of  brown  meat-paper,  pasted  un- 
tidily on  the  big  gilded  mirror  at  the 
back  of  the  bar.  bore  the  following  notice: 

"Lost,  Straid,  oh  stole  — The 

baby  of  this  camp.  Little  Rillie.  Seen  last  by  Crippul 
Jake,  foolin'  with  Duffy's  pup,  &  ain't  seen  since. 
100  oz.  dust  rewad  for  his  return.  Sined  by  Oleander 
Slump,  Prop.  Red  Racer  hottel  —  for  the  cityzuns  of 
Placer  Diggings." 

This  placard  had  been  posted  the  day  before,  and 
everyone  who  had  visited  the  bar  meanwhile  —  it  is  safe 
to  add  this  would  include  about  the  whole  population  of 
the  community  — knew  the  purport  of  the  sign.  Differ- 
ent searching  parties  had  organized  immediately  and 
had  hunted  with  lanterns  all  that  night,  but  up  to  this 
time  Little  Billie  had  not  been  found. 

Out  on  the  splintered  porch  of  the  "  Red  Racer,"  a 
motley  lot  of  unkempt  men  were  discussing  the  situa- 
tion. They  knew  positively  that  Duffy's  dog,  for  he  was 
a  gentle,  playful  pup,  had  not  harmed  Little  Billie. 
They  were  equally  certain  that  he  had  not  been  stolen. 
They  feared  for  a  time  that  the  coyotes  had  found  him 
as  he  trudged  about  the  chaparral  and  had  made  him 
their  prey,  but  Shank  Larkin  and  his  party  had  looked 
over  the  whole  section  and  not  a  trace  of  a  confirmation 
could  they  find.  The  group  on  the  porch  was  now  try- 
ing to  explain,  satisfactorily,  the  difference  between 
lost  and  strayed.  This  evoked  heated  discussion.  It 
was  finally  conceded  that  if  the  little  fellow  had  simply 
strayed,  he  must  surely  have  found  his  homeward  way 
before  this,  therefore  he  must  be  lost.  This  became 
their  conclusion. 

Little  Billie  was  as  good  as  an  orphan.  His  mother 
had  died  soon  after  he  was  born,  and  his  father  had 
gone  off  with  a  Scandinavian  prospecting  in  Rickety 
Gulch,  never  after  returning.  The  helpless  baby  was 
taken  by  kind,  homely  Uncle  Billie  Sykes  to  his 
shanty.  There  he  grew,  and  became  a  rugged,  stolid 
little  fellow.  He  was  not  particularly  handsome,  if  one 
judged  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  as  factors  of  beauty, 
and  his  ears  were  large  for  a  baby  of  his  size;  besides, 
he  was  often  obstinate,  having  a  strong  infant  will  of 
his  own.  But  withal  he  was  so  chubby,  contented, 
and  generally  good  natured  —  no  one  in  Placer  Diggings 
had  ever  heard  him  cry  —  that  the  whole  camp  had 
come  to  love  and  to  look  upon  him  as  community  prop- 
erty. It  happened  that  when  Uncle  Billie  became  his 
self-appointed  guardian,  pay  dirt  had  been  running  low 
at  the  Diggings.  No  one  had  struck  a  nugget  for 
days,  and  the  miners  as  a  whole  were  in  slow  luck. 
The  next  day  after  the  adoption,  however,  Uncle  Billie 
had  struck  a  rich  opening.  Others  followed,  and  a 
general  prosperity  had  been  the  result. 

Now  there  is  no  especial  reason,  other  than  a  miner's 
tendency  for  attributing  lucky  turns  to  most  trivial 
things,  why  this  fortunate  turn  of  affairs  should  have 
been  charged  to  the  foundling's  account,  but  such  it 
was,  and  thenceforth  he  had  been  the  mascot  of  Placer 
Diggings.  A  mock  christening  was  held  at  the  "  Red 
Racer"  soon  after,  and  an  equal  number  of  votes  had 
been  cast  for  the  names,  Little  Lucky  and  Little  Billie. 
Accordingly,  two  men,  one  from  each  faction,  had  been 
chosen  to  settle  the  matter.  An  ace  of  clubs  was  tacked 
to  the  porch  post,  and  the  contestants  stood  a  hundred 
paces  away.  The  condition  was  that  the  one  putting 
the  neatest  hole  through  the  stem  of  the  club  should 
have  the  privilege  of  bestowing  his  party's  chosen 
name  on  their  subject.  The  Little  Billie  shot  had 
won,  and  thus  he  was  named.  Every  man  in  the 
camp  felt  it  his  duty,  in  a  measure,  to  look  after  him. 
And  such  an  odd  little  being  was  he.  Always  able  to 
amuse  himself  trotting  about  the  small  settlement  or 
wandering  among  the  bright  wild  flowers  that  studded 
the  outskirts,  while  the  men  were  washing  and  sifting 
the  soil  at  their  work  of  gold  hunting.    Months  went 


on  apace.  Little  Billie  grew  wonderfully  robust  and 
healthy  in  the  crisp  mountain  air,  and  up  to  this  time 
good  luck  had  continued  at  Placer  Diggings. 

Tonight  the  grizzled  men  who  had  gathered  in  front 
of  the  "  Red  Racer"  were  sober.  Mindful  of  his  loss, 
each  grew  reminiscent;  all  seemingly  trying  to  outdo 
one  another  in  telling  of  acts  done  that  would  demon- 
strate each  his  own  devotion  to  Little  Billie.  Swedish 
Tim  expressed  his  sentiments  and  feelings  in  a  broken 
attempt  at  English,  and  Cactus  Mike  took  advantage 
of  a  pause  to  continue  :  "  Shure  thor  niver  wor  a  bitter 
'r  gooder  nor  Little  Bellie.  Oi  remimber  airly  wan 
marnin'  Oi  wor  shintin'  to  worruk  an'  foun'  the  baby 
u  id  his  little  feet  shtuck  clean  tro'  the  iron  shlate  of  a 
ol'  gold  rocker.  He  wor  raisin'  no  hully-beloo  at  all, 
at  all,  but  Oi  sez  to  meyself,  sez  Oi,  '  Sartin,  by  Sint 
Pathriek,  Moike  'II  hilp  yez  outen  thot,  ye  little  rascal ! ' 
Oi  worruked  loike  a  guysor  till  the  leg  wor  got  out 
Intoirely,  an'  be  gorrer,  Oi'd  rother  hilped  him  thot 
onct  nor  kissed  Blarney  twict."  And  Mike  bit  a  ser- 
rated crescent  out  of  a  yellow  plug  of  a  favorite  brand. 

Before  he  had  time  to  return  the  borrowed  plug  to  its 
owner,  lank  Sam  Boswick,  a  shrewd  New  Englander 
who  had  first  come  west  to  teach  a  school  at  Redwood 
Plat,  but  who  later  began  mining,  having  been  dis- 
charged as  school  master  for  persisting  to  deceive 
young  minds  by  asserting  that  the  world  was  round, 
when  every  one  of  the  school  trustees  knew  that  it  was 
flat,  commenced  in  his  Yankee  drawl:  "  Wal  ef  it 
hadn't  a  ben  fur  me,  Billie  would  a  ben  done  fur  long 
ago.  I'm  guessin'  yew  boys  Ml  rekerleck  the  time  he 
fell  down  'Shaft  Three,'  an'  cut  his  head  open  —  nigh 
four  inch  on  his  forrud  —  course  yer  will.  Wal  ez  I 
wuz  savin',  Billie  wouldn't  a  ben  here  to  git  lost  ef  I 
hadn't  a  found  him  'n  boosted  him  out  a  that  pit  in  un- 
arms, when  he'd  'bout  bled  to  death.  We  fellers 
whacked  up  atween  us,  'member,  for  the  salt  pork  'n 
linermunt  to  pack  the  slit  with,  an'  pork  wuz  awful 
dear  that  season,  too.  Yer  know  how  we  feared  luck 
'ud  turn  agin  us  then,  ez  it's  bound  to  do  now,  but  that 
time  the  little  runt  spunked  up  'n  pulled  through." 
And  Sam  having  delivered  himself  began  to  scrape  the 
gurry  from  a  well-blackened  corncob. 

The  half-witted  Chinese  cook  of  the  "Red  Racer" 
stood  leaning  against  a  tree  stump  the  while.  Finally 
he,  too,  voiced  his  pigeon  English,  and  no  one  sought 
to  check  him  :  "  Me  heep  solly  Lil'  Billee  he  go  way, 
no  come  back.  He  come  see  me  sometime  allee  day. 
I  give  him  heap  lot  eat.  Ver'  solly  no  know  where  he 
go;  alle  same  no  come  back  hep  long  time.  Luck,  he 
say  goo'-bye,  no  come  back  some  more,  too."  And  the 
felt-soled  heathen  shuffled  toward  the  doorway,  pulling 
dejectedly  at  the  silken  end  of  his  queue. 

At  length  the  turn  came  for  Uncle  Billie.    The  old 
miner  was  visibly  affected  while  speaking,  for  he  was 
growing  feebler  as  each  season  passed.  Hesitatingly 
he  spoke,  and  ended  by  saying:  "  Nuthin'  hed  bucked 
him  ekal  ez  heerd  sense  his  ol'pard  kicked  the  bucket 
over  on  Gopher  Mountain.  He'dlarned 
t'  luv  the  little  critter  lik'  ez  own  flesh  /^Sm^ 
'n  blood,  an'  it  wuz  all-fired 
heerd  t'  lose  him,  an'  long  o' 
him  their  batch  uv  luck." 
As  he  finished,  the  freckled 
Parson,  a  fellow  with  a 
bleached,  ropy  beard,  bel- 
lowed a  noisy  "Ay-men!" 

These  sincere  expressions 
from  their  hardy  comrades 
served  to  give  renewed  activ- 
ity to  the  superstitious  crowd  which  was  suffering  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  some  people  experience  upon 
seeing  a  new  moon  over  the  wrong  shoulder,  for  every 
man  firmly  believed  that  all  good  luck  would  leave 
Placer  Diggings  if  Little  Billie  was  not  found.  New 
searching  parties  were  therefore  organized.  They  were 
out  all  night  in  vain,  however.  When  morning  dawned 
and  they  went  to  their  work,  a  peculiar  indefinable 
spirit  of  unrest  had  settled  over  the  community. 

Late  that  afternoon,  Lim  Kee  was  slicing  a  flitch  of 
bacon  in  that  part  of  the  "Red  Racer"  hotel  which 
served  as  kitchen  and  washroom,  when  he  heard  a 
noise  at  the  door.  He  opened  it,  and  there  was  Little 
Billie.    The  next  moment  the  Chinaman  seized  a  big 


tin  horn  that  hung  over  a  rifle  on  the  board  wall,  and 
leaning  far  out  of  the  one  window  blew  blast  after  blast 
in  quick  succession.  The  sounds  went  echoing  and  re- 
echoing among  the  gulches  and  ravines.  This  was  the 
signal  agreed  upon  in  case  a  fire  should  break  out 
when  most  of  the  miners  were  away  at  work.  Imme- 
diately breathless  men  came  swarming  to  the  hotel  from 
all  quarters.  The  cause  of  the  commotion  was  soon 
apparent.  The  sleek  heathen  was  jumping  up  and 
down  on  the  soap  box  that  was  used  as  doorstep,  his1! 
teeth  chattering  nervously  as  he  jabbered:  "Lil'  Bil- 
lee he  come  back.  I  blow  holn.  He  now  come.  I 
heep  blow-blow." 

Lim  Kee  was  happy  with  the  happiest.  The  men 
beamed,  shook  one  another's  hands:  slapped  each 
other's  backs,  and  then  stepped  into  the  bar  of  the 
"  Red  Racer"  for  a  drop  of  good  fellowship  in  celebra- 
tion of  their  mascot's  return. 

And  Little  Billie?  Not  one  whit  disturbed,  he 
quietly  turned  and  bent  toward  a  bunch  of  sage  stubble 
growing  near  the  door.    For  Little  Billie  was  a  burro. 


Botanists  have  a  reason  for  the  existence  of  thorns. 
They  assert  that  "they  serve  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  shrub  to  sustain  itself  amid  other  vegetation  and 
also  serve  as  a  protection  against  possible  marauders. 
The  viscid  hairs  which  are  specially  frequent  on  the 
flower  stalks,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  flower,  ar-' 
rest  the  progress  of  undesirable  visitants,  while  the 
perfume  emitted  by  the  glands  in  question  may  co** 
operate  with  the  fragrance  and  color  of  the  flower  toi 
attract  such  insects  as  are  desirable." 


"  Can  you  give  me  a  good  room?"  demanded  a  man 
of  a  landlady,  whose  sign  "Furnished  Apartments," 
was  shown  at  the  entrance  to  an  attractive-looking 
house.  "  I  have  no  vacant  rooms  now,"  she  answered. 
"Why  don't  you  take  down  that  sign,  'Furnished 
Apartments,'  then?"  he  said.  "  I  don't  take  it  down,", 
she  answered,  quickly,  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye,  "  be- 
cause it's  my  sign  and  my  house,  and  I  can  do  as  fl 
please.  You've  seen  the  notice  in  theater  lobbies, 
'Standing  room  only,'  haven't  you?"  "Yes,"  he 
saiJ.  "  Well,  that's  the  best  kind  of  an  advertisement 
for  the  show,  isn't  it?  It  means  business,  doesn't  it? 
That's  why  I  keep  that  sign  there;  my  house  is  full  - 
because  my  apartments  are  good  and  my  guests  are 
comfortable.  When  1  have  a  vacancy  1  shall  be  pleased 
to  receive  you."  "  You're  a  clever  woman,"  he  said, 
and  took  off  his  hat  and 
bowed  to  her  as  he  turned  to 
go  down  the  steps. 


Seven  species  of  rose  are 
recognized  by  authorities  as 
/-  '  x  ~"f  V^'  IW    Hi     distinctly  British, among  them 
"     -     being  the  Scotch  Brier,  Sweet 
Brier  and  Dog  Rose,  each  of 
which  has  its  varieties.  The 
cultivation  of  roses  dates  back 
so  far  into  the  centuries  that 
the  original  flower  cannot  be 
traced  exactly.    It  was  prob- 
ably, however,  native  to 
Southern  and  Central  Europe. 
The  Banksia   is   a  climbing 
species,  its  flowers  of  exquisite 
form  and  delicacy. 

Rose  water  is  chiefly  pro- 
duced in  Europe,  the  Provence 
or  cabbage  rose  being  grown  for  that  purpose  in  vast 
quantities,  particularly  in  the  south  of  France.  The 
famous  Rose  of  Jericho  has  its  home  in  the  desert 
regions  of  Persia,  Palestine.  Arabia  and  Egypt.  Its 
peculiarity  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  can  be  practically 
resurrected  when  to  all  appearances  dead.  This  hardy, 
tenacious  plant  —  "weed" —  the  botanists  call  it  —  has 
strongly  incurved  dead  branches  in  the  dry  season. 
These  protect  the  pod  seeds.  When  the  wet  season 
comes  on  the  branches  absorb  moisture,  gradually  un- 
fold and  go  on  with  the  functions  of  rose  life.  If  carried 
away  as  a  curiosity  by  the  tourist,  the  rose  will  resume 
the  process  of  growth  when  immersed  in  water,  much 
to  the  wonder  of  the  observer. 
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WAS  HE  A  COWARD? 

WM.  V.  BRYAN. 

NE  characteristic  October  evening  in  New  York  City,  the  temper- 
ature had  assumed  a  normal  figure  on  the  dial,  the  first  quarter 
of  the  new  moon  had  just  displayed  its  silvery  chin  over  the 
Madison  Square  Garden,  and  the  denizens  of  the  great  burg 
had  donned  their  various  forms  of  evening  attire  to  sally  forth 
to  their  selected  diversions. 

Franklin  Hobbs,  in  his  luxurious  quarters  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  had  just  completed  the  last  touches  upon  his 
faultless  attire,  when  the  carriage  was  announced  at  the  door. 
"Good  luck,  old  man.    You'll  win  out  it  you'll  only 
keep  your  head.    Don't  be  captious  and  cranky,  and  she'll  think  all  the  more  of 
you." 

It  was  Frank's  chum  who  had  spoken  —  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a  keen  inter- 
preter of  human  nature  in  all  its  phases.  Frank  was  in  love,  but,  like  many  others, 
had  a  formidable  rival  whom  he  hated  with  the  utmost  virulency,  and  at  times  it  was 
difficult  to  restrain  his  feelings  in  the  presence  of  his  flirtatious  and  captivating  Helen 
Sanders.  His  chum,  understanding  him  better  than  anyone  else,  was  solicitious  for 
his  success,  and  realized  that  it  depended  more  upon  cautious  indifference  toward  the 
beautiful  Helen  than  upon  an  aggressive  and  petulant  remonstrance  against  the 
attentions  of  his  rival.  Hence  the  warning,  which  Frank  observed  too  well,  and 
which  cost  him  the  achievement  of  his  ambition  and  a  self-inflicted  banishment  for 
many  a  year. 

It  was  on  the  roof  garden  of  the  Casino  just  after  the  play  below.  An  anima- 
ting scene — organdies,  ribbons,  and  feathers  of  all  colors  dotting  the  great  roof,  u  ith 
their  coterie  of  neat  dress  suits  more  or  less  contiguous.  Frank  was  supremely 
happy  that  evening.  Helen  had  been  unusually  jolly  and  circumspectly  affectionate, 
and  Frank's  hopes  rose  proportionately.  The  crowd  was  constantly  coming  and 
going.  The  tables  were  located  well  apart,  with  ample  room  for  the  passage  of  both 
waiters  and  patrons,  when  suddenly  Frank's  chair  was  severely  jostled,  sufficiently* 
to  overturn  the  glass  of  sparkling  "  White  Seal  "  held  between  his  thumb  and  finger, 
and  send  it  spinning  to  the  floor  where  it  broke  in  a  hundred  fragments.  Turning 
quickly  about,  he  recognized  his  detested  rival  as  the  culprit,  and  with  gentle- 
manly instinct  awaited  the  apology.  Their  eyes  met  for  a  moment,  but  there  was 
no  response  to  the  inquiring  gaze. 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Frank,  "have  you  nothing  to  say?  1  would  hardly  expect 
such  discourtesy  in  the  Bowery,"  and  his  fingers  twitched  nervously  as  though 
aching  to  grasp  the  high-collared  throat  of  his  competitor. 

"  Take  that,  your  cur !  "  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  a  resounding  slap  on 
the  face  was  the  answer  received.  For  a  moment  Frank's  face  turned  alternately 
pale  and  crimson.  It  was  a  critical  period  —  the  opportunity  ^r  revenge,  the  conse- 
quent public  chastisement  of  his  rival,  and  the  admiration  of  his  sweetheart.  But  in 
the  same  moment  the  words  of  his  friend,  "  You'll  win  out  if  you  only  keep  your 
head,"  flashed  through  his  brain,  and  turning  to  his  assailant  said,  in  the  language 
of  Carlisle:  "  '  A  gentleman  will  not  insult  me,  and  no  other  can,'1  1  shall  seek  satis- 
faction in  a  manner  that  your  station  deserves,  but  not  in  the  presence  of  this  lady." 

A  murmur  of  surprise  and  derision  arose  from  the  neighboring  tables,  but  more 
galling  than  all,  Frank,  who  looked  for  an  expression  of  approval  at  least  upon  the 
countenance  of  his  fair  companion,  saw  there  instead  a  curling  lip  that  too  plainly 
indicated  a  contemptuous  reproof. 

"Helen,"  said  he,  as  they  withdrew  to  the  elevator,  "one  question;  do  you 
think  me  a  coward?" 

"  I  prefer  to  reserve  my  reply  till  later,"  was  the  cold  response. 

That  night  Helen  rode  home  in  silence  to  her  palatial  residence  on  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  and  the  next  morning  received  the  following  brief  note  : 

MISS  Sanders  :  Last  evening  I  apparently  humiliated  myself  in  your  eyes,  but  on  the 
advice  of  a  friend.  Could  you  have  read  my  heart  and  feelings,  I  would  now  be  accredited 
with  bravery  rather  than  cowardice,  in  controlling,  tor  your  sake  only,  the  natural  instincts 
of  the  man.  My  motive  was.  unfortunately,  misinterpreted  by  you,  and  naturally  so  by 
disinterested  observers.  Good-bye,  and  while  perhaps  I  may  never  regain  your  respect,  you 
may  some  day  learn  the  tremendous  sacrifice  that  I  have  made  of  my  honor,  for  the  love  I 
bear  you,  and  you  alone.  Very  respectfully,  FRANKLIN  HoBBS. 

With  an  assumed  air  of  contempt  the  note  was  cast  aside,  and  yet  there  was  an 
undefmable  feeling  of  remorse,  and  a  longing  for  something  she  hardly  dared  to  con- 
fess to  herself.  The  die  had  been  cast  by  her  own  direction,  but  what  of  that?  It 
was  only  the  usual  termination  of  another  conquest. 

Within  three  days  after  the  incident  at  the  Casino,  Franklin  Hobbs  was  en- 
route  West.  He  was  amply  endowed  with  this  world's  goods,  and,  being  a  passion- 
ate devotee  of  the  rod  and  gun,  he  sought  the  wilds  of  the  Siskiyou  Mountains  in  the 
northern  part  of  California,  near  the  shores  of  Klamath  Lake.  For  three  long 
years,  summer  and  winter,  Frank  became  a  veritable  recluse,  successful  in  hunting 
and  trapping,  and  recognized  as  the  best  shot  for  miles  around.  It  was  this  very 
solitude  and  seclusion  that  proved  a  balm  to  his  wounded  heart,  for  never  a  day 
passed  that  he  did  not  wander  back  to  the  great  metropolis,  to  beautiful,  capricious, 
but  deluded  Helen  Sanders,  and  he  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  prove  to  her  and  his 
old  associates  that  he  was  not  the  craven  they  believed.  One  of  the  strangest  coin- 
cidences fate  ever  decreed  brought  about  this  chance  in  a  manner  he  never  dreamed  of. 

About  sixteen  miles  from  Frank's  log  cabin,  a  fashionable  summer  resort  borders 
the  Klamath  River,  and  forms  a  most  comfortable  retreat  for  those  who  delight  in 
trout  fishing  in  the  nearby  streams,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  big  and  small  game.  Hunt- 
ing parties  of  both  sexes  frequently  invade  the  mountains  in  pursuit  of  deer,  which 
abound  in  the  great  fastnesses  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  away. 

One  crisp  October  morning,  Franklin  Hobbs  was  strolling  leisurely  along  a 


wooded  ridge  overlooking  a  deep  gorge,  his  double  barrel  hanging  loosely  in  the 
hollow  of  his  right  arm,  while  a  brace  of  mountain  quail  peeped  from  an  uncovered 
hunting  bag  at  his  waist.  He  had  secured  his  breakfast,  and  had  relapsed  into  one 
of  his  reflective  moods  while  en  route  to  his  cabin.  Suddenly  a  piercing  scream  from 
a  woman's  throat  rang  out  upon  the  sharp,  dry  atmosphere,  follow  ed  by  a  terrified 
yell  from  a  couple  of  men's  voices  and  the  sounds  of  horses'  hoofs  as  they  dashed 
over  the  bed  of  the  rocky  creek  far  below.  In  a  second  Frank  was  on  the  run,  and 
as  he  emerged  from  a  clump  of  underbrush  into  the  clear,  the  sight  that  met  his  gaze 
would  have  chilled  many  a  stouter  heart.  Fifty  yards  away,  a  huge  grizzly  bear  was 
working  his  way  through  the  heavy  undergrow  th  toward  the  prostrate  form  of  a 
woman,  whose  horse,  in  his  terror,  had  unseated  his  rider  and  joined  the  mad  flight 
of  two  others,  bearing  upon  their  backs  the  forms  of  two  young  men,  who,  notwith- 
standing they  had  witnessed  the  imminent  peril  of  their  helpless  companion,  had  left 
her  to  her  fate,  without  even  so  much  as  tiring  a  shot.  Frank  hesitated  but  a 
moment,  and  when  the  formidable  monster  broke  through  the  last  obstruction  only 
fifteen  feet  away,  both  barrels  of  his  shotgun  belched  forth  in  quick  succession.  The 
wound  was  not  fatal,  and  while  the  brute  had  been  blinded  he  advanced  to  the  fray 
maddened  with  pain  from  the  small  shot.  Quickly  grasping  his  huge  hunting-knife 
Frank  stood  his  ground,  depending  upon  the  advantage  of  coping  with  a  blinded 
bear.  His  huge  paw  was  just  raised  to  strike,  when  a  well-directed  thrust  drove  the 
knife  blade  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  grizzly,  but  not  before  it  had  spent  its  force 
along  the  strong  right  arm  that  held  the  shining  blade. 

"Merciful  heavens !  "  gasped  Frank,  as  he  turned  toward  the  silent  figure  behind 
him.    "Thank  God  I  have  saved  her."    But  Helen  had  fainted  (for  she  indeed  it 

was)  and  for  full  fifteen  minutes  was  in  igno- 
ranee  of  the  identity  of  her  deliverer. 
I  "Oh,  Frank,  how  can  I  ever  repay  you, 

and  how  on  earth  did  you  ever  happen  to  be 
in  this  desolate  spot?" 

"  Helen,"  said  Frank,  tremulously,  as  he 
tenderly  stroked  her  white  forehead,  "some 


/ 


day  I  will  tell  you  all,  but  when  you  ask  how  you  can  repay  me,  tell  me  whether 
you  Still  think  me  a  coward?" 

Two  plump  little  arms  encircled  his  neck  in  a  moment,  a  suppressed  sigh  escaped 
her  pale  lips,  and  the  answer  had  been  given. 

An  hour's  walk  and  they  were  met  by  a  searching  party  from  the  springs,  who 
had  started  for  an  apparently  hopeless  rescue.  During  that  short  but  arduous  stroll, 
the  history  of  the  past  three  years  had  been  exchanged.  Helen  had  been  spending  the 
fall  in  the  West,  in  company  with  her  married  sister  and  her  fiance;  and  the  latter  had 
formed  one  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  so  cowardly  fled  on  the  morning  of  the  attack. 

On  Christmas  Day,  two  months  later,  the  bells  of  Trinity  Church  in  New  York 
City  tolled  forth  the  wedding  chimes,  and  Miss  Sanders'  name  is  Hobbs.  She  never 
had  the  opportunity  of  notifying  her  erstwhile  lover  of  her  change  of  heart,  for  shame 
and  ignominy  carried  him  to  parts  unknown.  Frank  has  been  reinstated  in  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  and  as  its  Vice-President,  but  his  visits  are  not  so  frequent  as  they 
used  to  be. 


General  Grant,  when  he  was  in  Scotland,  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  game  of 
golf,  and,  being  a  guest  at  a  country  house,  expressed  a  wish  to  see  how  it  was 
played.    Accordingly  the  two  gentlemen  went  out  to  the  park. 

The  host  teed  the  ball,  and  waggled  the  club  with  all  due  solemnity,  and  the 
General's  expectations  ran  high  as  he  observed  these  impressive  preliminaries. 

Presently  there  was  a  heavy  thud,  a  flight  of  turf,  and  the  little  ball  still  sat  on 
the  tee.  Again,  and  yet  again,  a  thud,  heavier  than  before,  with  turf  still  flying, 
with  ball  unmoved,  with  the  golfer  perspiring  and  perplexed. 

Whereupon  ( ieneral  ( irant  gently  remarked  :  "  There  seems  to  be  a  fair  amount 
of  exercise  in  the  game,  but  I  fail  to  see  the  use  of  the  ball." 
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Wing  appeared  in  the  hallway  and  she 
asked  him  if  Mrs.  Ferguson  were  in.  Wint; 
looked  puzzled.    1  had  been  there  less  than 
a  fortnight  and  he  had  not  learned  my  name. 
He  did,  however,  know  something 
of  my  occupation,  as  his  answer 
'"")  gn  E  proved. 

Ira  K   Missee  F  er  g  u  s  on  ?  "  he_  re- 


LILLIAN  FERGUSON. 


Among  the  communications  re- 
ceived at  the  TRAVELER  office  during 
the  month  is  the  following,  containing 
a  request  to  which  no  signature  is 
attached : 

"  Please  alter  the  T  in  the  word  'Other' 
to  conform  with  enclosed  suggestion,  and 
oblige  an  old  and  appreciative  subscriber." 

The  T  referred  to  is  the  final  one  in  the 
heading  of  this  department's  page,  and  the 
amended  letter  has  the  telegraph  wires  con- 
tinued to  reach  the  type  in  the  next  column. 
Being  the  originator  of  the  design,  I  would 
be  glad  of  any  suggestion  offered  that  would 
improve  it.  but  with  all  courtesy  to  my  cor- 
respondent and  critic,  I  do  not  agree  with 
him— or  her— that  the  addition  increases 
the  symmetry  of  the  drawing.  As  it  now 
stands,  there  is  the  space  necessary  between 
it  and  the  type  to  make  it  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  Will  the  Traveler's  correspondent 
accent  this  expression  of  opinion  in  the 
kindly  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered  ? 

I  quote  some  readable  paragraphs  from  the 
Providence  "Journal  "  concerning  what  it 
very  aptly  terms  the  smashing  of  literary 
idols  by  Professor  Brander  Matthews: 

"  His  pleasure  in  the  exercise  is  a  delight 
to  behold.  His  own  standards,  as  we  know, 
are  very  high.  He  doesn't  think  much  of 
Scott,  but  he  is  prepared  to  back  Mark 
Twain  against  Moliere  or  Cervantes.  He 
knows  that  books  like  '  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field '  and  '  Gil  Bias '  have  a  place  in  the 
complex  development  of  the  modern  novel  — 
in  other  words,  that  they  lead  up  to  Howells 
and  Richard  Harding  Davis  — but  beyond 
this  they  are  very  little  good  to  the  world. 
We  have  seen  Scott  buried  by  modem  critics 
and  resurrected  by  modern  readers  too  many 
times  to  have  much  confidence  in  the  final 
reversal  of  a  verdict  Professor  Matthews 
does  not  accept. 

"'If  a  score  of  competent  critics,'  the 
Professor  observes,  '  chosen  from  the  chief 
modern  languages,  were  empowered  to  select 
a  dozen  cosmopolitan  classics,  there  would 
be  agreement  only  in  regard  to  the  ancients. 
About  the  moderns  there  would  be  the  ut- 
most diversity  of  opinion;  no  book  of  Dick- 
ens' would  be  put  upon  the  list,  nor  any 
book  of  Thackeray's  either,  nor  aught  of 
Hawthorne's;  while  a  volume  of  Poe's 
short  stories  might  perhaps  survive  the  dis- 
cussion, and  so  might  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  ' 

"  Is  there  not  here  an  assumption  that 
'  competent  critics '  must  agree  with  the 
Professor?  Else  why  the  disparagement  of 
Thackeray  and  the  elevation  of  Poe?  We 
wonder  tliat  Whitman's  name  was  not  sug- 
gested ;  he  is  just  the  kind  of  man  whom  the 
Professor  would  regard  as  immortal. 

"There  are  two  books,  we  are  thankful  to 
say,  that  the  Professor  thinks  are  classics. 
These  are  '  Gulliver's  Travels  '  and  1  Rob- 
inson Crusoe.'  and  this  is  because  every 
one  can  read  them  with  pleasure.  We  see 
here  a  recognition  of  Tolstoi's  principle  of 
art  —  that  it  must  appeal  to  the  unedu- 
cated." 


Said  a  sweet  young  thing  enthusiastically 
to  me  the  other  day  : 

"  Oh.  it  must  be  so  nice  to  write  I  I  should 
just  love  to  be  in  journalism  !  " 

Perhaps  you  would,  dear  —  for  a  day.  No 
longer  than  that,  I  am  sure.  Indeed,  if  at 
the  end  of  that  time  you  were  not  glad  to 
turn  your  precious  toes  straight  out  of  jour- 
nalism's thorny  path,  I  miss  my  guess  and 
will  treat  to  oysters. 

Many  people  imagine  that  a  newspaper 
writer  "has  nothing  more  exhausting  to  do 
than  sit  at  a  desk  and  let  fancy  take  airy 
flight,  then  transfer  thought  to' paper  in  a 
nice,  comfortable,  easy  sort  of  way,  and 
wait  a  few  days  to  draw  a  dazzling  salary 
for  the  mental  exercise. 

That  is  a  very  pretty  conception  of  things, 
but  what  is  the  cold  reality  ?  Listen,  you 
other  sweet  young  things  who  don't  know 
what  you're  talking  about,  then  get  you 
back  to  your  music  and  your  pleasures,  and 
thank  your  stars  that  you  are  having  such 
a  good  time  in  this  working  world.  Shoo 
that  journalistic  bee  out  of  your  bonnets 
once  and  forever,  vou  dear  girls  who  were 
made  to  be  taken  care  of  and  look  pretty  all 
the  days  of  your  lucky  life.  For  journalism 
is  the  most  fascinating,  disappointing  pro- 
fession you  ever  heard  of. 


Just  where  the  charm  lies  is  difficult  to 
say,  but  it's  there.  It  fastens  itself  upon 
you  at  the  very  beginning  and  it  never 
(eaves  you,  no  matter  what  heartbreaks  you 
may  be  called  upon  to  endure.  And  there's 
a  heartbreak  or  two  waiting  for  you  at  every 
milepost.  You  go  on  and  on.  always  hop- 
ing to  do  better  work  than  before,  and  never 
attaining  the  standard  set  for  yourself.  You 
must  bear  the  criticisms  of  others  and  your 
own  sense  of  their  justice — with  an  occa- 
sional laugh  for  the  criticisms  that  are 
sometimes  unjust  enough  to  be  even  absurd. 
You  must  feel  that  no  matter  how  well  a 
thing  is  written,  it  should  have  been  better 
done.  There  is  no  peace  in  journalism. 
There  is  always  its  surging  unrest,  that 
racks  brain  and  body  even  while  one  clings 
to  its  conditions  and  wonders  why  nothing 
can  tempt  one  to  leave  them. 

No,  journalism  is  not  for  the  sweet  young 
things.  It  is  tor  the  women  who  have 
learned  to  labor  that  they  may  reach  the 
hard-won  heights  of  success. 

The  only  really  happy  people  in  the  world 
are  those 'without  ambition. 


/  f        peated  in  pigeon  English.  Then 
his  brow  cleared.    A  light  broke  in 
upon  his  heathen  brain  as  to  my 
identity. 
"Oh,  yes,  I  sabe  Missee  Fergu- 
son, now,"  he  cheerfully  explained.    "  Lady 

allee  time  write  like  h-  1.   No,  she  gone 

out." 

And  Wing  flourished  his  duster  uncon- 
cernedly around  the  bannister,  quite  uncon- 
scious that  he  had  said  anything  unconven- 
tional. But  my  religious  friend  has  dropped 
me  from  her  calling  list. 


"The  male  ostrich,"  says  an  authority 
upon  the  peculiarities  of  that  unlovely  bird, 
"  hatches  out  the  eggs,  looks  after  the 
brood,  keeps  his  eyes  open  for  men.  beasts, 
and  birds,  and  sounds  a  loud,  warning, 
snorting  call  when  he  sees  an  enemy." 

Perhaps  the  ostrich  possesses  other  vir- 
tues and  accomplishments  than  the  ones 
above  enumerated,  but  surely  these  are 
enough  to  entitle  him  to  our  respect.  He 


Again  comes  the  disquieting  rumor  from 
fashion's  center,  gay  Paree,  that  white 
stockings  are  coming  in  again.  Paree  may 
do  as  she  pleases.  Germany  may  cover  her 
substantial  feet  with  the  hideous  stocking 
that  is  white,  and  that  the  women  of  the 
Fatherland  love  as  they  love  their  sauer- 
kraut, but  oh.  keep  the  colorless  hosiery  out 
of  America,  please,  my  dear,  dear  American 
sisters  I   

The  "  Scientific  American  "  says  that  "  the 
habit  of  turning  around  three  or  four  times 
before  lying  down  has  survived  in  the  do- 
mestic dog  from  his  savage  ancestry.  It 
then  served  to  break  down  the  grass  and 
make  a  bed." 

It  seems  comparatively  easy  to  trace  the 
characteristics  of  animals  to  their  origin, 
while  the  idiosyncracies  of  men  and  women 
remain  shrouded  in  mystery  as  to  their  be- 
ginning. Why.  for  instance,  does  civilized 
man  run  like  the  mischief  to  get  across 
Market  Street,  as  much  in  haste  as  if  he 
were  going  for  a  doctor,  or  to  be  sure  that 
mamma-in-law  does  really  get  her  train 
home  —  then  stop  on  the  curb  opposite  and 
abstractedly  eye  the  sign  nearest  him  ? 
Why  does  civilized  woman  make  frantic 
signals  to  the  gripman  to  stop  his  car,  then 


is  certainly  a  bird  worth  having,  and  many 
a  wife  would  be  better  off  if  her  helpmate 
were  only  one-half  so  handy  about  the 
house  as  Mr.  Ostrich  is  around  the  family 
roost.  As  for  Mrs.  Ostrich,  that  feathered 
mother  should  be  a  contented  creature  — 
happier  is  she,  no  doubt,  in  her  own  ostrich 
way,  than  many  of  the  women  who  wear 
her  hubby's  plumage. 

Ostrich  pere  helps  out  on  the  egg  hatch- 
ing, too.  yet  how  man,  featherless  biped 
that  he  is,  feels  himself  abused  of  the  gods 
when  baby  wails  at  night  and  he  finds  him- 
self compelled  to  do  a  Cakewalk  in  his  pa- 
jamas to  silence  the  persistent  howls  of  his 
infant  heir !  Clearly,  the  ostrich  sets  a 
humble  but  praiseworthy  example  of  do- 
mestic devotion  and  patience.  Go  to  the 
ostrich,  thou  husband.  Consider  his  ways 
and  do  likewise. 


turn  to  chat  half  an  hour  with  a  friend  just 
passing,  and  ignore  the  fact  that  gripman. 
conductor,  and  passengers  are  blessing  her 
existence  according  to  their  various  tempers? 
Why.  in  short,  do  people  of  supposed  com- 
mon sense  do  fool  things  every  day  of  their 
lives  ? 


The  joke  is  on  myself  and  it's  a  good  one 
— too  good  to  keep.  But  it  has  a  swear 
word  in  it,  and  so  I  warn  those  of  my  readers 
who  are  easily  shocked  to  pass  it  by. 

Not  many  centuries  ago  I  took  apartments 
in  a  house  that  had  among  its  servants  a 
Chinaman,  whose  business  it  was  to  parade 
the  halls  daily  with  broom  and  duster,  flip 
the  presuming  fly  off  its  perch,  and  erase 
the  deposits  of  our  debris-laden  breezes  that 
leave  their  dusty  traces  whenever  door  and 
window  are  left  open  for  fresh  air. 

Wing— that  was  his  celestial  name- 
was  patrolling  his  precinct  one  afternoon 
when  a  lady  — the  most  religiously  inclined, 
by  the  by,  of  all  my  acquaintances  —  knocked 
oh  my  door  when  I  was  away.   Just  then 


A  SONG  OF  PARTING. 

1  said  when  he  went  away, 

That  never  again  to  me. 
Would  the  stars  seem  bright 
Or  the  morning  light 

Make  lovely  the  land  and  sea ; 
The  sun  of  my  life  would  rise  no  more 
Till  my  love  came  back  from  that  far-off  shore. 

The  ship  sailed  on  the  tide, 
And  the  salt  spray  tossed  between ; 

A  mist  came  down 

On  the  lonely  town 
From  over  the  hilltops  green ; 

Deep  in  my  heart,  as  a  sword-thrust  may, 

Sank  the  farewell  words  that  he  spake  that 
day. 

The  moon  climbs  white  and  chill 

Above  the  mountain's  crest ; 
The  shadows  creep 
O'er  a  world  asleep. 

But  I  — I  can  not  rest. 
For  me  no  morrow's  sun  shall  rise 
Till  I  look  again  in  my  dear  love's  eyes. 


self — in  other  words,  is  the  name  at  the  top 
a  signature  for  the  entire  page  ? 

It  is.  Please  don't  blame  any  one  else  for 
the  contents  of  this  department.  I  will  bear 
the  burden  of  all  that  has  been  typed  herein 
these  several  years,  for  I  should  much  dis- 
like to  see  an  innocent  person  suffer. 


Says  Adam  Clarke:  "  Never  suffer  your 
energies  to  stagnate.  The  old  adage  of 
'  Too  many  irons  in  the  tire '  convevs  an 
untruth  — poker,  tongs,  and  all,  keep' them 
going." 

I  don't  know  about  that,  friend  Adam 
I've  tried  it.  It  isn't  so  easy  or  so  salubri- 
ous as  it  looks,  this  iron-in-the-tire  policy. 
It  will  make  a  woman  of  twenty  look  at 
least  forty  if  she  persists  in  it,  and  I  don't 
refer  to  curling  irons  either.  Occupation  is 
all  very  well  —  everybody  should  have  some- 
thing to  do  twelve  hours'  out  of  the  twenty- 
four —  but  to  keep  the  poker  and  tongs 
perennially  hot  will  bring  wrinkles  on  wom- 
an's alabaster  brow,  crows-feet  around  her 
eyes,  and  take  the  sparkle  out  of  them  be- 
sides. What  a  woman  really  needs  is  to  let 
poker  and  tongs  alone,  cultivate  repose,  get 
plenty  of  sleep  and  stop  worrying. 

There  is  such  a  thing,  my  dear  Mr.  Adam 
Clarke,  as  having  too  many  irons  in  the  tire. 


WASTED  SWEETNESS. 

From  pebbly  shore,  from  mountain  glen. 
The  summer  girl  comes  home  again. 

A  bit  of  sunburn  tips  her  nose: 
Her  cheeks  outrival  any  rose. 

A  picture  of  content  is  she, 

Vet  when  this  maiden  talks  to  me. 

She  pauses  now  and  then  and  sighs. 
Her  lashes  veiling  troubled  eyes. 

I  did  not  know  until  to-day 

Just  where  the  dear  girl's  trouble  lay. 

But  when  I  questioned  her.  she  said. 
The  while  she  shook  her  pretty  head  : 

"  The  reason,  I  should  think,  is  plain  — 
It's  just  this  horrid  war  with  Spain. 

"  The  nicest  men  are  all  away  : 
How  could  the  season,  then,  be  gay  ? 

"  Such  moonlight  nights  !   And  no  one  near 
To  whisper  nice  things  in  one's  ear. 

"  Such  walks  and  drives  from  morn  till 
night  — 
And  only  petticoats  in  sight  I 

"  There  wasn't  one.  small,  ghostly  chance 
For  any  sort  of  a  romance. 

"  Why.  who  could  flirt.  I'd  like  to  know, 
With  not  a  single  man  in  tow  ? 

"  This  summer's  wasted.  Furthermore. 
What  have  the  winter  months  in  store  ? 

"Of  course  I  recollect  the  Maine. 
But  —  bother  this  old  war  with  Spain  !  " 


Somebody  writes  to  ask  me  if  everything 
that  appears  on  this  page  is  written  by  my- 


No  military  figure  during  the  recent  war 
has  stood  forth  with  clearer  distinctness 
than  that  of  General  Joseph  Wheeler,  com- 
manding the  cavalry  forces  in  Cuba.  Gen- 
eral Wheeler  is  an  uncle  of  an  estimable 
San  Franciscan,  J.  H.  Nesmith.  His  record 
previous  to  the  present  need  of  his  country 
for  his  services  was  remarkable  and  bril- 
liant. He  was  the  "Little  Hero"  of  more 
than  two  hundred  battles,  in  which  he 
served  as  commander,  some  of  them  the 
most  severe  and  successful  in  the  history 
of  cavalry  :  under  tire  in  over  eight  hundred 
skirmishes,  and  promoted  upon  his  merits 
with  a  rapidity  scarcely  paralleled  in  Ameri- 
can or  European  armies.  A  West  Pointer, 
he  was  a  cadet  at  seventeen,  second  lieu- 
tenant at  twenty-two,  first  lieutenant  at 
twenty-three,  colonel  at  twenty-four,  briga- 
dier-general at  twenty-five,  major-general 
at  twenty-six,  corps  commander  at  twenty- 
six  and  lieutenant-general  at  twenty-eight. 

General  Wheeler's  powers  of  endurance 
were  unusual.  During  the  battle  of  Mur- 
freesboro  he  did  not  sleep  five  hours  during 
the  whole  of  five  days.  Sometimes  his  only 
rest  for  the  night  was  taken  five  and  ten 
minutes  at  a  time,  lying  by  fences  and  be- 
neath trees.  War,  to  him,  has  been  a  mem- 
ory of  unspeakable  hardships.  Yet  he  was 
the  first  Southerner  to  offer  his  services  to 
President  McKinley  when  we  became  in- 
volved in  war  with  Spain. 

"Fighting  Joe"  Wheeler  is  a  true  soldier. 
Awhile  ago  he  was  taken  ill  with  fever  in 
Cuba.  A  battle  was  imminent.  In  spite  of 
the  protests  of  physicians  and  attendants, 
he  insisted  upon  being  present  on  the  field. 

"Carry  me  on  a  litter,  boys,"  he  said. 
And  thev  did.  From  that  couch  of  pain  he 
watched  and  directed,  the  spirit  of  the  man 
as  undaunted  as  during  Civil  War  times, 
when  he  won  the  admiration  of  all  the 
Northern  forces  by  his  daring. 

That  is  the  sort  of  soldier  that  America 
knows  how  to  love  and  honor. 
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ITEMS. 


OLD  GOLD. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Morris,  proprietor  of  the  well- 
known  Samuel  Soda  Springs  in  Napa 
County,  reports  that  they  have  had  an  ex- 
ceptional season  this  year,  and  that  both 
the  fresh  and  mineral  springs  have  stood 
the  test  of  the  dry  season.  Next  year  the 
Springs  will  be  conducted  strictly  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  so-called  hotel  public,  and  no 
campers  will  be  allowed  in  the  grove  or 
hotel  grounds.  Many  improvements  are 
under  way  preparatory  to  next  year's  influx. 
The  waters  at  Samuel  Soda  Springs  are 
famous  for  the  cure  of  stomach  and  liver 
troubles,  and  completely  eradicate  rheumatic 
complaints.  The  climate  is  delightful,  there 
being  neither  winds  nor  fogs,  and  the  con- 
veniences include  public  telephone,  daily 
mail.  etc.  The  hunting  and  fishing  is  of  the 
best,  and  the  scenery  superb;  the  drive  of 
twenty  miles  from  St.  Helena,  being  over  a 
mountainous  district,  presents  frequent  and 
varied  panoramic  views.  Mr.  Morris  is  pro- 
gressive in  his  ideas,  and,  in  consequence, 
Samuel  Soda  Springs  is  coming  rapidly  to 
the  front  in  public  favor. 


A  SOVEREIGN  REHEDY. 

Dr.  Parker's  Cough  Cure.  One  dose  will 
stop  a  cough.  It  never  fails.  Try  it.  Price 
twenty-five  cents.  For  sale  by  all  druggists. 
GEO.  DAHLBENDER  &  CO.,  214  Kearny 
Street.   Sole  Agents. 


CANINE  ANECDOTES. 

A  dog  attached  to  a  New  York  City  police 
station  house  marched  at  the  head  of  the 
line  at  the  recent  funeral  of  its  master.  The 
animal  occupied  a  place  in  church,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  boisterous  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  his  conduct  was 
marked  bv  propriety  and  an  evident  sense 
of  the  solemnity  of  the  affair  from  beginning 
to  end.  All  this  throws  an  added  light  on 
that  interesting  thing  the  dog  nature.  What 
higher  attributes  can  there  be  than  sym- 
pathy and  fidelity  ?  The  dog  has  them 
both. 


Near  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  in  Paris, 
there  is  a  matrimonial  agency  for  dogs, 
which  was  founded  two  years  ago  by  a 
ladv.  The  business  is  said  to  be  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition.  Not  only  are  suitable 
marriages  arranged,  but  there  is  connected 
with  the  agency  a  bureau  de  nourrices, 
which  supplies  mothers  for  helpless  pup- 
pies.   

The  London  Spectator  tells  the  following 
story:  "A  collie  dog  in  Scotland,  whom  1 
knew  well,  is  in  the  habit  of  fetching  from 
his  master's  room  slippers,  cap,  keys  or 
anvthing  he  is  sent  for.  One  day,  sent  on 
the  errand,  he  did  not  reappear.  His  master 
followed,  and  found  that  the  door  of  the 
bedroom  had  blown  to,  and  that  the  dog 
was  a  prisoner.  Some  days  later  he  was 
again  told  to  fetch  something,  and  as  the 
wind  was  high  his  master,  after  a  few  min- 
utes' delay,  followed  him.  He  found  him 
in  the  act  of  fixing  the  door  firmly  back 
with  the  doormat,  which  he  had  rolled  up 
for  the  purpose;  and,  having  taken  this 
precaution,  the  prudent  animal  proceeded  to 
look  for  the  slippers.  This  same  collie, 
when  walking  with  me.  ran  in  front  and 
rung  the  gate  bell  of  the  house  to  which  I 
was  going,  so  that  I  had  not  to  wait  when 
I  arrived  there."   

OUR   QUEER  CUSTOMS. 

A  Chinaman  who  was  brought  to  this 
country  and  educated  went  back  to  his  na- 
tive country  and  started  a  newspaper.  Here 
is  one  of  the  editorials  recently  published 
in  his  journal :  "The  American  people  live 
months  without  eating  a  mouthful  of  rice. 
They  eat  bullock  and  sheep  in  enormous 
quantities.  They  have  to  bathe  frequently. 
The  men  dress  all  alike,  and  from  their  ap- 
pearance they  are  all  coolies ;  neither  are 
they  to  be  seen  carrying  a  fan  nor  an  um- 
brella, for  they  manifest  their  ignorant  con- 
tempt for  these  insignia  of  a  gentleman  by 
leaving  them  entirely  to  the  women ;  none 
of  them  have  finger  nails  more  than  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  long  ;  they  eat  meat  with 
knives  and  prongs ;  they  never  enjoy  them- 
selves by  sitting  quietly  on  their  ancestors' 
graves,  but  they  jump  around  and  kick 
balls  as  if  paid  to  do  it,  and  they  have  no 
dignity,  for  they  may  be  found  walking  with 
a  woman."   

Professional  Contempt. — "  I  hyahs  dat 
de  gemman  you  wucks  foh  is  er  fine  picture- 
painter." 

"Yaas,"  replied  Erastus  Pinkley,  "he  kin 
paint  pictures  good  'nuff.  But  yoh  orter 
see  de  way  he  done  slop  de  whitewash 
aroun'  when  he  tried  ter  kalsomine  de 
ceilin'." 


ONE  NIGHT. 

FRANK  L.  STANTON. 

One  night  — dark  night,  with  no  star  to  save, 
She  came,  my  love,  to  my  still,  white  grave: 

And  bending  low  with  a  tear  and  a  prayer 
She  kissed  the  memories  blooming  there; 

Till  I  seemed  to  feel  in  the  sod's  embrace 
Her  warm,  sweet  breath  on  my  white,  dead 
face. 

And  for  every  tear  that  she  shed  that  night 
The  cold  sod  gleamed  with  a  lily  white. 

But  the  sleep  of  a  dead  man  knows  no  waking 
And  the  heart  of  a  dead  man  knows  no 
breaking. 

Yet  still,  when  that  sweet  face  passed  again 
Like  a  flash  of  sunlight  after  rain. 

With  never  a  tear  and  never  a  prayer 

For  the  life  and  love  that  were  lying  there. 

Crumbled  a  name  on  the  marble's  crust. 
And  a  dead  heart  withered  in  dreamless  dust. 


TELEPATHY. 

Last  night  we  met  where  others  meet. 

To  part  as  others  part ; 
And  greeted  but  as  others  greet 

Who  greet  not  heart  to  heart. 

We  talked  of  other  things,  and  then 

To  other  folk  passed  by  ; 
You  turned  and  sat  with  other  men. 

With  other  women  I. 

And  yet  a  world  of  things  unsaid 
Meanwhile  between  us  passed ; 

Your  cheek  my  phantom  kiss  flushed  red. 
And  you  looked  up  at  last. 

And  then  your  glance  met  mine  midway 

Across  the  chattering  crowd. 
And  all  that  heart  to  heart  can  say 

Was  in  that  glance  avowed. 


RENUNCIATION. 

HARRY  ROMAINE. 

I  saw  that  the  rose  was  fresh  and  fair, 
But  I  went  my  way  and  left  it  there. 
For  it  seemed  too  sweet  and  pure  to  wear 

Upon  my  breast. 
But  another  man  came  by.  and  he 
Plucked  that  rose  from  the  parent  tree. 
He  loved  her !    Yes,  but  it  seems  to  me 

I  loved  her  best ! 


TO=MORROW. 

In  every  sound  I  think  I  hear  her  feet. 

And  still  1  wend  my  altered  way  alone. 
And  still  I  say  :  "To-morrow  we  shall  meet." 

I  watch  the  shadows  in  the  crowded  street: 

Each  passing  face  I  follow,  one  by  one: 
In  every  sound  I  think  I  hear  her  feet. 

And  months  go  by,  bleak  March  and  May- 
day heat ; 

Harvest  is  over,  winter  well-nigh  done, 
And  still  I  say :  "To-morrow  we  shall  meet." 

Among  the  city  squares,  where  flowers  are 
sweet, 

With  every  breath  a  sigh  of  her's  seems 
blown. 

In  every  sound  1  think  I  hear  her  feet. 

Belfrv  and  clock  the  endless  hours  repeat, 
From  twelve  to  twelve,  and  still  she  comes 
in  none, 

And  still  I  say  :  "  To-morrow  we  shall  meet." 

Oh,  long  delayed  to-morrow!    Hearts  that 
beat 

Measure  the  length  of  every  minute  gone ; 
In  every  sound  I  think  I  hear  her  feet. 

Ever  the  suns  rise  tardily  or  fleet 
And  light  the  letters  on  a  churchyard 
stone ; 

And  still  I  say  :  "  To-morrow  we  shall  meet." 

And  still  from  out  her  unknown,  far  retreat. 

She  haunts  me  with  her  tender  undertone. 
In  every  sound  I  think  I  hear  her  feet. 
And  still  I  say  :  "  To-morrow  we  shall  meet." 


THAT  REMINDS  ME. 


A  KISS. 

RICHARD  REALE. 

She  kissed  me,  my  beautiful  darling; 

I  drank  the  delight  of  her  lips: 
The  universe  melted  together  — 

Mortality  suffered  eclipse. 

A  spirit  of  light  stood  before  me  — 
I  heard  the  slight  rustle  of  wings; 

The  kings  of  the  earth  were  as  beggars. 
The  beggars  of  earth  were  as  kings. 


"  Mother,"  asked  little  Johnny,  peering  in 
between  two  uncut  leaves  of  the  magazine, 
"how  did  they  ever  get  the  printing  in 
there?  " 


Father — "  Well.  Tommy,  how  do  you  think 
you  will  like  this  little  fellow  for  a  brother?  " 

Tommy  (inspecting  the  new  infant  some- 
what doubtfully) — "Have  we  got  to  keep 
him.  papa,  or  is  he  only  a  simple?  " 


Jack — "  Does  he  put  much  feeling  into  his 
singing?" 

Tom—"  You  bet !  Why,  when  he  sang  his 
•  Drinking  Song'  last  night  the  whole  audi- 
ence got  delirium  tremens." 


Brisket — "  What  can  I  send  you  up  to- 
day. Mrs.  Styles?  " 

Mrs.  Styles — "  Send  me  a  leg  of  mutton, 
and  be  sure  it  is  from  a  black  sheep." 

Brisket — "  A  black  sheep?  " 

Mrs.  Styles — "Yes;  we  are  mourning, 
you  know." 

V 

First  Member  Musical  Committee—"  Does 
the  soprano's  voice  fill  the  church  ?  " 

Second  Member — "  Hardly.  The  ushers 
tell  me  there  are  always  vacant  seats  in  the 
gallery." 

%* 

A  recently  published  novelette  contains 
the  following  touching  passage  :  "  With  one 
hand  he  Held  her  beautiful  golden  head 
above  the  chilling  wave  and  with  the  other 
called  loudlv  for  assistance." 


Under  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  a  man  was  not  allowed  to  kiss  his 
wife  on  Sunday.  After  a  somewhat  critical 
examination  of  portraits  of  wives  of  those 
times,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  rule  in  question  was  a  remarkably 
merciful  one. 

*  * 

Soulful  Youth  (at  the  piano)— "  Do  you 
sing  '  For  ever  and  ever '  ?  " 

Matter-of-fact  Maiden — "No;  I  stop  for 
meals." 

*  * 

Jinks — "  Johnson  wants  to  borrow  Sso 
trom  me.  D»  you  think  he  is  good  for  that 
amount?  " 

Binks — "Yes,  with  proper  securities.'' 

"  What  securities  would  you  suggest?  " 

"  A  chain  and  padlock,  a  pair  of  handcuffs, 
and  a  dog.  That  would  be  enough  to  hold 
him." 

*»* 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me."  said  the  pas- 
serby suspiciously, "  that  you  were  wounded 
during  the  war?  " 

"Dat'swhat  I  intended  to  express."  re- 
plied Meandering  Mike,  uneasily. 

"  When,  where,  and  how? " 

"  Well,  only  in  a  general  way.  Every 
time  I  fought  of  inlistin'  it  hurt  me  feelin's." 

V 

Nell—"  Was  Miss  Boodlerock's  gown  be- 
coming? " 

Belle—"  Well,  it  was  a  good  match  for  her. 
It  was  rich  but  exceedingly  plain." 


/lobby — "  Mamma,  am  I  a  lad  ?  " 
Mamma— "  Yes,  Bobby." 
•  And  is  my  new  father  my  stepfather? 
"  Yes." 


"  Then  am  I  his  stepl adder  ?  " 


"  Yes,"  said  Adam  to  Eve,  as  the  twilight 
drew  about  the  aged  couple,  softening  then 
lineaments  to  a  semblance  of  youth,  "how 
well  I  remember  the  day  we  met  I  You  wore 
a  diffident  air  " 

That  was  all. 


The  Comanche— "  Heap  big  brave!  Me 
Rain  in  the  Face !  " 

The  Cowboy— "  Come  off!  Water  ain't 
touched  it  for  vears." 


Fond  Parent — "  The  child  is  full  of  music." 
Sarcastic  Visitor—"  Yes.   What  a  pity  it 
is  allowed  to  escape." 


Old  Gentleman— "  Weren't  you  kissing 
mv  daughter  when  I  came  in?  " 

Young  Man — "  Yes.  sir.  Have  you  any 
apology  to  make? " 

V 

If  you  want  to  place  a  small  boy  in  one 
spot  where  you  will  be  sure  to  find  him  five 
minutes  later,  put  him  in  the  pantry. 


"  So  that  is  the  famous  playwright?  But 
why  is  it  that  one  reads  so  little  about  him 
nowadays?  " 

"  Oh.  he  has  been  famous  too  long." 


Mr.  Huffy — Yes.  I  insisted  I  was  going  to 
smoke  all  over  the  house,  and  my  wife  said 
I  couldn't  smoke  anywhere  except  in  the 
library. 

Miss  Forn — And  how  did  you  fix  it  up  ? 
Mr.  Huffy— Oh— er— we  compromised.  I 
have  given  up  smoking  altogether. 


A  group  of  men  stood  about  an  individual 
who  had  just  been  pulled  out  of  the  river  as 
he  was  going  down  the  third  time.  "Give 
him  some  whisky,"  said  one. 

A  murmur  rose  from  the  nearly  drowned 
man.  Some  one  put  his  ear  down  and 
listened.  He  said  :  "Roll  me  over  first  and 
get  some  of  this  water  out.  It'll  weaken 
the  liquor." 


PASO  ROBLES  HOTEL, 

PASO  ROBLES,  CALIFORNIA. 

OTTO  E.  NEVER,  PROPRIETOR. 

UNDER  NEW  AND  EXPERIENCED 
MANAGEMENT. 


GREATEST  HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE 
RESORT  ON  THE  COAST. 

Cures  Rheumatism.  Neuralgia,  Pen  Paralysis, 
Kidney  and  Stomach  Troubles,  and  all 
Skin  Diseases. 
RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN. 
HOT  MUD  AND  SULPHUR  BATHS. 
SULPHUR.  IRON  AND  SODA  SPRINCiS. 

New  Hotel  and  Cottages.  Paid  Orchestra. 

Camping  Privileges. 

DRINK  PASO  ROBLES  SODA  WATER. 
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Home 
Comforts 
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Are  rarely  to  bo  obtained  at  a  restau- 
rant, but  it  is  just  this  leature  (hat 
a         has  made  ours  popular. 

i  «"SWAIN'S" 

♦  tin-  surroun  llngi  refined. <  omfortable 
and  attractive.  Wo  emptov  the  best  of 
chefs,  anJ  our  service  is  neat,  tasty  and 
prompt. 

213  Sutter  Street, 

Near  Kearny,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Table  d'llntc,  $1.01),  5  to  8  p.  m. 


CALIFORNIA         a.  d.  Cheshire, 

UNDERTAKING  CO.  Prei.andMgr. 

FINEST  FUNERAL  PARLORS  IN  THE  CITY. 
Tel.  Main  971      S.  W.  cor.  Stockton  &  (Jeary  Sts. 
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PICTURESQUE  WAWONA. 


ALVA  SMITH. 

Sfi^  UR  artists  and  word  painters 
have  brought  their  talent  to 
bear  upon  the  reproduction 
of  Yosemite's  many  and 
marvelous  beauties.  Tour- 
ists have  told  the  tale  of  its 
scenic  wonders  again  and 
again.  Yet  the  Yosemite  is 
ever  new,  and  its  grandeur 
ineffable.  None  can  do  it 
justice  with  brush  or  pen. 

The  charming  Merced  River  flows  through  the  valley 
of  the  Rig  Grizzly— which  is  the  Yosemite's  Indian 
name  translated.  Now  it  pauses  in  pools  of  shadowy 
darkness:  again  it  leaps  in  torrents;  always  it  winds 
its  way  into  this  home  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
forests,  where  vast  granite  heights  fill  the  observer 
with  voiceless  awe. 

At  Raymond,  a  pretty  town  nestling  in  the  rolling 
hills,  the  easiest  of  modern  conveyances,  with  a  care- 
ful, accomplished  driver,  awaits  the  visitor  who  may  be 
en  route  to  the  Valley,  or  who  intends  to  make  lovely 
Wawona  his  objective  point.  This  route  has  direct 
telegraphic  communication  with  the  world  that  lies  out- 
side this  attractive  retreat,  a  distinct  advantage,  as  it 
enables  the  tourist  to  secure  sleeping-car  and  hotel  ac- 
commodations in  advance. 

A  most  delightful  drive  brings  one  to  Ahwahne, 
through  a  wooded  country  whose  oak,  pine,  and  cotton- 
wood  trees  show  all  of  Nature's  varying  shades  of 
green.  Leaving  Ahwahne,  one  climbs  the  mountain 
behind  willing  horses,  over  an  admirably  built  grade 
and  through  a  pine  forest  so  dense  that  it  has  become 
famous  throughout  the  world.  The  twenty-two  miles 
are  all  too  short  that  bring  the  traveler  to  Wawona,  a 
picturesquely  beautiful  spot  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  big  tree  in  Mariposa  Grove,  through  the  trunk  of 
which  the  stage  passes. 

Justice  cannot  be  done  to  Wawona  in  a  few  para- 
graphs of  THH  TRAVELER,  so  many  are  the  allure- 
ments encountered  by  the  visitor  to  this  ideal  region. 
A  hundred  yards  away  is  a  rendezvous  for  anglers,  and 
ten  miles  distant  a  series  of  mountain  lakes  that  furnish 
tine  sport  for  fishermen.  Stella  Lake  has  its  pleasure 
boats;  the  Meadow  Drive,  the  Fish  Hatcherv  and  Soda 


A  MODERN  HOSTELRY. 

W.  V.  B. 

Those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  Los 
Angeles  within  the  past  year  and  a  half  need  no  intro- 
duction to  one  of  the  finest  hotels  west  of  Chicago  — 
the  Van  Nuys.  Those  who  have  not  yet  had  the  en- 
joyment of  an  outing  in  beautiful  Southern  California 


HOTEL  VAN  NUYS,  I  OS  ANGELES 

may  be  interested  in   a  few  facts  concerning  this 
splendidly  equipped  and  admirably  managed  hotel. 

The  Van  Nuys  opened  its  doors  to  the  public  in 
February,  1897,  under  the  proprietorship  of  Mr.  M.  M. 
Potter,  and  at  the  time  it  was  almost  universally  pre- 
dicted that  it  would  prove  a  failure.  And  while  all  of 
Mr.  Potter's  critics  recognized  his  wonderful  ability  and 
success  in  his  previous  undertakings,  few  considered 
that  his  energy  and  scope  had  not  reached  their  maxi- 

mum.  The 


Mr.  Potter  personally  instructs  and  educates  every  one 
of  his  employes,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  they  become 
part  of  his  personality. 

When  you  go  to  your  apartments  you  will  find  them 
a  model  of  neatness  and  convenience  in  every  respect. 
More  than  one  hundred  employes  are  prepared  to  serve 
your  various  wants.  Then  you  can  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  a  bath,  descend  in  the  elevator  to  one  of  the 

fi n  e  s  t  dining- 
rooms  in  the 
State,  and  regale 
yourself  with  the 
best  viands  the 
market  affords,  to 
the  accompani- 
ment of  a  fault- 
less orchestra 
w  hich  dispenses 
sweet  music  every 
evening  in  the 
week. 

Lastly,  you  will 
wonder  what  all 
this  luxury  costs, 
and  when  1  tell 
you  that  all  this 
can  be  obtained 
for  about  $3  per 
day  and  upwards, 
according  to  ac- 
commodations, 
you  will  at  least 
know  the  mini- 
mum, and  the 
maximum  is  but  a 
tritle  beyond. 

A  very  neat  lit- 
tle pamphlet  en- 
titled "Dream- 
land in  Southern  California."  tastily  illustrated,  has 
been  published  by  Mr.  Potter.  The  greater  portion  of 
its  space  is  given  up  to  interesting  data  concerning\Los 
Angeles  and  points  of  interest  near  by,  and  Mr.  Potter 
w  ill  mail  a  copy  of  it  free  to  any  one  taking  the  trouble 
to  write  for  it. 


AMI'ING  IN  THE  SIERRAS 


Springs  their  own  attractions.  Then  there  are  Chilnu- 
alna  Falls,  two  miles  away,  where  the  river  takes  a 
leap  of  two  thousand  feet  over  Raid  Mountain;  Signal 
Peak  nine  miles  away;  Camp  Wood,  where  U.  S.  Army 
officers  and  soldiers  make  their  headquarters;  and  the 
studio  of  the  great  landscape  painter,  Thomas  Hill. 
The  hotel  itself  is  not  surpassed  anywhere  for  comfort 
and  fascinating  environment,  and  the  tourist  who  passes 
a  few  weeks  in  this  ideal  spot  will  be  more  than  satis- 
fied with  the  time  thus  spent. 


result  of  the 
"  experiment " 
proved  it,  and 
the  Van  Nuys 
was  a  success 
from  t  h  e  be- 
ginning. 

The  reasons 
are  obvious  to 
every  patron 
of  this  palatial 
hostelry.  It 
enjoys  a  cen- 
tral location, 
contiguous  to 
a  1 1  car  lines, 
its  massive 
form  towers 
six  stories 
above  the  side- 
walk,  every 
room  enjoys 
the  sun  during 
a  portion  of 
the  day,  and 

its  interior  construction,  with  its  embellishments  and 
furnishings,  forms  a  veritable  palace  of  art,  taste  and 
comfort.  As  soon  as  you  pass  the  portals  of  this  splen- 
did building,  you  are  at  once  impressed  with  the  ele- 
gance, cheerfulness,  and  neatness  of  the  interior.  You 
will  likewise  be  impressed  with  the  prompt  attention 
you  receive  at  all  hands,  for  Mr.  Potter  believes  in 
Longfellow's  well-known  couplet  in  "Miles  Standish": 
"If  you  want  a  thing  well  done  you  must  do  it  your- 
self; you  must  not  leave  it  to  others."   In  other  w  ords, 


Commencing  November  second  the  Santa  Fe  Route 
will  inaugurate  their  "California  Limited"  between 
Los  Angeles  and  Chicago.  This  splendid  train  will 
leave  three  times  each  week,  and  this  season  will  be 
equipped  with  an  observation  car  and  through  dining- 
car  under  the  Harvey  system.  There  will  likewise  be 
supplied  every  modern  convenience)  including  bath- 
rooms, barber  shop,  library,  etc.,  all  of  which  is  fur- 
nished at  no  extra  charge  beyond  the  price  of  a  regular 
first-class  ticket. 


DETERMINATION  OF  VALUES. 

Tennyson  could  take  a  worthless  sheet  of  paper  and 
write  a  poem  on  it  and  make  it  worth  $15,000.  That's 
genius. 

Vanderbilt  could  write  a  few  words  on  a  sheet  of 
p  iper  and  make  it  worth  $500,000.    That's  capital. 

The  United  States  can  take  an  ounce  and  a  quarter 
of  gold  and  stamp  an  eagle  bird  on  it  and  make  it  worth 
$20.    That's  money. 

A  mechanic  can  take  metal  worth  $5  and  make  it 
into  watch  springs  worth  $100,000.    That's  skill. 

A  merchant  can  take  an  article  worth  seventy-five 
cents  and  sell  it  for  $1.50.    That's  business. 

A  lady  can  purchase  a  $7.50  hat,  but  she  prefers  one 
worth  $27.    That's  foolishness. 

The  ditch  digger  works  ten  hours  a  day  and  hauls 
several  tons  of  earth  for  $3.    That's  labor. 

Rryan  proposed  to  take  a  coin  worth  fifty-two  cents, 
and  with  it  pay  up  an  indebtedness  of  $1.  That's 
repudiation. 

The  writer  of  this  article  could  make  out  a  check  for 
$80,000,  but  it  probably  wouldn't  be  worth  eighty  cents. 
That's  rough. 

A  man  gets  up  in  the  morning,  finds  the  bottle  empty 
and  drinks  water.    That's  hell. 
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The  Fashionable 

Private  Address  Directory 
of  California. 

NOW  BEING  COMPILED. 

.  .  .  The  work  will  contain  a  list  of  nearly  7,000  of  the 
leading  families  residing  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Ala- 
meda, Berkeley,  San  Jose,  Menlo  Park,  Bulingame,  San 
Mateo,  San  Rafael,  Sacramento,  Stockton,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego,  and  Army  and  Navy.  The  Hotel  Department  will 
comprise  the  following:  the  California,  the  Palace,  the  Occi- 
dental, the  Bella  Vista,  the  Colonial,  the  Pleasanton,  the 
Savoy,  the  Berkshire,  the  Stewart,  the  Oliver,  the  Alexan- 
dria, the  Lennox,  the  Beresford,  the  Sutherland,  the  Fair- 
mount,  Hotel  Rafael,  Paso  del  Robles  Springs  Hotel,  Hotel 
Del  Monte,  Hotel  Mateo,  and  Tavern  of  Castle  Cra^. 
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JOY  OF  THE  HOUSEWIFE! 

FREE!  FREE! 

THE  NEW 

Waldorf 
Cook  Book. 

I  fas  had  an  Enormous  Sale  at  $3.00  a  copy 

It  gives  the  latest  and  the  hest  methods  for  economy  and  luxur\ 
at  home,  containing  also  over  one  thousand  of  the  very  hest  "  Up 
to- Date "  Receipts  of  every  conceivahle  variety  required  in  tht 
kitchen  and  other  departments  of  housekeeping, 

BY  MRS.  ANNE  CLARKE 

the  Distinguished  Student  and  Instructor  in  Culinary  Science, 

Assisted  by  many  of  the  most  successful  housekeepers 
in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 
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thousands  at  $2  per  copy  we  have,  by  engaging  an  enormous  edition,  slightly  less 
costly  in  style,  decided  to  offer  while  the  edition  lasts  a  copv  absolutely  free  to  even 
person  sending  us  simply  one  yearly  subscription  ($1.00)  to  THE  TRAVELER.  Old 
subscribers  sending  another  year's  subscription  will  also  receive  the  book.  If  vou 
want  this  excellent  book  send  at  once. 

This  offer  applies  only  to  DIRECT  remittances  to  this  office. 

THE  TRAVELER,  20  Montgomery  St.  S.  I 
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For  six  cents  we  will  send  Wonder- 
land '98  that  describes  them  at 
length. 
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THE  TRAVELER'S  BUREAU, 

ucted  in  connection  with  The  TRAVELER,  will  furnish  without 
reliable  information  about  any  hotel,  summer  or  winter  resort, 
ay  or  steamship  line,  country  lands,  guides,  etc.  Call  upon  or 
to  us  at  any  time. 

ecial  Notice.  No  employee  or  representative  of  The  Traveler 
npowered  to  request  transportation  or  contract  any  debts  on 
unt  of  this  journal.  The  publisher  invariably  furnishes  letters 
his  own  signature  where  any  favor  or  concession  may  be  desired, 
at  those  granting  them  without  such  letters  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 


T  7HEN  the  next  issue  of  THE  TRAVELER,  the 
'\l  Christmas  number  (which  will  appear  on 
December  1st),  reaches  its  readers,  the 
it  political  campaign  will  have  been  decided.  An 
sual  degree  of  bitterness  and  mud-throwing  seems 
ave  characterized  the  present  campaign,  and  in  our 
icipal  politics  the  boss  element  has  been  noisomely 
picuous.  Fortunately,  however,  partisan  feeling 
been  largely  set  aside,  and  the  best  men  should 
but,  unfortunately,  there  are  many  instances 
re  it  becomes  a  choice  of  the  lesser  of  two  evils, 
us  cast  our  votes  as  strictly  non-partisan  in  the 
al  meaning  of  the  term  — not  in  its  application  to 
body  bearing  that  name  — with  the  object  of  install- 
the  very  best  material  submitted  for  our  selection, 
esty  and  a  good  reputation  should  be  the  first  con- 
ration —  ability  second.  An  honest  dunce  is  better 
1  an  unscrupulous  man  of  brains. 


^HE  outlook  for  winter  tourists  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia has  never  been  more  encouraging  than 
now,  and  the  best  evidence  that  those  most 
ly  concerned  share  this  opinion  lies  in  the  fact  that 
sands  of  dollars  have  not  only  been  spent  in  im- 
ements  of  many  of  the  large  tourist  hotels  in  the 

of  remodeling,  refurnishing,  etc.,  but  expensive 
tions  have  been  made  to  some  of  the  large  hostel- 

reparatory  to  the  expected  influx.  Southern  Cali- 
ia  is  but  three  days  ride  from  Chicago  —  Florida 
it  two.    Two  lines  of  railways  now  conduct  a  tri- 

ly  service  of  special  limited  trains  between  Los 
eles  and  the  East,  affording  every  comfort  imagin- 
or  desired,  and  without  any  extra  charge  beyond 
egular  first-class  fare,  so  that  the  matter  of  a  day's 
rence  in  time  between  the  Eastern  States  and  the 
st  meccas  really  cuts  no  figure.  Resides  this,  the 
ate  of  Southern  California  is  dry  and  invigorating, 
e  the  murky  atmosphere  of  Florida  is  nothing  if 
enervating.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
fornia  will  capture  all  of  the  Eastern  trade,  except 

closely  limited  in  time  for  its  diversion. 


when  President  McKinley  took  his  seat.  The  result  of 
his  year  and  a  half  administration  is  shown  by  the 
foregoing  figures,  and  if  these  figures  continue  in  tin- 
same  ratio  for  the  next  three  years  we  will  have  to 
acknowledge  that  McKinley  was  indeed  "the  advance 
agent  of  prosperity."   


o 


The  statement  of  September  ex- 
PROSPERITV  ports  just  issued  by  the  Treasury 
STATISTICS.  Bureau  of  Statistics,  indicates  thai 
the  calendar  year  1808  will  show 
the  largest  export  record  of  any  calendar  year  in  the 
history  of  our  foreign  commerce.  No  September,  save 
the  exceptional  one  of  1897,  has  ever  shown  such  large 
exports,  and  no  nine  months  period  of  the  calendar  year 
has  come  within  $100,000,000  of  the  record  made  by  the 
nine  months  ending  with  September,  1808.  The  ex- 
ports of  the  month  were  590,465,638,  while  no  preced- 
ing September,  except  that  of  1897,  ever  exceeded  $86,- 
000,000,  the  average  September  exports  of  the  past 
fifteen  years  being  less  than  $68,000,000.  The  average 
for  the  nine  months  of  the  calendar  year  since  1894  has 
been  #604,000.000,  thus  the  September  exportations 
and  those  of  the  entire  nine  months  were  in  each  case 
more  than  33  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the 
corresponding  periods  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 
The  September  exportation  of  breadstuffs,  while  ma- 
terially less  than  those  of  September  of  last  year,  are 
30  per  cent  greater  than  those  of  September,  1896,  and 
double  those  of  September,  1895.  Provision  exports  in 
September  were  larger  than  those  of  September,  1897,  | 

and  for  the  quarter  exceeded  by  more  than  $20,000,000  jjj^Foot  traffic  does  not  now  have  to  wait  for  the  old-time 
the  average  of  the  corresponding  period  during  the  pre- >M  granite  "crossings,"  in  order  to  reach  the  other  side  of 
ceding  three  years.    Exports  of  cotton,  while  materially'-.! lithe  street  with  some  degree  of  comfort,  but  it  slides  off 


N  SATURDAY  evening  last  one  of  the  largest 
bicycle  parades  ever  held  in  San  Francisco 
glided  noiselessly  down  Market  Street,  but 
over  a  far  different  pavement  than  they  traversed  some 
three  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  movement  for  good 
roads  was  first  actively  and  practically  demonstrated, 
and  the  long  blocks  between  Second  and  Sixth  Streets, 
on  Market,  were  paved  with  basalt  stones.  Hardly  a 
wheel  was  in  line  that  did  not  bear  the  slogan,  "  Re- 
pave  Market  Street,"  and,  while  a  long  time  coming, 
the  fruits  of  this  movement  are  now  in  evidence.  Large 
bodies  always  move  slowly,  and  where  political  influ- 
ence intervenes  between  the  desideratum  and  the 
achievement,  the  result  is  still  more  delayed. 

For  about  one-third  of  a  mile  we  can  now  traverse 
Market  Street  over  a  well-laid  bituminous  pavement, 
covering  the  principal  section  of  the  great  thoroughfare. 


less  in  September  than  in 
the  corresponding  months 
of  1896  and  1897,  are,  for 
the  nine  months,  much 
greater  in  value  than  those 
of  the  corresponding  nine 
months  of  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding three  years,  while 
mineral  oils  for  the  nine 
months  exceeded  in  quan- 
tity those  of  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  any  other  year, 
but  are  slightly  less  in  value 
than  in  1896  and  1897  by 
reason  of  the  reduced  prices. 

The  imports  of  the  year 
present  an  equally  striking 
record;  the  total  for  the  nine 
months  ending  with  Sep- 
tember being  less  than  in 
the  co rrespo n  d i  n  g  nine 
months  of  any  year  since 
1885,  and  more  than  $100,- 
000,000  below  the  average 

of  the  corresponding  period  during  the  past  decade, 
while  no  September  in  many  years,  except  those  of  1887 
and  1893,  showed  as  small  importations  as  the  one 
whose  record  is  just  presented. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  THE  TRAVELER  to  engage 
in  political  issues,  our  position  being  Strictly  indepen- 
dent, and  ever  ready  for  criticism  of  any  and  all  factions; 
but  the  condition  of  affairs  as  outlined  by  the  official 
report  is  certainly  worthy  of  thought  as  showing  the 
comparison  between  the  two  administrations  of  Cleve- 
land and  McKinley.  The  depression  in  trade  began  in 
Cleveland's  inaugural  year,  1893,  and  increased  during 
the  balance  of  his  administration,  until  the  year  1897 


HORSE  AND  HORSE 
nmd  H  it"  a"  »/<• 


on  a  tangent  at  any  conven- 
ient point,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  south  side  of 
the  street  is  in  almost  equal 
favor  with  the  average  pe- 
destrian as  the  north  side, 
and  propertv  values  rise  ac- 
cordingly. Again,  the  noise 
of  heavy  teaming  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
the  cable  railways  are  great- 
ly relieved  from  the  usurpa- 
tion of  their  tracks,  enab- 
ling the  cars  to  make  better 
time  and  give  better  service. 

Let  the  good  work  con- 
tinue. There  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  the  entire 
length  of  Market  Street, 
from  the  ferry  landing  to 
Valencia  Street,  should  not 
be  repaved.    It  is  a  Splen- 

■  v  '  ■'  1  did  thoroughfare,  and  is 

the  main  artery  of  the  city, 
the  first  that  is  presented  to  the  large  numbers  of 
strangers  who  pass  through  the  gates  of  our  mag- 
nificent new  ferry  depot. 


rtr*y  of  llr, 


w 


ITH  the  recent  departure  of  troop  ships  a 
comparatively  small  section  of  the  American 
Army  remains  at  the  Presidio.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that  on  every  occasion  of  the  leaving  of 
these  transports  the  heartiest  cheers  were  given  to  the 
Red  Cross  Ladies  for  the  noble  work  they  have  done 
in  the  past  six  months.  Manv  a  life  has  been  saved, 
and  many  a  comfort  administered  by  that  organization, 
whose  unselfish  efforts  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 
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DEAD  MEN'S  SHOES. 

The  shameful  jugglery  practiced  in  the  disposition  of 
dead  men's  estates,  and  the  long,  expensive  delays  per- 
mitted by  the  courts  has  so  alarmed  the  layman  that 
he  trembles  at  the  future's  prospect.  Unless  there  is  a 
check  put  upon  the  ghoulish  methods  so  common  in  our 
courts,  the  average  citizen  may  well  ask  :  "  Is  it  not 
time  to  put  a  stop  to  this  legalized  plunder?  "  A  glance 
into  the  history  of  probate  proceedings  in  this  State, 
and  particularly  in  this  city,  is  enough 
to  shock  and  frighten  those  whose 
good  fortune  it  has  been  to  accumulate 
a  competency  for  themselves  and  chil- 
dren. The  decisions  of  our  appellate 
courts  are  all  in  the  direction  of  heavy 
burdens  on  estates  large  and  small,  and 
particularly  on  those  that  offer  fat 
pickings  for  the  hungry  army  of  what 
is  sometimes  termed  "  legal  lights." 

The  Blythe  estate  is  a  fair  sample. 
It  illustrates  to  the  citizen  the  beautiful 
profundity  of  the  science  of  the  law. 
It  has  shown  him  a  picture  of  judicial 
acquiescence  in  a  systematic  demand 
for  enormous  slices  of  an  estate  in 
which  the  recipients  had  no  rightful 
interest.  It  has  shown  him  a  picture 
of  delays  unparalleled  to  the  minds  of 
upright  men.  It  has  shown  him  with 
what  cool  effrontery  the  court,  with  a 
scratch  of  his  judicial  pen,  donates 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  payment 
of  fees  to  attorneys,  whose  services  con- 
sisted of  the  ability  to  interpose  objec- 
tions causing  further  delay.  For  twelve 
years  the  little  claimant  patiently 
awaited  the  final  order  that  would  es- 
tablish her  rights.  An  infant  in  years, 
she  made  her  first  appearance  before  a 
tribunal  which  was  to  decide  her  status 
and  her  interest  in  and  pertaining  to 
the  property  of  Thomas  Blythe.  From 
infancy  to  womanhood  she  listened  to 
the  ingenious  sophistry  put  forth  by 
the  concentrated  wisdom  of  a  host  of 
attorneys,  whose  unselfish  devotion  to 
their  clients  was  periodically  manifested 
by  a  reminder  to  the  Court  that  another 
retainer  was  due.  Did  it  honestly  re- 
quire twelve  years  to  arrive  at  the  fact 
that  she  was  the  rightful  heir?  And 
was  it  honestly  necessary  that  one-half 
the  great  estate  should  be  parceled  out 
as  fees?   The  thoughtful  man  answers  "  No." 

Another  plum  of  enormous  dimensions,  bursting  its 
sides  with  golden  wealth,  is  now  before  the  great  ad- 
judicator of  property  rights.  It  has  scarcely  made  its 
entrance  fairly  upon  the  stage,  and  the  three  years' 
wrangle  of  the  learned  hosts  has  not  advanced  its 
status.  The  preliminary  point  has  not  yet  found  a 
lodgment.  The  gifted  and  highest-priced  talent  in  the 
profession,  in  large  numbers,  is  marshaled  on  either 
side,  to  do  battle  as  long  as  the  bright  and  glittering 
treasury  of  the  estate  of  James  G.  Fair  holds  out. 
Those  who  knew  the  man  in  life,  and  knew  his  keen, 
sharp  business  traits,  and  his  tenacious  hold  on  the 
dollar,  believe  that  he  was  capable  of  disposing  of  his 
vast  estate  as  in  his  judgment  he  saw  tit.  They  do  not 
think  that  the  question  requires  a  large  amount  of 


w  isdom  to  decide:  or  that  very 
much  time  should  be  devoted  in 
ascertaining  his  intentions.  Rut, 
following  the  procedure  of  the 
past,  the  next  century  will  be 
well  on  its  course  before  a  final 
decree  is  reached,  and  there  will 
come  out  of  the  conflict  many 
w  ith  silvery  locks  and  wrinkled 
faces,  attesting  the  long  years  of 
hard  and  earnest  labor  over  vol- 
umes of  musty  manuscripts. 

The  ease  with  w  hich  adverse 
claimants  can  come  into  court 
and  be  granted  a  hearing  upon  any  flimsy  pretext 
attacking  the  validity  of  wills,  only  to  cause  delay 
and  cast  a  cloud  on  titles,  is  another  grave  and  serious 
danger  menacing  the  whole  social  fabric,  throwing  a 
mantle  of  uncertainty  over  the  liberty-  of  men  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  and  dispose  of  their  property  as 
in  their  judgment  they  may  think  best.  Again,  the 
rapidity  with  which  widows  and  orphans  crop  up  as 
soon  as  the  earth  has  covered  the  wealthy  dead  man,  is 
another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  justice.    Springing  from 


the  former  road,  and  thus  give  themselves  a  through 
line  with  a  terminus  on  the  Ray  of  San  Francisco.  It 
is  the  most  natural  proposition  that  the  Santa  Fe  should 
have  its  ending  at  tide  water,  and  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  it  has  so  long  operated  without  a  coast 
terminus.  That  the  Southern  Pacific  will  so  influence 
the  Santa  Fe  as  to  divest  it  of  its  competitive  features 
is  also  an  unnecessary  alarm,  for  the  advent  of  the  lat- 
ter road  into  this  city  is  simply  adding  to  their  facilities 
to  handle  a  traffic  that  for  years  they  have  been  en- 
gaged in.  Unquestionably  the  deal  with  the  Valley 
Road  w  ill  be  beneficial  to  San  Francisco. 

The  people  should  not  clamor  for  cut  rates,  but  be 
content  with  living  rates  to  the  corporations,  who,  in 
their  race  for  business,  will  naturally  create  a  demand 
and  thus  increase  the  volume  of  trade.  The  new  road 
with  its  terminus  on  this  bay  will  not  be  content  until 
it  has  its  connections  with  the  Orient,  and  in  this  con- 
nection it  behooves  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  Steam- 
ship Company  and  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany to  bestir  themselves  and  hold  fast  to  the  trade 
they  now  possess.  Roth  the  Occidental  and  Oriental 
and  Pacific  Mail  should  have  larger  and  faster  ships, 
and  while  the  former  company  has  always  given  the 
public  excellent  service,  and  continues 
to  give  excellent  service,  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  oriental  trade  calls  for 
a  material  increase  in  tonnage.  The 
Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship 
Company  has  been  a  deserv  edly  popu- 
lar line.  It  has  uniformly  studied  the 
interest  of  its  patrons,  and  is  w  idely 
known  as  first-class  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments, insuring  to  those  who  travel 
with  them  speed,  comfort,  and  safety. 
It  would  be  a  regret  if,  in  the  struggle 
for  the  oriental  trade,  this  favorite  com- 
pany should  not  continue  to  hold  its 
place  in  the  front  rank  on  the  great 
highway  to  the  far  East.  And  while 
the  people  of  San  Francisco  w  ill  rejoice 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Santa  Fe  into 
this  city,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  re- 
member that  to  the  board  of  directors 
and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Valley! 
Road,  who  have  honestly  and  patriot- 
ically fulfilled  their  trust,  are  due  the 
earnest  and  sincere  thanks  of  this  com-> 
munity  and  the  people  of  the  wholt 
State.  Since  the  incorporation  of  the 
company,  they  have  given  their  serv- 
ices freely  and  w  ithout  compensation 
adhering  strictly  to  the  original  com 
pact,  and  at  the  end  placing  the  stock 
holders  in  possession  of  one  hundred 
cents  on  the  dollar  on  their  investment 


beneath  the  surface,  heretofore  unknow  n  and  unheard 
of,  presenting  claims  that  on  their  face  are  without  the 
slightest  merit,  because  of  the  ridiculous  rulings  of 
courts,  they  are  enabled  to  arrest  the  settlement  of 
estates,  adding  expenses,  care,  and  worry  to  the  right- 
ful heirs.  The  coming  winter  is  a  favorable  time  to 
urge  on  the  Legislature  a  change  in  the  law  for  the 
better  protection  and  distribution  of  estates  to  lawful 
heirs.   

THE  NEW  RAILWAY  COMBINATION. 

The  commotion  caused  by  the  placing  in  escrow  of  a 
majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Valley  Road  appears  to 
have  been  unwarranted,  as,  in  the  minds  of  a  majority 
of  the  citizens,  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
Santa  Fe  would  ultimately  make  a  connection  or  absorb 


INTERSTATE  EXTRADITION. 

Again  is  the  layman  allowed  to  wit- 
ness a  familiar  scene  in  the  comedy 
of  the  law  of  extradition.  The  usua 
arrest  and  confinement  in  prison,  ther 
the  search  for  authorities,  precedents 
and  laws  that  will  show,  first,  that  th< 
accused  is  innocent — if  not  innocent 
that  the  proof  is  not  sufficient.  If  tht 
proof  is  sufficient,  the  crime  was  no 
committed  according  to  statute;  and  if  according  to  law 
then  the  papers  are  defective. 

Will  the  Rotkin  case  be  an  exception  to  the  genera 
rule?  Months  may  roll  by  before  the  concentrated  wis 
dom  of  the  law  officers  shall  decide  the  case.  In  th< 
meantime,  the  prisoner  is  in  jail.  If  innocent,  she  shouk 
have  been  discharged  long  ere  this.  If  guilty,  she  shouli 
be  on  her  trial  in  Delaware.  The  preponderance  of  evi 
dence  on  either  side  could  justly  and  speedily  have  beei 
determined  if  submitted  to  reasonable  and  conscientifll 
men  who  have  no  use  for  hair-splitting  arguments  tha 
are  neither  proof  nor  reason.  We  are  likely  to  have  th 
finger  of  scorn  again  pointed  at  us,  as  the  great  presti 
digitator  in  matters  of  law,  the  shuffling  moves  0 
which  are  always  keeping  the  mind  in  total  ignoranc 
of  the  whereabouts  of  the  little  joker. 


OUR  THEATERS. 


ALENT  among  the  mummers  is 
rapidly  crystallizing  into  vaude- 
ville.   This  does  not  mean  de- 
terioration of  the  former.   It  sig- 
f  s~\    H  nifies  elevation  of  the  vaudeville 

\~J  I  \JJ  form  of  entertainment  to  the  best 
that  can  he  achieved  under  the 
vaudeville  regime.  The  day  of 
pecialties  is  at  hand.  The  man  or  woman  who  can  do 
[ne  thing  for  the  interest  of  onlookers,  and  do  it  with 
xceeding  cleverness,  is  sure  of  a  good  salary,  and 
(n  easy  time  as  compared  with  the  work  of  previous 
ears. 

That  is  why  the  talent  of  the  present  day  is 
•teadily  trending  to  the  vaudeville  stage.    It  pays. 

With  the  artistic  improvement  of  this  class  of  per- 
ormance  comes  a  corresponding  improvement  in 
he  taste  of  the  public.  The  moral  tone  is  vastly 
letter  than  it  was  in  the  vaudeville  of  years  ago. 
^o  longer  is  it  a  lessening  of  one's  dignity  to  go  to 

vaudeville  show.  This  is  a  natural  consequence 
f  the  continued  change  for  the  better  that  has  taken 
lace  on  the  vaudeville  stage.  The  Orpheum,  for 
nstance,  has  adopted  the  policy  of  booking  the  best 
ittractions  that  the  world  affords,  with  the  result 
hat  its  patronage  now  includes  wealth  and  fashion 
ind  upper  swelldom,  where  once  it  drew  the  masses 
inly. 

San  Franciscans  are  enthusiastic  patrons  of  thea- 
ters. They  will  have  the  best — or  voice  their  dis- 
ipproval  by  staying  away.  It  is  doubly  difficult  for 
theatrical  managers  to  grow  rich  here.  They  must 
provide  entertainment  at  big  expense,  and  suffer  for 
it  if  the  performances  do  not  come  up  to  the  expec- 
tations of  the  people. 

The  theatrical  manager  who  can  make  money  the 
year  round  in  San  Francisco  is  a  genius  in  his  way. 

Two  native  daughters  during  the  past  month 
have  fulfilled  our  expectations  of  them — Nance 
O'Neil  and  Blanche  Bates.  The  latter's  work  is 
most  gratifying  to  those  who  have  predicted  her 
success.  It  gives  them  the  agreeable  opportunity  of 
saying  "1  told  you  so."  Nothing  that  Miss  Bates  has 
done  is  more  delightful  in  the  memory  than  her  Vera 
Barenoff  in  "The  Last  Word."  The  beauty  and  in- 
telligence that  she  possesses  brought  the  peculiar  char- 


Bates  en  route  to  somewhere  in  a  Pullman  sleeper. 
Nevertheless,  she  should  not  omit  some  form  of  grati- 
tude for  so  divine  a  blessing. 

The  week  beginning  October  31st  is  the  last  of  the 
Frawley  season.  Each  night  "  The  Transit  of  Leo" 
will  be  the  bill.  The  play  was  one  of  Augustin  Daly's 
successes  last  season.  A  notable  matinee  performance 
will  be  given  by  the  Frawleys  on  the  afternoon  of  No- 
vember 4th,  the  first  Ibsen  play  ever  presented  in  this 
city— "The  Doll  House."  with  Blanche  Bates  as  the 
Nora 'of  the  cast.    Without  doubt  the  Baldwin  will  be 


AMELIA  OAKDNER. 
An  Htnntimnn/ ,  ill  "Sinning  Tin:  Wintt. "  nt  thr  t'oliitnliiit . 

acter  of  the  Russian  countess  quite  within  her  grasp. 
She  rose  to  the  occasion  brilliantly.  Her  Vera  was  a 
fascinating  study.  Miss  Bates  should  go  down  on  her 
knees  every  night  of  her  life  and  thank  the  powers 
that  she  is  of  so  uncommon  an  order  of  womanly  beauty. 
I  am  aware  that  such  obeisance  would  be  a  trifle  awk- 
ward during  the  nights  of  each  year  that  find  Miss 


EVA  DENNISON.  That  PUoln. 

With  thr.  Frawley  Company,  nt  the  Baldwin, 

well  patronized  these  farewell  nights,  and  society  is 
certain  to  see  the  Ibsen  production.    Alas,  we  shall  not 
have  the  Frawleys  with  us  in  stock  work  next  summer. 
They  will,  however,  be  booked  during  the  regular  season. 
The  company  is  a  thoroughly  strong  one  in  its  newest 
equipment.     Mr.  Frawley  cannot  afford  to  return  Miss 
Bates  to  Daly.    A  recent  addition,  and  a  very  pleasing 
one,  is  Miss  Eva  Dennison,  who  gives  promise  of  doinn 
highly  creditable  work. 

"Mistakes  Will  Happen"  —  Ibis  is  the  comedy  which 
Jacob  Litt's  company  will  bringtothe  Baldwin  immediately 
after  the  passing  of  the  Frawleys.  The  cast  is  headed  bv 
Charles  Dickson  and  Henrietta  Crossman,  well-known  fun- 
makers.  As  to  the  play,  it  is  to  be  handsomely  staged, 
while  the  dialogues  are  declared  to  be  as  bright  and  witty 
as  the  situations  are  novel  and  amusing. 

William  Gillette,  who  has  gathered  up  fame  in  large 
chunks  with  his  "  Too  Much  Johnson,"  is  coming  to  the 
Baldwin  in  November  with  his  "Secret  Service."  Hope 
Ross  is  with  him.  Miss  Ross  was  a  pronounced  favorite 
here  with  the  original  Frawleys.  A  later  attraction  will 
be  the  International  Grand  Opera  Company,  headed  by 
Clementina  De  Vere. 

At  the  Columbia  they  are  having  drama  this  week,  Syd- 
ney Grundy's  "  Sowing  the  Wind,"  in  four  acts.  It  deals 
with  a  vexed  social  problem  and  is  presented  by  a  good 
company,  Amelia  Gardner  in  the  leading  role  of  Rosamond. 
Kellar,  the  magician,  follows, and  will  be  succeeded  by  "At 
(Jay  Coney  Island." 

"  Hogan's  Alley,"  with  Gilmore  and  Leonard's  com- 
pany is  filling  the  California  with  people  who  want 
laughter  and  plenty  of  it.     In  the  cast  are  comedians 
Campbell  and  Caulfield,  Johnny  Dugan,  and  Frank 
Rhodes.    Of  course  there  is  the  Yellow  Kid.  The 
Misses  Annie  Driver,  Ethel  Cope,  and  May  Cunnard 
furnish  feminine  attraction.    The  piece  will  be  followed 
by  "Finnegan's  Ball."    The  drama,  "Northern 
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I  ights,"  will  be  at  the  California  the  weeks  of  IVovem- 
ber  13th  and  20th.  After  this  is  minstrelsy  unc'er  the 
Cleveland  and  Wilson  banner,  with  Billv  Fmerson  as 
the  principal  ebony  "star." 

Fulfilling  my  expectations  that  it  w  ould.  "  Girofle- 
Girotla"  is  doing  a  tine  business  at  the  Tivoll. 
It  is  modeled  after  the  Lillian  Russell  production 
in  scenery,  costumes,  and  other  accessories,  and 
the  book  prepared  for  Miss  Russell  by  J.  Cheever 
Goodw  in  is  used  here  for  the  first  time.  The  title  roles 
are  alternately  assumed  by  Elvia  Crox  and  Anna 
Lichter.  Annie  jMyers  is  Paquita,  and  a  very 
piquant  one,  by  the  way.  Phil  Branson  as  Mar 
asquin,  William  Pruette  as  the  Moor,  Edwin 
Stevens  as  Don  Bolero,  Arthur  Boyce  as  Pedro, 
Jean  Clara  Walters  as  Aurore,  and  William 
Sinister  as  a  pirate  chief,  compose  an  unusually 
clever  and  attractive  cast.  Both  orchestra  and 
chorus  are  doing  exceptionally  good  work. 

"Su/.ette,"  Oscar  Weil's  delightful  comic  opera, 
is  in  course  of  preparation  at  the  Tivoli,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  elaborate  presentation  of  Lortzing's 
romantic  comic  opera,  "The  Royal  Shipwright." 
The  Tivoli  continues  to  give  the  best  opera  for  the 
money  to  be  seen  and  heard  anywhere,  East  or 
West. 

"May  Blossom,"  capitally  played  by  the  Alcazar 
people,  is  followed  this  week  by  Nat  Goodwin's 
"Ambition."  Miss  Florence  Bradford  has  taken 
Miss  Gertrude  Foster's  place  in  the  company.  The 
Alcazar  maintains  an  even  excellence  from  week 
to  week.  Its  plays  are  well  costumed  and  admir- 
ably acted  by  as  hard  working  and  conscientious 
a  company  as  were  ever  associated  in  stock  work. 

The  Orpheum  has  been  considerably  improved  of 
late  by  a  number  of  changes  in  its  arrangements. 
As  to  the  turns,  they  are  really  clever  without  ex- 
ception.   Ray  Burton's  slack  wire  performance  is 
daring  enough  to  please  the  most  blase  onlooker. 
The  Rossow  Midgets  are  back  again,  and  Charlie 
does  a  very  "cute"  little  solo  act  in  which  he  imi- 
tates Anna  Held.     The  holdovers  are  all  good 
enough  to  see  a  second  time,  and  there  are  new 
people  on  the  way  who  are  said  to  be  vaudeville 
crackajacks,  ,  The  Biograph  is  as  popular  as  ever,  and 
closes  the  program  with  satisfaction  to  all  classes  of 
patrons  alike. 
The  Alhambra,  temporarily  closed,  will  reopen  shortly. 


BEATRICE  MORE1.AND. 
Wtu  M »"  afftnt  nt  thr  OiyAfHMi  MMMltf  'th. 

The  Comedy  Theater,  under  the  able  management 
of  Mr.  Ellinghouse,  is  well  patronized  every  night.  It 
gives  good  entertainment  for  the  money,  and  deserves 
to  prove  a  paying  venture.  THK  BOHEMIAN. 
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IDNIGHT  AND  DAWN  IN  THB  STRAITS  OF  ST.  GEORGE. 

A  PROSL  POE.M  BY  HOWARD  HALL. 

Midnight!  and  the  lights  of  Victoria  are  growing  dim  in  our 
w  ake.  We  are  sailing  to  the  eastward,  through  the  incomparable 
Straits  of  St.  George.  Sailing  toward  the  rising  sun  which  will  be 
far  In  the  heavens  ere  we  reach  Vancouver,  our  destination. 

The  night  is  perfect.  A  soft,  summer  breeze  soughing  through 
the  pines  on  the  distant  islands,  sweeps  the  bosom  of  the  water 
freighted  with  the  sensuous  perfumes  of  the  island  forests.  The 
stillness  of  a  night  in  June  is  upon  us,  and  the  million  stars  that 
sparkle  in  the  blue  above  shine  with  almost  equal  brilliancy  from 
the  blue  below.  A  virgin  cloud  spreads  her  fleecy  screen  across  the 
pathway  of  the  moon  that  is  rising  above  the  eastern  hills  in  rosy  passion  clad. 
And  now,  with  blushing  cheeks  she  steals  behind  the  virgin  veil  and  is  almost  lost  to 
view.  Strange  shadows  flit  like  ghosts  from  isle  to  isle.  And,  now  behold,  the 
Oueen  of  Night  (lings  aside  her  crimson  vestments  that  fall  like  Venetian  draperies 
across  the  eastern  sky;  and,  thus  disrobed  and  beautiful,  she  leaps  forth  in  the  full 
radiance  of  her  serenest  smile.  Higher  and  higher  she  swings  into  the  heavens, 
chasing  the  shadows  from  the  wooded  hills  and  pressing  the  kiss  of  beauty  on  wave 
and  shore.  Thus  for  a  time  she  reigns  upon  Night's  majestic  throne,  the  brightest 
object  of  my  adoration.  Oh,  perfect  Night  of  June,  my  soul  bows  down  w  ith  ad- 
miration and  worship  at  thy  feet!  I  gaze  upon  thy  wondrous  beauty  and  thank 
God  that  He  has  given  me  the  ability 
to  understand  a  little  and  to  appreciate 
so  much  —  to  understand  that  the  same 
God  who  created  a  universe  and  spread 
the  mantle  of  beauty  over  all,  contrived 
for  me  a  soul  that  might  appreciate  His 
matchless  handiwork.  But  even  as  I 
kneel  to  kiss  the  hem  of  Night's  trail- 
ing robes,  her  fairer  rival,  "the  gray- 
eyed  Dawn,"  smiles  sweetly  down 
from  her  eastern  throne.  The  sable 
robes  slip  swiftly  through  my  hands 
as  Night  folds  them  about  her  dusky 
form  and  hastens  into  the  western 
void,  I  mark  the  fading  of  her  ma- 
jestic beauty  with  regret  almost  akin 
to  sorrow;  and  now,  with  wistful  smile- 
she  beckons  me  to  follow;  but  a  sweet- 
er voice  is  singing  in  my  ear;  the  matin 
hymn  of  a  fairer  goddess  wakens  the 
echoes  in  the  distant  hills:  I  feel  her 
warm  breath  upon  my  night-cooled 
cheeks,  and  a  thrill  of  strange  delight 
and  sweet  responsiveness  sweeps,  as  a 
breath  from  Heaven,  o'er  my  being; 
I  bid  adieu  to  Night's  illusive  form  and 
turn  to  kiss  the  rosy  lips  of  Dawn  I 

Oh,  the  marvelous  grandeur  of  the 
scene!  Far  to  the  east,  across  the 
placid  waters  of  the  strait,  can  be  seen 
the  long  chain  of  islands,  unpolluted, 
as  yet,  by  the  habitation  of  man;  just  as  they  were  when  dropped  into  the  sea  ages 
ago  —  priceless  emeralds  —  from  the  bounteous  hand  of  (jod.  Above  them,  fretting 
horizon's  line,  blaze  the  red  and  yellow  pigments  of  the  dawn;  below  them,  in  the 
slumbering  deep,  lurk  the  silent  shadows  of  Night.  A  still,  suspensive  spell  per- 
vades the  perfume-laden  air — 'tis  the  very  witchery  of  Night  seeking  to  fold  me  in 
her  violet  robes  ere  her  grey-eyed  rival  can  enthral  me  with  her  fairer  charms.  But 
even  as  my  eyelids  droop,  a  splendor  bursts  upon  land,  and  wave,  and  sky !  My  eyes 
are  dazzled;  I  stand  transfixed  as  in  the  presence  of  angels;  indeed,  I  hear  the  whir  of 
their  ethereal  wings,  and  catch  the  faintest  glimpse  of  their  celestial  robes,  that  seem 
woven  with  a  warp  of  sunbeams  and  a  woof  of  raveled  rainbows! 

And  now,  as  the  sun  begins  to  peep  above  the  eastern  hills,  the  surface  of  the 
deep  becomes  a  vast  kaleidioscope.  Beginning  where  sun  and  wave  first  meet,  a 
deep,  rich  bronze  o'erspreads  the  blue;  this  is  followed  by  a  rose-gold  slashed  with 
shafts  of  silver  and  polished  steel;  the  yellow  blending  with  the  blue  becomes  a 
gorgeous  green,  which,  intermixing  with  the  night-shades  that  hover  in  our  wake, 
weaves  a  mantle  of  royal  purple  that  shimmers  darkly  'neath  the  pale  rays  of  the 
morning  moon. 

The  stars  go  out  one  by  one,  the  moon  fades  and  swoons  into  the  purple  west, 
the  eastern  hills  are  in  a  perfect  glow  of  red  and  yellow  light.  And  now,  the  great 
red  sun  leaps  in  a  blaze  of  godlike  glory  above  the  selvedge  of  giant  pines,  and 
sends  a  huge  pillar  of  burnished  gold  and  molten  brass  straight  down  into  the  liquid 
depths  of  Neptune's  Realm  of  Brine! 

The  bronze  and  yellow,  the  green  and  purple  shadows  in  our  wake,  dissolve. 
The  rosy  red,  tinting  the  cheeks  of  Dawn,  melts  away.  The  huge  pillar  of  molten 
brass  and  burnished  gold,  slowly  fades.  The  great  white  arc  of  day  mounts  majestic- 
ally into  a  cloudless  sky,  and  it  is  morning  in  the  Straits  of  St.  George. 


A  LOST  OPPORTUNITY. 

THE  RACONTEUR. 

There  was  nothing  at  all  romantic  as  to  their  meeting.  It  came  about  quite  in 
the  orthodox  way.  She  was  visiting  friends  on  Sutter  Street,  having  come  down* 
from  Placerville  the  week  before,  where  she  had  been  teaching  music  for  a  dreary 
year.  To  a  girl  of  her  restless  temperament  and  ambition,  the  environments  of  a 
country  town  at  times  became  well-nigh  suffocating.  Hence,  she  was  wont  to  sir 
away  to  San  Francisco  occasionally  to  "breathe." 

As  I  said,  it  was  during  one  of  these  happy  intervals  of  rest  and  recuperation 
that  they  met.  He  glanced  at  her  in  a  quick,  critical  way,  and  after  the  usual  com 
monplaces  that  follow  introductions  had  been  exchanged,  engaged  her  in  conversa- 
tion, and  decided  within  himself  that  she  was  above  the  ordinary  run  of  country 
maidens.  Of  course,  the  San  Francisco  type  was  more  to  his  fancy;  still,  the  girl 
was  really  pretty,  had  sufficient  vivacity  to  make  her  an  agreeable  companion,  with 
enough  of  brain  and  sense  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  any  young  man  whose  time 
hung  rather  idly  on  his  hands. 

After  this  they  w  ere  together  frequently.  He  had  traveled  a  good  deal  and  could 
talk  well  —  indeed,  he  seemed  to  her  a  fund  of  information  on  all  subjects.  She1 
felt  that  she  was  drifting  to  a  point  where  she  could  no  longer  deceive  herself  as  to> 
her  real  feeling.  In  love  at  last  —  and  yet,  at  the  thought,  a  vague  sense  of  uneasi- 
ness robbed  the  situation  of  its  sweetness. 

One  bright  afternoon  as  they  left  the  Park  and  gave  rein  to  the  eager  horses  on 
the  Cliff  road,  she  turned  to  him  laughingly. 

"Suppose,"  said  she,  "that  you  and  I  were  on  a  lonely  highway  and  were 
stopped  by  robbers.    What  would  you  do?" 

He  smiled  down  at  her,  tenderly.    He  was  more  in  love  with  her  than  he  had 

hitherto  thought  possible  for  him  to  be 
with  any  girl. 

"  Why,"  he  said,  "  I  would  defend 
you  with  my  life."  Then  he  stopped 
the  horses  to  show  her  the  silver- 
mounted  pistol  that  he  always  carried 
with  him.  It  was  a  handsome  little 
weapon.  She  turned  it  over  in  her 
daintily  gloved  hand,  and  examined 
the  workmanship  attentively. 

'*  I  thought  all  girls  were  afraid  of 
firearms?"  he  said,  as  he  replaced  it. 

"  Oh  no,"  she  replied.  "  I  am  quite 
used  to  them.  I  was  brought  up  in  the 
country,  you  know,  and  my  brother 
taught  me  how  to  use  them." 

A  night  or  two  later,  at  the  Bald- 
win, the  curtain  had  fallen  'mid  much 
applause,  which  continued  until  the 
star  came  before  the  footlights  to  bow 
his  acknowledgements.  It  was  hardly 
so  much  the  acting  as  that  "touch  of 
nature  which  makes  the  whole  world 
kin"  —  a  situation  which  demanded 
bravery  and  presence  of  mind,  and  the 
actor  had  portrayed  both. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  looking 
earnestly  at  her  companion's  handsome 
profile  as  he  carelessly  scanned  the 
house  through  the  opera  glass,  "do 
you  know  that  there  is  nothing  a  wom- 
an so  much  admires  in  a  man  as  utter  fearlessness?  It  gives  her  a  sense  of  pro- 
tection that  I  think  all  women  naturally  care  for,  even  though  they  profess  to  be 
independent  and  even  '  strongminded.'    I  abhor  cowardice." 

"So  do  I,"  he  answered  lightly,  flecking  a  speck  of  dust  from  the  lens  and  con- 
tinuing his  survey  of  the  audience.  "She  is  a  dear  little  thing,"  he  was  thinking. 
"  I  will  ask  her,  before  the  week  is  out,  to  marry  me." 

The  orchestra  was  playing  a  delicious  waltz.  An  intense  feeling,  half  pain,  half 
pleasure,  crept  into  the  girl's  heart.  Somehow,  Placerville  and  her  pupils  had  never 
seemed  so  odious  to  her  as  they  did  tonight.  The  other  life,  which  seemed  nearer 
her  grasp  each  day,  a  life  of  love  and  ease  such  as  she  had  never  know  n,  stretched 
before  her  mental  gaze  alluringly.  She  gave  a  wistful  sigh  which  the  music  cov- 
ered with  its  melody.  "  Yet  it  can  not  be  all  sunshine  and  merrymaking,"  she  mused, 
as  she  fluttered  the  leaves  of  her  program  and  unconsciously  leaned  a  little  further 
away  from  the  well-knit  figure  at  her  side.  Ought  a  woman  marry  a  man  of  whose 
courage  she  knew  nothing?  If  only  chance  —  or  fate  — would  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  himself ! 

The  following  Saturday  they  went  to  Fruitvale  for  a  drive,  and  dined  at  the 
house  of  a  mutual  friend.  The  evening  passed  delightfully  with  music  and  a  review 
of  the  host's  collection  of  curios  from  all  over  the  world.  It  was  late  when  they 
started  for  the  station,  and  the  moonlit  neighborhood  seemed  deserted.  They  paused 
near  the  station  house  to  await  the  train,  when  a  man's  burly  figure  loomed  out  of 
the  shadow. 

"  Hold  up  your  hands! "  he  demanded. 

It  had  happened  so  quickly  that  the  young  man  was  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise, and  in  his  confusion  did  not  see  that  the  intruder  was  unarmed.  Trembling 
in  every  limb  he  obeyed.  Continued  »n  Page  79. 
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ALONG  THE  SPOKANE  RIVER. 

J.  M.  BALTIMORE. 

HE  State  of  Washington  can  boast  of 
majestic,  snow-capped  peaks,  lofty  and 
rugged  mountains,  smiling  valleys, 
broad  and  fertile  plains,  magnificent 
forests,  romantic  lakes,  picturesque 
waterfalls,  and,  lastly,  many  swift  and 
beautiful  rivers.  Among  the  most  striking 
and  interesting  of  all  the  streams,  is  the 
justly  famous  Spokane  River.  From  source 
to  mouth  this  stream  is  replete 
with  beauty  and  romantic  interest.  It  is  not 
bo  large  as  the  tawny-hued,  tortuous  Snake, 
nor  so  grand  as  the  majestic  Columbia;  yet, 
n  many  respects,  the  Spokane  possesses  an 
•lement  of  picturesque  beauty  and  weird  fas- 
ination  that  surpasses  either  or  both  of  the 
rivers  mentioned.  It  is  the  type  of  wild  moun- 
tain freedom  and  uncontrolled  force.  The 
ength  is  less  than  eighty  miles,  and  yet  it 
raverses  a  region  which,  for  fertility  and 
striking  landscape  features,  has  no  equal  in 
Washington. 

Far  up  amidst  the  rugged  mountain  fast- 
nesses of  Idaho,  lies  Ctrur  d'Alene  Lake,  one 
if  the  most  charming  bodies  of  water  found 
ivithin  the  borders  of  that  State.  Cceur 
i'Alene  Lake  is  fed  by  the  Cceur  d'Alene 
md  St.  Joe,  two  rapid  mountain  torrents. 
Ml  around  the  lake  rise  lofty  and  precipitous 
nountains.    Idaho  is  justly  celebrated 
or  the  broken  and  mountainous  char- 
icter  of  the  country.  The  Orur  d'Alene 
'egion  furnishes  some  of  the  boldest  and 
.vildest  scenery  of  the  State. 

Citur  d'Alene  Lake  is  the  source  of 
:he  Spokane  River.  From  the  beginn- 
ng  the  stream  is  a  bold  and  swiftly 
lowing  one.  The  waters  of  the  lake 
ire  clear  and  ice  cold,  and  the  Spokane 
or  nearly  its  entire  length  is  pure  and 
rystal  in  its  clearness.  From  the  lake, 
he  stream  rushes  with  mighty  force 
imidst  the  frowning  mountains,  wind- 
ng,  twisting,  and  roaring  over  its  bowl- 
lery  bed.  At  Post  Falls,  some  dist- 
mce  from  the  lake,  the  river  plunges 
wer  the  edge  of  a  chasm,  making  a 
^rand  descent.  The  waterfall  is  one  of 
he  most  imposing  in  Washington,  and 
urnishes  adequate  power  to  drive  all 
he  machinery  of  the  State. 

A  short  distance  below  PostFalls  the  river 
orces  its  way  through  the  environment  of 
nountains  and  forests,  then  bursts  upon  the 
ilains — the  broad,  long  valley  of  the  Spokane, 
vhich  is  more  than  thirty  miles  long,  and 
iverages  about  seven  in  width.  It  is  one  of 
he  most  fertile  sections  of  Eastern  Washing- 
:on  and  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
-arms  are  on  every  hand,  and  the  level  land- 
cape  is  thickly  dotted  with  neat  and  hand- 
some dwellings. 

Once  free  from  the  mountains  the  stream 
oils  onward  in  triumph  down  the  beautiful 
/alley.  It  is  tortuous  in  its  course,  and  under 
he  bright  sunlight  reminds  one  of  a  huge, 
irazen  s?rpent,  crawling  down  the  yellow, 
ihining  plain.  For  a  distance  of  more  than 
hirty  miles  the  Spokane  River  rolls  in  a  silv- 
:ry  flood  toward  the  parent  stream  —  the  ma- 
estic  Columbia.  It  traverses  a  treeless  region,  though 
he  winding  course  of  the  stream  can  be  traced  for  many 
miles  by  a  sparse  belt  of  small  trees  and  brush  which 
ringe  its  high,  bluff  banks.  Many  bridges  span  its 
ushing  waters.  The  river  is  large  enough  for  small 
steamers,  except  at  its  lowest  stages;  yet,  owing  to  the 
wwerful,  swift  current,  navigation  is  impracticable.  It 
flows  over  a  rocky  and  sandy  bed,  and  for  many  miles 
orces  its  way  between  high  and  precipitous  banks. 
To  and  fro  along  the  magnificent  valley,  the  Spokane 
flows— generally  about  midway.    Both  north  and  south 


the  valley  is  shut  in  by  rocky  mountains,  rent  with 
deep  chasms  and  canyons,  and  clad  with  a  scattering 
growth  of  dwarf  pine  and  stately  tamaracks. 

Away  to  the  northward  rises  Raid  Mountain,  or  "  Old 
Baldie,"  as  it  is  familiarly  known,  soaring  aloft  to  the 
altitude  of  seven  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  For 
more  than  half  the  year  this  is  a  snow  peak.  Further 
to  the  northward  the  crest  of  "  Kit  Carson  "  Peak  can 
be  seen,  piercing  the  very  sky.  Both  of  these  peaks 
rise  majestically  from  a  vast  amphitheater  of  rugged  and 
densely  timbered  mountains,  and  constitute  a  very 
conspicuous  landmark.    The  snow  peaks  can  be  seen 
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ATTACKED  MS    A  CON  OIL. 

JOEL  SHOMAKER. 
In  the  spring  of  1890  I  was  engaged  as  census 
enumerator  in  the  country  comprising  a  great  section 
surrounding  the  Book  Mountains  in  Eastern  Utah.  I 
rode  a  little  Indian  pony  and  drove  a  burro  as  a  pack 
animal.  Much  of  my  time  was  spent  alone  in  riding 
from  one  cowboy  camp  to  another.  I  traveled  515 
miles  to  enumerate  541  men,  women,  and  children,  in- 
cluding Indians  and  Chinese. 
One  trip  was  made  over  a  sandy  desert  from  the 

 mouth  of  Cottonwood  Canyon  to  the  ( irand 

River,  a  distance  of  over  twenty  miles,  with- 
out seeing  a  sign  of  vegetation  or  human  hab- 
itation. My  route  was  down  the  dry  wash 
of  the  Cottonwood,  through  sage  and  rabbit 
brush.  An  occasional  lizard  ran  across  my 
path  and  disappeared  'neath  a  bunch  of  sage. 
A  hawk  would  fly  up  once  in  a  while,  and  soar 
away  wondering  w  hy  a  man  should  be  invad- 
ing his  home. 

When  about  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  canyon  where  some  cowboys  were  camped, 
was  suddenly  brought  out  of  my  lonely 
reverie  by  a  big,  lank  coyote  rushing  toward 
me.    The  beast  stopped  a  moment,  gave  a 
snarl,  showing  his  long  teeth,  and  with  a  how  I 
sprang  at  the  pony's  shoulder.    He  caught 
he  horse  and  tore  a  hole  in  the  flesh.  This 
made  him  ferocious  and  he  jumped  for  my 
leg.    I  w  ore  a  pair  of  chaperos  made  of  strong 
leather,  but  the  coyote  succeeded  in  rip- 
ping out  the  side  at  one  grab. 

My  belt  held  two  .45-calibre  six-shoot- 
ers, well  loaded  and  plenty  of  cartridges. 
1  drew  one  revolver  and  fired  at  the 
coyote,  striking  him  in  the  shoulder. 
He  dropped  to  the  ground  and  skulked 
away  while  I  continued  to  pump  lead 
at  him.  In  less  than  three  minutes  the 
brute  jumped  from  the  bank  overhead 
and  attacked  me  again.  This  time  he 
drove  his  teeth  through  my  boot  top, 
and  I  struck  him  over  the  head  with 
my  revolver. 

A  second  time  the  beast  left  me  and 
craw  led  in  the  brush  to  evade  the  bul- 
lets that  flew  about  him  and  struck  his 
carcass.    As  I  had  emptied  both  revol- 
vers at  the  animal  and  he  still  lived,  I 
thought  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  I  would 
get  off  my  pony  and  finish  him  to  see  how 
many  shots  had  taken  effect.    The  brute  lay 
under  a  brush,  licking  his  wounds  and  giving 
out  some  terriffic  how  Is.    I  crept  up  and  tired 
at  his  body  just  behind  the  foreleg.    This  shot 
killed  him.  and  I  pulled  him  out  to  examine 
the  carcass. 

He  had  been  shot  in  both  shoulders  and 
lips.    One  side  of  his  head  was  crushed  and 
eft  foreleg  was  broken.    I  counted  nine 
wounds,  beside  the  last  shot,  which  struck 
him  in  the  heart.    When  tenderfoot  hunters 
tell  me  about  slaughtering  so  many  coyotes 
with  shotguns,  I  have  my  own  thoughts,  but 
do  not  alw  ays  dispute  their  veracity,  and  I  do 
now  that  at  least  one  coyote  was  a  game 
ghter. 


UPPER  SPOXANR. 


for  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  or  more.  Extending  from 
"  Kit  Carson,"  and  trending  far  to  the  west,  a  grand 
panoramic  view  of  the  noted  Colville  Mountains  can  be 
obtained.  A  stretch  of  over  eighty  miles  or  more  of 
this  chain  can  be  seen  at  one  glance. 

Tourists  visiting  Washington  and  Eastern  Washing- 
ton on  pleasure  and  recreation  bent,  rarely  miss  the  op- 
portunity of  paying  a  flying  visit  to  Orur  d'Alene 
Lake,  and  fishing  in  the  Spokane.  The  stream  at  a 
high  stage  is  too  swift  and  treacherous  for  even  the 
boldest  and  most  experienced  to  venture  out  in  boats. 


Sfigj       A  New  York  politician,  in  w  riting  a  letter  of 
.ANE      condolence  to  the  widow  of  a  late  member  of 
the  Legislature,  said:    "I  cannot   fell  how- 
it  comforts  me  that  your  husband  has  gone  to  heaven. 
We  were  bosom  friends,  but  now  we  shall  never  meet 
again." 

A  beggar,  ragged,  pitiful,  loaded  with  a  tale  of  woe 
and  the  usual  "large  family,"  stopped  and  implored 
alms  of  a  lady  passing  him. 

"How  many  children  did  you  say  you  have,  poor 
man?"  questioned  the  lady  commiseratingly,  respond- 
ing generously. 

"Only  one,  madame— but  I  have  three  wives." 
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THE  AMERICAN  NAVY  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO. 

LIEUTENANT  C  G.  CALKINS.  U.  S.  N. 

[The  author  of  the  following  narrative  is  navigator  ot  the 
flagship  "  Olympia."  and  one  of  the  most  capahle  officers  in 
the  Asiatic  Squadron.  Lieutenant  Calkins  was  at  Dewey's 
side  during  the  memorable  battle  of  May  ist.  and  it  was 
upon  his  keen  judgment  that  Dewey  relied  in  drawing  his 
fleet  so  near  the  enemy.  It  is  due  to  urgent  articles  written 
by  Lieutenant  Calkins  that  the  personnel  of  the  navy  has 
been  improved,  foreigners  now  being  almost  entirely  re- 
placed by  native-born  Americans. — Ed.] 

The  anarchy  which  marked  the  outbreak  of  the  gold 
fever  was  described  by  the  senior  naval  officer  on  the 
Coast,  Commodore  Thomas  A.  Catesby  Jones,  in  a 
report  to  the  Navy  Department  dated  November  i, 
184S.  He  wrote  of  the  "utter  prostration  of  law  and 
order  in  our  California  possessions,  brought  about  by 
the  discovery  of  gold."  He  said  that  "for  years  to 
come  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  United  States  to 
maintain  any  naval  or  military  establishment  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  at  present  no  hope  of  reward  nor  fear  of  pun- 
ishment is  sufficient  to  make  any  contract  binding." 
Commerce  had  been  cut  off  by  desertion,  and  the  men- 
of-war  could  hardly  keep  their  men  from  following 
suit. 

Now,  the  Government  could  scarcely  afford  to  give 
up  California  to  disorder.    It  was  conceivable  that  for- 
eign powers  might  intervene  if  au- 
thority were  not  restored. 

While  neither  soldiers  nor  seamen 
could  be  used  as  police,  or  even  em- 
ployed on  detached  service,  garrisons 
and  squadrons  were  required  to  as- 
sert the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  over  territories  so  recently 
conquered  and  now  so  ruthlessly  in- 
vaded by  hordes  of  desperate  foreign 
adventurers.  Therefore,  the  navy 
had  to  remain  on  duty,  and  the  com- 
modore had  to  bring  all  the  tire  of  his 
Welsh  blood  and  his  Southern  train- 
ing to  bear  on  the  refractory  material 
with  which  he  was  entrusted.  His 
force  included  the  old  "Ohio,"  ship 
of  the  line,  and  the  "Savannah" 
and  other  heavy  sloops  of  war. 

The  topsail  schooner  "  Ewing  " 
had  been  hurried  to  the  Coast  to 
execute  hydrographic  explorations 
under  the  Coast  Survey.  Then,  as 
now,  this  service  was  directed  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  although  tiie 
officers  and  crews  of  its  vessels  were 
furnished  by  the  navy  and  remained 
subject  to  naval  discipline.  The 
"Ewing"  carried  about  fifty  men 
and  half  a  dozen  officers,  some  of 
whom  were  appointed  by  the  Coast 
Survey.  Among  the  latter  was  a 
youth  from  Virginia  who  had  been 
made  an  aide  in  the  Coast  Survey. 
This  young  man  continued  to  serve 
the  government  for  many  years,  and  is  now  a  citizen 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  where  the  name  of  Captain  F. 
H.  West  is  honorably  known.  From  his  graphic  recol- 
lections this  narrative  is  compiled. 

The  "Ewing"  made  a  slow  passage  around  the 
Horn,  calling  at  Callao  on  her  way  north.  She  was 
not  able  to  do  much  surveying  during  her  first  season, 
and  when  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season  put  an  end 
to  sounding,  she  lay  idle  at  San  Francisco.  Here  her 
crew  were  in  daily  contact  with  the  mining  epidemic. 
Some  of  the  officers  occupied  themselves  with  specula- 
tive business  enterprises,  but  the  seamen  were  wild  to 
dig  gold. 

The  precautions  used  to  prevent  desertions  were  as 
follows :  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  deck  had  to  stand 
his  watch  aft  with  a  rack  of  loaded  muskets  at  hand 
and  a  brace  of  pistols  in  his  belt,  with  orders  to  keep 
all  seamen  away  from  the  bows  and  to  warn  all  boats 
away  from  the  ship's  side.  No  boat  could  land  nor 
even  be  lowered  into  the  water,  without  an  officer  to 
steer  and  to  cover  the  men  with  his  loaded  pistols. 
All  this  tired  the  officers  and  exasperated  the  seamen. 


The  strain  was  so  great  and  the  expense  of  supplies  so 
burdensome,  that  it  was  proposed  to  send  the  "  Ewing  " 
to  winter  at  Honolulu.  Orders  were  issued  and  stores 
taken  on  board  for  the  trip.  On  the  eve  of  sailing,  the 
officers'  quarters  of  the  little  vessel  were  thronged  with 
guests  w  aiting  to  say  farewell,  and  perhaps  to  drink  a 
stirrup-cup  or  two.  Among  those  who  stayed  late  on 
this  fateful  evening  was  a  group  of  young  artillery 
officers  serving  with  the  garrison  at  San  Francisco. 
One  of  them  was  a  brother  of  a  lieutenant  serving  on 
the  "  Ewing,"  and  all  were  much  at  home  in  the  vessel. 

At  last  a  boat  was  lowered  to  take  them  ashore. 
The  young  officer  who  took  charge  waited  at  the  gang- 
way, but  his  passengers  did  not  appear.  As  it  grew 
late  he  was  called  out  of  the  boat,  the  lieutenant  on 
watch  undertaking  to  keep  guard  with  his  weapons. 
Finally,  he  was  called  below  to  share  in  the  festivities 
of  farewell,  and  there  he  was  relieved  from  boat  duty 
by  the  officer  whose  brother  was  to  be  landed.  This 
officer  was  Lieutenant  Gibson,  best  known  to  the  suc- 
ceeding generation  as  a  poet,  the  author  of  rather  grace- 
ful classical  verses.  Perhaps  his  reputation  at  that  day- 
was  convivial  rather  than  esthetic.  At  any  rate,  his 
preparations  for  duty  were  reckless  or  amateurish. 
The  brace  of  pistols  found  upon  him  were  buried  in  his 
coat-tail  pockets,  under  a  heavy  uniform  overcoat.  But 
at  last  he  embarked  to  carry  his  guestsjo  the  landing. 


MAD  RIVER  BRIDGE.  I.  W.  Enaon  not:. 

Rising  in  the  extreme  western  portion  of  Trinity  County,  in  Northern  California,  is  Mad  River, 
the  largest  stream,  with  the  exception  of  Eel  River,  in  Humboldt,  the  adjoining  county  to  the  west. 
Flowing  northwesterly  for  fifty  miles  it  reaches  the  ocean  ten  miles  north  of  the  entrance  to  Hum- 
boldt Hay.  The  valley  of  this  stream  is  not  so  wide  as  that  of  Eel  River,  but  it  penetrates  an  ex- 
tremely v  aluable  timber  belt,  and  the  delta  of  Mad  River  is  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  sections  of 
the  Coast.  The  above  scene  is  near  Areata,  and  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  north- 
ern redwood  region. 

Two  hours  later  the  officer  who  had  been  excused 
from  boat  duty  was  called  on  deck,  where  he  found  his 
comrades  still  waiting  in  painful  anxiety  for  the  return 
of  the  boat.  Another  boat  with  two  armed  officers  was 
sent  to  row  along  the  whole  water  front  of  the  town, 
from  North  Reach  to  Rincon  Point  These  neither  saw 
nor  heard  anything.  The  next  step  was  to  inquire  at 
the  barracks  to  see  if  the  officer  had  landed.  At  three 
A.  M.  a  messenger  returned  from  the  old  Cuartel,  the 
adobe  structure  fronting  on  the  plaza,  with  startling  in- 
telligence. Lieutenant  Gibson  had  been  brought  to 
that  place,  after  being  picked  up  in  the  bay  almost  at 
the  point  of  drowning.  Of  the  boat  and  her  crew  of 
five  men,  nothing  had  been  heard. 

When  the  officer  was  able  to  tell  his  story,  it  appeared 
that  the  boat  had  rowed  into  the  single  wharf  which 
had  been  built  "  in  the  days  when  the  water  came  up  to 
Montgomery  Street."  Then  he  had  backed  the  boat  in 
to  keep  his  crew  from  jumping  ashore  from  the  bows. 
The  guests  had  been  landed  and  the  boat  had  started 
back  to  the  ship,  thp  officer  grasping  the  tiller  ropes  as 
he  sat  in  the  stern  sheets.    The  boat  had  just  cleared 


the  wharf  when  the  stroke  oarsman  trailed  his  oar  and 
made  a  leap  at  the  lieutenant,  grasping  him  about  the 
arms  and  trying  to  hold  him  down.  The  pistols  were 
out  of  reach,  but  the  officer  struggled  to  his  feet  and 
tried  to  free  his  arms.  Just  then  the  bow  oarsman 
sprang  aft  over  the  other  three  men,  and  grappled  the 
struggling  officer.  The  three  men  stood  clasped  to- 
gether, swaying  about  in  the  unsteady  boat  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  a  lurch  threw  them  all  into  the  water. 

So  far,  there  had  been  no  action  on  the  part  of  the 
three  sailors  who  manned  the  middle  thwarts.  The 
bow  and  stroke  oars  had  acted  together  on  a  plan  set- 
tled beforehand.  How  would  the  neutrals  decide?  The 
three  swimmers  were  all  calling  for  help  as  the  tide 
drifted  them  away.  The  officer  shouted  his  commands 
also,  but  he  could  not  reach  the  boat,  encumbered  as  he 
was  with  heavy  clothes  and  arms.  The  two  mutineers 
caught  hold  of  the  gunwale  of  the  boat  and  clamored  to 
be  taken  in.  Some  instinct  led  their  comrades  to  drag 
them  in.  and  under  the  leadership  of  these  desperadoes 
there  was  but  one  thing  to  do  — to  run  away  at  full 
speed.  They  sprang  to  the  oars  and  in  a  moment  had 
disappeared  in  the  darkness,  whence  the  beat  of  their 
oars  could  still  be  heard  by  the  helpless  officer  whom 
they  had  left  to  drown. 

Fortunately  his  cries  were  heard.  The  master  of  one  I 
of  the  deserted  ships  anchored  in  the  bay  was  just  row  - 
ing  off  in  his  skiff,  and  he  dragged 
Lieutenant  Gibson  out  of  the  jawi 
of  death  and  got  help  to  carry  him 
to  his  friends  at  the  Cuartel.  The 
rescuer,  Captain  Morse,  was  a  sail- 
ing master  in  the  navy,  who  had  got 
leave  of  absence  to  make  a  trading 
voyage.  The  exhausted  officer  was 
nursed  back  into  life,  and  soon  found 
strength  to  make  his  report. 

Commodore  Jones  was  not  the 
man  to  hesitate  w  hen  such  a  report 
was  made.    By  daylight  he  had  offi- 
cers traveling  overland  to  Sacra- 
mento, to  Stockton,  and  to  San  Jose 
to  intercept  the  fugitives.    A  rew  ard 
of  three  thousand  dollars  w  as  off  ered 
for  their  apprehension,  and  the 
"  Ewing,"  with  additional  officers 
on  board,  was  soon  standing  into 
the  Straits  of  Carquinez.  Here  some 
officers  landed  to  watch  the  Benicia 
ferry  with  the  assistance  of  a  guard 
from  the  military  garrison  at  that 
town.    But  the  fugitives  had  a  w  ide 
choice  of  routes  and  hiding-places, 
and  those  w  ere  not  the  days  when 
deserters  were  easily  arrested.  Had 
the  men  been  content  to  lie  low  near 
the  bay,  their  chances  might  have 
been  good,  but  they  could  only  think 
of  a  wild  rush  for  the  mining  camps. 
Tramping  through  the  tules  along 
the  lower  Sacramento  a  few  days 
later,  they  boarded  a  hulk  moored 
to  the  bank,  for  hard  tack  and  hot  coffee.    From  its 
deck  one  of  them  looked  up  and  down  the  river.  Among 
the  tall  cottonwoods  which  fringe  the  bank  he  suddenly 
caught  sight  of  the  slanting  spars  of  a  vessel,  a  top-sail 
schooner  —  the  "Ewing"  herself!    With  one  bound 
he  struck  the  marsh,  and  dashed  away  among  the  tules. 
Three  or  four  fresh,  young  sailors  soon  ran  him  down, 
and  dragged  him  back  to  the  ship  where  his  four  com- 
rades were  already  secured  with  lashings  of  rope.  The 
three  thousand  dollars  reward  had  been  easily  earned, 
since  the  stragglers  had  walked  into  the  trap.  The 
"Ew  ing  "  had  got  ahead  of  them  and  had  half  hidden 
her  presence  by  running  aground  and  getting  haled 
over  by  the  current.    The  hulk  had  descriptive  lists  of 
the  deserters,  and  they  were  soon  transported  to  official 
custody. 

The  "  Ewing  "  made  sail  and  stood  down  the  river, 
picking  up  the  guard  at  Benicia  in  passing.  The  offi- 
cers who  came  on  board  saw  a  strange  and  ghastly 
sight.  To  make  sure  that  no  rescue  should  be  at- 
tempted, the  five  manacled  prisoners  had  been  secured 
by  their  irons  to  the  ranged  cable  of  the  starboard 


[nchor,  which  was  cockbilled  and  hung  by  a  single 
topper  w  ith  a  line  leading  from  the  trigger  to  the  quar- 
er  deck,  where  stood  the  officer  of  the  watch.  The 
leadly  device  was  apparent  to  the  glance  of  any  sea- 
nan.  At  the  first  motion  to  release  the  men  in  bonds, 
he  heavy  anchor  w  ould  have  dropped  with  a  plunge, 
he  chain  would  have  surged  through  the  hawsepipes, 
ind  the  five  victims  would  have  been  a  mangled  heap 
vhere  those  openings  pierced  the  bulwarks.  So  the 
nutineers  were  brought  back  to  San  Francisco  and  de- 
ivered  to  the  flagship  for  safe  keeping. 

The  next  step  was  a  trial  by  general  court  martial. 
Had  the  boat's  crew  merely  kicked  the  officer,  or  thrown 
lis  cap  overboard,  the  result  might  have  been  the  same. 
Death  is  the  normal  penalty  for  all  acts  of  violent  in- 
coordination—  the  inevitable  punishment  for  open 
nutiny.  The  court  found  all  guilty  alike.  Their  fate 
iow  rested  w  ith  Commodore  Jones,  who  confirmed  the 
ieath  sentence  for  all  five  men. 

Mutineers  are  usually  hanged  aboard  their  own  ships, 
jut  the  little  "Ewing"  had  not  yardarms  enough  for 
such-  awful  burdens.  Only  the  first  assailant,  the 
stroke  oarsman,  was  to  die  among  his  shipmates.  The 
rest  were  distributed  among  the  other  ships.  The  exe- 
cution was  fixed  for  noon,  and  preparations  were  made 
iccordingly.  Ropes  wrere  rove  off  at  the  yardarms  and 
the  five  coffins  were  duly  distributed.  As  the  doomed 
man  was  brought  on  board  the  "Ewing,"  the  officers 
came  in  succession  to  bid  him  farewell.  He  tried  to 
meet  his  fate  like  a  man,  and  expressed  his  bitter  re- 
gret that  his  plot  had  drawn  others  to  meet  their  death. 
This  grief  at  last  was  spared  him.  The  three  neutrals 
had  their  sentences  commuted  to  long  terms  of  impris- 
onment. 

On  board  the  "  Ewing"  the  rope  from  the  yardarm 
had  a  weight  secured  to  the  end  which  led  aft.  The 
man  was  placed  on  a  grating  on  the  bow,  over  the 
muzzle  of  a  small  brass  cannon.  As  the  bell  of  the 
flagship  was  struck  for  noon,  the  gun  was  fired,  blow- 
ing away  the  support  which  upheld  the  grating.  The 
man  was  swung  out  from  the  side,  but  was  not  lifted. 
There  was  an  agonized  cry  from  the  gazing  ranks  on 
deck,  "Cut  him  down,  oh,  cut  him  down  !  "  —  but  the 
sharp  command  rang  out  from  the  quarter  deck,  "Walk 
away  with  the  down  haul !  "  A  sharp  pull  started  the 
weight  on  its  descent,  and  the  hooded  shape  was  run 
up  to  the  yardarm.  At  that  moment  the  silence  was 
broken  by  a  gruff  order,  and  the  shrill  notes  of  the 
boatswain's  whistle,  "All  hands  to  dinner!"  sent  the 
men  below.  Twenty  minutes  later  the  surgeon  reported 
the  man  dead.  Discipline  had  been  vindicated.  Two 
graves  were  dug  on  Goat  Island.  Perhaps  some  may 
still  know  where  to  find  them,  though  the  poppies  and 
buttercups  have  blazed  and  faded  over  them  for  almost 
half  an  hundred  years. 

A  few  months  afterward  another  desperate  rush  of 
deserters  took  place.  A  market  boat  carrying  a  dozen 
or  more  men  from  the  "Ohio"  was  landed  before  the 
season  was  over.  Shots  were  fired  from  the  flagship, 
and  an  officer  of  the  "Fredonia"  sent  a  bullet  which 
broke  the  arm  of  the  man  who  steered  the  boat.  But 
the  landing  was  effected,  and  the  men  were  carried  off 
in  triumph  by  howling  bands  of  desperadoes.  The 
army  had  its  share  of  like  experiences. 

Lieutenant  Gibson  lived  many  years  but  was  on  the 
retired  list  for  half  his  naval  career.  As  a  poet  he 
strayed  to  Italy,  where  he  used  to  wear  a  velvet  coat 
and  ringlets,  along  with  a  rather  prosaic  red  nose. 


Consul  Gilbert  sends  from  Liege  a  letter  from  a  pro- 
fessor of  a  San  Francisco  school  of  engineering,  who 
has  been  investigating  inventions  in  wireless  teleg- 
raphy. The  professor  refers  to  the  system  of  Dr.  Delia 
Riccia,  connected  with  the  Montetiore  Institute  at  Liege. 
Dr.  Riccia  has  made  improvements  on  apparatus  already 
in  use,  simplifying  it  and  increasing  its  power,  and 
claims  that  he  can  confine  the  oscillations  of  the  trans- 
mitter to  any  special  point,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
In  case  of  communication  between  war  vessels  or  forts, 
the  message  could  be  transmitted  to  one  alone;  in  case 
of  fogs  at  sea,  the  oscillations  would  not  be  limited. 
Dr.  Riccia,  it  is  said,  can  make  the  presence  of  a  ves- 
sel known  to  another  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  and 
telegraph  real  messages  seven  miles. 


ACROSS  THE  DESERT. 

J    M.  SCANLANI). 

No  matter  which  way  the  traveler  approaches  Cali- 
fornia, he  must  cross  a  desert.  The  word  "desert" 
seems  to  possess,  for  many,  a  terrible  meaning,  and 
some  tourists  are  half  way  across  it  before  they  know 
they  are  on  it,  and  then  they  commence  feeling  "un- 
comfortable." That  is,  they  imagine  they  are.  Imag- 
ination and  worry  over  that  w  hich  may  come  are  the 
principal  causes  of  the  average  tourist's  trouble.  Some 
portions  of  the  Colorado  and  Mojave  Deserts  are  un- 
comfortable at  times,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  roads  are  not 
"dusty."  That  is,  the  sand  does  not  fly  at  all  times, 
and  the  car  w  indows  are  raised,  admitting  a  pleasant 
breeze.  When  high  winds  prevail,  blow  ing  the  sand 
in  every  direction,  the  windows  are  closed,  shutting 
out  both,  and,  of  course,  the  coaches  are  not  as  com- 


fortable as  ice  houses  on  hot  days.  But  then  it  is  also 
disagreeable  in  the  cities  on  sweltering  days.  True, 
there  are  some  discomforts  in  travel,  but  they  are 
largely  overbalanced  by  the  pleasures  of  the  trip.  The 
experienced  traveler  learns  to  take  inconveniences 
philosophically,  knowing  that  they  are  small  in  propor- 
tion, else  railroads  would  soon  cease  to  be  profitable. 

To  the  inquiring  mind,  the  desert  is  not  a'  "gloomy 
waste."  Along  the  line  of  railway  travel  there  are 
bright  spots  of  green  —  hamlets  embow- 
ered in  groves  of  green,  living  trees. 
These  are  eating  stations  and  residences 
of  railroad  employes,  neighborhood  mer- 
chants, and  sometimes  a  mining  camp. 
Here  artesian  wells  have  been  sunk,  and 
afford  water  for  the  "settlements"  and 
surrounding  gardens  of  the  settlers.  Side 
by  side  of  the  much-abused  cactus  gro.v 
muskmelons,  squashes,  figs,  apricots, 
grapes,  and  other  sub-tropical  fruits.  The 
desert  people  are  in  clover  so  far  as  fruits 
are  concerned,  and  are  not  so  short  0:1 
water  as  is  generally  supposed,  for  within 
the  past  few  years  many  artesian  wells 
have  been  sunk  all  along  the  line.  They 
had  to  go  deep  in  some  places,  but  in  others 
subterranean  streams  were  struck  at  a 
short  distance,  and  gave  a  heavy  flow. 
These  subterranean  streams  are  one  of  the 
many  mysteries  of  the  desert.  Scientists 
seem  not  to  know  their  origin  or  source.  Further 
prospecting  in  this  direction  will  add  to  the  reclamation 
and  settlement  of  the  desert  lands.  Some  time  ago  a 
bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  providing  for  the  sink- 
ing of  artesian  wells,  at  stated  intervals,  throughout 
these  deserts  by  which  California  is  approached.  But 
the  bill  was  sidetracked,  Congress  evidentlv  being  too 
much  engaged  in  making  appropriations  for  the  im- 
provement of  New  England  creeks  and  goose  lakes  to 
attend  to  western  improvements. 

A  California  scientist  (Dr.  Widney  of  Los  Angeles, 
I  believe)  has  ably  advocated,  in  a  series  of  magazine 
articles,  the  feasibility  of  watering  the  Mojave  Desert 
from  the  ocean  by  digging  a  series  of  canals.  Congress 
looked  upon  the  proposition  as  visionary,  as  usual  with 


legislative  bodies.  As  some  portions  of  the  desert  are 
on  sea  level,  and  others  below,  the  plan  is  not  only 
feasible  but  the  enterprise  would  not  be  so  costly  as 
appears  at  first  glance.  The  flooding  of  portions  of  the 
desert  would  cool  the  atmosphere,  and.  by  evaporation, 
cause  more  rain,  and  consequently  increased  vegetation. 
In  addition  this  would  afford  ample  water  facilities 
to  the  various  mining  camps,  many  mines  being 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  water  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

A  trip  over  the  desert  by  rail  has  interesting  features: 
There  is  poor  Lo,  the  Indian,  seen  in  his  native  sim- 
plicity and  undress  —  living  in  civilization,  but  not  of 
it.  At  Yuma,  the  brave,  wearing  a  cast-off  plug  hat,  a 
garment  of  cotton  cloth,  barefooted,  and  his  face 
painted,  offers  his  trinkets  to  the  open-mouthed,  be- 
wildered tourist,  who  has  now  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
seen  a  live  Indian.  The  squaws  sell  baskets,  mocca- 
sins, and  little  Indian  talismans  in  the 
shape  of  heathen  gods,  telling  the  pale 
face  to  pray  to  them  when  they  want  rain 
or  other  blessings  from  the  Great  Spirit. 
Kodak  fiends  are  prohibited  from  taking 
shots  at  the  Indians.  Several  of  these 
"  cranks  "  have  been  arrested  by  the  police 
at  the  station,  on  the  grounds  that  it 
'"tends  to  disturb  the  peace."  On  one 
occasion  the  Indians  stoned  a  kodaker. 
and  smashed  the  instrument;  since  then 
the  police  have  stopped  the  snap-shot  busi- 
ness. The  Mojave  Indians  are  also  super- 
stitious—  believing  that  sicknsss  or  death 
follows  photographing.  The  Pueblos  of 
New  Mexico  look  upon  it  with  less  fear, 
but  do  not  hesitate  to  cast  a  stone  w  her- 
ever  they  see  anything  like  a  kodak,  or 
even  a  telescope  luncheon  basket. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  are  more  picturesque 
than  the  Yumas  or  Mojave  brav  es.  The 
Pueblos  wear  a  "full  dress"  of  cotton  cloth,  while 
the  others  are  rather  of  the  negligee  order,  and  often 
not  wearing  more  than  a  ballet  dancer.  Mining  towns 
are  also  of  interest  to  the  tourist.  He  is  surprised  that 
a  war  is  not  in  continual  progress,  as  he  has  read  in 
the  Eastern  sensational  papers,  whose  ideas  of  Indians 
and  mining  men  are  a  continual  scene  of  scalping, 
killing,  hanging,  drinking  w  hisky,  and  target  practice. 
Desert  life  is  full  of  interest,  and  the  observant  trav- 
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eler  sees  much  to  benefit  him,  even  though  much  ot  tin- 
journey  is  through  sand  and  cactus. 


Some  of  the  best  stories  are  told  bv  law  yers  about 
themselves.  William  M.  EvaitS  at  one  time  in  his 
career  was  asked  to  go  on  to  New  York,  where  the 
Potter  family  —  of  which  he  was  a  scion  —  were  to  have 
a  reunion.  Perhaps  the  encomiums  lavished  on  each 
other  by  the  various  speakers  did  not  please  the  taste 
of  Mr.  Evarts:  at  any  rate,  when  he  was  called  he  got 
upon  his  feet,  raised  his  hands  as  if  in  prayer,  and 
astounded  the  company  by  saying  sanctimoniously, 
"Lord,  we  thank  thee  that  thou  art  the  clay,  and  we 
are  the  Potters."  The  assembled  guests  hardly  knew 
w  hether  to  construe  it  as  a  jest  or  a  reflection. 


A  LEGEND  OF  THE 
RIRDS. 

S.  M.  KENNEDY. 

_'Ht  birds  of  the  air,  at  one  time 
in  their  history,  decided  to  elect 
a  king,  so  messengers  were  sent 
i  n  all  directions,  inviting  the 
feathered  tribes  whose  abodes 
were  by  the  distant  seas,  on  broad  prairies,  and  in  far- 
away mountain  ranges,  to  send  delegates  to  a  certain 
valley  wherein  a  great  congress  was  to  be  held. 

On  the  appointed  day  they  began  to  arrive,  dropping 
in  by  twos  and  threes,  and  sometimes  in  flocks,  each 
one  looking  very  important  and  all  taking  their  allotted 
places  in  a  dignified  manner.  Brilliant-lmed  birds 
from  the  tropics  flew  in  with  much  fuss  and  feather, 
and  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  their  gaudy  attire. 
Sombre  looking  delegates  from  the  Arctic  circle  dropped 
in  quietly,  and  after  presenting  their  credentials  took 
seats  in  the  outer  rows.  The  albatross  arrived  late, 
with  his  mouth  still  full  of  fish,  and  explained  that  the 
invitation  had  been  delayed  in  reaching  him,  and  he 
left  home  in  a  hurry.  The  humming-bird  also  was  he- 
hind,  for  he  had  collided  with  a  bumble-bee  and  dam- 
aged one  of  his  wings.  When  the  roll  was  called,  the 
eagle  was  missing,  but  a  scream  was  heard  from  a  crag 
some  distance  oft,  and  there  he  sat.  His  dignity  would 
not  permit  him  to  draw  any  nearer.    He  told  his  friend 


the  hawk  that  he  considered  the  gathering  quite  un- 
necessary, for  was  it  not  conceded  that  he  had  been 
the  king  of  birds  since  the  world  began? 

Rv  common  consent  the  crow  was  elected  chairman. 
He  took  his  position  on  a  tall  hemlock,  and  with  a  loud 
"  caw  "  brought  the  meeting  to  order.  He  then  stated 
the  object  of  the  conference,  the  desire  to  have  a  recog- 
nized leader,  as  had  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fish 
of  the  sea.  He  announced  the  order  of  proceedings, 
saying  that  every  bird  would  be  allowed  to  state  his 
claims,  and  after  all  were  through  a  vote  would  be 
taken.  Without  further  delay,  he  called  upon  the 
thrush  to  make  known  his  case. 

Thereupon  the  thrush  came  forward,  and  in  a  voice 
clear  and  strong  sang  a  song  of  the  woods.  He  told 
of  the  music  of  the  swaying  treetops  and  the  falling 
waters,  and  of  the  brightness  of  the  sunshine  and  the 
joy  of  living.  Then  came  the  tiny  canary.  His  was  a 
sweet  song  and  a  sad  story.  He  acknowledged  that  he 
had  no  right  to  be  king,  but  he  would  ask  the  help  of 
the  elected  monarch  on  behalf  of  his  tribe,  so  main  ot 
whom  were  in  captivity,  unable  to  reach  the  green 
fields  and  breathe  the  air  of  freedom. 

Next  followed  the  nightingale,  and  soft  and  beauti- 
ful was  his  voice  as  he  sang  of  the  glories  of  the  setting 
sun,  of  the  gentle  twilight,  the  silvery  moon,  and  the 
twinkling  stars.  After  him  cam-.'  the  linnet,  the  robin, 
and  the  starling,  and  then  a  quiet-looking  bird  stepped 


forward  and  said  that  he  was  unable  to  sing  while  rest- 
ing, so  he  was  given  permission  to  do  as  he  pleased. 
Rising  gently  on  his  wings,  the  lark  began  a  song 
which  touched  the  hearts  of  all  his  hearers,  and  in  one 
of  the  grandest  of  nature's  melodies  he  told  his  story  of 
love.  Love  for  his  mate,  love  for  his  children,  love  for 
the  meadows  in  which  he  built  his  nest,  for  the  bright 
flowers,  for  the  rippling  brouk,  and  the  broad  expanse 
of  azure  sky  in  which  it  was  his  delight  to  sail.  Higher 
and  still  higher  he  rose,  until  none  save  the  eagle's 
eye  could  see  him,  but  sweeter  and  still  sweeter  grew 
his  song. 

When  the  lark  had  returned  and  taken  his  seat,  one 
after  another  the  birds  followed  with  their  songs  and 
claims  for  distinction,  till  suddenly  there  was  a  cry, 
"Make way,  make  way  for  the  mocking-bird,"  and  out 
stepped  the  graceful  imitator.  He  cleared  his  throat 
and  s  lid  that  perhaps  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  the 
occasion  justice,  as  he  had  been  singing  late  the 
previous  night,  and  was  a  little  hoarse  in  consequence. 
With  a  loud  "caw,  caw,"  he  first  startled  the  chair- 
man, who  was  dozing  on  his  perch,  and  then  took  up 
the  song  of  the  thrush,  carrying  it  to  the  highest  notes. 
Quickly  dropping  that  he  imitated  the  linnet,  gave  the 
short  calls  of  the  whip-poor-will  and  cuckoo,  and  then 
passed  into  the  sweet  strains  of  the  nightingale.  On 
he  ran,  singing  the  songs  of  other  birds  with  lightning 
changes — a  whole  orchestra  in  himself.  Congress  was 
delighted.    The  buzzard  nudged  a  cormorant  beside 

him,  and  the  cor- 
morant ruffled  up 
h  i  s  feathers  a  t 
such  familiarity. 
The  woodpecker 
pushed  his  bill 
into  the  ribs  of 
the  butcher  bird, 
nearly  upsetting 
him  in  his  excite- 
ment. With  con- 
scious pride  the 
mocking-bird 
sang  his  final 
notes,  and  then 
followed  a  great 
Sapping  of  wings 
a  n  d  lo  u  d  a  p  - 
plause.  Imme- 
diatelv  the  parrot 
arose  and  pro- 
posed that  a  vote 
be  nowtaken, 
for,  of  a  surety, 
the  qualifications 
of  his  friend  who 
had  just  sat  down 

were  unequaled.  He  had  great  pleasure  in  nominating 
the  mocking-bird  for  king. 

Here  the  jay  interrupted  to  assert  his  claim,  but  the 
chairman  forced  him  to  resume  his  seat,  remarking  that 
this  contest  w  as  for  the  kingship,  and  not  for  the  office 
of  king's  jester. 

The  raven  then  advanced  to  second  the  parrot's  reso- 
lution, and,  after  he  had  concluded,  an  old  owl  in  the 
back  row  asked  permission  to  put  a  question.  He  had 
been  delighted,  he  said,  with  the  performance  of  the 
mocking-bird.  He  acknow  ledged  the  wonderful  pow  - 
ers of  memory  and  execution  displayed,  but  a  king  held 
an  important  position,  and  before  the  vote  be  taken  he 
would  like  to  ask  a  favor:  Would  the  mocking-bird, 
who  had  so  cleverly  imitated  his  brother  birds  of  the 
air,  and  even  some  of  the  beasts  ot  the  field,  be  now  so 
kind  as  to  render  something  of  his  own?  There  was 
an  element  of  sacasm  in  his  tone. 

This  request  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear  sky, 
and  was  followed  by  a  great  commotion,  during  which 
the  mocking-bird  slipped  away.  The  congress  of  birds 
adjourned  in  confusion,  and  the  eagle  smilinglv  sailed 
off  to  his  mountain  home,  know  ing  that  his  hereditary 
rights  had  not  been  disturbed. 

********* 

Moral  — The  world  may  be  dazzled  by  the  gifted 
imitator,  but  it  is  originality  thai  commands  and  holds 
its  admiration. 


01 IR  B<n  S  IN  CAMP. 

ELAINE  HOLI.IS. 

Camp  life  has  become  a  part  of  San  Francisco.  Fo 
months  the  soldiers  sent  hither  by  Uncle  Sam,  pendin 
their  transportation  to  the  Philippines,  have  been 
conspicuous  part  of  our  population.  At  no  time  of  th 
day  or  evening  could  one  glance  in  any  direction  on  th 
down-town  streets  without  seeing  blue  uniforms  mini 
ling  with  the  garb  of  the  civilians.  By  thousands  the' 
have  marched  up  Market  Street  on  their  way  to  Cam 
Merritt,  and  later,  when  those  in  power  finally  awok 
to  the  dangers  of  that  unsanitary  spot,  across  the  hill 
to  the  Presidio.  Ry  thousands  they  have  passe 
through  the  ( iolden  Gate  to  protect  the  Government' 
newly-acquired  possessions  beyond  the  seas.  Ry  score 
they  have  gone  to  that  bourne  from  whence  no  reveill 
may  summon  them.  Ry  hundreds  they  lie  in  the  tiel 
and  division  hospitals,  ill  unto  death  or  on  the  way  t 
recovery. 

Camp  life  —  how  dull  San  Francisco  will  seem  with 
out  these  bits  of  blue  dotting  the  landscape  !  The  Pre 
sidio,  for  so  many  weeks  the  home  of  nearly  six  thou, 
sand  men,  has  awakened  from  the  sleepy  quiet,  td 
which  it  has  all  these  years  been  accustomed,  and  be 
come  a  typical  volunteers'  encampment,  different  f 
every  respect  from  the  mock  affairs  of  the  state  militia' 
yearly  outing  and  the  barracks  of  the  regulars.  Ther 
has  always  been  a  fascination  for  the  citizen — an: 
particularly  for  the  citizen  who  is  feminine  — aboil 
camp  life.  The  novelty  to  them  does  not  wane  witH 
the  passing  of  the  weeks. 

True  military  precision  prev  ails  in  the  way  in  w  Inch 
camp  ground  is  laid  out.    The  long  rows  of  tents  ar 
arranged  w  ith  exactness  into  company  streets,  the  firs 
tent  in  each  line  being  occupied  by  the  first  sergeant  o 
the  company.    A  broad  thoroughfare  running  throng 
the  entire  length  of  the  camp  is  the  dividing  line  bq 
tween  "the  sheep  and  the  goats,"  the  privates  an 
non-commissioned  officers  living  on  one  side  of  thewa 
and  the  commissioned  officers  on  the  other.    In  orde 
to  keep  each  company  together  while  asleep  as  well 
aw  ake,  and  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  orders,  the  ca 
tain  and  first  lieutenant  have  their  tents  pitched  directl 
across  street  from  the  first  sergeant's  tent.    And  t' 
first  sergeant,  by  the  by,  is  a  very  necessary  and  i 
portant  person.    The  lieutenants  have  rather  an  eas 
time  of  it  when  the  captain  is  around,  and  the  captai 
of  the  company  deals  directly  w  ith  this  highest  "no^ 
com"  officer  who  details  men  for  their  different  task 

Rehind  the  captain's  quarters,  and  at  the  center 
the  regiment,  are  the  tents  of  the  colonel  and  his  sttj 

Rut  the  boys  in  blue,  after  months  of  waiting,  du 
ing  which  time  they  have  almost  given  up  hope 
being  sent  to  Manila,  will  soon  follow  their  predece 
sors  through  the  (iolden  Gate.    The  tented  field 
the  Presidio  will  be  but  a  memory  in  the  minds  o 
soldiers  and  civ  ilians. 

To  the  boys  from  the  prairies  of  the  Middle  West,  th 
Presidio  is  the  most  picturesque  place  they  have  ev" 
seen.    Hundreds  among  them  caught  their  first  glimp 
of  salt  water  when  they  stepped  aboard  the  ferry  bo 
at  the  Oakland  mole.    From  the  slowly  rising  hi 
back  of  their  camp,  where  guard  mounts  and  dre 
parades  are  never  without  their  quota  of  onlooke 
perched  farther  up  the  incline,  a  magnificent  view 
the  bay  is  seen  when  the  sullen  fog  does  not  chance 
frown  upon  the  landscape.    Alcatraz  (meaning  pelica 
or  sea  fish)  lilts  its  sharp  outlines  from  the  water;  Bel ] 
vedere,  Tiburon,  San  Rafael,  Angel  Island,  and  Sau<] 
salito  sleep  lazily  in  the  California  sunlight,  safely  oui 
of  reach  of  the  chill  w  inds  that  sweep  in  from  the  sea 
and  dow  n  through  the  city  of  tents  that  hugs  the  hill" 
side.    Ships  of  many  kinds  pass  in  and  out  and  across 
the  glistening  expanse  of  water  that  forms  one  of  thfl 
finest  harbors  in  the  world.    Revond,  are  the  Presidio* 
barracks,  the  cosy  row  of  officers'  cottages,  the  hroadj 
parade  ground  and  "  lover's  walk." 

Whether  these  last  of  the  outgoing  transports  w  ill 
convey  our  soldiers  homeward  in  a  lew  months  or  a  few 
years,  it  is  impossible  to  sav  in  the  present  unsettled) 
state  "I  t  hr  country's  affairs.  \ll  we  tan  do  is  t"  w  ish 
them  a  Ivarty  <  iodspeed  and  a  safe  return  to  their 
native  land  and  those  who  love  then. 


Vhen  the  dear  harv  est  moon  shines  at  its  brightest 
I  fullest  in  September  across  the  Rockies,  the 
ans  out  on  this  edge  of  the  continent  who  inhabit 
orld  of  their  own  within  our  city  limits  are  casting 
ir  almond-shaped  eyes  toward  that  same  silv  er  :<rb 
ight,  and  making  the  worship  of  it  a  v  eritable  carni- 
of  pleasure.  They  call  it  the  Feast  of  Lanterns, 
s  due  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  eighth  Chinese 
ith.  February  being  the  first  month  of  the  Chinese 
year,  the  Feast  of 
Lanterns,  sometimes 
called  the  Moon  Fest- 
ival, is  celebrated  at 
the  same  time  that  the 
harvest  moon,  which 
is  the  one  nearest  the 


of  chickens  and  horses,  such  as  never  <it»ai— p  or  gal- 
loped, are  made  to  trav  el  on  wheels.  Others,  again, 
hav  e  candle  or  oil  light  and  a  rotary  motion  of  their 
inner  unconsciousness:  the  heated  air,  rising,  being 
the  motiv  e  power.  Some  of  these,  containing  wheels 
and  images,  made  to  revolve  by  the  heated  air.  are 
really  wry  neat  and  clever  contrivances, 

Many  lanterns  are  constructed  prindpallv  of  red 
paper  in  which  holes  are  perforated  in  certain  prescribed 
lines,  the  whole  forming  a  Chinese  character  of  aus- 
picious significance,  such  as  gladness,  longevity,  or 
happiness  in  general.   When  lighted  up.  this  fdidtous 


THE  FEAST  OF  LAMEKNS 


message,  that  he  who  runs  mav 
object  even  to  one  who  can  inter 
as  a  Hottentot  could  decipher  J< 
raphy.  And  there  are  lanterns  i 
nded  to  repi 
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autumnal  equinox, 
rounds  into  the  per- 
fection of  luminous 
beauty. 

Several  days  prev- 
ious to  the  fifteenth, 
there  is  unusual  ac- 
in  the  shops  of  Chinatown  where  lanterns  and 
;ts  are  sold.    The  daytime  finds  them  more  or  less 
iged  with  purchasers,  but  it  is  at  night,  when  their 
Mis  are  at  leisure,  that  the  trade  becomes  a  rush, 
the  poor  must  not  be  without  lanterns  to  ilium- 
heir  abodes,  when  the  moon  looks  down  on 


ead,  is  an  attractive 
«  ft  about  as  easily 
quin  Miller's  chirog- 
ide  in  human  shape, 
sent  children  or  some 
i.  as  the  Goddess  of 
Id  in  her  arms.  By 
le  some  are  carried, 
laced  on  a  wall 
painting 


more  freedom  daring  the  Feast  of  Lantern 
other  season  or  festival  of  the  year.  Th* 
ted  to  walk  on  the  streets  in  the  evening, 
and  she  who  has  no  children  betakes 
herself  to  the  temple  of  her  neighbor- 
hoxl  where  the  Great  King,  through 
the  agency-  of  the  trustees  of  his  tern-  r 
pie  for  the  current  year, 
her  with  four  paper 
lanterns,  each  repre- 
senting a  boy. 
This  is  supposed 
to  be  a  happy 
for  her. 
The  rich  man 
has  an  oppor- 


ght  of  the  important  fifteenth 
ho  does  not  admire  the  gay  barbaric  rictur 
mess  of  the  lantern  which  is  Chinese  and 
ti  is  like  unto  nothing  else  anywhere  the 
world  over?    What  garden  decoration 
nightfall  is  half  so  charming  in  effect  as 


object  01  worship. 
Mercy  with  a  child 
means  of  a  handle 
while  others  are  to 
or  hung  in  fantastic  rows.    As  to 
which  embellishes  them,  it  is  gaudy  in  the  ex- 
treme, black,  red.  and  yellow  prevailing  as  fa .  :  r- 
ites.    The  red.  however,  takes  precedence  as  be- 
ing symbolic  of  joy  and  festivity. 

Perhaps  the  daintiest— certainly  the  most  expensive— are 
the  lanterns  covered  with  white  gauze  or  thin  white  silk 
on  which  historical  scenes  are  painted  in  many  colors: 
sometimes  these  are  varied  by  characters,  or  queer  objects 
of  a  ludicrous  or  dignified  sortl  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  Chinaman,  however,  is  so  stoical  that  he  takes 
even  his  own  humor  seriously.    If  ever  his  hilaritv 
asserts  itself,  it  does  when  the  calendar  brings 


swaying  bits  of  brilliant  color  dotting 

Jarkness  with  their  peculiar  radiance? 

ove  not  the  Chinese,  but  we  open  our 

es  gladly  to  their  art.    In  some  de- 
then,  we  do  owe  these  strange 

lent  people  a   debt  of  gratitude. 

for  the  lanterns,  they  are  remark- 

in  point  of  variety,  inexpensive- 
and  decorativ  e  utility.  Cubical. 

ar,  square,  flat.  thin,  oblong,  fash- 
after  the  shapes  of  different  ani- 
or  painted  in  weird  design  which 

ght  within  brings  into  startling 
they  are  always  quaint;  always 

ng  to  the  eye  in  their  graceful 

duality. 

:  Chinaman  is  an  ingenious 


him  his  beloved  Feast  of  Lanterns.    For  the 
of  its  peculiar  pleasure  he  shuts  up  shop,  forgets 
business,  and  devotes  himself  to  the  illumina- 
tion of  his  house,  then  to  the  drinking  of  samshu. 
There  is  gambling  galore,  card  playing  is  in  full 
blast  from  hour  to  hour,  and  each  strives  to 


outdo  his  neighbor  in  the  gorgeousness  of 
his  attire.  Whether  a  San 
Francisco  fog  sullenly  ob- 
scures the  moon  or  not 
its  heathen  worshiper 
gorges  himself  with 
moon  cakes,  stupiries  f 
his  brain  with  sam- 
shu and  falls  asleep, 
dead  to  the  world, 
undisturbed  ev  en 
bv  the  hoars 


n.  He  is  not  content  to  let  his  lantern  light  so 
that  only  those  who  look  upward  can  see  its  sim- 
>rks.  So  he  constructs  lanterns  that  roll  along 
ound  like  a  lire  ball,  the  light  meanwhile  burn- 
concernedly  on  the  inside.    Others,  in  the  guise 


cries  of  his  companions  as  thev 
continue  their  feasting  and  keep 
up.  until  finally  exhausted,  their 
noisy,  monotonous,  well-nigh 
interminable  game  of  chaimuui. 
This  pastime,  involving  forfeits  for  incorrect  counting 
by  the  fingers,  thrust  back  and  forth  before  each 
others'1  faces  to  a  sing-song  accompaniment  or  tally,  is 
familiar  in  sight  and  sound  to  every  one  who  has  vis- 
ited Chinatown. 

As  usual,  at  close  of  the  worshiping  formalities,  when 
moon  cakes  have  been  devoured  and  paper  ingots 
burned  that  they  may  ascend  to  high  heaven  weighted 
with  prayers  and  good  wishes  in  sufficient  abundance, 
a  general  feasting  follows.  Then  the  food  previously 
offered  to  the  supposedly  appreciative  though  unre- 
sponsive idols  is  consumed.  In  China  there  used  to 
be  an  inv  ariable  custom  of  eating  taro  under  the  lan- 
terns. Those  who  observe  it  prepare  a  quantity  of 
taros,  boiled  soft  with  their  skins  on.  At  midnight, 
each  member  of  the  family  stands  under  a  bright  light 
and  fortifies  his  interior  with  the  national  vegetable, 
firm  in  the  belief  that  his  eyesight  will  become  clearer, 
and  that  the  transmigration  of  his  soul  will  be  by  the 


trinity  to 
loosen  his 
purse  strings 
by  buying  moon 
cakes  and  lanterns 
for  the  very  poor. 
And  to  his  heathen 
credit  be  it  writ  that  be 
does  so.  and  in  some  cases 
with  much  generositv.  In 
Canton  even-  house  top  has  its 
nboo  pole  with  lighted  lantern  sus- 
>ded  from  it.  and  the  people  go  to 
1  roofs  to  eat  and  to  burn  offerings 
fishtP-   Pagwlis  are  constructed  in 
the  streets,  riUed  with  fagots  and  fired,  and  the 
spectacle  riv  als  an  American  political  bonfire,  ac- 
cording to  those  who  have  beheld  M. 

Puzzles  or  riddles  are  written  bv  literarv  men 
on  slips  of  paper  which  they  paste  on  one  end 
of  a  four-sided  lantern.    This  they  hang  in  front 
of  the  house,  giving  presents  as  prizes  for  those 
who  successfully  guess  their  meaning. 
The  Chinaman,  superstitious  to  the  very  back- 
bone, gives  full  rein  to  his  fancies  dur- 
ing the  Feast  of  Lanterns,  Some- 
times he  hangs  a  lantern  in  the  street 
at  night  in  front  of  his  duelling,  cher- 
ishing the  delusion  that  by  the  act  he 
wil  procure  the  kwgevity.  so  desirable 
in  Mongolian  eyes,  or  recovery  from 
sickness.   Such  lanterns  are  ordinarily 
made  of  bamboo  or  wooden  slats  about 
a  foot  square,  covered  with  thin,  coarse, 
white  gauze  or  white  paper. 

All  Chinese  characters  look  alike  to 
me.  and  doubtless  they  do  to  the  ma  jor- 
ity of  other  white  devils  as  well  — 
'"white  devil,"'  as  everybody  knows, 
is  the  Chinaman's  pet  name  for  Caucas- 
":     ians,  and  he  classes  us  without  distinc- 
tion under  that  opprobrious  term.  But 
there  are  some  forty-four  thousand  words  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  and  each  character  rep- 
resents a  different  combination  of  these  words.  To 
read  this  queer  jargon  of  ink  splashes  requires  an 
amount  or  erudition  that  almost  any  one. 
the  Chinese  mummy  color  in  his  skin, 
proud  to  have  mastered.     Then,  too,  tti 
each  character  determines  its  meaning, 
an  important  part  in  the  strange  tongue. 
We  who  know  our  Chinatown  as  the  Eastern  tourist 


white  or  with 
might  well  be 
e  inflection  of 

Sound  plays 


rw  it,  realize  th! 
to  the  naked  eye  and  per, 
tril.  The  Chinatown  tha 
yet  not  of  us.  that  burroi 


t  the  superficial  is  visible 
Je  to  the  indignant  nos- 
5  its  alien  life  among  us 
[tderground.  that  moves 
i  unseen,  mysterious  and 
*  h  >ch  the  world  at  large 
are  relentless,  its  super- 
ig.  its  purpose  ambitious 
unbelievable.  It  wor- 
into  the  heart  of  trade 
beyond  its  borders  and  cheapens  the  labor  of  whiter 
hands:  it  makes  of  itself  a  picturesque  plague  spot  on 
the  city's  map:  it  murders  without  compunction  or  fear 
of  consequences:  it  is  ever  repulsive,  ever  fascinating. 


has  little  conception.  It 
stitions  manifold  and  bev 
and  its  barbarities  well 
ships  its  hideous  idol 
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LILLIAN  FERGUSON. 


Startling  though  the  statement  may 
be.  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  Henry 
P.  Dimond,  the  well-known  San  Fran- 
cisco lawyer,  once  held  up  a  stage  in 
Mendocino  County  and  escaped  punishment 
tor  the  crime.  You  would  never  in  the  wide, 
wide  world  suspect  Mr.  Dimond  of  being  a 
highwayman.  He  is  the  very  antithesis  of 
one's  preconceived  notions  of  what  a  thor- 
oughbred highwayman  should  look  like. 

But  this  is  not  telling  you  how  Mr.  Di- 
mond, aided  bv  a  friend  who  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  party  of  the  second  part, 
held  up  a  six-horse  stage. 

The  two  gentlemen  had  been  on  a  hunting 
trip  and  were  making  their  wav  along  the 
county  road.  They  had  been  out  camping 
for  ten  days.  and.  as  everybody  knows,  ten 
davs  in  the  wilderness  without  a  shave,  and 
sleeping  in  a  blanket  on  the  ground,  will 
change  even  a  dude  into  a  ferocious-looking 
anarchist,  though  at  heart  he  may  be  as 
harmless  as  a  glass  of  skimmed  milk. 

What  Mr.  Dimond  and  his  companion 
looked  like  may  be  left  to  the  imagination. 
It  must  have  beggared  description  — else 
that  hold-up  would  never  have  taken  place 
and  this  story  would  never  have  been  told. 

To  go  back  to  that  country  road.  They 
were  carrying  their  guns  and  a  camera. 
Presently.'  as  they  neared  a  sharp  bend  in 
the  road  they  heard  the  stage  coming.  Now. 
the  party  of  the  second  part  was  an  enthu- 
siastic amateur  photographer.  He  had  al- 
ways yearned  to  have  a  shot  at  a  six-horse 
stage  in  action.  Here  was  that  chance.  He 
saw  a  tree  stump  at  the  side  of  the  road. 
Just  the  place  for  his  camera  to  catch  the 
stage  as  it  came  in  sight  at  full  speed.  Run- 
ning toward  it,  he  placed  the  instrument 
with  its  little  brass  front  on  the  stump.  Mr. 
Dimond  charging  after  him  with  his  gun  in 
order  to  get  out  of  the  wav  of  the  horses. 

The  stage  whirled  into  sight.  There  was 
a  cloud  of  dust,  a  sharp  "  Whoa  !  "  from  the 
box.  the  leaders  jumped  back,  the  harness 
clattered,  and  the  driver  held  up  both  hands. 

■'  For  God's  sake  don't  shoot,  gentle- 
men." he  begged.  "  I'll  hand  over  the 
Wells-Fargo  box  it  you  want  it." 

A  maiden  lady  sitting  beside  the  driver 
screamed  and  swooned  on  his  shoulder. 
Two  commercial  travelers  on  the  top  of  the 
stage  stared  with  bulging  eyes  at  the  men 
in  the  road.  The  inside  passengers  poked 
their  heads  out  curiously,  then  sat  paralyzed 
with  fear  while  one  of  them  tossed  out  a 
purse  which  fell  on  Mr.  Dimond's  left  foot. 

"Mein  Gott  in  Himmel,"  moaned  the 
Teuton  who  had  delivered  the  booty  over  to 
the  supposed  enemy,  "  it  you  blow  out  mine 
brains  out,  what  will  mine  poor  frau  do  ?  " 

There  was  a  critical  half  moment  in  which 
each  side  tried  to  sum  up  the  situation  and 
what  was  best  to  do.  Then  Mr.  Dimond 
stepped  forward  and  made  the  speech  of  his 
life.  Not  in  point  of  eloquence,  perhaps,  but 
in  the  electrical  effect  it  had  upon  his  audi- 
ence. 

"Gentleman  and  ladies,"  he  said,  "we 
want  neither  your  money  nor  your  lite.  We 
are  campers,  not  criminals." 

Then  the  driver  clambered  down  from  his 
box.  produced  a  flask  from  his  pocket  and 
offered  it  to  the  two  bandits.  They  drank  in 
silence.  The  drummers,  who  had  been  trav- 
eling for  rival  houses  and  were  deadly  ene- 
mies, fervently  shook  hands.  The  lady  on 
the  box  sat  up  and  asked  if  her  hat  was  on 
straight.  The  Teuton  wept  for  joy,  the 
driver  cracked  his  whip,  and  the  calvacade 
moved  on. 

But.  after  all,  the  party  of  the  second 
part  did  not  get  his  picture  of  a  stage  and 
six  in  action.  And.  best  of  all,  nobody  was 
killed,  although  there  were  seven  pistols,  all 
told,  in  the  passengers'  pockets.  Which 
shows  that  the  professional  highwayman  is 
not  entitled  to  much  credit  for  bravery.  Mr. 
Dimond  thinks  nothing  is  easier. 


Californians  should  use  California  olive 
oil  and  no  other.  There  is  no  better  oil  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  than  is  grown  and 
sold  within  our  borders.  Why  Californians 
should  persist  in  patronizing  the  foreign 
product  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  is  surpris- 
ing. Complaint  is  made  by  many  that  they 
can  not  get  the  pure  article  unless  they  buy 
an  imported  brand.  This  is  not  true.  It  is 
merely  a  lame  excuse  for  adhering  to  habit. 
If  Californians  would  only  stand  by  home 
industry  consistently  and  persistently,  this 
State  of  ours  would  be  immeasurably  the 


better  off  for  their  loyalty,  and  that  which 
brings  prosperity  to  the  State  benefits  all  of 
us  more  or  less  indirectly. 

As  to  the  law,  it  is  very  explicit  in  regard 
to  olive  oil.   Section  ist  says : 

••That  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  every 
article,  substance,  or  compound,  or  oil  other 
than  that  extracted  solely  from  the  fruit  of 
the  olive  tree,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  imi- 
tation olive  oil." 

It  also  requires  that  every  bottle,  can,  or 
other  vessel  containing  imitation  olive  oil 
shall  have  a  label  bearing  the  words:  '■Imi- 
tation Olive  Gil."  in  24-point  type  —  which 
is  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  height  — 
of  Gothic  face,  and  must  also  have  the  name 
and  address  of  the  manufacturer. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  law  is  being 
violated,  but  it  rests  with  intelligent  con- 
sumers whether  the  spurious  article  shall 
find  a  sale. 

Let  Californians  demand  pure  olive  oil  of 
California  manufacture  and  they  will  get  it. 


LOVE'S  WAYS. 

Does  Love  bring  peace  ?   Aye.  more :  a  glad 
rejoicing. 
Happier  far  than  song  of  merry  bird. 
In  language  of  its  own  it  finds  a  voicing. 
Sweeter  than  any  speech  the  ear  hath 
heard : 

Clearer  than  spoken  word. 

Does  Love  endure  ?   Aye.  ceaseless  as  the 
ocean ; 

Firm  as  a  rock  o'er  which  mad  billows 
break. 

There  is  no  limit  to  its  deep  devotion, 
No  sacrifice  too  great  for  one  to  make 
For  its  dear,  cherished  sake. 

Does  Love  change  ?   Aye ;  the  idle  breath  of 
summer 

Whispering  low  to  fragrant  (lowers  en- 
twined, 

Is  not  more  faithless  than  this  fair  new- 
comer. 

But  oh,  unlike  the  sighing,  swaying  wind. 
Love  leaves  a  trace  behind. 

Does  Love  die?   Aye— then  lo,  at  night 
uprisen. 

A  wan  and  vengeful  spirit  slips  its  chain 
And  cheats  us  of  our  rest.    Forsakes  its 
prison 

To  glide  into  our  dreams  and  wake  the 
pain 

We  thought  forever  slain. 


A  thrilling  incident  at  a  well-known  sum- 
mer resort  has  brought  a  bunch  of  gray- 
hairs  to  the  head  of  one  of  San  Francisco's 
society  matrons.  If  she  had  been  one  of  the 
strong-minded  sisterhood,  it  would  not  have 
caused  her  the  mental  anguish  that  it  did. 
tor  no  cool-headed,  intrepid  woman  would 
have  brought  on  nervous  prostration  by- 
getting  scared  completely  out  of  her  wits  be- 
cause a  man  

But  I'm  getting  ahead  of  my  story. 

The  lady  in  question  accompanied  two  of 
her  friends.  Mr.  and  Airs.  Blank,  to  the 
mountain  resort  referred  to.  The  hotel  was 
very  much  crowded  and  it  was  not  possible 
to  obtain  adjoining  rooms,  much  to  the  ner- 
vous woman's  regret.  She  had  an  absurd 
idea  that  tire  or  some  other  calamity  might 
at  any  moment  occur  and  she  wanted  to  be 
within  at  least  screeching  distance  of  friends. 

Now,  women  who  go  about  looking  for 
trouble,  generally  find  it.  It  was  along 
about  two  A.  M.  that  my  lady  found  hers. 

She  had  lain  awake  until  that  ghostly 
hour,  listening  for  vague  alarms.  Presently 
she  actually  did  hear  something  that 
sounded  suspicious.  There  were  stealthy 
footsteps  passing  her  door,  which  was  near 
the  foot  of  a  stairway.  A  hand,  feeling  its 
way  in  the  dark,  scraped  over  her  door  knob. 
Her  heart  turned  a  somersault  or  two,  but 
the  steps  made  their  slow,  cautious  way  up- 
stairs. They  entered  the  room  directly  over 
hers.  She  sat  up  in  bed.  her  eyes  bulging 
like  two  buttons  on  a  barn  door. 

Was  it  a  burglar  ?  Would  he  return  to 
burgle  the  lower  floor,  too  ? 

Suddenly  there  was  a  noise  above  —  a 
brief  struggle  and  a  heavy  fall,  together 
with  a  queer  gurgling  sound  that  sent  her 
nightcap  up  at  least  an  inch  on  her  head, 
where  the  hair  had  risen  with  terror. 


Then  came  silence.    But  soon  another 
sound  caught  her  now  agonized  ears.  It 
was  the  unmistakable  drip-drop  of  some- 
thing on  the  cover  of  her  bed.    It  occurred 
at  regular  intervals.    Finally  — 
though  how  she  got  the  strength  to 
do  it  she  doesn't  yet  know  — she 
lit  a  candle  at  the  bedside  and 
held  it  aloft. 
'S'death  !   'S'blood  ! 
The  counterpane  was  stained  dark 
red.    From  the  ceiling  a  tiny  stream 
oozed  down.    Drip- drop,  drip- 
drop  . 

Springing  by  superhuman  effort  from  that 
couch  of  horror,  and  fleeing  down  the  hall, 
she  finally  reached  the  apartment  of  her 
friends,  told  them  that  murder  had  been 
committed  in  the  room  above  her,  then 
fainted  in  a  heap  on  the  floor. 

The  landlord  was  hastily  aroused.  The 
door  was  broken  open.  Arid  there,  lying  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  was  an  inebriated 
guest,  sound  asleep,  and  beside  him  a  once- 
tilled  demijohn  of  claret  which  had  been 
broken  in  a  collision  with  the  bedpost,  while 
its  owner  was  stumbling  about  in  the  dark, 
hunting  for  a  match. 


SUnMER  FANCIES 

rodaj  I  wander  In'  a  brook 

Whose  banks  are  green  with  moss  and  tern. 

Where,  just  beyond  the  rippling  turn. 
An  oak  tree  hides  a  little  nook 

Leaf-strewn  and  restful.   Even  so 

I  came  this  way  a  year  ago. 

The  day  is  yet  at  fever  heat ; 
The  birds  and  bees  have  hushed  their  tune : 
Slow  throbs  the  languid  pulse  of  noon. 

But  here  are  shadows,  cool  and  sweet 
As  when  the  moon  hung  round  and  low 
That  summer  night  a  year  ago. 

Or  hermit  dell,  or  haunts  of  men. 

Or  silver  moon,  or  golden  sun. 

How  slow  the  sands  of  life  have  run 
Their  dull,  unheeded  course  since  then  ! 

What  matters  it  if  swift  or  slow  ?  — 

We  parted  here,  a  year  ago. 


The  train  conductor  has  troubles  of  his 
own.  Life,  to  him,  means  something  more 
than  migrating  from  one  car  to  another  and 
punching  tickets.  He  must  keep  continually 
upon  the  lookout  tor  people  who  intend  to 
get  the  best  of  him  if  they  can.  and  one  of 


knows  she  is.  He  can't  very  well  drop  her 
offspring  out  of  the  window,  or  use  brute 
force  to  make  its  parent  hand  over  the  price 
of  the  ticket  to  which  the  company  is  clearly 
entitled.  Woman's  sex  is  sometimes  her 
greatest  protection.  If  a  father,  now,  at- 
tempted to  pass  a  ten-year  bov  or  girl  off  as 
five,  the  indignant  conductor  might  get  some 
satisfaction  out  of  the  encounter.  But  with 
a  woman  ?   Ah,  that's  different. 

It  pains  me  to  admit  it.  but  when  a  woman 
decides  to  tell  whoppers,  she  goes  about  it 
with  a  nonchalance  and  a  degree  of  obstinacy 
nothing  short  of  shameful.  I  once  witnessed 
an  altercation  between  a  Portuguese  pas- 
senger and  a  conductor,  in  which  the  latter 
was  worsted  — as  he  usually  is.  The  woman 
was  riding  between  stations,  and  so  was 
entitled  to  a  seat  in  a  first-class  coach.  She 
had  with  her  a  girl  of  at  least  nine,  long- 
legged  and  awkward  as  a  young  ostrich. 
When  they  sat  down  the  girl's  head  was  on 
a  level  with  the  mother's.  As  soon  as  the 
conductor  hove  in  sight,  however,  a  change 
took  place.  The  girl  slid  down  into  the  seat 
and  pulled  her  hat  over  her  eyes.  She  was 
trying  to  look  less  than  five  vears  old.  and 
the  subterfuge  was  ridiculous.  Of  course, 
the  conductor  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance. 

■'  Where  is  the  girl's  ticket  ?  "  he  demanded 
sternly.    The  woman  eved  him  like  a  sphinx. 

"  No  gotta  the  tick."  she  replied.  "  No 
tiva  the  year  yet." 

"  Stand  up."  said  the  conductor  to  the 
child.  She  would  have  refused  but  did  not 
dare,  so  she  gradually  uncoiled  herself  from 
under  the  seat  and  stood,  almost  reaching 
the  shoulder  of  the  knight  of  the  bell-punch. 

"  Not  five  ?  "  he  repeated,  accusingly. 

•'  No."  stoically  responded  the  infant's 
mother  —  "she  verra  bigga  the  age." 

Then  the  conductor  tried  threats.  The 
woman  persisted  in  her  prevarication.  Pres- 
ently the  station  was  reached  where  thev 
were  to  get  off. 

"  Next  time."  thundered  the  conductor 
from  the  platform,  "you'll  pay  foi  that  kid 
or  you  don't  ride." 

But  I  noted  the  gleam  of  satisfaction  in 
that  "  dago"  woman's  eye  as  she  scuttled 
down  the  platform  with  her  young  sapling 
of  a  daughter  behind  her.  And  I'll  wager 
all  the  peanut  butcher's  stock  on  the  train 
that  she  doesn't  "pay  for  that  kid  next 
time." 


MATILDA  CANYON,  SOUTHERN  CALITOPN 


his  chief  causes  of  annoyance  is  the  woman 
with  the  child  whom  she  is  ready  to  swear 
has  not  seen  five  birthdays. 

What,  pray,  is  a  conductor  to  do  when  a 
woman  calmly  deceives  him  as  to  the  age  of 
her  progeny,  in  order  to  evade  the  payment 
of  a  half-fare?  He  can't  tell  her  she  is  a 
cheerful  liar,  although  in  his  inmost  soul  he 


This  is  the  tale  of  a  shirt. 

The  shirt  belongs  to  Ser- 
geant Ellsworth  of  Company 
F.  51st  Iowa,  and  the  sergeant 
is  as  good-looking  a  young 
■•  non-com  "  officer  as  there  is 
at  the  Presidio  —  at  least,  so 
say  the  girls,  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  such  minor  matters 
as  the  comeliness  of  men  in 
uniform. 

Well.  Sergeant  Ellsworth  is 
rather  particular  about  his  per- 
sonal appearance  when  away 
from  camp.  Knocking  around 
the  tent  and  the  company 
street,  he  doesn't  mind  very 
much  if  he  is  decorated  with 
Presidio  real  estate  and  his 
hat  is  balanced  over  one  ear. 
In  society,  though,  it  is  quite 
different.  It  is  then  that  the 
sergeant,  who  left  a  reputation 
behind  him  in  his  Iowa  home  of 
being  the  best  dressed  young 
fellow  within  a  radius  of  fifty 
miles,  looks  like  a  soldier  who 
has  just  stepped  out  of  a  band- 
box, so  neat  is  he. 

The  other  night  the  sergeant 
was  invited  to  a  party,  so, 
the  dav  before,  he  carefully 
washed  the  new  shirt  that 
Uncle  Sam  had  issued  to  him 
a  short  time  previously,  and 
hung  it  up  to  dry.  The  piece  of 
blue  flannel  flapped  all  day  in 
the  teeth  of  a  Presidio  breeze, 
and  was  gathered  in  toward 
nightfall  by  its  owner,  who 
proceeded  to  exchange  it  for 
the  much-soiled  garment  in 
which  he  had  returned  from  an 
all-day  trip  over  the  hills  at 
target  practice. 

But  something  was  the  mat- 
ter with  that  shirt.  The  ser- 
geant pulled  it  over  his  head, 
and  put  one  tist  through  an 
armhole.  He  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  crawl  inside  his 
canteen  as  to  get  any  further. 
Nor  could  he  take  the  thing  off. 
The  longer  he  wriggled,  the 
mure  exasperating  became  his  predicament. 
Failing  to  extricate  himself  from  the  smoth- 
ering grasp  of  the  garment  into  which  he  had 
vainly  endeavored  to  squeeze  himself,  and 
by  this  time  very  red  in  the  face  with  the 
violent  exertion,  he  called  hoarsely  for  help. 
Fancy  a  brave  soldier  meeting  his  Water- 
loo in  the  guise  of  a  piece  of  flannel,  hug- 


ging  his  throat  with  the  affection  of  a  boa- 
constructor!  A  private  ran  to  the  rescue, 
and  after  several  wrenches,  succeeded  in 
peeling  off  the  blue  skin  which  the  sergeant 
was  attaching  to  his  epidermis. 

The  shirt  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
Made  of  cheap  material,  it  had  shrunk  to  a 
third  of  its  original  size ;  but  the  sergeant, 
in  his  haste  to  get  to  the  scene  of  evening 
festivities,  had  not  observed  its  ensmalled 
condition. 

That  is  why  there  was  one  vacant  chair  at 
the  party. 

I  understand  that  before  embarking  for 
Manila.  Sergeant  Ellsworth  will  give  his 
shirt  another  washing  and  another  dance  in 
the  Presidio  breeze.  After  which  he  will  en- 
close it  in  an  envelope  and  send  it  home  as 
a  curio,  showing  what  San  Francisco  climate, 
aided  and  abetted  by  swindling  clothing 
contractors,  can  do  when  working  together 
in  perfect  harmony  as  destroyers  of  a  good- 
looking  sergeant's  happiness. 


NEW  GOLD. 


ITEMS. 


COnnUNICATION. 

EDITOR  TRAVELER,  Dear  Sir :— In  the  Sep- 
tember Traveler,  in  an  article  entitled 
••Marine  Freaks,"  1  notice  some  very  gross 
inaccuracies  anent  the  "  Staghound  "  and 
"  Gamecock."  which  I  think  ought  to  be 
corrected,  inasmuch  as  THE  TRAVELER  is  a 
recognized  authority  on  matters  of  that 
kind.  The  above  steamers  were  built  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  and  were  outfitted  in 
Astoria,  and  started  from  here,  and  were 
brought  back  here  disabled.  These  steam- 
ers never  saw  Seattle,  neither  did  the  "Elihu 
Thomson." 

Astoria  is  a  small  city,  but  we  wanted  you 
to  know  that  we  do  exist  and  that  ships  are 
fitted  out  here  as  well  as  in  Seattle. 

Hoping  this  may  at  least  enlighten  you  as 
to  the  above-mentioned  steamers,  1  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

R.  T.  BURNETT, 

Room  107,  Shanahan  Building,  Astoria, 
Oregon. 

[Upon  investigation  we  find  the  above 
statement  correct.  The  substitution  of  Se- 
attle for  Astoria  was  made  through  misin- 
formation. The  article  and  photos  were 
otherwise  authentic— Ed.] 


Mr.  M.  M.  Potter,  proprietor  of  the  well- 
known  Hotel  Van  Nuys  at  Los  Angeles,  has 
recently  secured  a  lease  of  an  additional 
hostelry  in  that  city,  located  on  Broadway, 
between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets,  and  it 
will  bear  the  title  of  the  Van  Nuys  Annex. 
It  is  a  new,  four-story  building  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  rooms,  and  though  it  will 
be  run  in  connection  with  the  main  hotel,  it 
will  be  independent  in  its  general  manage- 
ment. The  Annex  is  being  elaborately  fur- 
nished, and  not  a  single  modern  improvement 
has  been  omitted  in  the  plans.  Broadway 
is  assuredly  the  coming  business  street  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  as  Mr.  Potter  has  proven 
his  capability  in  the  management  of  large 
enterprises,  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  pre- 
dicting a  success  tor  the  new  venture. 


Sometime  during  the  present  month  will 
witness  the  opening  of  the  Hotel  Green  at 
Pasadena,  with  its  magnificent  new  annex 
just  across  the  street.  The  annex  is  quite 
as  imposing  as  the  original  main  building, 
and  has  been  most  elaborately  fitted  and 
furnished.  The  Green  will  still  remain  un- 
der the  management  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Holmes, 
and  who  is  really  responsible  for  the  splen- 
did success  it  has  achieved  ever  since  he 
assumed  its  control. 


A  SOVEREIGN  REHEDY. 

Dr.  Parker's  Cough  Cure.  One  dose  will 
stop  a  cough.  It  never  fails.  Try  it.  Price 
twenty-five  cents.  For  sale  by  all  druggists. 
GEO.  DAHLBENDER  &  CO.,  214  Kearny 
Street.   Sole  Agents. 


We  understand  that  the  Little  Brewster 
at  San  Diego  (as  it  is  affectionately  termed) 
is  doing  a  good  business.  The  new  cafe,  run 
on  the  European  plan,  is  proving  satisfac- 
tory both  to  the  proprietor  and  his  guests. 
The  Brewster  has  always  been  a  model  of 
neatness  and  good  service. 


Our  well-known  boniface,  Mr.  Jno.  T. 
Sullivan,  has  taken  a  lease  of  the  Oriel 
Hotel  in  San  Francisco,  and  has  purchased 
the  entire  furnishings  throughout.  He  takes 
possession  about  the  first  instant.  Mr. 
Sullivan  is  well  and  favorably  known  in 
connection  with  the  Sea  Beach  Hotel  at 
Santa  Cruz. 


RELEASED. 

WRITTEN  FOR  THE  TRAVELER  BY 
JULIETTE  ESTELLE  MATHIS. 

Ho,  for  the  emerald  mountain  slope. 
The  chaparral  and  the  green  live-oak. 
A  glimpse  of  the  flitting  fairy  folk. 
A  hammock  swung  with  a  swaying  rope, 
In  my  swelling  breast  a  heart  of  hope ! 

Out  of  the  crowded,  smothering  town, 
Far  away  from  the  hot.  paved  street, 
Out  in  tlie  forest  wild  and  sweet. 
Out  where  the  leaves  come  fluttering  down. 
Where  fragrant  (lowers  the  meadows  crown  ! 

No  hothouse  blossoms  today  for  me : 
They  speak  of  prisons  and  alien  lands ; 
I  fain  would  sever  all  chains  and  bands 
As  snared  things  madly  strive  to  be  free  ; 
To  fields  I  hasten,  to  shore  and  sea  ! 

Away  from  cities  and  human  herds 

1  seek  for  silence  and  solitude, 

Where  Nature's  symphonies  sigh  subdued  — 

The  undertone  of  the  nesting  birds, 

Those  tenderest  songs  devoid  of  words. 

Away  from  jarring  noise  and  strife 
To  woodland  shadows  and  wet,  salt  sands 
Whose  foaming  breakers  will  cool  my  hands. 
Where  the  earth,  the  air,  and  waves  are  rite 
With  the  heart  of  God  and  soul  of  life ! 


HIND  THE  SPRINKLIN'  CART. 

WRITTEN  FOR  THE  TRAVELER  BY  ARTHUR  MAC- 
DONALD  DOLE. 

When  the  summer  days  wuz  hot. 
Me  an'  Bill  'n  my  dog  Trot 
Used  to  ride  the  sprinklin'  cart, 
Feelin'  mighty  big  'n  smart : 
'Cause  yer  see  the  other  kids, 
Didn't  have  no  Uncle  Sids, 
What  drove  city  sprinklin'  teams 
Squirtin'  dandy  water  streams. 

Me  an'  Bill  we  went  barefoot, 

So  as  we  could  take  'n  put 

Both  our  feet  down  where  'twuz  wet. 

Underneath  the  water  jet ; 

Gee  !  — the  stream  comes  spurtin'  out, 

Like  a  playin'  water  spout, 

Makin'  muddy  puddles,  where 

Jes'  before  the  dust  wuz  there. 

Bet  we  kicked  our  feet  around, 
'Tween  the  water  an'  the  ground  ! 
Urn  !  —  it  felt  so  bully  nice. 
When  that  water,  cold  as  ice, 
Trickled  down  in  runnin'  rows 
Kinder  ticklin'  'tween  yer  toes. 
Made  yer  think  0'  swimmin'  tanks. 
Fishin'  ponds,  n'  river  banks. 

Ev'ry  summer  people  skip 

Off  fer  a  vacation  trip, 

To  the  mountains,  woods,  'r  well 

To  some  whoppin'  beach  hotel ; 

Humph  '.  —  don't  care  if  1  can't  go  — 

Guess  1  have  as  much  fun  ;  so  ! 

Ridin'  on  the  hinder  part 

O'  mv  uncle's  sprinklin'  cart. 


A  BURRO'S  SOLILOQUY. 

He  stood  by  the  fence  of  a  mountain  ranch. 

A  pitiful,  sad-eved  burro; 
There  wasn't  an  edible  leaf  or  branch, 
And  the  alkali  ground 
For  miles  around 
Showed  never  a  sign  of  furrow. 

'Ah  me."  he  sighed,  "  I'm  sad,  it's  so. 
But  life  is  an  endless  tussle. 
They  have  let  me  go 
In  sand  and  snow, 
For  they  know  I  am  used  to  rustle. 

'  I  can  go  a  day  on  a  sardine  can, 
And  two  on  a  scrap  of  leather : 
I  have  lived  a  week  on  a  Chinese  fan. 
And  it's  even  plain 
That  I  sometimes  gain 
On  only  a  change  of  weather. 

•  The  lazy  ones  feed  on  hay.  indeed. 
But  I.  who  have  nerve  and  muscle, 

They  say  '  He'll  do. 

He'll  worrv  through  — 
He's  a  wonderful  brute  to  rustle  ! '  " 


BETRAYED. 

LIZETTE  WOODWORTH  REESE. 

She  is  false,  oh  Death,  she  is  fair! 
Let  me  hide  my  head  on  thy  knee ; 
Blind  mine  eyes',  dull  mine  ears,  oh  Death  ! 
She  hath  broken  my  heart  for  me  ! 

Give  me  a  perfect  dream  : 

Find  me  a  rare,  dim  place ; 
But  let  not  her  voice  come  nigh. 

And  keep  out  her  face  — her  face! 


THAT  REMINDS  ME. 


Even  the  treadmill  will  turn  when  trodden 
upon. 

V 

"  What  are  you  crying  for,  little  boy  ?  " 
"  Because  I've  been  whipped  !  " 
"And  what  were  you  whipped  for  ?  " 
"  Because  I  was  crying  !  " 


Chilkoot  Charlie—"  I  say,  what  sort  ot 
cuff  buttons  is  them  ?  " 

Skaguay  Sam—"  The  real  thing,  mv  boy. 
They  are  carved  from  genuine  corned  beef." 


Visiting  Minister— "And  you  say  that  vou 
were  brought  to  this  by  criminal  careless- 
ness ?  " 

Convicted  Burglar— "  Yes ;  I  forgot  to 
chloroform  the  dog." 


"  James,"  said  the  milkman  to  his  new 
boy,  "  d'ye  see  what  I'm  a  doin'?  " 

"  Yes.  sir,"  replied  James,  "  you're  pour- 
in'  water  into  the  milk." 
.  "  Not  at  all,  James  ;  I'm  pourin'  milk  into 
the  water.  So,  if  anybody  asks  you  if  I  put 
water  into  the  milk.'  you  can  tell  'em  no. 
Always  stick  to  the  truth,  James.  Cheatin' 
is  bad  enough,  but  lyin'  is  wuss." 


"  I  realize,"  said  the  stamp  on  the  love 
letter,  "that  I  am  not  sticking  exactly  to 
facts." 

•  j* 

•  •  What  h  a  pp  e  n  s  when  Greek  meets 
Greek  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  suppose  they  stop  and  say  mean 
things  about  tin  Turks." 


Grandpa  invited  Dorothy  to  go  with  him 
to  feed  the  chickens  in  the  morning  after  her 
arrival  at  the  farm.  On  her  return  to  the 
house  she  inquired,  shyly:  "Grandpa,  do 
all  hens  eat  with  their  noses?" 


"  Come  on,"  said  the  first  flea,  as  he 
hopped  from  the  brown  bear's  left  foreleg: 
"come  over  and  join  me  at  a  short  golf 
game." 

"  Golf !  "  exclaimed  the  second  flea,  hastily 
taking  a  bite  of  hyena.  "  where  in  the  realm 
of  Barnum  are  we  to  play  golf  ?  " 

••  Why."  said  the  first  flea,  "over  on  the 
lvnx.  of  course." 


"  Patrick,  you  were  on  a  bad  spree  yes- 
terday." 

"Yis,  Mr.  Ellis,  I  was.  Bless  me  if  1 
weren't  a-layin'  in  the  gutter  w'd  a  pig. 
Father  Ryan  came  along,  looked  at  me.  and 
says,  says  he :  '  One  is  known  by  the  com- 
panv  he  capes.' " 

"And  did  vou  get  up.  Patrick  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  the  pig  did." 


"  He's  a  great  editor,  isn't  he  ?  "  said  one 
reporter  to  another. 

"  I  should  say  so.  Why,  he  gets  so  used 
to  saying  '  we  '  that  he  often  pays  two  fares 
on  the  'bus." 

Mother—"  When  I  gave  each  of  you  boys 
an  orange,  Charlie,  you  said  vou  wouldn't 
eat  vours  until  after  dinner.  And  you.  Jack, 
said  the  same.    Have  you  deceived  me  ?  " 

Charlie— "  No,  mother:  we  didn't  eat  our 
own  oranges.  I  ate  Jack's  and  he  ate 
mine." 

V 

"  I  have  one  request  to  make."  said  the 
pretty  typist,  when  she  had  accepted  her 
emplover's  proposal  of  marriage. 

"  Name  it.  mv  love." 

"Let  me  select  my  successor  at  the  desk." 
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Magistrate— "And  what  did  the  prisoner 
say  when  you  told  him  that  vou  would  ha>  e 
him  arrested  ?  " 

Complainant  —  "He  answered  mechani- 
cally, yer  worship." 

"  Explain." 

"  He  hit  me  cm  the  head  with  a  hammer." 


Scribbler—"  There's  a  sign.  '  Rare  books  ' 
exhibited.    Let's  go  in." 
Pennibs— "  What  for  ?  " 
"  I  want  to  see  a  check  book." 


Grump—  "One  false  step  in  life  may  lead 
to  irreparable  disaster." 

Spooner— "  I  know  that  well.  I  loved  a 
girl  who  thought  me  a  hero  until  I  fell  down 
a  coal  hole  when  lifting  mv  hat  to  her." 


A  GLIMPSE. 

WILLIAM  WATSON. 

Just  for  a  day  vou  crossed  my  life's  dull 
track. 

Put  my  ignobler  dreams  to  sudden  shame. 
Went  your  bright  way  and  left  me  to  fall 
back 

On  my  own  world  of  poorer  deed  and  aim  : 

To  fall  back  on  my  meaner  world  and  feel 
Like  one  who.  dwelling  in  some  smoke- 
dimmed  town. 
In  a  brief  pause  of  labor's  sullen  wheel 
Passed  from  the  street's  dead  dust  and 
factory's  frown : 

In  stainless  daylight  saw  the  pure  seas  roll. 
Saw  mountains  pillowed  on  the  perfect 
sky, 

Then  journeyed  home,  to  carry  in  his  soul 
The  torment  of  the  difference  till  he  die. 


Paso  robles  hotel, 

PASO  ROBI  F.S.  CALIFORNIA. 
OTTO  E.  NEVER,      PROPRIETOR  . 

UNDER  NEW  AND  EXPERIENCED 
MANAGEMENT. 


GREATEST  HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE 
RESORT  ON  THE  COAST. 

Cures  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Pen  Paralysis, 
Kidney  and  Stomach  Troubles,  and  all 
Skin  Diseases. 
RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN. 
HOT  MUD  AND  SULPHUR  BATHS. 
SULPHUR.  IRON  AND  SODA  SPRINGS. 

New  Hotel  and  Cottages.  Paid  Orchestra. 

Camping  Privileges. 

DRINK  PASO  ROBl.ES  SODA  WATER. 


•  Home 
Comforts 

Are  rarely  to  be  obtained  at  a  rcst.ui 
rant,  but  it  is  just  this  feature  that 
has  inaJe  ours  popular. 

i*  "SWAIN'S" 

the  surrounJings  are  refineJ,  comfortable 
fend  attractive.  We  employ  the  best  of 
chefs,  and  our  service  Is  neat,  tasty  anj 
prompt. 

213  Sutter  Street, 

Near  Kearny,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

•  Table  d'Holc,  $1.00,  5  lo  8  p.  m. 


CALIFORNIA         a.  d.  Cheshire, 
UNDERTAKING  CO.  Prts.«ndMgr. 

FINEST  FUNERAL  PARLORS  IN  THE  CITY. 
Tel.  Main  071     S.  W.  cor.  Stockton  &  (ieary  Sts 
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EMBROIDERY  AS  AN  ART. 

ELAINE  HOLLIS. 

ITH  the  progress  made  in  other  branches 
of  artistic  decoration,  embroidery  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  "thing  of 
beauty,"  and  a  joy  to  its  feminine 
devotees  no  less  than  to  those  who 
appreciate  the  results  of  their  handi- 
work. The  delicate  coloring  and  shading  of  flowers, 
the  grace  and  fidelity  to  nature  of  their  outlines,  and 
the  pleasing  intricacies  of  conventional  designs  afford 
a  Held  and  a  pastime  — as  well  as  a  source  of  financial 
profit— to  women  everywhere.  Certainly  no  line  of 
occupation  could  be  more  suitable  or  congenial  for 
them. 

"  The  art  of  embroidery,"  says  one  who  knows,  "  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration,  and  its  methods  should 
be  studied  by  those  who  attempt  textile  decoration. 
1  here  is  a  mistaken  popular  idea  that  embroidery  is  a 
thing  to  be  'picked  up'  rather  than  conscientiously 
studied.    No  fault  of  this  sort  can  be  found  with  the 
old  embroideries,  because  they  were  executed  in  con- 
vents for  the  purpose  of  church  decoration,  or  bv 
workers  holding  commissions  of  great  value  from  the 
courts,  and  therefore  received  such 
attention  as  should  be  accorded  a  tine 
art.    Modern  embroidery  as  it  is 
done  and  taught  in  the  schools 
abroad,  together  with  Japanese  and  i 
Chinese  work,  is  worthy  of  the 
history  of  the  art,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  our  popular 
Ame  rican  work  should 
not  be  as  excellent. 

"  fhe  general  A' 


in  the  other  arts  the  fundamental  principles  must  be 
mastered  before  any  results  can  be  produced." 

As  in  everything  else  pertaining  to  fashion,  one  fad 
gives  place  to  another  in  the  subjects  bidding  for  popu- 
larity in  the  realm  of  embroiderv.  The  newest  designs 
are  handsome  in  the  extreme.  Bold  or  delicate,  as  the 
case  may  be,  they  attract  and  hold  the  eye  of  art  ad- 
mirers. Among  the  most  pronounced  favorites  this 
season  are  the  American  Beauty,  Catherine  Mermet 
Marechal  Niel,  and  La  France  roses.  Extremely  dainty 
effects  are  seen  in  forget-me-nots,  maiden-hair  fern 
and  fuchias,  while  handsome  and  striking  displays  are 
observable  in  poppies,  orchids,  pansies,  carnations, 
pinks,  golden  rod,  and  morning  glories. 

The  most  complete  work  of  authority,  available  to 
all  at  the  modest  price  of  a  dime,  in  the  writer's  opinion 
is  an  illustrated  catalogue  just  issued  bv  the  Nonotuck 
bilk  Company,  at  535  Market  Street,  this  city  It  is 
an  invaluable  aid  to  beginners,  and  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion to  embroiderers  generally. 

OUR  NEW  ACCESSION  AS  A  RESORT. 


adaptation  of  embroidery  to 
household  linens  is  distinctly 
American,  and  it  is  one  of 
those  cases  in  which  a  thing 
set  apart  as  it  were  for  a  prescribed  purpose,  has  been 
translated,  so  to  speak,  into  a  popular  form.  This 
has  brought  the  uplifting  influence  of  such  an  art  into 
everyday  life." 

The  systematic  classification  of  stitches  is  interesting 
and  instructive.  There  are  seven  kinds  of  long  and 
short  stitches;  satin  has  two;  couching,  seven;  outline, 
five;  wound,  three;  buttonhole,  seven;  darning,  five- 
chain,  nine;  fancy,  thirteen. 

But  stitching,  in  the  embroidery  sense,  is  altogether 
different  from  the  ordinary  stitching  of  the  common 
sewer.  The  sewer  tries  to  conceal  her  work.  The 
embroiderer's  work  depends  for  effectiveness  and  excel- 
lence upon  the  stitches  themselves.  Says  an  expert : 
"  The  relation  of  stitches  to  the  art  of  embroidery  is  the 
same  as  the  relation  of  noise  to  music.  There  is,  how- 
ever, unfortunately  for  embroidery,  this  difference; 
one  may  arrive  at  some  sort  of  a  result  in  so-called 
embroidery,  especially  if  one  has  some  knowledge  of 
light  and  shade,  by  a  mere  'filling-in  '  process,  whereas 


As  a  resort  for  pleasure  seekers  or  those  desiring  a 
delightful  winter  climate,  Puerto  Rico  will  be  very  at- 
tractive as  soon  as  direct  and  fast  steam- 
ship lines  and  American  hotels  supply 
some  of  the  comforts  to  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  become  accus- 
tomed.   The  constant  breeze  from  the 
sea  by  day  and  the  land  at  night  renders 
the  climate  a  fairly  comfortable  one  even 
August,  and  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
almost  any  desired  altitude,  coupled  with 
the  mineral  springs  which  are  said  to 
abound,  will   make  the 
island  attractive  to  those 
seeking  health  as  well  as 
recreation.  In  the  cities  and 
towns  the  succession  of 
strange  sights  and  sounds 
presents  a  kaleidoscopic 
and  always  interesting 
spectacle.    The  street  ven- 
ders, carrying  their  stores 
upon  their  heads  or  in  huge 
panniers  upon  diminutive 
ponies,   announce  their 
wares  in  strange  and  not 
unmusical  cries,  long  lines 
o  t  rude  carts  drawn  by 
broad-horned  bullocks 
crowd  the  streets,  native 
women  smoking  black 
cigars   (lit  hither  and 
thither,   nude  children  of 
all  colors  and  ages  below 
eight  disport  themselves 
unconcernedly  upon  the 
sidewalks  and  streets,  while 
soldiers   and    officers  are 
everywhere,  busy  with 
their  duties  establishing 
order  and  new  conditions. 
On  the  country  roads  the  succession  of  mountains  and 
valleys  covered  with  tropical  growth,  dashing  moun- 
tain streams  and  overhanging  cliffs,  and  the  large 
sugar  and  coffee  plantations  dotted  with  the  tiny  houses 
of  their  native  workmen,  present  a  panorama  of  con- 
stant interest. 


to  time  all  hope  of  carrying  through  any  scheme  of  re- 
construction. 

First  of  all  they  had  a  legal  difference,  and  when  that 
had  disappeared,  they  had  a  difference  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  priority  of  certain  of  their  bonds 
When  that  had  disappeared,  thev  were  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  rebellion  in  Manila.   That  rebellion  lasted 
over  eighteen  months.    Toward  the  end  of  last  year 
they  thought  the  rebellion  was  becoming  dormant,  and 
that  Mr.  Higgins  might  possibly  be  able  soon  to  carry 
through  some  scheme  which  would  really  settle  their 
difficulties  as  far  as  possible,  and  give  them  a  chance 
of  working  quietly  in  the  future.    Unhappily,  the  out- 
break of  war  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  had 
rekindled  the  rebellion,  and  the  position  in  Manila  was 
now  so  serious  that  he  thought  there  could  be  no  two 
opinions,  that  they  would  not  be  wise  at  the  moment  to 
press  forward  any  scheme  of  reconstruction.  There- 
fore, in  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  it  was  well  that 
the  bondholders  should  give  the  company  extra  time, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  set  their  house  in  order.  Refer- 
ring to  the  general  position  of  the  company,  the  chair-  1 
man  said  he  wished  to  express  his  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Higgins  (the  superintendent  in  Manila),  and  his  excel- 
lent staff  in  the  great  peril  they  found  themselves  in. 
Mr.  Higgins  had  been  in  charge  of  the  railway  from  I 
the  time  it  was  opened  for  traffic,  and  he  had  had  an 
extremely  difficult  and  uphill  task  to  perform.  Theirs 
was  the  first  railway  built  in  the  island,  and  out  of  a 
native  population  he  had  built  up  an  excellent  and  re- 
liable railway  staff;  but,  in  addition  to  that,  he  had  had  ' 
to  cope  with  this  rebellion  in  Manila,  and  it  was  known 
that  the  native  classes  were  hostile  to  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment.   Mr.  Higgins  had  shown  so  much  tact  that 
he  had  received  the  thanks  of  the  Spanish  government 
for  the  assistance  he  had  rendered  it;  and  he  had  also 
kept  on  such  good  terms  with  the  native  employes  and 
with  the  company's  constituents  and  customers,  that 
practically  no  damage  had  been  done  to  the  railway  ' 
company  at  any  time.    Once  there  was  a  train  thrown 
off  the  rails;  but  it  was  quite  unintentional,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  rebels,  when  they  heard  of  it,  expressed 
their  great  regret,  and  said  orders  had  been  given  that 
no  damage  should  be  done  to  the  property  of  the  rail- 
way company,  as  they  were  not  fighting  against  them 
but  against  the  Spaniards.    Mr.  Higgins  had  had  to 
face  more  than  that.    At  present  the  rebels  had  in- 
vested Manila,  which  was  cut  off  on  the  land  side  by 
the  rebels,  and  on  the  sea  by  the  Americans.  They 
could  not  blame  the  rebels  for  taking  up  some  of  the 
rails,  thereby  suspending  some  of  the  traffic  of  the  rail- 
way company.    That  added  to  Mr.  Higgins'  anxieties, 
and  they  would  only  be  doing  right  in  expressing  their 
great  obligations  to  Mr.  Higgins  for  what  he  had  done 
for  the  railway— in  the  doing  of  which  that  gentleman 
certainly  had  a  rather  difficult  time. 


THE  MANILA  RAILWAY. 

There  is  but  one  railway  in  the  Philippines  and  it 
runs  between  Manila  and  Dagupan.  Its  general  man- 
ager, Mr.  Higgins,  has  been  compelled  to  exercise 
much  skill  in  maintaining  peaceful  relations  with  both 
the  Spanish  officials  and  the  rebels.  Not  long  ago 
there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Manila  Railway  Company 
in  London,  and  the  tribulations  of  its  manager  in  the 
land  of  the  Filipinos  was  an  interesting  theme  in  the 
line  of  subjects  discussed.  It  seems  that  circumstances 
over  which  the  company  had  no  control  had  arisen, 
which  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  put  off  from  time 


Explosions  play  strange  tricks  with  human  beings. 
Men  have  been  hurled  in  all  directions  and  at  great  dis- 
tance, yet  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  One  man,  blown 
across  a  river,  came  in  violent  contact  with  a  tree  and 
felled  it.  Another  was  sent  high  into  the  air  over  a 
second  building,  which,  exploding  in  turn,  sent  him 
still  further  on  his  aerial  journey.  A  physician  at  the 
Peabody  Museum,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  was  knocked 
senseless  by  the  explosion  of  an  ostrich  egg,  and  very 
nearly  lost  his  life.  The  egg  had  been  sent  from  Cape 
Town,  was  eighteen  inches  in  circumference  and 
w  eighed  four  pounds.  Desiring  to  preserve  the  embryo, 
the  doctor  proceeded  to  open  it  with  a  tile,  after  select- 
ing it  from  a  collection  of  eggs. 

Spontaneous  ignition  caused  an  explosion  of  blasting 
gelatine  in  England,  hurling  nine-inch  projectiles 
nearly  a  mile  away,  dismounting  two  nine-inch  guns 
and  destroying  their  carriages.  One  of  the  greatest 
explosions  of  modern  times  occurred  in  1880  at  Antwerp, 
at  a  factory  established  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up 
obsolete  metallic  cartridges.  The  report  was  plainly 
heard  thirty  miles  away,  millions  of  loaded  cartridges 
falling  into  the  air.  On  the  site  itself  nothing  remained 
but  an  acre  of  smoking  debris  which  burned  for  thirty 
hours,  thousands  of  barrels  of  oil  at  a  petroleum  works 
near  by  furnishing  the  fuel.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  were  killed  and  injured. 


A  LOST  OPPORTUNITY. 

(Continued  from  Page  70.) 

The  other  proceeded  to  go  through  his  pockets,  helped 
imself  to  a  diamond  stud,  a  watch  and  chain,  and 
urned  to  go,  when  the  girl's  voice,  clear  and  unfalter- 
lg,  startled  him,  and  a  pretty  little  silver-mounted  pis- 
)lj  which  she  had  secured  by  a  rapid  movement, 
learned  in  the  moonlight. 

"  You  will  leave  those  things  here,"  she  said  quietly, 
overing  him  with  the  ease  of  a  highwayman  whose 
pecialty  was  masquerading  in  petticoats.  The  fellow 
mttered  a  curse  and  started  to  run.  There  was  a 
ash  and  something  grazed  his  leg.  He  laid  his 
lunder  on  the  platform  with  an  oath. 

"  If  you  stay  here  two  minutes  longer  I  will  kill 
ou,"  she  said  coolly. 

When  he  was  fully  two  blocks  down  the  road  she 
icked  up  the  valuables  and  handed  them  with  the 
istol  to  her  escort.  The  headlight  of  the  approaching 
ngine  shone  brightly  along  the  track.  They  rode  in 
ilence  to  the  pier,  made  their  way  to  the  cabin  of  the 
iedmont,  boarded  a  Sutter-street  car,  and  alighted  at 

residence  on  the  north  side.    He  could  see  the  scorn 

her  face  as  he  mechanically  lifted  his  hat. 

"Good  evening,"  she  said.  Then,  opening  the  door, 
he  disappeared  in  the  shaded  warmth  within. 


appearance,  or  granulates,  and  ultimately  becomes  a 
solid  mass. 

Honey  has  been  experimentally  inclosed  in  well- 
corked  flasks,  some  of  which  were  kept  in  perfect 
darkness,  while  the  others  were  exposed  to  the  light. 
The  result  was  that  the  portion  exposed  to  the  light 
soon  crystallized,  while  that  kept  in  the  dark  remained 
unchanged. 

Hence,  we  see  why  the  bees  are  so  careful  to  obscure 
the  glass  windows  which  are  placed  in  their  hives. 
The  existence  of  the  young  depends  on  the  liquidity  of 
the  saccharine  food  presented  to  them,  and  if  light  were 
allowed  access  to  this  it  would,  in  all  probability,  prove 
fatal  to  the  inmates  of  the  hive. — Ex. 


WHY  BEES  WORK  IN  THE  DARK. 

Bees  go  out  all  day  gathering  honey  and  work  at 
ight  in  the  hive,  building  their  combs  as  perfectly  as 
an  electric  light  shone  there  all  the  time.  Why  do 
ley  prefer  to  work  in  the  dark  ?  is  often  asked.  Every 
ne  knows  that  honey  is  a  liquid  with  no  solid  sugar  in 
After  stan  Jing,  it  gradually  assumes  a  crystalline 


A  LONG  TRAIN. 

On  Chicago  Day  at  the  Trans-Mississippi  Exposi- 
tion in  Omaha,  all  of  the  railroads  between  Chicago 
and  Omaha  ran  special  trains,  carrying  delegates  of  the 
different  organizations  attending.  Among  these  was  a 
special  over  the  Burlington  route,  carrying  the  Cook 
County  democracy,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
longest  train  of  Pullman  cars  that  ever  left  Chicago. 
It  consisted  of  seventeen  Pullman  cars,  one  special 
private  car,  one  baggage  car,  and  two  engines.  The 
train  shed  at  the  Union  passenger  station  measures 
1,100  feet,  but  the  train  measured  exactly  1,377  feet,  or 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  It  started  from 
Omaha  at  2:30  P.  M.,  September  30th,  scheduled  to  run 
40  miles  an  hour.  The  weight  of  this  train  was  esti- 
mated to  be  about  1,145  tons.  The  two  engines  which 
pulled  the  train  over  the  500  miles  to  Omaha,  burned 
45  tons  of  coal  and  transformed  into  steam  53,000  gal- 
lons of  water.  This  is  doing  things  on  a  big  scale, 
even  in  Chicago. 
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JOURNALISTIC  PRO\  LRUS. 

A  reporter  is  known  by  the  company  he  scoops. 

Some  editors  are  not  as  yellow  as  they  are  painted. 

A  story  in  the  paper  is  worth  two  on  the  hook. 

An  idle  reporter  is  the  devil's  workshop. 

Desperate  editors  require  desperate  remedies. 

A  scoop  in  need  is  a  scoop  indeed. 

Don't  count  your  circulation  before  it  is  hatched. 

All  is  not  editorial  that  glitters. 

Don't  look  a  gift  article  in  the  mouth. 

The  still  reporter  gets  the  swill. 

A  paper  is  known  by  the  circulation  it  keeps. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  advertisements. 

A  rolling  reporter  gathers  no  moss. 

It's  a  long  column  rule  that  has  no  turning. 

Give  a  space-writer  an  inch  and  he'll  take  a  page. 

You  can't  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  reporter's  salary, 

Be  sure  you  can  write,  then  go  ahead. 

A  blue  pencil  is  the  thief  of  ambition.—"  Truth." 


"  What  can  I  do  for  you,"  said  the  banker  curtly,  as 
he  saw  a  seedy-looking  individual  standing  before  him. 
"1  have  here  a  book  ".  "I  thought  so.  Good- 
day."    "  But  you  ought  to  have  it  ".    "  I  have  no 

time  to  look  at  anything,"  said  the  banker.  "But 

I  ".  "  Will  you  stop  talking  ? "  stormed  the  banker. 

"  It  will  be  to  your  advantage,  sir,  to  hear  ".  "I'll 

hear  nothing."    "But  I  have  something  you  want 

very  ".    "  I  dont  care  if  I  want  it  the  worst  way,  I 

won't  have  it.  Get  out."  "I  suppose  1  may  keep  it 
then?"  "Keep  it!  Of  course  you  can;  and  if  you 
don't  get  out  I'll  throw  you  through  the  door." 
"Well,"  said  the  man,  w  ith  a  happy  smile,  "  I'm  much 
obliged,  for  the  book  I  wanted  to  give  you  is  your 
pocket-book,  with  a  hundred  dollars  in  it,  which  you 
dropped  ".    And  he  vanished  in  a  hurry. 


Salt  Lake  City's  New  Hotel 

THE  KENYON, 

OPENED  JULY  4,  1898. 

Location — The  exact  geographical  center 
of  the  main  business  portion  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Second 
South.  282  rooms  alcoved,  single  and  en- 
suite,  100  with  bath. 

"  All  car  lines."        DON  H.  PORTER. 


;.  F.  BURNS,  Proprietor 


RTRAN-  //^ 
EVERY-  jLjh 


EUROPEAN  PLAN — SUPERIO 
SIENT  AND  FAMILY  HOTEL 
THING  NEW  AND  FIRST-CLASS 

ROOMS— SINGLE  AND  EN  SUITE, 
50c.  PER  DAY  AND  UPWARD. 


:INE  RESTAURANT  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  HOTEI 


PALM  SPRINGS 


HOTEL  AND  HOT  SPRINGS.  The 
health  resort  of  the  Desert;  conceded  by 
eminent  physicians  to  be  the  most  perfect 
Jral  sanitarium,  and  to  have  the  finest  winter  climate  known;  an  oasis  on  the 
>ert;  4K  hours  by  S.  P.  Railroad  from  Los  Angeles;  elevation  500  feet;  dry  as- 
:ic  atmosphere;  no  fogs;  constant  sunshine;  mountain  and  canyon  scenerv;  home 
stage  meets  trains.    Telephone  from  station. 

AdJress,  WEIXWOOD  MURRAY,  Palm  Springs,  Cal. 


forts; 


HOTEL  ST.  GEORGE, 

SANTA  CRUZ,  Cal. 


Unquestionably  the 
finest,  best  equipped  and 
most  modern  hotel  in 
Santa  Cruz.  Elevator, 
steam  heat,  etc.,  and  up 
to  date,  both  in  furnish- 
ings and  prices. 

Elegant  rooms  for  fam- 
ilies. 

Special  terms  to  com- 
mercial men. 

LEONARD  &  WALSH, 


Tuscan  Srriings 


rEHAMA  COUNTY, 
CALITORNIA. 


>f  \A  m',es  *rom  San  Francisco  to  Red  Blufl 
—  UO  t»y  ra||,  IQQ  miles:  fare,  $6.45.  By 
daily  stage  q  miles  to  Srrings;  fare,  $r.  Hot 
Steam,  Mud  and  Mineral  Rat. is  daily,  free  to 
guests.  Hlevation,  1,000  feet.  Accommoda- 
tions at  hotel  for  100  guests.  Twenty  furn- 
ished cottages  for  rent.  Telephone,  telegraph 
and  postoftice  in  hotel.  Treatment,  which 
includes  board,  baths,  room,  etc.,  $10,  $1]  and 
fi2  per  week  This  group  of  springs  has 
attained  a  national  reputation  for  the  curative 
powers  of  its  mineral  waters  in  a  wider  range 
of  human  diseases  than  that  of  any  known 
mineral  springs  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
The  waters  are  exceptional  in  their  character, 
containing  6  grains  of  Iodide  of  Potassium, 
*  grains  Lithia,  Sulphuric  Acid,  Hydrochloric 
Acid,  Lime.  Sodium  Chloride,  Carbonic  Acid. 
Bicarbonate  of  Iron  Potassium  Chloride. 
Magnesia.  Alumina.  The  Famous  Tuscan 
Springs  Catarrh  Salts,  evaporated  here,  50 
cents  a  bottle,  postage  paid.  Send  for  book 
of  information. 

ED   B.  WALBRIDCiE,  Proprietor 


Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Co. 

Saws,  Machine  Knives,  Mandrels  of  every  de 
scription,  Emery  Wheels,  Grindstones,  Files,  Tim- 
ber Jacks,  Sheet  Steel,  Saw  Repaiiing  and  Knife 
( irinding. 

17  and  19  Fremont  Street,  near  Market. 

Telephone,  Main  5052. 


hi 
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THE 


HOTELS  AND  RESORTS. 


Further  in  formation  ami  descriptive  pamphlets  will 
he  furnished  without  charge  by  "  THE  TRAVELER'S" 
BUREAU.  20  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco.Cal. 

The  Rate  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  fifty 
cents  a  month  for  each  line  if  taken  for  twelve 

months. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  —HOTEL  RAMONA; 
central,  first-class,  moderate  rates,  new  sanitary 
plumbing,  electric  bells. 

OROVILLE,  CAL.  —UNION  HOTEL;  first- 
class  commercial  and  tourist  hotel,  $1.00  to  $2.50 
per  day. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  LICK  HOl'SE:  Conven- 
ient to  all  car  lines.  Modern,  newly  fitted.  Head- 
quarters for  mining  men  and  tourists.  G.  W. 
Kinjrsbur\ .  Manager. 

SANTA  MONICA.  THE  PAVILION;  Eckert. 
Hopf,  Proprietors.    Pish  dinners  a  specialty. 


LOOK  OUT 


FOR  THE 


Christmas 
Number 


OF  THE 


Traveler 

It  will  be  published  on 
December  1st,  and  w  ill 
be  a  v  eritable  art  num- 
ber. 


I»RICL2,    =      =    25  CENTS 


FOR  HF.ALTH  AND  STRENGTH 


Qamiana 

Bitteps. 


Naber,  Alfs  &  Brune,  Agents, 

323  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

H.  C  AHLERS, 

WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS, 
and  FINE  JEWELRY, 
126  Kearny  Street,     San  Francisco. 

THURLOW  BLOCK.  ROOM  27. 
Take  Elevator.  NO  IMITATION  GOODS. 

CASTELLANE  CIGAR  STORE, 

/  Powell  Street. 

AUZERAIS  CIGAR  STORE, 

25  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Ol'R  SPECIALTIES:  La  Rosa  de  Castellane, 
James  Lick.  La  Flor  de  Casanova,  Nathan 
Hale  5c.  Cigar. 

All  Brands  of  Cigars.  Cigarettes.  Tobaccos,  Etc., 
on  hand. 

A  GOOD  FRENCH  DINNER, 

with  that  courteous  and  prompt  attention,  so 
necessary  to  your  enjoyment,  can  be  had  at 
reasonable  rates,  and  at  all  hours,  at  the 

POODLE  DOG  RESTAURANT, 
445  Bush  St.,  cor.  Grant  Ave. 

Tel.  Main  429.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

BLANCO  &  BRUN,  Proprietors. 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

The  Traveler 

$1.00  a  Year. 


Santa  Fe 
Route 


The  Most  Comfortable 
Way  to  Travel  ~ 

ACROSS  THE 
CONTINENT. 


Santa  Fe 
Route 


Every  day  in  the  year  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping  Cars  and  Pullman  Tourist 
Sleeping  Cars  leave  Oakland  Mole  for  Chicago  and  the  East,  going  on  the  follow- 
ing time : 


Leave  San  Francisco 

4.30  p.  111. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thins. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Oakland.  16th  St.  q.oo  " 

"      San  Jose. 

5.00  " 

Sacramento 

5.15  " 

"  Stockton 

6.56  " 

"  Lathrop 

8.35  " 

"  Fresno 

12.55  a.  m. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Bakersfield 

4-35  " 

"  Mojave 

10.00 

"  Kramer 

11.50  " 

"  Barstow 

4.10  p.  m. 

Arrive  Flagstaff 

10.25  a.  m. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Tburs. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

"  Albuquerque 

10.25  p.  m. 

"  Trinidad 

9.10  a.  m. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Pueblo 

12.30  p.  m. 

"  Denver 

5.00  " 

"      Kansas  City 

7.05  a.  m. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

A\on. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

"  Chicago 

9.00  p.  m. 

HARVEY'S    DINING    ROOMS  Well  ^t^n^OeaSly  GS°e0rdved00at 

REASONABLE  PRICES. 

The  altitude  of  the  plateaus  and  mountains  crossed  renders  the  trip  cool  and  pleasant  after  the  desert 
is  passed.  No  matter  which  way  you  go  the  desert  must  be  crossed,  and  there  is  less  of  it  on  the  Santa 
Fe  than  on  other  lines.  It  is  a  popular  mistake  to  suppose  it  is  a  hot  line.  Close  connections  are  made  in 
Chicago  and  Kansas  City  for  all  Eastern  cities. 

TICKET  OFFICES:  628  Market  t„  San  Francisco  and  1118  Broadway,  Oakland. 

JNO.  L.  TRUSLOW,  JNO.  J.  BYRNE, 

Gen'l.  Agent  Passenger  Dept.,  Gen'l.  Passenger  Agent, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

VALLEY  ROAD. 

The  San  Francisco  and  San  Joaquin  Valley  Railway  Co. 

Trains  are  now  running  between  Stockton,  Fresno,  Hanford,  Visalia 
and  Bakersfield,  connecting  with  the  steamboats  of  the  California 
Navigation  and  Improvement  Co.,  leaving  San  Francisco  at  6  p.  m. 
daily,  excepting  Sunday,  and  Stockton  at  7:15  p.  m.  daily.  The  com- 
pany is  also  extending  its  line  between  San  Francisco  (Point  Richmond) 
and  Stockton  as  rapidly  as  practicable. 

For  time  table,  or  other  particulars,  please  address: 
JOHN  MOSS,  Traffic  Manager. 
General  Offices :  321  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Winter  Headwear 

Should  be  durable,  stylish  and  up-to-date. 
We  hav  e  all  the  latest  shapes,  and  they 
fit,  too. 

A  guarantee  of  gentility  and  good  taste 
is  the  name  in  the  crown  of  vour  hat  of 

C.  HERRMANN  &  CO., 

328  KEARNY  STREET.  San  Francisco- 


WHEN  LEAVING-  THE  CITY  PLACE  YOUR  VALUABLES  IN  THE 

Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

OF  THE 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK, 

N.  W.  Cor.  Bush  and  Sansome  Sis. 


Every  Possible  Safeguard 
to  Property. 

Reasonable  Rates, 

Prompt  Attention. 
Office  Hours :  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 


A  Refined  Cafe 

Cannot  be  found  every  place.  There  is 
one  in  San  Francisco,  however,  where  you  can  take 
any  lady  and  be  assured  of 

GOOD  COMPANY, 
CHEERFUL  SURROUNDINGS. 
PROMPT  SERVICE  AM) 
EVERYTHING  GOOD  TO  EAT. 

Cafe  Zinkand, 


-l"RE<  :KEI.S   HI  II  DIM 


923=929  Market  St.,  san  Francisco. 


European  and  Eastern  Beers 
on  Draught. 


HFTFCTI VF  Men  war"eJ  in  everv  county  to 
UL,  1  L,w  li'U  ac,  as  private  Detective  under 
instructions.  Experience  unnecessary.  Universal 
Detective  Agency,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TalkS^Good  Work. 

WE  PRINT  "  THE  TRAVELER." 

WE 

Francis=Valentine 
Company, 

508 


CLAY  STREET, 

COR.  sansome. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


W.  N.  SWASEY. 


MERCHANT 
TAILOR. 

Best  Workmanship,  Latest  Fashions,  Perfect  Fit. 
Telephone  South  760      142  Eddy  Street. 


Bonestell  &  Co. 


IMPORTERS  OF 
AND  DEALERS  IN 
ALL  KINDS  OF 


SOLE  AGENTS 
FOR  THE 
FAMOUS 


B  &  C  COATED 
BOOK  PAPER5 

IN  ALL  TINTS. 


1(11    1 SANSOME  STREET, 

Cor.  Sacramento, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

•'  THE  TRAVELER" 

Is  printed  on  our  B  &  C  Coated  Paper. 

The  Great  Shoshone  Falls, 
The  Yellowstone  National  Park, 

AND 

ALL  OF  THE  PRIN- 
CIPAL HEALTH  AND 
PLEASURE  RESORTS 
IN  THE  WEST  ARE 
LOCATED  ON  THE 

OREGON 
SHORT  LINE 
RAILROAD, 

Running  through  the  States  of 

utah,  idaho,  montana,^ 
Oregon  and  Wyoming.^ 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Genl.  Pass,  and  Traffic  Agent, 
■   Stilt  Lake  City. 

FOR  A 

DELIGHTFUL  OCEAN  VOYAGE  J 

TAKE  THE 

0.  R.  &  N.  Co's 
Steamers 


For  Portland  and  points  in 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
Montana  and  the  East. 

STEAMERS  SAIL  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 
EVERV  THREE  DA  VS. 


E.  C.  WARD,  General  Ajjent, 
63Q  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


ON  WINGS  OF  LOVE. 
The  soldier's  thoughts  will  find  him. 

Upon  a  Christmas  Day. 
With  the  girl  he  left  behind  him 

tt/hnn  his  h-ansnnri  saileil  awav. 


fnr  thr  t'hrl'tmn'  Trttrrlri 


OUR  SOCIETY  BLUE  BOOK 

Season  of  1808-1899. 

The  Fashionable 

Private  Address  Directory 
of  California. 

NOW  BEING  COMPILED. 

.  .  .  The  work  will  contain  a  list  of  nearly  7,000  of  the 
leading  families  residing  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Ala- 
meda, Berkeley,  San  Jose,  Menlo  Park,  Bulingame,  San 
Mateo,  San  Rafael,  Sacramento,  Stockton,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego,  and  Army  and  Navy.  The  Hotel  Department  will 
comprise  the  following:  the  California,  the  Palace,  the  Occi- 
dental, the  Bella  Vista,  the  Colonial,  the  Pleasanton,  the 
Savoy,  the  Berkshire,  the  Stewart,  the  Oliver,  the  Alexan- 
dria, the  Lennox,  the  Beresford,  the  Sutherland,  the  Fair- 
mount,  Hotel  Rafael,  Paso  del  Robles  Springs  Hotel,  Hotel 
Del  Monte,  Hotel  Mateo,  and  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 


Address  changes  to 


225  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


CHARLES  C.  HOAQ. 

Editor  and  Publisher, 


JOY  OF  THE  HOUSEWIFE! 

FREE!  FREE! 


THE  NEW 


Waldorf 
Cook  Book. 


Has  /uid  (in  Enormous  Sale  at  $2.00  a  copy 

It  gives  the  latest  and  the  best  methods  for  economy  and  luxury 
at  home,  containing  also  over  one  thousand  of  the  very  best  "  Up- 
to-Date"  Receipts  of  every  conceivable  variety  required  in  the 
kitchen  and  other  departments  of  housekeeping, 

BY  MRS.  ANNE  CLARKE 

the  Distinguished  Student  and  Instructor  in  Culinary  Science, 

Assisted  by  minv  of  the  most  successful  housekeepers 
in  various  parts  of  Rurope  and  America. 

OIIP  OFFFP  While  THE  TRAVELHR  for  one  year  is  only  $1.00,  and 
wUI\  Ol  I  L<I\  wnj|e  this  remarkable  and  useful  book  has  sold  by  the 
thousands  at  S2  per  copy  we  have,  by  engaging  an  enormous  edition,  slightly  less 
costly  in  style,  decided  to  offer  while  the  edition  lasts  a  copy  absolutely  free  to  every 
person  sending  us  simply  one  yearly  subscription  ($1.00)  to  THE  TRAVELER.  Old 
subscribers  sending  another  year's  subscription  will  also  receive  the  book.  If  you 
want  this  excellent  book  send  at  once. 

This  offer  applies  only  to  DIRECT  remittances  to  this  office. 

THE  TRAVELER,  20  Montgomery  St.  S.  F. 


The  Geysers  of 
Yellowstone  Park 


GIANT  GEYSER 
OLD  FAITHFUL 
THE  GIANT 
GIANTESS  AND 
MANY  OTHERS 

All  throwing  hot  water  and  steam  t' 
a  height  avera^in^  200  feet. 


For  six  cents  we  will  send  Wonder- 
land '98  that  describes  them  at 
length. 


Northern  Pacific 
Railway, 

Cut  Hate  Tickets  to  All  Points  East, 
both  First  and  Second  Class. 


GIANT  GEYSHR. 


CHAS.  S.  FEE,  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

T.  K.  STATELER,  General  Agent, 

638  MARKET  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


FORM  SOME  OF  ITS  MOST 
INTERESTING  FEATURES 


1 


MINTRVA  TT.R 


ft)LUME  XII. 


Number  6. 


THE  TRAVELER. 

^Illustrated  Family  Journal  of  Fun.  Sport,  Travel,  Rec 
reation  and  the  home. 


WM.  V.  BRYAN,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
Cteral  Office,  20  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


deric  Mayer,  15  and  t7  Rue  des  Martyrs,  Paris,  France, 
General  European  Agent. 

D.  M.  Foltz,  !4  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 
Eastern  Representative. 


Jpred  at  the  Postoffice,  San  Francisco,  as  Second-class  matter. 

Copyrighted,  i8q8. 
sc.RiPTiON,  ?i.oo  a  Year.  Single  Copies,  to  Cents, 

ireign  Countries,  8  Francs  or  6  Shillings  Per  Annum. 

THE  TRAVELER'S  BUREAU, 

Jucted  in  connection  with  The  TRAVELER,  will  furnish  without 
reliable  information  about  any  hotel,  summer  or  winter  resort, 
vay  or  steamship  line,  country  lands,  guides,  etc.  Call  upon  or 
e  to  us  at  any  time. 

aeclal  Notice.  No  emplc/ee  or  representative  of  The  Traveler 
mpowered  to  request  transportation  or  contract  any  debts  on 
lunt  of  this  journal.  The  publisher  invariably  furnishes  letters 
his  own  signature  where  any  favor  or  concession  may  be  desired , 
lat  those  granting  them  without  such  letters  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 


IS  neither  our  province  nor  desire  to  be  considered 
egotistical,  and  while  many  flattering  comments 
concerning  the  beauty  of  THE  TRAVELER  are 
stantly  brought  to  our  notice  it  is  seldom  we  re- 
duce any  of  them,  believing  that  it  is  not  necessary 
remind  our  readers  of  what  they  already  know. 

this  issue  of  THE  TRAVELER,  the  Christmas 
Tiber,  we  have  completed  volume  twelve,  and  the 
th  year  of  its  existence,  and  beginning  January  1st, 
we  start  upon  the  seventh.  THE  TRAVELER 
(s  launched  upon  an  unoffending,  but  indulgent  pub- 
li  January  1st,  1893.  It  was  a  lusty  young  infant 
f  m  the  start.  It  began  life  so  handsomely  caparisoned 
t  t  few  realized  it  would  survive  the  critical  period  af- 
I  birth,  the  first  twelve  months.  It  passed  through 
I  various  stages  of  colic  and  teething  with  many  a 

I  cial  moment  in  its  experience ;  it  then  began  to 
cep,  then  toddle,  until  to-day  the  roses  of  prosperity 

II  success  bloom  perpetually  upon  its  cheeks,  and  it 
|>  become  a  recognized  rival  in  the  arena  of  con- 

lporary  journalism.   The  artistic  appearance  of  THE 
I  AVELER,  the  elegance  of  its  paper,  typography. 
;ravings  and  press  work  have  never  deteriorated  for 
f  ingle  issue,  it  having  been  the  aim  of  the  publisher 
m  the  beginning  to  make  it  the  representative  high- 
ss  journal  of  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  We 
ight  for  our  subscribers  a  clientele  of  the  very  best 
ss  of  people — those  of  means,  culture,  refinement 
i  taste.    We  haven't  them  all,  however,  and  we 
)e  that  all  of  our  friends  will  speak  a  good  word  for 
to  others  to  aid  us  in  the  attainment  of  our  ambition 
1899,  which  is  to  pass  the  10,000  mark  within 
:lve  months  from  to-day. 


^\  NCE  more  the  people  of  California  are  on  a 
I    political  peace  footing  for  two  years  to  come. 
The  bitter  strifes,  the  volumes  of  calumny 
J  abuse  are  past,  and  already  there  seems  to  be  that 
tful  feeling  with'n  the  community  that  comes  over 
participants  wnen  some   imminent  danger  has 
;n  narrowly  averted.    It  is  a  good  principle  to  let 


well  enough  alone,  and  that  the  majority  of  electors 
believed  in  it  was  evidenced  by  the  result  on  Novem- 
ber 8th.  Even  our  Jeftersonian  exponent,  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  just  recently  remarked  editorially 
that  "  McKinley  is  a  pretty  good  fellow  after  all.  Of 
course  he  made  a  few  mistakes,  but  he  has  handled 
the  perplexing  duties  of  his  turbulent  administration 
with  an  ability  and  cleverness  that  is  practically  be- 
yond criticism."  This  is  about  the  gist  of  the  com- 
ment, a  rather  tardy  acknowledgment,  but  one  that 
may  be  convenient  to  refer  to  when 
William  comes  up  for  re-election 
in  1900.  However,  we  will  do 
the  Examiner  credit  for  taking  its 
medicine  gracefully,  consoling  itself 
with  its  success  of  its  candidate  for  the  mayoralty. 
So  now,  let's  settle  down  to  business,  for  the  horoscope 
augurs  a  most  prosperous  interregnum  for  the  next 
seven  years. 

TS  A  LIE  ever  justifiable  ?  We  are  reminded  of  this 
I  question  so  often  argued  by  the  approach  of 
Christmas,  one  of  the  most  delightful  days  in  the 
whole  year,  and  when  we  are  wont  to  delude  our  little 
ones  into  the  belief  that  that  ubiquitous  (?)  old  patri- 
arch, Santa  Claus,  is  not  a  myth,  but  a  reality,  and 
that  through  his  supernatural  powers  of  speed  and 
contraction  of  size  he  is  enabled  to  visit  a  million 
homes  in  a  single  night  and  squeeze  himself  and  his 
tovs  into  the  smnllest  chimneys  in  the  land  to  the 


SEND  THE  CHRISTMAS 
TRAVELER  TO  YOUR  FRIENDS. 
PRICE,  25  CENTS. 

i  "  beautiful  baby 


before  his  mother  with  a  number  of  other  prisoners  for 
identification,  and  as  each  one  passes  her  in  turn  not  a 
muscle  of  her  face  betrays  the  tremendous  emotion 
racking  her  within.  When  asked  if  her  son  was 
among  the  number  she  replies  :  "My  son  is  not  there  !" 
There  has  been  many  an  experience  in  real  life  anal- 
agous  to  this,  and  who  can  say  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances a  lie  was  not  justifiable? 

You  who  may  take  a  cynical  view  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  lie,  have  you  ever  in  case  of  death  broken 
the  news  gently  to  the  bereaved 
with  the  preliminary  message  of 
"seriously  ill"?  That  is  not 
true,  but  it's  justifiable.  Have  \  ou 
ever  told  your  neighbor's  wife  what 
'  she  had,  when  in  fact  it  was  pain- 
fully homely?  After  all,  there  is  no  harm  in  these  lit- 
tle deceptions,  for  they  are  intended  to  make  other  peo- 
ple happier  without  even  twingeing  our  own  conscience. 

The  true  lie,  if  such  it  may  be  termed,  is  that  told  at 
the  expense  of  our  conscience,  for  no  one,  no  matter 
how  morally  depraved,  ever  told  a  deliberate  falsehood 
without  inwardly  realizing  wrong.  Rut  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  realizing  the  wrong  and  the  extent  to 
w  hich  it  may  be  A  //. 


A 


"THOUGHT  I  HEARD  SANTA  CLAl 

hearthstones  of  all  good  little  girls  and  boys.  Quali- 
liedly  speaking,  this  is  not  a  lie — it  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  pretty  deception,  justifiable  both  by 
custom,  intention  and  consequences. 

A  lie  is  a  harsh  term,  but  its  analysis  is  shown  bv 
its  synonyms,  untruth  and  deception,  either  of  which 
consist  of  lies  in  milder  form,  just  as  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  a  thief  and  an  embezzler.  Most  of  us 
recall  the  stirring  scene  in  "Michael  Strogoff  "  where 
the  hero,  who  has  been  arrested  as  a  spy,  is  brought 


SINGULAR  governmental  provision  is  that 
regulating  the  compulsory  retirement  of  our 
army  and  navy  officers  at  the  age  of  62,  the 
very  prime  of  man's  intellectuality  and  judgment.  It 

is  all  the  more  singular 
because  no  limitation 
whatever  is  placed  upon 
the  highest  tribunal  in 
the  land — the  United 
States  Supreme  Court, 
where  maturity  of  judg- 
ment, keen  discernment 
and  sagacity  are  the 
chief  requirements  of  the 
members  of  this  august 
assemblage.  This  seems 
all  t lie  more  poignant 
and  disappointing  when 
we  know  that  it  will 
affect  our  idol  of  Manila 
Bay,  whose  retirement 
must  take  place  in  just 
about  one  year,  when 
Dewey  will  have  reached 
the  prescribed  limit.  It 
is  a  wise  provision  1 0 
limit  the  enlistment  and 
service  of  the  rank  and  tile,  those  who  are  called  upon 
for  a  test  of  their  physical  qualities  and  endurance ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  brain  that  governs  them,  the  ex- 
ecutive ability  that  keeps  them  in  control,  the  sagacity 
and  calm,  cool  judgment  that  must  always  be  their 
guiding  star,  we  need  the  dispassionate  decision  of  ma- 
turer  years  that  comes  only  with  age  and  experience. 

Let  us  hope  that  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  war  will 
be  the  revocation  of  the  compulsory  retirement,  and 
that  Admiral  Dewey  will  be  the  first  to  benefit  bv  it. 


CONSERVATIVE. 


Much  of  the  testimony  before  the  commission  now 
investigating  the  conduct  of  the  army  in  camp  and  in 
the  field  is  of  a  character  that  goes  to  show  an  im- 
mense amount  of  incompetency,  indifference  and  cruel 
neglect  of  the  rank  and  tile  in  their  helpless  position  as 
private  soldiers.  The  first  and  paramount  duty  of  an 
officer  of  any  rank  is  to  see  that  his  nvn  are  well  cared 
for,  well  fed  and  well  housed.  The  latter  may  be  im- 
possible when  on  the  march  or  before  the  enemy,  but 
food  should  always  be  within  easy  reach,  else  men  are 
crippled  to  the  extent  of  the  strength  lost  by  the  want 
of  sufficient  sustenance.  The  neglect  of  officers  to 
protect  the  enlisted  men  in  the  above  particulars,  as 
well  as  in  medical  care  and  treatment,  has  been  apparent 
in  nearly  every  camp.  We  have  witnessed  regiment 
after  regiment  of  troops  land  in  this  city  and  march 
through  our  thoroughfares,  whose  appearance  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  our  people  lining  the  streets 
to  bid  them  welcome  and  give  utterance  to  exclama- 
tions of  gratified  pride  at  the  vigorous  and  muscular 
make-up  of  these  defenders  of  the  flag.  Nearly  all  of 
these  men  were  in  good  health  when  they  went  into 
quarters,  and  a  few  weeks  thereafter  alarming  reports 
of  the  spread  of  disease  among  the  soldiers  were  widely 
circulated.  These  reports  were  verified  by  the  char- 
itably disposed  who  inquired 
into  the  conditions  existing. 
Upon  quiet  research  it  was 
learned  that  in  hundreds  of 
cases  the  food  was  short  in 
quantity  and  bad  in  quality, 
due  to  an  inefficient  com- 
missary. Underclothing 
and  blankets  unprovided, 
medical  attendance  and 
medicines  difficult  to  obtain, 
the  tentage  uncomfortably 
furnished,  sanitary  condi- 
tions neglected,  continued 
residence  in  a  cold,  bleak 
camp — all  this  made  up  a 
condition  that  required  a 
stalwart  constitution  to 
withstand.  Who  was  to 
blame  for  such  a  situation? 
Certainly  not  the  private 
soldier.  He  was  there  to 
obey  and  not  complain. 
His  lips  were  sealed.  He 
dared  not  talk.  Certainly 
it  was  not  the  Government, 
that  furnished  with  a  liberal 
hand,  and  it  could  not  be 
said  that  it  was  because  of 
a  deficiency  in  the  number 
of  general  officers,  for  they 
were  many,  and  in  evi- 
dence. There  was  no  mis- 
take as  to  their  presence  and 
authority,  as  shown  by  the  issue  of  orders  from  time 
to  time,  none  of  which  seemed  to  be  in  the  direction  to 
put  a  stop  to  a  situation  that  threatened  the  whole 
command.  It  was  probably  this  omission  on  the  part 
of  the  high  officials  that  shielded  the  neglectful  and 
incompetent  subordinate,  to  the  great  and  serious  in- 
jury of  the  rank  and  file. 

The  general  in  command  should  have  acquainted 
himself  with  the  condition  of  his  men.  He  should 
have  instituted  a  rigid  examination  and  by  his  presence 
in  camp  learned  from  the  men  themselves  their  actual 


condition.  A  personal  search 
for  information  could  not  have 
dimmed  the  luster  of  the  one  or 
two  stars  that  shone  upon  their 
shoulders.  It  would  not  have 
lessened  their  dignity  nor  de- 
tracted from  the  rule  of  strict  dis- 
cipline to  let  it  be  known  that  the 
commander  was  interested  in 
their  welfare.  Such  a  course 
would  have  brought  to  light  the 
indifferent  subordinates  whose 
political  pull  put  them  in  posi- 
tions they  were  unfit  to  occupy, 
and  whose  delinquency  caused  unnecessary  hardships 
to  a  brave  lot  of  men. 

The  same  lax  attention  that  was  prominent  in  camp 
followed  the  troops  on  their  long  weary  voyage  across 
the  sea.  The  same  want  of  method  in  the  care  of 
large  bodies  of  men  was  present  in  the  cooking  and 
serving  of  food  and  in  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
transports.  Experience  in  camp  did  not  appear  to  be  a 
profitable  lesson.  The  same  neglect  followed  them 
even  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  because  of  such 
neglect  the  sad  record  of  death  and  disease  is  held  up 
to  our  sorrowful  gaze.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  calamity  such  as  this  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  sudden  collection  of  large  bodies  of  untrained 
troops,  and  that  the  men  who  were  only  too  glad  to 
assume  the  high  position  of  command  and  emolu- 
ments should  be  entirely  relieved  of  their  responsibili- 
ties, and  credited  only  with  their  success?  We  think 
not,  and  it  seems  to  be  proper  that  blame  should  not 
pass  by  the  higher  official  and  rest  its  inquiry  at  the 
door  of  the  subordinate. 


The  Santiago  campaign  is  not  covered  with  the 
luster  that  was  foreshadowed  by  some  of  the  early 
telegrams  from  the  commander  of  the  forces.  Incapac- 


THE  BORDER  LAND. 

A  work  begun  several  years  ago  has  only  recently  been  completed.  It  is  the  new 
survey  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  countries,  from  a  point  just  outside  El  Paso.  Texas,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  near  San  Diego.  California.  Two  new  monuments  of 
stone  and  cement,  a  mile  apart,  replace  the  old  ones  of  iron.  The  country  through 
which  the  line  passes  presents  varied  characteristics.  In  one  portion,  during  the 
Rummer,  the  tenderfoot  would  not  think  of  raising  anything  but  a  sun  umbrella. 
Between  Nogales.  Arizona,  and  the  San  Pedro  River,  the  country  is  mountainous, 
with  some  wonderfully  beautiful  valleys  very  much  in  need  of  irrigation.  Between 
the  State  of  Sonora.  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  is  a  small  desert.  Midway  between 
Nogales  and  the  Colorado  River  is  a  desert  characteristic  of  the  Southwest.  The 
mountains  appear  to  be  close  by.  but  are  many  miles  away,  and  the  region  will 
always  remain  an  arid,  uninhabitable  waste.  Between  Yuma  and  the  Colorado  River 
is  a  desert  as  desolate  as  the  Sahara.  Its  shifting  sands  constantly  alter  the  aspect 
of  all  localities,  so  that  a  person  leaving  one  spot  would  be  unable  to  return  to  it. 
Again,  the  line  ascends  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Pajarito  I  Bird)  Mountains.  It 
is  doubtful  it  any  human  being  ever  reached  these  heights  before  the  American 
party,  under  direction  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Barlow,  set  foot  there. 


ity  here,  as  in  other  sections,  is  too  prominently  present 
to  even  permit  of  a  modicum  of  patience,  and  it  is  sin- 
cerely wished  that  the  commission  now  investigating 
the  history  of  that  movement  will  give  to  the  people  of 
this  country  the  full  particulars  of  the  semi-successful 
expedition  that  caused  the  death  of  so  large  a  number 
of  gallant  soldiers,  besides  making  invalids  of  thou- 
sands of  robust  sons  of  this  fair  land.  From  the  testi- 
mony given,  there  appears  a  ponderous  amount  of 
ignorance  of  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  The 
commander  is  not  presented  as  the  keen,  sagacious 


soldier.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  expedition  was  tot. 
large  for  his  ability  to  handle  and  that  he  was  thd 
wrong  man  in  the  right  place.  Whoever  was  response 
ble  for  the  appointment  of  General  Shatter  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Santiago  expedition  may  not  deserW 
criticism  for  so  appointing  him.  but  a  sufficient  amouivi 
of  information  was  at  hand  in  the  earlv  stages  of  thi 
movement  to  have  warranted  the  substitution  of  soma 
other  commander. 


And  now  that  the  8th  of  November's  sun  has  set 
and  the  debris  from  the  battle  of  the  ballots  has  beer 
cleared  away,  the  good  citizen  is  interested  to  knowtti 
what  extent  will  the  pledges  of  the  campaign  be  kept  i 
how  much  of  the  people's  welfare  will  the  successful 
candidate  remember  after  he  has  been  inducted  intii 
office.  Will  he  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  many  who 
have  preceded  him?  Will  he  be  blind  to  the  interest' 
of  the  people  who  voted  him  into  office?  Will  he  forge 
that  two  years  hence  another  shuffle  of  the  political 
cards  will  be  had,  and  that  the  unfaithful  will  be  rele 
gated  to  obscurity  and  contempt,  or  will  he  rise  abovt 
the  sordid  thirst  and  be  a  man — an  honest  man — anc 
faithful  public  officer?  What  a  glorious  announcemetv 
such  would  be:  with  what  delight  the  community 
would  hail  the  upright  public  servant ;  how  glad  they 
would  be  to  honor  the  man  who  had  the  courage  t< 
stand  up  for  the  right.  But,  alas !  the  wish  may  bt 
father  to  the  thought.  Betrayal  of  trusts  have  beer 
so  common  w  ith  us  that  we  dare  not  raise  our  hopes 
too  high.  The  faith  in  officials  has  been  so  regularly 
blasted  that  the  doubt  of  the  integrity  of  the  averagi 
man  in  office  is  deeply  engraved  in  the  public  mind 
and  with  fear  we  note  the  gathering  of  newly  electei 
officials. 

The  last  few  years  this  State  and  this  city  have  beei 
particularly  unfortunate  in  the  selection  of  the  mer 
who  govern.  Manv  of  them  without  character,  anc 
consequently  cheap,  they  will  go  back  to  the  slum! 
whence  they  came  reeking  with  the  tilth  of  political 
iugglerv  and  dishonest  service.  To  them  this  punish 
ment  w  ill  not  be  severe,  because  they  are  low  down  in 
the  scale  of  decency.  The  Legislature  that  is  to  mee 
next  January  will  have  a  splendid  opportunity  to  cor 
rect  some  of  the  abuses  that  cursed  the  last  two  ad. 
ministrations.  The  pruning-knife  can  be  profitably 
used  in  every  department,  and  if  they  will  legislate  ir 
the  interest  of  the  public  they  will  abolish  very  many 
of  the  useless  offices  and  commissions  and  put  a  stoj 
to  the  wasteful  management  of  the  various  institution: 
and  departments.  Will  the  law-makers  work  in  thai 
direction?  Past  experience  does  not  give  much  hope 
and  therefore  the  taxpayer  trembles  at  the  prospect 
The  time  was  when  w  e  could  with  confidence  expec 
and  look  for  the  enactment  of  just  laws  and  economi 
cal  handling  of  public  funds,  but  that  was  before  thf 
advent  of  the  sack  and  the  election  of  men  devoid  0 
honor.  What  will  be  the  action  of  men  who  will  mee 
in  Sacramento  next  January?  Will  they  soar  abovi 
wiles  of  the  lobby  and  keep  the  expenditures  of  th« 
State  funds  within  the  boundaries  of  State  needs,  o 
follow  the  precedents  of  other  similar  bodies  and  throv 
the  public  interests  to  the  winds?  The  shameful  in 
difference  of  legislative  bodies  to  the  best  interests  o 
the  State  has  grown  to  be  so  flagrant  that  it  has  beei 
a  wonder  the  public  has  not  meeted  out  to  those  whi 
violated  their  trusts  the  punishment  they  deserved." 

We  will  also  look  with  interest  to  the  course  ou 
delegation  in  Congress  will  pursue.  It  will  be  almos 
unanimously  of  the  same  political  faith,  and  if  thi: 
State  and  this  city  don't  receive  a  larger  notice  fron 
the  general  Government  we  will  feel  that  our  member 
were  not  as  energetic  as  they  should  be.  Two  Sen 
ators  and  six  Congressmen,  all  of  one  party,  wouli 
seem  to  be  possessed  of  influence  to  the  extent  of  a 
least  hastening  the  building  of  the  new  Postoffice.  > 
punch  in  the  ribs  of  these  gentlemen  as  a  reminde 
that  it  is  about  fourteen  years  since  the  first  appropria 
tion  for  that  building  was  passed  by  Congress,  am 
that  during  a  portion  of  those  years  some  of  these  gen 
tlemen  had  seats  in  the  National  Councils,  would  b 
in  order.  There  is  not  much  credit  due  to  the  pas 
efforts  of  our  delegates  in  Washington,  who  hav 
achieved  so  little  in  advancing  that  structure. 
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>  only  in  a  land  where  seven  months  in  the  year  are  absolutely 
unless,  and  where  many  a  cloudless  day  gems  the  period  known  as 
he  rainy  season,  that  a  unique  settlement  like  this  which  overlooks 
he  ocean  beach  below  the  Cliff  House  could  spring  into  existence. 


STREET    CAR  HOMES. 

FLORA  HAINES  LOUGHEAD. 

AL1FORNIA  probably  includes  the 
greatest  diversity  of  house  archi- 
tecture within  the  borders  of  her 
territory  known  to  any  civilized 
land.    Her  cities  show  examples 
<^fjk'      ot  massive  stone  structures  which 
in  substance  and  in  character  rival 
the  classic  monuments  of  ancient 
ome,  contrasted  with  light  modern  superstructures  of 
on  faced  with  brick  or  stone,  and  eked  out  by  a  motley 
ain  of  edifices  representing  every  school  and  every  age, 
ie  style  of  habitation  chosen  by  the  metropolitan  inhabi- 
int  being  commonly  a  redwood  shell  with  costly  trimmings 
nd  decorations,  often  supplied  with  imposing  entrances  of 
ewn  stone.    In  the  country  people  dwell  for  the  most  part 
1  pleasant  wooden  cottages,  although  instances  have  been 
novvn  where  whole  families  have  been  reared  and  lived  very 
omfortably  in  compositions  of  canvas  or  of  matting,  or  in  mud 
uts  thatched  with  rushes.    It  is  only  in  a  summer  climate  that 
uch  liberties  may  safely  be  taken  with  health  and  comfort,  and  it 


In  considering  the  utility  of  streetcars  for  home 
purposes  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  most 
ordinary  vehicle  of  this  description  is  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  cabinet  work,  finished  in  choice  and 
highly  polished  woods,  w  ith  plate-glass  windows,  and 
benches  fashioned  for  both  elegance  and  comfort,  and 
that  the  cost  of  one  approximates  that  of  an  ordinary 
five-room  cottage,  so  that  they  present  no  mean  material 
upon  which  taste  and  skill  may  expend  themselves. 

There  are  at  present  six  more  cars  in  the  beach 
settlement,  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  people  ot  re- 
tmement  and  enterprise.    Some  of  these  have  little 
children,  for  whom  the  sand  dunes  and  sea  beach 
present  ideal  playgrounds.   Some  of  the  tenants 
are  lovers  of  solitude,  and  have  shut  in  their 


dwellings  with  high  fences  with  padlocked 
gates.    These  hermit  folk  make  no  ac- 
quaintance with  their  neighbors,  but 
steal  out  to  their  unique  fortresses  on 
moonlight  nights,  and  no  man  wit- 
nesses their  coming  or  their  de- 
parture.  Yet  a  genial  sentiment 
of  good  fellowship  is  the  pre- 


vailing characteristic  ot  tin- 
colony,  and  on  pleasant 
summer  afternoons  or 
evenings  many 


The  streetcar  settlement  facing  Seal  Rocks,  like  many  another  original 
iea  in  this  world  of  ours,  had  its  origin  in  woman's  fertile  expedient. 
V  few  years  since  a  club  comprising  fifteen  wheelwomen  were  accustomed 

make  regular  trips  to  the  beach  in  company,  and  seeing  an  aban- 
loned  and  decrepit  old  Valencia  horsecar  standing  forlornly  on  the 
dge  of  the  sand  dunes  it  occurred  to  one  of  them  that  it  would 
)e  an  excellent  idea  to  take  possession  of  it  and  tit  it  up  for  a 
ittle  luncheon  room  and  resting  place.    They  ascertained  that 
he  ownership  of  the  property  was  vested  in  Mr.  Sutro,  and 
nade  a  direct  business  proposition  for  its  occupancy,  which 
,vas  promptly  accepted.    Then  they  fitted  it  up  as  charm - 
y  as  womanly  taste  and  ingenuity  could,  and  after  awhile 
t  was  wheeled  into  a  position  fronting  the  beach  drive,  and 
olidly  fixed  there, 
portico  built  across 
he  front  and  along 
>ne  side,  and  a  tiny 
<itchen  attached, 
ncorporating  into 
this  latter  little  more 
than  the  rear  plat- 
form of  the  car, 
with  the  roof  and 
floor  a  little  extend- 
ed and  shut  in  with 
lose  walls,  fitted 
with  windows  and 
a  little  door,  exclud- 
ing harsh  draughts 
and  flying  sand. 
With  padded  seats 
in  the  principal 
apartment,  and  soft  carpeting 
where  so  many  careless  feet 

had  tramped  and  rested,  decorations  on  walls  and  ceil- 
ing and  dainty  curtains  at  the  windows,  the  car  formed 
as  charming  a  dining  room  and  lounging  room  as  one 
could  well  conceive.  A  blue-light  kerosene  stove  stands 
it  one  end  of  the  cooking  room,  which  is  modeled  as 
nearly  as  possible  after  that  miracle  of  efficiency,  the 
steward's  kitchen  of  a  big  passenger  steamer,  all  need- 
ful utensils  and  ingredients  being  systematically  ranged 
close  at  hand,  so  that  the  largest  possible  result  may  be 
accomplished  with  the  least  possible  outlay  of  labor. 

Thanksgiving  dinners  have  been  prepared  here  on 
a  considerable  scale,  and  as  many  as  thirty-five  guests 
have  been  regaled  at  a  single  meal  prepared  in  this 
quaint  abode.  It  is  now  occupied  as  a  seaside  cottage 
by  R.  H.  Fitzgerald,  Deputy  County  Clerk,  an  in- 
verted wheel  fixed  to  the  roof  ridge  symbolizing  its 
history  as  a  residence,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  having  been 
one  of  the  club  of  wheelwomen  who  first  pre-empted 
it.  A  hundred  feet  away,  and  higher  up  amid  the 
sand  dunes,  a  second  streetcar,  painted  a  dark  red  like 
the  first,  serves  the  same  family  for  dormitory  pur- 
poses, and  is  delightfully  furnished,  with  two  sleeping 
apartments  and  a  pretty  dressing  room  annexed. 


wheels  rest  among 
the  dunes,  and 


to  advantage  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Beautiful,  aristocratic  Relvidere,  perching  on 
the  heights  overlooking  the  waters  of  the  bay,  has  a 
little  floating  palace  composed  of  four  old  streetcars 
m  iunted  an  a  scow,  painted  snowy  white  and  finished 
with  fancy  awnings,  a  flagstaff  from  which  the  na 
tional  colors  flsat,  and  with  tiny  dressing  rooms  and 
kitchens  annexed  at  the  rear.    This  original  form  of 
houseboat  is  sumptuously  furnished,  two  of  the  cars 
being  thrown  together  to  mike  one  spacious  apartment, 
with  pretty  draperies  and  Oriental  decorations. 
In  various  quarters  of  San  Francisco  old  horsecars  are 
utilized  for  a  variety  of  purpases  and  by  less  pretentious 
occupants.    For  years  an  old  bob-tail  car,  derailed  and 
de>vheeled,  has  stood  on  the  south  side  of  Pacific  street, 
near  Hyde,  serving  for  a  watchmaker's  shop.    Out  on  Cen- 
tral avenue  and  Sacramento  street  a  thrifty  cobbler  saves 
rent  and  has  possessed  himself  of  a  picturesque  little  work- 
room in  the  shape  of  a  car  whose  days  of  service  are  past.  On 
Mission  street,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  a  streetcar  stands  at 
right  angles  with  the  sidewalk,  bearing  upon  it  a  dyer's  and 
clothes  cleaning  sign.   Close  beside  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  a  ranch- 
man has  for  years  conducted  a  small  stockfarm  and  reared  a  fam- 
ily of  children,  with  an  old  horsecar  for  the  paternal  roof.   In  the 
vicinity  of  Meigg's  wharf,  on  North  Reach,  some  decrepit  cars  wheeled 
upon  a  vacant  lot  many  years  ago  have  upon  occasion  served  as  a 
shelter  for  the  poor. 
Compact  in  structure  and  possessed  of  genuine  grace  of  outline,  the 
choice  material  entering  into  a  streetcar's  composition  has  too  great  a 
/alue  to  be  suffered  to  go  to  waste,  so  that  this  fashion  of  utilizing  it  for 
a  summer  home  has  its  justification  from  an  economic  standpoint. 
Aside  from  all  material  or  esthetic  considerations,  however,  there 
is  always  a  spice  of  adventure  in  appropriating  something  that  is 
cast  away  and  in  converting  to  a  thing  of  beauty  what  is  ranked 
as  worthless  rubbish.    Then,  too,  there  is  the  added  pleasure 
ol  possessing  a  habitation  out  of  the  ordinary.    The  conven- 
tional abode  of  those  who  dwell  in  cities  is  well  enough  in  its 
way,  and  its  complicated  conveniences  no  doubt  a  blessing  to 
the  housekeeper.    Rut,  after  all,  simplicity  of  domestic  ma- 
chinery has  its  own  attraction,  which  is  the  more  interesting 


because  of  the  law  of 
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il     contrast.  It  is  not  the 

privelege  of  every- 

one to  own  a  street- 

1 

car  home. 

What  is  claimed 

A  charming  and  unique  seaside  home. 


THE  ORIGINAL  HOUSE -CAR. 
idenceof  R.  H.  Fitzgerald,  Deputy  County  Clerk. 


v  An  oU  habitation  "  To  Li 


the  air  is  gay  with  rollicking  songs  and  laughter.  1  In- 
latest  accession  to  the  village  promises  to  be  its  most 
prominent  feature,  for  a  party  of  six  wheelmen,  recog- 
nizing the  possibilities  of  expansion  of  the  primitive 
idea,  have  built  a  rough  shell  over  and  around  their 
old  Mission  car,  making  this  a  glass-front  living  room, 
occupying  the  rear  of  a  generous  veranda,  and  in  the 
body  of  the  building  are  three  cosy  sleeping  rooms,  a 
cooking  room  and  dressing  room.  The  gentlemen  com- 
posing this  club  are  L.  R.  Edwards,  the  insurance 
manager;  E.  H.  Racon,  editor  of  the  "  Court  Review"; 
W.  H.  Rhodes,  son  and  namesake  of  "Caxton,"  the 
author,  beloved  by  Californians  ;  Rufus  Childs,  cash- 
ier of  the  Grangers'  Business  Association ;  Harrison 
Houseworth,  the  insurance  broker,  and  H.  C.  Cape- 
well. 

One  of  the  cars  in  the  settlement  is  now  vacant,  and 
has  a  regular  "  To  Let "  sign  adorning  its  front,  to 
which  should  be  added:  "Sunny,  airy,  one-roomed 
cottage,  finished  in  natural  woods  and  occupying  a 
commanding  and  sightly  eminence." 

The  example  set  by  these  pioneers  In  the  adaptation 
of  a  new  form  of  house  architecture  has  been  followed 


to  be  the  smallest 
locomotive  for  draw- 
ing passenger  cars, 
says  the  Scientific 
American,  has  been 
built  by  T.  E.  Mc- 
(Jarigle,  of  Niagara 
Falls,  and  the  small- 
est steam  road  is  op- 
erated at  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Exposi- 
tion at  Omaha.  In 
all  six  locomotives  are  to  be 
built.  It  is  possible  that  thev 
will  be  used  also  at  summer  resorts,  such  as  Coney- 
Island,  Atlantic  City  and  other  places.  The  road  in 
Omaha  is  about  1,100  feet  long.  The  locomotive  from 
the  point  of  the  pilot  to  the  rear  of  the  tender  is  7  feet  3 
inches  long,  and  it  weighs  about  600  pounds  and  can 
draw  ten  cars,  each  containing  two  persons,  or  a  weight 
of  about  4,000  pounds.  From  the  top  of  the  stack  to 
the  rail  is  25  inches, and  the  gauge  is  12'A  inches.  The 
steel  boiler  is  tested  to  300  pounds  pressure  and  works 
at  125  pounds.  The  boiler  is  of  1  'A  horsepower  and  it 
will  hold  twenty- four  gallons  of  water.  The  feed 
water  is  supplied  by  two  injectors  and  there  is  a  steam 
brake  between  the  drivers.  The  cylinders  are  2x4 
inches.  The  wheels  of  the  forward  truck  are  5  inches 
in  diameter.  The  tank  in  the  tender  holds  thirty  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  the  operator  sits  on  the  seat  in  the 
tender.  The  scale  is  about  one-seventh  of  a  full-sized 
locomotive,  and  the  type  selected  is  one  of  the  latest 
engines  on  the  New  York  Central  road. 

American  ingenuity  and  inventiveness  are  not  to  be 
distanced  by  any  other  brand  of  brains  anywhere.  As 
an  originator  of  practical  theories,  the  American  in- 
ventor is  second  to  none  of  his  rivals. 
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and  coastland. 
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;HE  tourist  has  his  choice  j  but  if  he  be 
wise  as  well  as  blessed  with  the 
means  to  enforce  his  wisdom  he  will 
choose  both.  To  know  California 
in  all  her  picturesqueness,  to  acquaint 
one's  self  with  her  climatic  moods, 
to  appreciate  the  character  and  extent 
of  her  products  and  the  versatility  of 
her  soil,  one  should  traverse  the  length 
and  breadth  of  her  territory  by  inland 
The  facilities  provided  for  the  traveler 
afford  comfort  and  convenience  at  moderate  expense, 
whether  he  journey  north  or 

south,  whether  he  cover  dis-     CALIFORNIA,  BY 

tances  from  point  to  point  on 

salt  water,  in  a  Pullman,  or.  i 
preferring  occasionally  to  di- 
gress from  the  beaten  paths  made  by  the  march  of 
progress,  he  mounts  a  sturdy  horse  and  wends  his  se- 
questered way  through  densely  timbered  forest,  fertile 
field  and  sunlit  valley,  with  never  a  thought  of  steam- 
er schedule  or  railroad  time-table. 

No  State  in  the  Union  has  the  rare  combination  of 
agricultural  and  scenic  advantages  possessed  by  Cali- 
fornia. Tourists  who  are  content  with  a  visit  to  the 
Yosemite,  a  glance  at  the  Big  Trees,  a  stroll  through 
southern  orange  groves  and  the  purchase  of  a  photo- 
graph of  Mount  Shasta,  may  go  whence  they  came 
firm  in  the  belief  that  they  know  pretty  nearly  all  that 
is  worth  knowing  about  us.  Nay,  some  of  them  may 
even  have  the  audacity  to  write  books  descriptive  of 
our  scenery  and  our  manners,  with  little  of  truth  con- 
tained therein  about  either.  It  is  to  offset  the  errone- 
ous ideas  thus  disseminated  that  the  loyal  Californian, 
who  knows  so  well  w  hereof  he  speaks,  delights  in  ex- 


and  shingle  mills.  A  continuous  belt  of  forest  trees 
stretches  for  a  hundred  miles  along  the  coast.  The 
timber  land  of  the  county  covers  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  acres,  including  redwood,  oak,  laurel,  ma- 
drone,  pine  and  other  conifers.  Back  of  this  great 
timber  belt  are  prairie  tracts  covered  with  native 
grasses  and  watered  by  winding  streams.  Beyond  are 
snow-clad  mountains,  the  whole  forming  a  fascinating 
perspective,  teeming  with  plant  and  animal  life.  Rasp- 
berries and  strawberries  ripen  out  of  doors  in  mid- 
winter, and  flowers  bloom  in  and  out  of  season.  If 
the  traveler  have  the  time  (and  if  he  have  not  he  should 
have  postponed  his  journeyings 
LAND   AND   SEA.      until  he  could  do  himself  and 

  California  justice)  he  w  ill  studv 

F.  the  lumber  industry  of  Hum- 

boldt in  its  many  interesting 
phases,  for  nowhere  else  in  the  world  will  he  find  it 
conducted  on  so  immense  a  scale. 

A  striking  contrast  to  the  visitor,  yet  a  most  charm- 
ing one,  is  Santa  Barbara,  nearly  three  hundred  miles 
south  of  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  few  winter  resorts  of 
tlie  w  orld  w  hose  beauties  have  never  been  exaggerated, 
though  its  praises  have  been  sung  with  much  enthusi- 
asm for  years.  Further  south  is  Santa  Monica,  with 
its  million-dollar  wharf.  Still  further  is  San  Diego,  in 
whose  borders  the  padres  of  a  century  ago  founded  the 
first  of  California's  settlements.  All  of  the  coast 
tow  us  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Diego  show  varying 
industries,  while  region  upon  region  reveals  a  pano- 
rama worthy  any  artist's  skill  to  perpetuate. 

Northern  and  Southern  California,  as  seen  by  the 
inland  tourist,  present  such  diversified  attractions  of 
climate  and  productiveness  that  he  who  would  own  a 
permanent  abiding  place  will  find  himself  perplexed  in 
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tolling  this  land  of  promise,  even  though  he  be  accused 
of  bragging  by  those  who  listen.  Right  glad  is  he, 
indeed,  to  bear  this  bit  of  ignominy  for  California's 
dear  sake. 

The  coast  voyager  sees  on  the  one  hand  massive 
mountains  and  green  valleys,  hills  verdant  or  brown 
according  to  the  season,  cities  and  tow  ns  whose  houses 
are  rose-clad  the  year  round.  On  the  other  hand  is 
the  vast  expanse  of  ocean,  stretching  its  tw  o  thousand 
miles  of  space  between  him  and  the  tropics.  At  Eu- 
reka, Humboldt  County,  in  the  north,  he  finds  a  thriv  - 
ing city  which  owns  a  larger  proportion  of  the  vessels 
trading  in  its  port  than  does  any  other  city  in  America. 
Here  is  the  point  of  shipment  of  some  forty  lumber 


the  selection  of  a  home.  Each  section  in  turn  appeals 
to  him.  There  is  Los  Angeles  County,  green  and 
yellow  with  her  magnificent  orange  groves;  yet  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  the  north  he  will  find  the  orange 
growing  as  luxuriantly,  for,  as  evidenced  early  this 
year  at  Cloverdale.  Sonoma  County  is  prolific  of  citrus 
fruits.  If,  choosing  neither  north  nor  south,  he  wants 
a  "happy  medium,"  he  has  but  to  ride  a  few  hours 
from  San  Francisco  by  rail,  and  in  Santa  Clara  and 
other  counties  he  encounters  fruit  orchards  in  fine  con- 
dition with  a  picturesque  environment.  If  health  be 
a  consideration  there  is  every  altitude  which  a  physi- 
cian can  recommend. 
California  climate  comes  in  assorted  varieties  to  suit 


the  purchaser.    It  is  distributed  among  fifty-seven 

counties. 

There  are  some  interesting  facts  about  California 
that  will  bear  repetition.    San  Francisco  has  the  finest 
bay,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Sydney,  Australia, 
in  the  world,  and  it  is  large  enough  to  shelter  the' 
w  orld's  navies.   Our  State  is  the  only  one  in  the  Union 
that  produces  raisins.    San  Francisco  is  America's 
third  commercial  city;  is  the  leading  whaling  port  of 
the  world,  and  the  distributing  point  for  nearly  four 
hundred  million  pounds  of  sugar.    Ours  is  the  only 
State  in  which  the  oliv  e  thrives,  and  Boston  looks  to 
us  for  her  codfish  and  beans.    We  are  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  gold,  honey  and  nuts.  We  have  nearly  eighty 
thousand  acres  of  oranges,  and  four  million  acres  of 
land  under  irrigation.  We  produce  four  crops  of  alfalfa 
a  year,  and  have  an  exclusive  market  in  asphaltum  and 
bituminous  rock.    We  export  one  hundred  million 
pounds  of  dried  fruits.    Our  agricultural  products  are 
w  heat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye,  Egyptian  corn,  alfalfa, 
timothy,  red  clover,  alfileria,  wild  oats,  bunch  grass, 
burr  clover,  beet  sugar,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  every 
vegetable  that  is  edible,  peanuts,  broom  corn,  hops, 
tobacco,  sugar  cane,  sorghum,  honey,  beeswax,  cotton, 
hemp,  flax,  ramie,  buhach,  mustard,  wool,  silk  and 
goat-hair.    Horticultural  products  are  :  Citrus  and  de- 
ciduous fruits,  grapes,  wine,  brandy,  tigs,  raisins, 
olives  and  olive  oil.  nuts,  berries  of  all  kinds.  Min- 
eral and  miscellaneous  products  double  the  list,  the 
total  making  a  splendid  show  ing  for  the  Golden  State.1 
Statistics  may  not  constitute  the  most  entertaining  of 
reading,  but  they  sometimes  serve  to  impress  the  mind 
with  the  wonderful  capabilities  of  a  country,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  attention.  The 
future  of  California  should  be  a  brilliant  one.    It  rests 
with  her  people  whether  or  not  her  power  and 
fame  increase  w  ith  her  years.    Given  unprecedented 
opportunities,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they 
will  be  developed  as  they  should,  or,  through  lack 
of  united  effort  on  the  part  of  Californians,  allowed 
to  languish.    With  every  incentive  at  hand  to  stim- 
ulate their  ambition,  the  people  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  dwell  w  ithin  California's  borders  should 
study  unceasingly  to  so  advance  her  interests  that 
she  shall  some  day  be  known  as  one  of  the  greatest 
agricultural,  horticultural  and  mineral  sections  of  I 
the  globe-.   

It  takes  a  clever  man  to  find  a  good  word  to  say 
on  every  occasion.  It  is  said  of  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich  that  he  once  received  a  letter  from  his  friend. 
Professor  Edward  S.  Morse,  and  found  the  hand- 
writing wholly  illegible.  Mr.  Aldrich  was  not  at  a 
loss  for  an  answer.  In  due  time  there  came  to  Mr.. 
Morse  the  following  reply:  "My  Dear  Morse:  It 
was  very  pleasant  to  receive  a  letter  from  you  the 
other  day.  Perhaps  1  should  have  found  it  pleas- 
anter  if  I  had  been  able  to  decipher  it.  I  don't  think 
^  I  mastered  anything  beyond  the  date,  which  I  knew, 
and  the  signature,  at  which  I  guessed.  There  is  a 
^1  singular  and  perpetual  charm  in  a  letter  of  yours— 
it  never  grows  old.  and  it  never  loses  its  novelty. 
One  can  say  every  morning  as  one  looks  at  it: 
'  Here's  a  letter  of  Morse's  I  haven't  read  yet.  I 
think  I  shall  take  another  shy  at  it  to-day,  and 
maybe  I  shall  be  able  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
to  make  out  what  he  means  by  those  t's  that  look 
like  w's,  and  those  i's  that  haven't  any  eyebrows.' 
Other  letters  are  read,  and  thrown  away  and  for- 
gotten, but  yours  are  kept  forever — unread.  One 
of  them  w  ill  last  a  reasonable  man  a  lifetime."  The 
Professor's  defense  of  himself  is  not  on  record. 


The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  singular  among  the 
roll  of  English  primates  for  his  hatred  of  pomp  and 
decoration.  Once,  when  the  guest  of  a  country  clergy- 
man, he  was  much  annoyed  by  the  display  of  silver 
candlesticks  in  his  room.  After  his  lordship's  departure 
these  silver  candlesticks  were  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
The  distressed  clergyman  at  once  wrote  to  the  bishop, 
as  he  then  was.  telling  him  of  his  loss,  and  adding: 
"Can  you  tell  us  what  has  happened?"  The  reply 
came  by  wire  :  "  Poor,  but  honest:  look  in  the  chest  of 
drawers." 


GLIMPSES  OF   A  STORY. 

THE  RACONTEUR. 

T  WAS  on  Market  street,  and  the  afternoon  before  Christmas,  that  I  first 
saw  her.  On  my  way  to  the  ferry  1  noticed  a  tall  young  w  oman  stop  and 
look  in  the  w  indow  s  of  a  picture  store.  She  w  as  dressed  in  a  plain  gray 
gown.  Her  hands,  which  were  ungloved,  were  small  and  prettv.  Her 
face  was  redeemed  from  plainness  by  the  vivid  and  changeful  beauty 
of  her  eyes.  They  were  sad  eyes,  but  they  held  immense  possibilities 
f  love  and  hatred. 

She  was  looking  intently  at  a  picture  representing  the  parting  of  two  lovers  on 
the  sea  shore,  and  her  lips  curled  scornfully.    It  was  a  small  thing  to  notice,  as  1 
walked  past,  but  her  expression  at  the  moment  made  a  distinct  impression  upon  me. 
also  observed  that  she  wore  a  rubv  ring  on  her  right  hand. 
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Still  she  did  not  move  nor  speak.  He  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  She 
sobbed  still  louder.  Neither  seemed  aware  of  my  presence.  Perhaps  I  ought  to 
have  gone  away,  or  at  least  have  spoken,  but  I  remained,  too  fascinated  b  an 
inexplicable  something  to  do  either. 

"I  tell  you."  he  said,  "that  you  shall  answer.  The  other  one  is  dead  :  you 
know  that." 

Then  she  w  hirled  and  straightened,  shaking  oft  his  grasp,  and  struck  him  in 
the  face  across  the  blue  scar.  He  staggered  under  the  blow,  and  she  tied  past  me 
and  out  of  sight  in  the  dark.  The  man  came  by  a  moment  later  w  iping  his  face, 
which  the  ring  had  cut  deeply,  and  he.  too,  disappeared  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night. 

That  is  all  I  know  of  them.  In  the  heart  of  a  great  city,  under  the  careless 
gaze  of  crowds,  there  is  a  story  being  woven  hour  after  hour,  and  I  feel  that  a  bitter 
tragedy  is  moving  slowly,  quietly  on  to  its  culmination.    In  some  wise,  I  am 

persuaded.  I  shall  know  the  end. 

Bv  some  strange  law  of  at- 
traction, by  some  sequence  of 
events  unforseen,  the  sequel  will 
come  to  me. 


POIO  AT  BUKI.INGAME. 

Early  in  the  new  year  I  was  again  on  Market  street  between  Third  and  Fourth 
It  was  rather  late  in  the  afternoon  and  the  thoroughfare  was  quite  crowded,  mostlv 
with  men  going  home  after  the  day's  work,  shop  girls  through  with  their  weary 
tasks,  and  a  few  belated  shoppers. 

I  saw  a  young  man  standing  near  a  lamppost,  gazing  idly  about.  He  was  deep- 
chested,  heavily  built,  and  had  a  cynical  look  i  n  his  lace  that  w  as  almost  a  sneer. 
It  affected  me  unpleasantly.  Upon  one  cheek  was  a  blue  scar.  While  I  looked  at 
him  he  saw  something  in  the  crowd  which  drew  his  gaze.  Under  my  eyes,  and  of 
course  unconscious  that  he  was  observed,  he  rose  to  his  utmost  height,  as  though 
involuntarily.  His  eyes  grew  hungry,  yet  terrible.  I  seemed  to  be  in  the  presence 
of  a  tragedy.  Past  him  moved,  in  the  river-like  crowd,  the  tall  young  woman  clad 
in  gray.  The  deep,  sad  eyes  looked  into  his,  which  sank  abashed  ;  looked  through 
and  through  them  in  chilly  and  awful  silence,  in  pale  and  dreadful  accusation  which 
stimg  like  serpents  —  looked  and  looked  till  the  strong  ma"  trembled  and  turned 
away. 

Then  she  went  on,  moving  steadily  out  of  sight.    The  man  with  the  scar  on 
his  cheek  turned  and  looked  after  her  with  a  sort  of  loosened  wrath.    A  multitude 
of  passions  raged  and  mingled  in  his  face  for  one  swift  glimpse.    As  I  passed  on  I 
glanced  back  and  saw  him  tearing  his  cigar  into  pieces, 
his  lips  working  as  though  he  were  muttering  to  him- 
self. 

A  month  or  so  later  I  returned  to  my  office  in  the  eve- 
ning and  remained  there  until  eleven  o'clock.  I  then 
walked  homeward.  This  brought  me  on  the  street  at  a 
much  later  hour  than  usual.  Turning  a  corner  I  passed  a 
short  and  narrow  alley.  Hearing  a  subdued,  painful  mur- 
mur, I  paused  and  looked  in.  A  few  feet  distant,  leaning 
against  the  wall  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
was  the  young  woman  in  gray.  I  distinctly  heard  her 
sob.  Beside  her,  a  little  in  the  shadow,  stood  the  man 
leaned  forward,  touching  her  hand.    She  did  not  stir. 

"  I  have  found  half  the  secret,"  he  said.    "  Do  you  hear  me? 
you  know  and  we  can  sail  our  ship  straight  to  the  spot." 


ELECTRIC  POWER  AM) 
MINING  METHODS. 

W.  F.  C.  HASSON. 

Pioneer  work,  as  a  rule,  is  ex- 
travagant in  the  use  of  natural 
resources.  The  placer  miners  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  diverted  with- 
out any  consideration  great  quan- 
t  ties  of  water  for  temporarv  pur- 
poses. 

When  the  placer  mining  devel- 
oped into  quartz  mining  the  ques- 
tion of  pow  er  became  a  serious 
one.  A  few  years  consumed  the 
old  growth  of  timber  in  mining 
vicinities.  Transportation  of  fuel 
was  so  expensive  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  operate  mines  in 
certain  districts.  A  great  range 
of  mountains  extending  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
however,  furnishes  a  perpetual 
supply  of  almost  unlimited  power 
tor  all  purposes.  So  well  perfec- 
ted are  hydraulic  and  electrical 
machines  to-day  that  power  mas- 
be  transmitted  great  distances 
with  small  loss,  and  utilized  for 
a  great  variety  of  purposes. 
During  the  past  live  years  the  machinery  installed  in  California  for  utilizing 
its  extensive  supplies  of  water  power  amounts,  in  the  aggregate,  to  over  20,000 
horsepower,  now  in  successful  operation.  Extensive  machinery  plants  now  being 
installed  amount  to  over  10,000  horsepower.  And  yet  resources  for  the  production 
of  power  havejjarely  been  touched.  Where  a  market  may  be  obtained  for  the  sale 
of  power  there  is  probably  no  more  stable  investment  than  in  the  utilization  of 
water  power  and  its  electric  transmission. 

It  is  essential  that  all  mining  machinery  be  so  designed  that  it  may  be  easily 
operated  and  repaired  by  simple  means.  Electric  motors  as  to-day  designed  w  ill 
stand  hard  usage,  run  with  comparatively  little  skilled  care,  and  are  so  standardized 
that  all  parts  may  be  duplicated  and  the  continuous  operation  of  the  machinery  thus 
guaranteed.  With  the  exception  of  drills,  there  is  no  part  of  mining  machinery  that 
cannot  be  directly  operated  by  electric  motors.  The  cost  of  generators,  transmission 
lines  and  motors  is  reasonable.    The  cost  ot  maintenance  is  nominal. 

The  application  of  electricity  has  made  possible  the  use  of  aluminum  on  a  com- 
paratively large  scale.  The  greater  portion  of  the  vast  quantity  of  copper  used  to- 
day is  refined  electroliticallv.  Advance  is  continually  being  made  in  the  direction 
of  the  electrolitic  reduction  of  refractory  gold  and  silver  ores. 


<EAR  SAN  MATEO.  CAI  . 


With  the  blue  scar.  Ht 


fell  me  what 


Electric  machines  have  reached  such  a  high  state  of  efficiency  that  there  is 
little  chance  for  further  advances  in  this  direction.  The  field  of  application  of  elec- 
tric power,  however,  has  extended  so  greatly  during  the  past  fifteen  vears  that  the 
possibilities  are  bevond  conjecture. 
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DKATM  VALLEY   AND  THE   MOJAVE  DESERT. 

FREDERICK  [.  MONSEN. 

1HAT  within  the  boundaries  of  California,  one  of  the  most  favored  and 
fertile  States  in  the  Union,  there  should  exist  a  place  so  forbidding,  so 
desolate  and  waste,  so  utterly  inhospitable  to  man  and  beast  that  the 
name  Death  Vallev  could  be  appropriately  applied  to  it,  may  seem,  to 
those  not  well  versed  in  the  topographical  characteristics  of  this  big 
State,  rather  paradoxical.  Such  is,  nevertheless,  the  case.  The  extreme 
antithesis  of  fruitful  California  is  the  great  Mojave  Desert,  which,  with  its  neigh- 
bor, the  Colorado  Desert,  embraces  an  area  equivalent  to  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  State. 

Near  the  Northern  margin  of  the  Mojave  Desert  are  a  number  of 
narrow  valleys  lying  between  bold  ridges  of  mountains.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  is  Death  Valley,  the  bottom  of  which  extends 
below  sea  level  and  is  considered  the  hottest  spot  on  earth.  Until 
Lieutenant  Wheeler's  surveying  party  crossed  it  in  1875  very  little 
was  known  concerning  the  valley,  and  the  mythical  stories  of  deadly 
gases  and  lost  mines  were  generally  given  more  or  less  credence. 
Not  again  until  1891  did  the  Government  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
exploration.  About  that  time,  however,  the  Agricultural  Department 
sent  out  a  party  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  C.  Heart  Mirriam,  who 
secured  much  valuable  and  interesting  data,  since  which  several  pri- 

vate  expeditions  have  spent  time 
and  money  in  exploring  the  en- 
tire region. 

Physically,  that  section  of 
the  Mojave  Desert  of  which 
Death  Valley  is  the  center  is  most  interesting. 
Mount  Whitney,  whose  hoary  head  towers 
skyward  15,000  feet,  is  less  than  sixty  miles 
away  from  the  lowest  depression  in  Death  Val- 
ley, which  is  430  feet  below  sea  level,  and  all 
the  country  between  bears  evidence  of  the 
most  terrific  volcanic  disturbances  in  times 
geologically  recent.  Death  Valley  lies  be- 
tween two  precipitous  ranges  of  mountains,  is 
from  three  to  six  miles  wide  and  about  thirty 
miles  long.  Its  lowest  depression  forms  the 
sink  for  the  great  submerged  Armargosa 
River.  Here  a  great  salt  marsh  has  formed, 
desert  tragedy.    •  ancj  fartner  Up  the  valley  are  im mense  deposits 

of  borate  of  soda  (borax),  which  are  being  profitably  worked. 

Certain  general  characteristics  of  the  desert  impress  themselves  on  all  travelers. 
These  are  the  general  trend  of  the  mountain  ranges  to  the  Pacific  Coast;  the  den- 
udation of  the  hills  and  mountains;  the  sand  and  gravel  covered  plains;  the  dry 
lakes  and  submerged  rivers,  and  the  general  absence  of  all  trees,  except  those  of 
the  cacti  family,  which  flourish  with  great  luxuriance. 

The  climate  is  most  distressing  to  the  human  body.    The  summer  months  are 
so  hot  as  to  make  traveling  by  day  impossible,  the  thermometer  frequently  reaching 
127  degrees  in  the  shade.    James  Dayton,  watchman  at  the  abandoned  borax 
works  in  Death  Valley,  informed  me  that  the  thermometer  had  registered  as  high 
as  137  degrees  in  the  shade  at  that  place.    The  dryness  of  the  air  is  so  excessive 


owing  to  the  great  heat  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  moisture,  that  distances 
become  very  deceptive,  and  I  have  frequently  traveled  all  day  to  reach  hills  or 
mountains  that  appeared  but  a  few  miles  away.  The  phenomenon  of  the  mirage  is 
seen  to  perfection.  The  most  wonderful  illusions  are  constantly  appearing  ;  moun- 
tains, valleys  and  lakes  assuming  form  and  successively  dissolving.  In  these 
mirages  the  most  wonderful  effects  of  color  and  perspective  can  be  seen,  and  they 
form  an  ever  welcome  source  of  delight  to  the  desert  traveler. 

The  terrible  heat  and  scarcity  of  water  make  a  journey  into  this  wilderness  onei 
of  extreme  danger.    Every  precaution  must  be  exercised,  as  in  the  case  of  an  acci- 
dent no  help  of  any  kind  is  available,  and  a  breakdown  on  the  desert,  many  miles- 


WHERE  THE  EMIGRANTS  PERISHED  IN  1850. 

that  large  quantities  of  water  are  necessary  to  keep  up  evaporation.    A  man  re- 
quires from  six  to  nine  quarts  a  day,  and  my  horses  averaged  eighteen  gallons 
each  daily. 

Rut  hot  as  are  the  days  on  the  desert,  the  nights  are  nearly  always  cool  and 
pleasant.  Dew  never  forms  on  the  lowlands,  and  one's  bedding  is  as  dry  in  the 
morning  as  when  unrolled  the  night  before.    The  atmosphere  is  rendered  so  clear, 


HOW  BORAX  IS  TRANSPORTED  THROUGH  THE  DESERT. 

from  water,  is  a  very  serious  affair.  Sooner  or  later  the  cloudburst  visits  every 
section,  and  the  ev  idences  of  its  titanic  fury  can  be  seen  in  the  deep  arroyos  and 
immense  "  washes  "  throughout  all  the  mountains  of  the  desert. 

The  sandstorm  lends  its  terrors  to  the  many  dangers  that  menace  the  desert 
traveler,  and  sometimes  lasts  for  days,  blowing  with  terrific  velocity,  picking  up 
sand,  gravel  and  even  small  rocks  and  hurling  them  through  the  air;  and  woe 
betide  the  unfortunate  man  or  animal  who  happens  to  be  caught  without  shelter. 

The  graves  of  the  desert  are  a  gruesome  and  well  nigh  omnipresent  feature  of 
the  landscape.  One  sees  a  little  mound  of  earth  or  earn  of  stones,  with  sometimes 
a  piece  of  board  from  some  packing-case  stuck  at  the  end  of  the  grave,  on  which  a 
name  or  date  has  been  written  in  pencil.  A  short  distance  from  my  camp  in  Death 
Valley  were  six  graves,  the  history  of  but  two  of  their  silent  tenants  being  known, 
and  on  my  return  trip  I  passed  seven  nameless  graves  in  one  day's  journey.  If  in 
so  short  a  distance  so  many  were  found  dead  on  the  trail,  how  many  must  there  be 
who  in  their  delirium  have  wandered  off  the  trail  to  perish  in  places  where  they  will 
never  be  found,  and 
where  they  will  lie  for 
countless  years,  their 
skeletons  bleaching 
under  a  desert  sun  ? 

In  all  the  world 
there  is  not  a  picture  of 
utter  desolation  and 
forsakenness  so  pathet- 
ic a  s  these  unmarked 
graves  of  the  desert.  In- 
deed it  seems  strange  that 
men  will  leave  the  comforts 
of  civilization  and  take  their 
lives  in  their  hands  to  go  into 
this  death-dealing  region  in 
search  of  wealth,  when  they  know  that  the  chances  are  so  greatly  against  them.  Once 
lost,  and  without  water,  the  poise  of  the  mind  swerved  by  fever,  phantasy  unsealing  rea- 
son, they  fall  to  die.  Thus  all  too  many  in  this  desolate  region  have  laid  themselves 
down,  uncoffmed  and  unknown. 

Death  Valley  takes  its  name  from  the  circumstances  attending  a  party  of  emigrants 
who  perished  within  its  limits  in  the  early  fifties.  At  this  time  very  little  was  known  of 
the  passes  through  the  mountains,  and  this  party  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  attempting  a 
more  direct  route  than  the  well-known  emigrant  trail  to  San  Bernardino.  The  valley  wasr 
a"culdesac,"  a  region  at  this  time  absolutely  unknown,  but  with  the  characteristic 
pluck  of  the  early  pathfinders  they  determined  to  break  a  new  trail  in  the  hope  of  reach 
ing  their  destination  sooner.    They  little  realized  the  intense  sufferings  and  dreadful  death 

which  awaited  them,  but  pushed  on   

to  what  is  now  known  as  Furnace 
Creek  Wash,  a  small  spring  in  the 
Puneral  Mountains,  on  the  borders  of 
Death  Valley.  Having  been  informed 
that  some  thirty  miles  up  the  valley 
they  would  find  good  water  they 
started  in  quest  of  it,  only  to  find 
it  salty  and  unfit  to  drink.  Hope- 
less and  exhausted,  they  per- 
ished from  thirst  by  waters 
which  served  to  intensify  their 
suffering  and  hasten  their  doom. 


SINK  OF  ARMAGOSA  RIVER.  DEATH  VALLEY. 
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THE  RETURN  MESSAGE. 


COURSE  she  loved  him.  Of 
course  lie  loved  her.    Vet  she 
parted  from  him  with  the  old 
hankering  for  something 
better.  What  was  amiss? 
Must  it  always  be 
amiss?    Had  all  wo- 
men this  hitch,  this 
jar,  w  i  t  h  the  man 
they  loved  ?  Win- 
could  there  not  be 
the  abandon  and 
joy  she  had  always 
dreamed  of  in  her  girl- 
hood when  she  read  of 
love  ? 

'•  She"  was  Ruth  Lind- 
say. You  would  have 
called  her  a  queen  any- 
where. Tall,  handsome  ; 
young,  but  strong ;  grave, 
but  cheerful;  joyous,  but  wise; 
loved  by  all  her  school  companions, 
half  worshiped  by  half  the  men.  And 
Ruth  had  parted  thus,  dissatisfied  at  heart  —  though 
;he  was  too  proud  to  own  this  —  from  Alfred  Moshier. 
They  had  been  engaged,  now  several  weeks,  since  they 
:rossed  the  ocean  on  the  Parthia. 

"  1  will  not  worry  any  longer,"  said  Ruth  aloud. 
She  girt  herself  for  work.  She  went  down  to  old 
Mrs.  Royal's,  washed  the  baby,  who  needed  it  badly, 
ind  aired  the  bedroom  while  Mrs.  Royal  sat  ever  the 
ire.  She  went  to  the  French  reading,  and  laughed 
ler  best  and  brightest  as  the  professor  read  "  L'Ami 
nconnu."  She  came  home  and  looked  around  her 
■vork-room  for  something  that  would  take  her  out  of 
lerself.  "  I  will  talk  with  the  newts  and  moles."  she 
>aid.   "  I  will  see  what  they  are  saying."  • 

So  she  lifted  her  telephone  from  the  wall,  called 
Iktsar's  boy  Pompey.  and  bade  him  carry  the  heavy 
Mates,  then  went  down  to  her  dreaming  place  in  the 
jarden.  She  sent  Pompey  away,  sank  the  plates  her- 
self, with  her  trowel,  in  the  border,  and  began  to  listen 
:o  the  endless  sounds  w-hich  came  in  a  strange  refrain, 
is  grass  grows  and  dews  distill,  and  crystal  takes  form 
n  mother  earth.  She  was  soothed  by  the  unrythmed 
nusic:  more  and  more  did  it  rest  her,  when  suddenly — 
'' Taap.  tap.  tap-tap-tap,"  long  and  short,  in  tones 
10  mole  uses  nor  root  of  grass,  sounded  the  word 
"Dearest"  to  her  well  -  trained  sense.  "'Fine-ear" 
limself.  in  the  story,  never  listened  more  absorbed. 
'Dearest,  dearest."  the  taps  went  on.  "answer — 
inswer  now.  Moshier."  More  faint,  but  perfectly 
:lear.  came:  '' O.  K.  I  am  here  —  wire  open.  Your 
tet."  "  My  pet  and  my  darling,"  said  Moshier  in 
inswer;  "oh.  I  am  dead  bored — say  something  sweet 
o  me."  "  Poor  old  boy,  where  have  you  been  ?"  was 
he  telegraph  girl's  reply.  "  He  has  not  been  with  his 
leart's  delight,  he  can  tell  you  that,"  tapped  Moshier. 
And  Ruth,  or  Fine-ears,  threw  the  listening  cup  upon 
he  ground.  She  was  one  too  many  in  this  tete-a- 
ete. 

Moshier  was  an  observer  in  the  great  Tamworth 
Dbservatory.  He  was  using  the  time  wire  in  this  in- 
rigue.  Ruth  had  hit  upon  Mr.  Trowbridge's  curious 
liscovery,  by  which  you  can  take  with  the  telephone, 
mywhere  from  the  ground,  the  "return  message,"  as 
he  electricians  call  it. 

She  sent  her  return  message  by  mail  to  the  faithless 
Alfred  as  soon  as  she  reached  the  house.  Her  mystery 
vas  solved.  He  did  not  love  her.  And  she — she  had 
■>een  trying,  from  mere  loyalty,  to  love  him.  She 
vrote  her  proud  note  of  dismissal  with  absolute  joy. 

She  went  to  the  reception  at  Mrs.  Mandell's  once 
nore  perfectly  happy. 


Lord  Russell  of  Killowen,  quite  famous  as  a  wit, 
vas  sitting  in  court,  when  another  barrister,  leaning 
across  the  benches  during  the  hearing  of  a  trial  for 
ligamy,  whispered :  "  Russell,  w  hat's  the  extreme 
penalty  for  bigamy?"  "Two  mothers-in-law,"  re- 
plied Russell. 


ART  IN  CALIFORNIA  CLAY. 

J.  R.  HEATH. 

Western  art.  The  association  of  w  ords  seems  strange 
at  first  sound,  the  term  incongruous,  for  it  takes  more 
than  a  decade  or  tw  o  to  outlive  the  w  ild  and  woolly  rep- 
utation that  has  been  given  us.  Yet  California  is 
likely  to  become  the  very  home  of  that  branch  of  art 
w  hich  finds  expression  in  potter's  clay;  and.  since  truth 
is  even  stranger  than  fiction,  we  may  yet  create  for  our- 
selves an  independent  individuality  in  ceramics,  as  dis- 
tinctive as  that  of  China,  Japan,  Meissen,  or  Sevres. 
Should  this  delightful  possibility  be  realized,  it  will  owe 
its  origin  to  a  woman  who  not  only  discovered  the  exceed- 
ing richness  and  variety  of  clay  deposits  in  this  State, 
but  w  lio  inaugurated  the  industry  of  manufacturing 
therefrom,  and  w  ho  has  labored  unceasingly  that  sh? 
might  demonstrate  her  belief  in  California  as  a  country 
unparalleled  in  clay  resources.  Mrs.  Linna  Irelan, 
for  years  a  resident  of  San  Francisco,  and  descended 
from  a  line  of  artist  ancestors  who  were  for  generations 
identified  with  the  great  Dresden  factories,  herself  an 
artist  in  oils  and  a  clay  modeler,  is  the  originator  of  the 
idea  that  the  West  can  compete  with  the  Old  World  in 
ceramics. 

Mrs.  Irelan  has  been  patient  and  practical  in  the  de- 
velopment of  her  theory.  She  had  faith  that  the  world 
around  her  would  wake  up  some  day  to  the  realizition 
of  clay  values.  It  was  all  very  well  for  California  to 
grow  mammoth  cabbages,  but  a  beautiful  vase,  in  her 
opinion,  was  a  great  many  notches  higher  as  a  product 
than  vegetables  in  the  superlative.  And  the  world 
hereabouts  has  at  last  waked  up,  to  verify  her  predic- 
tions. Interest  in  California  clays  and  their  perpetua- 
tion in  artistic  forms  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  little 
co'tage  in  the  Mission,  green  with  vines  and  dotted 
with  bright-hued  flowers,  where  Mrs.  Irelan's  studio 
and  workshop  are  located,  is  daily  thronged  with 
visito-s  who  agree  with  Mrs.  Irelan's  point  of  view  as 
to  the  relative  importance  of  overgrown  cabbages  and 
chefs-d'oevre  in  clay. 

Years  ago,  Longfellow  wrote  a  poem  on  the  potter's 
wheel.  It  was  Alexander  William  Robertson  who  in- 
spired the  lines,  the  poet  watching  him  with  fascinated 
interest  as  he  operated  at  the  thrower's  wheel,  fashion- 
ing with  marvelous  rapidity  and  unerring  skill  the 
most  graceful  and  perfect  of  objects  both  useful  and 
ornamental.  Mr.  Robertson,  who  is  a  genius  in  his 
way,  and  one  of  a  possible  half  dozen  men  in  the 

United  States  who  mav  be  called  expert  throw  -   

ers — and,  indeed,  a  thrower  is  not  entitled  to 
the  distinction  if  he  be  not  expert  — is  associa- 
ted with  Mrs.  Irelan  in  the  production  of  art 
potterv. 

One  can  not  fully  realize  the  sensitiveness 
and  intelligence  that  human  hands  may  really 
possess — albeit  those  attributes  are  communi- 
cated to  them  by  the  brain — until  one  sees  Mr. 
Robertson  at  work,  with  his  wheel  as  motive 
power  for  the  revolving  table  or  disc  before 
him,  on  which  the  clay  is  placed.  The  wheel 
is  one  of  the  few  contrivances  that  have  lived 
on.  unimproved,  throughout  the  ages,  answer- 
ing the  purpose  now  as  well  as  when  potterv 
first  became  a  fine  art,  some  four  thousand 
years  ago.  All  hollow  vessels  are  made  by 
the  throwing  process.  Selecting  his  clay,  a 
damp  mass  previously  "  graded  down  "  for 
use,  Mr.  Robertson  operates  the  wh°el,  which 
revolves  with  great  rapidity,  and  "throws" 
in  its  center  the  shapeless  lump  that,  under 
his  mivc  touch,  is  to  grow  into  "a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  forever "  — providing  no  evil 

misfortune  overtake  it.    And  pottery,  as  w  e  all  

know,  is  one  of  the  most  enduring  of  the  arts. 
With  supple  fingers  he  then  shapes  the  object  desired, 
forming  a  cone  which  is  forced  into  a  hfap,  then  hol- 
lows out  with  the  thumbs  until  it  forms  a  long,  hollow 
cone,  from  which  it  is  diverted  by  the  same  marvelous 
manipulation  into  its  final  shape.  The  piece  is  cut 
away  from  the  wheel  when  finished  by  slipping  a  brass 
wire  beneath  it.  A  potter's  lathe  is  used  to  finish  off 
the  tine  w  ares.  The  quaintest  of  results  may  be  ob- 
tained by  patting  and  pinching  the  clay  while  it  is  on 


the  wheel.  It  is  here  that  the  thrower's  Ingenuity  and 
originality  are  manifest.  Flat  pieces  are  made  by 
pressing,  and  large  ones  by  casting  in  moulds.  The 
manufacture  of  pottery  is  a  volume  by  itself,  and  even 
a  brief  review  of  the  subject  can  not  be  done  justice  to 
here. 

Mrs.  Irelan  completes  the  work  that  leaves  Mr. 
Robertson's  hands,  by  relief  modeling,  unless  the 
classic  beauty  of  vase  or  cup  is  to  remain  unembel- 
lished.  Many  unique  and  exquisite  objects  of  orna- 
ment now  await  the  process  of  tiring.  Mention  should 
be  made  of  the  steins,  which  are  after  the  regulation 
stein  pattern  which  Germany  has  made  famous  and 
which  are  decidedly  superior  to  their  Teutonic  predeces- 
sors in  finish.  Mrs.  Irelan's  fancy  runs  riot  in  the 
adornment  of  the  various  articles  over  which  she  labors 
with  the  genuine  enthusiasm  of  the  artist.  It  may  be 
lizards,  mushrooms,  or  wild  flow  ers  that  she  brings  to 
iife.  as  it  were,  upon  them.  There  is  scarcely  a  limit 
to  the  range  of  ideas  w  hich  suggest  themselves  to  a 
modeler  in  clay. 

Pottery  being  the  root  of  all  ceramic  art,  the  discovery 
of  California's  remarkable  clay  deposits  is  significant 
of  great  results  in  the  future.  The  interest  already- 
taken  by  art  lovers  here  argues  well  for  advancement 
of  the  industry.  From  the  commonest  sewer  pipe  to 
the  daintiest  of  bisque,  our  State  is  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. One  may  have  every  conceivable  clay  for  the 
mere  delving.  Amador  County  is  especially  prolific  of 
clay  of  fine  quality,  while  Inyo,  Nevada,  and  in  fact  all 
portions  of  the  State  furnish  their  quota.  Monterey 
County  has  lately  been  explored  with  much  success,  a 
clay  of  superior  quality  having  been  experimented  with 
from  that  region,  which,  upon  the  test  of  tiring, 
emerges  a  clear,  beautiful  terra  cotta.  deeper  and 
w  armer  in  tone  than  the  wellknown  Copenhagen  w  are, 
which  suffers  by  the  comparison.  In  its  original  state 
the  Monterey  clay  is  a  deep  olive  green.  Experiments 
are  now  being  made  to  preserve  this  admirable  color  if 
possible. 

Local  pride  is  coming  to  the  fore  in  educational 
circles,  it  being  deemed  a  praiseworthy  thing  to  work 
in  native  material,  and  an  incentive  to  students  to  pre- 
serve their  first  efforts  by  having  them  tired,  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  crumble  to  pieces.  It  is  likely  that 
the  University  of  California  and  the  Polytechnic 
School  of  this  city,  now  giving  serious  attention  to  the 
subject,  will  require  pupils  to  use  California  clay  ex- 
clusively  in  their  work. 


ft  «v 


The  Ebell  Society  of  O  ikland.  a  representative  bodv 
of  intellectual  and  cultured  women  across  the  bay.  is 
quite  enthused  with  the  idea  of  developing  potterv  on 
this  coast.  Mrs.  Irelan  has,  by  request,  giv  en  lectures 
before  tin-  society.  Mr.  Robertson  using  the  wheel. 

It  would  be  strange,  would  it  not,  if  California 
should  evolve  a  pottery  of  her  own,  and  some  day  vie 
with  the  Old  World  in  the  character,  beauty,  and  per- 
fection of  her  wares? 
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PROTECTION   OF  CALIFORNIA  WINES. 


HENRY  SOLTHFIELD. 


BURGU 


LAND  of  marvelous  resources 
is  California.    Rich  in  soil  and 
unsurpassed  in  climate,  its  pro- 
ductiveness is  a  matter  of  un- 
told possibilities,  the  extent  of 
which  may  easily  become  so 
magnificent  in  scope  as  to 
command  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  and  enrich 
J/rj^tt^Jb  H    those  who  foster  its  devel- 
^■B|Hu|3&L^^    opment.    Nature  been 

n         BT      IT1V    Jren  Far  West. 

1       Ijj,       M  bestowing  upon  them 

'  every  advantage  with- 

in her  power.  It  is  not  her  fault  if  they  choose  to 
neglect  their  great  opportunities  :  but  it  is  something 
to  deeply  deplore  that,  through  mismanagement  and 
cupidity,  one  of  California's  most  important  industries 
has  deteriorated,  and  resolved  itself  into  a  mere  money- 
making  scheme  to  subserve  the  interests  and  enrich 
the  pockets  of  a  comparative  few,  to  whom  professional 
pride  and  fair  dealing  are  a  dead  letter. 

These  terms  may  seem  harsh  to  the  reader,  but 
I  protest  in  justification  of  them  that  they  are  war- 
ranted by  certain  facts  which  I  shall  state.  These 
facts  relate  to  the  much-needed  protection  of  California 
wines. 

Our  wines  are  sold  in  the  local  and  Eastern  markets 
at  low  rates  to  dealers,  hotel  and  restaurant  buyers, 
who  with  unblushing  dishonesty  label  them  as  French, 
German  or  Italian  importations  as  the  case  may  be. 
and  in  turn  dispose  of  the  bottled  goods  to  consumers 
at  French,  German  and  Italian  prices.  In  other  words, 
so  steadily  and  so  surely  has  this  systematic,  fraudu- 
lent business  of  false  labeling  of  California  wines  in- 
creased, that  what  should 
now  be  the  most  remuner- 
ative of  all  our  State's  man- 
ifold avenues  of  trade,  barr- 
ing none,  is  dwindling  to 
less  and  lesser  proportions 
yearly.  The  fame  of  Cali- 
fornia as  one  of  the  world's 
chief  wine  producers  is  grad- 
ually dying  an  unnatural 
death,  strangled  at  the  very 
outset  of  its  career  by  con- 
ditions all  the  more  lamen- 
table because  man  alone  is  to  blame  for  them. 

We  produce  wines,  it  is  true,  but  those  of  high  grade 
form  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  amount.  The  rea- 
son is  plain.  The  grower  of  pure  wines  cannot  place 
an  article  of  fine  quality  upon  the  market  at  present 
prices  paid  for  it.  These  prices  are  the  result  of  a  com- 
petition that  is  killing  the  industry  by  inches.    Yet  the 

grower  sees  his  neigh-   

bor's  vineyard  flourish- 
ing, while  in  despair  he 
contemplates  the  tear- 
ing up  of  his  own  beau- 
tiful vines,  planted  and 
tended  with  so  much 
professional  pride  and 
personal  care.  He  re- 
bels at  the  idea  of  de- 
scending to  his  neigh- 
bor's mercenary  level. 
His  aim  has  been  to 
produce  the  best,  and 
the  best  only.  His  rep- 
utation, which  perhaps 
he  had  cherished  the 
hope  would  grow  with 
succeeding  genera- 
tions, as  have  the  rep- 
utations of  founders  of  v 
European  wine  houses 

because  of  the  excellence  attained  and  maintained  by 
their  wines,  is  too  dear  to  him  to  lose  it  in  a  hand-to-hand 
struggle  with  the  greed  about  him.    He  has  but  two 
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alternatives  :  to  cease  operations,  or  become  a  grower 
of  the  same  caliber  as  his  neighbor,  whose  methods 
he  despises. 

The  wine  industry  of  California  has  resolved  itself 
into  a  clash  between  two  conditions  :  it  is  purity  pitted 
against  impurity:  honesty  against  dishonesty  ;  quality 
versus  quantity.  Impurity  and  dishonesty — in  a  word, 
quantity — are  winning  the  battle. 

The  result  is  that  the  California  market  is  flooded 
with  inferior  wines,  and  has  become  the  basis  of  a 
double  fraud,  for  these  same  inferior  wines  are  labeled 
with  spurious  declarations  of  their  worth  and  sold  at 
enormous  profit  by  buyers  to  consumers,  the  grower 
making  sufficient  profit  to  encourage  him  in  cultivating 
grapes  that  produce  cheap  wines.  The  bogus  labels, 
formerly  made  in  New  York  City  by  the  ton  and  sent 
out  here,  are  now  made  in  San  Francisco  by  the  ton, 
certain  local  firms  seeing  no  good  reason  why  so  large 
and  flourishing  a  business  should  not  accrue  to  their 
own  benefit.  Truly,  we  are  advancing  backward  when 
enterprise  is  so  eagerly  made  the  instrument  of  a 
damaging  deception,  far-reaching  in  its  evil  effects! 

The  labels  reproduced  with  this  article  are  made  in 
this  city  in  vast  quantities,  and  represent  but  a  fraction 
of  the  number  that  are  imitations— or  combined  imi- 
tations— of  foreign  brands 
world-wide  in  reputation. 
They  are  pasted  upon 
bottles  that  never 
came  from  Europe, 
are  made  of  paper 
that  was  not  printed 
in  Europe,  and  are 
guilty  of  silent  per- 
jury as  to  their  con- 
tents: perjury  that, 
so  far,  has  gone  un- 
punished by  1  a  w . 
There  is,  of  course, 
law  to  cover  the 
case,  both  state  and 
national,  but  it  is  not 
enforced,  unfortunately 

There  are  seven  urgent 
and  non-disputable  rgasons  why  they  should  be  en- 
forced, and  why  the  Government  should  actively  inter- 
est itself  in  the  matter  : 

First,  the  United  States  is  cheated  out  of  an  immense 
revenue,  since  the  use  of  domestic  wines  with  foreign 
labels  decreases  genuine  importations  accordingly. 

Second,  the  exporter  is  robbed  of  business  that  is 
legitimately  his  own. 

Third,  foreign  countries  with  whom  we  have  amica- 
ble relations  are  constantly  misrepresented  in  our 
midst  in  a  manner  that  we  would  hotly  resent  were  the 
conditions  reversed. 

Fourth,  the  wine  grower— the  tiller  of  the  soil— is 
despoiled  of  his  rights  as  prime  mover  in  a  great  and 
honorable  industry,  which  could  not  exist  without  his 
labor  as  the  motive  power. 

Fifth,  the  consumer  is  imposed  upon, 
paying  for  what  he  does  not  get,  and 
pouring  money  into  the  hands  of  the 
man  who  deliberately  deceives  him. 

Sixth,  California  is  contributing 
w  ines  to  the  markets  of  the  country 
without  gaining  the  credit  this  State  is 
entitled  to  as  a  producer,  because  for- 
eign labels  hide  the  identity  of  her 
w  ines. 

Seventh,  the  use  of  imitation  labels 
creates  a  demand  for  cheap  wines  upon 
which  a  tremendous  profit  can  be  rea- 
lized, thus  bringing  to  a  standstill  the 
efforts  of  the  painstaking  grower  who 
has  a  high  regard  for  the  industry 
which  to  him  is  regarded  in  the  light 
of  an  art— the  cultivation  of  grapes 
whose  juices,  skilfully  selected  and 
blended,  shall  be  converted  into  wine 
of  the  best  quality  attainable,  second 
to  no  brand  in  the  world. 

The  cheap  wines  of  California  are  better  in  quality 
than  the  cheap  wines  of  Italy  and  other  w ine-produc- 
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ing  countries  across  the  seas.    Germans  in  America 
drink  native  white  wines  and  relish  them,  from  bottles 
pasted   with  German  labels.     Of  course  they  pay 
German  prices  for  them.  The 
sole  good  arising  from  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  bogus 
labels  is  the  employment  that 
is  thereby  given  to  the  work- 
ing classes.    It  is  in  the  red 
wines  that  the  greatest  a- 
mount  of  fraud  is  practiced. 
Rordeaux  labels  are  made  by 
countless  thousands  to  label 
wine  that  has  been  no  nearer 
to  Rordeaux  than  it  has  to 
Mount  Tamalpais.  Under 
the  name  of  Chateau  Lalitte 
a  vast  quantity   of  sour 
wine  is  retailed.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  article  of  general  consumption  concerning 
which  the  public  is  more  universally  ignorant  than 
the  genuineness  of  wines  and  their  labels.    It  is  only 
the  expert  whose  trained  sense  of  taste  and  practical  j 
eye  can  detect  fraud  where  fraud  is  so  tempting,  be-  ' 
cause  so  profitable,  and  at  the  same  time  is  so  cunningly 
concealed. 

The  accompanying  illus- 
trations convey  some  > 
idea  of  the  neatness 
of  the  labels  which  , 
delude  the  public, 
but  their  resemb- 
lance to  the  originals 
is  far  more  striking 
in  the  labels  them- 
selves  because  of 
the  exceedingly  at-  1 
tractive  and  effect- 1 
ive  coloring  which 
embellishes  them. 
All  the  prominent 
characteristics  of  the 
foreign  label  are  pre- 
served ;  in  some  cases  the 
copy  is  exact;  in  others  a  slight  alteration  is  made,  so 
insignificant  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  any  but  a  wine 
man  who  know  s  label  literature  thoroughly. 

To  him  who  is  thus  versed  in  the  matter  the  coun- 1 
terfeits  which  at  times  come  to  his  observation  are 
either  daring  in  their  assumption  of  the  consumer's 
gullibility  or  positively  ludicrous.    An  in- 
stance of  the  former  may  be  seen  in  the 
label  which  occupies  the  center  of  this  page. 
It  is  ostensibly  that  of  a  famous  house, 
established  some  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago,  and,  up  to  1862,  possessing  the  finest 
cellars  in  all  Europe.    The  two  medals  re- 
produced upon  it  were  conferred  by  Napol- 
eon I,  who  personally  visited  these  cellars 
and  was  so  impressed  with  them  that  he 
bestowed  a  token  of  appreciation  upon  the 
management.   These  medals  bear  inscrip- 
tions testifying  to  the  high  opinion  held 
by  the  great  Napoleon,  who  had  seen 
to  what  vast  and  admirably  managed 
proportions  the  business  of  a  wine 
house  could  grow.    In  the  height  of 
its  prosperity  the  estate  extended  over 
an  immense  area,  transporting  its  goods 
by  means  of  a  railroad  which  operated 
through  the  cellars.     Yet  this  label, 
recognized  throughout  Europe  and  the 
New  World  by  w  ine  connoisseurs,  is 
made  in  San  Francisco  with  blithe  dis- 
regard of  the  law,  and  sent  forth  on 
thousands  of  bottles  that  contain  Cali- 
fornia wine  of  inferior  quality. 

An  instance  of  absurdity  in  the  line 
of  fake  labels  is  amusingly  evidenced  in  a  St.  Julien 
label  bearing  the  name  in  bold  letters,  "Alex.  Eyquem." 

As  everybody  knows,  St.  Julien  is  the  best  of  the 
cheaper  red  wines,  the  grade  next  above  vin  ordinaire. 
The  word  Eyquem  represents  a  chateau  of  honored 
reputation  in  France  whose  specialty  is  white  wine 
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retailing  at  about  $5  per  quart  bottle.  The  fake  labeler. 
noting  the  Eyquem,  and  in  the  denseness  of  his  ignor- 
ance presupposing  that  it  stands  for  a  person  instead 
of  a  chateau,  has  prefixed  it  with  "Alexander  "—a 
name  decidedly  out  of  euphonious  sympathy  with  its 
Gallic  companion — and  thus  committed  the  blunder  of 
putting  a  claret  against  a  white  w  ine.  Truly  this  is  a 
mixing  of  the  drinks  !  St.  Julien,  a  claret  worth,  say 
seventy-five  cents,  combined  with  Eyquem,  a  white 
wine  worth  $5 ! 

Very  pleasing  to  the  eye  are  various  Chateau  La 
Rose  and  Pontet  Canet  labels,  originating  with  some 
one  of  the  scores  of  Bordeaux  houses,  and  gaily  doing 
duty  in  our  part  of  the  world  as  a  mask  for  our  cheap 
white  wines.  The  genuine  Chateau  La  Rose  and 
Pontet  Canet  are  worth  respectively  $5  and  $3.  The 
fraud  is  certainly  one  of  criminal  extent  when  such  a 
price  is  paid  by  the  consumer  for  the  benefit  of  the  man 
who  dupes  him.  If  a  genuine  Pontet  Canet  com- 
mands—as it  ought  to— $2  or  $3,  and  the  wine  sold 
under  its  counterfeit  label  can  be  purchased  at  the  rate 

of  half  a  case  for  $2, 
the  dividend  to  the 
seller  is  well  worth 
his  while. 

Again,  we  find 
St.  Emilion  and 
St.  Julien  upon  the 
same  label  footing- 
The  former  might 
be  w  orth  $2  per 
quart  bottle  in  the 
genuine,  while  the  latter  is  worth  seventy-five  cents 
or  $1.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  to  find  German 
Rhine  wine  labels  on  zinfandel  and  hock  bottles.  Ideas 
are  stolen  bodily,  as  it  were,  from  France.  There  is 
no  apparent  desire  to  originate  brands  that  in  time 
shall  be  to  the  world  synonymous  with  purity  and  ex- 
cellence. No,  that  would  entail  too  much  painstaking 
labor,  too  large  a  portion  of  one's  lifetime  spent  in 
honest  toil.  Therefore  the  nefarious  trade  in  cheap 
California  whines  with  high-priced  for  eign  labels  goes  on, 
unchecked  and  prospering,  while  the  grower 
who  would  maintain  his  integrity  looks 
on,  disheartened  and  defeated  in  his 
efforts  to  legitimately  amass  a 
competency. 

Frequently  a  design  is  taken 
and  made  use  of  with  trifling 
changes  in  the  detail,  as  for 
instance  the  brands  bearing 
the  diagonal  scarlet  band 
across  the  surface.  This  band 
is  at  once  recognized  by  the 
consumer,  who  calls  for  what  he 
supposes  is  his  favorite  French 
wine.  There  are  numerous  res- 
taurants in  this  city  supplied  with 
a  champagne  whose  label  is  an 
exact  imitation  of  the  well-known 
Roederer,the  name  being  changed 
to"Roder."  The  consumer, 
whose  early  education  in  the  gen- 
tle art  of  spelling  has  too  often 
been  neglected,  glances  carelessly 
at  the  label  and  imbibes  its  con- 
tents, paying  a  Roederer  price  for 
the  privilege.  A  similar  deceit 
was  some  years  ago  attempted 
by  a  local  manipulator  of  labels 
who  sought  to  reap  the  benefits 
of  a  brand  of  champagne  bearing 
the  well-known  Haraszthy  name. 
The  lettering,  originally  con- 
ceived by  Mr.  Haraszthy,  had 
been  carefully  copied,  with  mere- 
ly a  change  of  the  letters  follow  - 
ing the  leading  initials.  Color- 
ing of  label  and  cork  covering 
were  also  in  facsimile.  The 
bogus  bottle  is  herewith  reproduced.  Mr.  Haraszthy 
brought  suit  and  recovered  the  heavy  damages  to  which 
he  was  entitled.  This  incident  is  mentioned  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  extent  to  which  daring  may  go. 


A  glance  at  the  wine  lists  of  the  leading  hotels  be- 
yond the  Rockies  is  discouraging.  California  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence  on  Eastern  menus,  yet  it  is 
there,  just  the  same.  Who,  though, 
would  recognize  the  Western  grape 
under  such  brands  as  Medoc,  St. 
Gervais,  Chateau  de  Montlys, 
Chateau  Boullac,  St.  Remi,  Chau- 
teau  Laujac,  etc.?  Often  the  name 
of  the  hotel  only  appears  upon 
them.  It  is  thus  that  the  wine  of 
California  loses  its  identity  in  the 
vast  stream  of  insatiate  commerce. 
A  leading  New  York  hotel  shows 
twenty-nine  red  wines  of  French 
brand  against  four  of  American,  and 
not  one  of  the  latter  is  Californian.  The 
chances  are  that  three-fourths  of  the  twenty-nine  are 
actually  wines  from  the  Golden  State,  but  we  are 
robbed  of  the  honor  of  supplying  the  East  with  so 
large  a  percentage  of  what  it  drinks.  Another  house 
has  thirty-two  French  red  wines  on  its  list,  but  none 
from  here.  A  Cincinnati  house  has  fifteen,  and  none 
from  here;  a  very  swell  New  York  hotel  lists  twenty- 
eight,  and  not  a  California  label  among  them. 

Within  the  past  decade  and  a  half  one  million  gallons 
of  wine  per  year  have  been  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  France.  In  the  same  length  of  time  there 
has  been  sent  out  from  California  to  the  East  an  aver- 
age rising  from  ten  to  fourteen  million  gallons  per  year, 
or  an  annual  increase  of  from  500,000  to  700,000  gallons. 
The  proportionate  consumption,  therefore,  should  be 
one  of  French  to  fourteen  of  California.  It  is  in  reality 
about  100  of  French  to  one  of  California.  Our  wines 
are  French-labeled  and  sold  at  French  prices. 

The  fact  is  that  American  wine  could  be  served  on 
hotel  tables  free.  A  good  plain  California  wine  one 
year  old  may  be  had  for  less  than  30  cents  per  gallon, 
or  less  than  6  cents  per  bottle.  It  is,  therefore,  on  a 
par  with  coffee  in  cost,  but  of  course  its  adoption  as  a 
beverage  would  cut  off  revenue  at  the  hotel  bar  by 
curtailing  the  drinking  habit ;  with  a  good  wine  at  his 
elbow  for  the  asking,  the  guest  would  not  be 
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By  compelling,  through  United  States  law,  every 
bottler  of  wine  to  place  his  name,  county  and  city  ad- 
dress upon  his  wares,  thus  keeping  him  under  legal 
espionage. 
By  the  increase  of  taxes.  All  native 
w  ines  should  be  taxed  6  cents  per 
quart,  or  3  cents  per  pint,  except- 
ing  those  which  bear  upon  each 
label,  in  prominent  lettering,  the 
statement  that  the  same  is  a  native 
wine,  and  giving  name  and  ad- 
dress of  bottler.  It  should  be 
made  a  penalty  subject  to  fine 
when  American  wines  fail  to  bear 
the  name  and  address  of  bottler 
and  place  of  production.  Until  this 
is  done  California  as  a  wine-producing 
country  must  submit  to  undeserved  obscurity  and 
gross  indignities.  It  is  disloyal  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  our  commonwealth  is  being  wronged,  and  it 
is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  future  will  see  the 
eradication  of  that  wrong.  No  Californian  can  be  true 
to  his  colors  who  does  not  deplore  and  resent  injustice 
to  the  Golden  State  whose  prosperity  should  be  to  him 


a  matter  of  personal  pride. 


Egypt  is  progressing.  The  mummy  country  will 
perhaps  yet  possess  all  the  doubtful  improvements 
that  come  with  the  march  of  civilization.  The  electric 
streetcar  lines  are  much  patronized  by  the  natives  and 
are  now  probably  the  most  popular  means  of  locomo- 
tion in  the  city  of  Cairo.  These  lines  have  only  been 
running  for  the  last  two  years.  The  first  outlay  has 
already  been  covered,  and  they  are  now  run  at  a  great 
profit.  So  popular  are  these  cars  on  public  holidays 
that  they  are  absolutely  mobbed  by  the  people,  who 
cling  to  every  available  bolt,  standing  on  one  another, 
swarming  like  bees.  These  cars  can  vie  with  the 
famous  Brooklyn  trams  for  being  veritable  Juggernauts 
in  the  sacrifice  of  human  life.  The  first  week  the  acci- 
dents in  the  streets  of  Cairo  totaled  up  to  eighty  killed. 
Since  then  the  average  has  been  six  or  seven  weekly. 
This  loss  of  life  is  not  very  remarkable,  considering 
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likely  to  want  a  cocktail  beforehand  to  create  an  appetite. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  the  adulteration,  imitation 
and  falsification  now  practiced  ?  How  shall  we  secure 
protection  of  California  wines? 


that  the  majority  of  Cairenes  are  either  deaf,  or  blind 
in  one  eye,  and  the  tramcars  seem  to  have  the  road  to 
themselves,  for  they  only  stop  at  their  appointed  sta- 
tions.   They  are  indeed  a  law  unto  themselves. 


SUCH  night  as  this,"  re- 
marked Stivers,  will  stick  in  my 
memory  long  after  I've  forgot- 
ten the  other  nights  of  my  life." 
^^^^  Stivers  was  my  guest  at  the 

^.^CtSr-t ' '  ' '*<^^*%  farmhouse  of  an  indulgent  un- 

%,  i  n  11)1111 1  *  cle  who  insisted  upon  claiming 

%^*V' ''If  '  me  a  month  out  of  every  year 

**  for  a  visit  at  his  fireside.  He 

lived  among  the  Calaveras 
mountains,  along  with  three 
hired  men,  four  dogs  and  some 
six  or  seven  hundred  head  of 
cattle.  I  was  his  nearest  of  kin,  on  whom  he  spent  whatever  affection  he  found 
time  to  cultivate  in  a  somewhat  isolated,  but  by  no  means  unenviable,  existence. 

Stivers  was  a  city  chum  of  mine.    I  had  coaxed  him  up  here  to  keep  me  com- 
pany during  my  month  of  dutiful  attention  to  the  old  boy's  comfort.    He  was  a 
quiet-mannered  chap,  with  a  suggestion  of  reserve  force  in  his  mental  nature,  and 
a  firm  look  about  the  mouth  that  bespoke  plenty  of  determination  to  call  the  power 
into  use  if  need  be ;  but  in  a  physical  way  he  was  light  of  frame  and  not  in  the  best 
of  health.    I  had  a  hope  of  bettering  this  when  he  ac- 
cepted my  invitation  to  share  my  uncle's  hospitality  in 
the  mountains.    I  had  not  know  n  him  long,  so  that 
this  was  his  first  visit,  but  we  had  agreed  since  coming 
here  that  it  should  not  be  his  last  trip  to  Calaveras. 

"  What  night  was  that? "  1  inquired,  removing  a  short  pipe  from  my  mouth  and  indolently 
cocking  my  two  feet  up  on  the  railing  of  the  veranda— a  position  which  he  proceeded  to  emulate 
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lovely  objects  and  snap  at  them  an  absurd  little  black  box  with  a  hole  in  it.  In  a 
further  extravagance  of  fatuity  1  have  regarded  the  pictured  results  of  these  snap- 
pings  as  creations  of  my  own  exceptional  ingenuity  to  be  proud  of  and  to  be  carried 
about  in  my  pockets  for  the  delectation  of  friends." 

"  There  have  been  persons  with  the  same  turn  of  fancy  who  really  were  not  a  i 

wholly  bad  lot,"  1  ventured  mildly  to  suggest.    "  A  pastime  which  " 

"An  idiotic  pastime  which  came  near  to  bringing  me  to  a  richly  deserved  end," 
he  proceeded  calmly,  "and  which  may  still  do  so.  As  1  have  mentioned,  one  tine 
day  when  1  was  abroad  with  my  infernal  machine  1  fell  in  the  way  of  a  group  of 
Indians  riding  by  on  their  ponies,  and  nothing  would  do  but  I  must  snap  it  at  them. 
You  should  have  seen  the  result.  If  there  is  one  thing  above  another  of  the  w  hite 
man's  inventions  which  the  Arizona  Indian  objects  to  it  is  the  camera.  He  regards 
it  with  not  only  aversion,  but  fear.  He  credits  it  with  coalition  with  the  devil,  and 
imagines  he  will  die  if  it  catches  him. 

"  1  had  heard  something  of  a  rumor  to  that  effect,  but  never  before  had  I  paid 
much  attention  to  it.    The  attention  1  paid  immediately  after  the  Indians  caught 
sight  of  my  camera  was  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  active  to  make  up  for  all 
deficiencies  of  the  past.    1  cannot  give  you  an  altogether  accurate  description  of  my 
retirement  from  the  scene,  but  my  presence  here  in  the  tlesh  is  the  most  eloquent 
evidence  I  know  of  that  I  reached  my  house  ahead  of  the  Indians.    They  arrived 
close  upon  my  heels,  however,  and  had  to  be  driven  away  by  the  Sheriff 
late  in  the  evening  after  having  lain  in  wait  at  my  front  door  for  seven 
hours.    Before  daw  n  of  the  next  morning  I  stole  out  to  the  station,  bought 
a  ticket  to  Los  Angeles  and  lelt  the  territory  to  darkness  and  to  the 
Indians,  congratulating  myself  upon  my  escape. 

By  one  of  those  distressing  coincidences  which  we  call  fate,  one  of 
the  Indians  while  engaged  that  night  in  cleaning  a  rifle  that  was 


There  was  a  wide  cut  in  the  hills  ahead  of  us,  forming  a  vista  down  which  we  could  gaze  till 
the  distance  blurred  our  vision— a  long,  comparatively  level  hollow  which  the  mountaineers 
called  a  "flat."    The  moon  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  lower  end  of  it  and  circle  over  in  a 
parallel  course.    To-night  as  we  sat  on  the  porch  facing  the  long  defile  the  great  full  orb 
shone  directly  in  our  faces,  while  the  land  lay  in  silvery  light  and  dusky  shadow. 

My  companion  was  one  of  those  fellows  who  never  made  any  superfluous  move- 
ments.   He  could  converse  at  ease,  and  distinctly,  with  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth. 

"Well,"  said  he,  puffing  slowly, 
"  it  was  the  second  night  I  spent  in  i  . 

these  mountains." 

1  laughed.    "  Did  you  have  a  bad 
dream  ? " 

"  1  guess  so,  "  he  returned,  with 
some  hesitancy.  "  It  must  have  been 
a  dream." 

"  Must  have  been  ? " 

"  Yes — although  at  the  time  I  would 
have  sworn  it  was  not." 

"  Don't  take  to  swearing  in  your 
sleep,  my  boy,"  I  advised  ;  "  you  swear 
sufficiently  while  awake." 

"  Yet  I  wouldn't  swear  that  it  was. 
I've  experienced  stranger  things  than 
dreams  — and  I  am  not  at  all  certain  wheth- 
er I  was  asleep  or  awake." 

I  turned  and  regarded  him  commiseratingly 
"Go  to  bed,"  1  said;  "you're  asleep  now." 

Stivers  smoked  away  in  silence  until  curiosity 
got  the  better  of  my  sensible  irreverence.    I  shifted  to  an 
attitude  of  irrational  attention  and  interrupted  his  reverie. 

"Well,  what  about  it?  "  I  demanded  shortly. 

He  took  his  feet  off  the  railing  and  turned  and  looked  at  me 
with  a  singularly  anxious  and  wholly  serious  expression. 

"Are  there  any  Indians  around  here? "  he  questioned  with  abruptness. 

"  Not  that  1  know  of,''  1  made  answer,  a  bit  mystified  at  the  question. 

"There  are  tame  Indians."    Stivers'  manner  was  now  undoubledlv  nervous. 

"  There  may  be." 

"You  think  there  are  none  of  any  kind  in  Ca'averas  County?" 

He  seemed  to  want  me  to  say  yes,  so  I  did  so,  not  feeling  quite  certain,  but 
speaking  according  to  my  osvn  observations  in  the  neighborhood.  1  had  never 
seen  any. 

He  leant  back  in  his  chair  again  and  resumed  his  smoking. 

"Throw  that  cursed  cigarette  away,"  I  exclaimed,  irritably.  "  Can't  you  stop 
smoking  for  five  minutes?" 

Stivers  smiled.  "  Now  for  my  dream,"  he  said.  "  In  the  first  place  I  must 
give  you  a  line  of  my  history.    You'll  think  it  a  queer  prologue  to  a  dream." 

"  Fire  ahead,  history  or  no  history,"  1  commanded. 

"  Before  you  knew  me  I  lived  in  Arizona.    There  are  Indians  there,  as  perhaps 

you  know  " 

"  I've  heard  so." 

 and  I  lived  in  the  part  of  the  territory  where  they  were  thickest.  With- 
out going  into  details  concerning  my  family  relations  and  my  situation  there,  I  may 
tell  you  that  one  day  I  terminated  my  welcome  in  the  vicinity  in  an  unexpected  and 
startling  fashion.  1  took  the  picture  of  a  group  of  Indians  who  happened  to  be 
riding  my  way  while  1  was  immortalizing  the  Arizona  landscape  with  a  camera. 

"  I  have  exhibited  comparatively  few  mental  weaknesses  in  my  life.  One  of 
the  few  has  been  an  inexplicable  fancy  to  plant  myself  in  front  of  all  sorts  of  un- 


intended for  my  correction  when  opportunity 
should  offer  met  with  the  mischance  of 
shooting  himself  instead  of  me.  By 
morning  he  was  dead,  and  ten  minutes 
later  a  mob  of  red  devils  were  danc- 
ing around  my  house  yelling  and 
brandishing  their  arms  like  a  pack 
of  demons.    Of  course  1  was  the 
author  of  their  brother's  lament- 
able experience  with  the  rifle, 
and  nothing  but  my  scalp  would 
serve  as  the  first  patch  upon  a 
proposition  for  deep  and  awful 
vengeance.    They  laid  it  all 
to  the  camera. 

"  When  I  arrived  in  Los 
Angeles,  where  I  had  some 
friends  and  relatives  w  h  o 
welcomed  me  cordially  as  a£ 
v  isitor,  I  unpacked  my  valise 
and  took  out  the  fatal  cam- 
era.    Removing   the  plates 
from  it,  I  wrapped  it  in  paper 
and  mailed  it  to  Lean  Horse, 
a  prominent  chief  of  the  band 
whose  resentment  1  had  incurred. 
I  hoped  that  his  satisfaction  in 
dancing  upon  the  thing  and  reduc- 
ing it  to  splinters  would  in  a  meas- 
ure remove  the  superstition  which 
oppressed  them  all  regarding  its  poten- 
cy for  evil ;  and  thus  I  hoped  ultimately 
for  an  abatement  of  their  hostility  tow  ard 
me.    The  plates  1  took  to  a  photographer's 
and  had  developed,  being  not  yet  completely 
cured  of  my  mania,  although  considerably  shaken, 
you  may  well  believe.    Among  them  was  the  picture  of  the  eventful  group  which 
had  caused  my  downfall.*' 

Stivers  thrust  one  hand  inside  his  coat  and  drew  out  a  photograph. 
"  It  is  the  last  of  my  wonderful  pictures  that  1  have  preserved."  he  said, 
ironically.    "  You  see  it  js  so  interesting  that  1  can't  part  with  it." 

I  took  it  and  let  the  moonlight  fall  upon  it.  It  depicted  first  the  central  figure 
of  an  Indian  astride  of  a  pony,  and  following  him  a  line  of  three  or  four  others 
similarly  mounted.  The  animals  w  ere  walking  slowly  toward  the  camera  when 
they  were  taken.  The  Indians  were  commonplace  in  appearance,  yet  there  was  a 
solemn  air  about  them  that  made  a  rather  impressive  picture.  The  more  I  looked 
at  it  the  more  I  found  to  justify  a  closer  Inspection.  One  does  not  look  for  art  in 
an  accidental  snap-shot  photograph,  but  I  must  own  that  this  fateful  Indian  group 
of  Stivers'  gave  me  something  to  remember  after  1  had  once  seen  it.  I  could  see  it 
after  Stivers  had  replaced  it  in  his  pocket.  The  remarkable  circumstances  connected 
with  it  manifestly  accentuated  its  outlines  and  spread  a  distinction  over  it  which 
stuck  upon  the  senses;  but  1  am  not  quite  convinced  that  the  bare  picture  itself  did 
not  possess  some  trick  of  attraction  which  caught  the  mind  for  a  second  contempla- 
tion, after  the  first  cursory  interest  had  been  exhausted.  Things  have  an  odd 
manner  under  the  spell  of  moonlight,  anyhow  ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  the  moon 
sometimes  has  more  to  do  with  nocturnal  phenomena  than  have  the  perplexed  vic- 
tims themselves. 


Stivers  gazed  moodily  over  the  tips  of  his  shoes. 
"  In  Los  Angeles,"  he  resumed,  after  lighting  a  fresh 
cigarette, ''  things  went  well  with  me  for  about  a  month. 
I  dared  not  return  home,  but  1  was  having  a  pretty 
good  time  and  didn't  care  much.  At  length,  however, 
my  brother  wrote  me  that  the  Indians  had  been  paci- 
fied, and  1  might  go  back.  Lean-Horse  had  received 
the  'devil's  little  box  '  and  buried  it  ten  miles  away  in 
the  desert,  where  it  was  thought  to  be  forever  removed 
from  the  Indians'  path.  My  brother  had  talked  with 
the  old  chief  and  a  reconciliation  had  been  agreed  upon, 
backed  up  on  my  brother's  part  by  sundry  substantial 
and  material  arguments  which  appealed  more  to  the 
stomach  than  to  the  heart,  and  which  effectually  con- 
cluded the  negotiations. 

"  I  went  back  to  Arizona.  On  my  first  night  there 
I  looked  out  of  my  bedroom  window  and  saw  a  group 
of  Indians  approaching  the  house  !  There  was  a  bright 
moon,  and  I  could  make  them  out  while  they  were  yet 
at  a  considerable  distance.  With  a  curse  upon  their 
treachery  and  an  uncomplimentary  reflection  upon  my 
brother's  talents  as  a  diplomat.  I  jumped  into  un- 
clothes again,  zroped  my  way  downstairs  and  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  house  to  the  back  door,  and  fled 
from  the  premises.  It  was  past  eleven  o'clock,  but, I 
aroused  one  of  our  neighbors  at  the  other  end  of  the 
village  and  took  shelter  with  him  for  the  remainder  of 
the  night.  In  the  morning  I  again  embraced  my  friend, 
the  train,  and  returned  to  Los  Angeles. 

"  This  time  the  red  devils  discovered  my  where- 
abouts. Within  three  nights  I  again  found  them  on 
my  trail.  1  was  visiting  at  a  friend's  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  when  I  caught  sight  of  them  once 
more  through  my  bedroom  window.  They  looked  to 
be  the  same  gang  which  I  had  seen  in  Arizona  three 
nights  before,  but  they  were  a  goodly  way  off  and  I 
didn't  pause  long  to  examine  them.  Without  the 
ceremony  of  a  formal  leavetaking  I  bolted  out  of  the 
house  and  set  oft  in  the  opposite  direction  as  fast  as 
my  legs  could  carry  me. 

"  Since  then  I  have  been  pursued  from  place  to 
place,  always  escaping  by  a  hair,  but  always  letting 
them  creep  up  w  ithin  sight  of  me.  I  have  been  in 
fourteen  hells,  emerging  for  a  few  weeks  from  one  only 
to  fall  into  another.  I  tell  you,  Dick,  those  fellows 
have  led  me  a  chase  that  would  have  killed  most  men. 
Do  you  wonder  that  I  am  thin  and  pale,  and  that  I 
don't  laugh  like  other  fellows?  I  am  haunted — as 
surely  haunted  as  ever  the  wildest  imagination  in 
fiction  could  picture  a  man.  I  have  not  made  a  public 
advertisement  of  it ;  not  even  my  closest  friends  have 
guessed  it;  but  it  is  getting  worse.  It  is  getting  too 
much  for  me.  I  am,  heaven  help  me!  giving  way 
under  the  awful  strain.  A  man  cannot  be  forever 
brave  under  such  relentless  calamity  as  this." 

There  was  a  quiver  in  his  voice  as  he  ceased  speak- 
ing. Filled  as  I  was  with  amazement  at  the  incredible 
tale  I  had  listened  to.  my  heart  gave  out  a  twinge  of 
sympathy  to  his  unspoken  appeal,  and  I  laid  my  hand 
encouragingly  upon  his  arm. 

"  You  are  magnifying  your  troubles,  old  chap,"  1 
said.  "  They  can't  be  as  bad  as  that — it's  impossible. 
I'll  not  press  my  former  point,  that  you've  been  dream- 
ing, but  1  do  think  you're  letting  a  tit  of  melancholy 
or  something  run  away  with  you.  This  talk  of  In- 
dians " 

He  stopped  me  with  a  tolerant  smile. 

''You  don't  believe  it.  It  is  too  big  a  tragedy  for 
you  to  realize  as  a  possibility  within  your  own  circle  of 
acquaintance.  We  can  seldom  associate  the  strange 
things  of  life  that  we  read  about  every  day  with  the 
life  which  we  ourselves  are  living— they  always  seem 
to  us  to  belong  a  great  way  off,  in  a  remote  and  un- 
described  part  of  the  country  and  among  people  we 
haye  never  seen  nor  expect  to  see.  A  real  marvel  in 
our  own  neighborhood  is  never  seen  in  its  true  dimen- 
sions until  a  foreign  observer  portrays  it  and  sends  it 
back  for  us  to  look  at  through  his  eyes.  To  you  my 
story  seems  preposterous.  If  you  were  reading  it  in  a 
newspaper — My  God ! "  he  cried,  with  such  sudden- 
ness that  I  sprang  to  my  feet  involuntarily  and  fell  in 
a  cold  shiver.  "  My  God  !  I  was  not  dreaming! — look 
down  the  valley  !  " 

1  followed  his  shaking  finger,  and  shot  a  terrified 


glance  out  over  the  hollow  as  far  as  the  meeting  of 
earth  and  sky  would  permit.  It  was  almost  as  light 
as  day,  but  the  glow  of  the  night  orb  diffused  a  hazy 
brilliance  which  hung  a  fantastic  glamor  over  the 
scene.  I  searched  the  floor  of  the  valley  hurriedly, 
frantically,  but  saw  nothing  to  warrant  the  fearful 
agitation  of  my  companion. 

"Now  do  you  believe  it!"  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
triumph  that  had  in  it  no  exultation,  but  only  a  note  of 
infinite  despair  and  hopelessness.  "Now,  NOW  will 
yoa  deny  that  I  am  haunted  by  fiends  of  the  earth 
which  beat  the  spirits  of  hell '.  Do  you  see  those 
Indians  coming  up  the  valley?  1  saw  them  indistinctly 
a  week  ago,  but  wouldn't  believe  it.  That  was  my 
dream — dream,"  he  snarled: 
'  it's  a  pretty  dream,  isn't  it? 
O  fool,  madly  hoping  fool  that  I 
was,  not  to  know  in  time!  They 
have  got  too  close  !  " 

The  porch  railing  rattled  under 
the  grip  he  laid  upon  it.  It  shook 
me  as  I  leaned  against  it.  But 
it  was  now  my  turn  to  gasp — for 
down  the  pale-lighted  defile  I 
beheld  the  forms  of  five  Indians 
riding  toward  us.  In  my  stupe- 
faction for  an  instant  I  forgot  to 
wonder  how  I  knew  they  were 
Indians,  for  they  were  hardly 
more  distinct  than  shadows,  and 
the  longer  I  looked  the  fainter 
they  grew.  Then  in  a  flash  I 
felt  the  inspiration  which  had 
conjured  them  so  familiarly  be- 
fore my  eyes — I  had  seen  them  before  !  It  w  as  their 
general  aspect,  their  attitude,  which  I  had  recognized. 

With  a  quick  step  I  reached  Stivers'  side  and  seized 
the  lapel  of  his  coat.  He  was  desperately  white  and 
his  eyes  burned  with  hopeless  defiance. 

I  tore  back  his  coat  and  plunged  my  hand  into  his 
pocket.  The  fatal  picture  was  the  first  thing  that  met 
my  fingers.  With  a  step  backward  I  tore  the  card- 
board into  a  dozen  pieces  and  flung  them  upon  the 
floor. 

"  Damn  you  !  " 

I  cannot  describe  the  fury  which  Stivers  put  into 
this  malediction.  He  grew  absolutely  wild  with  rage 
and  astonishment.    In  a  trice  he  had  jumped  for  my 


He  was  more  in  danger  now  from  the  reaction  than 
he  had  been  from  the  actual  shock  at  first.  I  hastened 
to  lay  my  hand  reassuringly  upon  his.  and  distract  his 
attention  w  ithout  startling  him.  Rut  he  was  already 
rallying.  He  looked  at  the  bits  of  torn  picture  on  the 
floor  and  then  he  looked  at  me. 

"  Was  that  all?"  he  asked  in  a  hushed  voice. 

"  That  was  all,"  1  replied. 

He  sank  into  his  chair  and  laid  his  head  upon  the 
railing.  When  he  again  raised  his  eyes,  after  a  long 
pause,  he  had  a  new  composure  in  them,  and  a  faint, 
but  peaceful,  smile  upon  his  lips. 

"  Thank  you,  old  man."  he  said  simply.  "I  shall 
start  back  home  to-morrow." 
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"Not  to-morrow,  my  dear  fellow."  1  answered: 
"  next  week  w  ill  do  quite  as  w  ell.  You  haven't  finished 
vour  visit  w  ith  me  vet." 
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throat  and  hurled  me  against  the  wall.  It  was  only 
my  superior  strength  that  saved  us  both. 

"Stop!"  I  commanded,  roughly  seizing  both  oi  his 
wrists.    "  Look  there  :  the  Indians  have  gone  !  " 

He  glared  at  me  strangely,  then  in  fearful  disbelief 
allowed  his  gaze  to  wander  furtively  out  over  the  val- 
ley. There  was  blankness  in  his  eyes  for  a  space, 
then  mystification,  and  finally  a  dawn  of  intense  relief. 
"They  are  gone?"  I  repeated,  waiting  for  him  to  con- 
firm it. 

He  walked  more  steadily  to  the  railing,  rested  his 
hands  upon  it  and  took  another  long,  searching  survey 
of  all  the  broad  expanse  before  him.  No  living  object 
met  his  vision  anywhere. 


THE  PRESS  CLUB'S  MOTTO. 

There's  a  certain  recklessness  about  it  at  first  glance. 
The  motto,  inscribed  by  the  artist  on  the  design  adopted 
by  the  Press  Club  for  its  stairway  stained  glass  win- 
dow, reads  thus  : 

'•  Let  the  world  slide,  let  the  world  go  : 
A  fig  for  care,  and  a  tig  for  woe." 

Yes,  there's  plainly  a  dash  of  recklessness  in  the 
lines,  but  there's  a  deal  more  of  good  common  sense. 

It  is  not  exactly  the  mission  of  the  Press 
Club  to  furnish  texts  for  sermons,  but  a 
little  sermon  could  nevertheless  be  preach)  d 
from  this  same  motto,  and  the  merry  Christ- 
mastide  is  as  suitable  a  time  as  any  to  pre.-u  h 
it  in. 

We  don't  let  the  world  slide  one  halt  so 
early  and  often  as  we  ought  to.  We  cling 
to  its  miseries,  we  dw  ell  on  its  disappoint- 
ments, we  cherish  its  shortcomings  and 
nourish  them  tenderlv  that  we  may  realize 
how  we  are  being  cheated  of  our  happiness. 
Clearlv.  it  w  ould  be  better  to  loosen  the  ten- 
sion and  let  the  world  slide  — till  it  got  tar 
enough  from  sight,  for  a  while  at  least,  to 
It  t  us  recover  the  courage  to  resume  its  bur- 
dens. 

•'A  fig  for  care?"  Aye.  but  Care  is  not 
so  easily  set  aside.  It  w  ill  not  be  dismissed 
w  ith  a  wave  of  the  hand,  or  the  tossing  of  a 
fig  in  its  direction  to  prove  one's  contempt 
lor  it.  When  Care  comes  it  usually  means 
to  make  its  visit  a  long  one.  With  cunning  touch 
it  traces  line  and  anxious  lines  about  lips  and  eyes. 
It  seams  the  brow  with  a  record  of  its  responsibilities 
and  scarcely  has  the  courtesy  to  leave  us  when  we 
seek  repose,  for  it  even  invades  our  dreams  with  its 
wearisome  presence.  "A  tig  for  woe?"  Rut  Woe 
belongs  to  the  sami  family,  and  has.  therefore,  the 
same  family  characteristics. 

But  there  is  a  way  to  occasionally  elude  these  dis- 
turbers of  our  peace.  It  lies  in  bidding  di  fiance  to 
them  ;  in  shutting  the  door  upon  them  ;  in  scorning 
them  :  in  battling  with  them,  will  against  w  ill,  for  at 
least  temporary  supremacy.  Be  merry,  though  Care 
nd  Woe  are  waiting  vulture-like  for  their  own. 
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OUR  THEATERS. 

F  LOCAL  Thespiais,  the 
luckiest  for  many  a  moon  is 
Ernest  Hastings.  Why? 
Because,  like  the  hero  in 
the  novel  or  the  nice  young 
man  in  the  play,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings has  fallen  heir  to  $12,- 
000.  To  be  sure,  to  an  actor, 
artist,  or  journalist,  twelve 
thou'  is  a  mere  bagatelle. 
The  three  professions  are  noted  for  enriching  their 
devotees.  To  be  an  actor,  artist,  or  journalist  is  to 
grow  so  embarassingly  wealthy  that  it  seems  like 
cr  wding  the  other  poor  devils  to  the  wall  to  work  at 
all.  We  journalists,  for  instance,  are  always  going 
about  with  pockets  bulging  with  coin  —  when  they're 
not  bulging  with  unreceipted  bills.  Artists  live  high 
on  the  fat  of  the  land  ;  that  is,  they  subsist  mainly  on 
bacon  fried  on  a  coal  oil  stove  in  a  garret,  while  actors 
are  kept  so  busy  refusing  five  hundred-a-week  offers 
that  they  scarcely  have  time  to  learn  their  parts.  Still, 
I  dare  say  Mr.  Hastings  will  manage  to  find  use  for 
that  twelve  thousand.  Why,  1  might  even  find  a  means 
of  spending  a  little  more  pin-money  myself,  if,  like 
Actor  Hastings,  some  good  relative  of  generous  inclin- 
ations should  see  tit  to  divert  such  a  sum  my  way  by 
the  will  process.  Incidentally,  the  fact  may  be  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  this  pleasant,  even  if  super- 
fluous incident  in  Mr.  Hastings'  career,  that  he  is  an 
excellent  actor  and  a  favorite  with  Alcazar  audiences. 

Apropos  of  the  Alcazar,  Manager  Thall  was  given  a 
benefit  at  the  O'Farrell  street  playhouse  the  other 
night.  There  was  a  crowded  house,  as  there  ought  to 
have  been,  and  the  company  gave  a  highly  creditable 
presentation  of  "  In  Imagination."  Mr.  Thall  is  a 
manager  of  unfailing  good  temper,  with  a  knack  at 
maintaining  a  courteous  demeanor  toward  every  one. 
I  don't  know  what  the  benefit  netted  him,  but  he 
deserved  the  proceeds,  whatever  they  were. 

The  steely  blue  eyes  and  impassive  features  of  Mr. 
Gillette,  backed  by  "Secret  Service"  and  a  clever 
company  in  which  Hope  Ross  is  prominent,  are  in 
town  and  drawing  well  at  the  Baldwin.  Hope  is  less 
infantile  than  when  we  knew  her  as  a  Frawley,  but 
she  has  learned  a  good  deal  of  the  mummer's  art  since 
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those  halcyon  days,  and  is  prettier  than  ever.  The 
play  is  quite  thorough  as  an  all  round  thriller.  Its 
locale  is  Richmond,  the  time  near  the  close  of  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  when  the  city  is  besieged  by  Union 
forces.  An  interesting  plot  is  made  doubly  interesting 
by  the  strong  company  with  which  Mr.  Gillette  has 
surrounded  himself.  But  nothing  that  the  latter  can 
do  will  efface  from  my  memory  the  haunting  recollec- 


tions of  "Too  Much  Johnson."  His  incomparable 
record  as  not  only  the  champion  liar  but  the  very 
champ  of  champs,  will  abide  with  me  forever  and  a 
day.  Mr.  Gillette  in  the  last  named  play  was  a  hor- 
rible but  fascinating  example  of  prevarication  as  a  key 
to  success. 

Unless  theatrical  stars  go  a-glimmering  in  the  mean- 
time, we  shall  have  the  International  Grand  Opera 
Company  at  the  Baldwin  the  week  of  December  5th. 
Mine.  Clementine  De  Vere,  who  came  to  America  some 
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years  ago  with  Campanini,  heads  the  organization, 
and  is  conceded  to  be  a  singer  of  brilliant  attainments. 
Signor  R.  Sapio  will  wield  the  baton. 

"Gayest  Manhattan"   is  having  a  whirl  at  the 
Columbia,  all  the  way  from  Koster  and  Bial's,  where 
it  ran  to  big  houses.    It  is  frivolous  and  funny  and 
altogether  entertaining  from  first  to  last. 

Beginning  with  December  5th  the  regular  combination 
season  opens  at  the  Comedy  with  the  Swedish  farce- 
comedy  "Ole  Oleson,"  after  which  comes  The  Dazzler 
company,  declared  to  be  one  of  the  best  farce-ccmedy  or- 
ganizations on  the  road.  Among  other  attractions  booked 
is  Hoyt's  "A  Bunch  of  Keys." 

Two  theatrical  men,  missed  for  the  past  six  weeks 
around  their  customary  spheres  of  usefulness,  have  been 
at  large  in  the  East,  but  are  now  at  home  again,  having 
prowled  about  to  their  satisfaction  in  search  of  new  attrac- 
tions.   This  wandering  pair  were  George  Lask  and  W.  H. 
Leahy.    As  a  result  they  have  all  sorts  of  plans  up  their 
sleeves  for  the  season  of  'go  at  the  Tivoli.    Among  the 
comic  operas  secured  were  :  "The  Wedding  Day,"  "  The 
Little  Trooper,"  "The  Normandy  Wedding,"  "  Fleur 
De-Lys,"  "The  Lady  Slavey,"  "The  Weathercock," 
"The  Bangdoola  of  Swat,"  "The  Goddess  of  Truth," 
"  Madelaine ;  or  The  Magic   Kiss,"  and  "The  Little 
Bride."    Western  rights  are  being  negotiated  for  regard- 
ing "The  Belle  of  New  York."    According  to  Tivolian 
tradition,  a  big  spectacular  piece  will  be  produced  during 
the  holidays.    "  The  Yellow  Dwarf  "  is  to  be  put  on,  ca- 
parisoned with  all  the  glittering  paraphernalia  that  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Christmas  show.    We  are  assured  that 
a  spicspan,  brand-new  ballet  will  be  imported  for  the  occa- 
sion, but  Messrs.  Leahy  and  Lask  do  not  specify  geo- 
graphically whence  the  importation  hails  from.  How- 
ever, that  has  naught  to  do  with  curves  and  pirouettes. 
New  music  has  been  written  for  the  dwarf  who  is  yel- 
low.   Nor  is  this  all.    The  Tivoli  management  rashly 
promises  to  surpass  all  its  previous  efforts  in  the  spec- 
tacular line.    In  other  words,  a  twenty-five  years' 
record  is  to  be  smashed.    By  my  hairpins  as  a  gentle- 
woman, friends  Lask  and  Leahy,  you  have  set  a  task 
before  you ! 


"  Bob  Racket's  Pajamas  "  —is  there  anybody  in  town 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  missed  seeing  that  tre- 
mendously clever  sketch  at  the  Orpheum  ?  It  is  the 
best  thing  that  has  happened  in  San  Francisco  in  »-* 
long,  long  while.  Dainty,  yet  innocuously  and  allur- 
ingly suggestive  of  mischief,  it  proved  that  the  masses 
can  be  pleased  by  clean  work  that,  skillfully  handled, 
may  still  have  a  wholesome  and  reeded  dash  of  spice 
to  it.  Here's  'cess  to  you  and  the  family  pajamas,  Mr. 
Harry  Lacy  and  Miss  Ida  Van  Sicklen,  wherever  vau- 
deville finds  you. 

There'll  be  "A  Boy  Wanted  "  at  the  California  dur- 
ing the  week  of  December  4th.  The  farce  is  one  of 
several  excellent  productions  of  its  class  placed  on  the 
road  this  season  by  the  Blaney  management.  The 
piece  will  be  followed  by  Dan  Sully  in  a  new  play, 
"  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,"  "  Suwanee  River," 
"  Bobby  Gaylor,"  and  others.  Prices  at  the  California 
are  now  15,  25,  35,  and  50  cents. 

The  event  of  the  month  in  theatrical  circles  has  been 
the  withdrawal  from  the  firm  of  Friedlander.  Gottlob 
&  Marx  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Friedlander,  who  will  hereafter 
apply  his  energies  and  experience  to  the  handling  of 
lecture  and  other  attractions.  Mr.  Friedlander  has 
done  more  toward  building  up  the  theatrical  business 
in  San  Francisco  than  is  realized  by  the  amusement- 
loving,  but  careless  public  thereby  benefitted.  He  has 
made  himself  popular  by  his  public  enterprise,  business 
acumen,  and  good  judgment,  allied  with  gentlemanly 
courtesy.  Messrs.  Gottlob  &  Marx,  able  managers  of 
experience,  will  control  the  destiny  of  the  Baldwin, 
Columbia,  and  California  theaters. 

*         *         *  *         *  * 

Since  the  foregoing  matter  on  this  page  was  put  in 
type  San  Francisco  has  suffered  a  calamity  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Baldwin  Theater.  The  handsome  play- 
house, but  recently  refitted  throughout,  and  known 
the  United  States  over,  is  nothing  but  a  vast  heap  of 
charred  ruins  — and  memories.  San  Francisco  may 
well  sigh  over  the  passing  of  the  Baldwin.  We  have 
lost  the  finest  theater  in  the  city ;  a  theater  about 
which  is  woven  the  dramatic  history  of  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  Through  its  doors  the  wealth, 
beauty  and  fashion  of  the  metropolis  have  rustled  in 
silken  robes  or  stepped  in  the  best  of  broadcloth. 
Purple  and  fine  linen  came  0'  Monday  nights,  and  the 
under  crust  paid  its  way  to  the  gallery  of  the  gods  and 
looked  its  fill  upon  the  best  theatrical  attractions  ob- 
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tainable  throughout  the  country.  Another  theater  will 
probably  be  reared  in  its  place,  but  the  dear  old  house 
we  used  to  know  will  never  be  forgotten.  Baldwin 
bookings  are  transferred  to  the  California,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  International  Grand  Opera  Company, 
which  engagement  has  been  canceled,  a  loss  to  music 
lovers.    But  then,  there  is  the  Tivoli ! 

THE  BOHEMIAN. 


RUSSIAN  RIVER  AS  A  REGATTA  COURSE. 

ARTHUR  INKERSLEY. 

OR  boat-racing  the  ideal  spot 
is  a  stretch  of  river  of  mod- 
erate width,  nearly  if  not 
quite  straight,  and  with  a 
slow  current.  The  banks 
should  be  level,  and  the  place 
where  the  races  are  held 
should  be  reasonably  acces- 
sible. It  is  not  easy  to  find 
all  these  conditions  in  com- 
bination. The  English  river  Thames 
between  Regatta  Island  and  Henley 
bridge  fulfills  them,  but  not  for  any 
great  distance,  the  length  of  the 
course  being  only  one  mile  5<;o 
yards.  Over  this  comparatively 
short  course  is  held  the  most  inter- 
esting rowing  regatta  in  the  world. 

In  California  the  rivers  are  too 
swift,  too  winding,  or  too  inaccessi- 
ble to  furnish  good  regatta  courses. 
Most  of  the  rowing  in  California 
takes  place  on  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, but,  though  there  are  several 
clubs  and  a  large  number  of  enthus- 
iastic oarsmen,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  conditions  under  which  row- 
ing is  carried  on  are  not  entirely- 
favorable.  The  oarsmen,  being  em- 
ployed during  the  day,  can  row  in 
the  evening  only.  Accordingly, 
summer  is  the  rowing  season,  and 
all  the  club  regattas  are  held  be- 
tween May  and  October.  But  in  summer  the  violent 
westerly  winds  are  a  serious  hindrance  to  rowing,  for 
they  raise  a  choppy  sea,  and  render  it  necessary  to  em- 
ploy strongly  built  boats  of  considerable  beam.  In  the 
winter,  when  the  winds  are  light  and  the  waters  smooth, 
the  evenings  are  dark,  and  it  is  impossible  to  take 
crews  out  for  practice.  And  at  all  seasons  strong  tides 
and  currents  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Boat  races  in  San  Francisco  Bay  are  held  either  at 
Long  Bridge,  which  has  for  many  years  been  a  favor- 
ite resort  of  San  Francisco  oarsmen,  or  off  the  shores 


at  the  turn  that  the  race  is,  in  many  instances,  won  or 
lost.  A  premium  is  thus  put  upon  building  crank 
boats,  cut  away  at  bow  and  stern  so  as  to  turn  on  the 
central  point  of  the  keel  as  on  a  pivot.  Further,  since 
the  boat  must  be  lap-streak  and  of  considerable  beam 
to  be  classed  as  a  barge  (the  only  type  of  four-oared 
racing  boat  now  used  on  the  bay),  the  builder  is 
tempted  to  construct  her  of  light  materials,  and  to  dis- 
pense with  iron  braces  as  far  as  possible  :  thus  produc- 
ing a  weak  boat,  which,  after  a  little  hard  usage,  is 
strained  out  of  shape,  and  becomes  useless. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  objections  to  be  made  against 
the  Long  Bridge  and  El  Campo  courses.    At  Long 
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rescued  by  a  launch.  The  El  Campo  course  is  there- 
fore unsatisfactory,  especially  for  single  scull  races,  as 
the  event  may  be  won  by  the  slowest  man  over  the  dis- 
tance, if  he  happens  to  ship  less  water  than  his  com- 
petitors. 

Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  watermanship,  and  that  he  is  the  best  waterman 
who  handles  his  boat  so  as  to  prevent  her  from  taking 
water  on  board.  But,  while  this  is  quite  true,  it  may- 
be replied  that  boat-racing  is  primarily  a  test  of  speed 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  only  a  test  of 
watermanship  in  so  far  as  that  keeps  the  boat  on  an 
even  keel  and  conduces  to  speed.    And.  though  row  - 
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Bridge  the  boats  start  alongside  the 
wharf,  and  on  reaching  its  end  turn  to  the  right  (to 
speak  as  a  landsman)  and,  proceeding  in  the  direction 
of  the  Union  Iron  Works,  make  for  the  stakes.  When 
there  are  only  two  contestants  in  a  race,  both  can  keep 
under  the  shelter  of  the  wharf  without  crowding  each 
other,  but,  when  there  are  four  or  more  boats  in  a 
heat,  the  natural  tendency  is  for  the  boat  having  the 


ing  in  rough  water  is  not  w-ithout  its  excitement  and 
exhilaration,  it  is  desirable  that  championship  races  at 
least  should  be  rowed  in  water  that  is  reasonably 
smooth  and  free  from  strong  currents. 
Hence  when  the  suggestion  was  made  to  hold  a  re- 
gatta on  Russian  River  near  Guerneville.  in  order  to  test 
its  merits  as  a  course  for  boat-racing,  the  rowing  men  re- 
ceived the  idea  with  enthusiasm.    Not  on Iv  was  there  the 


outside  station  I  which  is  most  exposed  to  the  wind 
and  tide)  to  crowd  in  upon  the  boats  with  inside 
stations,  and  from  this  proceeding  fouling  is 
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ot  Marin  County,  at  El  Campo.  The 
distance  rowed  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile  out,  round  a 
stake,  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  back,  or  one  and  a  half 
miles  with  a  turn,  as  it  is  generally  described.  Now  all 
courses  that  are  not  straight  away  are  open  to  serious 
objections.  It  is  in  turning  the  stakes  that  confusion, 
boring  and  fouling  are  likely  to  arise.  Besides  this, 
the  race  is  liable  to  be  won  by  the  crew  whose  boat 
turns  most  readily,  and  not  by  the  crew-  which  can 
cover  the  distance  in  the  shortest  time.    It  is,  in  fact, 


very  likely  to  occur.    And  by 
making  direct  for  the  stakes  instead  of  keeping 
in  its  own  water  the  outside  boat  has  a  shorter 
distance  to  cover.    At  El  Campo  the  tendency  to 


prospect  of  a  delightful  outing  amid  highly  picturesque  scen- 
ery, but  also  of  good  rowing  on  smooth  w-ater,  over  a  straight 
away  course  within  view  of  the  spectators  for  almost  its  entire 
length. 

Guerneville  is  on  the  line  of  the  California  North-western 
Railway  Company,  which  has  leased  what  is  more  familiarly 
known  as  the  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railway.  The 
line  runs  from  Tiburon  to  San  Rafael  and  along  the  westerly 
shore  of  San  Pablo  Bay,  across  the  duck-haunted  marshes  of 
Petaluma  to  Santa  Rosa  and  Fulton.  At  Fulton  a  short  branch 
line  goes  to  Guerneville.  Three  miles  from  here  is  the  famous 
Bohemian  Grove,  near  which  a  dam  has  been  built  across  Rus- 
sian River,  and  a  large  sheet  of  water  formed.  The  course 
is  about  one  and  a  quarter  miles  long,  and  wide  enough  to 
permit  three  or  four  boats  to  row  abreast  without  difficulty. 
Barges,  skiffs  and  canoes  were  taken  up  from  the  city  by  train 
on  Friday,  October  14.  On  Saturday  a  large  number  of  spec- 
tators came  from  the  whole  country  round  and  were  conveyed 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  course,  where  a  grand  stand  had  been 
erected.  Saturday's  programme  contained  six  events — two 
outrigged  skiff  races,  shell,  canoe  and  barge  races,  and  a  tug- 
of-war  in  boats.  On  Sunday  there  were  half  a  dozen  events. 
A  water  polo  game  between  the  Lurline  and  Olympic  teams 
produced  some  tine  swimming. 

The  sport  of  boat-racing  being  altogether  novel  to  many  of 
the  people,  and  the  oarsmen  being  personally  unknown  to  them 
the  water  polo  and  comic  features  seemed  to  be  most  enjoyed. 
As  the  regatta  was  the  first  event  of  the  kind  that  ever  took 
place  in  that  locality,  it  was  partly  experimental,  but  if,  as  is 
hoped,  it  becomes  an  annual  occurrence,  the  experience  gained 
this  year  will  be  highly  valuable.  The  arrangements,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  accommodation  of  the  oarsmen  and  visi- 
tors who  spent  one  or  two  nights  in  Guerneville,  were  not 
quite  all  that  could  have  been  desired,  but  on  another  occa- 


crowd  is  not  so  marked  as  at  Long  Bridge,  but  the 
strong  summer  winds  make  the  water  so  rough  in 
the  afternoon  that  the  race  is  often  won  by  the  boat 
which  can  stand  the  most  weather,  or  has  the  luck  to 
ship  least  water.    It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  skiff 
to  become  waterlogged  and  for  the  occupant  to  be 


sion  everything  will  pass  off  without  a  hitch.    No  more 
beautiful  or  romantic  spot  for  a  boat-race  than  a  river 
running  through  a  redwood  forest  can  well  be  imagined, 
while  for  water-polo,  swimming,  diving  and  other 
aquatic  sports  the  placid  depths  of  Lake  Bohemia  are 
ideally  perfect. 
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SOHE    RED  CROSS  WORKERS. 

ELAINE  HOLMS. 

Scarcely  had  war  with  Spain  become  an  assured  fact  than  the  women 
of  San  Francisco  awoke  to  the  necessity  of  action.  They,  too,  had  a 
part  to  play  in  the  great  drama  of  international  conflict ;  a  part  aside 
from  the  sending  forth  of  sons,  husbands,  brothers  and  other  dear 
ones.  Their  mission  was  to  aid,  to  comfort,  to  heal  — to  be  ministering 
angels  in  very  truth  to  the  great  army  of  United  States  Volunteers. 

The  magnitude  of  their  task  did  not  dismay  them.  To  think  was  to 
act.  Thus  the  Red  Cross  Association  of  California  came  into  being,  to 
work  thereafter  in  perfect  harmony  with  thi  National  body  already 
existing,  as  its  faithful  auxiliary.  Committees  were  appointed,  and 
the  machinery  of  the  association  began  to  move,  its  presidency  resting 
in  the  able  hands  of  a  woman  endeared  to  the  community  by  her  de- 
votion to  all  charitable  works— Mrs.  W.  B.  Harrington.  At  the  Post- 
street  headquarters  for  supplies  an  efficient  worker  was  placed  in  charge, 
in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Smith.    Wherever  ability  and  energy 

were  needed  to  carry  on 
the  great  work  in  hand 
they  were  always  forth- 
coming, and  most  will- 
ingly. But,  while  each 
dcpaitment  has  had  its 
share  of  responsibility, 
met  unselfishly,  none  has 
labored  more  indefatig- 
ablyorwith  severer  de- 
mands upon  its  strength 
than  the  Hospitality 
Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  a  de- 
voted adherent  to  the 
good  cause,  Mrs.  I. 
Lowenberg.  San  Fran- 
cisco hav  ing  become  the 
e  mbarkation  point  for 
thousands  of  troops  from 
all  over  the  Union,  the 
enormous  amount  of 
labor  assumed  bv  this 
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committee  can  scarcely 
be  realized  by  the  public.  It  meant  the  leeding  of  each  man  as  he 
passed  from  the  ferry— the  threshold  of  the  city  where  woman's  wel- 
come awaited  him— and  again  when  he  was  en  route  to  the  Philippines. 
It  meant  a  personal  greeting  and  farewell  for  every  soldier,  in  the  sub- 
stantia1 shape  of  lunches,  garlanded  with  flowers  to  lend  a  touch  of  the 
beautiful  to  the  practical.  And  it  meant  this,  day  in  and  day  out. 
month  after  month:  no  easy  task,  this,  the  preparation  and  serving  of 

food ;  the  per- 
forming of  the 
duties  by  deli- 
cate hands  un- 
accustomed to 
any  sort  of  toil. 
Bit,  such  is 
the  heroism  of 
a  woman's 
nature,  the  fair 
volunteers  did 
not  desert  their 
post.  From 
the  going  of 
the  first  to  the 
last  transport, 
the  arrival  and 
departure  of 
the  last  troops, 
the  Red  Cross 
moms  at  the 
ferry  h  a v e 
been  a  haven 

MISS  MAY  REIS.  .        -  , 

oi  refuge  for 

Uncle  Sam's  soldiers.  That  they  appreciate  what  has  been  done  for 
them  is  ev  idenced  in  every  way.  Consciousness  of  duty  done  is  all 
the  reward  that  these  brave  women  of  the  Red  Cross  ask.  For  this 
labor  of  love  they  have  sacrificed  personal  pleasure  and  comfort ;  have 
denied  themselves  their  customary  summer  recreations  out  of  town; 
have  arisen  at  daylight  and  betaken  themselves  to  the  chill  of  the  ferry 
atmosphere  to  meet  incoming  trains;  have  stood  by  the  hour  until  well 
nigh  exhausted,  but  caring  not.  so  long  as  the  soldier  boys  were  re- 
freshed ;  have  given  of  their  private  means,  even  if  it  depriv  ed  them 
of  the  things  that  women  covet  most.  Some  there  have  been  whose 
zeal  has  proven  stronger  than  that  of  others,  but  all  have  shown  a 
spirit  of  sympathy  that  is  gratifying  to  record. 


AT  FERRY  HEADQUARTERS 


M.-.nngers  of  tables  have  been  Mesdames 
Slack,  Powers,  Buckingham,  Gwin,  Bates, 
McClung,  Gibbons.  Moore,  Wilshire,  Buck- 
bee,  McMullen.  Wakefield  Baker;  the  Misses 
Carrigan,  Gorham  and  Bowman.    Space  does 
not  permit  a  full  list  of  those  who  have  as- 
sisted, but  especial  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the 
following  named  ladies  by  reason  of  the  un- 
remitting devotion  they  have  shown 
to  the  cause  in  which  their  ser- 
vices as  sisters  of  mercy  were 
enlisted:    Mesdames  E.  S 
Breyfogle.  Robert  Mac- 
kenzie, William  H 
Mills,  C.  W.  Slack  . 
McMullen,  F.  H.  Pow  - 
ers,  Meyrick,  Carri- 
gan,  Sawyer.  Wm. 
V.  Bryan  and  A.  W. 
Scott:  and  to  Misses 
Tillinghast,  Ida  Calla- 
ghan,  L.  o  r  i  n  g,  Carri- 
gan, Hastings,  Steele, 
Belle  Gorham,  Elsie 
Bowman,  Daisy  Burns, 
Fdith  Allyne,  May  Reis,  Mae 
Sadler,  Kate  Elliott  and  Jennie 
Blair.    While  all  Red  Cross  workers     «uss  mae 
merit  praise,  Miss  Frances  Elliott  deserves  a 
chapter  by  herself  for  the  zeal  w  ith  which  her 
especial  duties  have  been  performed.    It  has 
been  Miss  Elliott's  daily  task  to  look  after  dis- 
charged and  furloughed  soldiers.    To  watch 
her  at  work  is  a  lesson  in  deft,  cheerful  manage- 
ment, for  Miss  Elliot  can  pack  a  soldier's  basket 
in  the  quickest  time  on  record.   Into  that  clean, 
roomy  Red  Cross  receptacle  have  gone  lemons, 
corned  beef,  sugar,  cocoa,  home-made  jelly, 
salt,  sandwiches,  pepper,  evaporated  cream,  a 
loaf  of  bread,  dried  fruit,  tea,  a  tin  cup, 
crackers,  pajamas,  soap,  a  pillow,  shirt,  socks, 
and  a  postal  card  addressed  to  Mrs.  Smith  at 
14  Post  street.   This  the  soldier  was  expected 
to  mail  when  he  should  reach  his  destination. 
When  necessary.  Miss  Elliott  would  accom- 
pany one  of  her  charges  to  the  train. 

The  ferry  headquarters  has  at  all  times 
been  a  favorite  rendezvous  of  the  soldiers 
the  only  substitute  for  home  that  hundreds  of 
them  have  known.  On  Sundays  from  700  to 
1600  have  been  fed  regularly.  Every  wearer 
of  the  blue  was  sure  of  a  welcome,  a  cup  of 
hot  coffee  and  sandwiches,  as  guest  of  the 
Red  Cross.  Nor  are  its  noble  efforts  at  an 
end.  The  organization  has  been  made  per- 
manent, and  the  Hospitality  Committee  w  ill 
some  day  meet  the  returning  soldiers  of  the 
Philippines  who  survive  their  exile. 

So  systematically  and  unostentatiously  has 
the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  sisterhood  gone 


on  that  the  full  scope  of  its  b-netits  has  scarcely 
been  realized  by  those  not  directly  in  touch 
with  its  aims  and  desires.  It  has  been  an  un- 
ceasing power  for  good  throughout  the  months 
of  its  existence,  and  its  members  have  applied 
themselves  to  their  duties  with  but  one  end  in 
view — the  bettering  of  conditions  wherever 
such  need  could  be  found  in  the  army.  They 
accomplished  this  by  making  it  their 
especial  business  to  look  after  the 
individual.  Each  soldier  minis- 
t-red  unto  was  that  much 
done  toward  maintaining 
the  strength  of  the  entire 
body  of  soldiers.  And 
so  th*y  have  labored, 
among  the  rank  andj 
tile  for  the  most  part, 
but  never  weary  in 
well  doing,  and  at  all] 
times  eager  to  prove 
their  devotion  to  the 
flag  to  which  the  volun- 
teers had  already  sworn 
allegiance, 
n  briefly  alluding  to  the  inval- 
jnble  assistance  given  by  the  or?a- 
sadler.  nized  Red  Cross  workers  to  the  troops, 
nearly  twenty-five  thousand  of  which  have  ar- 
rived and  embarked  from  this  point,  there  is 
another  source  of  practical  help  which  should 
not  be  forgotten.  This  includes  the  women  of 
San  Francisco  who,  though  not  identified  w  ith 
the  Red  Cross,  have  nevertheless  pertormed 
active  service  in  their  own  w  ay  by  seeking  out 
personally  the  men  of  various  compmies  who 
needed  assistance,  and  who  have  given  enter 
tainments  for  the  benefit  of  aimv  funds. 


DAISY  FURS'-. 
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AN  FRANCISCO  MARKETS  AT  CHRISTMAS  TIME 


H.  V.  TEMPLETON. 


HE  virtue  of  gluttony  has  not  been 
enumerated  in  the  cardinal  list, 
yet  a  writer  on  epicurean  themes 
recently  declared  that  it  should 
be  so  honored.  "  It  was  in  the 
dark  ages  of  asceticism,"  says 
this  authority,  "  that  contempt 
for  it  was  fostered.  Selfish  an- 
chorites, vowed  to  dried  dates 
and  lentils,  or  browsing  Nebu- 
|  ~  ,  chadnezzar-like  upon  the  grass, 
->J*w  thought  by  their  lamentable  ex- 
62s  "  '  '  .  *  <*S»<-  ample  to  rob  the  world  of  its 
hief  blessing.  Gluttony  is  a  vice  only  when  it  leads 
o  stupid,  inartistic  excess." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  markets  of  San  Francisco  cer- 
ainly  tempt  the  appetite  and  revive  interest  in  matters 
'astronomical,  even  though  the  passer-by  be  in  no 
nood  to  think  upon  such  matters  as  eating  the  goods 
he  gods  provide  by  the  Golden  Gate.  And  these 
narkets  at  the  Christmas  season  are  well  worth  the 
vhile  of  any  one  to  visit,  if  only  to  see  what  advan- 
ages  the  Western  housewife  has  over  her  sister  of  the 
;now-bound,  blizzard  -  swept  East.  Here  we  have 
:very  accessory  to  table  garniture  known  in  the  vege- 
able  kingdom.  The  Christmas  menu  in  San  Fran- 
:isco  is  made  doubly  attractive  and  easy  of  preparation 
jecause  the  variety  to  choose  from  is  so  pleasing  to  eye 
ind  palate  and  so  diversified  that  the  task  becomes  a 
sositive  delight  to  her  who  has  an  artistic  appreciation 
if  it.    I  fear  that  the 


It  is  midnight  when  this  long  procession  of 
wagons  begins  its  journey  into  town  from  the 
outlying  districts  of  the  Mission,  lngleside  and 
South  San  Francisco.  While  the  world  sleeps  the  noisy 
line  draws  nearer  and  nearer,  the  lean  horses  pulling 
patiently  at  the  monstrous  load  behind  them.  The 
w  agons  are  really  little  more  than  huge  crates.  They 
may  be  tilled  with  one,  two  or  twenty  kinds  of  produce, 
according  to  the  varieties  grown  on  the  neat  farm  yon- 
der, whose  acres  are  divided  like  patches  on  a  quilt,  in 
lengths  or  squares  to  suit  the  grower's  fancy. 

It  is  three  o'clock  when  the  last  of  the  wagons  is 
drawn  up  to  the  curb,  and  for  the  next  hour  there  is  a 
deal  of  labor  performed  in  unloading  their  contents  and 
arranging  them  where  they  may  best  please  the  pur- 
chaser's eye,  in  the  stalls.  The  scene  is  strange,  even 
weird.  Men  from  Italy  loom  up  out  of  the  shadow  as 
though  they  had  materialized  from  the  air.  The  mist 
of  the  early  morning  is  thick  upon  man  and  beast  and 
vegetable.  The  electric  lights  in  the  long  shed  glare 
through  the  haze  defiantly.  Here  is  a  babel  of  foreign 
tongues.  Italy  and  America  hold  spirited  discussions 
as  to  prices  and  products,  with  China  every  now  and 
then  taking  a  hand  in  the  game  of  nocturnal  com- 
merce. There  is  much  backing  and  tilling  at  the  curb 
and  a  plentiful  amount  of  Italian  invective  addressed 
in  harsh,  hoarse  shouts  to  the  horses,  poor  beasts, 
that  have  failed  to  master  the  intricacies  of  speech  as 
imported  from  sunny  Italy.  From  end  to  end  of  the 
shed,  down  the  heart  of  the  block,  the  scene  is  a  spirit- 
ed one,  and  the  bystander  scarcely  notices  how  chill 
the  winter  air  is  at  this  unseemly  and  unaccustomed 
hour  until  a  faint  streak  of  gray  lights  the  east  and 
the  work  of  packing  has  commenced  in  the  stalls. 

Another  hour  and  the  dawn  has  come.  It  finds  an 
empty  and  deserted  shed,  with  never  a  wagon  in  sight. 


All  of  the  town's  supply  of  vegetables  does  i.ot 
come  from  suburban  gardens  tended  by  Italians  and 
Chinese,  but  the  greater  proportion  does.  At  the 
Christmas  season,  in  the  retail  markets,  the  vegetables 
that  are  arrayed  for  purchase  make  a  study  in  color  by 
no  means  to  be  despised  by  any  one  with  an  eye  for 
contrasts.  Here  are  tender  cauliflower  in  delicate 
green  and  white;  leafy  spinach,  crisp  radishes  with 
their  red  and  white  showing  effectively  against  the 
green  :  parsnips,  the  ornamental  chicory  salad,  beets, 
lettuce,  turnips  white  and  turnips  yellow,  sprouts,  red 
and  yellow  squash,  peas,  artichokes,  tomatoes  that 
are  round  and  red  and  handsome,  even  if  they  do  be- 
long to  the  lowly  vegetable  kingdom  ;  cabbages,  celery, 
onions,  garlic,  carrots,  peppers  red  and  green,  cucum- 
bers— could  one  ask  for  more,  in  planning  and  execut- 
ing a  holiday  menu? 

In  the  fruit  markets  one  finds  apples,  oranges,  cran- 
berries ;  cold  storage  pears,  peaches  and  plums;  straw- 
berries, persimmons,  limes  and  lemons.  For  table  dec- 
orations there  are  tangerines,  the  transplanted  Japanese 
orange.  As  for  nuts,  raisins  and  dried  fruits,  one  has 
but  to  step  to  the  grocer's  for  them. 

Duck  is  especially  plentiful  during  the  holiday 
season.  The  markets  show  gray  geese  and  white 
geese,  doves,  hare,  rabbits,  English  snipe,  while  of 
duck  the  choice  lies  among  mallard,  canvasback, 
teal  and  widgon;  quail  also  tempt  the  purchaser  of 
game. 

A  delicacy  which  may  be  obtained  with  little  trouble 
is  mushrooms,  w  ithout  which  many  people  would  con- 
sider the  Christmas  menu  incomplete.  To  say  that 
you  do  not  like  them  is  to  acknowledge  your  uneduca- 
ted taste.  You  must  learn  to  like  them,  or  be  forever 
ostracised  from  genuine  good  fellowship  w  ith  your  epi- 
curean neighbors.    In  truth,  so  fond  are  some  people  of 


California  housewife, 
as  a  rule,  does  not 
realize  her  manifold 
blessings. 

The  amount  of  veg- 
etables and  fruit  con- 
sumed by  hungry  San 
Francisco  is  estimated 
by  a  well-known  pro- 
duce merchant  at 
about  four  hundred 
and  sixty -five  tons 
daily,  on  the  average. 
It  is  quite  impossible 
to  picture  in  the 
mind's  eye  vegetables 
in  so  vast  an  aggre- 
gate, unless  one  has 
the  energy  to  visit  the 
big  vegetable  market 
at  four  of  the  clock  on 
week  morning,  in 
the  northeastern  part 
of  the  city,  half-way 
between  the  water 
front  and  Montgom- 
ery street.  Then  the 
impression  made  is 
certain  to  be  lasting. 
One  can  recall  it  with 
interest  as  something 
unique,  for  one  does 
not  many  times  in  the 
course  of  earthly  ex- 
istence rise  at  3  A.  M. 
to  feast  the  eyes  on 

tons  of  fresh  edibles  with  the  dew  upon  them,  in  order 
to  learn  how  and  upon  what  a  great  city  regales  itselt 
for  the  ensuing  day. 

The  big  market  is  the  rendezvous  for  vegetable- 
growers  hereabouts,  who  cart  their  perishable  wares 
hither  to  sell  to  wholesale  customers.  Hither  comes 
the  Early  Bird  to  select  his  stock.  The  Bird  may  have 
hotel,  boarding-house  or  restaurant  to  buy  produce  for. 
At  any  rate  he  alights  by  the  dozen  from  somewhere 
out  of  the  city's  darkness  and  drives  bargains  with 
the  Italian  gardeners  or  their  Mongolian  competitors. 


A  SCENE  OF  ACTIVITY  IN  THE  VEGETABLE  MARKET  AT  FOUR  O'CLOCK  IN  THE  MORNING. 

The  place  is  as  barren  of  life  as  though  the  activity  of  mushrooms  that  with 
an  hour  ago  were  a  dream,  or  a  trick  of  the  visitor's 
imagination.  One  almost  wonders  if  sleep-walking  is 
to  blame  for  the  apparent  delusion  that  an  army  of 
Italians  and  dozens  of  clattering  wagons  were  here  but 
awhile  since,  unloading  and  reloading  tons  of  succulent 
edibles.  The  picture,  however,  is  vivid  and  remains. 
One  does  not  even  regret  a  warm  bed  deserted  at 
3  A.  M.  for  a  damp  sidewalk.  Meanwhile  the  proces- 
sion is  moving  homeward,  and  the  city  has  awakened 
to  eat  the  results  of  the  morning's  brisk  trade. 


ut  them  life  would  be  a  drearv 

and  entreless  wa«te. 

A  word  in  closing,  upon  the  possibilities  of  the  onion. 
The  secret  of  good  cooking  lies  in  the  discreet  and  sym- 
pathetic treatment  of  that  pungent  vegetable.  What 
culinary  masterpiece  may  not  be  improved  by  it?  "  It 
gives  vivacity  to  soup,  life  to  sauce,"  says  one  bon 
vivant.  "  It  is  the  poetic  soul  of  the  salad  bow  I;  the 
touch  of  romance  in  the  well-cooked  vegetable.  To  it, 
sturdie-t  joint  and  lightest  stew,  cheap  rissole  and 
stimulating  stuffing  look  for  inspiration  and  charm." 
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CALIFORNIA'S  WOMEN 

LILLIAN  FERtilSON. 
THE  making  of  literature  on  this 


western 

edge  of  the  continent  women  have  performed 
a  distinctly  praiseworthy  part.  To  review 
their  poetical  work  in  detail  for  the  four  de- 
cades, more  or  less,  that  we  may  be  credited 
with  having  evolved  a  literature  for  ourselves 
at  all,  would  be  quite  without  the  province  of  the  casual 
reviewer,  for  our  women  poets  have  been  nothing  if 
not  prolific.  To  briefly  note  the  achiev  ements  of  a  few 
who  are  known  beyond  home  borders,  and  to  pay  pass- 
ing tribute  to  such  as  have  sung  with  sweetness  and 
true  poetic  feeling,  though  for  the  most  part  unheard 
by  the  world  about  them,  is  at  once  a  privilege  and  a 
pleasure. 

The  individuality  of  those  whose  names  are  most 
familiar  to  the  reading  world  is  both  striking  and  inter- 
esting. Each  has  her  characteristic  mood,  and  by  it  is 
easily  recognized.  Whether  her  range  be  limited  or 
not,  it  is  expressive  of  herself  only.  Therefore  it 
would  be  impossible  to  compare  one  of  our  women 
poets  with  another :  and  as  for  a  preference,  that  is  a 
matter  of  the  reader's  fancy  alone.  Literary  suprem- 
acy, like  feminine  beauty,  depends  upon  the  point  of 
view. 

For  landscape  painting  in  words  —  for  the  color 
scheme  that  makes  California  so  very  Californian  —  1 
should  go  to  a  volume  that  bears  the  name  of  Ina 
Coolbrith.  To  Miss  Coolbrith,  shut  in  by  the  walls 
of  a  library  the  greater  part  of  her  life,  has  been  given 
the  skill  of  an  artist  to  bring  the  flowers  of  field  and 
hillside  to  one's  very  feet  while  one  reads.  Her  work 
is  as  delicate,  as  fine,  as  pen  sure  as  the  brush  of 
Nature  itself  when  that  Mother  Artist  outlines  the 
Rainbow  Rose  of  California,  or  gives  to  the  violet  its 
blue.  Miss  Coolbrith's  songs  are  clear  as  the  meadow 
lark's  trill,  as  refreshing,  as  welcome,  as  true  and  as 
passionless.  Yet  there  comes  now  and  then  into  her 
notes  a  throb  of  human  feeling.  One  finds  it  in  the 
sonnet  herew  ith  quoted  : 

BESIDE   THE  DEAD. 

It  must  be  sweet,  oh  thou,  my  dead,  to  lie 

With  hands  that  folded  are  from  every  task  : 
Sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  great  mysterv — 

The  lips  that  nothing  answer,  nothing  ask. 
The  life-long  struggle  ended:  ended  quite 

The  weariness  of  patience  and  of  pain  ; 

And  the  eyes  closed  to  open  not  again 
On  desolate  dawn  or  dreariness  of  night. 

It  must  he  sweet  to  slumber  and  forget: 

To  have  the  poor  tired  heart  so  still  at  last. 
Done  with  all  yearning,  done  with  all  regret. 

Doubt,  fear,  hope,  sorrow,  all  forever  past : 
Past  all  the  hours,  or  slow  of  wing  or  fleet- 
It  must  he  sweet,  it  must  be  verv  sweet. 


tied  herself  with  Californian  literature 
in  the  far-off  days  of  the  Golden  Era, 
and  the  then  new  magazine  of  the 
West,  the  Overland.  She  has  main- 
tained the  dignity  of  her  high  rank  as 
a  poetess  ever  since,  and  was,  I  believe, 
the  first  Western  woman  to  attain  dis- 
f  inction  in  the  East  as  an  author  of 
genuine  poetry. 
Madge  Morris  Wagner's  lines  betray  occasional  un- 
evenness,  and  yet  one  would  dispute  the  right  of  any 
critic  to  correc'  them.  The  very  ruggedness  of  them, 
their  calm  defiance  of  conventional  measurement,  their 
determination  that  the  rythm  shall  be  subservient  to  the 
originality  and  strength  of  the  thought  co-  veyed — these 
traits  charm  the  reader.  Miss  Coolbrith  has  given 
us  pastoral  pictures  of  wild  things  growing  in  wooded 
dells,  has  brought  us  so  near  to  Nature's  heart  that 
we  feel  anew  the  delight  of  spring's  awakening,  the 
breath  of  the  free  west  wind  upon  the  cheek,  the 
radiant  beauty  of  a  sunset;  and  when  she  sings  in 
minor  key  we,  too,  are  attuned  to  her  notes  of  gentle 
sadness.  Mrs.  Wagner  has  painted  the  tragedy  of  the 
desert,  thrilled  us  with  the  awfulness  of  its  gray  deso- 
lation, brought  us  near  enough  to  shrink  from  its  fiery 
breath,  its  dull  horror.  Through  her  eyes,  which  see 
so  much  and  see  so  understandingly,  we  know  it  in  all 
its  vengeful,  unutterable  cruelty.  We  hav  e  heard  her 
voice  crying  in  the  wilderness: 

TO   THE    COLORADO  DE5ERT. 

Thou  brown,  bare-breasted,  voiceless  mystery. 
Hot  sphinx  of  nature,  cactus-crowned,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 
Unclothed  and  mute  as  when  the  groans  of  nature  turned 
Thy  naked,  burning  bosom  to  the  sun. 
The  mountain  silences  have  speech,  the  rivers  sing. 
Thou  answerest  never  unto  anything. 
Pink-throated  lizards  pant  in  thy  slim  shade: 
The  horned  toad  runs  rustling  in  the  heat : 
The  shadowy,  gray  coyote,  born  afraid. 
Steals  to  some  brackish  spring  and  laps  and  prowls 
Away,  and  howls,  and  howls  and  howls  and  howls. 
Until  the  solitude  is  shaken  with  an  added  loneliness. 
Thy  sharp  mescal  shoots  up  a  giant  stalk. 
Its  century  of  yearning,  to  the  sunburnt  skies. 
And  drips  rare  honey  from  the  lips 
( )f  yellow  waxen  flowers,  and  dies. 
Some  lengthwise,  sun-dried  shapes  with  feet  and  hands 
And  thirsty  mouths  pressed  on  the  sweltering  sands. 
Mark  here  and  there  a  gruesome,  graveless  spot 
Where  some  one  drank  thy  scorching  hotness  and  is  not. 
God  must  have  made  thee  in  his  anger,  and  forgot. 


Somehow,  when  one  reads  these  lines  of  hers,  one 
cannot  help  being  glad  that  Mrs.  Wagner  belongs  to 
California.  It  fidelity  to  truth  be  art.  surelv  this 
desert  poem  is  a  masterpiece. 

Years  ago  Mrs.  Wagner  w  rote  a  short  poem  which 
was  sent  afloat  on  the  tide  of  literature  under  the 
name  of  "  Liberty's  Bell."  It  caught  the  attention  of 
a  patriotic  American,  who  tacked  a  printed  copy  of  it 
by  the  old  Liberty  Bell  in  Independence  Hall,  Phila- 
delphia. William  O.  McDowell,  visiting  the  historic 
spot,  saw  the  poem  and  from  it  conceived  the  idea  of 
collecting  relics  of  historical  value  for  a  new  Libertv 


that  one  day  fell  out  of  her  heart  about  the  rocking  of 
the  baby.  They  are  very  simple,  these  verses,  and 
that  is  why  they  tell  their  story  of  sorrow  so  surely 
and  so  well  that  she  who  reads  turns  away  with  an 
ache  at  the  throat  and  misty  eyes. 

We  have  claim  to  another  woman  poet  who  years 
ago  became  famous  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world  because  of  a  poem  that  pleased  all  who  read  it, 
for  it  pictured  the  devotion  of  a  girl  for  her  lover,  and 
presented  it  so  dramatically  that  it  was  thought  worthy 
of  preservation  in  all  the  collections  of  poems  that 
might  thereafter  be  made.  Who  does  not  know  "  Cur 
few  Shall  Not  Ring  To-night"?    Its  author,  Rose 


Bell. 

thou: 


The  result  was  that  two  hundred  and  fifty 
and  relics  secured  by  Mr.  McDowell  were 


Hartwick  Thorpe,  lives  at  Pacific  Beach  in  San  Diego 
County. 

Of  the  young  writers  whose  star  seems  most 
steadily  in  the  ascendent  just  now  is  a  Sacramentan 
by  the  name  of  Virna  Woods.  And  that  name  is  likely 
to  be  prominent  in  the  literary  archives  of  Europe  as 
well  as  America  some  day.  We  are  all  expecting  a 
great  deal  of  Miss  Woods,  whose  literary  work  com- 
menced with  her  removal  some  years  since  from  Ohio 
to  this  State.  Besides  winning  a  prize  for  the  best 
sonnet  contributed  to  the  Magazine  of  Poetry.  Miss 
Woods  has  been  represented  in  the  leading  Eastern 
magazines  in  verse,  and  has  written  three  remarkably 
clever  novels.  She  is  very  loyal  to  us,  and  is  immor- 
talizing our  part  of  the  world  by  descriptive  work  of  a 
tine  quality.  Her  books  are  "  The  Amazons  :  A  Lyri- 
cal Drama,"  "  A  Modern  Magdalene,"  "Jason  Hil" 
dredth's  Identity"  (published  in  Lippincott's)  and  "An 
Elusive  Lover."  The  latter,  a  scientific  and  psycho- 
logical study  of  peculiar  interest,  is  to  be  republished 
in  England,  and  has  attracted  wide  attention  already, 
though  but  recently  placed  on  the  market.  Miss  Woods 
has  given  especial  attention  to  the  studv  of  languages, 
is  conversant  with  six.  and  has  familiarized  herself 
with  the  literatures  of  different  nations  and  the  history 
of  their  development.  I  am  pleased  —  being  myself  but 
a  toiler  in  the  ranks  of  journalism,  and  therefore  able 


only  to  look  longingly  over  the  bars  once  in  awhile  at 
my  sisters  in  the  greener  field  of  literature— to  state  that 
Miss  Woods  has  had  several  laurels  passed  her  way  in  such 
tangible  testimonials  of  appreciation  as  personal  letters  from 
the  late  Gladstone  and  E.  C.  Stedman,  concerning  "  The 
Amazons":  and  from  M.  Th.  Ribot,  of  Paris,  President-elect 
of  the  Congress  of  Psychology  to  be  held  in  iooo.  regarding 
"Jason  Hildreth's  Identity."  I  wish  there  were  space  here 
for  a  gem  from  ''  The  Amazons"  on  "  Life  Without  Love," 
but  I  give  a  sonnet  which  portrays  something  Californian, 
and  vv  hich  is  as  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  its  theme  as  is  the 
desert  song.  "Winter  In  The  Sierras,"  which  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  Miss  Woods'  skill  at  word-painting,  will  be 
found  in  another  column. 

From  the  snowy  Sierras— so  deftlvdo  these  women  change 
the  scenes  for  us  by  mere  strokes  of  the  pen— we  mav  go  to 
me  golden  ciatf:.  the  very  jeptns  of  a  redwood  forest,  the  odor  of  which  seems 

But  to  appreciate  Miss  Coolbrith's  work  one  should     moulded  into  a  bell,  which,  on  July  4th,  during     to  cling  about  the  lines  from  the  brain  of  Lillian  Hinman 
read  by  the  volume,  not  by  extract.    Even  in  her     the  World's  Fair,  was  rung  in  Jackson   Park,     Shuey,  dedicated  to  the  trees  which  are  the  oldest  in  the  1 
earliest  efforts  there  is  so  much  of  perfection  that  they     Chicago,  for  the  first  time.   But  perhaps  Mrs.  Wag-     world.    "  In  The  Redwood  Canyons  "  can  only  be  ap- 
may  take  equal  rank  with  her  later  poems.  She  identi-     ner  is  most  endeared  to  women  by  the  pathetic  verses     predated  by  those  who  have,  like  the  author,  penetrated 
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these  wonderful  mountain  fastnesses.  Mrs.  Shuey 
knows  and  loves  her  California,  and  in  her  volume  of 
poems  by  far  the  greater  number  reflect  the  moods  of 
the  seasons  as  she  finds  them  on  this  corner  of  ( iod's 
footstool. 

WINTER    IN   THE  SIERRAS. 

**A  billowy,  unmoving  sea  of  snow. 

Glinting  with  stars  of  myriad  fallen  flakes ; 

In  the  white  silence  of  the  world  awakes 
The  sound  of  winds,  their  flapping  banners  blow  ; 
Gusty  they  speed,  then  heavy  move  and  slow  . 

While  yonder  fir  its  laden  fringes  shakes. 

The  sun  gleams  silver  on  the  frozen  lakes. 
And  dazzles  all  the  peaks  with  brighter  glow. 
Flashes  the  stream  like  sword  half-drawn  from 
sheath. 

And  every  spray  of  pine-tree  foliage  hid 
Lifts  up  a  tiny  snowy  pyramid  : 
A  burdened  house-roof  glimmers  from  beneath 
The  piling  drifts :  the  hills  and  chasms  deep. 
Unfretted  by  the  dream  of  summer,  sleep. 

IN    THE    REDWOOD  CANYONS. 

Down  in  the  redwood  canvons,  cool  and  deep, 
The  shadows  of  the  forest  ever  sleep  : 

The  odorous  redwoods,  wet  with  fog  and  dew, 

Touch  with  the  bay  and  mingle  with  the  yew. 
Under  the  tirs  the  red  madrono  shines, 

The  graceful  tan  oaks,  fairest  of  them  all. 
Lean  lovingly  unto  the  sturdy  pines, 

In  whose  far  tops  the  whistling  blue-birds  call. 
Here  where  the  forest  shadows  ever  sleep 

The  mountain  lily  lifts  its  chalice  white. 

The  myriad  ferns  hang  draperies  soft  and  light 
Thick  on  each  mossy  bank  and  watered  steep, 

Where  slender  deer  tread  softly  in  the  night. 
Down  in  the  redwood  canyons  dark  and  deep. 

Ella  M.  Sexton  has  given  to  local  literature  some  of 
its  sweetest  songs.  A  prolific  writer  of  verse  in  the 
lighter  society  vein,  which  finds  easiest  sale  these  days 
when  editors  buy  bright  bits  of  rhyme  much  as  a 
woman  does  her  bargain  ribbons  ;  with  a  happy  knack 
at  verse  for  children  of  lesser  growth,  Mrs.  Sexton  is 
capable  of  doing  a  high  order  of  poetic  work — and  she 
does  it  with  a  grace  all  her  own.  The  most  poetical 
tribute  ever  laid  by  any  of  our  writers  at  the  old  mis- 
sion shrine  is  the  dreamy  and  altogether  charming 
poem  of  hers  on  the  Mission  Dolores,  a  copy  of  which 
ought  to  be  in  possession  of  every  California!)  to 
whom  the  mission  subject  app;-als.  Mrs.  Sexton's 
fancies  are  dainty,  and  out  of  them  she  weaves  webs 
of  such  delightful  texture  as  this: 

A    GLIMPSE   OF  ARCADY. 

Iii  clamorous  waves  the  city's  roar 
Beats  on  and  on  through  stifling  airs 

With  deaiening  din  re-echoing  oe'r 
Her  stony,  clattering  thoroughfares; 

Yet  inner  silence  broods  with  me. 

The  charmed  trance  of  Arcadv. 


Ah.  Heart  of  .Wine,  await  me  there 
While  snows  of  orange  blossoms  fall. 

Till  at  your  lead  our  footsteps  fare 
And  follow  changeless  Summer's  call. 

Fulfilled  our  every  dream  shall  be 

In  yonder  longed-for  Arcadv  ! 

All  of  the  gentleness,  none  of  the  austerity,  of  her 
Puritan  ancestry  is  discernible  in  the  poems  of  Emily 
Rrowne  Powell,  whose  lovable  character  finds  expres- 
sion in  her  work.  Mrs.  Powell  has  contributed  to  the 
majority  of  the  foremost  magazines,  and  has  main- 
tained uniform  excellence  in  her  poems  and  her  prose. 
A  frail  physique  makes  mental  inactivity  necessary  to 


SAN  LUIS  REY  MISSION. 

Shut  in  by  towering  walls,  the  sky 
A  pallid  glimpse,  God's  sunlight  dear 

Past  dusty  casements  flickering  by. 
With  Toil  and  Gain  for  warders,  here 

A  yearning  prisoner  held,  for  me 

Still  smile  the  fields  of  Arcady. 

Dull,  dull  and  cold  each  printed  page, 
Long-columned  tigures  sway  and  reel. 

While  round  me  fellow-toilers  wage 
Life's  struggle,  chained  to  Fortune's  wheel : 

From  duty's  lash  a  truant,  free 

I  roam  with  fauns  in  Arcady. 


IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  NEAR  LAKESIDE. 

her  at  present,  but  she  has  written  enough  that  is  good 
to  place  her  among  the  best  of  our  literary  song- 
makers,  and  to  hold  the  interest  and  admiration  of  her 
readers.  For  word-etching  and  sympathetic  quality 
the  following  may  be  quoted  : 

A  VISION. 

A  gray  rock  towering  by  the  water-side. 
The  low  lap,  lap,  of  the  adv  ancing  tide— 
A  sun-browned  child,  dreamy  and  wistful-eyed. 

Along  the  ripples  sea-birds  curve  and  dip  ; 

From  the  blue  distance  comes  a  home-bound  ship ; 

Out  through  the  far-off  mist-gates  white  sails  slip. 

A  fishing-boat  rocks  idly  to  and  fro, 

Along  the  sands  the  fishers  come  and  go. 

Hark!  on  the  wind,  the  sailors'  "Yo!  heave  hoi" 

( )h.  homesick  shell !   Thy  low.  imprisoned  roar 
Brings  back  the  sounding  sea.  the  cliff-walled  shore, 
And  the  dear  home  that  1  may  see  no  more. 

Martha  T.Tyler — whenever  1  see  that  name  I  know 
that  the  poem  it  signatures  is  a  poem  in  very  truth;  and 
1  feel  like  hunting  out  the  author  to  ask  ber  why  she 
writes  so  seldom  who  can  write  so  well.  Miss  Tyler 
contributes  mainly  to  Lippincott's  and  the  Overland 
Monthly.  Like  Miss  Coolbrith,  she  can  imprison  a 
butterllv  and  put  it  into  verse  without  so  much  as 
brushing  the  down  from  its  wings,  so  delicate  is  her 
touch.  In  the  accompanying  rondeau  she  has  pictured 
for  us  our  State  (lower : 

CAI.irORNIA  POPPIES. 

Beside  the  sea,  above,  below 
The  wrinkled  sunburnt  crags  that  bar 

The  ocean's  onset  like  a  foe, 
And  wild  as  winds  and  waters  are. 

The  careless  yellow  poppies  grow. 

As  tremulous  as  stars  that  glow 

In  fairer  fields  of  light  afar, 
Cliff-born,  but  beautiful,  they  blow 
Beside  the  sea. 

O'er  many  a  rain-worn  rent  and  scar 
Their  rootlets  tenderly  they  throw. 

Nor  storm  nor  solitude  may  mar. 
Nor  mists  that  wander  to  and  fro. 
The  freedom  that  the  poppies  know 
Beside  the  sea  ! 

Santa  Barbara  has  a  devotee  in  Juliette  Estelle 
Mathis,  who  is  happiest  when  she  is  extolling  that 
portion  of  earthly  paradise  in  rhyme.  Mrs.  Mathis  is 
a  charming  and  versatile  writer  with  a  steady  affection 
for  Nature.    A  strong  current  of  human  feeling  runs 


through  her  poems,  like  wine  from  this  land  of  grape 
and  vine.  Relow  is  a  bit  of  her  beloved  Santa  Barbara 
scenerv  : 

AT    CASTLE  ROCk. 

An  endless  sweep  of  clearest  blue  o'erhead  ; 
Below,  w  hite  breakers  beat  the  curving  shore. 
Mad.  leaping  waves  lash  w  ith  loud  crash  and  roar 
The  rigid  rocks,  unmoved  by  fear  or  dread. 
Serene  they  stand,  their  battlements  I  tread. 
The  foam  and  tury  at  their  feet  ignore. 
Secure  I  scan  the  pageantry  outspread 
Of  shining  waters  surging  wide  before. 
Slow  skimming  sea  birds  dip  soft  breasts  and  crj 
As  outward  wing  they  to  far  isles  in  view. 

The  nearbellowered  slopes  roll  green  and  high 
Whose  sweet  new  verdure  wearied  e\  es 

would  woo : 
I  know  not  which  is  best  where  all  is  fair. 
This  land,  or  sea  or  calm,  translucent  air. 

From  the  brain  of  Flora  Macdonald 
Shearer  have  come  poetic  thoughts  as  pure 
as  pearls.  The  enduring  qualitv  of  her 
work  is  such  that  it  sings  itself  into  the 
memory.    As  for  instance  this  : 

RENUNCIATION. 

For  me.  I  never  knew  the  way 
To  gain  the  crowns  of  life— 
A  chance  spectator  of  the  fray. 

A  watcher  of  the  strife. 
And  so.  it  is  not  hard  for  one 
With  naught  to  lose  or  w  in 
To  mark  the  setting  of  the  sun 
And  see  the  night  begin. 

Although  handicapped  by  illness  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  Mrs.  Shearer 
writes  persistently  and — what  is  especially 
remarkable — with  unfailing  excellence.  The  direct 
simplicity  of  her  style  makes  delightful  reading,  com- 
bined as  it  is  with  perfect  construction.  Her  sonnets 
are  cut  with  cameo  clearness  and  evince  a  tine,  superior 
mentality. 

A  woman  of  wonderful  gifts  is  Emma  Frances  Daw- 
son, whose  personality  is  as  elusive  as  her  work  is 
strong.  She  leads  a  hermit-like  existence  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. She  is  among  us  yet  not  of  us ;  a  reality  yet  a 
shadow,  but  a  shadow  whose  presence  is  always  felt 
because  of  the  author's  singular  force  of  character. 
Miss  Dawson  has  written  oneof  the  greatest  of  all  the 
century's  poems  — "Old  Glory,"  which  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly  says  will  rank  forever  with  the  immortal 
"Star-Spangled  Banner"  of  Francis  Scott  Kev.  The 
Argonaut  in  May,  1 88 1 ,  printed  from  her  pen  a  weird 
and  fascinating  Decoration  Day  poem  which,  unlike 
the  usual  poem  of  occasion,  was  remarkable  for  spon- 
kineitv  and  dramatic  strength.  It  was  a  conspicuous 
contribution  to  our  literature. 

Frances  Fuller  Victor  was  among  the  earliest  of  the 
verse  writers.  The  late  Mrs.  M.  B.  M.  Toland  pub- 
lished a  number  of  elegantly  bound  metrical  narratives, 
the  proceeds  of  which  she  gave  to  charity.  Carrie 
Blake  Morgan  writes  quatrains  that  are  veritable 
gems.  Geraldine  Meyrick  gives  promise  of  high 
poetical  achievement.  Hester  A.  Benedict  has  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems  that  received  much  praise 
from  literary  critics.  Other  well-known  verse  writers 
are  Ruthella  Schultz  Bollard  and  Carrie  Stevens  Wal- 
ter. Verse  in  book  form  has  been  published  bv  (Jrace 
Hibbard,  Anna  Morrison  Reed.  Alice  Kingsburv 
Cooley  and  Mary  Lambert. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  woman  poet,  like  the  great 
American  novel,  is  a  future  possibilitv.  Here  are  the 
inspiration  of  sky,  sea,  vale,  mountain,  meadow  and 
pulsating  life.  But  then,  genius  is  not  the  product  ol 
ideal  environment. 
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LILLIAN  FERGUSON. 


Pajamas  and  jelly  —  but  that  is  no 
way  to  begin  the  story.  Let  me  com- 
mence over  again.  A  number  ot  kind- 
hearted  ladies  desired  to  send  to 
tne  division  hospital  at  the  Presidio  some- 
thing that  should  prove  useful  and  edible. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  crying  need  at  that 
time  for  the  necessary  it  not  very  graceful 
garment  which  masquerades  modestly  now- 
adays under  the  name  of  pajama.  So  they 
set  themselves  to  work  and  stitched  patriot- 
ically until  several  dozen  of  these  nocturnal 
habiliments  were  completed.  Then  they 
laid  down  their  thimbles  and  made  jelly 
with  equal  ardor,  putting  up  a  hundred 
translucent  glasses,  the  contents  of  which 
the  soldiers  were  eventually  to  put  down. 

With  the  joy  that  accompanies  the  doing 
of  a  generous  deed,  they  packed  pajamas 
and  jelly  in  a  large  box  and  despatched  it 
to  the  hospital.  Alas,  they  trusted  alto- 
gether too  implicitly  in  the  gentleness  and 
mercy  of  the  average  expressman.  They 
laid  the  jelly  glasses,  wrapped  neatly  in 
white  tissue  paper,  at  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
their  tops  pasted  over  with  nice,  round  little 
paper  covers.  Over  this  collection  of  crim- 
son sweetness  they  placed  the  pajamas. 

On  its  cobbled  way  to  the  Presidio  that 
box  had  a  pretty,  severe  shaking.  All  might 
have  gone  well,  however,  had  the  express- 
man seen  tit  to  land  it  right  side  up  with 
care  at  its  destination.  He  didn't  see  fit. 
Grappling  with  it  after  the  reckless  manner 
of  his  kind,  he  somersaulted  it  over  his 
shoulder  and  plumped  it  down  like  a  box  of 
soap  at  the  hospital  door. 

When  the  box  was  opened  and  the  con- 
tents examined  by  the  surgeon  in  charge  he 
smiled.  Doubtless  such  a  mixture  of  pa- 
jamas and  jellied  delicacy  as  it  revealed  had 
never  upset  his  professional  gravity  before. 

"  Boys."  he  said,  with  a  humorous  twinkle 
in  the  eye,  as  he  held  up  a  much-smeared 
bifurcated  garment  to  which  assorted  chunks 
of  crimson  fruit-juice  were  closely  cling- 
ing—  "  boys,  if  any  of  you  want  jelly,  you'll 
have  to  chew  a  nightshirt  to  get  it." 


Just  what  idea  those  dear  souls  had  about 
the  girth  of  Uncle  Sam's  men  does  not  trans- 
pire. It  would  take  a  soldier  with  the  dia- 
phraffl  of  a  dinner  pail  to  tit  one  of  them. 
Not  a  man  in  the  company  was  there  who 
could  get  one  more  than  half  way  round, 
either  before  or  after  mess.  Even  the  com- 
pany's mascot,  a  mongrel  cur  of  none  too 
corpulent  proportions,  was  too  big  for  those 
bandages.  What  became  of  them  ?  Oh. 
they  were  not  love's  labor  entirely  lost. 
Somebody  was  bright  enough  to  bundle 
them  together  again  and  send  them  to  the 
Children's  Hospital. 


When  the  demand  first  went  forth  for  ab- 
dominal bandages,  the  good  ladies  who  had 
more  zeal  than  judgment  whacked  out  of 
flannel  with   scissors  what   thev  fondly 


WATERFALL  NEAR  TAHOE. 

imagined  would  precisely  fill  the  bill,  and 
forwarded  the  result  to  several  companies 
stationed  at  Camp  Merriam.  Those  soldier 
bovs  should  not  go  to  the  Philippines  with- 
out bandages  if  they  could  prevent  the 
calamity. 


In  thousands  of  American  homes  the 
Christmas  Day  of  1898  will  be  far  less 
merry  than  is  its  annual  wont.  It  will  be  a 
day  of  loving  anxiety  for  the  soldier  boys 
at  Manila.  Who  that  has  in  the  far-away 
Philippines  any  one  dear  to  him  or  her.  can 
greet  the  day  of  days  with  accustomed 
cheer  while  there  is  a'  vacant  chair — aye, 
perhaps  more  than  one  —  in  the  household  ? 

And  who  is  there,  even  without  relatives 
or  dear  ones  across  the  seas,  who  can  think 
without  sadness  of  the  brave  lives  in 
jeopardy  because  brave  souls  listened  and 
obeyed  when  duty  called  ?  Who  in  all  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land  is  there 
whose  heart  is  so  hardened,  whose  selfish- 
ness is  so  absorbing,  that  he  can  think  with 
indifference  of  his  American  brothers,  aliens 
at  the  Christmastide  in  a  strange  land  whose 
atmosphere  is  as  poison  to  the  lungs,  and 
whose  soil,  deceitfully  beautiful  in  its  lux- 
uriant vegetation,  is  a  hotbed  of  disease? 
The  truth  about  Manila  should  be  told. 
Lying  so  near  the  equator  that  nine 
months  of  the  year  are  stifling  in  their 
moist,  oppressive  heat,  and  the  climate 
totally  unfit  for  white  men  to  live  in.  the 
Philippines  are  hades  for  any  but  the  black 
races  who  inhabit  the  islands.  Distance 
has  lent  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
enchantment  to  the  place  which  harbors  our 
soldiers  —  or  rather  holds  them  there  against 
their  will  in  a  struggle  tor  the  breath  ot  lite 
while  nations  parley  with  each  other  about 
peace.  It  will  be  a  dearly-bought  posses- 
sion, a  conquest,  say  I,  not  worth  the  price, 
if  to  retain  the  Philippines  means  to  give 
up  our  dearest  and  best ;  to  lay  the  flower 
of  American  manhood 
upon  the  altar  of  sac- 
rifice. 

What  our  boys  of  the 
first  California  have 
suffered  in  that  horrible 
country,  the  world  will 
never  know.  "Theirs 
but  to  do  —  and  die." 
True  soldiers  they.  No 
complaints  do  they 
make.  Day  by  day  they 
await  the  government's 
bidding,  and  whether 
that  bidding  mean  dur- 
ance vile  on  into  another 
year,  or  release  from 
what  is  practically  a  for- 
eign prison,  they  can  in 
honor  do  nothing  else 
until  patience  ceases  to 
be  a  virtue. 

But  oh,  how  they  long 
for  home,  these  Califor- 
nia boys  of  ours !  A 
breath  from  the  Golden 
Gate  would  be  like  in- 
cense to  them.  They 
never  realized  the  ineff- 
able sweetness  of  the 
words  "love"  and 
"home"  until  they 
were  banished  to  purga- 
tory in  the  name  of  pa- 
triotism. And  if  anoth- 
er summer  comes  with 
its  moist,  pitiless  heat, 
that  saps  the  young 
lives  exposed  to  it:  that 
defies  the  stoutest  heart 
and  the  strongest  con- 
stitution to  battle  witn 
it  and  in  the  end  come 
through  victorious  —  if 
the  summer  sun  of  '99.  I  say,  finds  these 
American  soldiers  from  the  west  and  middle 
west  still  in  the  land  of  the  devil's  cauldron, 
then  will  the  Christmas  a  year  hence  see 
Desolation  in  the  homes  where  now  Anxiety 
hovers  with  pallid  face  and  pleading  eyes. 


It  may  be  a  great  and  glorious  thing. 
Uncle  Sam.  to  reach  out  a  conquering  hand 
and  enrich  the  American  nation.  We  women 
admire  and  revere  you.  Uncle  Sam,  and  if 
need  be  we  will  prove  our  loyalty 
in  any  way  saveonethat  you  may 
ask  of  us.    But  don't  let  our 
American  soldiers  die  like  rats  in 
a  hole,  denied  the  "  life,  liberty, 
and  pursuit  of  happiness"  that 
you  promised  them  at  birth,  in  the 
Constitution  of  these  United 
States. 

We  don't  care  what  you  do  with 
the  Philippines,  Uncle  Sam.  but 
rather  than  have  them  a  graveyard  tor 
American  soldiers,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  make  old  Spain  a  Christmas  present  of 
them  —  wealth  and  deadly  climate  included  ? 
But  oh,  whatever  else  you  do  as  honored 
head  of  the  Nation,  send  our  soldiers  back 
to  their  native  land. 

For  the  love  we  bear  them,  for  the  love  of 
heaven,  for  the  love  of  humanity,  for  the 
love  of  God.  Uncle  Sam.  send  them  home  ! 


On  page  86  of  the  Christmas  Traveler 
is  a  notably  tine  half-tone  showing  the  pro- 
tile  of  Point  Loma.  off  San  Diego,  a  char- 
acteristic bit  ot  the  California  coast.  The 
original  print  is  a  photographic  beauty,  the 
work  of  an  artist  who  has  been  represented 
abroad,  yet,  unlike  the  prophet  ot  proverb 


Now  cometh  up  the  scientist  as  a  flower 
and  declarer!)  that  the  fourteen-year-old  boy 
is  not  really  responsible  for  his  general 
naughtiness  as  a  member  of  society  and  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  human  family.  Just 
listen  to  him : 

"At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  thereabouts, 
the  brain  of  a  boy  undergoes  a  slight  shrink- 
age. During  this  process  his  mentality  is 
more  or  less  affected,  and  this  accounts  for 
the  restlessness  and  lack  of  application  to 
study  or  work  usuaily  so  observable  in  boys 
of  this  age." 

And  there  you  have  it.  When  your  son  and 
heir  who  has  reached  the  fourteen  mark  "or 
thereabouts  "  evinces  a  dislike  for  the  wood- 
pile and  an  antipathy  for  the  yawning  coal- 
hod  :  when  he  leaves  undone  all  the  things 
he  should  not  have  forgotten,  and  does  all 
the  extraordinary  and  provoking  things  that 
only  a  fourteen-year-old-or-thereabouts  can 
do,  you  must  bear  with  him  patiently.  It's 
that  brain  of  his.  getting  into  proper  shape. 

The  unmanageable  youth  of  fourteen  is  a 
perplexing  problem.  Too  old  to  spank  and 
too  young  to  go  unpunished,  he  is  indeed  a 
trial  to  his  fond  parents,  who  long  to 
thrash  him  when  he  is  insubordinate  and 
coddle  him  when  he  repents  of  his  sins. 
During  this  transition,  brain-shi inking  per- 
iod he  is  a  heedless,  irritating,  noisy, 
useless,  and  altogether  unreasoning  little 
animal.  Occasionally  his  mommer  and  pop- 


AN  IRRIGATING  CANAL 

fame,  is  not  without  honor  in  his  own  coun- 
try. Mr.  Lippincott's  remarkable  achieve- 
ments with  the  camera  were  viewed  this 
year  at  the  Academy  ot  Fine  Arts  in  Phila- 
delphia and  the  American  Institute  of  New 
York.  Thirteen  were  submitted  to  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  judges  of  the  latter.  A  factor 
in  Mr.  Lippincott's  artistic  success  is  a  fil- 
tering solution  of  his  invention,  the  result 
of  many  months'  experimenting.  It  has 
enabled  him  to  overcome  the  peculiar  haze 
that  has  been  the  despair  of  the  camera 
experts  who  visit  Colorado,  and  to  secure 
some  two  hundred  magnificent  views  of  the 
Coloradan  scenery.  Mr.  Lippincott  caniot 
be  persuaded  to  speak  of  his  attainments  in 
the  realm  of  art.  and.  indeed,  why  should 
he  when  his  work  speaks  so  eloquently  for 
him  ? 

AFTER  ELECTION. 

I  do  not  have  to  pay  a  lot  of  bills 

For  cards  and  banners  that  were  all  in  vain: 
No  envy  fierce  my  tortured  bosom  tills 

Because  my  loss  is  t'other  fellow's  gain. 
With  Steady  pulse  election  news  1  scan, 

And  thank  my  lucky  stars  I'm  not  a  man. 
I  do  not  dread  to  view  in  looking  glass 

A  wreck  all  hollow-eyed,  from  hours  late: 
I  did  not  run  for  office:  then,  alas. 

Become  a  disappointed  candidate. 
I've  not  been  roasted  on  the  gridiron  plan 

By  campaign  lies.  You  see,  I'm  not  a  man. 

I  have  not  opened  up  each  printed  page 
In  fear  and  trembling,  that  therein  might  be 

A  picture  ot  a  monkey  in  a  cage 
That  all  the  world  would  recognize  as  Me. 

Nor  artist's  wit.  nor  writer's  caustic  pen 
Have  made  of  me  the  laughing-stock  of 
men. 

I  don't  require  a  made-to-order  band 

To  tit  my  shrunken  head.   The  bitter  pill 
Known  as  "  Defeated  Politicians'  Brand  " 

I  have  not  had  to  take  against  my  will. 
No  part  am  I  of  that  great  caravan. 

The  Non-Elect   Heigho.  I'm  not  a  man  ! 
Nor  does  it  dazzle  me  to  see  the  crown 

Of  victory  on  a  perspiring  brow: 
Or  hear  a  hired  band  parade  the  town: 

For,  all  the  while,  I'm  speculating  how 
And  by  what  means  a  politician  can 

Keep  every  promise  made  to  fellow  man. 
Serene,  unvexed.  I  go  my  woman's  way  — 

My  ice-cream-soda  way,  nor  turn  my  feet 
To  thomv  paths  where  wire-pullers  stray 

And  cut  each  other's  throats  the  while 
thev  "treat." 
Though  life  be  bounded  by  a  trying-pan. 

Good  gracious,  who  would  want  to  be  a 
man  ? 


IN  KERN  COUNTY,  CAL. 

per  shed  tears  over  his  waywardness  and 
wonder  why  they  ever  tried  to  raise  child- 
ren, anyhow. 

But  wait,    lust  wait  and  watch  that  boy. 

Presently  he  who  was  wilder  than  the 
Wild  .Man  of  Borneo  begins  to  show  tame- 
iioss.  He  comes  up  the  back  stairs  and  into 
the  house  more  like  a  boy  and  less  like  a 
drove  of  horses.  He  renews  his  former 
acquaintance  with  the  w  aiting  woodpile  and 
the  emptv  coal  hod.  He  washes  his  face 
occasionally  without  being  reminded  ot  its 
need  of  soap  and  water.  He  even  combs  his 
hair  upon  occasion,  and  now  and  then  wipes 
his  shoes  before  stepping  on  the  rug  or 
carpet  that  is  mominer's  pride  and  joy. 
A  change  comes  over  the  spirit  of  his 
nightmare. 

Perhaps  the  scientist  is  right.  .Maybe  it 
was  only  his  brain  doing  nature's  bidding, 
although  you  and  everybody,  mommer  and 
popper  included,  believed  it  was  simon-pure 
boyish  cussedness  that  ailed  him  all  the 
time. 

And  presently,  almost  before  you  know  it, 
he  is  seven  years  beyond  that  fateful  four- 
teen of  the  scientist's  reckoning.  Twenty- 
one  !  Old  enough  to  vote.  Old  enough  to  be 
his  own  master.  And  perhaps  there  is  a  war 
lust  about  that  time.  He  is  going  to  get  that 
active  figure  of  his  into  Uncle  Sam's  blue,  and 
you  nor  I  nor  the  whole  world  can  prevent 
him.  And  when  he  marches  away  in  step 
with  the  soul-stirring  strains  of  patriotic 
melody,  you  are  not  thinking  of  the  muddy 
boots  on  the  parlor  carpet,  the  noise,  the 
disobedience,  the  chores  undone,  the  coun- 
sel unheeded  seven  years  ago.  You  only 
know  that  something  in  your  breast,  called 
a  heart,  is  breaking. 

Bv  and  by  vou  hear  news  ot  him  that 
eases  the  pain  of  parting  and  lifts  your 
head  in  pride.  He  is  promoted  for  bravery. 
Never  was  soldier  truer  to  his  colors  than 
he.   And  after  that  

Well,  after  that  comes  one  of  two  things. 
It  it  be  a  joyful  reunion,  you  will  forget  how 
impatient  and  even  exasperated  you  used  to 
get  with  a  bundle  of  boyish  uaughtiness  in 
the  long  ago.  If  it  be  — but  not  that,  please 
heaven,  not  that.  For  then  what  bitterness 
it  would  be,  to  remember! 

Right  or  wrong,  I  am  glad  that  the  scien- 
tist has  spoken. 


The  Christmas  boxes  that  went  to  Manila 
carried  indigestion  with  them,  but  what  sol- 
dier would  not  willingly  suffer  from  the  eat- 
ing of  unaccustomed  luxuries  sent  him. 
Beans,  bacon,  beef.  pork,  coffee,  bread, 
crackers— then,  behold,  he  dines  on  tinned 
turkev  and  plum  pudding.  Hail,  indigestion! 


ITEMS. 


Don  H.  Porter,  proprietor  of  the  Kenyon, 
Salt  Lake  City's  new  hotel,  has  just  cause 
to  feel  proud  of  the  success  he  has  attained 
with  his  new  venture.  Scarcely  six  months 
ago  Mr.  Porter  threw  open  the  doors  of  this 
new  addition  to  the  saintly  city's  hotels. 
Many  doubted  Mr.  Porter's  sagacity  and 
business  far-sightedness  in  opening  a  new 
hotel  where  already  there  seemed  to  be 
more  than  could  succeed,  but  Mr.  Porter's 
theory  that  there  was  room  for  such  a  hotel 
as  he  proposed  to  make  the  Kenyon  and  his 
judgment  seems  to  have  been  sound,  for 
ever  since  the  day  of  the  opening  the  Ken- 
von  has  done  its  share  of  the  business,  and 
that  share  has  been  no  small  one. 


Human  ingenuity  is  nowhere  more  con- 
spicuously exhibited  than  it  is  in  the  vast 
variety  of  shapes  and  styles  in  which  hats 
and  caps  are  manufactured.  For  the  proof 
of  this  assertion  we  would  advise  a  call  on 
C.  Herrmann  &  Co..  the  manufacturing  hat- 
rers.  and  examine  their  immense  variety  of 
men's,  ladies',  and  children's  hats  produced 
and  imported  for  the  coming  holidays. 

A  SOVEREIGN  REflEDY. 

Dr.  Parker's  Cough  Cure.  One  dose  will 
stop  a  cough.  It  never  fails.  Try  it.  Price 
twentv-five  cents.  For  sale  by  all  druggists. 
GEO.  DAHLBENDER  &  CO.,  214  Kearny 
Street.   Sole  Agents. 


Tuscan  Springs,  in  Tehama  County,  have 
enjoyed  a  most  prosperous  season,  and 
business  is  still  on  the  increase.  Mr.  Wall- 
ridge,  the  proprietor,  has  just  completed  a 
plant  for  the  use  of  natural  gas  throughout 
the  premises,  aggregating  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  burners.  He  is  likewise  about 
to  add  a  three-story  addition  to  the  hotel  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  patronage. 
Tuscan  Springs  are  a  veritable  •'cure-all." 
having  a  greater  variety  of  mineral  springs 
than  any  other  resort  in  California. 


SOUTH  PASADENA  OSTRICH  FAR/1. 

Only  thirty  minutes'  ride  from  Los  Angeles 
via  the  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena  Electric 
Railway  is  located  the  celebrated  South 
Pasadena  Ostrich  Farm,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  Southern  California. 
Tourists  and  visitors  to  Los  Angeles  should 
not  fail  to  take  this  trip.  Over  one  hundred 
ostriches  are  corralled  in  seven  acres  of 
lovely  park,  varying  in  age  from  one  day  to 
the  mature. 

Here  may  he  seen  the  ante- natal  process 
in  incubators;  the  breaking  of  the  egg  and 
entree  into  the  proverbial  climate ;  the  large 
birds  turning  over  the  eggs  in  their  nests : 
the  digging  of  the  nests;  the  fighting  of 
the  male  birds,  who  are  extremely  jealous 
and  at  times  savage;  the  bathing  daily  in 
the  reservoirs,  which  they  enjoy ;  the  flights 
of  flocks  of  ostriches  through  the  wide  pad- 
docks pursued  by  a  dog.  and  occasionally 
the  riding  of  a  bird  by  a  boy ;  the  plucking 
of  the  ostriches  for  their  valuable  feathers, 
and  their  phenomenal  devouring  habits. 

The  beautiful  plumes  from  these  birds  are 
for  sale  at  the  farm  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  the  ostrich  feather  tips  may  be  seen  in 
every  conceivable  form  to  delight  the  female 
eye. 


FAHOUS  CALIFORNIA  VINEYARDS. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  mention,  that  just 
as  is  the  case  with  certain  French  vine- 
yards, so  with  California  vineyards,  some 
have  already  become  world  famous.  One  of 
these  is  Schramsburg  vineyard,  situated  on 
the  hills  of  one  of  the  lovely  valleys  of  Cali- 
fornia, basking  in  eternal  sunshine.  Mt. 
St.  Helena,  an  extinct  volcano,  rises  majest- 
ically to  the  north,  while  Napa  Vallev  trends 
southward  at  one's  feet  as  he  looks  from 
this  vineyard  over  this  transcendent  scene. 

Every  visitor  of  note  that  takes  an  inter- 
est in  California  viticulture  makes  a  point 
of  visiting  Schramsburg.  Mr.  Schram,  the 
pioneer  vintner  of  the  State,  who.  with  his 
wife,  brought  mature  knowledge  of  wine- 
making  from  the  Rhine,  have  always  given 
hospitable  welcome  to  the  interested  sight- 
seeis,  and  have  taken  a  justifiable  pleasure 
in  showing  their  magnificent  cellar  exca- 
vated in  the  solid  mountain,  in  which  the 
temperature  does  not  vary  three  degrees 
throughout  the  year.  Schramsburg  wines 
are  shipped  to  all  corners  of  the  globe. 


A  party  of  cultivated  people  stood  before 
an  ancient  cathedral,  admiring  its  grandeur, 
which  several  centuries  of  existence  had 
failed  to  dim.  The  noise  of  the  trains  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  so  annoyed  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  party  that  she  impulsively 
said : 

"  I  wonder  why  they  built  the  cathedral  so 
near  the  railway  !  " 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD. 


THAT  REMINDS  ME. 


FELIS. 


Thick,  dead-black  locks  that  closely  cling 
About  a  dusky,  laughing  face; 

Bright,  startled  eves,  raised  questioning  ; 
Brown  hands  that  deftly  hold  in  place 

The  scanty,  fragmentary  thing 
That  clothes  you  with'  such  squalid  grace 

Blown  open  at  the  dusky  breast. 

Scarce  reaching  to' the  dimpled  knee: 
No  needless  trappings  to  arrest 

The  tawny  feet,  unshod  and  free. 
That  tread  as  sure  the  mountain's  crest 

As  level  sands  beside  the  sea. 

You  seem  the  West's  especial  care : 

A  part  of  all  her  mysteries, 
The  daughter  of  her  sea  and  air, 

The  darling  of  her  tropic  skies. 
With  all  their  midnight  in  your  hair. 

And  all  their  starlight  in  your  eyes. 

Ah,  all  unmeet  it  were  to  teach 
The  task  of  counting  loss  and  gain ; 

To  stir  the  sleeping  soul,  to  reach 
To  heights  it  never  may  attain. 

Till  the  slow  music  of  your  speech 
Throbs  with  discordant  notes  of  pain. 

By  Nature's  sweetest  paths  you  stray, 
Her  choicest  gifts  about  you  cast. 

Live  her  glad  life  from  day  to  day. 
Nor  dream  of  things  beyond,  or  past, 

And  He  who  judgeth  all  shall  sav 
Your  life  was  fittest,  at  the  last. 


AWAY  FROM  HOHE. 

GRACE  HIBBARD. 

Beautiful  butterfly  brown  and  white. 

With  spots  of  black  and  gold, 
Why  are  you  here  in  the  city's  street. 

The  city  so  somber  and  old  ? 

'  The  roses  red  and  the  roses  white 
That  climb  on  the  granite  wall 
To  my  clover  field  a  message  sent. 
And  I  came  at  their  lovfng  call." 


FROn  "  SONGS  OF  THE  SIERRAS." 

JOAQUIN  MILLER. 

And  I  have  said,  and  1  say  it  ever. 
As  the  years  go  on  and  tlie  world  goes  over, 
'Twere  better  to  be  content  and  clever 
In  tending  of  cattle  and  tossing  of  clover, 
In  grazing  of  cattle  and  growing  of  grain. 
Than  a  strong  man  striving  for  fame  and 
gain ; 

Be  even  as  kine  in  the  red-tipped  clover. 
For  they  lie  down  and  their  rests  are  rests. 
And  the  days  are  theirs,  come  sun  come  rain. 
To  lie,  rise  up,  and  repose  again ; 
Be  even  as  clover  with  its  crown  of  blos- 
soms, 

Even  as  blossoms  ere  the  bloom  is  shed. 
Kissed  by  kine  and  the  brown  sweet  bee  — 
For  these  have  the  sun  and  moon  and  air. 
And  never  a  bit  of  the  burthen  of  care; 
And  with  all  of  our  caring  what  more  have 
we  ? 

1  would  court  content  like  a  lover  lonely, 
I  would  woo  her.  win  her.  and  wear  her  only. 


So  the  sun  climbs  up  and  on  and  over, 
And  the  days  go  out  and  the  tides  come  in. 
And  the  pale  moon  rubs  on  the  purple  cover 
Till  worn  as  thin  and  as  bright  as  tin ; 
But  the  ways  are  dark,  and  the  days  are 
dreary. 

And  the  dreams  of  youth  are  but  dust  in  age. 
And  the  heart  gets  hardened,  and  hands 

grow  weary, 
Holding  them  up  for  their  heritage. 

And  the  strained  heartstrings  wear  bare  and 
brittle. 

And  the  fond  hope  dies  when  so  long  de- 
ferred ; 

Then  the  fair  hope  lies  in  the  heart  interred. 
So  stiff  and  cold  in  its  coffin  of  lead. 
For  vou  promise  so  great  and  you  gain  so 
little ; 

For  you  promise  so  great  of  glory  and  gold. 
And  gain  so  little  that  the  hands  grow  cold; 
And  for  gold  and  glory  you  gain  instead 
A  fond  heart  sickened  and  a  fair  hope  dead. 

So  I  have  said,  and  I  say  it  over. 
And  can  prove  it  over  and  over  again. 
That  the  four-footed  beasts  in  the  red- 
crowned  clover, 
The  pied  and  horned  beasts  on  the  plain 
That  lie  down,  rise  up,  and  repose  again. 
And  do  never  take  care  or  toil  or  spin, 
Nor  buy,  nor  build,  nor  gather  in  goid, 
Though  the  days  go  out  and  the  tides  come 
in, 

Are  better  than  we  by  a  thousand  fold  ; 
For  what  is  it  all,  in  the  words  of  fire, 
But  a  vexing  of  soul  and  a  vain  desire  ? 


A  statistician  gives  the  number  of  news- 
papers in  the  world  at  83.000.  About  one 
sixth  of  these  have  the  largest  circulation 
on  earth. 

*♦* 

First  Spiritualist—"  I  have  just  heard 
that  Brother  Goastmacher  was  caught  and 
cooked  by  cannibals." 

Second  Spiritualist—'  I  wonder  how  thev 
served  him  ?  " 

"  Well  done,  in  all  probabilitv." 


The  furore  for  the  introduction  of  children 
into  the  concert-room,  not  only  in  small 
towns,  but  in  great  cities,  recalls  an  "  infant 
phenomenon "  who  was  brought  into  a 
drawing-room  several  years  ago  to  exhibit 
her  proficiency  upon  the  piano.  She  took 
her  seat,  and  played  with  the  utmost  com- 
placency and  self-possession.  The  ap- 
plause, which  was  intended  to  put  a  stop 
to  her  performance,  she  took  for  encourage- 
ment to  go  on.  and  she  stopped  only  at  the 
end  of  her  "  piece."  which  lasted  more  than 
an  hour. 

"  I  was  a  good  deal  more  interested  at  the 
beginning  than  at  the  conclusion."  re- 
marked one  weary  listener. 

"Why?"  he  was  asked. 

"Because  the  child  was  s  o  m  u  c  h 
vounger." 

*** 

"What  do  you  understand  by  the  line 
'  Water,  water  everywhere,  nor  any  drop  to 
drink  ? '  "  asked  the  Kentucky  major. 

"  Why,  that  there  wasn't  anything  but 
water  to  be  had,"  replied  the  Kentucky 
colonel. 

V 

Hicks — ■"  Every  dog  has  his  day.  my  boy." 
Dick  Hicks — "  Then  why  do  tliey  fight?  " 
Hicks — "I  suppose  it  frequently  happens 
that  two  of  them  have  the  same  day." 


"  I  had  supposed  until  yesterday,  doctor, 
that  tlie  days  ul  the  bleeding  ol  patients 
were  past." 

"And  so  they  are.  But  what  changed 
your  mind  ?  " 

••  The  bill  you  sent  me." 


Boozer  Ben—"  Goin'  ter  sign  de  pledge  ? 
Is  drink  injurious  to  yer  ?  " 

Despondent  Dan — "  Naw ;  It's  de  constant 
worry  uv  mind  tiggerin'  how  ter  git  de 
drink  dat's  breakin'  down  me  system.'' 


The  Sweet  Things.  Maud— "When  I  get 
engaged  I  don't  intend  to  have  any  mystery 
about  it." 

Marie — "  I  don't  see  how  you  can  help  it. 
dear.  Every  one  will  regard  if  as  a  mystery. 


Sunday-school  Teacher — "And  so  Nebuch- 
adnezzar was  compelled  to  eat  grass  !  Now. 
wasn't  that  an  awful  punishment  ? " 

Little  Bobby  Commuter—"  I  don't  know  ; 
but  my  father  says  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
lucky  he  didn't  have  to  cut  it  with  a  lawn- 
mower."  „  „ 

Consistent  Indolence.  "  Wot's  de  use  o' 
wakin'  up  dis  way  at  five  o'clock  in  de 
morning?"  inquired  Plodding  Pete  indig- 
nantly. 

"Well,"  answered  Meandering  Mike.  "I 
take  so  much  comfort  out  o'  Join'  nothin' 
dat  I  fought  I'd  like  to  git  an  early  start." 


First  Theosophist — "  This  settles  it;  I  re- 
sign from  the  society." 

Second  T  h  e  0  s  0  p  h  i  s  t— '  'What's  the 
matter  ? " 

First  Theosophist—"  Why,  one  of  my  ten- 
ants has  gone  off  without  paying  his  rent 
and  left  me  a  note  saying  lie  would  try  to 
square  with  me  in  some  future  existence." 


IOI 


•'  I  don't  know  whether  to  regard  this 
young  author  as  a  marvel  of  courtesy  or  a 
phenomenal  specimen  of  assurance."  said 
the  magazine  editor's  assistant. 

••  What  has  he  done  ?  " 

"  Inclosed  a  stamp  to  be  put  on  the  check 
in  payment  for  his  article." 


"  Mrs.  Miffin,"  said  a  visitor,  "  Emma  has 
your  features,  but  I  think  she  has  her 
father's  hair." 

"Oh,  now  I  see !  "  said  little  Emma.  "  It's 
because  I  have  father's  hair  that  he  has  to 
wear  a  wig." 


"  If  you  had  an  apple,  Johnny,  and  your 
little  brother  asked  you  for  a  piece,  you'd 
greet  his  request  with  a  cheerful  smile, 
wouldn't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes.  ma'am ;  I'd  give  him  the  merry  ha. 
ha ! " 


OUR  SUNNY  SOUTH 

Has  many  tine  hotels,  but  if  you  want 
the  one  that  is  most  central,  conducted 
on  strictly  first-class  principles,  stop  at 

THE  HOLLENBECK, 

Second  and  Spring  Streets, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Both  European  and  American  Plan.  Newly 
renovated  and  up-to-date  in  every 
particular. 


A.  C.  BILICKE  &  CO..  Proprietors. 


Paso  robles  Hotel, 

PASO  ROBLES.  CALIFORNIA. 

OTTO  E.  NEVER,  PROPRIETOR. 

UNDER  NEW  AND  EXPERIENCED 
MANAGEMENT. 


GREATEST  III:  \l.  Ill  I  V/)  I'l  l.  IS/  /,'/ 
RESORT  ON  THE  COAST. 

Cures  Rheumatism.  Neuralgia.  Pen  Paralysis, 
Kidney  and  Stomach  Troubles,  and  all 
Skin  Diseases. 
RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN. 
HOT  MUD  AND  SULPHUR  BATHS. 
SULPHUR.  IRON  AND  SODA  SPRINGS. 

New  Hold  and  Cottages.  I'nld  Orchestra. 

Camping  Prh  i leges. 

DRINK  PASO  ROBLES  SODA  WATER. 


Home 
Comforts 


Are  rarely  to  be  obtained  al  a  restau- 
rant, but  it  Is  just  this  feature  that 
has  made  ours  popular. 


i -"SWAIN'S"! 


and  attractive.  We  employ  the  best  of 
chefs,  and  our  service  ft  neat,  tasty  and 
prompt. 

213  Sutter  Street, 

Near  Kearny,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
0  Tabic  d'llntc,  $1.00,  5  to  8  p.  m. 

CALIFORNIA  A.  D.  Cheshire. 

UNDERTAKING  CO.  PrM.«dMgr. 

FINEST  FUNBRAI.  PARLORS  in  the  CITY. 
Tel.  Main  971     S.  W.  cor.  Stockton  &  Geary  Sts 
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ART  IN  PHOTO<iRARH\ 

USTOMS  live  their  day,  their 
ephemeral  popularity  replac- 
ed from  time  to  time  by  newer 
diversions.  The  public  mind 
craves  amusement.  It  de" 
mands  change.  Hence  the 
existence  of  the  "fads"  of 
the  hour,  which  come  and 
go,  quickly  erased  from 
history  because  of  their 
frail  hold  upon  the  world's 
attention.  And  the  reason 
for  this?  It  is  easily  ex- 
plained. Fads  do  not  touch  the  strong  undercurrent  of 
human  feeling  that  "  makes  the  whole  world  kin." 

Rut  there  is  one  avenue  of  interest  which  does  not 
languish  with  the  passing  of  years.  It  is  gaining  a 
firmer  hold  upon  the  world  every  day.  Through  its 
existence  there  are  more  people  made  happy  and  up- 
lifted by  its  art  than  can  be  estimated.  This  avenue 
of  unusual  interest  leads  to  the  wonderfully  fascinat- 
ing realm  of  photography. 

From  the  era  of  the  now  defunct  daguerreotype  to 
the  gems  of  portraiture  which  the  skill  of  to-day  has 
made  beautifully  possible  is  indeed  many  decades. 
Photography  has  become  an  art  of  arts.  A  perfect 
likeness  of  a  dear  one  is  an  inestimable  treasure,  and 
when  that  likeness  has  the  added  value  of  natural, 
graceful  posing,  soft  yet  life-like  tones,  and  an  in- 
describable something  about  it  that  seems  to  bring  its 
subject's  actual  presence  to  that  of  the  observer,  then 
indeed  is  a  photograph  a  gem  of  art. 

A  plain  woman  may  be  made  plain  in  a  picture,  and 
a  pretty  woman,  by  the  same  process,  may  be  made 
beautiful.  A  beautiful  woman  may  be  made  an  artist's 
dream.  Your  high-art  photographer  in  this  end  of  the 
century  is  a  magician  who  literally  works  miracles  in 
the  dark.  And  who  does  not  admire— nay,  who  with 
a  soul  can  fail  to  enthuse  over  a  charming  subject, 
charmingly  posed ?  Surely  a  poseur  is  a  genius:  like 
the  true  poet,  he  is  born,  not  made. 

San  Francisco  has  two  artists  in  her  midst,  of  whose 
skill  and — what  is  so  rare  in  these  days  of  the  common- 
place—originality  she  may  well  be  proud.  Messrs. 
Coover  &  Rasmussen,  now  proprietors  of  the  Imperial 
Gallery,  at  724  Market  street,  have  created  so  marked 
an  impression  in  society  circles  by  reason  of  their 
exquisite  work  that  their  cosy  studio,  conveniently 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  is  a  rendezvous  for  our 
most  discriminating  patrons  of  photographic  art.  The 
possibilities  of  the  camera  in  their  hands  have  sur- 
prised and  delighted  judges  of  good  work  throughout 
the  community.  This  is  because  these  gentlemen  have 
brought  to  bear  upon  their  profession  the  double  influ- 
ence of  indefatigable  study  and  superior  skill.  They 
not  only  mean  to  keep  abreast  with  the  progress  of  the 
times,  but  they  are  found  in  advance  of  it.  Mr.  Coover 
is  well  known  as  the  former  artist  of  the  Marceau 
Gallery.    Mr.  Rasmussen  is  from  New  York  Citv. 

A  photographic  novelty  which  has  caught  public 
fancy  tremendously  -  and  deservedly — is  the  minatvpe, 
introduced  by  Coover  &  Rasmussen  to  San  Francisco. 
The  word  minatvpe  is  adapted  from  miniature,  and 
may  be  produced  from  any  photograph  by  a  certain 
expert  treatment,  and  the  use  of  water  colors  by  an 
adept  at  that  branch  of  the  art. 

J  he  resemblance  between  an  oil  painted  ivory  minia- 
ture and  a  minatvpe  is  so  exact  that  only  an  expert 
can  distinguish  them  at  first  glance. 

The  Imperial  Gallery  will  enjoy  as  fashionable  a 
holiday  trade  as  it  merits— and  that  is  saying  a  great 
deal,  for  Messrs.  Coover  &  Rasmussen,  a  specimen  of 
whose  success  at  posing  is  in  ev  idence  in  the  Christ- 
mas TRAVELER,  are  entitled  to  the  best  that  may 
come  to  them  in  the  way  of  business  success. 


THE   PEARL  OF  EPERNAY. 

By  strictlv  adhering  to  the  conservative  traditions 
of  the  old-honored  custom  of  tin-  ancient  house  of 
Moet  &  Chandon.  the  present  management's  aim  is 
not  to  turn  out  immense  quantities,  but  it  has  well  suc- 


ceeded in  its  endeavor  for  recognition  on  part  of 
the  connoisseurs  by  catering  principally  to  the 
aristocratic  classes  in  Europe  and  better  custom  all  over 
the  world.  Their  White  Seal  (Grande  Cuvee),  justly 
called  the  Pearl  of  Epernay.  owing  to  its  pleasant  and 
insinuating  properties  peculiar  to  that  district,  appeals 
to  the  palate  of  the  cultured,  and  in  shipping  only  cham- 
pagne of  its  well-known  standard  quality  this  estab- 
lishment, the  largest  in  the  w  orld,  is  kept  constantly 
busv. — Wine  Review. 


CALIFORNIA'S  FUTLRF. 


••  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way." 
One  of  San  Francisco's  recent  guests  from  the  East 
was  the  editor  of  a  prominent  investment  journal  in 
Chicago,  who  had  heard  and  read  a  great  deal  about 
California  as  a  land  of  promise,  and  desired  to  know 
from  personal  investigation  how  much  foundation  in 
fact  there  really  was  for  all  its  reputed  richness.  As 
his  patrons  and  clients  were  men  of  means  looking  to 
his  paper  for  reliable  business  tips,  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  be  able  to  speak  authoritatively,  and  if  need 
be  to  support  his  statements  with  good  hard  facts  and 
proofs.  Judging  from  sentiments  expressed  in  an 
interview  the  results  of  his  researches  are  highly  favor- 
able to  the  State,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect 
that  much  good  will  come  of  his  v  isit. 

"I  am  in  constant  touch."  said  he,  "with  men  of 
large  capital  who  are  anxious  to  put  their  money  where 
it  w  ill  vield  better  returns.  The  East  is  no  longer  a 
field  for  good  investment.  Money  has  become  so 
plentiful,  the  avenues  of  industry  so  congested,  and 
competition  so  sharp,  that  investment  is  insecure  and 
profits  uncertain.  Rates  of  interest  are  so  despairingly- 
low  also  that  loans  are  no  longer  desirable. 

"  The  West  seems  now  to  offer  the  only  promising 
outlook,  and  so  far  as  my  observation  goes  there  is  no 
part  of  the  West  so  altogether  promising  as  California. 
There  will  be  no  staying  the  movement  of  capital  in 
this  direction  if  reasonable  opportunity  is  offered,  and  1 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  any  sound  enterprise  here, 
however  extensive,  can  be  financed  without  greater 
difficulty  than  to  demonstrate  its  soundness.  So  far 
as  1  am  personally  concerned  I  can  speak  only  for 
those  whom  I  represent,  but  wide  observation 
and  knowledge  of  general  conditions  enables 
me  to  say  that  capital  in  all  parts  of  the  has; 
and  in  Europe  as  well  is  looking  tow  ard 
California  as  never  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country.  I  don't  know  a 
spot  under  the  sun  more  pregnant  with 
promise  than  your  grand,  beautiful 
State,  or,  indeed,  more  deserving  of  it. 
I  don't  see  what  can  prevent  it  from  be- 
coming eventually  the  great- 
est industrial  center  in  tt.t 
world." 

This  pleasant  circum- 
stance is  recited  as 
simply  one  more  inter- 
pretation of  t  h  e  un- 
mistakable handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall  —  the 
near  approach  of  great 
prosperity  in  Califor- 
nia. Such  an  outlook 
is  of  course  assuring 
and  comforting,  but  it 
Should  not  be  construed  as  a 
license  for  indifference  and  in- 
action. To  that  extent  it  is  a  warn- 
ing. "God  helps  those  who  help 
themselves,"  and  example  is  not  lacking  that  the  Su- 
preme help  is  measured  by  the  degree  of  earnestness  of 
selfhelp.  Califomians  have  a  great  work  before  them. 
While  an  immense  amount  of  labor  and  money  has 
been  expended  advertising  the  State's  vast  resources, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  work  has  all  been  well  or 
wisely  done.  And  the  comparatively  little  that  is  really 
know  11  throughout  the  world  about  California  by  those 
whom  the  knowledge  would  benefit  is  surprising. 

"  You  have  no  sort  of  conception,"  said  a  passenger 
agent  of  a  large  Eastern  railway  a  short  time  since, 


"what an  unappeasable  and  world-wide  hunger  there 
is  for  information  about  California." 

The  first  and  most  important  work  in  hand,  there- 
fore, is  to  let  our  light  so  shine  — flood  the  world  w  ith 
it ;  send  missionaries  into  every  land  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  California. 

To  be  effective  this  sort  of  work  should  be  concerted, 
harmonious,  and  systematic,  and  the  elements  of  sec- 
tionalism and  indiv  idualism  eliminated  as  nearly  as 
circumstances  will  permit.  And  it  is  pleasing  to  record 
that  in  one  direction  at  least  this  good  work  is  already 
well  under  way.  Miss  Helen  Kelleher,  one  of  Salt 
Francisco's  most  gifted  young  readers,  who  acquitted 
herself  with  so  many  honors  throughout  the  Pacific 
States  last  year  lecturing  on  California,  is  now  in  the 
East  delivering  a  series  of  one  hundred  or  more  lectures 
on  the  same  entertaining  subject.  Her  tour  will  extend 
through  the  principal  cities  of  upward  of  a  dozen  States 
between  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  an* 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  before  the  season  is  over  a  good 
many  thousand  people  in  those  States  will  know  conl 
siderably  more  about  California  than  a  corresponding 
number  of  its  residents. 

Nor  is  that  putting  it  too  strongly.  Miss  Kelleher  is 
a  native  daughter,  an  exceptionally  talented  and  enter- 
taining speaker,  and  she  has  made  the  subject  of  her 
lecture  an  intelligent  studv  for  many  years.  Except 
perhaps  the  historians  and  statisticians,  few  persons  iifl 
the  State  are  so  well  informed  of  its  resources,  attrac- 
tions, and  possibilities,  and  none  can  tell  of  them  more 
pleasingly. 

Miss  Kelleher's  lecture  is  of  the  illustrated  kind,  andl 
for  this  important  department  she  is  equipped  with  a 
first  class  stereoptican  and  three  or  four  hundred  select 
scenes,  representing  every  conceivable  phase  of  life  in; 
the  Golden  State  — scenic,  artistic,  economic,  industrial, 
commercial,  and  even  aboriginal. 


SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA  NOTES. 

The  outlook  for  tourist  business  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia has  never  been  better  than  at  present.  There 
is  every  indication  that  "  The.Sunny  South  "  will  en- 
joy one  of  the  best  seasons  in  its  history.  A  number 
of  changes  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  many 
of  the  large  hotels  in  Southern  California,  most 
notable  perhaps  being  that  of  the  new  Hotel  Van 
Nuys  Annex.  This  new  building  is  four  stories 
high,  located  on  Broadway  between  Fourth  and 
Fifth  streets,  and  has  been  leased  by  Mr. 
M.  M.  Potter,  proprietor  of  the  well-known 
Hotel  Van  Nuys.  and  will  be  thrown 
open  to  the  public  on  January  19th.  1809, 
just  two  years  to  a  day  from  the 
opening  date  of  the  Van  Nuys 
itself.  Mr.  Potter  has  made 
such  a  phenomenal  success  of' 
his  recent  venture  that  he  may- 
be excused  for  deciding 
upon  so  propitious  a 
day  for  opening.  Thi 
annex  comprises  1  20 
rooms,  every  one  of 
them  light  and  airy, 
_  "  and  those  who  know 
™  Mr.  Potter  say  that 
three  is  no  question  but 
what  it  will  be  well  tilled 
and  quite  as  popular  as  the 
main  building.  Roth  hotels 
will  be  under  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Potter,  although 
they  will  be  governed  by  sep- 
arate office  forces  and  help. 

The  Hotel  Green  at  Pasadena  was  opened  on  No- 
vember 15th,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  new  annex 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  about  the  middle  of  this 
month.  It  is  a  splendid  building  and  is  connected  with 
file  main  structure  by  an  enclosed  bridge  about  225  feet 
long,  something  similar  to  the  tunnel  connecting  the 
Palace  and  <  irand  Hotels  of  San  Francisco,  only  on  a 
much  larger  scale.  One  novelty  in  connection  with  it, 
however,  is  a  small  electric  railway,  if  it  may  be  so 
termed.    It  consists  of  a  unique  device  in  the  way  of 
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MISS  HBI.FA  KIM  I  KHER. 

A  native  daughter  who  is  spreading  the  gospel  o( 
California  in  the  East. 


31  DAYS 

There  are  thirty-one  days  in  this  month,  and  during  that  time  only,  we  shall  offer  an  unusual  inducement  to  our 
readers.  We  expect  to  add  to  our  subscription  list  during  1899  not  less  than  5,000  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS,  and  we 

are  going  to  commence  by  organizing  what  we  shall  term  a 


"CLUB  OF  THREE" 

Any  reader  who  will  send  us  $1.00  not  later  than  January  31,  1899  w  ill  be  entitled 
to  THREE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  The  Traveler  for  one  year.  You  may  include  your  own 
name  and  any  two  others  you  desire,  provided  they  reside  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 
If  in  a  foreign  country,  2^  cents  additional  per  subscription  must  be  included. 


PRESENT  SUBSCRIBERS  may  avail  themselves  of  this  offer  in  two  ways.  They 
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conducted  in  connection  with  The  Traveler,  will  furnish  without 
charge,  reliable  information  about  any  hotel,  summer  or  winter  resort, 
railway  or  steamship  line,  country  lands,  guides,  etc.  Call  upon  or 
write  to  us  at  any  time. 

Special  Notice.  No  employee  or  representative  of  The  Traveler 
is  empowered  to  request  transportation  or  contract  any  debts  on 
account  of  this  journal.  The  publisher  invariably  furnishes  letters 
over  his  own  signature  where  any  favor  or  concession  may  be  desired, 
so  that  those  granting  them  without  such  letters  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 


WITH  this  number  of  THE  TRAVELER  we 
commence  our  seventh  year,  and  in  some 
respects  we  shall  modify  the  policy  hereto- 
fore adopted  in  that  we  propose  to  make  the  journal 
more  than  ever  a  representative  of  the  interests,  both 
scenic  and  commercial,  of  California  and  the  West,  as 
the  change  on  our  title  page  will  indicate.  We  wish  to 
all  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  announcement 
on  the  second  page  of  the  cover.  All  who  are  inter- 
ested in  THE  TRAVELER  as  a  journal,  or  in  assisting 
us  in  the  outlined  policy  of  aiding  in  the  development 
of  California,  are  earnestly  requested  to  give  this 
reposition  their  consideration  and  substantial  support. 
We  w  ant  to  add  not  less  than  5,000  names  to  our  sub- 
scription list  this  year.  Individually  and  collectively 
it  can  be  done,  and  we  have  made  this  liberal  offer  as 
an  advertisement  only,  hoping  you  will  take  advantage 
of  it  within  the  time  limit. 


of  interest  through  which  the  traveler  may  be  passing? 
Such  signs  might  be  placed  within  easy  visual  range, 
noting  only  such  points  and  sections  as  are  ordinarily 
listed  in  guide  books,  and  would  certainly  answer  the 
purpose  more  satisfactorily,  and  add  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  journey.  The  names  of  rivers  crossed, 
waterfalls  en  route,  mountains,  well  known  peaks, 
marvels  of  engineering  skill,  etc.,  should  be  noted, 
and  would  certainly  aid  in  the  relief  of  the  monotony 
of  railway  journeys.  These  sign  boards  would  be  in- 
expensive, and  could  easily  be  gradually  erected  by 
track-walkers  or  section  hands  at  their  designated 
points,  and  would  not  only  prove  a  boon  to  the  tourist 
but  would  redound  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  in  fostering  passenger  traffic  over  its 
lines.  It  would  be  a  point  worth  advertising,  and  one 
that  would  enjoy  the  flavor  of  novelty  at  least. 


FROM  a  scenic  standpoint  California  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  rank  among  the  foremost  terri- 
tories of  America.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
on  the  whole  American  Continent  a  prettier  ride  than 
that  over  the  Siskiyou  Mountains  on  the  route  between 
San  Francisco  and  Portland,  Oregon.  The  north-bound 
train,  leaving  San  Francisco  at  8  P.  M.,  passes  through 
the  comparatively  uninteresting  section  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  striking  the  elevation  at  Redding  about 
7  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  for  an  entire  day  the 
journey  takes  the  traveler  through  some  of  the  grandest 
mountain  scenery  in  the  West  until  Ashland,  Oregon, 
is  reached  at  5:30  P.  M.  Over  the  Southern  route  from 
San  Francisco  to  El  Paso  there  are  many  points  of 
interest,  especially  so  on  the  ride  over  Tehachapi,  around 
the  "  Loop,"  across  the  Mojave  Desert,  through  the 
orange  belt  and  the  quaint  settlement  at  Yuma,  Arizona. 
Now,  we  have  a  suggestion  to  make  to  the  railroad 
company  that  we  believe  will  be  received  with  appro- 
bation by  all  travelers  and  tourists.  Why  not  erect  at 
intervals  between  San  Francisco  and  Portland  and  San 
Francisco  and  El  Paso  conspicuous  sign  boards  on 
either  side  of  the  track  designating  any  special  points 


THE  INFLUENCE  of  the  daily  press  in  some 
directions  is  a  disputed  point,  to  say  the  least, 
but  the  average  editor  of  a  successful  and  well 
established  newspaper  is  inclined  to  over-estimate  the 
power  and  effect  of  his  journal  when  he  inaugurates  an 
aggressive  campaign  against  some  one  who  has  had 
the  temerity  to  earn  his  enmity  or  displeasure.  No 
doubt  a  reputation  may  be  blasted  or  an  enterprise 
paralyzed  by  a  few  columns 
of  abuse  or  exposure  in  an 
established  publication,  but 
when  a  powerful  corpora- 
tion is  attacked  from  pure- 
ly personal  reasons,  patent 
to  every  man  of  intelligence 
familiar  with  the  facts,  the 
motive  is  too  palpable  to 
bear  any  great  weight  in 
the  community.  For  sev- 
eral years  past  the  San 
Francisco  "Chronicle" 
has  been  at  peace  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company.  Incidents,  ac- 
cidents, and  financial 
schemes  with  which  the 
road  has  been  connected 
have  been  noted  as  a  mat- 
ter of  news  and  shorn  of 
any  adverse  comment. 
Even  while  the  "  Examin- 
er," its  hated  rival,  has  published  column  after  column 
of  railway  affairs,  and  so  vigorously  fought  the  passage 
of  the  Funding  Bill,  the  "Chronicle"  remained  silent. 
Through  a  triangular  disagreement  among  I)e  Young. 
Herrin,  and  Spreckels.  unfortunate,  no  doubt,  to  all 
concerned,  the  former  saw  slipping  from  his  grasp,  the 
well  matured  ambition  of  his  life,  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

The  day  following  the  meeting  of  the  triumvirate 
the  "Chronicle"  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war,  and  thev 
are  still  barking  furiously. 

After  four  years  of  flattering  success,  the  "Chronicle  " 
has  just  discovered  that  the  celebrated  Sunset  Limited 
train  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  runs  through 
the  "  most  desolate  regions  of  the  earth,"  that  its 
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service  and  equipment  are  as  perfunctory  as  the  hand- 
some literature  describing  it  is  captivating  and  alluring, 
and  that  patrons  of  this  palace  on  wheels  are  figuratively 
refused  accident  policies  because  of  the  extreme  dangers 
of  the  route  and  the  carelessness  of  the  employes  in 
charge. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  style  of  free  adver- 
tising will  be  more  beneficial  than  harmful,  for  the 
notice  would  have  cost  one  dollar  per  line  if  paid  for. 
It  brings  the  Sunset  Limited  into  prominence,  and  all 
who  read  it  cannot  but  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 
True,  as  the  "Chronicle"  has  stated,  the  Sunset 
Limited  is  the  special  pride  of  Mr.  Jas.  Horsburgh,  Jr., 
Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  but  the  splendid  literature  concerning 
it  that  has  emanated  under  his  direction  is  artistic, 
original,  conservative,  and  convincing,  and  no  doubt 
the  success  of  this  Western  palace  on  wheels  is  due 
largely  to  his  enthusiastic  and  untiring  efforts. 


'  IIIRM-   Ol     A  KIM) 


THE  total  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States  on 
June  30,  1807  was  184,428.47  miles,  there  being 
an  increase  of  1,651.84  miles,  or  0.00  per  cent 
during  the  year.  In  round  numbers,  Alabama  shows 
an  increase  of  117  miles,  Arkansas  102  miles,  California 
219  miles,  Louisiana  161  miles,  and  Michigan  123  miles. 

The  increase  in  mileage  in 
the  other  states  and  terri- 
tories in  which  an  increase 
occurred  was  less  than  100 
miles.  In  a  few  states,  as 
usual,  a  decrease  in  mile- 
age is  shown.  The  aggre- 
gate length  of  railway 
mileage,  including  all 
tracks,  on  June  30,  1807, 
was  243.444.41,  the  increase 
being  3,315.20  miles. 

Notwithstanding  the  in- 
crease in  trackage  it  is 
singular  that  a  comparison 
of  the  two  fiscal  years  of 
'06  and  '07  show  a  decrease 
in  the  latter  year  in  both 
passenger  and  freight  traf- 
fic, there  being  over  22,000,- 
000  fewer  passengers  car- 
beats  two  pair.  '  ried  in  'f>7  than  ln  '°6- 


IT  IS  singular  how  a  man,  even  an  attorney,  can  go 
upon  the  rostrum  and  talk  eamestlv  for  a  client 
who  he  really  feels  is  guilty.  Faith  is  defined  as 
a  "belief  in  something  you  know  is  not  true."  There 
must  be  lots  of  it  among  our  criminal  lawyers.  Who 
that  has  follow  ed  the  Botkin  trial  cannot  but  feel  that 
the  woman  is  guilty?  The  chain  of  circumstantial 
evidence  woven  about  her  has  been  stronger  if  any- 
thing than  that  which  convicted  Durrant.  And  yet 
the  attorneys  of  this  woman  would  make  the  public 
and  the  jury  believe  that  Mrs.  Botkin  is  a  mild-man- 
nered lady  who  never  even  harmed  a  fly.  We  onlv 
hope  that  the  jury  will  render  a  verdict  in  accordance 
with  the  evidence,  and  we  then  need  have  no  concern 
for  the  result. 
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SCHOOL  SCANDAL. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  School  De- 
partment of  this  city  has  been  under  the  control  of  a 
class  of  men  whose  qualifications  were  totally  unfit 
for  the  honorable  position  of  guiding  the  affairs  of  a 
branch  of  the  Government,  whose  sole  object  is  to 
cultivate  and  shape  the  minds  of  our  youth  for  good 
citizenship. 

When  the  politicians  took  possession  of  the  nomi- 
nating conventions  then  came  the  trickery  in  the  selec- 
tion of  men  who  were  to  manage  that  portion  of  our 
municipal  affairs  in  which  the  whole  people  feel  a  keen 
and  liberal  interest.    Rarely  was  a  dissenting  voice 
raised  in  opposition  to  generous  appropriations ;  the 
universal  feeling  has  always  been  :  supply  with  a  boun- 
tiful hand.    The  wants  of  the  School  Department,  the 
great  and  paramount  object  of  our  citizens,  is,  and  has 
been,  the  education  of  our  children,  and  because  of  that 
high  and  burning  desire  they  have  quietly  permitted 
a  system  of  waste,  peculation  and  shameful  scandal  to 
grow  into  alarming  proportions.    We  now  behold  the 
fall  of  the  curtain  on  the  act  of  a  Board  whose  shame- 
ful and  disgraceful  administration  will  go  down  into 
history  as  evidence  of  the  low  depths  to  which  the 
average  politician  can  fall,  and  of  his  unblushing 
effrontery  in  defiance  of  public  opinion.    1  hey 
will  carry  with  them  in  their  obscurity  the 
maledictions  and  contempt  of  an  out 
raged  public.    Some  years  ago  it 
was  published  broadcast  (and  as- 
serted with  truth)  that  to  obtain 
a  situation  as  a  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  the  applicant 
should  present  his  or  her 
petition  to  a  dishwasher, 
who,  for  a  consideration 
(usually  about  $300), 
would  cause  the  applicant 
to  be  elected  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

The  exposure  of  such 
rottenness  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  School 
Department  produced  an 
upheaval  of  public  indig- 
nation that  for  a  time 
checked  the  operations  of 
the  boodlers,  but  again  the 
people  relapsed  into  a  slum- 
bering  and  quiet  apathy 
which,  as  the  years  rolled  by, 
afforded  the  schemers  an  oppor 
tunity  of  renewing  their  disrepu- 
table acts  that  have  continued  with 
increased  indecency,  culminating  in  a 
series  of  unblushing  and  colossal  frauds 
ending  only  with  the  exit  off  the  stage  of 

their  wickedness  the  last  and  worst  Board  of  »  "'<■"■• 

Education  that  has  ever  cursed  this  city.  Will   miss  hertrude  carroll 
the  good  people  of  San  Francisco  continue  to    •'  '•"Jg^fg.SZS 
sleep  on  and  permit  their  children  to  receive 
instructions  beneath  the  shadow  of  such  corrupt  and 
baneful  guidance?    If  so,  then  let  us  suffer  on  in  silence 
and  merit  the  condemnation  of  the  civilized  world. 

We  find  the  department  in  the  person  of  their  direc- 
tors always  calling  for  more  money,  in  face  of  the  evi- 
dence of  a  total  unfitness  to  honestly  handle  the  funds. 
We  listen  each  year  to  the  plausible  appeals,  while 
within  can  be  heard  the  hollow  chuckling  of  these  men 


from  the  slums,  who  by  the  grace 
of  the  boss  have  been  elected  to 
an  office  for  which  by  education, 
instinct  and  character  they  are 
dsqualified.  The  people  should 
put  a  stop  to  this  methodical 
bad  administration  of  public 
affairs,  and  it  would  be  good 
policy  to  follow  the  lesson  given 
by  Chicago,  and  if  necessary 
emphasize  it  with  more  forcible 
arguments.    Men  who  accept  the 
responsibility  of  office  should  be 
held  to  a  strict  accountability  for 
the  honest  performance  of  their  whole  duty.  The 
courts  are  not  to  be  relied  upon  to  punish  political  vio- 
lators of  law  and  decency.    They  do  not  seem  to  favor 
the  prosecution  of  office-holders,  and,  whenever  any  of 
these  gentry  may  be  brought  before  them  to  answer, 
the  technical  mill  is  at  once  set  in  motion,  the  statute 
overruled,  a  law  enacted  by  the  bench,  or  the  mantle 
of  procrastination  thrown  over  the  betrayer  of  public 
trust,  taxing  the  patience  of  the  people  and  finally  end- 
ing in  the  dim  future  of  forgetfulness. 

And  thus  waste  and  dishonest  management  is  the 
rule  in  our  municipal  affairs,  involving  heavy  drafts 
upon  the  resources  of  an  overburdened  community 
w  hich  to  the  tax-eater  is  of  no  moment.    But  the  ways 
and  means  are  always  at  hand.    The  willing  Assessor 
is  equal  to  the  occasion  ;  he  comes  to  the  front  with  his 
magic  wand,  and  by  his  enchantment  has  a  method  of 
increasing  the  value  of  small  holdings  in  the  face  of  a 
depressed  and  stagnant  condition  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness world.    The  small  25-foot  lots  are  numerous  and 
belong  to  the  many:  they  can  stand  an  advance  on 
the  Assessor's  books.    Even  though  rents  are  falling 
sales  are  few,  and  values  in  the  market  shrinking.  If 
the  owners  protest,  they  are  not  considered.  They 
come  singly  ;  there  is  no  unity,  and  therefore  need  not 
be  feared.    It  is  the  powerful  —  the  owners  of  large 
properties  —  whose  influence  is  mighty,  and 
easily  melts  the  "  sensibility  "  of  this  as- 
tute Assessor,  whose  eagle  eye  can  de- 
tect the  gradual  advance  in  values  of 
the'se  small  parcels,  while  the  own- 
ers are  frantically  struggling  to 
raise  sufficient  funds  to  pay  his 
taxes. 

But  when  this  argus-eyed 
Assessor  meanders  through 
the  solidly  built  portion  of 


the  city,  with  its  expen- 
sive and  towering  struc- 
tures well  filled  with  good 
paying  tenants,  or  toward 
the  beautiful  residence 
districts   where  wealth 
and  comfort  prevail,  or 
in  the  direction  of  the 
headquarters  of  corpora- 
tions, between  whose  cap- 
ital stock  and  assessment 
there  is  such  a  wide  gulf, 
he  becomes  a  little  near- 
sighted. He  dons  the  colored 
goggles,  and  finds  that  prop- 
erty in  any  of  these  districts 
has  not  felt  the  same  advancing 
influence  that  has  put  the  fictitious 
values  on  the  holdings  of  the  poor 
man  at  a  time  of  unparalleled  business 
depression.     But  the  contrary  condition 
prevails  in  the  mind  of  our  shrewd  judge  of 
values  ;  he  finds  that  business  stagnation  has 
had  a  material  effect,  and  that  these  high- 
priced  properties  are  within  the  sphere  of  un- 
iversal dullness,  and  therefor  entitled  to  lower  assess- 
ment.   And  thus  he  w  ins  the  friendship  of  the  rich,  who 
will  help  to  retain  him  in  office,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
per  cent  of  advance  on  the  thousands  of  small  proper- 
ties will  afford  the  necessary  funds  to  satisfy  the  greed 
of  his  coadjutors  in  the  City  Hall.    The  small  holders 
do  and  have  protested,  but  w  hat  cares  this  wise  man 
of  values?  These  protestants  are  not  banded  together, 


and  cannot  injure  him  at  the  polls,  and  feeling  thus 
secure  he  has  year  by  year  continued  the  same  process 
of  placing  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  and  middle- 
class  holders  of  property  an  unfair  portion  of  the  bur- 
den of  taxation.  But  these  overtaxed  people,  whose 
protests  were  ignored  by  the  department  of  ways  and 
means,  found  a  way  to  make  their  complaints  effective- 
ly heard.  On  the  8th  of  last  November  they  regis- 
tered their  objection  to  the  prevailing  methods  in  such 
forcible  language  that  it  resulted  in  seating  a  man  in 
whom  the  whole  public  hopes  to  find  an  honest  and 
fair-minded  assessor  of  values. 

And  now  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  city  government,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  new  Governor,  in  the  selection  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  Health  for  this  city,  will  appoint  men  of  ex- 
perience and  standing  in  the  community — men  who 
will  remember  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  appoint  an 
army  of  attaches  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  cause  ex- 
pense and  annoyance  to  its  citizens  without  correspond- 
ing benefit;  under  the  cry  of  sanitation  this  corps  of 
well-paid  officials  has  paraded  the  poorer  sections  of 
this  city  and  compelled  the  expenditure  of  large  sums 
at  a  time  when  owners  could  illy  afford  it.  The  medi- 
cal gentlemen  at  the  head  of  the  health  dealing  board 
have  been  prolific  in  predicting  epidemics  unless  cer- 
tain reforms  were  carried  out.  They  have  frightened 
the  timid  by  their  continual  discovery  of  bacilli  in  this 
section  and  bacteria  in  another  part  of  the  city ;  they 
have  pronounced  dvphtheria  epidemic  in  school  dis- 
tricts which  has  been  successfully  contradicted ;  they 
have  racked  their  young  and  active  brains  for  so- 
called  modern  methods  that  would  frighten  the  ill-paid 
owners  of  property  to  dive  deeper  into  their  slender 
purse :  they  have  discovered  the  death-dealing  germs 
of  consumption,  cholera  and  yellow  fever  permeating 
the  whole  atmosphere.  The  deadly  microbe,  according 
to  this  wise  board,  is  present  everywhere,  and  we  are 
confronted  with  what  might  happen  if  liberal  appro- 
priations of  money  are  withheld  ;  but  there  is  a^ood 
deal  of  common  sense  in  the  minds  of  our  people,  and 
many  of  them  know  that  doctors  disagree,  and  they 
do  not  always  cure ;  they  are  further  aware  that  the 
practice  of  medicine  is  not  such  a  mystery  as  was  for- 
merly supposed  ;  they  are  conscious  of  the  wonderful 
progress  in  surgery,  but  are  also  mindful  that  every 
patient  does  not  require  to  be  under  the  surgeon's 
knife.  The  high-sounding  scientific  utterances  as  to 
the  presence  of  death-dealing  germs  has  a  very  pro- 
found ring,  but  the  average  citizen  does  not  feel  ap- 
palled, and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  intelligence  in  the 
average  citizen,  who  know  s  that  there  is  considerable 
humbug  in  the  predictions  of  would-be  scientists. 
Therefore  let  us  have  experienced  men  in  our  Board  of 
Health— men  who  are  practical,  and  who  do  not  believe 
that  all  the  knowledge  in  the  community  is  passed  out 
through  the  door  of  a  medical  college. 

And  now  it  has  come  to  pass  that  another  link  in 
the  governmental  chain  of  our  municipal  manage- 
ment has  been  found  defective  and  absolutely  useless. 

For  months  the  Grand  Jury  has  been  engaged  in 
investigating  the  official  conduct  of  the  various  de- 
partments that  exercise  authority  over  our  local  affairs, 
and  at  the  end  of  their  term  present  themselves  before 
the  court  for  dismissal.  And  at  the  same  time  the 
alarming  intelligence  is  laid  before  the  people  that 
there  is  no  remedy  for  extravagance  and  outrageous 
squandering  of  the  public  money. 

The  press  of  this  city  has  been  prolific  in  its  ac- 
counts of  wild  and  reckless  expenditures,  of  waste  and 
peculation,  by  the  late  School  Board.  The  lumber 
frauds,  the  huge  labor  payrolls,  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  already  large  army  of  teachers,  the  lavish  out- 
lay for  unneeded  furniture  at  prices  that  would  stagger 
the  wildest  spendthrift,  have  all  been  published  broad- 
cast and  the  evidence  furnished.  And  we  are  told  that 
there  is  no  punishment,  there  is  no  restraint,  no  check 
upon  villainy  or  embezzlement.  The  taxpayer  must 
submit.  The  office-holder  has  no  fear  of  protests,  and 
he  flaunts  his  defiance  before  the  public  gaze  with  the 
assurance  of  protection  from  the  tribunals  whose  rule 
it  is  to  shield  them.  And  all  this  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  decisions  of  courts  that  seems  to  invite 
and  encourage  infractions  of  the  common-sense  laws. 


THE  NATIVES  OF  WESTERN  SONORA. 


IRA  E.  BENNETT. 

N  Western  Sonora,  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
California,  the  native  Mexicans  live  a  life 
H  like  Abraham  of  old,  surrounded  by  herds. 
■  w  They  are  beset,  too,  with  savages,  at  least  on 
one  side — the  ferocious  and  treacherous  Seris 
of  Tiburon  Island.  These  are  the  last  Indians  on  the 
American  continent  to  remain  wholly  uncivilized  and 
unconquered.  They  resist  the  Mexican  authorities  to 
the  bitter  end,  and  when  overpowered  they  flee  into 
the  interior  of  the  island  and  hide,  where  the  troops 
cannot  pursue  them.  Bestial  in  their  habits,  heathen- 
ish in  their  tribal  rites,  they  present  a  curious  studv  to 
the  anthropologist. 

The  people  on  the  Sonora  coast  consist  only  of  Mex- 
ican rancheros  and  their  families  and  cowboys.  There 
are  two  great  ranches,  owned  by  Don  Pascual  En- 
cinas — the  San  Francisco  de  Costa  Rica,  fifteen  miles 
inland,  and  the  Santa  Ana,  to  the  northwest,  and  lying 
near  the  Embaracadero,  or  crossing-place  of  the  Indians 
of  Tiburon. 

The  Mexicans  have  been  forced  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Indians.    This  they  did  in  two 
ways  :  First,  by  building  adobe  structures  into  a  com- 
bination of  fort,  dwelling  and  corral,  and  second,  by 
importing  Papago  Indians  to  work  as  vaqueros.  The 
buildings  on  the  Santa  Ana  ranch  are  about  two  acres 
in  extent,  with  an  interior  court.    The  walls  serve  as 
houses,  with  the  doors  opening  into  the  inside  court. 
A  wall  three  feet  in  height  surmounts  the  fortress 
wall,  with  loopholes,  wherein 
the  Mexicans  have  more  than 
once  retreated  to  stand  off 
marauding  bands  of  ferocious 
Seris- 

The  Seris  are  in  mortal  fear 
of  the  Papagoes,  who  are  bet- 
ter shots,  more  intelligent 
and  more  persistent  in  follow- 
ing a  trail.  The  Papagoes 
follow  a  murderer  or  horse 
thief  to  his  death,  whether  it 
takes  days  or  months.  The 
Seris  are  aware  of  this  by  sad 
experience,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  Encinas  family  are 
left  comparatively  free  from 
molestation.  It  is  only  when 
a  steer  or  colt  wanders  too  far 
from  the  herd  that  the  Seris 
pounce  upon  and  eat  it.  The 
Indians  eat  horse-flesh  as 
quickly  as  that  of  cows,  but 
prefer  burro  meat  to  either. 

They  eat  meat  raw  or  cooked,  as  circumstances  permit. 

About  1,500  horses  and  4,000  head  of  cattle  are  now  on  the 
Costa  Rica  ranch,  and  as  many  more  on  the  Santa  Ana.  A 
small  army  of  vaqueros  looks  after  this  stock.  The  country 
is  waterless,  and  a'l  the  supply  is  secured  from  deep  wells,  by 
steam  pumps.  The  water  is  pumped  into  a  huge  tank,  or 
pila,  and  is  thence  drawn  into  cemented  troughs,  called  beb- 
ederos,  inside  the  large  corral,  or  manga.  On  the  Santa  Ana 
ranch  one  well  is  utilized  by  means  of  an  old-fashioned  Mexi- 
can horse-power  pump,  consisting  of  a  huge  drum,  upon  which 
is  wound  a  rope  that  draws  up  one  bucket  while  it  lowers  the 
other. 

There  are  no  male  Seris  to  be  seen  now,  as  they 
have  refrained  from  visiting  the  mainland  since  a  series 
of  murders  committed  by  them  two  years  ago.  Their 
women  cross  the  Embarcadero,  however,  and  pick  up 
pieces  of  iron  and  brass  for  arrow  points,  matches  for 
rifle  cartridges,  and  cast-off  clothing. 

The  country  is  level,  covered  with  ironwood  and 
palo  verde,  mesquite  and  a  tree  called  garambullo, 
from  which  the  Indians  make  their  bows.  The  arrows 
are  made  from  the  carriso,  and  tipped  with  poison 
secured  from  polluted  meat.  Occasionally  a  giant 
saguaro  lifts  its  long  arms  toward  the  brassy  heavens, 
as  if  for  rain.  The  rainfall  in  western  Sonora  is  very 
little,  except  in  summer,  when  a  "  Sonora  thunder- 
storm" is  not  unusual.  The  State  is  a  large  one  hav- 
ing an  area  of  81,022  square  miles. 


THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A  CONOTE. 

L.  F. 

Zip's  career  was  brief,  but  eventful.  Although  only 
a  year  old  at  the  time  of  his  demise,  within  that  brief 
period  he  had  made  himself  cordially  hated  by  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived,  had  well-nigh  exterminated 
the  chicken  industry  and  almost  succeeded  in  landing 
his  owner  in  jail.  Surely  such  energy  deserves  some 
form  of  recognition. 

That  Zip  had  a  bad  disposition,  even  for  a  coyote,  1 
do  not  deny,  but  he  also  had  one  redeeming  trait,  and 
that  was  his  devotion  to  his  master.  He  would  follow 
him  around  like  a  dog,  and  in  his  presence  became  as 
docile  as  a  family  cat,  but  away  from  the  young  man's 
restraining  influence  he  was  about  as  vicious  and  irre- 
pressible a  specimen  of  his  race  as  ever  walked  on  tour 
verv  lively  legs. 

Zip's  origin  is  shrouded  in  obscurity.  A  gentleman 
riding  along  a  quiet,  unfrequented  road  in  Los  Angeles 
County  found  him  sunning  himself  in  a  cactus  bed, 
and  as  the  little  fellow  was  no  more  than  a  fortnight 
old  he  was  captured  without  much  difficulty.  He  was 
taken  into  town  and  given  into  the  keeping  of  a  young 
man  with  a  fondness  for  pet  animals. 

Zip  grew  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  at  a  remark- 
ably early  age  developed  the  most  thievish  instincts. 
At  first  he  was  kept  on  a  diet  of  milk,  which  was 
changed  to  raw  meat  as  he  grew  older.    But  he  was 
by  no  means  contented  with  so  plain  a  cuisine,  and 
varied  his  bill  of  fare  by  "repeated  surreptitious  raids 
upon  the  neighboring  hen  roosts,  where  he  created  sad 
havoc  in  satisfying  his  vor- 
acious appetite.    He  had 
more  lives  than  a  cat,  and 
always  managed  to  elude 
vengeance.    His  method  of 
securing  his  victims  was  as 
simple  as  it  was  deadly.  He 
would  run  a  chicken  down, 
fasten  his  sharp  teeth  in  the 
poor  thing's  neck,  and  pro- 
ceed to  make  a  meal  without 
further  ceremony. 


Zip's  evil  propensities  were  indulged  in  abroad.  His 
conduct  at  home,  where  he  had  very  comfortable  quar- 
ters in  the  woodshed,  was  quite  exemplary,  but  his 
master  thought  best  to  chain  him  to  the  fence  one  day 
when  he  went  away  on  a  short  vacation.  Accordingly, 
Zip  was  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  food  and  left 
to  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  society.  But  he  did  not 
relish  solitary  confinement  any  the  more  because  he 
happened  to  have  four  legs  instead  of  two,  and  in  some 
mysterious  manner  known  only  to  himself,  managed 
to  get  free.  He  made  such  good  —  or  rather  bad  —  use 
of  his  time  that,  when  his  owner  returned,  the  whole 
community  had  been  terrorized  by  his  depredations, 
and  the  nerves  of  every  one  were  on  edge  by  the  pro- 
longed howls  with  which  he  made  night  hideous.  Not 


a  hen  roost  had  escaped  him,  and  his  exploits  were  the 
talk  of  the  town.  The  young  man  came  in  for  a  large 
share  of  the  blame.  He  had  hitherto  been  quite  popu- 
lar, but  was  now  accused  of  maintaining  a  nuisance. 

The  matter  became  one  of  continued  and  excited 
comment,  in  which  Zip  was  alluded  to  in  terms  that 
THE  TRAVELER  would  not  care  to  print.  In  fact,  he 
gained  as  much  notoriety  as  the  man  who  was  candi- 
date for  mayor,  or  the  pretty  girl  who  had  eloped  the 
week  before  with  her  father's  coachman. 

Meanwhile  Zip  evinced  no  encouraging  tendencies 
toward  reformation.  He  continued  to  make  his  escape 
at  frequent  intervals,  and  to  devastate  the  haunts  of 
feathered  tribes  far  and  near.  One  day  a  wild-eyed 
man  rushed  into  the  store  where  Zip's  owner  was 
employed  and  demanded  that  animal's  speedy  extermin- 
ation. His  choicest  fowls,  an  especially  valuable  breed, 
had  been  dealt  with  in  Zip's  usual  summary  manner 
the  night  before,  and  he  not  only  threatened  the  young 
man  with  a  suit  for  damages,  but  declared  w  ith  blood 
in  his  eye  that  he  would  have  him  arrested  if  he 
allowed  his  abominable  pet  even  so  much  as  one  more 
day  of  life.  Zip's  owner  hesitated  ;  but  realizing  that 
public  feeling  was  against  him,  that  his  reputation  — 
to  say  nothing  of  personal  safety  —  depended  upon 
prompt  action,  he  came  to  the  sorrowful  conclusion  thai 
the  troublesome  creature  which  he  harbored  to  the  great 
indignation  of  the  town,  would  have  to  pay  the  death 
penalty  for  his  unfortunate  proclivities. 

But  Zip,  who  had  that  morning  been  taking  a  con- 
stitutional in  the  back  yard,  unconscious  that  he  had 
eaten  his  last  chicken  dinner  and  howled  his  last  howl, 
was  not  visible  when  searched  for.  He  was  found, 
however,  lying  rigidly  behind  the  woodpile.  His 
voracity  had  got  him  into  trouble  for  the  final  time. 
There  was  evidence  of  foul  play  in  the  poisoned  meat 
beside  him. 

Zip  was  the  only  pet  coyote  I  ever  heard  of.  He 
came  to  a  tragic  end,  after  a  stormy  existence,  "  un- 
wept, unhonored,"  but  not  "unsung."  Witness  this 
tribute  to  his  memorv. 


CHAMPIONS  OF  FOOTBALL. 

The  majority  of  college  presidents  favor  football. 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard  discusses  the  game  in  the 
following  statement  over  his  signature  : 

The  grounds  on  which  arguments  are  based  for  the 
legal  prohibition  of  inter-collegiate  football  do  not 
seem  sufficient,  in  my  mind,  to  warrant  favor.  I  under- 
stand that  a  bill  has  been  passed  in  the  Georgia  Legis- 
lature making  the  playing  of  football  a  crime,  simply 
on  the  ground  that  serious  and  sometimes  fatal  acci- 
dents are  liable  to  occur  in  hard-fought  contests.  The 
direct  cause  for  the  passing  of  the  bill  was,  1  believe, 
the  death  of  a  footboll  player  who  was  injured  in  the 
game  between  the  Georgia  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  But,  if  we  stop  to  consider  other 
sports,  we  find  that  there  are,  every  year,  serious  acci- 
dents in  baseball,  boxing,  fencing,  and  other  gym- 
nasium games.  Rowing  and  sailing  are  enjoyable 
pastimes,  yet  one  reads  of  many  drowning  every  year. 
This  does  not  seem  to  lessen  the  interest  in  rowing  or 
sailing.  Everybody  cannot  play  football.  It  is  only 
the  strong  and  well-built  men  who  can  expect  to  play 
the  game  with  any  degree  of  success.  Therefore  I  do 
not  favor  football  for  everybody.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
valuable  exercise  to  those  who,  as  I  say,  are  able  to 
play  it.  So  1  think  football  should  not  be  prohibited 
without  just  cause.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  city  or 
State  ordinance  prohibiting  the  playing  of  the  game 
before  the  bill  in  Georgia  was  passed.  And,  I  repeat, 
the  grounds  on  which  the  passing  of  that  bill  was 
effected  are  not  sufficient  to  attract  my  favor. 


Rossini,  on  being  asked  how  he  liked  Paganini's 
playing,  said  he  had  only  wept  three  times  in  his  life  : 
First,  on  the  failure  of  his  earliest  opera  ;  secondly, 
w  hen  in  a  boat  with  some  friends  a  turkey  stuffed  with 
truffles,  which  had  been  provided  for  their  dinner,  fell 
overboard  and  was  lost;  thirdly,  on  hearing  for  the 
first  time  Paganini's  divine  performance  on  his  beloved 
violin. 


A   TRAMP  RAILROADF.R. 


BOURDON  WILSON. 

W  HE  first  time  1  saw  Baker  he 
was  swaggering  along  the  main 
street  of  El  Paso,  jingling  a 
handful  of  gold  coins,  and  look- 
ing as  though  he  felt  that  the 
town  belonged  to  him.  His 
shoes  screaked  noisily,  and  his 
flashy  suit  of  clothes  was  so 
new  you  could  still  see  the  im- 
print of  a  Jew's  hand  in  the  back  of  his  coat.  The 
gilded  brake  chain  hanging  to  his  vest  was  suggestive 
of  a  watch  as  large  as  a  car  wheel,  and  its  brightness 
testified  to  its  recent  purchase.  He  was  a  new  comer, 
I  was  told,  and  was  in  luck,  having  the  night  before 
broken  one  of  the  numerous  faro  games  then  flourish- 
ing in  the  town.  He  passed  on  down  the  street  and 
turned  into  a  gambling  house.  The  next  day  he  came 
into  my  office.  The  new  clothes  had  been  replaced  by 
a  greasy  suit  that  had  seen  many  days,  if  not  better 
ones ;  the  glaring  watch  chain  was  not  visible,  but  the 
swagger  was,  and  he  entered  the  office  with  the  air  of 
a  man  who  wanted  to  buy  the  railroad  and  had  called 
in  merely  to  ask  the  price. 

"Are  you  the  superintendent?"  he  asked,  tilting  his 
hat  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
"  Yes,"  I  replied.    "  What  can  1  do  for  you?" 
"  Need  any  men  ? " 

"  What  can  you  do?"  I  asked  in  reply. 

••  Jerk  lightning,  1  reckon.  Give  me  a  key,  an'  I'll 
show  you,"  he  replied,  walking  around  behind  the 
railing  and  taking  off  his  coat. 

I  seated  him  at  a  table  and  gave  him  a  file  of  mes- 
sages to  send.  He  opened  the  key  and  began  calling 
with  a  practiced  hand.  "  I.  I.,"  Chihuahua  replied, 
and  then  he  began  sending.  With  never  an  error, 
faster  and  faster  he  went 
until  the  man  in  Chihuahua, 
who  was  reputed  the  best 
operator  on  the  road, 
"  broke,"  and  asked  him  to 
go  slower. 

He  finished  the  messages 
and  turned  to  me.  "  That 
style  suit  you?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes;  you  are  a  good 
operator,"  1  replied. 
"  Where  did  you  come 
from?" 

"  What's  that  got  to  do 
with  my  getting  a  job?  My 
pedigree  won't  make  my 
work  any  better,  will  it?" 
he  asked. 

Good  men  were  scarce 
along  the  Rio  Grande  in 
those  days,  so  we  were  not 
over  particular  about  hunt- 
ing up  their  previous  rec- 
ords, and  as  I  needed  an  op- 
erator I  engaged  Baker 
without  further  question. 
A  few  days  later,  however. 
I  won  his  confidence  bythe 
proffered  loan  of  ten  dollars 
to  enable  him  to  make  him- 
self more  presentable,  and  by  indirect  questions  I  drew 
from  him  the  secret  of  the  cause  of  his  coming  to 
Mexico. 

"  Yes,  of  course.  I've  had  some  good  jobs."  he  said 
between  puffs,  as  he  lit  an  ancient  corncob  pipe.  "  Job 
I  had  up  in  New  Mexico  was  better'n  this  one." 

"  Quit  it  to  come  down  to  Mexico  for  your  health  ?  " 
I  asked  carelessly. 

"  Not  exactly,"  he  replied.  "  Fact  is,  I  got  hit  in 
the  neck  with  a  time  check." 

"Too  bad,"  I  remarked  sympathetically.  "How- 
did  it  happen  ? " 

"Oh,  it  was  because  I  got  lonesome,"  he  replied. 
"  You  see,  I  was  agent  up  there  at  a  place  called 
lsleta,  an  Indian  pueblo,  you  know,  and  I  was  tired  for 
having  a  little  fun  with  the  Indians." 


SAN  IRAN 


"  Did  they  report  you  ?  " 

"  No.  You  see,  it  was  this  way  :  There  were  lots 
of  Indians  hanging  round  all  the  time,  but  they're  no 
more  company  than  a  herd  of  burros,  and  as  white 
men  were  mighty  scarce  some  days  I'd  get  so  mortal 
lonesome  I'd  feel  like  committing  suicide.  One  day, 
w  hen  1  was  so  blue  1  was  thinking  about  taking  my 
time  and  going  back  to  God's  country,  1  happened  to 
notice  a  bunch  of  Indians  standing  around  the  water 
pipe.  1  watched  'em  aw  hile,  and  then  1  saw  an  open- 
ing for  a  little  fun  that  would  liven  things  up  a  bit. 

"  I  rustled  around  the  station  and  fished  up  a  piece 
of  insulated  wire,  and  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  about  three 
by  four;  then  I  walked  up  the  track  and  got  a  four- 
foot  piece  of  brake  rod.  I  waited  till  the  Indians  had 
all  pulled  their  freight  for  home,  and  then  I  got  to 
work.  The  water  pipe  came  from  the  tank,  ran  along 
under  ground  and  came  up  through  the  platform  close 
to  the  edge.  Mighty  handy  arrangement  for  anybody 
that  wanted  a  drink  of  water,  and  the  company  even 
provided  an  iron  dipper  ;  but  they  had  to  chain  it  to 
the  end  of  the  pipe,  for  Indians  will  steal  anything 
loose  that  isn't  too  hot  or  too  heavy.  I  went  out  and 
turned  the  water  on,  and  let  it  run  until  the  ground 
w  here  the  Indians  always  stood  while  they  were  drink- 
ing was  soft  enough  for  me  to  drive  in  the  piece  of 
brake  rod.  I  drove  it  dow  n  level  with  the  ground,  and 
then  put  the  piece  of  sheet  iron  on  top  of  it,  making  a 
good  connexion.  1  took  the  wire,  and,  passing  one 
end  of  it  out  through  my  window,  carried  it  through  a 
crack  in  the  platform  down  to  the  ground  and  on  to 
the  w  ater  pipe.  I  had  plenty  of  wire,  so  carried  it  on 
up  the  pipe  and  made  connection  w  ith  the  dipper  chain. 
I  had  a  spare  instrument  in  the  office,  and  fixed  it  to 
tlie  w  ire  so  I  could  cut  the  current  in  or  out  handy  like, 
and  then  1  made  connection  with  my  battery. 

"  The  Indians  began  to  come  back  in  the  afternoon  ; 
they  always  flocked  in  to  see  Number  Six  go  by,  and 
it  wasn't  long  before  they 
were  gathered  around  the 
water  pipe  thick  as  brakies 
around  the  pay  car.  1  wait- 
ed until  a  solemn-looking 
old  buck  got  a  good  stream 
ot  water  running  dow  n  his 
throat,  then  I  opened  the 
key  and  shot  him  full  of 
electric  lights.  You  should 
have  seen  him  jump.  The 
dipper  flew  out  of  his  hand 
and  he  went  three  feet 
straight  up,  the  most  sur- 
prised Indian  in  New  Mex- 
ico. When  he  hit  the 
ground  he  w  heeled  around, 
belted  his  squaw  in  the 
face,  and  then  took  up  the 
dipper  again.  Of  course 
I'd  shut  off  the  current. 
He  carefully  looked  the  dip- 
per over,  inside  and  out, 
and  seeing  nothing  wrong 
about  it  he  filled  it  up  again 
and  went  to  drinking.  I 
waited  until  he  got  under 
good  headway,  and  then 
pulled  the  key  wide  open. 
He  w  ent  into  the  air  again, 
and  when  he  hit  the  ground  he  hit  it  running. 

'■  The  other  Indians  looked  at  him  like  they  thought 
he'd  been  locoed,  and  then  they  gathered  around  the 
pipe  and  powwowed  awhile.  They'd  pick  up  the  dip- 
per and  turn  it  over  and  over,  but  handling  it  mighty 
gingerly,  like  they  thought  it  was  loaded.  Pretty  soon 
all  of  them  stepped  back,  and  one  of  them  that  looked 
like  a  chief  took  a  try  at  the  water.  I  waited  till  he'd 
almost  emptied  the  dipper,  and  then  I  gave  him  an 
electric  bath  that  made  him  howl  like  a  coyote.  -  El 
Demonio ! '  he  hollered  soon  as  he  got  his  tongue 
straight.    Then  the  Indians  struck  for  the  pueblo." 

"  And  were  you  discharged  for  that?"  1  asked  after 
the  laughter  had  subsided. 

"Well,  not  for  that  just  exactly,"  Baker  replied. 
"  You  see,  it  wasn't  long  before  every  Indian  in  the 
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pueblo  had  heard  the  devil  was  in  that  water  pipe,  and 
they  quit  coming  about  the  station.  It  was  only  when 
a  stranger  would  come  along  that  I  could  have  any  fun. 
I'd  almost  forgotten  about  having  the  pipe  wired,  when 
one  day  a  special  carrying  the  general  manager  came 
along  and  stopped  at  my  station.  The  manager  got 
off  and  brought  in  a  bundle  of  messages  for  me  to 
send,  and  while  I  was  just  tearing  my  shirt  to  get  'em 
off  the  devil  put  it  into  his  head  to  see  what  water 
tasted  like.  I  must  have  brushed  the  key  with  my 
coat  sleeve  and  pulled  it  open  ;  anyhow  it  was  open 
when  1  looked  to  see,  for  the  general  manager  dropped 
the  dipper  and  did  some  expert  cussing.  '  El  Demonio' 
didn't  go  w  ith  him,  though,  and  he  mighty  soon  had 
that  w  ire  located.  He  came  into  the  office  looking  like 
he'd  just  sat  down  in  a  bunch  of  cactus,  and  wanted 
to  know  what  in  hello  I'd  wired  that  water  pipe  for. 
1  tried  to  explain  and  make  him  see  the  fun  I'd  been 
having,  but  it  didn't  go,  and  Number  Five  the  next 
morning  brought  a  man  to  take  my  place." 

Baker  did  not  work  long  with  me.  As  soon  as  the 
road  was  completed  to  Mexico  City  he  concluded  to 
try  his  luck  on  the  south  end.  He  went  to  work  tiring 
an  engine,  and  was  soon  afterward  made  engineer. 
The  next  I  heard  of  him  he  was  in  jail  accused  of  mur- 
der. He  ran  into  Silao  early  one  morning  with  a  dead 
Mexican  on  his  pilot,  killed  by  the  engine,  and  al- 
though both  he  and  his  fireman  swore  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  dead  man  being  there  they  were  locked 
in  a  filthy,  vermin-haunted  barrack.  They  were  never 
given  a  trial,  but  the  road's  officials  succeeded  in  get- 
ting them  released  after  they  had  been  in  jail  about  six 
weeks.  I  met  Baker  in  El  Paso  a  few  days  after  his 
release ;  he  was  reticent  at  first,  and  would  say 
but  little  about  his  experience  in  the  south,  but 
after  taking  a  long,  earnest  look  at  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  floating  over  the  Custom  House  he  seemed  to 
breathe  freer. 

"  A  fellow  don't  know  all  that  flag  means  to  him 
until  he's  done  time  down  in  one  of  these  ju/.gados," 
he  remarked,  again  gazing  at  the  flag,  "and  if  Uncle 
Sam  ever  needs  a  man  to  carry  that  flag  into  Mexico 
again,  or  into  any  other  heathen  greaser  country,  he 
can  put  my  name  at  the  head  of  the  pay  roll." 

Ten  years  passed  before  I  saw  Baker  again.  1  was 
standing  at  the  Santa  He  station  in  Los  Angeles, 
w  atching  the  passengers  leaving  the  overland  which, 
had  just  pulled  in,  when  a  man  whose  face  was 
familiar  stepped  from  the  Pullman.  It  was  Baker,  and 
he  at  once  recognized  me. 

"  Just  in  from  Needles,"  he  said,  replying  to  my 
question.  "  Been  running  a  train  down  there  on  the 
A.  P.,  across  the  desert,  but  it  got  so  hot  I  had  to 
quit." 

"Another  open  key,  or  was  it  another  juzgado?"  I 
asked  chaffmgly. 

"Oh,  no  ;  nothing  like  that,"  he  replied,  grinning; 
"  it  was  the  weather.  I'm  on  my  way  to  Montana  to 
get  cool  again.  Got  to  hurry  to  catch  my  train,  so 
adios." 

He  sprang  aboard  a  streetcar,  and  I  had  seen  my  last 
of  Baker. 

*         *         *         *         *         *  # 
The  flag  was  again  in  a  "  greaser  "  country.    I. a 
Guasima  had  been  fought.    San  Juan  and  El  Caney 
belonged  to  history.    A  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
American  soldiers  lay  before  me,  and  I  read  : 

"  R.  R.  Baker,  private,  First  U.  S.  Volunteer  Cav- 
alry, killed." 


The  innovation  of  having  women  serve  as  jurors 
has,  according  to  Judge  Howe,  of  Wyoming,  had  a 
beneficial  effect.  Wyoming  was  the  first  State  to  rec- 
ognize women,  and  in  giving  them  the  right  of  suffrage 
and  the  responsibility  of  performing  the  duties  of  a 
citizen,  which  before  that  time  had  been  w  holly  exer- 
cised by  the  men  of  the  community.  Judge  Howe 
says  the  female  jurors  are  much  in  favor  of  enforcing 
the  laws  and  punishing  crime,  and  tells  how  the 
keepers  of  dance  halls  and  gambling  houses  fled  the 
city  when  a  grand  jury  was  in  session  which  was 
composed  largely  of  women,  and  how  efficient  their 
services  were  in  this  department  of  the  duties  of  citi- 
zens. 


PASSING  OF   THE   GHOST  DANCE. 

F.  M.  MERRITT. 

IS1TORS  to  Indian  Territory  will  hereafter 
miss  one  of  the  principal  sights  of  this  wild 
section.  The  Indians  have  skipped  their 
annual  ghost  dance,  and  it  will  be  seen  no 
more  by  paleface  travelers.  They  have  be- 
come sufficiently  civilized,  as  a  rule,  to  do  away  with 
this,  their  former  religious  rite.  This  is  the  view  of  it 
taken  by  the  younger  generation  ;  but  the  old  war- 
riors, those  past  the  age  of  fifty  years,  still  cling  to 
their  tribal  traditions,  and  think  that  the  ghost  dance 
should  be  celebrated.  They  are  largely  in  the  minority, 
however,  and  have  been  practically  superceded  by  the 
newer  generation,  who  have  adopted  the  ways  of  civ- 
ilization. 

The  older  generation  hold  to  the  customs  and  tradi- 
tions of  their  ancestors,  and  refuse  even  to  wear  the 


the  villages,  and  work  at  other  vocations,  buy  their 
solace  from  others.  Sometimes  a  number  of  Indians 
meet  at  a  designated  farm  and  indulge  in  a  mescal 
dance,  during  which,  of  course,  all  of  them  are  intoxi- 
cated. It  does  not  take  the  shape  of  a  paleface  jollifi- 
cation, but  the  Indian  spirit  often  asserts  itself,  and  the 
dance  is  made  livelier  by  a  few  tights.  The  white  set- 
tlers in  the  vicinity  become  alarmed  when  a  mescal 
dance  is  on  the  boards,  and  the  Indian  agents  have 
forbidden  it.  But  the  practice  of  eating  the  intoxicat- 
ing mescal  bean  cannot  be  stopped.  It  is  the  Indian's 
solace — as  deeply  rooted  in  him  as  the  whisky  habit  is 
in  the  paleface. 

A  drunken  Indian  is  seldom  seen.  The  mescal  bean 
does  not  produce  drunkenness  in  reality,  but  only  a 
stupor,  sometimes  rising  to  a  frenzy,  and  when  they 
resort  to  this  relaxation  they  keep  within  their  reserva- 
tions and  in  their  own  homes.  If  a  white  man  tres- 
passes upon  them  he  may  find  trouble.    The  Indians 


tions  in  the  far  West.  The  Indians  of  this  territory 
are  advancing  more  rapidly  in  civilization  than  else- 
where. The  school  children  learn  as  rapidly  as  the 
white  children  do,  which  fact  is  shown  by  the  large 
number  of  Indian  school-teachers  employed  In  the  In- 
dian schools.  Only  the  older  generation  live  in  wig- 
wams and  cling  to  the  red  blanket,  and  most  of  thest 
prefer  to  live  on  reservations  and  as  far  away  from 
white  people  as  they  can  get. 

These  Indians,  who  are  now  on  the  high  road  to 
civilization,  cultivate  from  ten  to  t6o  acres  of  land. 
Each  one  has  an  allotment  of  160  acres ;  many  of 
them  cultivate  only  a  portion,  and  rent  the  remainder 
to  a  white  man.  And  this  is  often  the  cause  of  trou- 
ble. The  white  man  refuses  to  pay,  or  to  move  away, 
and  sometimes  sw  indles  the  Indian  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  his  little  "  patch."  As  a  rule,  however,  the  Indians 
are  industrious  and  thrifty,  live  in  comfort  and  edu- 
cate their  children.    Though  entitled  to  suffrage,  very 
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lothing  of  civilization.  They  still  wor- 
ship their  own  Great  Father  in  their  own 
peculiar  way,  and  while  they  permit  their 
children  to  go  to  school  they  refuse  to  learn 
the  "white  man's  talk."  They  say,  "In- 
dian too  old,  now ;  no  want  to  learn  new 
tricks!"  All,  however,  old  and  young,  cling  to  the 
national  vice  of  eating  the  mescal  bean.  It  is  to  them 
something  like  what  the  maguey  plant  is  to  the  Mexican, 
>r  opium  to  the  Chinese.  It  mikes  the  Indian  as  drunk 
as  he  cuuld  reasonably  wish  to  be,  and  does  not  have  the 
head-ache  effects  produced  by  chain-lightning  whisky 
sold  to  him  by  the  white  man.  It  has  a  soothing  effect, 
and  makes  the  noble  red  man  forget  his  manifold  trou- 
bles for  a  time,  while  dreaming  of  the  Indians'  heaven 
in  the  "happy  hunting  grounds." 

The  mescal  bean  grows  wild,  and  is  also  cultivated 
by  the  Indians  on  their  ranches.    Those  who  live  in 
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few  of  them  seem  to 
American  privilege. 


are  for  that  great 


From  a  recent  photograph,  taken  in  front  of  the  Governor's  Palace,  ami  n-prcKlnccil 
exclusively  in  THE  TRAVELER.  The  California  hoys  were  the  first  to  offer  their  ser- 
vices to  their  country;  theirs  was  the  first  regiment  mustered  in  and  the  first 
transport  to  sail  through  the  Golden  Gate  last  May.  The  regiment  acquitted  itself 
nobly  in  action  at  Manila,  and  being  first  in  that  foreign  field  Will  be  the  first  to 
return  when  regulars  shall  have  replaced  the  volunteers  now  in  the  Philippines. 


are  peaceable,  and  very  few  crimes  are  committed  by 
them.  It  is  only  when  a  white  man  invades  an  agency 
and  sells  whisky  to  them  that  they  become  criminals. 
It  is  a  crime  to  sell  whisky  to  Indians,  but  there  are 
one  hundred  offences  to  one  conviction.  They  marry 
according  to  the  "  white  man's  law,"  and  while  the  old 
Indians  look  on  at  the  strange  ceremony,  grunt  and 
shake  their  heads,  they  say,  "  Let  it  be  so— the  white 
man  says  so  ;  the  Indian  talks  no  more !  " 

There  are  about  15,000  Indians  in  Oklahoma  Terri- 
tory, and,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  the  number 
is  increasing  instead  of  decreasing,  as  on  other  reserva- 


The  following  tribes  are  found  upon  the 
twenty-five  reservations  of  the  territorv : 
Southern  Arapaho,  Northern  and  Southern 
Cheyenne,  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw 
(Chahta),  Creek,  Iowa,  Kansas  or  Kaw,  Mexican 
Kickapoo,  Apache,  Comanche  iKomantsu),  Delaware, 
Kiowa,  Modoc,  Tonkawa,  Great  and  Little  Osage, 
Quapaw,  Otoe,  Missouria,  Ottawa  of  Rlanchard's  Fort, 
Roche  de  Boeuf,  Pawnee  (Pani),  Kaskaskia,  Miami, 
Peoria,  Piankasha,  Wea,  Ponca,  Absentee  Shawnee 
(Shawano),  Pottawatomie,  Kwapa,  Ottawa,  Sac,  Fox, 
Seminole,  Seneca,  Delaware,  lon-ie,  Kaddo,  Kichai, 
Tawakanay,  Wako,  Wichita  and  Wyandotte. 

The  climate  of  the  territory  is  dry  and  pleasant ;  the 
rainfall  is  about  twenty-five  inches,  and  the  soil  fitted 
for  the  production  of  tobacco,  cotton,  wheat  and  fruits. 


THE 


»PAIN  as  a  nation  furnishes 
an  admirable  text  for  a  ser- 
mon on  the  divine  law  of 
retribution.  As  an  opera- 
tive power  retribution  does 
not  move  with  the  celerity  that 
impatient  humanity  desires  when 
it  wants  to  see  wickedness  pun- 
ished and  virtue  rewarded  in  its 
own  day  and  generation.  Hu- 
manity is  ill  content  to  go  to  its 
tomb  with  the  belief  that  there's 
a  hot  time  coming  for  the  trans- 
gressors it  precedes.  The  good 
boy  in  the  class  always  feels  a 
natural  thrill  of  pride,  and  more 
or  less  mental  exaltation,  on  his 
way  home  from  school,  when  he 
knows  that  the  bad  boy's  anat- 
omy and  the  unruly  spirit  encased  therein  are  being 
whacked  into  a  state  of  stinging  and  deserved  misery. 
And  the  same  principle  prevails  with  him  when  he  has 
grown  to  patriotic  citizenhood.  He  always  wants  the 
other  fellow's  punishment  to  be  swift  and  sure. 

But  the  mills  of  the  gods  have  their  own  unalterable 
way  of  grinding.  They  have  kept  us  waiting  three 
centuries  to  see  the  wicked  Dons  dethroned  in  their 
Western  colonies.  And  we  experience  the  thrill  and 
the  mental  exaltation  that  a  good  and  law-abiding  na- 
tion naturally  feels  when  a  bad  one  is  being  humbled 
to  the  dust.  We  are  so  glad  that  Spain  has  been 
spanked ! 

The  whole  Western  hemisphere  was  granted  to 
Spain  in  1493,  and  immediately  thereafter  her  troubles 
commenced.  As  a  colonizer  she  has  been  a  brilliantly 
conspicuous  failure,  and  the  reasons  are  plain.  Re- 
ligious intolerance  and  bigotry,  indolence,  hypocrisy, 
insatiate  greed  and  cruelty  are  not  ideal  bulwarks  for 
any  nation.  Neglect  of  California  is  a  notable  ex- 
ample of  indolence  in  Spain's  history.  With  a  mag- 
nificent area  upon  which  to  build  for  the  future,  Alta 
and  Raja  California  were  left  undeveloped,  their  possi- 
bilities unrealized.  Instances  of  cruelty  are  too  numer- 
ous and  too  familiar  to  be  dwelt  upon  at  length,  but 
nothing  in  all  Spain's  record  is  any  blacker  than  the 
wretched  fate  of  the  Florida  colony,  with  Narvaez  at 
its  head,  condemned  to  death  by  starvation  because  its 
efforts  had  not  proven  successful.  The  unfortunate 
colony  could  send  to  the  royal  treasure-box  neither 
money  nor  jewels  in  exchange  for  the  privilege  of  liv- 
ing in  slavish  devotion  to  the  crown,  therefore  its  use- 
fulness was  not  worth  the  price  of  food  and  raiment. 
It  was  cheaper  to  let  its  people  die  than  keep  them 
alive.  Narvaez  was  guilty  of  a  sin  of  omission — he 
failed  to  locate  any  gold,  silver  or  diamond  mines  in 
Florida. 

The  policy  followed  by  Spain  has  been  identical 
with  the  disposition  of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  She 
refused  to  improve  her  possessions,  yet  quarreled  with 
those  who  formed  advance  guards  in  the  march  of 
civilization.  She  was  ever  exacting  and  unreasonable 
with  her  people,  unwilling  to  foster  for  their  use  the 
building  up  of  industries,  the  manufacture  of  native 
products,  the  extension  of  commerce  and  the  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  resources.  To  do  this  would 
have  made  them  too  independent.  Subjugation  and 
repression  were  her  watchwords.  The  colonists  were 
compelled  to  buy  from  the  mother  country  across  the 
seas  such  supplies  as  the  royal  hand  chose  to  deal  out 
to  them  at  extortionate  prices.  It  was  only  in  the 
natural  order  of  things  that  rebellion  should  ensue,  and 
that  one  by  one  Spain's  colonies  should  slip  through 
her  fingers. 

In  1640  Portugal  secured  independence  of  Spanish 
rule.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  with  this 
imperious  and  despotic  conqueror,  though  more  than  a 
century  went  by  before  her  power  weakened  and  her 
territory  diminished.  At  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War  in  1763  England  by  treaty  gave  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  to  Spain,  taking  Florida,  and  Spain  receiv- 
ing as  indemnity  for  her  losses  from  France  New  Or- 
leans and  all  the  territory  lying  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Mississippi  River.  Two  decades 
later  Florida  again  came  under  Spanish  rule. 


The  dawning  of  the  present  century  was  ill-omened 
for  Spain.  In  1800  she  lost  the  immense  territory 
comprising  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Lou- 
isiana, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, Utah,  Oregon,  Dakota,  Montana,  Washington, 
Wyoming  and  Idaho.  Meanwhile  trouble  was  brew- 
ing for  her  nearer  home.  In  181 1  Paraguay  was  lost 
to  her,  in  1816  Argentina,  in  1817  Chili.  The  land- 
slide after  this  was  a  rapid  making  of  history.  In  1821 
went  Mexico,  Florida,  Upper  and  Lower  California 
and  Texas;  in  1822  Ecuador;  in  1823  Guiana,  New 
Grenada,  Guatemala  and  Venezuela:  in  1824  Peru: 
in  1825  Bolivia;  in  1828  Uruguay. 

The  story  of  Spain's  gains  and  conquests  in  the 
Western  world  makes  most  interesting  reading.  The 
daring  of  her  pirates ;  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  her  people,  their 
loves,  their  hates,  and  their  am- 
bitions, these  are  themes  that  fas- 
cinate, and  for  them  we  owe  to  the 
country  by  the  Mediterranean  something  of  literary 
gratitude. 

Turning  to  South  America  one  finds  the  field  of 
romance  a  rich  one,  notwithstanding  the  cruelties 
recorded,  and  it  is  with  keen  interest  that  one  follows 
the  adventures  of  such  brigands  of  the  high  seas  as 
Ojeda,  Nicuesa,  Enciso,  Vasco  Nunez,  and  Francisco 
Pizarro.  It  is  Nunez  who  appears  upon  the  scene  in  a 
novel  manner,  having  smuggled  himself  aboard  ship 
in  a  barrel  to  escape  the  payment  of  his  debts  on  the 
island  of  Hispaniola,  indebted  people  not  being  allowed 
to  depart  therefrom.  And  it  was  Enciso,  a  lawyer,  in 
command  of  the  vessel,  who  against  his  will  refrained 
from  putting  Nunez  ashore  on  a  desert  island,  and  who 
lived  to  bitterly  repent  his  kind  act.  Intrigue  and 
treachery  are  not  lacking  in  these  early  conquests  and 
discoveries.  One  learns  to  take  it  for  granted  that  so 
adventurous  a  character  as  Nunez  should  have  his 
stormy  career  abruptly  concluded,  while  still  a  young 
man, by  being  beheaded;  yet  we  cannot  but  think  that 
he  deserved  a  less  tragic  fate,  for  he  had  one  quality- 
rare  among  his  countrymen  —  he  was  famed  for  the 
humane  treatment  of  the 
men  under  his  command 
and  personally  relieved  ali 
illness  and  suffering  which 
resulted  from  active  serv- 
ice. He  was  otherwise  a 
statesman  and  warrior 
after  Spain's  own  heart. 
Nearly  all  of  her  great 
navigators  came  to  a 
wretched  or  untimely  end. 
Nicuesa,  tyrannical  and 
cruel  to  his  men,  is  a  no- 
table example.  Not  al- 
lowed to  land  at  Darien, 
Nunez  being  the  chief  con- 
spirator against  him,  he 
was  set  adrift  in  a  crazy 
vessel  which  had  been 
secretly  calked  with  iron. 
With  the  mocking  laugh- 
ter of  his  victorious  ene- 
mies in  his  ears,  the  un- 
happy man  set  sail  with  a 
few  faithful  companions, 
upon  his  lips  the  prayer: 
"Show  Thy  face,  oh 
Lord,  and  we  shall  be 
saved." 

Whether  he  perished 
from  hunger  or  shipwreck  is  not  definitely  known.  On 
an  island  on  the  coast  of  Veragua  were  found  these 
words,  cut  in  the  bark  of  a  tree : 

"  Aqui  anduvo  perdido  el  desdichado  Diego  de 
Nicuesa."  (Here  went  lost  the  unfortunate  Diego  de 
Nicuesa.) 

Ojeda  died  in  extreme  poverty,  after  narrowly  es- 
caping death  by  assassination.  He  became  a  Francis- 
can monk  a  few  hours  previous  to  his  demise,  an  odd 
closing  of  a  life  chapter  in  which  recklessness,  bravery, 
devoutness,  and  cruelty  were  curiously  intermingled. 

From  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Philippines  by 
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Magellan  there  was  much  wrangling  between  the  Por- 
tuguese and  the  Spaniards  as  to  which  had  just  claim 
to  the  archipelago.  The  former  insisted  that  the  islands 
belonged  to  their  half  of  the  world ;  the  latter  fought 
bitterly  to  establish  evidence  to  the  contrary.  A  con- 
vention of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  lawyers,  meeting 
on  the  borders  of  their  respective  countries  in  1854, 
broke  up  in  a  very  decided  row  among  those  dignitaries. 
The  bone  of  contention  was  not  confined  to  possession 
alone  —  it  included  the  right  of  navigation.  By  decision 
of  the  Pope  the  line  of  demarcation  had  been  drawn 
north  and  south  a  hundred  leagues  west  of  the  Cape  de 
Verde  and  Azores  Islands,  giving  all  that  lay  east  of  it 
to  Portugal,  and  all  that  lay  west  to  Spain,  but  this  was 
later  changed  by  treaty  one  hundred  and  seventy  leagues 
further  west.  To  the  fact  that 
the  Spaniards  were  excluded  from 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  their  East  Indies 
commerce  directed  across  the 
Pacific,  historian  Hittell  ascribes  three  results  of  great 
importance  to  California,  namely :  the  attraction  thither 
of  English  privateers  who  were  always  awaiting  oppor- 
tunity to  seize  Spanish  trade ;  renewed  search  for  the 
straits  ;  and  the  occupation  of  the  Californian  coast  as 
well  as  its  defense,  for  the  heavily  freighted  galleons 
from  the  Philippines  were  obliged  to  cross  in  about 
Cape  Mendocino  latitude  and  traverse  this  coast's  line. 

It  was  in  March  of  1521  that  Magellan  discovered 
the  fertile  Philippines.  They  were  first  called  the  St. 
Lazarus  Islands,  and  afterward  named  for  King  Phi'ip, 
the  Portuguese,  however,  referring  to  them  as  Isles  of 
the  Orient.  This  important  discovery  was  the  last 
act  of  an  eventful  career,  Magellan  losing  his  life  in 
April  in  conflict  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of 
Mactan,  off  the  coast  of  Zebu. 

Misdirected  energy  has  always  been  manifested  by 
Spain's  colonizers  in  the  Western  world.  Their  objects 
were  ignoble,  their  courage  invincible,  their  methods 
dishonorable,  their  conception  of  success  deplorable. 
And  if  Indians  may  leave  their  happy  hunting  grounds 
to  meet  these  their  persecutors  in  ghostly  combat,  what 
a  scene  for  the  mind's  eye 
to  witness ! 

The  story  of  the  Yncas 
has  never  been  fully  told, 
and  perhaps  never  will  be, 
but  enough  of  it  is  recorded 
to  make  the  blood  of  the 
reader  tingle  with  indig- 
nation at  the  downfall, 
through  Spanish  conquest, 
of  so  noble  and  industrious 
a  people.  After  five  cent- 
uries of  steady  progress, 
during  which  they  estab- 
lished great  industries, 
built  magnificent  roads, 
cultivated  the  soil  of  Peru 
until  it  verily  blossomed 
as  the  rose,  perfected  a 
splendid  system  of  water- 
works, erected  superb  edi- 
fices with  marvelous  skill 
and  developed  a  literature 
of  their  own,  the  unhappy 
Yncas  found  themselves 
at  war  with  a  nation  whose 
cupidity  led  invading  ar- 
mies into  a  land  of  such 
wealth  and  peaceful  civil- 
ization as  the  Spaniards 
were  incapable  of  appreciating  save  as  spoil  for  their 
crown.  To  seize  upon  the  accumulated  results  of  ages  of 
thrift  and  honest  toil,  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  patient 
sowing  of  a  superior  race,  caused  no  protesting  twinges 
in  the  royal  breast,  Spain's  throne  not  having  been  bur- 
dened with  a  conscience.  Murder  and  bloodshed  have 
left  many  a  blot  on  the  pages  in  which  Peru  and  other 
countries  are  written  down,  but  the  story  of  the  Yncas 
is  the  saddest  of  them  all.  Rapacity  and  slothfulness 
were  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  it  was  inevitable  that  ruin  and  desolation 
and  extinction  of  the  Yncas  should  finally  follow. 


THE  MONARCH  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN. 


JACOB  WRIGHT  HARLAN. 

N  THE  early  days  of  California  I  had  sev  eral 
experiences  with  the  grizzly — G.  B.,  Esq., 
we  used  to  call  him.  The  California  Indian, 
as  a  general  thing,  was  a  very  insignificant 
being,  and  when  we  Americans  settled  here 
he  Spaniards  had  so  cowed  him  that  we  seldom  took 
iim  into  account.  With  G.  B.,  Esq.,  it  was  very 
ifferent.  He  was  the  real  monarch  of  the  mountain 
nd  plain,  and  contact  with  him  was  a  very  serious 
usiness.  The  native  Californians  were  not  very  well 
killed  in  the  use  of  firearms.  When  they  hunted  the 
ear  it  was  usually  on  horseback  with  the  lasso,  but  a 
ull  grown  grizzly  is  as  strong  as  a  horse,  and  one 
orseman  was  but  a  poor  match  for  him.  When  las- 
oed  by  one  man  he  would  either  strip  the  lasso  from 
is  neck  or  leg,  or  he  could  lay  hold  of  the  riata  and 
aul  horse  and  rider  up  to  him,  and  then  it  was  a  hard 
ase  for  the  hunter.  Major  Reading  was  once  very 
learly  killed  in  some  such  way,  his  horse  being  killed 
nd  his  own  heel  nearly  taken  off  by  a  wounded  bear. 
Early  in  the  '50's  the  Coast  Range  and  interior  val- 
eys  were  the  haunts  of  the  grizzly.  In  hunting  our 
attle  we  hardly  ever  failed  to  encounter  them.  Some- 
imes  they  would  be  cowardly  and  run,  but  more  often 
would  stand  their  ground  and  offer  lively  battle.  A 
iriest  of  the  church  of  Santa  Cruz,  having  to  pass 
iver  the  Coast  Range  to  Santa  Clara  and  San  Fran- 
isco,  took  a  boy  to  care  for  the  horses.  They  were  on 
lorseback  and  went  by  a  trail.  On  the  top  of  the 
nountain  was  a  tasajera  or  meat-drying  place  where 
ome  Californians  were  making  dried  beef  from  the 
neat  of  wild  cattle  then  found  in  the  mountain,  and, 
laving  no  brand,  belonged  to  him  who  could  capture 
hem.  This  tasajera  was  a  log  house  with  no  window 
nd  only  a  low  door.  The  meat  was  hung  on  strips  of 
awhide  stretched  across  a  fire  which  smouldered  on  the 
niddle  of  the  floor. 

Arriving  at  the  cabin,  the  boy  unsaddled  the  two 
lorses  and  led  them  off  to  drink  and  be  staked  out  for 
he  night.  The  padre  put  his  saddle  blanket  on  the 
loor  on  the  side  of  the  fire  farthest  from  the  door,  shut 
he  latter  with  an  ox  yoke,  and  sat  down  on  his  blanket 
0  read  his  evening  service.  While  thus  engaged  he 
bserved  that  the  door  was  pushed  open,  the  yoke  fall- 
ng  on  the  floor.  Thinking  that  the  boy  was  coming 
n,  he  was  on  the  point  of  bidding  him  to  go  out  until 
he  service  was  over,  when,  raising  his  eyes,  he  saw 
hat  his  visitor  was  a  very  large  grizzly,  reared  up  on 
lis  hind  legs  in  order  to  reach  the  meat  hanging  over 
he  fire.  Just  then  their  eyes  met,  and  the  padre  after- 
ward said  that  the  bear's  eyes  were  like  sparks  of  fire. 

Obeying  an  impulse  —  or  inspiration  —  the  padre 
eized  a  burning  brand  from  the  fire  and  thrust  it  into 
he  bear's  face,  crying :  "  Ay !  Gran  picaro  tu  !  "  (Oh, 
ou  great  rascal !)  The  bear  was  frightened  out  of  his 
erocity.  He  turned  and  made  a  dive  for  the  door,  but 
nissed  it  and  took  out  a  whole  corner  of  the  cabin. 

The  padre  did  not  spend  the  night,  as  he  had  planned, 
m  the  mountain.  Calling  the  boy  he  told  him  to  sad- 
lie  their  horses  again,  and  they  continued  their  journey. 


SHE  KNOWS  A  LOT. 

The  really  popular  girl  always  knows  a  lot.  She 
nows  enough  not  to  gossip  about  people  who  have 
lone  her  favors.  She  knows  enough  to  dress  appro- 
riately  at  all  times  and  never  to  be  overdressed.  She 
mows  enough  not  to  wear  diamonds,  discuss  religion 
ix  politics,  boast  about  her  ancient  lineage,  or  tell  long- 
vinded  tales.  She  knows  enough  to  keep  silence  and 
he  knows  enough  to  talk  well. 

She  knows  how  to  dance,  swim,  row,  sail  a  boatj 
ilay  the  piano  and  banjo,  sing  negro  melodies  and  col- 
ege  songs.  She  knows  enough  not  to  "give  away" 
ill  the  funny  confidences  that  the  boys  give  her  when 
n  the  blues  or  feeling  particularly  good,  and  she  knows 
low  to  cook  when  they  are  stranded  on  an  island, 
>ecalmed  and  without  oars  or  a  stick  with  which  to 
>ole  home,  so  the  Cincinnati  '"Enquirer"  says.  She 
<nows  just  how  to  catch  a  fish  and  then  to  cook  it, 
ind  she  knows  enough  not  to  growl  and  whine  and 
:omplain  until  they  are  safely  home. 


A   UIANT  ROSEBUSH. 

S.  M.  KENNEDY. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  farmers  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia "  irrigate,  cultivate  and  exaggerate,"  and  to  the 
casual  reader  or  observer  who  has  heard  some  of  the 
proverbial  Californian  stories  it  would  seem  that  this 
statement  were  true  in  every  particular.  But  on  closer 
inspection  it  will  be  found  that  the  residents  here  do 
not  draw  on  their  imagination  any  more  than  other 
people,  but  that  it  is  Dame  Nature  who  delights  in 
exaggeration.  In  a  land  like  this, 
"  Where  a  leaf  never  dies  in  the  still  blooming  bowers, 

And  the  bee  labors  on  through  a  whole  year  of  flowers," 
Nature  seems  to  have  no  period  when  vegetation  lies 
dormant,  and  if  a  plant  or  tree  grows  for  twelve 
months  of  the  year,  instead  of  six,  it  must  grow  large. 
Thus  it  is,  when  a  stranger  to  California,  who  perhaps 
has  spent  much  time  and  labor  nursing  diminutive 
palms  and  sickly  flowers  through  an  Eastern  winter, 
first  hears  of  large,  thick  and  impenetrable  hedges, 
made  of  geraniums,  heliotropes,  fuchsias  and  even 
calla  lillies,  he  is  liable  to  declare  that  it  is  incredible. 

But  even  in  the  land  of  exaggerations  there  are  some 
things  whose  growth  is  really  phenomenal,  and  the 
accompanying  picture  illustrates  one  of  them.  This 
rose  tree  is  flourishing  on  a  ranch  in  the  San  Gabriel 
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Valley,  not  far  from  Pasadena,  and  is  wonderful  in 
dimensions,  and  when  in  full  bloom  still  more  wonder- 
ful in  beauty.  It  is  of  the  La  Marque  variety,  and 
about  twenty-three  years  old.  The  trunk  as  it  leaves 
the  ground  is  43  inches  in  circumference.  It  has  put 
forth  a  perfect  maze  of  branches,  climbing  to  within 
twenty  feet  of  the  top  of  a  cypress  tree  that  is  100  feet 
high.  There  are  (lowers  on  it  every  week  of  the  year, 
but  full  bloom  is  in  February  or  March,  at  which  time 
the  tree  is  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  whiteness,  reaching 
the  extraordinary  height  of  eightv  feet  from  the 
ground. 

Once  when  Madame  Nordica  was  singing  at  a  con- 
cert in  Texas  she  forgot  her  warm  overshoes.  A  cow- 
boy, whom  she  had  utterly  fascinated,  offered  to  bring 
them  to  her,  and  did  so,  but  he  brought  only  one  at  a 
time.  When  Madame  Nordica  thanked  him,  and  in 
her  gracious  way  regretted  to  have  given  him  so  much 
trouble,  he  said  to  her,  "  Don't  name  it,  ma'am.  I 
wish  you  were  a  centipede." 


NEW   AMERICAN  BATTLESHIPS. 

Final  details  for  the  construction  of  the  three  new 
battleships  Maine,  Ohio  and  Missouri,  recently  pro- 
vided for  by  Congress,  have  been  settled  and  the  plans 
have  been  made  public.    As  originally  called  for  by 
the  advertisement  of  the  Naval  Bureau,  the  ships  were 
to  be  duplications  of  the  Illinois,  but  owing  to  popular 
appeal  it  was  finally  decided  to  alter  the  construction 
in  a  manner  to  increase  the  speed  to  eighteen  knots. 
In  order  to  do  this  the  length  of  the  ship  is  increased 
twenty  feet  to  give  additional  room  for  more  boilers, 
all  (twenty-four  in  three  rows)  of  which  will  be  of  the 
water-tube  type.    In  the  construction  of  these  vessels 
wood  will  be  used  sparingly,  and  wood  not  exposed  to 
weather  will   be  treated   to  a  fire-proofmg  process. 
Linoleum,  rubber  tiling,  wire  matting  and  cement  will 
be  substituted  for  decking  plank,  and  the  partitions 
between  living  spaces  will  be  thin  bulkheads  of  cor- 
rugated steel.    The  hull  protection  of  armor  will  be 
distributed  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  Illinois, 
with  some  variation  in  thickness,  owing  to  the  greater 
depth  of  hardening  by  the  Krupp  process.    The  water- 
line  belt,  t'/z  feet  wide,  extends  from  the  bow  back  to 
a  point  abreast  the  after  turret.    From  turret  to  turret 
this  armor  will  have  a  maximum  thickness  of  12  inches 
to  a  depth  of  four  feet,  whence  it  will  taper  to  S}4 
inches  at  the  lower  edge  on  the  armor  shelf  below  the 
water  line.    From  the  forward  turret  to  the  stem  it 
will  be  graduated  to  2  inches  where  it  merges  into  the 
ram.   Diagonal  bulkheads  of  10-inch  armor  will  extend 
from  the  ends  of  the  thickest  portion  of  the  side  belt 
and  terminate  against  the  barbettes  of  the  two  turrets, 
effectually  blocking  a  raking  fore-and-att  tire.  The 
armament  will  consist  of  four  12-inch  rifles,  a  second- 
ary battery  of  sixteen  6-inch  rapid-fire  rifles,  and  an 
auxiliary  battery  of  twenty  6-pounders,  six  1 -pounders, 
four  gatling  and  one  12-pounder  field  piece.  These 
12-inch  guns  are  to  be  of  the  newest  pattern  of  modern 
high-powdered  guns  designed  for  the  use  of  smokeless 
powder.    Each  piece  will  weigh  nine  tons  less  than 
the  13-inch  guns  now  in  service,  but  they  will  have  a 
muzzle  energy  somewhat  greater.    The  contract  price 
of  hull  and  machinery  for  the  Maine  and  the  Missouri, 
building  respectively  at  Cramps  and  at  Newport  News, 
is  $2,885,000,  and  that  for  the  Ohio,  awarded  to  the 
Union  Iron  Works,  $2,8i/d,oco. 


One  evening  John  Scott  (Lord  Eldon)  had  been  sip- 
ping rather  too  freely  of  the  convivial  bowl  with  a 
friend  in  Edinburgh,  and  upon  emerging  into  the  air 
his  intellect  became  considerably  confused.  Not  being 
able  to  distinguish  objects  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
he  felt  himself  quite  capable  of  losing  his  way  to  his 
own  home.  While  in  this  perplexity  he  saw  some  one 
coming  toward  him  whom  he  asked  "  D'ye  ken  whaur 
John  Scott  bides  ?  "  "  Whaur's  the  use  of  your  speer- 
ing  that  question?  You're  John  Scott,  himsel'."  "  I 
ken  that,"  answered  John  indignantly,  "  but  it's  no 
himsel'  that's  wanted  —  it's  his  house." 


One  afternoon  little  King  Alfonso,  on  returning  home 
from  a  walk,  ascended  the  staircase  and  looked  in  vain 
for  the  officer  who  should  have  been  in  command  of 
the  royal  guard  on  duty.  The  King  called  for  an  adju- 
tant, and  asked  him  the  name  of  the  officer  on  duty 
that  day.  "  It  is  Captain  X.,  your  majesty."  "Will 
you  kindly  remember  me  to  Captain  X.,  then,  and  tell 
him  I  often  think  of  him,  though  I  have  not  had  the 
pleasure  ot  seeing  him  lor  quite  a  long  time." 


The  origin  of  the  term  "  silver  w  edding  "  is  said  to 
date  from  the  time  of  one  ot  the  very  early  French 
kings,  who,  in  settling  up  the  affairs  of  an  uncle,  made 
a  match  betw  een  two  of  his  faithful  servants.  He  had 
known  the  woman  for  twenty-five  years,  and,  in 
endeavoring  to  provide  for  her,  gave  her  as  a  dower 
the  farm  on  which  she  had  always  worked,  and  as  a 
husband  the  steward  w  ho  had  managed  it  with  her  aid. 
"But,  sire,"  said  she,  "we  both  have  silver  hairs." 
"Then  it  is  a  silver  wedding,"  quoth  the  king,  and 
from  that  time  a  union  of  twenty-five  years  has  been 
called  a  "silver  wedding." 


OUR  TMEATRRS. 

AN  FRANCISCO  begins  the 
new  year  minus  her  finest  thea- 
ater — the  Baldwin,  destroyed 
by  tire  in  November.  But  there 
are  others  —  several  of  them. 
With  the  Columbia,  Alcazar, 
Tivoli,  California,  Orpheum 
and  Comedy  left  to  us,  there 
is  no  need  to  repine  over  ashes 
cast  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
And  the  theatrical  prospect  is  a  good 
one.  Excellent  attractions  are  in  store  for  the  music 
and  drama  loving  element.  That  California  will  not 
suffer  a  dearth  of  theatrical  bargains  at  box-office 
rates  is  an  assured  fact.  With  the  rain  has  come  a 
corresponding  amount  of  cheerfulness  into  the  citizen's 
heart,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  dry  goods 
branch  of  his  family  will  have  its  customary  amount 
of  theater  money  to  spend.  A  San  Francisco  girl  can 
do  without  a  bicycle  or  an  imported  hat,  but  cut  down 
her  matinee  money  and  there's  tragedy  on  the  family 
hearthstone  right  away. 

Well,  we  need  the  theater.  It  is  not  a  luxury — it  is  a 
positive  necessity.  It  takes  us  out  of  ourselves — 
which,  heaven  knows,  is  a  blessing  to  weary  brain 
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and  rasped  nerves.  After  working  all  day  it  is  posi- 
tively restful  to  drop  into  a  comfortably  cushioned  chair 
for  a  few  careless  hours  and  watch  other  people  work. 

Glancing  over  the  local  theatrical  calendar  for '98, 
one  is  reminded  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Alca- 
zar was  a  white,  white  elephant.  That  time  is  now 
tradition.  The  elephant  has  changed  its  color  and  its 
luck,  and  the  closing  year  shows  an  astonishing  ad- 
vance in  business  at  the  O'Farrell-street  playhouse. 
Since  the  era  of  the  old  California  no  stock  company 
has  done  better  work  and  no  management  has  pro- 
vided better  entertainment  on  a  minimum  scale  of 
admission.  Classic  play  and  successful  comedy  have 
thus  been  brought  within  reach  of  the  masses.  There 
is  no  more  practical  way  than  this  of  educating  the 
general  public. 

In  summing  up  the  plays  of  the  year  at  the  Alcazar 
one  recalls  with  pleasure  "The  Nominee,"  followed 
by  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,"  which  ran  three 
weeks  to  crowded  houses.  "  Charley's  Aunt  "  did  a 
big  business.  "  The  District  Attorney,"  "  Jane"  and 
"  The  Gay  Parisians  "  were  excellently  put  on.  Lewis 
Morrison  and  Miss  Florence  Roberts  opened  their  sea- 
son in  May,  their  six  weeks'  engagement  extending  to 
sixteen,  during  which  the  Alcazar's  patronage  was  an 
unprecedented  one  at  popular  prices.  The  Morrison 
engagement  would  have  lasted  longer  had  it  not  been 
tor  bookings  that  could  not  be  canceled.    Next  May 


this  accomplished  couple  w  ill  open  at  the  Alcazar  for 
a  three  months'  season,  playing  all  of  the  Shakes- 
pearean and  other  classic  plays.  This  will  be  wel- 
come news  to  San  Franciscans.  Manager  Thall  has 
put  on  with  much  success  "The  First  Born,"  "In 
Mizzoura,"  "  May  Blossoms,"  "Ambitions,"  "The 
Private  Secretary  "  and  "  Alabama."  in  addition  to 
sparkling  farces  and  standard  dramas.  The  holiday 
week  has  a  strong  bill  in  Hoyt's  "A  Midnight  Bell." 
Society  approves  of  the  Moorish  temple,  and  applauds 
two  of  its  especial  favorites — George  Osborne  and 
Frank  Denithome.  The  former  has  long  since  made 
his  mark.  The  latter  is  gaining  the  goal  by  the  some- 
times slow  but  always  sure  route  of  hard  work  intelli- 
gently undertaken. 

The  Tivoli  promised  much  in  "The  Yellow  Dwarf," 
but  that  ochre  celebrity  is  packing  the  house  as  pre- 
dicted. It  is  a  dream  of  ballets,  choruses,  marches, 
melody  and  spectacular  effects  at  two-bits  and  four- 
bits  per  dream.  The  Dwarf  will  be  a  long-lived  one. 
the  hit  being  sufficiently  pronounced  to  keep  the  piece 
on  the  boards  for  a  month  to  come.  The  make-up  of 
the  Queen  (played  by  Mr.  Pruette)  is  extremely  funny. 
Annie  Myers  is  a  chic  Robin  Goodfellow,  Elvia  Crox 
a  dashing  Prince  Orlando,  and  Anna  Lichter  a  fetch- 
ing Princess.  Messrs.  Stevens,  Branson  and  West 
get  no  end  of  fun  out  of  their  respective  roles.  The 
march  is  led  by  beauty  lightly  caparisoned  ;  her  name 
on  the  bills  is  Iris  Maynard.  Oscar  L.  Fest's  trans- 
formation, "  The  Five  Senses,"  has  scored  a  hit,  and 
is  worth  a  round  quarter  by  itself,  being  a  fine  picture 
of  military  and  naval  heroes.  The  plot — but  why  try 
to  disentangle  it  on  paper?  Let  it  work  out  its  own 
salvation  when  you  see  the  opera. 

The  enterprising  firm  of  Friedlander.  < iottlob  &  Co. 
brought  out  some  notable  successes  last  year.  In  the 
musical  line  the  record  was  broken  by  the  Bostonians  : 
in  comedy  by  Willie  Collier  in  "  The  Man  From 
Mexico  :  "  in  tragedy  by  Nance  O'Neil  and  Modjeska. 
and  in  the  drama  by  Gillette's  "  Secret  Service," 
Under  the  management  of  Messrs.  <  iottlob  and  Marx 
the  new  year  will  be  equally  satisfactory  in  a  theatrical 
way.  Early  in  the  season  we  shall  have  Julia  Marlowe 
at  the  head  of  her  ow  n  company  ;  Melbourne  Macdowell 
and  Blanche  Walsh  :  the  famous  original  Bostonians; 
Modjeska,  Olga  Nethersole,  the  Lyceum  Theater  Com- 
pany, and  Henry  Miller:  the  triumvirate,  Louis  James. 
Kathryn  Kidder,  and  Fred'k  Ward,  in  classical  plays, 
and  the  New  York  Comedy  success  "On  and  Off." 

The  Baldwin  bookings  are  transferred  to  the  Colum- 
bia at  Baldwin  prices;  the  Columbia  plays  will  appear 
at  the  California.  To  the  former  house  on  January  2nd 
will  come  Willie  Collier  in  "  The  Man  From  Mexico," 
followed  in  a  fortnight  by  the  Frank  Daniels  Comic 
Opera  Company  in  "  The  Wizard  of  the  Nile"  and 
"  The  Idol's  Eye,"  and  Wilson  Barrett's  "  Sign  of  the 
Cross."  Minstrelsy  w  ill  be  at  the  California  January 
2nd,  followed  by  "Pudd'nhead  Wilson,"  the  Swedish 
play  "  Yon  Yonson."  Hoyt's  "A  Contented  Woman," 
with  Belle  Archer  in  the  title  role,  then  "  Why  Smith 
Left  Home,"  and  the  Black  Patti  Troubadours. 

Throughout  the  year  the  Orpheum  has  given  its 
patrons  the  best  vaudeville  obtainable  on  this  and 
other  continents.  It  will  do  as  well  by  them  in  the 
next  tw  elve  months  as  it  has  in  those  just  past. 

At  the  Comedy  Theater  the  new  year  opens  with  a 
matinee  on  Monday,  the  2d  instant,  in  "All  Aboard." 
The  piece  will  continue  throughout  the  week,  with 
matinees  Saturday  and  Sunday.  It  is  announced 
as  a  "laughing  festival" — a  new  name  for  farce 
comedy  of  the  screaming  order.  Presumably,  "  All 
Aboard  "  is  a  bunch  of  novelties  w  ith  plot  subordinated 
to  fun.  The  Ott  Brothers  are  the  bright  particular 
stars  who  head  the  organization.  Last  week  closed 
with  a  good  performance  of  "  A  Romance  of  Coon 
Hollow."  Coming  to  the  Comedy  are  Weber  and 
Field's  burlesque,  "  Poussee  Cafe,"  seventy  people  in 
the  cast;  Vaudevilles  and  "Olympia,"  the  former 
with  forty-five,  the  latter  with  sixty  people,  also 
brought  out  by  Weber  and  Field.  There  are  other 
attractions  in  the  farce-comedy  line.  Cole  and  John- 
son are  coming  with  their  successful  operatic  extrava- 
ganza, "A  Trip  to  Coon  Town."  These  well-known 
colored  ;omedians  need  no  introduction. 


Admirers  of  the  classical  in  music  have  had  consider- 
able to  say  of  late  concerning  the  "  lower  forms  "of 
music,  under  which  head  they  class  such  popular  airs 
as  "Honolulu  Lady"  and  other  ragtime  melodies— 
which  they  claim  are  not  melodies  at  all  but  vulgar 
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travesties,  desecrations  as  it  were  of  a  noble  art.  The 
public  taste,  say  these  authorities,  is  depraved  when  it 
is  satisfied  with  these  unmusical  atrocities,  and  should 
be  educated  to  a  higher  plane. 

From  their  point  of  view  the  lovers  of  the  classical 
are  right,  but  they  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  human 
understanding  cannot  be  brought  to  a  common  height 
in  the  realm  of  music,  any  more  than  in  other  matters 
which  appeal  to  the  masses.  T  he  under  crust  of  the 
pie  is  not  the  triumph  of  the  pastry  cook's  art,  as  is 
the  crust  which  tops  the  confection.  The  common 
people  must  have  their  common  music.  It  makes  them 
happy.  Why  disturb  them  ?  And  w  hy,  indeed,  should 
the  jolly,  rollicking,  negro  melody,  with  its  catchy 
tune  and  its  frightful  grammar,  be  denied  place  on  this 
troubled  old  earth  because  it  chances  to  jar  the  super- 
sensitive nerves  of  the  highly  educated?  Must  I  eat 
truffles  because  my  neighbor  says  that  corned  beef  and 
cabbage  betray  a  vulgar  appetite? 


WILLIE  COLLIER 
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Let  us  have  Chopin,  Wagner  and  Gounod,  but  give 
the  ragtime  composers  a  chance  to  make  the  world  for- 
get its  woe.  Burnt  cork,  a  vociferous  singer  and  bad 
grammar  may  not  be  ultra-refining,  but  they  are  jolly 
good  fun  just  the  same.  THE  BOHEMIAN. 
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A  SPANISH  ROMANCE. 

J.  M.  SCANLAND. 

OSE  by  the  old  Mission  of  San 
Luis  Rey,  in  the  gloomy  solitude 
of  a  glen,  liv  ed  the  "  Hermit  of 
the  Valley."  After  visiting  the 
mission  ruin,  I  called  at  his  hut, 
and  with  true  Spanish  courtesy 
was  invited  to  a  seat  on  a  rustic 
bench  beneath  the  shade  of  a  large 
Lljlow  tree.  He  was  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the 
kt  generation,  and  seemed  to  live  in  the  past.  1 
S  ind  him  to  be  a  man  of  gentle  birth  and  good  educa- 
I In,  and  it  was  with  keenest  interest  that  1  listened  to 
p  story  of  his  life. 

f'  My  father."  said  he,  "was  Don  Hernando  Grijalva, 
andee  of  Spain,  privileged  to  stand  in  the  presence 
the  king  without  removing  his  hat.  The  king  gave 
||n  all  the  lands  of  this  valley,  and  he  had  hundreds 
ndian  slaves.  I  was 
only  son,  and  he 
med  me  for  himself,  that 
family  name  might  be 
Ipserved  for  generations, 
ft  this  was  not  to  be.  I 
i  the  last  of  our  race. 

•  We  lived  in  our  casa 
that  hill  —  you  can  see 

•  walls ;  the  house  was 
rued  by  Indians,  con- 
ming  all  that  was  dear 

me  in  life  —  my  wife, 
minie.  and  our  darling 
be. 

"  I  must  explain  to 
u  that  gambling  is 
'uling  passion  with 
t  Spaniard,  and 
>se  who  do  not  gam- 
;  are  often  ruined  by 
sir  worthless  relatives, 
ith  us,  a  relative  may  con-  °F  "RS-  u- s-  GRANT  AN1> 

ict  a  debt,  and  draw  a  draft  upon  another.   To  refuse 
pay,  if  one  has  the  money,  is  a  dishonor.    My  cousin, 
se  Alvarado,  was  an  inveterate  gamester.  During 
:  fiesta  at  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles,  he  lost  all  he 
lid,  and  drew  drafts  upon  my  father.    One  day  Pio 
I1  putts  came  to  our  ranch  with  a  libranza  for  one 
I  iiisand  head  of  cattle  won  from  my  cousin,  w  hich 
lis  honored.    Soon  another,  and  another  libranza,  un- 
I  cattle,  hor-.es,  ranch,  and  all  we  had  w  as  taken  by 
l'|>  Coutts.    He  permitted  us  to  live  in  the  casa  until 
14  could  find  another. 

If' One  day  a  number  of  the  rancheros,  armed  w  ith 
.  lliats  and  lances,  w  ent  out  to  the  Indian  village  to 
Ibture  more  slaves.  You  can  see  the  mound  w  here 
lit-  village  stood  before  they  burned  it.  They  were 
uiceful  Indians,  and  as  they  were  not  members  of  the 
llirch.  were  called  'Gentiles.'  The  Spaniard  does 
lit  like  to  work,  and  he  made  the  Indian  his  slave, 
f  hen  more  grain  w  as  planted,  or  more  herdsmen  were 
Jikded,  the  sons  of  the  ranchero  w  ould  go  to  the  Indian 
1  lage  and  capture  more  slaves.  1  know  it  w  as  wrong, 
lit  it  was  the  custom.  The  Indians  w  ere  caught  with 
If-  lariat,  as  we  lasso  animals,  and  then  flogged  into 
'pmissiun.  lose  Alvarado,  my  cousin,  was  the  leader 
Iphe  raid  on  the  San  Luis  village.  Many  Indians  w  ere 
Iptured,  others  w  ere  killed,  and  then  the  raiders  burned 
Ip  village.  Those  who  escaped  threatened  to  be  re- 
Ifiged.  Not  long  afterwards,  the  valley  w  as  alarmed 
lie  night  with  the  yells  of  the  Indians,  as  they  rode 
l|m  ranch  to  ranch,  stampeding  stock,  burning  houses, 
Id  killing  the  people  as  they  ran  out  to  escape  the 
Spies.    Our  ranch  house  was  plundered,  and  mother, 

I  her,  darling  Erminie,  and  our  sweet  babe,  were  all 
! prdered.    I  used  my  lance  to  the  best  advantage,  and 

II  insensible  from  wounds. 

I  'The  kind  senora  to  whose  ranch  1  had  been  taken 
t  J  me.  w  hen  I  had  recovered  consciousness,  that  1  had 
Im  found  among  the  ruins,  and  for  some  time  it  was 
lieved  that  I  could  not  recover.  Gradually,  the  hor- 
lle  scene  would  come  before  me,  and  then  it  would 
C  appear  as  a  dream  faintly  remembered.    I  asked  for 


Erminie  and  our  little  one,  but  the  merciful  senora 
would  tell  me  that  she  was  at  church,  or  visiting  a  sick 
neighbor,  well  knowing  that  it  would  drive  me  mad  to 
learn  the  truth.  Finally,  when  I  became  stronger,  she 
told  me  what  I  had  seen  in  my  delirium  —  that  the 
tragedy  was  a  reality.  We  went  to  the  churchyard, 
and  by  their  graves  1  knelt  and  prayed.  Then  came  a 
long  interval  of  brain  fever. 

"Soon  after  my  recovery,  the  kind  and  good  senora 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  mission  churchyard  by  the  side 
of  her  two  children,  who  also  had  been  killed  by  the 
Indians,  and  now  1  was  left  alone.  For  days  1  wan- 
dered along  the  banks  of  this  river.  1  strolled  down  to 
the  ocean,  but  its  solitude  was  even  more  oppressive 
than  were  the  groves  by  the  stream.  One  cannot 
escape  the  impressions  of  a  silence  which  is  as  stiii  as 
death.  I  went  up  on  the  mountain,  and  as  I  looked 
down  I  saw  the  charred  remains  of  the  walls  of  the 
Alma  Rancho.  My  mother  had  given  it  the  name  — 
Alma,  the  soul.  I  saw,  in  my  grief,  my  beloved 
Erminie,  and  our  babe.  I  asked  my- 
A  self  where  I  should  go  to  drow  n  in 
oblivion  the  sorrow  that  was  gnaw  - 
ing at  my  heart,  tormenting  it  as  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  may  lash  the  hulk 
of  a  wrecked  vessel. 

"Something  said  to  me:  4  Here  is 
the  home  of  your  people  ;  there  in  the 
churchyard  are  those  you  love,  and 
yonder  is  the  hill  upon  which  stood 
your  home  ;  they  are  sacred  to  you.' 

"  1  built  this  hut,  in  this  cool  and 
delightful  grove,  and  have  lived  here 
alone  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cent- 
ury. Each  day  I  see  the  sun  rise  and 
sink  behind  the  mountain.  1  see  the 
same  skies,  and  the  stream  runs  by 
hurrying  to  the  ocean.  One  day  is 
like  another,  only  that  each  succeed- 
ing one  seems  longer  than  the  oth- 
ers, and  every  day,  at  vespers,  I 
kneel  and  pray  yonder.  In  this  quar- 
ter of  a  century  I  have  lived  a 
thousand  years  of  sorrow,  and  not  one  day  of  hap- 
piness." 

The  aged  hermit  bowed  his  head  in  grief,  but  his 
sorrow  was  too  deep  for  tears.  His  eyes 
were  sunken,  his  features  contracted. 
As  he  sat  motionless,  muttering  a  prayer, 
his  attention  was  aroused  by  the  sweet 
chimes  of  the  vesper  bells  as  they  rang 
out  over  the  peaceful  valley  of  San  Luis 
Rey. 

"  Let  us  go,  senor,  to  the  church.    It  is 
the  hour  for  vespers  and  prayer." 

A  pathway,  sheltered  from  the  sun  by 
overhanging  boughs  of  graceful  sycamores 
that  lined  the  river  bank,  led  us  to  the 
Mission  church  of  San  Luis  Rev,  how 
magnificent  in  its  ruin.  The  old  building, 
surrounded  by  crumbling  walls  with 
ruined  arches,  presented  a  grand  picture, 
even  in  its  decay.  Pedro,  the  aged  guar- 
dian and  official  bell-ringer,  was  ringing 
out  the  chimes  which  summoned  the  faith- 
ful to  their  devotions,  an  office  which  he 
had  performed  for  many  years,  and  which 
had  descended  to  him  from  his  father. 
The  worshippers  devoutly  crossed  them- 
selves as  they  entered  the  church.  Don 
Hernando  leaned  heavily  upon  my  arm, 
and  instead  of  entering  motioned  to  the 
churchyard.  Here  the  hermit  released  my 
arm,  and  uncovering  his  head,  knelt  where 
lay  buried  his  soul's  idols.  His  tearless 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  little  cross  above 
the  name  Erminie,  and  his  lips  moved  as 
if  voicing  a  prayer. 

I  turned  away.    The  moments  passed 
slowly  by.    Still  he  remained  at  his  de- 
votions.   There  was  something  in  his  silence  that 
aroused  mv  fear,  and  approaching  him  suspiciously 
I  found  him  asleep  — the  sleep  that  knows  no  wak- 
ing. 


SAN  DIE0O  VIKWS. 


HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  YOUR  EN  ES. 

The  sight  in  most  persons  begins  to  fail  from  forty 
to  fifty  years  of  age,  as  is  evidenced  by  an  instinctive 
preference  for  large  print ;  a  seat  near  the  window  for 
reading  is  selected  ;  there  is  an  effort  to  place  the  paper 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  eye,  or  to  turn  it  so 
as  to  get  a  particular  reflection  of  the  light ;  next  the 
finger  begins  to  be  placed  under  the  line  read,  and 
there  is  a  winking  of  the  eye  as  if  to  clear  it,  or  a  look- 
ing away  at  some  distant  object  to  rest  it ;  or  the  lin- 
gers are  pressed  over  the  closed  lids  in  the  direction  of 
the  nose,  to  remove  the  tears  caused  by  straining. 

Favor  the  failing  sight  as  much  as  possible.  Look- 
ing into  a  bright  tire,  especially  a  coal  tire,  is  very 
injurious  to  the  eyes.  Looking  at  molten  iron  will 
soon  destroy  the  sight ;  reading  in  the  twilight  is  in- 
jurious to  the  eyes,  as  they  are  obliged  to  make  great 
exertion.  Reading  or  sewing  with  a  side  light  injures 
the  eyes,  as  both  eyes  should  be  exposed  to  an  equal 
degree  of  light.  The  reason  is,  the  sympathy  between 
the  eyes  is  so  great  that  if  the  pupil  of  one  is  dilated  by 
being  kept  partially  in  the  shade,  the  one  that  is  most 
exposed  cannot  contract  itself  sufficiently]  for  protec  - 
tion, and  will  ultimately  be  injured.  Those  who  wish 
to  preserve  their  sight  should  observe  the  follow  ing 
rules,  and  preserve  their  general  health  by  correct 
habit : 

First — By  sitting  in  such  a  position  as  will  allow  the 
light  to  fall  obliquely  over  the  shoulder  upon  the  page 
or  sewing. 

Second — By  not  using  the  eyes  for  such  purposes  by 
any  artificial  light. 

Third — By  avoiding  the  special  use  of  the  eves  in 
the  morning  before  breakfast. 

Fourth — By  resting  them  for  a  half  minute  or  so 
while  reading  or  sewing  or  looking  at  small  objects, 
and  by  looking  at  things  at  a  distance,  or  up  to  the 
sky,  relief  is  immediately  felt  by'so  doing. 

Fifth— Never  pick  any  collected  matter  from  the  eye- 
lashes or  corners  of  the  eyes  with  the  finger-nails  ; 
rather  moisten  it  w  ith  the  saliva  and  rub  it  away  w  ith 
the  ball  of  the  finger. 

Sixth — Frequently  pass  the  hall  of  the  linger  over 
the  closed  eyelids  toward  the  nose;  this  carries  oft  an 
excess  of  water  into  the  nose  itself  by  means  ot  the 


little  canal  which  leads  into  the  nostril  from  each  inner 
corner  of  the  eve,  this  canal  having  a  tendency  to  close 
up  in  consequence  of  the  slight  Inflammation  which 
attends  weakness  of  eyes.— Scientific  American. 
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LILLIAN  FERGUSON. 


HBy  the  time  the  current  number  of 
The  TRAVELER  goes  to  press  there 
will  be  a  genuine  hero  in  our  midst, 
for  Richmond  P.  Hobson  is  coming  to 
San  Francisco  on  his  way  to  the  Philippines 
and  will  leave  this  port  via  the  China 
steamer  route  early  in  the  new  year,  per- 
haps sooner. 

I  wonder  how  San  Francisco  women  will 
behave  themselves  when  they  come  within 
kissing  distance  of  Lieutenant  Hobson  ? 

Now,  to  tell  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth. 
I  have  been  hero-worshipping  two  men  my- 
self throughout  the  late  war.  Dewey  and 
Hobson  —  of  course.  What  American  woman 
is  there,  I'd  like  to  know,  unless  she  has  a 
heart  like  a  petrified  doorknob,  who  doesn't 
adore  the  types  of  manhood  that  these  two 
men  represent  ?  Who  can  help  applauding 
their  bravery  and  admiring  their  skill ?  Not 
I  — nor  you,  nor  any  otherAmerican,  man  or 
woman,  I  hope. 

But  when  we  adore  people  we  want  them 
to  maintain  their  dignity  before  the  world, 
and  I  for  one  am  quite  distressed  that  Lieu- 
tenant Hobson,  the  only  young  hero  I  ever 
took  the  pains  to  adore,  should  become  a 
participant  in  a  free-for-all  kissing  contest. 

It's  dreadfully  disappointing  to  haul  an 
idol  down  from  its  pedastal  and  place  it 
among  every-day  bric-a-brac.  I  am  pained 
that  Hero  Hobson  should  allow  himself  to 
be  thus  cheapened.  I  had  fancied  him  as 
miles  above  the  vanities  and  weaknesses  of 
this  world  —  a  man  of  such  sound  sense  and 
so  level  a  cranium  that,  should  pretty,  well- 
meaning,  but  silly  women  throw  themselves 
at  his  head  he  would  at  least  have  the  pres- 
ence of  mind  to  dodge  them. 

Perhaps  the  Lieutenant  is  frightfully  bored 
by  such  demonstrations  and  is  merely  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  made  an  unwilling'  martyr 
of  in  the  name  of  patriotism.  He  may 
imagine  that  he  will  be  guilty  of  impolite- 
ness if  he  refuses  ungallantly  point-blank 
to  do  this  wholesale  kissing,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  duly  wired  all  over  the  coun- 
try. If  that  is  his  idea,  he  is  making  the 
mistake  of  his  life.  No  man  is  compelled  to 
become  a  target  for  kissing  practice,  just  to 
oblige  folks. 

Imagine  George  Washington,  of  sainted 
memory,  come  to  life  and  making  a  tour  of 
his  country,  and  in  every  town  that  he 
visited  allowing  the  women  there  to  fall 
upon  his  neck  and  kiss  him  ! 

People  would  shake  their  heads  and  say. 
'•  Poor  old  chap  !  Pity  he  couldn't  stay  bur- 
ied !  We  thought  him  perfection,  and  now 
we  have  made  the  awful  discovery  that  he 
has  wheels  under  his  cocked  hat." 

I  could  weep  that  Hero  Hobson's  character 
has  revealed  this  flaw.  And  I  shall  not 
climb  chairs,  fences,  telegraph  poles  and 
tables  in  order  to  gain  a  glimpse  of  his 
handsome  face  when  he  comes  to  town. 
He  is  still  a  hero,  but  alas,  he  is  likewise  a 
man  with  a  fad,  and  that  fad  is  the  kissing 
of  strangers.  With  the  grief  of  this  dis- 
covery weighing  upon  my  spirits  like  a  ton 
of  lead,  how  can  I  bear  to  look  upon  him  ? 

So  I'll  take  the  image  of  him  down  from 
its  altitude  and  dust  the  pieces  carefully. 
My  idol  is  shattered,  'tis  true,  but  I'll  keep 
the  fragments  for  the  sake  of  the  Merrimac. 


When  Hobson  some  time  makes  his  choice 

And  weds  a  woman  fair, 
How  many  of  the  girls  he's  kissed, 

1  wonder,  will  be  there? 
Not  one,  I  trust,  for  when  he  turns 

To  kiss  his  blushing  bride. 
How  mortifying  it  would  be. 

How  galling  to  her  pride, 
To  hear  another  woman  say  : 
"  He'skissed  me. too, that  self-same  way." 

And  when  the  wife  of  Hobson  goes 

Around  with  Richmond  P.. 
To  matinees  and  other  shows. 

How  awkward  it  will  be 
For  her  to  know  that  everywhere 

Her  eye  may  chance  to  rest 
Are  faces  by  the  thousands  that 

Her  husband's  lips  have  pressed. 
Alack,  the  luckless  die  is  cast— 

My  Hero  Hobson  has  a  past ! 


any  other  American  actress.  She  was  letter- 
perfect  in  twenty  roles,  each  part  averaging 
seven  thousand  words. 

This  extraordinary  mental  feat  was  ac- 
complished at  the  cost  of  Miss  Bateman's 
reason.  The  pretty  and  ambitious  young 
actress  has  probably  sealed  her  fate  tor  the 
rest  of  her  unfortunate  life. 

Victory  Bateman  was  given  to  melancholy. 
I  have  talked  with  her  when  she  thought 
that  this  earthly  sphere  was  a  sad  and 
lonely  place  into  which  women  were  born  to 
suffer.  The  tragedy  of  the  mimic  stage  and 
the  roles  she  played  seemed  to  enter  like 
iron  into  her  soul.  She  was  unhappy  in 
love,  fragile  in  physique. 

Poor  Victory  Bateman  !  Perhaps  she  will 
find  in  a  madhouse  what  she  tailed  to  find 
outside  its  walls  —  peace  and  repose  of  mind 
and  body.  If  so;  if  after  all  her  affliction  be 
a  blessing  in  disguise,  one  can  look  with  less 
ot  commiseration  on  her  condition. 


A  SIREN. 

The  radiant  beauty  of  her  eyes 
Enslaved  his  soul.    How'could  he  tell 
That  they  were  beacon  lights  of  hell  ? 

They  shone  like  stars  of  paradise  — 

Twin  stars  of  some  fair,  heavenly  place  : 
Yet  when,  erewhile,  he  lay  at  rest, 
A  bullet  wound  within  his  breast, 

They  smiled  into  his  rival's  face. 


LETHE. 

Life's  fleeting  joys  are  strangelv  sweet,  and 
yet 

It  must  be  sweeter  still,  when  all  is  past. 
To  creep  within  earth's  narrow  groove  at 
last 

And  close  the  eyes  in  slumber,  and  forget. 


Somebody  has  broken  loose  again  in  type 
with  a  bunch  of  rules  labeled  "  Good  Ad- 
vice," laid  down  for  women  to  follow.  Here 
are  some  sample  packages: 

"Girls,  don't  marry  a  man  for  money,  or 
position,  or  anything  but  love." 

••  You  may  think  that  money  can  bring 
you  all  you  desire,  but  it  can't." 


in  the  hope  that  they  will  reach  the  trustful 
eyes  of  the  Young  Girl. 
"The  Young  Girl  certainly  needs  advice  of 
some  sort.   When  she  marries  for  better  or 
lor  worse  she  is  too  romantically 
imbued  with  roseate  notions  to  rea- 
Hl  S      lizethe  terrible  meaning  of  the  vows 
KB  1 1    '  she  takes  at  the  altar.   She  hon- 
*  j  estly  and  earnestly  believes  in  the 

l/lll1  1  beauty  and  poetry  of  "  sharing  the 
last  cfust"  with  the  man  she  loves, 
Should  adverse  fortune  bring  them 
to  that  dry  and  butterless  extrem- 
ity. Bless  her  devoted  little  heart ! 
One  could  cry  over  her— and  why? 
Because  the  awakening  from  that  youth- 
ful trance  of  hers  is  so  cruel  when  it  comes. 

The  "  last  crust "  theory  is  rather  a  pretty 
one  — in  books.  Practically  it  is  rubbish, 
and  the  Young  Girl  should  know  it  by  its 
right  name. 

Love  is  the  divine  passion  —  the  greatest 
blessing  or  the  greatest  curse  that  may  come 
into  the  life  of  man  or  woman.  But  mar- 
riage, the  legal  union  of  hearts  and  hands, 
is  more  or  less  of  a  business  arrangement, 
in  that  it  involves  the  support  of  a  wife  and 
children,  and  without  money  the  family  root 
cannot  be  kept  over  the  family's  heads,  nor 
the  larder  provided  with  the  necessities,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  comforts  of  life. 

It  is  gambling  with  fate  for  a  girl  to  marry 
a  poor  null. 

If  he  possess  good  health  and  has  the 
requisite  force  of  character  he  may  go  ahead 
and  accomplish  that  which  will"  make  her 
proud  of  him.  and  glad  that  she  staked  her 
chances  of  happiness  upon  him. 

But  if  ill  health  be  his  portion  in  that  un- 
tried existence  which  they  face  together,  or 
if  he  prove  a  financial  failure,  either  through 
lack  of  ability,  through  laziness,  or  because 
of  that  disappointing  condition  of  things 
called  "bad  luck,"  the  chances  are  a  hun- 
dred to  one  that  she  will  in  time  see  her 
mistake  and  say  to  herself :  "  It  was,  in- 
deed, gambling  "with  fate  to  marrv  for  love 
alone  — and  I  have  lost." 

Girls,  don't  take  chances  in  matrimony. 
Marry  for  love  by  all  means  —  but  manage 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  man  who  has  at  least 
enough  money  to  keep  you  cosy  and  com- 
fortable when  the  rainy  day  arrives.  A  man 
need  not  be  rich  in  order  to  wed,  but  he 
should  be  safely  provided  with  worldlv 
goods.  ,i  .-.  n 

^Poverty  is  a  hideous  thing.  It  eats  at  the 
very  heart  of  love.  And  why  not  ?  How 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  For  what  do  povertv 
and  the  "  last  crust  "  fallacy  mean  ? 

They  mean  days  and  nights  of  mental 
worry,  physical  strain,  physical  discom- 
forts, hourly  self-sacrifice,  and  the  belittle- 
ing  of  the  soul  by  a  hard,  narrowing,  pitiless 
system  of  scheming  economy. 

Which  would  you  rather  do,  my  dear 
Young  Girl  — endure  the  mockery  of' gilded 
halls  as  described  in  the  paragraph  above 


Al-HORMA  PEPPER  TREE. 


The  news  comes  from  New  York  that  Vic- 
tory Bateman  has  been  taken  by  her  mother 
to  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  the  direct  and 
inevitable  result  of  over-work.  Miss  Bate- 
man had  aimed  to  memorize  more  plays  than 


"  It  can  buy  a  good  manv  things,  but  it 
can  never  purchase  contentment  for  vour 
mind  and  soul." 

••  It  may  bring  temporary  smiles  to  your 
face,  but  it  will  leave  great  shadows  in  vour 
heart." 

•'  It  may  do  for  a  while.  You  may  revel  in 
gilded  halls,  and  be  lost  in  the  gidd'v  rounds 
of  pleasure,  but  a  time  will  come  when  these 
things  will  be  a  hollow  mockery  to  you." 

"  A  woman  who  turns  her'  back  upon 
wealth  and  takes  the  man  of  her  choice  who 
is  poor  may  miss  some  of  the  luxuries  of 
life,  but  she  will  be  happy." 

These  pearls  of  wisdom,  falling  from  an 
anonymous  source  in  a  current  magazine, 
are  a  bit  off-color.  One  grows  weary  of  such 
platitudes,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  fad  with 
certain  people  who  have  access  to  printers' 
ink  to  spring  them  upon  the  reading  public 


quoted,  or  scrub  your  kitchen  floor  yourself 
in  order  that  the  rent  money  may  be' saved  ? 

It  is  easier  to  love  a  man  who  can  provide 
you  with  the  things  that  women  enjoy —  and 
it  is  not  reprehensible  to  enjoy  new  gowns, 
a  handsome  house,  fine  carpets,  and  the 
benefits  of  travel  abroad  — than  it  is  to  love 
one  who  can  give  you  only  the  dry  husks  of 
life,  shabby  clothes,  second-hand  furniture, 
and  your  carfare. 

Crusts  are  all  right  for  heroines  in  books. 
Porterhouse  steaks  —  with  turkey  and 
chicken  occasionally  —  are  better  for  flesh 
and  blood  heroines.  The  book  heroines  are 
fiction,  mv  dear  — vou  are  fact.  Remember 
that. 

It  is  pleasanter.  more  enobling  to  both  of 
you,  to  sit  in  those  same  gilded  halls  and 
play  the  piano  or  guitar  to  the  man  of  your 
choice  than  it  is  to  live  in  a  cluttered-up 


little  dry  goods  box  around  the  corner  of  a 
noisy  street  in  a  cheap  neighborhood  and 
play  soapy  tunes  over  a  washtub  with  his 

socks. 

If  I  had  a  daughter  to  love  and  worry 
about  I  should  pray  on  mv  knees  every  i 
night  to  the  committee  above  mv  head  that 
is  meeting  and  apportioning  the  matrimonial 
destinies  of  Young  Girls  — for  vou  know  we  ■ 
are  told  that  matches  are  made'  in  heaven 

And  what  would  I  petition  that  angelic 
body  for?  I  would  prav  to  it  to  bestow  a 
rich  husband  upon  my  dear  child. 


There's  a  new-fangled  directory  in  pros- 
pect for  San  Francisco.  It  promises  to  be  1 
one  of  the  evils  of  iSgg  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  endure  beforehand.  Its  emissaries 
are  abroad  in  the  field,  toiling  earlv  and  late 
tt.  secure  names,  and  of  all  extraordinary 
affairs  that  the  ingenuitv  ot  man  may  per- 
petrate in  the  city  directory  line,  this  volume 
now  undergoing  slow  and  painful  compila- 1 
tion  is  by  all  odds  the  queerest. 

Of  course,  city  directories  are  as  much  of 
a  necessity  and  universal  blessing  as  are 
municipal  street  lights  and  electric  cars— 
we  feel  that  we  cannot  possibly  worry 
through  life  without  them.  But  tliis  sane, 
sensible,  practical,  and  altogether  commend^ 
able  book  has  an  ambitious  rival,  and  I  for 
one  see  no  earthly  use  for  its  existence.  Its 
agents  are  industriously  ringing  doorbells, 
asking  embarrassing  questions,  and  trving 
to  drag  family  skeletons  to  light,  and  if  this 
be  an  agreeable  wav  of  earning  money,  it  is 
well  enough,  no  doubt,  for  them  to  do  so, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  thrown  to  the  cold, 
damp  pavement. 

( >ne  ol  the  agents  of  the  New-fangled 
Directory  called  upon  me  the  other  day. 

"City  directory."  he  said  briefly,  prepar- 
ing to  perpetuate  a  fresh  batch  of  names  at 
the  point  of  a  stubby  pencil. 

I  gave  him  my  name. 

"Married,  divorced,  widow,  or  grass 
widow  ?  "  he  chirped. 

"  Sir!  "  I  exclaimed  in  the  indignant  tone 
of  a  heroine  in  melodrama  when  she  is  about 
to  say  :  "  Unhand  me,  villain !  " 

"  That's  what  I  want  to  know,"  he  re- 
peated airily. 

"  Why" 

"  Because  it  is  necessary." 

"  Necessary  to  ask  impertinent  questions?  i 
Since  when  "has  a  city  directory  been  a 
matrimonial   agencv   and    divorce   court  I 

record  ?  " 
"Oh.  this  is  something  new." 
"  Evidently." 

"  I  will  explain  it  a  little  and  perhaps  you 
will  understand." 

This  last  remark  sealed  the  young  man's  i 
doom.    "  He  would  explain  it  a  little  and  i 
perhaps   I   would   understand."  Indeed! 
Earth  hath  no  fury  like  a  woman  patronized,  i 
For  fully  fifteen  minutes  I  did  my  level  best  > 
to  make  the  agent  of  the  New-fangled  wish 
lie  had  never  left  home  and  mother.    I  asked  • 
him  every  conceivable  and  unanswerable 
question  that  I  could  think  of.  Particularly 
did  I  dwell  upon  the  injustice  of  the  scheme 
to  the  much-divorced  element  of  society,of 
which  there  is  so  large  a  contingent  in 
California. 

"  You  say,"  said  I.  "  that  you  place  after 
every  woman's  name  an  explanatory  clause 
relating  to  divorce,  widowhood,  and  grass- 
widowhood  ?  This  must  increase  your  direc- 
tory to  mam  moth  proportions.  Even  without 
this  interesting  innovation  of  family  history 
it  is  now  difficult  to  abbreviate  sufficiently 
to  cram  name,  business  and  address  into  a 
line.  And  if  you  insist  upon  placing  after 
every  divorcee's  and  widow's  name  the  ini- 
tials'of  her  ex  and  departed  husband,  how 
shall  you  manage  it  when  you  are  classify- 
ing those  who  have  been  through  the  divorce 
court  half  a  dozen  times  ?  Have  you  per- 
fected your  system  to  cope  with  this  emer- 
gency ?   Will'the  record  run  like  this  : 

"  '  Doe,  Mrs.  Mary,  ex  John  Doe,  ex 
Richard  Roe.  ex  ' 

The  agent  looked  confused.  "  I  would  use 
only  the  last  husband's  name  in  such  a 
case."  he  interrupted,  shifting  from  one  foot 
to  the  other  uneasily. 

"  Only  the  latest  ?  Yet  according  to  your 
statement  the  main  object  of  your  directory 
is  to  facilitate  the  finding  of  persons  who 
may  have  had  property  left  to  them,  or  who 
have  eluded  their  creditors  by  a  change  of 
names.  Now,  I  am  not  expecting  to  derive 
any  benefit  from  this  brilliant  plan  myself— 
it  isn't  likely  that  lawyers  are  now  scouring 
the  country  to  locate  nie  as  heiress  to  avast 
sum.  Nor  have  I  creditors  on  my  trail.  But 
I  keenly  feel,  in  the  cause  of  society,  the 
great  injustice  of  your  method  toward  the 
balance  of  the  list  when  a  woman  has  had  a 
series  of  husbands.  Whv  should  they  be 
left  out  in  the  cold  ?  They  may  be  entitled 
to  the  distinction  of  being  immortalized  in 
your  handy  (though  undoubtedly  cumber- 
some l  City  Directory  and  Annual  Record  of 
Matrimonial  Blunders,  yet  you  ignore  " 

But  here  the  agent,  concluding  that  it  was 
not  so  easy  as  he  had  thought  to  make  me 
understand,  fled  my  doorstep. 
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ITEMS. 


MALDEN.  Mass.,  Dec.  19,  1898. 
n|  WM.  V.  BRYAN.  San  Francisco.  Cal.: 
EAR  SIR  —  I  desire  to  renew  mv  sub- 
tption  to  THE  TRAVELER  at  the  present 
t  and  to  avail  myself  of  the  offer  of  the 
I  aldorf  Cook  Book."  I  don't  remember 
t  n  mv  subscription  expires,  but  would 
Lli  you  extend  it  another  year.  1  think 
Si  TRAVELER  maintains  its  high  degree 
ikcellence.  and  am  glad  to  see  each  num- 
5ns  it  arrives.  It  is  as  nice  a  publication 
e  would  wish  to  see.   On  showing  it 


friend  of  mine,  he  was  so  delighted  with 
tine  half-tones  that  he  wanted  to  sub- 
e  for  it  on  the  spot,  and  I  herewith  take 
sure  in  sending  you  his  subscription, 
ju  could  afford  to  send  him  the  Christ- 
number  with  the  "Cook  Book  "  it  would 
uch  appreciated. 

herewith  enclose  S2.00  for  the  two  sub- 
ptions.         Yours  Very  Truly, 

JESSE  W.  SARGENT. 


THE  BLUE  BOOK  FOR  ISoo. 

ur  Society  Blue  Book,  just  issued,  is  be- 
J  question  the  handsomest  and  most 
prehensive  yet  published.  A  novel  idea 
been  introduced  in  segregating  the 
ous  departments  in  different  tints  of 
neled  paper,  which  not  only  adds  to  the 
ance  of  the  work  but  facilitates  the 
v  location  of  any  department  to  be  con- 
ed. The  Blue  Book  is  published  by 
s.  C.  Hoag,  22,  Post  Street.  San  Fran- 
).  and  can  be  had  for  S^.oo  per  copy.  It 
•ally  a  most  valuable  publication,  con- 
ing information  about  various  clubs, 
sties,  associations,  theaters,  etc..  that 
be  obtained  from  no  other  source.  Much 
it  is  due  to  Jared  J.  Hoag.  the  compiler. 
iell-Rollins  Co.,  the  printers  and  book- 
ers, and  to  the  Claussenius  Co.  for  the 
:olor  work  appearing  in  the  book. 


West-American  Cone-Bearers"  is  the 
of  a  book  just  issued  by  Prof.  J.  G. 
mon,  the  celebrated  botanist.  It  con- 
s  over  one  hundred  pages,  is  profusely 
trated,  and  treats  exhaustively  of  the 
f  species  of  cone-bearing  trees  in  North- 
t  America.  Those  interested  in  this  sub- 
will  find  this  little  book  both  interesting 
valuable.  Bound  in  cloth.  Price  Si. 00 
rof.  Lemmon.  Oakland.  Cal. 


A  NOVEL  PUBLICATION. 

ider  the  title  of  "  Sinaloa  lllustrado," 
ry  comprehensive  work  on  the  State  of 
loa.  Mexico,  has  just  been  published  by 
J.  R.  Southworth.  It  is  profusely  illus- 
d,  and  is  printed  in  both  Spanish  and 
ish.  containing  a  very  exhaustive  re- 
1  of  the  resources  of  that  interesting 
itry.  It  contains  132  pages,  10x13 
es,  is  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and 
be  obtained  for  $2. so  per  copy  by  ad- 
sing  Mr.  Southworth,  No.  23  First 
1st,  San  Francisco. 


KEY  TO  SUCCESSFUL  DOMESTIC 
FINANCING. 

The  secret  of  domestic  finance  is  to  make 
le  money  go  a  long  way,"  writes  Frances 
ns  in  an  article  "About  Men,"  in  the 
lary  "  Ladies  Home  Journal."   "  The 
ixiom  about  saving  the  pennies  and  let- 
the  pounds  take  care  of  themselves  is 
the  natural  policy  of  Americans ;  only 
rugal  Scotch  and  French  know  that  rule 
eart.   But  women  could  learn  it  better 
1  men,  because  their  minds  dwell  more 
irally  upon  little  things.    If  they  are 
ly  great  financiers  they  are  frequently 
llessful  small  financiers.    Make  a  woman 
fclonsible  for  an  allowance  and  she  feels 
•  interest  of  a  junior  partner;  pay  her 
I  ,  and  she  is  put  on  the  footing  of  an  in- 
llr.  There  is  a  feeling  of  ignominy  about 
ling  a  man  for  car  fare,  fifty  cents,  five 
Iprs,  or  even  a  hundred  dollars,  disagree- 
I  beyond  expression  to  a  woman  with  any 
le  or  independence.  Now  that  women  are 
■king  more  for  themselves  than  in  the 
B,  independence  is  becoming  naturally  a 
■I  of  their  creed.   This  independence  can- 
mbe  choked  out." 


ttle  Tommy- 
come  here.' 


'  Sister  May  likes  to  have 


r.  Simperling— "  Aw,  indeed  !  How  do 
know  that  ? " 

Well,  people  always  like  what  makes 
1  glad,  don't  they  ?  " 
Generally.    But  how  do  you  know  I 
e  her  glad  ? " 

I  heard  her  tellin'  one  of  the  other  girls 
ay  that  she  just  had  to  laugh  every  time 
looked  at  you." 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD. 


nooDs. 

MARTHA  T.  TYLER. 

When  violets  fold  their  leaves  about 

The  shadows  of  the  yew. 
Or  star  the  grasses  in  and  out 

Beneath  the  April  blue  — 
I  know  not  why  my  heart  is  stirred 

With  sense  of  sudden  pain. 
For  through  the  song  ol  brook  and  bird 

I  hear  the  winter  rain  ; 
The  rain. 

The  bitter,  beating  rain ! 

But  when  the  skies  are  wild  and  harsh. 

Above  the  blackened  hedge, 
When  north  winds  blow  across  the  marsh. 

To  shake  the  straggling  sedge. 
When  snows  are  falling  in  the  pine. 

And  birds  forget  to  sing  — 
Ah,  then  this  wayward  heart  of  mine 

Will  only  dream  of  spring; 
Of  spring, 

Of  laughter-loving  spring. 


EVENING. 

EDWARD  POLLOCK. 

The  air  is  chill  and  the  hour  grows  late. 
And  the  clouds  come  in  through  the  Golden 
Gate ; 

Phantom  fleets  they  seem  to  me, 
From  a  shoreless  and  unsounded  sea ; 
Thin  shadowy  spars  and  misty  sails 
Unshattered  have  weathered  a  thousand 
gales. 

Slow  wheeling,  lo,  in  squadrons  gray 
They  part  and  hasten  across  the  bay, 
Each  to  its  anchorage  finding  way. 
Where  the  hills  of  Sausalito  swell 
Many  in  gloom  may  shelter  well : 
And  others,  behold,  unchallenged  pass 
By  the  silent  guns  of  Alcatraz. 
No  greetings  of  thunder  and  flame  exchange 
The  armed  isle  and  the  cruisers  strange. 
Their  meteor  flags,  so  widely  flown. 
Were  blazoned  in  a  world  unknown; 
So,  charmed  from  war,  or  wind,  or  tide. 
Along  the  quiet  wave  they  glide. 
What  bear  these  ships  ?    What  news.  \\  haf 
freight 

Do  they  bring  us  through  the  Golden  Gate  ? 
Sad  echoes  to  words  in  gladness  spoken. 
And  withered   hopes  to  the  poor  heart 

broken. 
Oh,  how  many  a  venture  we 
Have  rashly  sent  to  the  shoreless  sea  ! 
******** 
The  air  is  chill  and  the  day  grows  late, 
And  the  clouds  come  in  through  the  Golden 

Gate. 

Freighted  with  sorrow;  chilled  with  woe; 
But  these  shapes  that  cluster,  dark  and  low, 
To-morrow  shall  be  all  aglow  ! 
In  the  blaze  of  the  coming  morn,  these  mists 
Whose  weight  mv  heart  in  vain  resists 
Will  brighten  and  shine  and  soar  to  heaven 
In  thin  white  robes,  like  souls  forgiven. 
For  heaven  is  kind,  and  everything, 
As  well  as  a  winter,  has  its  spring. 
So.  praise  to  God.  who  brings  the  day 
That  shines  our  regrets  and  fears  away. 
For  the  blessed  morn  I  can  watch  and  wait 
While  the  clouds  come  in  through  the  Golden 
Gate. 


CALIFORNIA. 

CHARLES  WARREN  STODDARD. 

Oh  thou,  my  best  beloved !    My  pride,  my 
boast, 

Stretching  thv  glorious  length  along  the 
West : 

Within  the  girdle  of  thy  sun-lit  coast, 
From  pine  to  palm,  from  palm  to  every 
crest, 

All  fruits,  all  flowers,  all  cereals  are  blest. 
And  there  the  precious  hearts  still  spared  to 
me 

Beckon:  and  there  my  holy  dead  find  rest — 
Under  the  Mountain  Lone,  the  Calvary, 
Fanned  by  the  winds  that  sweep  the  Occi- 
dental sea. 

•  ••***•* 
Oh  California  !   Dowered  with  the  clime  of 
climes, 

At  thy  fair  feet  the  alien  heapeth  spoil : 
The  poet  chanteth  thee  in  praiseful  rhymes  ; 
He  sees  the  banner  of  thy  fate  uncoil  — 
A  thousand  cities  springing  from  thy  soil. 
Born  of  young  hopes,  but  nurtured  in  the 
brawn, 

Wrought  by  the  brave  and  tireless  hands 
of  toil, 

To  house  a  nobler  race  when  we  are  gone  — 
A  race  prophetical,  that  bides  the  coming 
dawn. 


•■  I  know  you  have  been  defeated  for  cons- 
table," said  the  candidate's  wife,  as  he 
crawled  in  at  2:30  A.  M.,  very  quietly. 

"  I'd  like  to  know  what  you  know  about 
it,"  he  snapped. 

"Well,  you  didn't  come  tearing  up  stairs 
and  invite  me  to  salute  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States." 


THAT  REMINDS  ME. 


"This  new  play.  'Cyrano  de  Bergerac,' 
seems  to  be  a  sporting  production," 
"  Why?" 

"  It  has  won  by  a  nose." 

%* 

Visitor  (in  insane  asylum)— "And  this 
poor  fellow  is  the  father  of  triplets.  Win- 
does  he  continually  call  for  a  gun  ?  " 

Attendant—"  He  thinks  he  sees  a  stork, 
mum." 

*** 

Uncle  Hiram—"  They  say  the  sun  never 
sets  on  the  British  Empire." 

Aunt  Hannah—"  Doesn't  it.  now  ?  and  we 
have  such  magnificent  sunsets  over  here  !  " 

*** 

Professor—"  Too  bad  !  One  of  my  pupils, 
to  whom  I  have  given  two  courses  of  in- 
struction in  the  cultivation  of  the  memory, 
has  forgotten  to  pay  me,  and  the  worst  of  it 
is  I  can't  remember  his  namt ." 

* 

Engrossing  Clerk  (Ohio  Legislature)— 
"  Here  is  this  bill  proposing  to  restrict  mar- 
riage to  persons  of  sound  bodies  and  sane 
minds  ;  how  shall  I  entitle  it  ?  " 

Married  Solon — "An  act  prohibiting  matri- 
mony." 

*** 

"  1  suppose,  this  season,"  said  the  Elastic 
Skin  Man,  "  you'll  go  as  a  Cuban  reconcen- 
trado  ?  " 

"  Bah  !  "  said  the  Living  Skeleton,  "  you're 
outdated.  I'm  just  a  plain,  ordinary  United 
States  Volunteer,  returned  from  camp." 

*»* 

Hewitt — "  That  hotel  clerk  queered  him- 
self last  night." 

Jewett — "  How  was  that  ?  " 

Hewett — "A  lady  he  was  calling  upon 
happened  to  say  that  her  foot  was  asleep, 
and  he  absent-mindedly  asked  her  what 
time  she  would  have  it  called." 


Germantown  doctor — "  I  suppose  you  are 
very  glad  that  your  husband  is  entirely 
cured  of  his  rheumatism  ?  " 

Fashionable  lady — "  Yes,  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  be,  but  from  now  on  we  will  have 
to  guess  at  the  weather  or  buy  a  barometer 
if  his  bones  quit  aching  before  a  damp 
spell." 

"V 

First  Drummer — ■•  Holy  Omaha  !  but  this 
is  a  cold  room  !  I'll  blow  that  landlord  sky- 
high  in  the  morning." 

Second  Drummer—"  Don't  you  do  it.  If 
you  kick  he'll  be  sure  to  charge  us  extra  for 
cold  storage." 

*»* 

"What  is  that  French  officer  so  excited 
and  angry  about  ?  " 

"Some' one,  intending  to  be  complimen- 
tary, spoke  of  him  as  having  forged  his  way 
to  the  front." 

*.* 

••  I  hear  you  have  a  little  sister  at  your 
house,"  said  a  Chicago  grocer  to  a  small 
boy  the  other  day. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Johnny. 

"  Do  you  like  that  ?  "  was  queried. 

"  I  wish  it  was  a  boy,'1  said  Johnnie,  "  so 
I  could  play  '  mibs  '  with  him,  an'  baseball, 
an'  tag.  an'  all  those  things  when  he  got 
bigger." 

"  Well."  said  the  storekeeper,  "  why  don't 
you  exchange  your  little  sister  for  a  boy  ?  " 

Johnny  reflected  for  a  minute.  Then  he 
said,  rather  sorrowfully:  "  We  can't  now. 
It's  too  late.   We've  used  her  four  days." 

V 

"  Here,  you've  been  telling  me  all  along," 
said  the  bright-faced  young  wife,  "what  a 
wonderful  cook  vour  mother  was.  and  now 
your  Aunt  Jane  lias  just  told  me  that  your 
father  was  a  chronic  dyspeptic." 

"  Well,  you  see,"  the  young  husband  mur- 
mured, with  a  deep  sigh,  "mother  learned 
by  practising  on  father." 


could  you  bring  yourself  to  marry 
m  who  smoked  cigarettes?"  thev 


"  But  cc 

a  woman  who  smoked  cigarettes 
asked  the  young  man  who  had  insisted  that 
women  had  a  right  to  smoke  if  they  chose. 

"  No.  I  have  enough  people  begging  my 
cigarettes  now." 

••• 

"  How's  your  town  coming  along.  Doc- 
tor ?  "  was  asked  of  the  young  physician 
who  hails  from  a  rural  village. 

"Doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected," 
replied  the  doctor,  who  is  assiduously  culti- 
vating a  professional  air.  "  It  is  beginning 
to  show  symptoms  of  a  couple  of  new  busi- 
ness blocks  and  a  bigger  scnoolhouse." 


Teacher—"  Miss  Street,  can  you  tell  me 
what  is  most  peculial  111  the  hatching  "I  the 

cuckoo  ?  " 

Miss  Street  (doubtfully  1— "  It  generally 
builds  its  nest  in  a  clock." 


OUR  SUNNY  SOUTH 

Has  many  fine  hotels,  but  if  you  want 
the  one  that  is  most  central,  conducted 
on  strictly  first-class  principles,  stop  at 

THE  HOLLENBECK, 

Second  and  Spring  Streets, 
LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

Both  European  and  American  Plan.  Newly 
renovated  and  up-to-date  in  every 
particular. 


A.  C.  BILICKE  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


PASO  ROBLES  HOTEL, 

PASO  ROBLES,  CALIFORNIA. 
OTTO  E.  NEVER,  PROPRIETOR 

UNDER  NEW  AND  EXPERIENCED 
MANAGEMENT. 


ORE  A  TEST  HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE 
RESORT  ON  THE  COAST. 

Cures  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia.  Pen  Paralysis. 
Kidney  and  Stomach  Troubles,  and  nil 
Skin  Diseases, 
RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN. 
HOT  MUD  AND  SULPHUR  BATHS. 
SULPHUR,  IRON  AND  SODA  SPRINGS. 

New  Hold  and  Cottages.  Paid  Orchestra. 

Camping  Privileges. 

DRINK  PASO  ROBLES  SODA  WATER. 

I  Home  * 
I  Comforts 

Are  rarely  to  be  obtained  at  a  restau- 
rant, but  H  Is  just  this  feature  that 
has  ma Je  ours  popular. 

^"SWAIN'S". 

the  mm  1  mum  lings  are  refined,  i  omfortable  w 
and  attractive.    We  employ  the  best  of 
chefs,  and  our  service  is  neat,  tasty  and 
prompt. 

213  Sutter  Street, 


NEAR  Kearny.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Tahlc  clllotc,  $1.00,  5  to  8  p.  m. 


CALIFORNIA  A.  ,,.  chlshirp., 

UNDERTAKING  CO.      Pres  ani 

FINEST  FUNERAL  PARLORS  IN  THE  city. 
Tel.  Main  971     S.  W.  cor.  Stockton  &  Geary  Sti 
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PERSONATING   MARK  "TWAIN. 


A  (,o()|)  ANECDOTE  RETOLD. 


NCE  upon  a  distant  time  Mark  Twain,  the 
American  humorist,  was  adv  ertised  to  lecture 
in  the  town  of  Glochester,  but  for  some  rea- 
son failed  to  get  around.  In  the  emergency 
the  lecture  committee  decided  to  employ  the  Hon.  De 
Shame  Hornet  to  deliver  his  celebrated  address  on  tem- 
perance, but  this  arrangement  was  made  at  the  last 
moment,  so  that  bills  announcing  it  could  not  be  circu- 
lated, and  the  audience  assembled  expecting  to  listen  to 
the  celebrated  innocent. 

Nobody  in  town  knew  Mark,  or  had  ever  heard  him 
lecture,  but  they  had  got  into  the  notion  that  he  was 
irrisistibly  funny,  and  so  came  prepared  to  laugh. 
Even  those  on  the  platform,  except  the  chairman,  did 
not  know  Mr.  Hornet  from  Mark  Twain,  and  so,  when 
he  w  as  introduced,  everybody  took  it  for  granted  that 
Hornet  was  Mark  Twain's  real  name. 

Mr.  Hornet  began  to  speak.  "  Intemperance,"  said 
he,  "  is  the  curse  of  this  country." 

The  audience  burst  into  a  merry  laugh.  He  knew 
it  could  not  be  at  his  remark,  so  thought  that  some- 
thing must  be  wrong  with  his  clothes.  Turning  around 
he  asked  the  chairman  if  he  were  all  right,  and  got 
"  yes  "  for  an  answer.    Then  he  went  on  : 

"It  breaks  up  happy  homes — "  (still  louder  mirth), 
"it  is  carrying  young  men  down  to  death  and  hell." 
Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  perfect  roar  and  ap- 
plause. 

The  lecturer  began  to  get  excited.  He  was  certain 
now  that  they  were  guying  him,  but  he  proceeded  : 

"  We  must  crush  the  serpent !  " 

There  was  a  tremendous  howl  of  laughter.  Hornet 
couldn't  stand  it  any  longer. 

"What  I  am  saying  is  gospel  truth  !  "  he  cried. 

The  audience  doubled  itself  over  with  mirth.  Hornet 
turned  to  a  man  on  the  stage  and  said  : 

"  Do  you  see  anything  ridiculous  in  my  remarks  or 
behavior?  " 

"Yes — ha,  ha  !  It's  funny — ha,  ha!  Go  on,"  cried 
the  laughing  man. 

"  This  is  an  insult,"  cried  Hornet,  dancing  wildly 
about.  More  laughter  was  followed  by  cries  of,  "  Go 
on,  Twain." 

Then  the  chairman  caught  on,  rose  and  explained 
the  situation.  The  men  on  the  stage  suddenly  quit 
laughing  and  turned  very  red.  The  people  in  the 
audience  looked  at  each  other,  blushed  stupidly  and 


RESORT  ITEMS. 

Redondo  Beach,  one  of  the  pleasantest  seaside  re- 
sorts of  Southern  California,  occupies  a  position  of  ad- 
vantage in  its  proximity  to  Los  Angeles,  the  southern 
metropolis,  which  is  further  augmented  by  the  posses- 
sion of  one  of  the  most  elegant  little  hotels  in  the 
West.  H.  R.  Warner,  the  genial  host  who  presides 
over  the  destinies  of  this  hostelry,  has  been  having  a 
regular  fall  housecleaning,  incident/illy  adding  steam 
heat,  private  baths  and  several  other  little  accessories 
of  comfort.  He  believes  he  has  a  pretty  good  start  to 
draw  to,  and  expects  to  get  a  full  house. 

Redondo  offers  many  attractions  to  the  winter  guest. 
It  is  as  delightful  a  place  as  one  will  find  in  a  lifetime. 
There  are  also  many  minor  inducements,  such  as  tine 
hunting  and  fishing,  beautiful  drives,  golf  links  and 
et  ceteras  sufficient  to  complete  a  perfect  round  of  poten- 
tial pleasures. 


The  Arlington  Hotel,  at  Santa  Barbara,  is  now  in 
first-class  condition  for  the  best  of  the  tourist  trade. 
The  hotel  was  closed  this  fall  for  about  four  months, 
during  which  time  most  extensive  improvements  were 
made.  Among  the  most  important  will  be  the  com- 
plete new  system  of  plumbing  throughout,  the  addi- 
tion of  forty  new  bathrooms,  and  a  new  passenger 
elevator,  something  the  Arlington  has  not  heretofore 
enjoyed.  The  climate  at  Santa  Barbara  is  superb,  and 
surf  bathing  is  a  luxury  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  A 
month  or  two  at  the  Arlington  will  never  be  regretted 
by  the  most  exacting  individual,  for  the  hotel  is  per- 
fect, the  climate  beyond  criticism,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties for  sport  and  recreation  are  without  number.  Mr. 
E.  P.  Dunn,  the  proprietor,  anticipates  a  lively  season, 
especially  for  the  next  few  months. 


The  Hotel  El  Carmelo  at  Pacific  Grove  is  one  of  the 
most  restful  retreats  in  Northern  California.  It  is  but 
a  short  distance  by  car  line  from  the  famous  Hotel  del 
Monte.  The  diversions  at  Pacific  Grove  are  numerous, 
including  the  best  of  boating,  bathing  and  fishing,  and 
some  of  the  prettiest  drives  in  the  State. 


A  MOUNTAIN  RESORT  IN  SOUTHERN   CALIFORNIA  ;   ElEVATION,  4,800  FEET 

quit  laughing.  And  then  nothing  in  the  country  was 
madder  than  that  Hornet.  "  Never,"  declared  he,  "did 
I  get  into  a  town  so  entirely  populated  with  asses  and 
idiots."  Saying  which  he  left  the  hall.  That  is  how 
Glochester  went  to  bed  without  hearing  Twain. 


English  lawyers  do  not  often  die  millionaires.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  compiled  by  the  "  Daily  Telegraph," 
the  estates  of  thirty-seven  judges  who  had  died  during 
the  last  five  or  six  years  averaged  $215,000,  that  of 
twenty  barristers,  $458,000,  and  that  of  forty.-four 
solicitors,  $585,000  each. 


CALIFORNIA   ART  POTTERY. 

Julilor  Traveler— DEAR  SIR  :  In  an  article  over 
my  signature  published  in  your  December  issue,  en- 
titled "  Art  in  California  Clay,"  I  made  the  statement 
that  the  discovery  of  the  value  of  California's  clay 
deposits  and  their  manufac- 
ture into  art  forms  was  due 
to  the  research  and  indus- 
try of  Mrs.  Linna  Irelan. 
My  attention  has  since  then 
been  called  to  the  fact,  of 
which  I  was  of  course  una- 
ware, that  this  credit  be- 
longs to  Mr.  W.  H.  H. 
Graves,  a  resident  of  Oak- 
land. I  therefore  desire  to 
correct  an  erroneous  state- 
ment—made by  me,  how- 
ever, in  good  faith. 

Mrs.  Irelan  deserves  much 
praise  for  what  she  has  ac- 
complished, although  she 
did  not  originate  the  man- 
ufacture of  art  pottery  on 
this  coast.    Mr.  Graves 
has  specimens  of  his  work 
made  fourteen  years  ago  in 
Oakland,   Mr.    Alexander  William  Robertson,  now 
associated  w  ith  Mrs.  Irelan,  being  then  in  his  employ, 
as  seen  by  the  initials  that  accompany  the  date  upon 
the  vases  and  steins  turned  out  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Graves  did  not  carry  on  the  work,  owing  to  the 
unfortunate  failure  of  capitalists  to  advance  the  sum 
necessary  to  foster  art  matters  in  the  Athens  of  the 
Pacific.  The  industry,  languishing  tor  years  and  un- 
known to  the  general  public  to  have  ever  existed,  has 
been  taken  in  hand  by  Mrs.  Irelan  and  Mr.  Robertson, 
and  all  lovers  of  art  will  join  in  wishing  them  success 
for  California's  sake.  J.  R.  HEATH. 


THE   PRINCE  OF   PASSENGER  AGENTS. 

Who  is  there  in  this  w  ide  world  who  has  passed  II 
through  San  Francisco  en  route  to  or  from  Oriental 
ports  that  has  not  personally  known  or  heard  of  Tom 
D.  McKay?    Tom,  as  he  is  affectionately  termed  by 
those  who  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaint- 


ance and  hospitality,  made  his  debut  in  San  Francisco 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and  was  celebrated  for  the 
successful  energy  with  which  he  handled  the  trans- 
portation business  of  the  lines  he  represented  from 
time  to  time.  For  many  years  before  accepting  his 
present  prominent  position  in  the  far  East  Mr.  McKay 
was  the  Pacific  Coast  Passenger  Agent  of  the  Burling- 
ton Route,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  and  as 
such  was  better  known  than  through  any  previous 
connection  until  he  accepted  his  present  position.  He 
is  now  the  General  Passenger  Agent  of  what  is  termed 
the  San  Francisco  Overland  Route,  comprising  the 
Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  the  Occidental  and  Oriental 
S.  S.  Co.,  the  Central  Pacific,  Union  Pacific  and  Chi- 
cago and  North-Westem  Railways,  his  headquarters 
being  at  Yokohama,  Japan.  All  steamers  on  both  of 
these  lines  sail  via  Honolulu,  giving  passengers  an 
opportunity  to  lay  over  a  steamer  or  more  to  visit  this 
tropical  paradise.  Between  rail  and  steamer  service 
this  is  certainly  a  powerful  combination  to  attract  the 
tourist  who  desires  comfort,  elegance,  speed  and  ev  ery 
variety  of  scenery.   

The  largest  schooner  in  the  world  is  being  built  by 
H.  M.  Bean  of  Camden,  Maine,  for  Captain  J.  (J. 
Crowley  of  Taunton,  Mass.  It  will  have  five  mast* 
and  a  cargo  capacity  of  4000  tons.  Its  length  over  all 
will  be  325  feet. 

When  the  American  people  wake  up  to  their  own 
interests  they  will  repeal  taxes  on  ships,  which  pro- 
duce no  revenue,  and  foster  no  home  industry,  and 
once  more  give  our  sailormen  the  opportunity  of  carry- 
ing our  flag  into  every  part  of  the  world.  As  soon  as 
we  can  buy  ships  as  cheap  as  other  nations  do  we  shall 
resume  our  position  as  a  maritime  nation,  and  w  hen 
that  time  comes  ship-yards  will  spring  up  wherever 
we  have  a  harbor.  And  not  only  will  our  own  de- 
mand for  vessels  be  tilled  at  home,  but  foreigners  will 
send  their  orders  to  us  for  our  surplus.  The  prime 
prerequisite  to  this  healthful  state  of  affairs,  however, 
is  that  Americans  shall  be  permitted  to  re-enter  the 
shipping  business  on  an  even  footing  with  the  world. 


We  are  now  enjoying  for  breakfast  and  dinner  reg- 
ularly a  resume  of  the  pedigree  of  Miss  Virginia  Fair 
and  Mr.  Vanderbilt— another  mes-alliance,  if  it  may  be 
so  termed,  where  wealth  weds  wealth  and  practically 
no  one  is  benefited.  However,  perhaps  Miss  Fair  is 
entitled  to  some  credit  for  not  linking  herself  with  an 
impecunious  Count. 
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CALIFORNIA  NAMES. 

I  The  follow  ing  are  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  names 
t  places  in  this  State:  Alameda — A  grove  of  elms, 
pnce  a  grove  with  walks;  Alcatraz  —  Pelican  or  sea 
kh ;  Almaden  —  Arabic,  the  mine;  Alvarado — The 
mite  road,  a  proper  road;  Alviso  —  The  view;  Ama- 
or— The  lover;  Benicia  —  Corruption  of  Venicia; 
talaveras — The  true  skull;  Calistoga — Cap  and 
own;  Chico — Very  small;  Colusa— An  Indian 
e ;  Contra  Costa —  Opposite  coast ;  Corral  — Yard 
r  pen  ;  Coyote  —A  kind  of  wolf ;  Del  Norte  —  On  the 
Ofth  ;  El  Dorado  —  The  golden;  Farallones — Rock 
land  in  the  sea ;  Fresno  — Ash  tree  ;  Lobos  — Wolves  ; 
oma  Prieta — Dark  mountain;  Los  Angeles  —  The 
ngels;  Los  Gatos — The  cats;  Marin  —  Chief  of 
omalo  Indians,  of  the  sea  ;  Mariposa — The  butterfly  : 
\erced  —  Mercy  ;  Modoc  —  Strange  or  hostile  Indians  ; 
lount  Diablo — Devil  Mountain;  Monterey  —  The 
ing's  mountain  ;  Nevada  —  Snowy;  Pah  Utes  —  Utahs 
lat  live  near  water  (Indians);  Pajaro  —  The  bird;  Pes- 
tdero — The  fish  ;  Placer  —  Gold  diggings  ;  Plumas  — 
he  feather  ;  Potrero  —  Pasture  grounds;  Presidio  — 
iarrison,  fortress  ;  Rincon  —  Place  where  two  corners 
eet;  Rio  Vista — River  view;  Sacramento  —  Sacred 
iind:  Salinas — Place  of  salt;  San  Andreas  —  St. 
uidrews  ;  San  Buenaventura  —  St.  Good  Venture; 
an  Diego  —  St.  James;  San  Francisco  —  St.  Francis; 
an  Joaquin  —  St.  Joachim;  San  Jose  —  St.  Joseph; 
an  Lorenzo  —  St.  Lawrence;  San  Luis  Obispo — St. 
uis  Bishop  ;  San  Mateo  —  St.  Matthews  ;  San  Pablo  — 
t.  Paul ;  San  Rafael  —  St.  Raphael ;  Santa  Clara  — 
t.  Clara;  Santa  Cruz  — Holy  Cross;  Saratoga  — 
lealing  waters  in  a  rock;  Sausalito — Light  willow; 
hasta —  Stone  house  or  cave;  Sierra — Saw,  or 
lountain  chain;  Solano  —  The  potato;  Sonoma  — 
'alley  of  the  moon;  Sonora  —  Harmonious  sound; 
ahoe— Big  or  deep  water;  some  say  that  it  means 
rasshopper  ;  Tamalpais  —  Tamale  eaters  ;  Temescai  — 
iweat  house;  The  Dalles  —  Stone  spout  for  water: 
"omales — A  tribe  of  Indians,  a  kind  of  food  ;  Tulare  — 
"he  tule  or  rush  ;  Tule —  Rush  or  juncas  plant ;  Utah  — 
fountain  of  dwellers;  Vacaville  —  Cow  town  ;  Vara  — 
measure  about  31V  inches;  Vallejo— Big  Valley; 
Valla  Walla — Away  down  ;  Yolo— Region  of  rushes 
nd  tules;  Yosemite— Large  grizzly  bear;  Yreka  — 
2ave  mountain. 


When  Dr.  Goodfellow  and  Captain  Stuart  Brice, 
son  of  the  late  ex-Senator  Calvin  S.  Brice,  took  some 
wounded  Spanish  prisoners  into  the  enemy's  lines  just 
before  the  surrender,  one  of  the  Spanish  officers  who 
met  them,  speaking  of  the  storming  of  San  Juan  hill, 
expressed  keen  curiosity  to  know  what  command  it 
was  the  American  officers  gave  as  they  came  on.  "  We 
could  hear  them,"  said  he,  "shouting  at  the  head  of 
their  men  something  like  'Johnson's  breeches.'  We 
looked  in  our  dictionaries  afterward,  but  could  make 
nothing  out  of  it."  Captain  Brice  and  Dr.  Goodfellow 
professed  ignorance  of  what  it  could  have  been,  where- 
upon one  of  the  troopers  who  was  in  the  escort  ex- 
plained that  the  command  given  was  "Charge  bv 
rushes,"  a  command  invented  since  the  deadly  tire  of 
modern  rifles  has  made  open  order  formation  necessary. 


The  Railway  Age,  of  Chicago,  the  accredited 
exponent  of  the  railway  corporations  of  the  coun- 
try, has  much  to  say  in  its  issue  of  November 
18th  on  the  annual  pass  question.  One  might  almost 
imagine  t  and  correctly  perhaps )  that  the  effusion 
in  question  emanated  from  the  pen  of  some  disgruntled 
railroad  manager  who,  either  through  natural  parsi- 
mony or  imposition,  came  suddenly  to  the  realization 
that  free  passes  were  a  menace  to  the  prosperity  of  his 
road.  The  views  taken  by  the  Age,  however,  are  as 
radical  as  they  are  impracticable,  for  its  editor  hopes 
that  "  it  will  be  agreed  not  to  print  or  write  any  annual 
passes  for  the  coming  year."  It  denounces  the  prac- 
tice both  unwise,  unnecessary,  and  a  serious  drain 
upon  the  finances  of  the  great  railway  systems,  but 
condescends  to  its  restriction  to  "  exchanges  " — that  is, 
between  the  officials  of  the  various  roads  themselves. 

Undoubtedly  season  passes  are  the  bane  of  the 
general  manager's  existence,  because  they  are  so  open 
to  abuse,  but  they  are  quite  as  essential  as  thev  are 
condemnable — when  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
legitimate  recipient.  Free  transportation  is  the  only 
manner  the  railroads  have  of  reciprocating  valuable 
favors,  and  it  is  by  all  means  the  cheapest.  It  is  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  a  "  trade  account,"  involving 
no  cash  expenditure,  and  in  addition  it  possesses  a 
double  value,  in  that  the  giving  of  a  pass  pays  the 
obligation  and  flatters  the  holder  at  the  same  time.  We 
fully  concur  that  free  transportation  should  be  strictly 


a  quid'pro  quo  proposition,  but  there  would  be  a  strik- 
ing difference  in  the  balance  sheets  if  "  services  ren- 
dered "  were  invariably  paid  in  cash.  The  first-class 
fare  from  San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  is  $13.  Sup- 
pose a  service  had  been  rendered  the  railroad  companv 
of  an  indefinite  value,  but  for  which  not  less  than  5s 
cash  could  be  consistently  offered.  It  would  be  cheaper 
for  the  railroad  and  more  appreciated  bv  the  party  con- 
cerned to  give  him  transportation  to  Los  Angeles  than 
to  pay  him  the  $5  cash,  which  amount  in  any  event 
would  represent  a  rate  of  over  1  cent  a  mile  as  covered 
by  the  pass,  or  an  excess  over  the  per  capita  cost  of 
traffic  between  those  points. 

Railroads  may  rigidlv  limit  the  issuance  of  their 
annuals,  but  they  can  no  more  dispense  with  them 
entirely  than  the  political  boss  can  with  his  henchmen. 


A  few  years  ago,  when  Moody  was  preaching  in  ths 
slums  of  a  large  city,  he  was  delayed  in  leaving  the 
hall  till  late  in  the  evening.  The  exit  was  in  a  back 
street,  and  as  he  left  the  building  he  found  a  number  of 
roughs  waiting  to  annoy  him.  As  he  walked  along  he 
heard  them  say  :  "  Here  he  comes  !  "  and  they  prepared 
to  jostle  him  from  the  sidewalk.  Going  straight  up  to 
the  ringleader,  Mr.  Moody  held  out  his  overcoat,  and, 
with  self  possession  that  commanded  complete  respect, 
said  :  "My  friend,  won't  you  just  help  me  on  with  this 
overcoat?  I  am  not  quite  as  active  now  as  I  was  at 
your  age,  and  some  day,  when  you  are  as  old  as  I  am, 
I'll  be  glad  to  do  you  the  same  favor."  No  bully  was 
ever  more  completely  taken  back  with  surprise.  He 
held  the  overcoat  for  the  evangelist  to  get  into,  and 
then  thanking  the  young  man  for  his  aid,  Mr.  Moody 
went  along  unmolested. 


When  the  gay  Parisienne,  feeling  that  the  cycling 
season  is  over,  seeks  a  safe  retreat  in  which  she  may 
store  her  wheel  until  the  springtime  comes  again,  she 
simply  pawns  it.  The  "  Monte  de  Piete  "  affords  an 
effectual  and  inexpensive  means  of  storing  one's  bicycle 
when  not  required  for  use.  Effectual,  because  the  in- 
stitution is  under  State  control,  and  the  authorities  bind 
themselves  to  keep  the  machines  safely  ;  inexpensive, 
because  the  cost  of  storage  for  four  months  is  only  two 
to  three  francs.  Lucky  people,  those  Parisians,  to  be 
able  to  house  their  wheels  on  such  terms. 


Illinium,;;** 


Salt  Lake  City's  New  Hotel 

THE  KENYON, 

OPENED  JULY  4,  1898. 

Location — The  exact  geographical  center 
of  the  main  business  portion  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Second 
South.  282  rooms  alcoved,  single  and  en- 
suite,  100  with  bath. 

"  All  car  lines."        DON  H.  PORTER. 


HOTEL  ST.  GEORGE, 


SANTA  CRUZ,  Cal. 



n  quest  ion  ably  the 
lest,  best  equipped  and 
most  modern  hotel  in 
Santa  Cruz.  Elevator, 
steam  heat,  etc.,  and  up 
to  date,  both  in  furnish- 
ings and  prices. 

Elegant  rooms  for  fam- 
ilies. 

Special  terms  to  com- 
mercial men. 

LEONARD  &  WALSH, 

PROPRIETORS. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

Mutual  Savings  Bank  of  San  Francisco, 
33  Post  street.— For  the  half  year  ending 
December  list,  1898.  a  dividend  lias  been  de- 
clared at  the  rate  of  three  and  six-tenths 
(3.6)  ner  cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits, 
free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Tuesday, 
January-  3d,  1899.  " 

George  a.  Story.  Cashier. 

*.* 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

The  Continental  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation, 222  Sansome  street. — For  the  year 
ending  December  31st,  1898,  a  dividend'has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per 
annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  7  per  cent  per 
annum  on  term  deposits,  10  per  cent  per  an- 
num to  Class  "  F  "  stock  and  12  per  cent 
per  annum  to  Class  "A"  stock,  all  free  of 
taxes.  WM.  Corhin,  Secretary. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 

Savings  and  Loan  Society.  101  Mont- 
gomery street,  corner  of  Sutter.— The  Board 
of  Directors  declared  a  dividend  for  the 
half  year  ending  December  31st.  1898,  at 
the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on 


term  deposits  and  three  and  one-third  (31  ,) 
per  cent  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits, 
free  of  taxes,  and  payable  on  ana  after 
Tuesday.  January  3d.  1899.  Dividends  not 
called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the  same 
rate  of  dividend  as  the  principal  from  and 
after  January  1st,  1899. 

CYRUS  W.  CARMANY,  Cashier. 

V 

A  NEW  YEAR  SONG. 

Come  till  me  a  flagon  of  wine  ; 
There's  joy  in  the  life  of  the  vine ! 

There's  a  glow  in  the  howl 

That  enraptures  the  soul — 
Then  fill  me  a  tlagon  of  wine. 

Come  lighten  the  hour  with  thy  lute! 
Too  long  hath  its  music  been  mute! 

Care  foldeth  her  wings 

When  thy  hand  sweeps  the  strings- 
Then  lighten  the  hour  with  thy  lute. 

But  win  should  I  pledge  thee  in  wine  ? 
At  thy  lips  is  a  draught  more  divine. 

And  the  voice  of  thy  lute 

At  their  music  is  mute — 
Ah,  love,  thou  art  music  and  wine ! 


Pacific  Saw  Manufacturing  Co. 

Saws,  Machine  Knives,  Mandrels  of  every  de- 
scription, Emery  Wheels,  ( irindstones,  Files,  Tim- 
ber Jacks,  Sheet  Steel,  Saw  Repaiilng  and  Knife 
Grinding. 

17  and  19  Fremont  Street,  near  Market. 

Telephone,  Mala  5052. 
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HOTELS  AND  RESORTS. 


Further  in  formation  and  descriptive  pamphlets  will 
be  furnished  without  charge  by  "  THE  TRAVELER'S" 
BUREAU,  20  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,Cal. 

The  Rate  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  fifty 
cents  a  month  for  each  tine  if  taken  for  twelve 
months. 

LOS  ANGELES,  C41.-HOTEL  RAMONA; 
central,  first-class,  moderate  rates,  new  sanitary 
plumbing,  electric  bells. 

OROVILLE,  CAL.  —UNION  HOTEL;  first- 
class  commercial  and  tourist  hotel,  $1.00  to  $2.50 
per  day. 

SAN  FRA  NCI  SCO. —LICK  HOUSE;  Conven- 
ient to  all  car  lines.  Modern,  newly  fitted.  Head- 
quarters for  mining  men  and  tourists.  G.  W. 
Kingsbury,  Manager. 

SANTA  MONICA.— THE  PAVILION;  Eckert, 
Hopf,  Proprietors.    Fish  dinners  a  specialty. 


THE 

TRAVELER 


For  '99 


WILL  BE  MORE 
INTERESTING 
THAN  EVER. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED 

EPITOME 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

AND  THE  WEST. 

Subscribe  Now 
$1.00  A  YEAR 

FOR  HEALTH  AND  STRENGTH 

TJamiana 
Bitters. 

Naber,  Alfs  &  Brune,  Agents, 

323  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

H.  C  AHLERS, 

WATCHES, 
DIAMONDS, 
and  FINE  JEWELRY, 
126  Kearny  Street,     San  Francisco. 

THURLOW  BLOCK,  ROOM  27. 
Take  Elevator.  NO  IMITATION  GOODS. 

CASTELLANE  CIGAR  STORE, 
/  Powell  Street. 

AUZERAIS  CIGAR  STORE, 

25  Powell  Street,  San  Francisco. 

OUR  SPECIALTIES:  La  Rosa  de  Castellane, 
James  Lick,  La  Flor  de  Casanova.  Nathan 
Hale  sc.  Cigar. 

All  Brands  of  Cigars,  Cigarettes,  Tobaccos,  Etc., 
on  hand. 

A  GOOD  FRENCH  DINNER, 

with  that  courteous  and  prompt  attention,  so 
necessary  to  your  enjoyment,  can  be  had  at 
reasonable  rates,  and  at  all  hours,  at  the 

POODLE  DOG  RESTAURANT, 
445  Bush  St.,  cor.  Grant  Ave. 

Tel.  Main  429.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

BLANCO  &  BRUIN,  Proprietors. 


SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

The  Traveler 

$1.00  a  Year. 


California 
Limited 

Santa  Fe  Impute 

to  Chicago 

fastest  regular 
train  ever  run 
across  the 
Continent. 


Connecting  Train  Leaves 
San  Francisco  at  5  P.  M.  Every 
SUNDAY,  TUESDAY, 
FRIDAY. 

Arrives  in  Chicago  at  8:15  A.  M. 
the  following  Thursday,  Satur= 
day  and  Tuesday  —  Arriving  in 
New  York  at  1:30  P.  M.  Friday, 
Sunday  and  Wednesday. 

Dining  Cars,  Buffet  Car,  Observ= 
ation  Car  and  Electric  Lighted 
Sleeping  Cars. 


Every  day  in  the  year  Pullman  Palace 
Sleeping  Cars  and  Pullman  Tourist  Sleep- 
ing Cars  leave  Oakland  Mole  for  Chicago 
and  the  East. 


HARVFV'<s    niNINfi    POOIU^  And  Lunch  Counters  offer  Good  Food, 

ii/\i\vci  3  uimnu  rvuumo  We,| Cooked and Tempting|V  Served >at 

REASONABLE  PRICES. 
TICKET  OFFICES:  628  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  and  1118  Broadway,  Oakland. 

JNO.  L.  TRUSLOW,  JNO.  J.  BYRNE, 


Gen'l.  Agent  Passenger  Dept., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Gen'i..  Passenger  Agent, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


VALLEY  ROAD. 

The  San  Francisco  and  San  Joaquin  Valley  Railway  Co. 

Trains  are  now  running  between  Stockton,  Fresno,  Hanford,  Visalia 
and  Bakersfield,  connecting  with  the  steamboats  of  the  California 
Navigation  and  Improvement  Co.,  leaving  San  Francisco  at  6  p.  m, 
daily,  excepting  Sunday,  and  Stockton  at  7:15  p.  m.  daily.  The  com- 
pany is  also  extending  its  lint-  between  San  Francisco  (Point  Richmond) 
and  Stockton  as  rapidly  as  practicable. 

For  time  table,  or  other  particulars,  please  address: 
JOHN  MOSS,  Traffic  Manager. 
General  Offices:  321  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Winter  Headwear 

Should  be  durable,  stylish  and  up-to-date. 
We  have  all  the  latest  shapes,  and  they 
fit,  too. 

A  guarantee  of  gentility  and  good  taste 
is  the  name  in  the  crown  of  vour  hat  of 

C.  HERRMANN  &  CO., 


328  KEARNY  STREET. 


San  Francisco. 


WHEN  LEAVING  THE  CITY  PLACE  YOUR  VALUABLES  IN  THE 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS 

OF  THE 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK, 

N.  W.  Cor.  Bush  and  Sansome  Sts. 


Every  Possible  Safeguard 
to  Property. 

Reasonable  Rates, 

Prompt  Attention 
Office  Hours :  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 


A  Refined  Cafe 

Cannot  be  found  every  place.  There  is 
one  in  San  Francisco,  however,  where  you  can  take 
ally  lady  and  be  assured  of 

GOOD  COMPANY, 
CHEERFUL  SURROUNDINGS, 
PROMPT  SERVICE  AND 
EVERYTHING  GOOD  TO  EAT. 

Cafe  ^inkand, 


SPRECKELS  BUILDING, 


923=929  Market  St.,  san  Francisco. 


European  and  Eastern  Beers 
on  Draught. 

DFTFCTI VF  Men  ««»ted  In  everv  countv  to 
1  i-w  1  1  r  L,  act  as  private  Detective  under 
instructions.    Experience  unnecessary.  Universal 
Detective  Agency,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TalkSL^Good  Work. 

WE  PRINT  "  THE  TRAVELER." 

Francis=VaIentine 
Company, 


508 


CLAY  STREET, 

COR.  SANSOME. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


W.  N.  SWASEY. 


MERCHANT 
TAILOR. 

Best  Workmanship,  Latest  Fashions,  Perfect  Fit. 
Telephone  South  76g      142  Eddy  Street. 
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ON  the  eighth  of  last  November  there  was  an 
election  held  in  San  Francisco  whereby  a  com- 
plete new  Board  of  Supervisors  and  of  Educa- 
tion were  duly  installed.  For  the  previous  two  years 
this  city  had  experienced  one  of  the  most  abominable 
reigns  through  these  two  departments  within  the  recol- 
lection of  the  "  oldest  inhabitant."  The  School  Board 
was  notoriously  rank  especially  in  its  latter  days,  and 
left  a  legacy  for  its  successors  of  something  over  $200,- 
000.  The  new  Board  has  a  number  of  sterling  busi- 
ness men  among  its  members,  and  since  they  have 
assumed  control  have  passed  some  sweeping  measures 
of  retrenchment  that  have  set  some  of  the  dailies  all 
agog.  The  average  citizen  seems  to  forget  that  these 
measures  are  imperative,  and  that  the  reason  for  their 
passage  should  be  traced  to  the  old  Board  of  '97  and  '98. 
The  poor  old  Evening  Post,  the  "  official  "  organ  of  the 
city  that  does  all  our  printing  for  nothing  (?)  is  greatly 
distressed  overthesituation,  but  iftheywill  let  Superin- 
tendent Webster  alone,  with  the  substantial  backing  he 
now  enjoys,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  the  public  will 
approve  his  course  by  reinstating  him  when  lie  comes 
up  for  election  in  1901.  The  attitude  of  the  general 
public  toward  a  new  board  of  public  officers  is  somewhat 
like  the  feelings  of  the  masses  toward  the  incarcerated 
criminal,  forgetting  entirely  the  poor  victim  and  the 
dependent  family  he  left  behind.  Let  us  give  the  new 
School  Board  a  fair  chance,  and  wherever  their  ax  may 
strike  remember  that  it  was  propelled  by  their  iniqui- 
tous predecessors. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  have  not  yet  shown  their 
hand,  but  now  that  the  question  of  an  opposition  gas 
company  is  before  them  we  shall  soon  judge  whether 
they  were  elected  to  serve  the  people  or  themselves. 


AS  WE  go  to  press  the  tedious  deadlock  in  the 
State  Legislature  for  the  election  of  a  United 
States  Senator  still  continues,  with  no  immedi- 
ate prospect  of  its  being  broken.  There  are  at  least 
some  friends  of  both  Grant  and  Burns  who  have 
proven  that  they  can  stay  bought,  notwithstanding 
the  iniquitous  example  of  the  notorious  Speaker 
Wright.   It  seems  to  be  a  good  opportunity  at  this 


juncture  for  the  dark  horse  to  gallop  into  the  Capitol 
grounds,  and  we  fancy  even  now  we  can  hear  the 
faint  clattering  of  his  hoofs.  In  our  opinion  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  De  Young  should  have  been  railroaded 
out  of  the  fight.  Is  it  yet  too  late?  De  Young,  with 
all  his  faults,  would  have  made  California  an  excellent 
Senator,  and  we  believe  he  would  have  accomplished 
more  for  the  State  than  any  other  man  whose  name 
has  thus  far  appeared  before  the  convention.  It  was 
De  Young  who  gave  to  San  Francisco  the  great  Mid- 
winter Fair  of  '94,  erected  under  the  most  stupendous 
obstacles,  and  at  a  time  when  we  had  just  entered  upon 
the  greatest  financial  depression  the  country  has  ever 
experienced.  Never  mind  the  motive  that  prompted 
Mr.  De  Young  to  this  colossal  undertaking.  He  ac- 
complished it  successfully,  and  it  served  as  a  most 
wholesome  tonic  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco  at  a  time 
she  needed  it  most. 

It  required  brains,  energy  and  power  to  amalgamate 
a  large-sized  village  of  this  character,  and  it  is  just 
those  qualities  that  are  so  much  needed,  but  almost 
invariably  lacking,  to  form  a  representative  in  the 
upper  house  of  Congress.  Who  can  recall  one  single 
act  of  importance  or  of  momentous  benefit  to  the 
State  of  California  that  can  be  traced  to  Senators 
White  or  Perkins,  and  even  now  the  latter  asks  the 
Legislature  to  instruct  him  how  he  shall  vote  on  the 
Philippine  question? 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  someday 
the  constitution  will  be  amended 
so  that  Senators  may  be  elected 
direct  by  popular  vote.  It  is  now 
practically  an  appointive  office, 
and  therefore  subject  to  grievous 
error  and  political  machinations. 

NOW  that  the  dailies  are 
at  last  awakening  to 
the  necessity  of  this 
Government  protecting  and  en- 
couraging the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  just  now 
the  relations  between  Germany 
and  Uncle  Sam  are  not  of  the 
most  pleasant  character,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  note  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Kaiser  toward  the 
stimulation  of  Asiatic  commerce. 
Very  recently  the  German  Gov- 
ernment closed  a  most  important 
contract  by  which  it  proposes  to 
pay  more  than  a  million  dollars 
a  year  for  fifteen  years  for  the 
establishment  of  steamship  lines 
to  ply  between  its  ports  and  those  of  Japan,  China 
and  Australasia  and  certain  ports  of  Oceanica.  The 
exports  of  the  Teutonics  to  these  countries  have  quad- 
rupled during  the  past  decade,  so  that  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing they  should  wish  to  encourage  an  enterprise  in  this 
direction.  Further,  the  next  decade  will  find  the  inter- 
ests of  Europe  and  America  centered  in  this  compara- 
tively new  territory,  and  Germany  proposes  to  be  first 
in  the  field.  Under  the  contract  in  question  four  steam- 
ers are  to  be  built  for  the  China-Japan  service,  and  to 
be  of  not  less  than  6,000  tons  each.   They  are  also  to 


be  running  respectively  by  October  1,  1899;  January  1, 
September  1  and  November  1,  1000.  All  of  the  ships 
are  to  be  built  in  German  yards  and  of  German  ma- 
terial as  far  as  possible. 

It  behooves  the  United  States  Government  to  ponder 
seriously  over  an  important  deal  of  this  character,  not 
only  that  it  may  obtain  its  share  of  the  Oriental  trade, 
but  that  a  greater  liberality  in  subsidizing  American 
shipping  is  the  only  way  to  place  our  commerce  on  a 
par  with  the  other  great  nations  of  the  world. 


THE  court-martial  of  General  Eagan  is  now  a 
matter  of  record,  and  he  has  summarily  been 
found  guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer. 
A  just  verdict  indeed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Presi- 
dent McKinley  will  make  the  punishment  tit  the  crime. 
There  has  been  altogether  too  much  freedom  of  speech 
on  the  part  of  many  of  our  most  prominent  officers 
that  has  cast  no  great  credit  upon  the  ethics  of  the 
American  army,  but  the  unrestrained  contumely  and 
studied  vituperation  that  came  from  the  lips  of  Eagan 
is  a  disgrace  to  himself  and  a  reflection  upon  the  arms 
he  represented.  Eagan  is  by  nature  a  hot-headed, 
bigoted  and  pompous  individual,  with  a  supercilious 
contempt  for  those  beneath  his  own  station.  We  have 
known  him  here  on  the  coast  some  years  ago,  and  we 
recall  him  as  a  social  despot  whose  menials  were  only 
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guJ  eniu?h  to  retnve  t'l?  d;bris  from  his  aristocratic 
soles.  Just  such  men,  too,  are  those  who  play  the 
baby  act  when  they  come  to  the  turn  in  that  very  long 
road;  but  tears  and  affected  contrition,  coupled  with 
the  plea  of  great  provocation,  did  not  affect  the  mili- 
tary tribunal  that  passed  upon  the  case. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  example  of  General  Eagan's 
indiscretion  will  have  some  substantial  influence  upon 
his  brother  officers,  to  the  end  that  the  American  army 
may  be  relieved  from  the  aspersions  of  foreign  pow- 
ers. 
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NSERVATIVE.  %^  cURRE1NT 
V"  E^^^^K)  EVENTS 


There  is  a  certain  class  in  this  community  that  is 
continually  advocating  schemes  for  the  so-called  im' 
provement  of  the  city.  We  were  told  that  our  cumber- 
some, enormously  expensive  and  costly  new  City  Hall 
was  too  small,  and  at  once  another  unnecessary  struc- 
ture was  ordered.  We  were  informed  that  an  addi- 
tional High  School  should  be  added  to  our  already- 
liberal  accommodations.  We  were  also  informed  by- 
interested  parties  that  our  morals  would  be  improved 
if  property  was  condemned  and  made  into  a  park 
within  a  few  steps  of  another  park.  Our  attention 
was  also  directed  to  the  absolute  needs  of  a  Zoological 
garden,  and  plans  were  almost  perfected  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  pretty  fair  Zoo  could  be 
found  in  the  new  City  Hall.  And  now 
comes,  not  one  but  two  schemes,  that, 
according  to  the  advocates,  will  great- 
ly enhance  values  and  add  to  the  cul- 
ture of  our  people.  First  of  these  is 
the  scheme  to  condemn  fifteen  or  more 
improved  blocks  of  land  so  as  to  extend 
( iolden  ( Jate  Park  to  Van  Ness  avenue 
and  Market  street  at  a  cost  of  three  or 
four  millions  of  dollars.  The  second 
project  is  to  appropriate  one  million 
dollars  for  an  exposition,  all  of  which 
we  are  told  is  to  the  great  glory  of  San 
Francisco.  Glory  is  a  good  thing,  but 
where  does  the  taxpayer  get  off  ?  The 
people  have  a  faint  recollection  that, 
some  little  time  since,  a  "  Half-Million 
Club  "  was  formed.  Much  talk  was 
indulged  in  at  that  time  as  to  how  this 
Club  intended  to  swell  the  growth  of 
this  city  to  nearly  double  its  present 
size.  A  great  amount  of  enthusiasm 
was  displayed  at  the  meetings  of  this 
Club  (at  least  it  was  so  stated),  but  the 
plan  of  procedure  was  not  fully  ex- 
plained to  the  public.  It  is  remembered 
that  accounts  were  printed  of  ovations 
tendered,  as  a  well  equipped  train  went 
in  its  flight  past  the  stations  on  its  way 
to  Los  Angeles,  with  this  celebrated 
Club  on  board,  announcing  the  object  to 
be  the  expansion  of  San  Francisco.  It 
was  remarked  that  it  was  a  splendid 
and  hilarious  trip,  but  it  has  never  been 
stated  how  it  has  increased  our  popu- 
lation. That  secret  is  locked  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Club  members.  How- 
ever, as  the  expense  of  the  movement 
was  borne  by  the  members,  the  publ ic 
has  nothing  to  complain  of. 

But  the  extension  of  Golden  Gate 
Park  is  to  the  people  of  this  city  a  seri- 
ous matter.  It  will  be  a  heavy  tax, 
and  therefore  they  will  have  good 
cause  for  complaint.  They  have  not  forgotten  the  last 
six  years  of  damnable  schemes  and  increased  taxation 
in  the  face  of  reduced  revenues  and  shrinking  values, 
and  therefore  desire  a  little  rest  from  these  asserted 
benefits. 

There  is  not  a  city  in  existence  so  well  provided  with 
parks  in  proportion  to  its  population  and  situation  as  is 
San  Francisco.  And  there  is  not  a  city  on  the  globe 
that  has  so  little  need  of  parks.  For  eight  months  of 
the  year  we  have  the  strong,  healthful  and  life-giving 
breeze  from  the  ocean  sweeping  into  every  street  and 
avenue,  substituting  pure  air  for  the  lurking  malaria. 


Golden  Gate  Park  comprises 
1.000  acres,  only  one-half  of 
which  has  been  reclaimed.  There 
are  parks  in  abundance  of  lesser 
size  scattered  about  the  city,  the 
total  greater  in  area  than  many 
^  towns  of  four  times  the  popula- 
tion. 

If  the  gentlemen  who  are  such 
great  lovers  of  art  and  beauty  at 
others'  expense  will  give  their 
attention  to  some  of  the  streets 
south  of  Market,  north  of  Cali- 
fornia and  East  of  Kearny  streets, 
they  will  find  plenty  of  work  for  their  artistic  taste. 

The  average  taxpayer  feels  weary,  and  is  not  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  means  to  indulge  in  high  art  and 
cultivate  the  beautiful,  only  in  so  far  as  it  will  bring 
bread  to  himself  and  family.  Pray  go  slow,  gentle- 
men. Golden  (jate  Park  with  its  1,000  acres  is  suffi- 
ciently large  for  a  city  of  1,000,000  inhabitants,  which 
limit  may  not  be  reached  within  the  next  hundred 
years. 

As  an  addenda  to  the  Golden  Gate.Park  Extension 
an  exposition  is  proposed,  and  a  cool  million  dollars  is 
called  for  from  the  taxable  property  of  the  city.  Will 
the  gentlemen  who  are  urging  this  scheme  point  out 


yond  your  borders  for  the  immense  volume  of  trade 
that  is  in  waiting  for  suitable  transportation.  Sell  your 
goods  at  reasonable  figures  and  bring  people  here  to 
buy.  Stop  your  side  shows  and  orating  about  the 
glorious  climate.  The  world  has  been  gorged  with 
such  stuff  and  is  not  patting  us  on  the  back  in  admira- 
tion of  our  prowess.  Help  the  mercantile  marine.  In- 
vest your  money  where  it  will  bring  direct  returns,  and! 
do  not  be  so  ready  with  the  funds  of  the  people  who  ' 
have  been  badly  scorched.  The  history  of  expositions 
does  not  point  to  great  benefits  except  to  the  interested 
few,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  in  our  case  history 
should  not  repeat  itself. 

"  What  fools  these  poor  mortals  he." 
To-day  the  great  government  of  the  people  is  being 
fairly  illustrated  in  Washington  and  many  capitals  of 
the  different  States.  In  the  one  the  embalmed  beef 
takes  the  prominent  place,  and  in  the  others  the  elec- 
tion of  self-sacrificing  patriots  to  seats  in  the  United 
States  Senate  is  uppermost.  The  jealous  scramble  for 
the  toga  has  unearthed  the  same  old  story,  and  the 
politicians  are  making  a  shosv  of  indignation  at  the 
presumption  of  the  middle  man  in  being  so  clumsy  as 
to  allow  the  skirts  of  his  principle  to  be  soiled.  We 
have  heard  the  charges  of  the  use  of  money  in  the  pur- ' 
chase  of  votes  before;  we  have  heard  of  investiga- 
tions, and  we  have  heard  indignant 
denials,  and  eloquent  speeches  on  the 
naughty  insinuations  against  honor- 
able gentlemen,  who  are  the  choice  of 
the  people,  to  represent  them  in  the 
law-making  councils  of  their  State, 
and,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  when  the 
prize  is  large,  the  use  of  money  will.' 
rear  his  ugly  head,  knocking  down  a ' 
few  pins  of  small  caliber,  and  then  re- 
tiring behind  the  screen  of  party  poli- 
tics. And  thus  the  people  are  hood- 
winked into  forgetfulness,  and  lapse 
into  a  state  of  indifference,  reserving 
only  the  right  to  again  protest  when 
the  same  conditions  roll  around. 

The  great  tight  of  the  Republican 
press  of  this  city  to  secure  a  fitting 
representative  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  to  prevent  the  election  of 
what  they  term  unfit  candidates,  would 
seem  to  be  a  struggle  of  such  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  to  the  best  interests 
of  our  State  that  has  probably  never 
had  a  parallel,  with  possibly  the  one* 
exception,  of  long  and  persistent  efforts 
to  find  a  bog  at  the  site  of  the  new 
Postoffice.  But  patriotism  has  singu- 
lar freaks,  and  at  times  will  follow 
crooked  channels  that  may  be  tilled 
with  shoals  or  bogs,  or  any  other  ob- 
struction that  can  easily  be  removed 
for  a  consideration.  The  people  have 
great  faith  in  the  press  ;  they  appreci- 
ate their  efforts  as  educators  of  the 
masses,  in  the  publication  of  truths, 
and  defenders  of  human  rights,  and  it 
may  be  that  in  this  Senatorial  fight 
they  are  sincere  ;  but,  like  all  the  bene- 
fits for  the  people,  there  may  be  grave 
doubts. 
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the  direct  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  large  expendi- 
ture? Will  they  point  out  to  us  who,  except  the  pro- 
moters, will  reap  the  benefit?  It  is  about  time  that  a 
stop  was  put  to  this  gush,  this  sounding  of  gongs,  this 
flourish  of  trumpets  and  waving  of  banners,  and  shout- 
ing loud  huzzas.  There  are  other  people  on  this  earth, 
and  they  are  not  always  caught  by  circus  shows.  Be 
practical,  gentlemen  ;  if  you  wish  to  promote  the  growth 
of  this  city  take  hold  of  the  commercial  end  and  push 
with  vigor  an  industry  that  cannot  fail  to  yield  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  the  whole  city.  Take  hold  of  your 
commerce,  quadruple  your  tonnage,  and  reach  out  be- 


The  School  Board  seems  to  have 
taken  hold  of  the  economical  end  of 
the  management  of  the  department 
that  has  had  such  shameful  treatment  for  a  decade  of 
vears  past.  The  people  should  stand  by  and  encour- 
age the  present  Directors  in  their  laudable  work.  They 
should  receive  the  plaudits  of  the  entire  community, 
and  any  effort  to  stay  their  hands  should  be  frowned 
down  in  an  emphatic  manner.  The  outrageous  squan- 
dering of  funds  and  stuffing  the  payrolls  with  incom- 
petent employes  has  been  so  long  a  crying  abuse  that 
to  note  the  slightest  advance  in  the  direction  of  respect- 
able government  is  to  the  people  of  this  city  an  event 
to  be  hailed  with  joy.  We  congratulate  the  present 
Board  of  School  Directors. 


GAMBLING  CASH  TIGER. 


SUI  SIN  FAH. 

The  rain  splashed  in  his  face,  soaked  through  his 
garments,  ran  down  his  back,  and  trickled  through  his 
wide  sleeves  in  an  almost  vindictive  manner.  But  he 
shambled  on  indifferently,  slowly  and  heavily,  ap- 
parently totally  unconscious  of  physical  discomfort. 
Looking  into  that  bald  face  one  could  not  penetrate  its 
placidity,  and  even  the  eyes  seemed  expressionless. 
The  small,  well-shaped  hands  appeared  to  be  unac- 
customed to  manual  labor;  nevertheless  his  clothing 
consisted  of  the  ordinary  blue  blouse  and  pantaloon'  of 
a  working  Chinaman,  and  it  was  a  very  dilapidated 
hat  around  which  he  had  wound  his  queue.  The  pecu- 
liar means  by  which  he  prevented  the  last  mentioned 
part  of  his  costume  from  being  blown  off  by  the  wind 
and  rain  attracted  some  little  attention  from  the  passers 
by;  but  to  jocose  remarks  and  amused  smiles  he  paid 
no  heed. 

Ah  Lin  was  proceeding  to  a  gambling  resort,  and  his 
thoughts  were  not  with  the  scenes  and  faces  about  him. 

When  he  reached  his  destination  on  Dupont  street 
he  slipped  a  key  from  out  of  his  sleeve  and  admitted 
himself  into  a  large  low  room  furnished  with  a  long 
table,  a  couch,  and  some  wooden  chairs.  A  man  re- 
clined on  the  couch,  and  about  a  dozen  were  grouped 
around  the  table — all  Chinamen.  There  was  but  one 
small  window  in  the  place,  and  the  day  being  dull  the 
gloom  of  the  room  seemed  to  be  made  palpable  and 
visible  by  the  light  of  two  oil  lamps.  On  the  window- 
ledge  was  a  pipe,  a  small  lamp,  and  a  tiny  porcelain  cup 
full  of  jellified  opium. 

One  of  the  Chinamen  arose,  took  the  pipe,  dipped  a 
pin  into  the  opium,  turned  it  around  until  a  quantity  of 
the  sticky  drug  adhered  to  it,  then  inserted  it  into  the 
pipe,  held  the  pipe  over  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  and  drew 
two  or  three  long  breaths.  Here  was  peace  and  a  fore- 
taste of  oblivion — a  vapor  was  seen  to  exhale  out  of  his 
mouth  and  nose. 

Ah  Lin  walked  up  to  the  smoker  and  the  two  held  a 
short  confab. 

"  Well,"  said  Ah  Lin  at  length,  "  I  have  fifty  cents 
left ;  with  twenty-five  cents  I  can  draw  a  lot,  and  with 
the  balance  I  will  see  if  I  can  win  half  a  dollar 
on  a  red  cord  stick." 

"All  right,"  returned  the  smoker,  "and 
I'll  do  the  same  ;  but  first  let  us  worship  the 
Tiger." 

In  the  corner  of  a  room  on  a  small  table 
stood  a  wooden  image  of  a  tiger,  with  wings, 
grasping  an  immense  cash  between  its  paws. 

Ah  Lin  and  Horn  Lock  lighted  some  sticks 
of  incense  and  bowed  themselves  before  the 
image  of  the  Chinaman's  gambling  god. 

Some  one  of  those  who  were  at  the  head  of 
the  center  table  called  to  Ah  Lin  and  tried  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  stake  some  money  in 
a  game  which  was  played  by  means  of 
a  round  board  with  a  hole  in  the  center  through 
which  a  slender  stick  was  passed  and  fastened  un- 
derneath to  a  larger  board.  The  top  piece  of  wood 
was  designed  to  be  moved  around  like  a  wheel ;  it  was 
marked  off  into  many  parts,  upon  which  cabalistic 
figures  were  painted.  Ah  Lin  had  no  inclination  to 
spin  the  wheel,  and  turned  to  another  man  who  sat 
near  holding  three  sticks  in  his  hand.  These  three 
sticks  were  three  lots ;  three  ends  projected  outward ; 
three  ends  were  grasped  and  hidden  by  the  man's  hand, 
hanging  down  from  which  was  a  red  tassel  or  string 


professedly  attached  to  one  of 
the  sticks.  The  sport  consisted 
in  guessing  which  stick  had  the 
red  string. 

Ah  Lin  ventured  twenty-five 
cents  on  one  of  the  lots  or  sticks,  but 
lost.  The  head  gambler  pocketed  the 
twenty-live  cents  and  Ah  Lin  moved 
silently  away.  Luck  was  against  him ; 
if  he  had  won  he  would  have  received 
his  quarter  back  with  another  quarter 
added. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  table  was  a 
deep  earthen  vessel,  and  around  it  were 
grouped  the  major  part  of  the  men  in 
the  room.  One  man  was  tying  up  small 
bundles  containing  sums  of  money  from  a  cent  up  to 
twenty-five  dollars.  Each  package  was  marked  with 
a  sign  word.  When  his  task  was  completed  the  man 
cast  all  the  bundles  into  the  vessels  and  in  a  loud  voice 
announced  that  all  who  wished  could  cast  lots,  and  for 
twenty-five  cents  have  the  chance  of  making  twenty- 
five  dollars. 

A  number,  including  Ah  Lin,  paid  twenty-five  cents 
and  marked  their  names  on  a  list  of  signs.  Then  the 
vessel  and  its  contents  were  shaken  up.  All  in  turn 
were  then  invited  to  take  at  hazard  from  its  portentous 
belly  the  parcel  for  which  they  had  staked.  As  he 
opened  his,  Ah  Lin's  face  turned  gray;  it  contained  but 
one  cent. 

"What  have  you  got?"  asked  Horn  Lock  in  an  ex- 
cited whisper,  leaning  over  Ah  Lin's  shoulder.  "  Just 
one  cent,  eh?  Well,  I  have  the  twenty-five  dollars— 
the  tiger  favors  me — he's  a  great  god." 

There  was  a  crash  ;  the  lamps  were  knocked  down 
and  extinguished.  Ah  Lin  had  leapt  across  the  table 
and  was  dragging  the  gambling  god  around  the  room, 
striking  it  repeatedly  with  a  stick. 

"  It's  a  great  god,  isn't  it?"  he  yelled.  "  See  how- 
it  likes  to  be  insulted.    Oh,  it's  a  big  god  !  " 

"  It's  a  great  god!  "  shouted  Horn  Lock  ;  there  was 
a  knife  in  his  hand ;  he  pressed  close  to  Ah  Lin. 

Ah  Lin  saw  the  knife,  something  slipped  from  his 
sleeve  and  two  knives  gleamed — then  disappeared. 

Some  one  struck  a  light.  The  owner  of  the  place 
picked  up  the  fallen  god  and  placed  it  on  the  table.  It 
calmly  looked  down  upon  two  dead  men. 


THE   CHINESE   NEW  YEAR. 

J.  M.  SCANLAND. 

Chinese  New  Year  begins  on  the  9th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  day  is  regulated  by  the  moon,  always 
beginning  with  the  new  moon  in  February— according 
to  the  Chinese  calendar.  The  months  are  so  notated 
that  each  corresponds  with  the  moon,  containing  20  or 
30  days— none  shorter  nor  longer.  Each  new  moon's 
first  day  is  the  first  day  of  a  new  month.  This  calcu- 
lation is  made  by  a  board 
of  learned  astronomers  in 
Pekin  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  Every  third  year 
is  leap  year,  and  contains 
thirteen  months;  theoth- 
erscontain  twelve  months 
each,  the  different  reck- 
oning in  time  making  the 
odd  months.  The  month 
is  not  divided  into  weeks, 
and  there  are  no  Sundays. 
The  joss  house,  or  temple 
of  worship,  is  open  every- 
day in  the  year. 
These  official  calendars  are  sent  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Chinese  colonies  throughout  the  world,  and  by  them 
distributed  to  the  most  prominent  local  leaders.  The 
calendar  is  about  eight  inches  in  length,  and  the  pages, 
of  which  there  are  about  200,  are  some  three  inches  in 
width.  The  reading  matter  is  on  historical  and  astro- 
nomical subjects,  mainly;  but  there  is  much  additional 
matter  of  a  statistical  and  useful  nature,  similar  to  that 
found  in  our  "  annuals."  The  present  reigning  mon- 
arch comes  in  for  a  good  share  of  "personal  mention," 
and  the  "  son  of  the  moon  "  is  made  to  appear— at  least 
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to  Celestial  eyes— even  greater  than  the  moon.  Time 
is  dated  corresponding  to  the  years  the  present  monarch 
has  reigned,  and  when  he  is  succeeded  by  a  new  mon- 
arch time  begins  anew,  and  the  calendar  is  dated  the 
year  1.  The  book  is  read  from  what  we  style  the  end 
to  the  beginning,  and  the  columns  or  characters  are  in 
vertical  lines,  and  are  read  downwards  and  from  right 
to  left. 

As  the  calendar  book  is  not  within  the  easy  reach  of 
the  masses  a  small  single-sheet  calendar  is  issued, 
which  also  serves  as  a  directory.  The  calendar  and 
directory  for  the  new  year  contains  the  official  notation 
of  the  months,  forecasts  of  the  weather,  moon's  phases, 
and  other  astronomical  reading  in  a  concise  form.  The 
calendar  sheet  is  about  two  feet  in  length  and  about 
eighteen  inches  in  width,  the  calendar  occupying  about 
half  of  the  sheet,  including  a  picturesque  view  of  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco.  The  remaining  half  is  a  direc- 
tory of  the  Chinese  quarters  in  San  Francisco;  also  of 
New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  Each  town  of 
the  Chinese  quarter  is  divided  into  separate  chapters, 
and  placed  under  the  separate  heading  of  the  city  in 
which  it  is  located.  The  business  is  written  first,  then 
the  name,  and  next  the  street  number.  Names  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty  Chinese  engaged  in  business  in  San 
Francisco  appear  in  its  pages. 

The  Chinese  New  Year  card  is  of  blood  red,  about 
five  inches  in  length  and  three  inches  wide.  A  visitor 
marks  his  name  upon  the  upper  left  hand  quarter,  so 
that  when  the  ticket  is  folded  lengthwise,  and  doubled 
sidewise,  the  name  will  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  Call- 
ing begins  about  daylight.  The  caller  presents  his  card 
to  the  host,  when  each  shakes  his  own  hands  and 
wishes  to  the  other  the  customary  "Happy  New  Year." 
They  have  not  yet  learned  "  Same  to  you!  "  First  in 
order  is  a  cup  of  tea,  which  the  host  always  has  in 
readiness.  It  is  served  in  tiny  porcelain  cups,  and  drank 
w  hile  almost  boiling  hot,  gulped  down  in  two  swallows, 
and  without  wincing.  Sweetmeats  of  all  kinds,  spread 
upon  tables,  are  then  sampled  by  the  guests,  and  each 
caller  is  given  a  small  package.  Short  opium  smokes 
follow,  when  the  raiders  retire  to  be  followed  by  others. 
Many  presents  are  given,  but  always  these  exchanges 
are  of  equal  value.  They  have  not  learned  the  bunco 
game  of  giving  a  75-cent  handkerchief  in  exchange  for 
a  $20  gift. 

The  New  Year  card  is  pasted  in  a  book,  for  future 
reference.  The  poorer  class  paste  the  cards  upon  the 
walls. 

The  women  call  upon  each  other  in  the  afternoon. 
Men  do  not  call  upon  women,  even  on  New  Year's 
Day.    That  would  be  scandalous. 

In  the  evening  "  New  Year's  "  dinners  are  given  at 
the  restaurants,  and  there  the  men  meet  the  women, 
and  exchange  New  Year's  greetings.  The  dinners  last 
about  four  hours,  and,  when  eating  becomes  monoton- 
ous there  is  music— or  what  passes  for  it — by  some 
one  of  the  local  Chinese  orchestras.  There  is  no  danc- 
ing. The  Chinese  have  never  cultivated  that  art— 
they  hire  professionals  to  dance  for  them. 

New  Year's  is  celebrated  from  one  day  to  a  week, 
according  to  the  finances  of  the  celebrant.  Only  the 
greatest  financial  stress  will  compel  a  Chinese  to  work 
on  New  Year's  Day.  Unless  he  pays  his  debts  he  is 
refused  credit  for  the  coming  year  his  name  is  "  black- 
listed "  in  all  of  the  stores.  The  chief  amusement  is 
feasting  and  attending  the  theaters,  which  offer  extra 
features  during  the  holiday  season.  High  salaried  stars 
are  imported  from  the  Flowery  Land, 
some  of  whom  receive  as  much  as 
#100  a  month,  with  board  and  lodging 
in  the  theater  building.  The  extra 
features  are  usually  of  an  acrobatic 
nature,  and  this  is  about  the  only  time 
when  really  good  acrobatic  troupes  are 
brought  from  China. 

All  Chinese  who  can  afford  a  trip 
to  China  visit  their  relatives  during 
the  holidays,  and,  incidentally,  pur- 
chase a  new  wife. 

Chinatown  is  an  especially  interesting 
place  for  tourists  to  visit  at  New  Year's, 
that  unsavory  quarter  being  then  seen 
at  its  cleanest,  and  in  its  gayest  dress. 
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A  COMMUNITY,  to  be  prosperous,  should  have 
its  people  employed  :  to  be  employed  they  must  pro- 
duce what  others  may  want,  and  to  cause  others  to 
purchase.  The  price  and  quality  of  product  must  suit 
the  purchaser. 

San  Francisco,  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  great 
Pacific  Ocean,  with  all  the  natural  advantages  of  deep 
water,  easy  of  access,  a  perfectly  land-locked  bay. 
capable  of  accommodating  the  fleets  of  the  world,  with 
a  country  back  of  it  of  a  productive  capacity  unequaled, 
connected  by  rail  with  all  the  great  centers  of  this  coun- 
try, and  a  climate  inviting  to  the  mariner  because  of  the 
absence  of  the  rigor  of  other  climes;  seems  to  have  been 
shaped  and  selected  by  nature  as  the  one  great  commer- 
cial seaport  on  the  western  shores  of  this  continent. 

Nature  with  its  lavish  hand  having  carved  for  us 
this  complete  basin,  with  a  gate  through  which  we  are 
enabled  to  reach  the  remote  harbors  of  the  earth,  San 
Francisco  should  at  this  date,  now  past  the  fiftieth  year 
of  its  American  existence,  rank  second  only  in  com- 
mercial importance  to  the  first  seaport  of  the  United 
States. 

Of  late  years  our  people  have  been  severely  criticised 
for  the  so-called  want  of  energy  in  permitting  trade  to 
slip  from  their  hands.  Odious  comparisons  have  been 
made,  and  contemptuous  slurs  thrown  out  at  the  slug- 
gish methods  of  our  business  men.  There  may  have 
been  some  truth  in  the  sayings  of  these  instructors  of 
public  policy,  but,  as  these  wise  lecturers  have  not 
thrown  themselves  into  the  breach  to  arrest  the  flight 
of  trade  in  other  directions,  we  will  simply  ask  a  sus- 
pension of  judgment  and  a  cheerful  exchange  of  views 
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as  to  the  best  procedure  at  the  hands  of  man  to  make 
San  Francisco  what  the  Almighty  has  designed  it  to 
be— the  great  unrivaled  seaport  of  the  Pacific. 

To  the  south  of  us,  as  far  as  the  territory  of  our 
Chilian  friends,  are  markets  that  are  capable  of  being 
largely  increased,  and  paying  a  handsome  profit  to  the 
seller.  The  Central  American  and  Mexican  trade 
should  and  can  be  quadrupled.  The  Australian  traffic 
has  not  been  fairlv  looked  after,  and  consequently  has 
advanced  but  little.  If  our  government  had  shown  a 
liberal  disposition  to  aid  our  commerce  this  line  would 
have  received  a  fair  compensation  for  carrying  the 
United  States  mails,  and  if  our  delegation  in  Congress 
had  been  united  in  efforts  to  impress  the  government 


with  the  necessity  of  fostering  so  important  a  branch 
of  our  commerce,  the  port  of  San  Francisco  would  now 
rejoice  in  more  than  double  the  service  in  that  direction. 
And  now  rises  the  brilliant  sun  of  trade  in  the  far  East 
with  its  dazzling  rays,  inviting  us  to  supply  and  ex- 
change with  that  country  the  products  of  our  fields  and 
our  orchards  and  our  factories.  For  many  years  we 
have  been  forewarned  of  the  approaching  growth  of 
trade  in  the  Orient,  and 

it  has   been   unfortunate        THE  OPPORTUNITY 

that  our  people  could  not  have  — 
aw  akened  sooner  to  the  realization  w 
of  the  profitable  and  gigantic  trade  that 
was  gradually  but  surely  expanding  in  the  direction 
of  our  shores,  with  San  Francisco  as  the  port  of  entry. 

For  more  than  one  quarter  of  a  century  this  port  has 
had  steam  connection  with  Japan  and  China.  In  the 
earlier  years  of  this  intercourse  but  little  effort  was 
made  to  enlarge  or  develop  an  exchange  of  products, 
which  at  that  time,  it  is  true,  were  not  extensive,  and 
also  coupled  with  this  was  the  unfamiliarity  of  the  East 
with  the  people  and  methods  of  the  West.  This  may 
have  added  to  the  seeming  indifference  to  urge  or  force 
unripe  traffic  on  either  side.  But  later  years  have  more 
than  made  up  for  the  delinquencies  of  the  earlier  period; 
the  pioneer  steamship  company  has  reaped  a  brilliant 
harvest,  and  the  growing  demand  in  the  twilight  of 
this  trade  has  brought  into  existence  a  friendly  com- 
petitor, which,  with  its  increased  tonnage,  entered  the 
lists  to  share  in  the  profits  of  a  traffic  which  has  grown 
to  such  proportions  that  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its 
projectors  have  been  more  than  realized. 

Year  by  year  the  trade  be- 
tween this  port  and  Japan  and 
China  has  shown  a  steady  and 
healthy  growth,  taxing  the  ton- 
nage to  its  utmost  and  beyond 
its  limit,  until  it  was  compelled 
to  seek  relief  at  the  ports  of  our 
Northern  neighbors,  w  ho  were 
not  slow  to  furnish  the  needed 
facilities  not  obtainable  at  this 
port.  And  today  they  are  on 
an  equal  basis  in  the  division  of 
this  mighty  traffic,  that  even 
now  appears  to  have  reached 
only  the  infantile  stage. 

Here  then  is  another  chance 
for  our  capitalists,  our  moneyed 
men,  and  merchants.  Here  is  a 
sure  and  certain  field  for  profit- 
able investments ;  another  op- 
portunity to  make  San  Fran- 
cisco what  Nature  in  its  handi- 
work destined  it  to  be,  the  great 
Commercial  Emporium  of  the 
West.  It  may  be  asserted  that 
there  is  already  veteran  steam- 
ship service  covering  the  terri- 
tory; that  the  new  Japanese 
Ally  will  furnish  ample  facili- 
ties to  handle  the  business  ac- 
cruing for  years  to  come.  Rut 
looking  back  a  few  brief  years, 
it  w  ill  not  require  a  very  keen 
prophetic  eye  to  see  how  rap- 
idly and  enormous  will  be  the 
future  growth  of  this  oriental 
traffic.  The  present  fleet  of 
steamships,  while  offering  ex- 
cellent accommodations  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity, 
are  often  placed  in  the  position  of  rejecting  proffered 
business  that  must  seek  transportation  in  other  waters. 
We  are  now  dividing  the  trade  with  our  northern 
neighbors,  who  have  been  alert  in  adding  to  their  fleets, 
but,  like  our  local  steamships,  are  continually  refusing 
cargo  for  want  of  space.  It  is  needless  to  remind  the 
average  business  man  that  a  lack  of  transportation 
throttles  trade  and  prevents  exploration  in  remote 
channels  of  commerce,  causing  a  ruling  of  higher  rates, 
limiting  for  the  time  the  scope  of  the  interchange  of 
products,  and  directing  into  other  channels  the  sought 
tor  relief.  If,  then,  San  Francisco  does  not  now  reach 
out  for  this  grand  prize,  others  will  snatch  the  proffered 
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plum.  The  thoughtful,  careful  man  of  means  has  only 
to  cast  his  eye  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  note  the 
wonderful  development  of  the  freighting  business  by 
steamships  between  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Liver-  j 
pool.  Scores  of  improved  Leviathan  steam  vessels 
find  profitable  employment  between  our  Atlantic  cities  ; 
and  Europe.  They  are  of  the  most  modern  type,  with 
an  operating  expense  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  a 
carrying  capacity  raised 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO.  to  the  maximum.  Those 
vessels  of  immense  tonnage 
with  the  most  economical  motive 
power  and  facilities  for  handling  ship  and 
cargo  are  able  to  carry  huge  cargoes  of  the  cheapest  pro- 
ducts at  minimum  rat-s,  and  pay  handsome  dividends  to 
the  owners.  The  passenger  traffic  on  the  Atlantic  has 
reached  such  colossal  proportions  that  even  a  hint  of  its 
probable  magnitude  to  the  man  of  twenty  years  ago 
would  have  staggered  the  credulity  of  the  most  willing 
believer.  We  may  not  be  able  to  reach  up  to  the  full 
measure  of  business  done  on  the  Atlantic,  but  there  is 
before  us  a  sufficient  volume  of  trade  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  most  conservative  capitalist,  with  assur- 
ances of  ample  room  for  immense  increase  of  tonnage 
with  certain  profit. 

There  need  be  no  fear  of  incurring  the  ill  feeling  of  ex- 
isting lines,  as  they  are  already  overtaxed  with  business, 
and  additional  facilities  w  ill  only  increase  the  dimensions 
of  a  trade  that  is  reaching  out  to  us  for  means  of  trans- 
portation. The  advent  of  another  overland  road  into 
this  city  will  also  insure  favorable  terms  to  the  Eastern 
States,  and  thus  place  the  port  within  the  limits  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  most  favored  traffic  clause. 

The  wonderful  progress  made  in  the  economical 
operating  of  steamships  has  reduced  the  cost  of  sea 
transportation  to  a  surprisingly  low  degree — and  it  is 
that  very  progress  that  brings  this  coast  into  the  cer- 
tain position  of  being  able  to  handle  with  large  profit 
this  immense  commercial  traffic  now  within  our  reach. 
This  is  not  a  proposition  of  sentiment,  but  one  of  gain. 
It  should  command  the  serious  attention  of  clear-headed 
men  of  means. 

It  is  astonishing  that  so  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  commerce  of  this  port,  and  that  so  little  protec- 
tion from  harassing  laws  and  officials  has  been  extended. 
At  one  period  not  long  since,  under  the  guise  of  health 
preservation,  the  Board  of  Health  of  this  city  cast 
around  our  incoming  vessels  from  abroad  a  network  of 
ridiculous  rules  and  arbitrary  orders,  that  soon  diverted 
the  bulk  of  travel  into  more  liberal  channels,  inflicting 
heavy  loss  on  the  mercantile  community;  and  yet  no 
protest  from  the  press  or  business  men  went  up  to  save 
to  us  this  much  needed  traffic. 

This  port  has  passed  the  half  century  of  American 
settlement,  and  to  those  w  ho  feel  an  interest,  and  who 
sometimes  boast  very  loudly  of  American  industry,  it 
would  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  by  way  of  com- 
parison to  the  progress  in  marine  matters  of  the  little 
Island  Empire  of  Japan.  About  thirty  years  ago  (1868), 
the  country  emerged  from  the  rule  of  Feudalism,  with 
but  about  six  small  steam  vessels  plying  in  its  inland 
waters  only.  Navigation  was  unknown,  because  of 
non-intercourse  with  foreign  countries  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  and  to-day  they  have  steamship  lines 
carrying  their  flag  to  China,  Siberia,  India,  Australia, 
Europe  and  America,  one  company  alone  possessing  a 
fleet  of  about  ninety  steamships,  many  of  which  are  of 
from  5,000  to  6,000  tons  burden.  The  total  tonnage  of 
the  company  reaches  about  150,000  tons,  an  excellent 
showing  of  the  maritime  prow  ess  of  a  nation  which  but 
thirty  years  ago  entered  the  lists  with  veterans  in  the 
race  for  commerce  and  trade.  We  do  not  make  so  good 
a  showing,  but  it  is  not  too  late  to  mend  our  ways. 

Investment  in  the  modern  tvpe  of  steamships,  w  ith 
experienced  handling,  cannot  fail  to  yield  good  returns. 
There  is  a  sufficiency  of  traffic  within  our  reach  to  give 
profitable  employment  to  four  times  the  tonnage  sail- 
ing from  this  port. 

Will  our  moneyed  men  permit  this  splendid  chance 
for  healthy  investment  to  pass  them  by?  Investigate 
the  situation,  and  learn  for  yourselves  the  bright  com- 
mercial prospect  inviting  capital  to  permanent  security 
with  safe  returns,  in  this  broad  field  that  has  been  so 
long  neglected. 
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If  choice  of  loveliness  were  thine. 
Pray,  which  would  he  thy  Valentine? 


Some  San  Francisco  tyres,  photographed  for  the  Fehruary  TRAVELER  by  Coover  & 
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A  MEETING  OF  GREEKS. 


WM.  M.  TISDALE. 

O  :  I  don't  believe  that  Cap'n  Jenkins  ever 
took  stock  in  second  sight,  the  seventh 
daughter  of  a  seventh  daughter,  or  none  of 
them  fool  fads.  Still,  bein' a  man  of  destiny, 
like  Caesar  and  Napolyun,  he  naterally  used  to  lay 
great  stress  by  his  dreams,  believin'  that  a  guardian 
spirit  whispered  to  him  in  his  sleep.  Mornin's  he'd 
tell  his  dreams  to  his  wife,  w'ich  the  same  wuz  his 
guardian  spirit  daytimes. 

When  the  Cap'n  wuz  a-ranchin'  down  to'ards  Yuma, 
an'  I  wuz  a  sorter  foreman  for  him,  there  wuz  a  tush 
into  the  Pinal  kentry  owin'  to  a  pocket  find  w'ich 
panned  out  'bout  thirty  thousand  dollars.  This 
wuz  th'  only  strike  ever  made  in  them  diggin's, 
but  th'  excitement  kept  up  for  'bout  three  months, 
during  w'ich  time  Cap'n  Jenkins  made  big  mon- 
ey buyin'  goods,  wares  an'  merchandise  from 
them  miners  as  wuz  a-comin'  out,  an'  sellin'  the 
same  to  them  as  wuz  a  goin'  in.    He  also  kep' 
a  selec'  stock  of  wines  an'  likkers  in  a  'dobe 
cellar.    Them  miners  used  to  say  that  the 
Cap'n's  place  wuz  truly  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 

'Mongst  the  queer  characters  that  came  an 
went  durin'  th'  excitement  wuz  one  John  Mc- 
Dougall, nicknamed  "  Baron  "  McDougall.  He 
owned  silver  mines  in  Arizona  an'  big  cattle 
ranges.  He  wuz  a  fine  looker— tall,  straight, 
muscular,  with  a  long  red  beard  that  came  to  his 
waist,  an'  snappin'  blue  eyes  set  in  a  wide  fore. 


After  a  little  the  dream  wuz  fergot.  But  'bout  a 
week  later,  as  we  wuz  all  asettin'  in  the  shade,  ta^in' 
our  noonin',  a  feller  come  runnin'  into  camp,  all  dirt 
an'  sweat,  an'  half  crazy,  and  said  that  McDougall 
wuz  after  him  an'  wuz  a-goin'  to  murder  him.  Quarrel 
over  a  minin'  deal.  This  feller,  whose  name  wuz  Mc- 
Donald, had  found  a  mine,  an'  McDougall,  follerin' 
his  usual  custom,  had  jumped  the  claim.  After  a  little 
show  of  tight  McDonald  had  guv  it  Up.  But  McDou- 
gall wuz  a-goin'  to  kill  him  for  not  lettin'  go  quicker. 
Said  he'd  have  to  make  an  'xample  of  him,  or  property 
w'ldn't  be  safe.  McDonald  lit  out  and  traveled  day 
an'  night  to  git  to  the  Cap'n's  ranch.  He  said  that  Mc- 
Dougall wuz  hot  on  his  trail  an'  his  Injuns  with  him. 
"  Wa'al,"  said  Cap'n  Jenkins,  "  I  ain't  a-fightin'  other 
folkses  battles  this  fall.    I  have  some  troubles  of  my  own. 


Cap'n  wuz  to  meet  him  unarmed.  But,  if  the  Cap'n 
raised  his  hand  an'  snapped  his  lingers,  we  wuz  to 
blaze  away  an'  to  wipe  McDougall  an'  his  braves  off'n 
the  planet.  The  scheme  seemed  all  right  for  us.  The 
Cap'n  had  a  great  head  when  it  come  to  plannin'  for  a 
tight. 

Nothin'  come  of  the  matter  for  two  or  three  days. 
But  that  wuz  no  sign  that  the  tight  wuz  off,  for  Mc- 
Dougall never  let  go.    In  the  meantime  some  of  the 
Cap'n's  men,  who  had  been  away  on  a  hunt  in  the 
mountains,  come  back  with  a  fine  buck,  w'ich  they 
perceeded  to  skin  an'  dress,  an'  we  feasted  on  venison. 
But  what  should  McDonald  do  but  go  an'  tan  the  hide? 
He  wuz  a-workin'  under  the  pepper  tree  near  th' 
house,  an'  when  he  got  the  hide  nice  an' soft  an'  just 
the  right  color  he  said  to  a  young  feller  that  wuz 
a-standin'  near:  "  Billy,  go  up  to  th'  house  an'  ask 
Mrs.  Jenkins  for  the  leaves  in  her  teapot.    I  want 
to  set  the  color  on  this  hide,  an'  we'll  cut  some 
gloves  out  of  it."    Jest  then  Mrs.  Jenkins  hap- 
pened to  come  to  the  door  an'  heered  the  remark. 
She  pinted  her  linger  at  her  husband  an'  said, 
"Your  dream.''  An' he  pinted  his  finger  at  his 
wife,  at  the  same  instant,  an' said,  "  My  dream." 
Then  the  Cap'n  walked  up  to  McDonald  an'  held 
nut  his  hand. 

"  McDonald,"  he  said,  "your  fate  is  linked  with 
mine.  You  an'  I  air  spiritooal  affinities.  I  drempt 
'bout  you  before  I  ever  sot  eyes  on  you.  You're 
safe  here  now,  McDonald.  I'll  tight  for  you  to 
the  last  drop  in  my  veins."    An'  McDonald  stood 


head.  He  wuz  a  holy  terrer,  too,  an'  he  always 
traveled  with  a  bodyguard  of  three  renegade  Chey- 
ennes,  w'ich  he  had  enticed  away  from  their  reserva- 
tion years  before.  They  follered  him  everywhere, 
an'  wuz  a  tough-lookin'  posse,  an'  nobody  ever 
mavericked  very  much  on  McDougall's  ranges. 

1  liked  McDougall  fer  his  vim  an'  energy,  in  spite 
of  his  evil  repertation.    He  used  often  to  come  to  the 
ranch,  an'  took  a  great  fancy  for  Mrs.  Jenkins  who 
wuz  a-stoppin'  there  then.  She'd  mix  him  egg  nog 
an'  toddy,  an'  in  her  presence  he  wuz  as  meek  as 
Moses.    He  c'ld  talk  on  any  subjec',  an'  'twuz  p  ain 
to  see  that  he'd  been,  sometime  an'  somewhere,  a 
man  of  parts  an'  eddication.    He  wuz  probably  a 
well-bred  Eastern  gentleman  exiled  to  the  far  West 
by  an  ungovern'ble  temper,  an'  full  of  smoulderin' 
hatred  for  mankind.    As  polished  and  polite  as  you 
please  when  his  fancy  wuz  tickled,  but  as  untamed  as 
a  ravin' maniac  when  some  one  crossed  his  will.  His 
friends  feared  him  an'  his  enemies  hated  him  like  men 
hate  a  rattlesnake. 

Wa'al,  to  come  back  to  the  Cap'n  an' his  dreams. 
He  wakes  up  one  mornin'  an'  says  to  his  wife:  "  Jane, 
I  had  a  queer  dream  last  night.  I  drempt  that  there 
wuz  a  man  a-standin'  under  that  pepper  tree  yonder 
a-tannin'  a  buckskin.  An'  he  said  to  'nother  man  tint 
wuz  a-lookin'  on  :  '  Bill,  go  up  to  th'  house  an'  ask 
Mrs.  Jenkins  for  the  tea  leaves  out  of  her  teapot.  I 
want  to  set  the  tan  on  this  hide  so  we  kin  cut  some 
gloves  out  of  it.'  I  saw  it  all,"  says  the  Cap'n,  "  as 
plain  as  day."  An'  Mrs.  Jenkins  says  to  him,  "  Cap'n, 
there's  somethin'  a-goin'  to  happen." 


ARCADIAN  SCENES  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Still,  I  ain't  a-goin'  to  permit  no  white  man  to  be  murdered 
by  Injuns  on  my  ranch  —  not  if  I  kin  help  it.  I'll  s'an'  by 
an'  see  that  you  git  a  fair  show.  But  you  must  do  your 
own  fightin'.    Mebbe  McDougall  won't  show  up  after 
all." 

I  can't  say  that  I  admired  McDonald's  personal 
'pearance.  His  jaw  wuz  too  narrer  an'  he  w'ldn't 
look  you  in  th'  eye.  It  seemed  to  me  like  'twuz  a 
Scotch  fight, anyway — McDonald  against  McDougall — 
an'  I  wuz  for  a-lettin'  it  alone.  But  the  Cap'n's  word 
was  law  on  that  ranch.  He  begun  t'  arrange  his  plan 
of  campaign  right  away.  Sent  half  a  dozen  Mexicans 
out  to  scout  for  McDougall.  Put  guns  into  a  tent  that 
wuz  handy  by  the  house  an'  cut  some  slits  in  the  can- 
vas. If  McDougall  wuz  to  come  1  wuz  to  go  inside 
the  tent  with  four  or  five  of  the  best  men,  an'  we  all  to 
cover  McDougall  an'  his  Injuns  with  our  rifles.  The 


an'  stared,  an'  didn't  half  catch  on,  but  he  had  sens 
enough  to  grasp  the  Cap'n's  hand. 

'Twa'n't  many  hours  after  this  episode  when  a  scout 
come  a  runnin'  in  with  th'  information  that  McDougall 
wuz  a-comin'  with  his  Injuns.  The  Cap'n  ordered  us 
all  to  our  stations  an'  told  Mrs.  Jenkins  that  she'd 
better  go  into  th'  house.  He  said  to  McDonald,  "  Have 
you  got  a  gun?"  McDonald  pulled  an  old  pistol  out 
of  his  clothes.  "  'Tain't  a  very  good  one,"  he  replied. 
The  Cap'n  handed  him  a  double  -  bar'ld  shotgun. 
"  There's  nine  buckshot  in  each  bar'l,"  he  said.  "You 
kin  do  him  up  with  this  if  you've  got  any  nerve.  Bet- 
ter git  behind  the  tent,  an'  when  I  tell  you  to  come  out 
an'  show  yourself  I  want  vou  to  come  right  along  an' 

fight  like   ." 

McDonald  dis'peared  behind  the  tent.  I  wuz  inside 
with  half  a  dozen  others,  all  armed,  when  McDougall 
an'  his  Injuns  come  a-whoopin'  an'  a-gallopin'  into 
camp  an' pulled  up  right  abreast  of  us.  In  half  a  sec- 
ond we  had  them  all  covered.  McDougall  wuz  evi- 
dently fightin'  full,  an'  fire  wuz  in  his  eyes.  But  he 
wuz  as  straight  an'  cool  in  his  saddle  as  you  ever  see  a 
man,  an'  them  Injuns  sot  aroun'  on  their  horses  like  so 
many  copper  statues  an'  never  said  a  word.  All  the 
same  their  guns  wuz  handy  an'  their  fingers  on  the 
locks. 

"What's  the  matter,  McDougall?"  sung  out  the 
Cap'n.  "  What  the  devil  do  you  ride  into  my  ranch 
for  in  this  warlike  manner?  You  act  like  you  wuz  on 
a  raid." 

"I  understand,"  said  McDougall,  "that  you're 
a-harborin' one  McDonald  with  w'ich  1  have  a  feud. 


I'm  a-lookin'  for  him,  an'  I  want  you  to  git  out  of  the 
way." 

"  He's  here,"  replied  the  Cap'n,  "  an'  you  don't  need 
to  look  no  further.  But  1  ain't  a-harborin'  nobody- 
only  I'm  a-goin'  to  see  jestice  done.  An'  you  an'  your 
cowardly  red  w  helps  ain't  a-goin'  to  murder  no  white 
man  on  mv  premises.  If  McDonald  will  come  out  an' 
fight  you  I'll  be  a  second  for  you  both.  But  you've 
got  to  fight  fair.   Four  agin  one  ain't  a  square  deal." 

"Seems  to  me  that  you're  takin'  on  a  lot  of  author- 
ity to  dictate  in  this  matter,"  grunted  McDougall. 

"  Only  th'  auth  irity  of  a  gentleman  that  wants  to 
see  right  an'  jestice  done  betwixt  his  feller  men,"  re- 
plied the  Cap'n,  perfectly  cool,  an'  then  he  took  a  chaw 
of  terbacker.  'Twuz  a  pretty  sight  to  see  him  standin' 
there,  straight  as  a  ramrod,  his  hands  on  his  hips,  no 
gun  in  sight,  lookin'  McDougall  right  in  th'  eye  an' 
a-makin'  him  blink  and  shake  his  head.  "  Shall  1  kill 
him  ?  "  said  one  of  th'  Injuns  to  McDougall,  in  a  dialec' 
that  he  thought  we  did'nt  understand.  "Shall  I  kill 
him  now?" 

"  No,"  said  McDougall  sharply,  in  the  same  lingo. 
"  Don't  shoot.  I  want  to  keep  this  man  alive.  If  ever 
I  want  to  git  off'n  th'  earth  in  a  hurry  he's  the  man 
that  'II  help  me  in  good  shape."  Then  he  laughed,  a' 
thin,  funny  little  chuckle,  an'  turned  to  the  Cap'n  agin. 
"  So  you  won't  guv  him  up  without  a  fight?  "  he  said. 

"  No  !  "  said  the  Cap'n,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

Them  two  men  wuz  a-gamblin'  with  life  an'  death 
for  the  stakes,  an'  so  fur  the  game  wuz  a  draw.  I  had 
a  bead  on  McDougall.  If  the  Cap'n  had  raised  his 
hand  an'  snapped  his  finger  I'd  have  sent  McDougall 
t'  happier  huntin'  grounds.  An'  the  boys  beside  me 
had  them  Injuns  all  covered.  McDougall  c'ldn't  decide 
if  'twuz  a  bluff  or  not.  But  he  thought  likely  th'  Cap'n 
had  a  joker  up  his  sleeve,  an'  he  looked  like  a  grizzly 
at  bay. 

But,  jest  when  the  seconds  seemed  like  hours  an'  my 
eye  had  begun  t'  ache  a-squintin'  'long  that  rifle  bar'l, 
the  quick  wit  of  woman  broke  the  strain,  an'  Mrs. 
Jenkins  dropped  the  nickel  in  the  slot  that  changed  the 
hull  combination.  For  she  come  out  of  th'  house  an' 
walked  straight  up  to  McDougall,  never  givin'  her 
husband  a  glance,  an'  held  out  her  hand. 

Now,  the  last  thing  we  wuz  expectin'  at  this  juncture 
wuz  that  a  woman  w'ld  put  herself  in  the  way  of  fire- 
arms, but  you  bet  Mrs.  Jenkins  knew  what  she  wuz 
about. 

"W'y,  Baron,"  she  said.  "It's  a  long  time  sense 
you  wuz  here.  Won't  you  git  down  an'  have  an  egg 
nog  or  a  little  toddy?  " 

McDougall  shed  his  sombrero  an'  bowed  as  polite  as 
a  dancin'  master.  He  said  somethin'  to  them  Injuns 
that  made  them  turn  their  horses  an'  ride  away,  as  sul- 
len an'  black,  though,  as  a  set  of  fiends,  then  handed 
his  gun  to  Mrs.  Jenkins  an'  sprung  to  the  ground,  as 
light  on  his  feet  as  a  cat.  Mrs.  Jenkins  told  a  Mexican 
boy  to  take  his  horse,  an'  the  Cap'n  follered  her  an' 
McDougall  'round  th'  house  an'  into  the  shade  of  the 
little  veranda.  Us  boys  sneaked  out  of  the  tent,  an' 
McDougall  never  knew  how  near  he  stood  that  day  to 
th'  undiscivered  kentry.  McDonald  kep'  the  tent 
'twixt  him  an'  McDougall,  an'  had  skipped  into  the 
brush.  We  never  see  him  again,  nor  the  buckskin, 
nor  the  Cap'n's  double-bar'ld  shotgun,  from  w'ich  I 
draw  the  conclusion  that  a  very  desir'ble  relative  in  th' 
spirit  is  sometimes  no  good  in  the  flesh. 

"Cap'n  Jenkins,"  said  McDougall  cheerfully, 
smackin'  his  lips,  after  the  toddy  had  circulated  a 
few  times,  "this  is  mighty  fine  whisky  of  yourn. 
What  d'you  ask  for  it?" 

"There's  different  prices,"  said  the  Cap'n.  "  I  kin 
sell  you  some  for  a  dollar  a  pint,  an'  a  better  quality 
for  a  dollar  an'  a  half.  This  that  we're  a-drinking  is  a 
dollar  an'  a  half." 

"  I've  got  a  camp  'bout  five  miles  due  north  of  here," 
said  McDougall.  "  S'pose  you  have  some  of  your  boys 
bring  me  over  the  worth  of  that,"  an'  he  handed  the 
Cap'n  five  twenty-dollar  gold-pieces,  w'ich  transaction 
resulted  in  two  pack  mules  leavin'  our  camp  that  night 
for  McDougall's. 

An'  that's  how  what  seemed  like  to  be  a  field  of  gore 
was  changed  by  a  woman's  wit  into  a  neat  business 
deal,  an'  likewise  a  scene  of  jolly  festivity. 


AN   EVEN  GAME. 

LILLIAN  FERGUSON. 

A  fire  glowed  softly  in  the  grate.  The  drawing- 
room  was  warm  and  comfortable  and  faintly  perfumed 
with  the  delicate  odor  of  violets,  a  handful  of  which 
bloomed  darkly  in  a  dainty  cloissonne  vase  on  a  small 
inlaid  table.  Reginald  did  not  care  for  violets.  Roses 
were  more  to  his  liking — big,  soft,  velvety  roses,  with 
the  fragrance  of  summer  in  their  crimson  petals,  the 
passion  of  the  tropics  in  their  hearts.  Violets !  1  hey 
were  only  suitable  for  school-girls.  Why  Ethel  should 
have  so  unreasonable  a  fad  for  them  he  could  not  com- 
prehend. As  he  lit  his  cigar  a  slender  figure  in  a 
clinging  blue  gown  stepped  between  the  portierres. 

"Wouldn't  you  just  as  leave  smoke  in  yum  den, 
Reggie  dear?"  said  a  soft  voice  at  his  side.  "The 
curtains,  you  know — I'll  keep  you  company  there — " 

"Why,  certainly,  little  one,"  was  the  response. 
"  Fact  is,  I  didn't  think  about  the  curtains.    And.  by 
the  way,  I  very  nearly  forgot  that  I  had  promised  to 
meet  one  of  Stanley's  New  York  friends  at  the  club 
to-night — you  won't  mind,  will  you?    Don't  stay  up 
for  me.    You  must  keep  good  hours,  you  know,  or 
you'll   lose  those  pink  cheeks.    Now,  don't  scold, 
dearie.    A  fellow  can't  leave  all  his  old  chums  in  the 
lurch,  just  because  he  has  been  married  six  months  to 
the  dearest  little  girl  in  town. 
Help  me  on  with  my  over- 
coat?   Thanks — and,  au  re- 
voir!" 

The  front  door  closed.  A 
clanging  cable-car  slowed  up 
in  passing,  and  a  tall  form 
swung  to  the  dummy. 

"  Gad  !  "  was  the  exclama- 
tion that  the  whirr  of  machin- 
ery drowned  out.  "  Those 
violets  made  me  as  irritable 
as  an  old  woman  to-night. 
Yet  Ethel  is  adear  little  thing. 
Why  is  it,  when  a  man  has 
purity  — and  violets— in  his 
keeping,  that  he  longs  for 
diablerie— and  roses?  Poor 
little  girl!  I  suppose  she'll 
feel  abused  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.    Hang  the  luck  !  " 

The  car  sped  on,  carrying 
it's  freight  to  their  uptown 
destination.  But  it  was  not 
a  neighborhood  of  clubs. 

The  violets  drooped  per- 
ceptibly—was it  in  grief? 
Or  was  the  room  too  over- 
powering in  its  warmth? 
The  blue  gown  trailed  aim- 
lessly up  and  down  the  richly 
furnished  apartment.  Hot 
tears  splashed  on  the  small 
ringed  hands  that  clasped  and 
unclasped  restlessly  beneath 
ruffles  of  lace. 

"  He  puts  me  aside  like  a 
toy,"  she  said,  looking  pa- 
thetically at  the  handsome 
ormolu  clock  on  the  carved 

mantel ;  but  the  stately  time-piece  stared  back  after  the 
unsympathetic  manner  of  clocks,  no  matter  what  the 
domestic  tragedy  that  they  may  witness.  It  lacked  a 
quarter  of  eight.  Why  should  she  mope  in  loneliness 
when  a  single  word  would  bring  some  one  w  ho  did  not 
prefer  clubs  to  her  companionship— and  who  liked 
violets? 

She  paused  by  the  blossoms  on  the  table.  Her 
cheek  flushed  as  she  recalled  what  he  had  told  her  the 
other  dav— that  tears  in  eyes  like  her's  would  remind 
him  of  violets  dipped  in  dew .  His  tone  had  been  SO 
gentle,  so  kind  ! 

A  moment  later  the  telephone  rang  a  sharp,  eager 
response  to  her  call.  And  the  violets  in  the  vase- 
fragrant  synonyms  of  purity— withered  at  the  sound 
as  'twere  their  death-knell,  and  yielded  their  lives  in 
a  perfumed  sigh. 


NIGHT  ON   THE  DESERT. 

JOHN  HAMILTON  GILMOUR. 

Day  is  growing  faint.  The  pale  purple  of  decay  is 
fast  spreading  over  her  once  radiant  face,  becoming 
deeper  and  deeper  as  the  end  is  reached.  Night  comes 
speedily.  No  delicious  twilight  enchants  the  resting 
senses.  There  is  no  intermediate  step  from  the  glare 
of  sunlight  to  the  somber  hues  of  night.  In  the  day- 
time the  monotony  aff  rights.  The  never-ending  waves 
of  sand,  the  dismal  patches  of  sagebrush,  being  ever 
before  one  the  oppressive  thought  of  death — living 
death.  So  powerful  is  this  that  one  almost  feels  in- 
clined to  cry  aloud  and  stab  the  silence  with  a  piercing 
shriek. 

Curious  are  the  feelings  of  man  regarding  the  desert 
w  hen  day  is  at  her  height.  A  marv  elous  change  comes 
over  him  when  she  sinks  into  deeper  sloth.  For  night 
brings  peace. 

Have  you  ever  been  unable  to  sleep,  overcome  by 
the  oppression  of  the  unknown?  If  you  have  lived 
alone  in  the  outskirts  of  the  desert  my  meaning  will 
become  apparent.  The  loneliness  sharpens  every 
sense.  The  quiver  of  the  air,  the  rustle  of  the 
leaves,  the  swaying  of  the  grasses — all  that  you  so 
much  enjoyed  before  you  tried  to  sleep  disturbs 
you.    It  is  strange  what  a  loud  and  startling  noise 
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a  single  leaf  can  make  to  your  nervous  hearing. 

Four  tiny  feet  patter  over  the  sands.  It  is  a  rabbit. 
A  filing  of  the  wall  begins.  It  is  a  field  mouse.  The 
cock  quail  drums  loudly  through  the  night,  and  faint 
in  reply  comes  the  warning  answer  of  his  mate.  It  is 
not  an  encheering  sound.  Often  have  I  thought,  when 
hearing  their  mournful  screams,  of  lost  souls  wander- 
ing, calling— calling  in  vain  for  that  helping  hand 
which  is  ever  denied  them.  An  owl  floats  slowly 
toward  the  moon,  showing  a  shadow  against  the  disc 
of  silver.  A  distant  bark  breaks  in  upon  the  quiet  air. 
All  the  colony  of  dogs  is  awakened,  and  amid  the 
appalling  din  comes  the  sharp  yelp  of  the  coyote. 

Then  the  noises  die,  and  sleep  steals  quietly  to 
the  brain,  as  the  regnant  moon  moves  higher  up  her 
orbit,  brightening  the  dreaming  world  with  a  beauty 
far  more  beautiful  than  that  of  her  brother,  the  sun. 
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OUR  THEATERS. 

HE  charm  that  the  stage  possesses  for 
the  public  is  something  more  than 
the  mere  entertainment  it  affords  the 
theater  habitue.     It  has  a  mystery 
all  its  ow  n.    It  is  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween that  w  hich  is  visible  to  the  aud- 
»/,   ienceand  that  which  is  not  that  catches 
<  the  fancy  and  holds  it  irrisistibly.  In 
brief,  the  fascinated  interest  that  the 
^     average  theater-goer  feels  for  the  stage 
is  due  to  the  glamor  and  mystery  pervading  it. 

All  this  would  receive  its  death  blow  could  the  ob- 
server spend  one  half  hour  behind  the  scenes. 

It  is  something  like  finding  that  one's  doll  is  stuffed 
with  sawdust  to  invade  the  carefully  -  curtained  -  off 
realm  behind  the  scenes.  Invariably,  no  mattpr  what 
the  pretensions  of  the  playhouse,  the  surroundings  are 
the  same.  The  disillusion  is  complete.  Small,  bare  of 
brilliancy,  chill  and  draughty,  with  scene-shifters  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro,  and  men  and  women  plastered  o'er  with 
make-up,  scurrying  like  scared  rabbits  to  cov  er  in  the 
direction  of  their  dressing-rooms,  the  environment  of 
the  stage  is  as  unlike  that  visible  to  the  audience  as  a 
hall  closet  is  unlike  a  brilliantly  lighted  drawing-room. 

Now ,  this  is  all  right,  and  a  part  of  the  business,  and 
practically  no  affair  of  the  general  public's.  Rut  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  bee  luse  it  is  partly  owing  to  thU 
foolish  glamor  that  so  many  girls  are  stage  struck.  If 
they  only  knew  what  an  unsatisfactory,  hard-working 
existence  the  smiling  stage  sirens  before  them  lead- 
how  they  gladly  drop  the  mask  the  instant  they  are 
out  of  sight,  and  how  unutterably  weary  they  are  of 
the  strain  under  which  they  are  laboring — the  stage- 
mad  maid  would  go  home  thanking  her  lucky  stars 
that  she  were  well  out  of  such  trouble  herself. 

Theatrical  people  work  the  hardest  for  their  money 
of  any  professional  people  anywhere — not  even  except- 
ing new  spaper  people— b-cause  of  the  terrible  nervous 
strain  upon  them.  Remember  this  when  some  one  on 
the  stage  makes  a  great  success— it  will  help  you  to 
appreciate  the  victorv  and  the  cost  of  it  to  the  nervous 
system.  And  remembe-  it,  too,  when  some  one  makes 
a  conspicuous  failure— it  will  help  you  to  appr  -date 
the  pitiful  despair  of  mistaken  ambition. 

Among  the  women  who  have  been  conspicuously 
successful  on  the  stage,  though  not  in  a  histrionic  way, 
is  Papinta,  the  now  famous  skirt  dancer,  who  last  week 
concluded  an  extended  engagement  at  the  Orpheuin. 


what  seems  odd  at  first  thought,  is  quite  idolized  in 
staid  old  spectacled,  classic,  bean-fed  Boston,  w  here 
she  has  played  engagements  of  unprecedented  length. 
Moreover,  Papinta  has  been  wise.  She  has  saved  her 
money,  investing  it  in  a  fine  ranch  of  160  beautifully 


KATHRYN  KIDDER. 

MwnMo,  February  »,  MM  H'H 


Papinta  has  been  on  the  stage  five  years.    She  is  un- 
questionably the  most  artistic  and  graceful  danseuse  of 
diaphanous-drapery  specialties  before  the  public.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  she  is  the  most  popular,  and, 
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improved  acres,  with  a  stable  of  Kentucky  thorough- 
breds, over  in  Contra  Costa  County,  to  which  she  will 
retire  one  of  these  days,  a  woman  of  wealth  and  much 
good  common  sense,  as  well  as  artistic  ideas. 

The  Orpheum  presents  its  usual  jolly  bill  for  the 
week  of  February  ist.  All  the  hold-overs  are  good, 
and  the  new  turns  of  Orpheum  excellent  e.  Lovers  of 
ragtime  amusement  w  ill  find  "  Clorindy," 
a  one-act  bit  of  comic^pera  work,  worth 
seeing.  Thirty  colored  people  have  cake- 
walked  themselves  into  popularity  in  this 
boiled  down  version  of  E.  E.  Rice's  great 
New  York  success,  from  which  the  cake 
walk  as  an  institution  of  the  stage  is  sup- 
posed to  have  come.  Then  there  are  Delia 
Rocco,  the  violinist,  and  Milton  and  Dolly 
Nobhs.  in  their  one-act  play,  "  Why 
Walker  Reformed." 

Kathryn  Kidder,  Louis  James  and  Fred- 
erick Ward?,  the  triumvirate  of  whose 
triple-plated  brilliancy  we  expect  much, 
and  know  we  shall  not  be  disappointed, 
w  ill  be  at  the  Columbia  for  a  two  weeks' 
engagement,  commencing  on  the  6th  in- 
stant. Two  enterprising  young  managers 
are  directing  the  destiny  of  these  stars 
— Messrs.  Wagenhals  and  Kemper,  who 
pride  themselves  upon  having  the  finest, 
most  elaborate  and  most  expensive  stage 
settings,  costumes  and  scenery  on  the 
road.  Miss  Kidder  is  well  known  to  San 
Francisco  as  a  painstaking,  ambitious,  tal- 
ented artist. 

At  the  California  is  Broadhurst's  latest 
farce,  "Why  Smith  Lett  Home."  The 
piece  is  directly  in  Inn-  with  tin-  k-M  li^ht.  p 
farces  of  the  day.    Everybody  remembers 
the  success  that  "  What  Happened  to 
Jones  "  made  here  in  the  hands  of  the  Harry  Corson 
Clarke  Company— as  witty  a  play  of  its  kind  as  has 
ever  been  put  on  the  local  boards.    The  satire  in  the 
new  play  by  Broadhurst  is  on  the  household-help  ques- 
tion, the  incidents  being  capitally  developed.    In  the 
cast  are  two  clever  people  well-liked  by  our  theater- 
goers—Maclyn  Arbuckle  and  Dorothy  Usner.  The 
former  does  his  usual  good  work  in  the  role  of  John 
Smith.    Arbuckle  is  a  versatile  and  satisfactory  actor. 
Miss  Usner  will  be  remembered  partly  for  her  pretti- 
ness  and  talent  and  partly  for  her  saucy  denunciation 


of  Nat  Goodwin,  when  she  fled  that  comedian's  com- 
pany at  the  Antipodes  and  came  to  San  Francisco  with 
all  sorts  of  things,  to  say  about  Nat.  Dorothy  is  a 
bright  girl  on  advertising  points,  and  knows  well  how 
to  make  a  neat  turn  in  that  line,  in  which  she  could 
give  pointers  to  many  a  press  agent. 

Black  Patti's  Troubadours  will  be  the  next  attraction 
at  the  California. 

Sousa  and  his  incomparable  band  are  coming  under 
the  Gottlob-Marx  management.  To  the  Columbia  are 
booked  "  The  Sign  of  the  Cross"  and  the  Bostonians. 

The  Alcazar  has  an  already  popular  new  leading 
lady  in  Miss  Adelaide  Fitzallan — the  first  Roxane  seen 
in  this  city.  She  made  a  hit  with  the  younger  Salvini, 
being  the  only  Desdemona  whom  he  would  have.  She 
created  the  role  with  him  and  was  engaged  at  her  own 
terms  to  rejoin  him  the  season  that  was  canceled  by 
his  untimely  death.  In  Vancouver  Miss  Fitzallen  was 
enthusiastically  received  as  Mrs.  Eastlake  Chappel  in 
"  Crust  of  Society." 

The  Alcazar  Stock  Company  has  done  excellent 
work  this  week  in  "Peaceful  Valley,"  Sol  Smith  Rus- 
sell's comedy-drama  of  New  England  life.  The  play 
is  delightfully  handled  by  the  people  in  the  cast  and 
charmingly  staged. 

The  next  attraction  at  the  Alcazar,  during  the  week 
of  the  6th  inst.,  will  be  a  "A  Bacht-lor's  Honeymoon." 

Offenbach's  comic  opera,  "La  Perichole"  has  had  a 
successful  run  at  the  Tivoli.  Next  week  "Madeline, 
or  the  Magic  Kiss"  will  be  produced. 

At  the  Columbia  the  advance  sale  of  seats  for  the 
Kidder-James-Warde  Combination  has  been  unusually 
large.  The  bill  for  the  nights  of  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday  will  be  "A  School  for  Scandal," 
the  same  piece  also  being  played  at  Saturday's  matinee. 
On  Wednesday  and  Sunday  nights  "Othello,"  on 
Saturday  night  "  Macbeth." 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Bates  has  gone  East  to  join  her  talented 
daughter  Blanche,  w  ho  wired  her  to  come  on  immedi- 
ately, business  opportunities  making  the  change  desir- 
able from  San  Faancisco  to  New  York. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  San  Francisco  w  ill  have  a 


new  theater.  Messrs.  Cottlob  and  Marx  are  indetat- 
igable  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  lease  of  a  good  site 
for  that  purpose  within  a  block  of  the  Columbia.  A 
corner  of  Ellis  and  Powell  would  be  an  admirable  loca- 
tion, and  it  is  this  property  that  the  theatrical  managers 
are  endeavoring  to  secure. 

Comedy  has  held  the  boards  at  most  of  the  play- 
houses the  past  month,  while  patrons  held  their  sides 
w  ith  laughter.  Well,  we  need  to  laugh  at  night.  We 
have  troubles  enough  to  face  in  the  daytime. 

THE  BOHEMIAN. 
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SOME  OCEAN  DUELISTS. 


CHARLES  F.  HOLDER. 

HE  waters  of  the  California 
Coast,  especially  from  Monterey 
to  the  South, are  remarkable  for 
the  variety  of  animals  found. 
This  is  particularly  true  regard- 
ing fishes,  which  appear  in  a 
multitude  of  forms  and  garbs, 
representing  almost  every  zone. 

Among  them  are  two  sword 
fishes  ;  one  with  a  long  slen- 
weapon.  a  perfect  rapier,  the  other  bearing  a 
rt  sword  as  it  were.    These  swordsmen  of  the  sea 
,  as  might  be  imagined,  not   the  peace  makers 
ong  the  tinny  tribes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  war- 
lie  and  troublesome,  and  are  included  among  the 
rine  risks  by  insurance  men,  who  recognize  in  them 
Lirking  and  ever  present  danger  to  shipping.  That 
s  is  not  imaginary  is  well  shown  by  the  labors  of 
late  Prof.  S.  Brown  Goode,  of  the  Smithtonian  In- 
tute  at  Washington,  who  collected  a  remarkable  list 
attacks  made  by  sword  fishes  upon  vessels.  Some 
these  are  almost  past  belief,  and  show  a  force  on  the 
\\l  of  the  fish  that  would  not  be  believed  except  upon 
1  strongest  evidence.    Thus  the  yacht  "  Red  Hot." 
ned  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commissioners,  was 
nk  by  a  sword  fish  in  187 1 ,  the  enraged  animal  send- 
its  rapier  through  the  solid  sides  of  the  hull,  ap- 
rently  with  as  much  ease  as  though  it  had  been 
per.    The  most  remarkable  attack  of  a  ship  on  rec- 
i  is  that  made  upon  the  "  Fortune."    The  vessel  was 
nd  to  be  leaking  and  forced  to  put  into  port,  where 
e  was  "  hove  down  "  and  the  sword  of  a  sword  fish 
;covered  in  her  hull.    The  entire  cargo  had  to  be  dis- 
arged  before  it  could  be  repaired.    The  section  which 
Id  the  sword  was  cut  out,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
ord  had  passed  through  (1)  the  copper;  (2)  an  inch 
ard  under  sheathing  ;  (3)  a  three-inch  plank  of  hard 
)od  ;  (4)  twelve  inches  of  solid  white  oak  timber:  (5) 
e  head  of  an  oil  cask.    In  brief,  this  long  sword  had 
Tiost  the  force  of  a  cannon  ball,  and  might  well  be 
mpared  to  those  of  half  a  century  ago  so  far  as  its 
structive  power  was  concerned. 
It  is  believed  that  the  sword  fish  has  a  special  ani- 
istly  against  whales,  and  mistakes  vessels  for  them 


foam  into  the  air.  This  duel  continued  some  time,  the 
fishes  making  desperate  rushes  at  each  other,  until 
finally  one  received  an  injury  that  apparently  demoral- 
ized it,  as  it  turned  and  attempted  to  retreat :  this  was 
the  fatal  moment,  as  the  other  sword  fish  charged  from 
behind,  striking  it  near  the  right  pectoral  tin,  and  rip- 
ping it  up  far  into  the  gill,  the  wound  being  indicated 
in  the  illustration  by  (2). 

The  fish  was  mortally  wounded,  and  after  thrashing 
about  upon  the  surface  for  some  time  it  was  picked  up 
and  taken  to  Avalon. 

The  illustration  was  made  to  show  the  fatal  wound, 
which,  as  indicated,  came  from  behind  a  piece  of  paper 
being  thrust  back  of  it  to  show  its  effect  upon  the  heavy 
gill  cover,  cutting  it  completely  to  the  eye  ;  indeed  the 
point  of  the  sword  undoubtedly  extended  through  the 
eye,  and  possibly  out  into  the  mouth.  There  were 
many  other  w  ounds  received  in  the  duel  which  are  not 
shown  in  the  photograph.  One  was  beneath  the  sword, 
another  on  top  of  it,  and  the  weapon  itself  was  shat- 
tered or  split.  The  body  of  the  fish  also  bore  several 
wounds,  showing  the  desperate  nature  of  the  combat. 
The  sword  of  the  victim  was  three  and  a  half  feet  Ion  r, 
sharp  and  slender,  and  a  terrible  weapon  ;  yet  the  un- 
known or  unseen  foe  had  routed  it  in  a  contest  of  less 
than  half  an  hour. 

That  these  combats  are  common  is  show  n  by  the  fact 
that  numbers  of  sword  fishes  have  been  found  run 
through  and  through.  The  specimen  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying illustration  is  known  as  Xiphias,  but  the 
second  sword  fish  found  here  is  Tetraphurus.  or  bill  fish. 
It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  sword  fish,  but  its 
sword  is  very  short.  This  does  not  prevent  it  from 
exhibiting  its  fighting  powers,  and  it  is  said  to  be  even 
more  vindictive  than  its  ally. 

It  was  the  writer's  good  fortune  to  find  one  of  these 
fishes  which  had  been  killed  in  a  duel  at  Catalina  har- 
bor, on  the  west  side  of  the  island  of  that  name.  The 
battle  had  been  fought  on  the  outside,  and  the  body 
accidentally  driven  in.  It  was  about  seven  feet  long, 
the  body  thick  set  and  very  powerful  ;  about  a  foot  of 
the  short  sword  had  been  broken  off.  The  fish  had 
undoubtedly  struck  its  enemy  so  powerful  a  blow  that 
it  had  shattered  its  sword,  and  then  defenseless,  it  had 
been  run  through  and  through.  There  were  three  or 
four  desperate  wounds  in  the  body,  where  the  long 
sword,  evidently  that  of  a  Xiphias,  had  penetrated. 

In  all  probability  the 
I  fish  weighed  three  or 

four  hundred  pounds. 


KtUt  'I  in  '■■>■■'■ 


THE  SWORDFISH  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WATERS 
!th  aoothri  of  it*  Und:  "    "  tndtcatet  "nr  utnmdfrtm  the/font,  wklU  tin  thu 


uch  an  attack  is  fatal  to  the  fish  in  all  probability,  as 
ie  sword  is  broken  off  and  the  fish  terribly  maimed, 
he  list  made  by  Professor  Goode  shows  that  hardly  a 
eek  passes  without  a  vessel  being  struck  by  one  of 
lese  swordsmen  of  the  sea. 

The  fish  is  constantly  engaged  in  fighting,  and  off 
an  Pedro  a  remarkable  duel  was  witnessed  by  some 
shermen.  The  water  was  observed  to  be  greatly  dis. 
urbed  some  distance  from  shore,  and  the  men  rowed 
ut  to  find  that  the  commotion  was  caused  by  two  sword 
shes  that  were  dashing  at  each  other,  charging,  re- 
lating, leaping  into  the  air,  evidently  engaged  in  a 

sperate  contest.  They  would  separate,  then  come 
ogether  like  cannon  balls,  their  fins  hissing  along  the 
urface,  and  at  the  contact  tossing  great  masses  of 


The  post  office  de- 
partment has  designed 
a  series  of  new  postage 
stamps  for  Cuba. 
Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  to 
be  supplied  by  the 
bureau  of  engraving 
and  printing.  In  Cu- 
ban postage  the  one- 
cent  stamp  will  bear  a 
representation  of  the 
statue  of  Columbus 
standing  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  captain- 
general's  palace  at  Ha- 
vana. The  two-cent 
stamp  will  b?ar  a  map 
of  Cuba;  the  three-cent  stamp  a  reproduction  of  the 
statue  of  "  La  Cubana,"  a  female  figure  in  marble, 
emblematic  of  the  island,  which  stands  in  one  of  the 
parks  of  Havana. 

The  five-cent  stamp  will  be  decorated  with  a  picture 
of  one  of  the  new  steamers  of  the  New  York  and 
Cuba  Mail  Company,  and  the  ten-cent  stamp  will  pre- 
sent an  agricultural  scene,  a  Cuban  plowing  in  a 
tobacco  field  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  group  of  royal 
palms  in  the  background. 

For  the  present  the  countries  named  will  be  treated 
by  the  post  office  department  as  foreign  countries  and 
the  old  rates  of  postage  will  be  maintained,  five  cents 
in  stamps  being  required  to  carry  a  letter  to  Cuba  or 
Porto  Rico,  as  before. 


FROM  ROSES  TO  SNOW  IN  FORTY-FIVE 
MINUTES. 

S.  M.  KENNEDY. 

California  is  proverbially  the  land  of  contrasts  and 
contradictions,  and  in  nothing  else  is  this  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  the  matter  of  climate.  During  the 
wet  season,  when  it  rains  in  the  valleys,  snow  falls  at 
the  greater  altitudes,  and  a  distinct  line  is  then  visible 
on  the  face  of  the  mountains,  indicating  where  winter 
leaves  off  and  summer  begins. 

One  day  last  year  some  members  of  the  Pasadena 
Board  of  Trade  made  what  is  in  all  probability  the 
quickest  possible  journey  from  summer  to  winter. 
They  assembled  at  Altadena,  a  superb  i>t  Pasadena, 
and  for  a  short  while  wandered  among  gardens  luxuri- 
ant with  flowers  and  semi-tropical  plants.  Around 


AMONG  THE  ROSES  AT  ALTADENA. 

From  a  Photo  taken  at  fOOO  .1.  -V. 

them  in  every  direction  were  hundreds  of  acres  of 
oranges  ana  lemons,  the  golden  fruit  on  the  trees  in- 
viting them  to  pluck  and  taste.  At  10:30  A.  M.  the 
party  boarded  one  of  the  cars  of  the  Mount  Lowe  Rail- 
way, which  in  less  than  half  an  hour  carried  them  to 
the  foot  of  the  great  cable  incline,  one  of  the  most  won- 
derfully constructed  railways  in  the  world.  This  road 
climbs  nearly  fourteen  hundred  feet  in  a  distance  of 
three  thousand  feet,  the  time  required  to  make  the 
ascent  being  about  ten  minutes.  On  reaching  the  top 
the  travelers  again  changed  on  to  an  electric  car  for 
still  loftier  heights,  and  at  n:is  A.  M.  were  in  an  en- 
tirely different  climate.  Piled  high  around  them  were 
great  snowdrifts — snow  on  every  side— enough  to  make 
an  Alaskan  winter. 

On  looking  away  below  they  could  see  the  beautiful 
San  Gabriel  Valley,  spread  out  like  a  great  panorama. 
There  were  the  very  gardens  and  ranches  from  which 
they  had  plucked  roses  and  oranges  only  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  previous.  Farther  off  were  visible  cities, 
towns  and  seaside  resorts,  all  bathed  in  the  sunshine  of 
a  summer  day. 

The  first  of  the  accompanying  photographs  shows 
the  party  at  Altadena,  and  at  a  little  distance,  over  the 


ON  THE  SNOW  LINE. 
Photo  tokrn  at  11:1.'  A.  3t. 

top  of  the  house,  may  be  seen  the  snow  line.  The  sec- 
ond view  speaks  for  itself,  and  was  taken  just  forty- 
live  minutes  after  the  first. 

Almost  equally  as  startling  is  the  change  between 
Altadena  and  Santa  Monica,  really  a  part  of  this  trip, 
where  one  may  dip  in  the  surf,  and  play  snow  ball  two 
and  one-half  hours  later. 


FERGUSON. 


The  street-car  conductor,  of  either 
cable  or  electric  service,  in  order  to  be 
really  successful  in  his  especial  line  of 
usefulness,  should  have  eyes  in  the 
back  of  his  head,  and  an  extra  pair  of  ears. 
Of  course,  any  man  provided  with  a  quartet 
of  eyes  and  another  of  ears  would  be  snapped 
up  at  a  handsome  salary  by  a  dime  mus- 
eum manager,  and  probably  never  fultill  his 
rightful  destiny  as  a  bell-puncher  and  nickel 
collector.  But  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  ordinarily  equipped  person  as  to  organs 
of  sight  and  hearing  can  ever  make  an  ideal 
car  conductor. 

Eternal  vigilance;  a  certain  degree  of 
astuteness  along  the  line  of  second  sight  ; 
superhuman  patience ;  tact  and  judgment— 
these  are  a  few  of  the  requirements  neces- 
sary to  make  a  car  conductor  worth  his 
daily  stipend.  No  man  in  the  humbler 
walks — perhaps  one  should  say  rides — of 
life  occupies  a  position  more  trying  than  he 
and  gets  less  credit  for  refraining  from  homi- 
cide. 

True,  there  are  impertinent  conductors, 
but  they  are  rare.  In  several  years'  experi- 
ence I  have  encountered  but  one.  and  the 
incident  was  fraught  with  a  certain  amuse- 
ment which  is  entirely  lost  in  the  telling, 
but  which  I  recall  with  interest  because  it 
marked  the  first  and  only  time  In  my  check- 
ered career  (why  shouldn't  one  say"striped" 
with  just  as  much  reason?)  career  when  a 
conductor  tried  to  kill  me  with  a  look. 

It  happened  on  the  Powell-street  line.  I 
had  expected  to  leave  the  car  without  a 
transfer  and  do  some  shopping  on  Market 
street,  but  it  commenced  raining  when  the 
car  was  nearing  the  turn-table  and  I  changed 
my  plans.  This  was  after  the  autocrat  in 
uniform  had  dispensed  the  transfer  tickets 
and  replaced  the  remainder  of  the  bunch  of 
pasteboards  in  his  pocket. 

"  I  will  take  a  transfer  if  you  please,"  I 
said,  as  the  car  approached  the  terminus 
and  I  had  succeeded  in  catching  the  con- 
ductorial  eye. 

And  such  an  expression  as  that  eve  there- 
upon conveyed!  Oh,  the  scorn  of  it!  As 
though  it  said:  "  Idiotic  passenger  that  you 
are — why  didn't  you  say  so  before  ?  Don't 
you  know  your  own  mind  ?" 

It  was  really  very  funny — to  be  called 
down  by  a  few  unconsequential  feet  of  car 
conductor  without  brains  under  his  cap !  A; 
I  took  the  transfer,  instead  of  quivering  and 
shriveling  beneath  the  weight  of  that  glance, 
shot  my  way  with  such  deadly  intent.  I  looked 


The  meek  man  rose  deliberately  and  tow- 
ered over  the  other's  head. 

"  Sir."  he  said  severely,  as  he  prepared  to 
leave  the  car,  "you  are  the  irresponsible 
representative  of  a  conscienceless  corpora- 
tion." 

"  What  was  them  names  the  spalpeen 
called  me?"  excitedly  demanded  the  Irish- 
man of  a  platform  passenger  after  he  had 
hustled  a  woman  with  five  children  on 
board  and  settled  a  livelv  dispute  with  her 
as  to  the  truth  of  each  being  under  five 
years  of  age.  "  Was  it  American  he  was 
talkin'  at  me  ?" 

"  Yes."  was  the  reply,  "but  he  wasn't 
cussin'  you,  old  man.  He  was  givin'  it  to 
Uncle  dollis." 

"  I'm  glad  I  didn't  hit  him.  then."  rumi- 
nated the  conductor.  "  I  would  have  lost 
me  job.  and  Uncle  Collis  would  never  have 
believed  I  was  fightin'  his  battles  for  him." 


A  smartly  gowned  young  woman  with  a 
tip-tilted  nose  and  a  snobbish  air  sat  in  a 
McAllister-street  cable-car  the  other  day. 
By  her  side  was  a  rather  large  telescope 
basket  taking  up  enough  room  for  two  peo- 
ple. Standing  were  all  the  men  in  the  car 
and  three  women,  but  the  young  woman  sat 
stonily  on.  Finally  the  conductor— who  had 
been  rather  badly  mixed  up  in  issuing  trans- 
fers and  taking  on  new  freight,  and  so  had 
not  noticed  the  amount  of  space  she  was 
occupying — stepped  up  to  her  highness  and 
said :  "  I  will  take  your  baggage  to  the 
dummy.  Miss."  She  snatched  it  from  him 
sharpls . 

"  You'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort."  said  she. 
The  conductor  politely  insisted.  The 
haughty  one  impolitely  resisted.  The  con- 
test became  critical — so  much  so  that  when 
the  conductor  finally  got  the  basket  off  the 
seat  and  motioned  to  the  standing  ones  to 
sit  not  a  mother's  daughter  of  them  dared 
to  do  so  lest  her  eyes  might  be  clawed  out 
by  the  spitfire  in  good  clothes  beside  her. 

It  ended  by  the  basket  and  its  owner 
leaving  the  car  with  many  threats  that  she 
would  have  number  blank  discharged  at 
once.  And  this  is  one  of  many  reasons  why 
I  say  that  the  conductor's  lot  is  not  one  to 
be  looked  upon  with  consuming  envy. 


blotches  of  chenille  on  thin  veils  hurt  their 
eyes,  the  wire  that  fastens  these  tinv  in- 
struments of  torture  scratch  their  noses, 
and  at  night  they  are  folded  away  with  un- 
told numbers  of  microbes  roosting  serenelv 
in  their  meshes. 

But,  after  all,  it  takes  a  lot  of 
courage  to  defy  fashion  in  the 
small  matters  of  dress.  I  do  not 
love  style  less,  but  my  wash  veil 
more.   

Certain  small  children  of  my  ac- 
quaintance have  been  saying  some  rather 
bright  things  lately.  However,  we're  used 
to  juvenile  cleverness  in  California,  and  nat- 
urally expect  to  go  some  other  States  one 
better  in  the  quality  of  infantile  precocity 
out  here. 

A  small  knickerbockered  traveler  on  the 
Sacramento  train  was  on  his  knees  in  a 
Pullman  with  his  tiny  nose  flattened  against 
the  window  pane,  watching  the  flying  land- 
scape. Silhouetted  against  the  rosy  even- 
ing sky  were  some  tall  pine  trees.  He  looked 
at  them  attentively. 

"  See,  mamma."  he  said,  "  how  straight 
they  are." 

"  Yes,"  answered  mamma,  "just  like  sol- 
diers." 

Knickerbockers  eyed  them  a  few  seconds 
thoughtfully. 

"  I  know,"  he  observed— "  they're  God's 
soldiers." 

OFF   THE  CALENDAR. 

The  other  day  he  wrote  with  care 

A  letter  to  his  lady  fair, 

And  asked  that  she  his  name  would  share. 

But  by  the  next  day's  morning  mail 
Her  answer  came — 'twas  no  avail. 
And  when  he  read  his  cheek  grew  pale. 

"  I  will  not."  so  the  letter  ran. 
"  Agree  to  marry  any  man 
Who  is  behind  the  times.    I  can 

"  Forgive  some  faults  of  men.  but  oh, 
My  friend,  you're  really  quite  Too  slow. 
Pray  pardon  if  I  tell  you  so." 

Straight  to  his  office  letter  file 

He  went,  his  nervousness  the  while 

Increasing  as  he  turned  the  pile 

Ot  correspondence  o'er  and  o'er. 
The  sheet  he  tossed  upon  the  floor. 
And  then,  just  like  a  man.  he  swore. 

For  there  upon  the  duplicate 

In  figures  large  he  saw  his  fate — 

Not  '99,  but  98 ! 


that  minion  of  the  great  corporation  bravely  in 
the  eye  (oh.  the  temerity  of  woman  upon  occa- 
sion ! )  and  —  laughed   with   much  unholy  glee. 

When  you  want  to  "get  even,"  girls,  don't  slam 
doors  or  bng  things  about.    It  isn't  ladylike.  .Just 
laugh — a  provokingly  good-natured  but  timely 
laugh.    It  goes  to  the  vulnerable  spot— which 
is  somebody  else's  temper  —  every  time. 


With  the  coming  on  of  the  winter  sea 
son  the  "wash  veil"  went  abruptly 
out  of  style,  but  I  cling  fondly  to 
mine  nevertheless,  for  never  was 
veil  so  comfortable,  so  cleanly 


Out  on  Hayes  street  lives  a  little  black- 
eyed  three-year-old  girl  whose  father  is  a 
regimental  officer  in  the  First  California. 
The  other  day  the  family  gave  a  dinner 
party,  and  by  special  dispensation  Miss  Cal- 
ifornia was  brought  in  with  the  dessert  and 
allowed  to  sit  for  a  few  minutes  in  her  high 
chair.   Of  course  everybody  proceeded  to  make 
much  of  her,  and  somebody  said  by  way  of  say- 


Speaking  of  car  men,  though,  they  have 
a  particularly  efficient  class  of  them  on 
the  Castro-street  line.    Into  the  slot  of 
the  latter  go  some  sixty  nickels  of  mine 
each  month.   One  of  the  conductors 
is  a  wild-eyed  but  well-meaning  Irish- 
man with  a  foghorn  voice,  who  char- 
ges from  end  to  end  of  the  car  with 
the  grace  and  energy  of  a  buffalo  on 
a  rampage.   The  importance  of  his 
position  has  magnified  itself  in  his 
mind  until  he  fancies  that  he  has  the 
destiny  of  the  entire  Market-street 
system  on  his  shoulders.   He  tries 
to  do  his  duty,  heaven  knows,  but  he 
falls  all  over  himself  and  his  passen- 
gers in  doing  it.   And  he  takes  himself 
so  seriously  that  every  one  laughs  at  him 
— a  circumstance  which  he  is  too  honestly 
thickheaded  to  observe.    When  he  makes 
for  my  corner  in  the  car  I  always  prepare  to 
jump  through  the  window  if  necessary  to  escape 
with  my  life,  for  he  is  quite  certain  to  walk  all 
over  my  toes  in  reaching  for  my  fare,  and  I  love  not 
to  serve  as  a  carpet  for  two  hundred  pounds  of  Hi- 
bernian or  other  flesh.  wind  and  dust  from  doing 

The  other  day  a  tall,  thin,  meek-looking  young      their  worst  and  at  the  same 
man  of  ministerial    studious  appearance,  hap-      time  softly  nestles  in  place, 
pened  to  get  his  number-some-things  tangled      and  which  can  be  made  as  fresh 
up  with  the  stogy -boot  number-somethings      and  sweet  by  soap  and  water  every 


so  accommodating.  Having  ing  something  that  would  interest  her  small  mind : 
known  the  dear  delight  of  a  "  Well,  what  is  your  papa  going  to  bring  you  when 
fabric  on  mv  face  that  keeps      he  comes  from  Manila?" 

There  was  silence  for  a  half-minute.  The  fond  mother 
glanced  proudly  at  her  offspring,  who  was  behaving 
beautifully  "  in  company."   The  question  was  re- 
peated, and  Miss  California  opened  her  rosebud 
""  s  in  astounding  answer. 

My  papa,"  she  remarked  gravely,  and 


LICK  OBSERVATORV  IN  WINTER. 


with  great  distinctness,  "is  going  to 
brung  me  a  little  black  brudder." 
Tableau !   

Indiana  has  a  minister  of  the  go'spel 
who  was  unceremoniously  jilted  the 
other  day  by  his  best  girl  a  few  hours 
before  the  wedding.  She  went  away 
with  a  handsomer  man  and  was  mar- 
ried to  him — a  cool  proceeding,  even 
for  January. 

What  did  the  man  she  left  behind  her 
do  ?  Tear  his  hair  and  rave,  or  per- 
mit his  heart  to  break  into  small 
pieces?   Nay,  nay.  Pauline.  He 
promptly  commenced  suit  against  the 
other  fellow  for  the  total  amount  of  ex- 
penses he  (the  reverend  suitor)  had  in- 
curred in  the  way  of  preparations  for  the 
wedding,  etc.  The  judge  has  not  yet  hand- 
ed down  his  decision.    I  hope  it  will  be  un- 
favorable to  the  plaintiff,  because  he  is  not 
living  up  to  the  scriptures.  When  his  enemy  smited 
him  on  one  cheek  by  stealing  his  sweetheart  he 
;hould  have  turned  to 'him  the  other,  instead  of  which 
he  seeks  pecuniary  revenge.   Really,  we  must  not 
let  these  ministers  get  too  worldly.    The  Indiana 
pastor  has  set  a  dangerous  example. 


of  my  Irishman. 

"  Sure,  now,"  exclaimed  the  latter  with  a 
gentleness  of  a  snorting  elephant,  as  he  hast- 
ily recovered  equilibrium  and  registered  a 
ping  for  the  meek  one's  fare,  "you  should 
put  them  feet  of  yours  along  with  the  extra 
baggage  on  the  dummy  with  the  gripman." 


night  as  though  it  were  new,  how 
can  I  give  it  up  ?   So  I  slosh  around  in 
the  rain  with  my  head  tied  up  in  spotless 
netting,  and  don't  care  if  I  am  as  out  of  date 
as  a  linen  duster  in  December.   And  why 
should  1  ?    My  sisters  with  Tuxedo  veiling 
are  miserable  while  I  am  comfortable.  The 


And  there's  a  minister  in  Chicago  who  has  had  a 
religious  chill  of  excitement  because  Dewey 
swore  a  bit  during  the  great  battle  of  May 
1st.  1898.    He  is  reaching  upward  in  a 
frantic  endeavor  to  cloud  the  glory  of  our 
bright  particular  star  in  the  United  States 
Navy. 

Won't  somebody  please  call  the  dog. 


What  if  Dewey  did  use  a  big  D  or  an\ 
other  brand  of  verbal  explosive  that  hi  I 
wanted  to  ?  He  can  swear  and  swear  anoi 
sw  ear,  just  as  much  as  he  chooses,  and  whoi 
is  there  outside  of  Chicago  to  say  him  nay 'd 

If  this  country  had  more  men  like  Deweyl 
and  fewer  men  like  the  Chicago  preacher  wtl 
would  be  a  prouder  nation  even  than  we  are} 
to-dav. 


DON'T  WEAR  YOUR  HEART  UPON  Mil  r 

SLEEVE. 

I  know  there  are  days  for  you  and  me 
When  music  runs  in  a  minor  key ; 
It  is  hard  to  be  cheerful  when  jovs  takel 
wing. 

And  life  is  sometimes  a  bitter  thing. 
But  sorrow  in  secret.    Let  no  one  know 
The  depth  of  your  trouble,  the  weight  of 

your  woe; 

Though  enemies  triumph  and  friends  deceive, 
Don't  carry  your  heart  upon  your  sleeve. 

Keep  the  bright  banner  of  hope  unfurled 
And  smile  in  the  lace  of  a  frowning  world.  1 
No  matter  how  coldly  the  winds  may  blow, 
The  morrow  may  dawn  with  a  sunrise  glow. 1 
Bury  your  trials  from  human  sight 
And  steal  to  their  grave  in  the  dead  of  night. ( 
Weep  if  you  must,  but  in  silence  grieve—  , 
Don't  carry  your  heart  upon  vour  sleeve. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  SHASTA. 

The  inaugural  ball  at  Sacramento  last 1 
month  was  certainly  brilliant  as  to  numbers 
in  attendance,  decorations  and  military  uni-: 
forms.  Socially  it  was  not  so  dazzling  ;  but  1 
then  an  inaugural  ball  is  not  a  society  af- 
fair in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  it 
would  have  been  quite  unfair  for  the  spec- • 
tator  to  judge  it  upon  its  social  merits. 
True,  there  were  society  folk  there— and  of 
the  best  quality— but  it  was  distinctly  a 
politicians'  affair,  and  therefore  hetero-' 
genious.   But  it  is  just  as  well  to  attend  an  1 
inaugural  ball  once  in  four  years— it  gives: 
one  a  chance  to  thank  the  powers  that  it 
doesn't  come  round  any  oftener. 


AFTER    THE    INAUGURAL  BALL. 

THE  DRESS  SUIT  SOLILOQUIZES. 

With  the  latest  in  celluloid  collars, 

White  gloves  and  a  spotless  cravat, 
I  was  rented  for  five  paltry  dollars — 

To  think  I've  descended  to  that! 
Then  I  went  on  a  singular  mission  ; 

Though  several  sizes  too  small, 
I  was  hired  by  a  stout  politician 

To  wear  at  the  Governor's  Ball. 

Although  I  was  slightly  moth-eaten, 

My  surface  they'd  carefully  pressed, 
My  trousers  had  put  a  new  seat  in 

And  mended  a  rip  in  my  vest. 
But  having  been  made  for  a  princeling 

In  size  rather  slender  and  tall, 
I  looked  like  a  sausage  in  broadcloth 

That  night  at  the  Governor's  Ball. 

And  yet  not  alone  in  my  glory  (?) 

I  waltzed  'neath  the  Capitol's  dome — 
There  were  other  dress  suits  in  the  ballroom 

That  wished  they  had  never  left  home. 
I  longed  for  my  peg  in  the  corner 

High  up  on  a  closeted  wall. 
But  I  had  to  dance  out  that  five  dollars 

The  night  of  the  Governor's  Ball. 

I  saw.  with  a  fair  maid  from  Yuba. 

While  waiting  the  march  to  begin. 
A  reconcentrado  from  Cuba — 

At  least  he  was  painfully  thin. 
His  coat  flapped  about  on  his  shoulders 

Like  a  sail  in  the  teeth  of  a  squall. 
Oh.  motley  the  dress  suits  that  capered 

That  night  at  the  Governor's  Ball. 

When  down  to  the  banqueting  table 

Went  each  hungry,  misfitted  male. 
Where  "  Vin  Sacrament "  was  the  label. 

The  oysters  went  flabby  and  pale. 
I  am  off  for  the  cleaner's'and  dyer's. 

Baptized  by  a  coffee  cup's  fall. 
Bad  luck  to  the  next  man  who  hires 

Me  out  to  a  Governor's  Ball ! 
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ITEMS. 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD. 


A  novel  idea  in  the  hotel  line  has  been  in- 
gurated  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Holmes,  manager  of 
e  Hotel  Green,  Pasadena.  "Hotel  Green 
pics"  is  the  title  of  a  little  illustrated 
:ekiy.  full  of  pleasant  gossip  about  the 
jr  hundred  guests  of  the  hotel.  Surely 
e  Green  is  up  to  date  both  inside  and  out. 


The  arrival  of  the  Philadelphia  at  Coro- 
do  has  added  to  the  society  of  the  Hotel 
1  Coronado,  as  the  officers  of  the  cruiser 
e  at  the  big  hotel,  having  joined  their 
milies,  who  were  awaiting  their  coming, 
le  naval  people  are  always  happy  when 
ey  reach  Coronado,  and  no  wonder,  for 
fe  there  is  a  dream,"  and  the  blue-jackets 
e  welcomed,  and  everything  done  to  make 
eir  stay  a  continued  round  of  pleasure. 


We  have  received  the  first  copy  of  the 
otel  Gazette  and  Outing,  which  is  the 
iw  name  tor  the  Los  Angeles  Hotel  Ga- 
;tte.  The  daily  has  been  abandoned,  and 
s  successor  makes  its  bow  in  magazine 
irm,  to  be  published  monthly. 

No.  i  is  a  very  creditable  edition,  and  the 
iitors  promise  a  more  elaborate  number  of 

orting  departments  beginning  with  their 
ext  issue.   We  wish  them  every  success. 


On  January  21st  a  very  interesting  stere- 
ticon  exhibition  was  given  by  Mr.  S.  B. 
van  and  the  well-known  photographer, 
r.  Weidner,  at  the  parlors  of  the  Occi- 
ntal  Hotel.  A  splendid  assortment  of 
und-the-world  views  was  presented,  in- 
uding  a  few  of  the  most  recent  war  scenes. 


The  Rainier-Grand  Hotel,  at  Seattle,  has 
sen  so  completely  renovated  and  remodeled 
'  late  that  its  old  patrons  would  hardly 

ognize  it.  It  recently  was  leased  by 
lessrs.  Harrison  &  Rathbone,  both  well- 
nown  and  experienced  hotel  men,  and  the 
ntire  hostelry  from  top  to  bottom  has  been 
furnished.  The  Rainier-Grand  is  the  finest 
otel  in  the  city,  and  the  best  class  of  tou- 
sts  and  commercial  trade  is  registered 
pon  its  books. 


The  Golden  Eagle  Hotel,  at  Sacramento, 
as  been  doing  all  the  business  it  could 
andle  during  the  convention  of  the  Legis- 
iture.  It  is  the  recognized  headquarters 
or  the  first-class  trade,  and  even  when 
>olitics  have  subsided  it  continues  to  com- 
nand  all  the  best  business  that  goes  to  Sac- 
amento.  Messrs. Gray  &  Titus  are  thorough 
iotel  men,  and  each  year  spend  large  sums 
f  money  in  keeping  their  popular  hostelry 
ibreast  of  the  times. 


Visitors  to  Southern  California  should  not 
niss  a  trip  to  the  celebrated  Ostrich  Farm, 
eached  by  electric  car  in  thirty  minutes 
rom  Los  Angeles.  It  has  the  distinction  of 
eing  the  largest  ostrich  farm  in  America, 
ontaining  more  than  one  hundred  birds  of 
II  ages,  ranging  from  one  day  to  seventy 
ears  old.  An  hour  spent  on  the  farm  is 
>oth  interesting  and  instructive.  The  visitor 
an  find  here  also  a  beautiful  assortment  of 
eather  boas,  capes,  tips  and  plumes  of  all 
sizes,  the  choicest  purchasable  at  reason- 
able rates. 


Residents  of  San  Francisco  and  environs 
who  want  a  real  restful  week's  outing 
should  not  forget  that  a  delightful  visit  can 
be  had  on  the  shores  of  Monterey  Bay  at 
Pacific  Grove.  A  splendid  hotel,  the  El 
Carmelo,  overlooks  the  blue  waters  of  the 
bay,  and  is  first  class  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments. The  rates  are  very  reasonable,  but 
82  per  day,  and  guests  are  well  catered  to 
by  the  proprietor,  Mr.  R.  L.  James.  During 
February  the  mean  temperature  is  about 
55  degrees.  There  is  plenty  of  good  fishing, 
boating,  sailing,  swimming,  riding  and  driv- 
ing to  regale  those  sportively  inclined,  so 
that  altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  desira- 
ble outing-places  within  four  hours'  ride  of 
San  Francisco. 


We  learn  that  the  new  Rosslyn  Hotel  at 
Los  Angeles  is  enjoying  a  splendid  business. 
Mr.  A.  L.  Ross,  the  proprietor,  thoroughly 
understands  his  business,  and  believes  not 
only  in  giving  splendid  service  to  his  guests 
but  in  catering  to  their  enjoyments  as  well. 
Dances,  card  parties,  excursions  and  other 
forms  of  amusement  are  always  in  order, 
and,  in  consequence,  makes  a  very  content- 
ed family  under  a  very  large  roof.' 


Swain's  Restaurant,  213  Sutter  street, 
San  Francisco,  has  the  best  reputation  in 
this  city  for  an  eminently  respectable  and 
refined  cafe.  A  lady  alone  is  always  at 
home  there,  the  surroundings  are  attractive 
and  the  service  quiet  and  elegant.  With  all 
that,  the  prices  are  most  reasonable,  and 
strangers  visiting  San  Francisco  will  find 
no  more  delightful  cafe  than  Swains. 


THAT  REMINDS  ML. 


QUESTION. 

D.  S.  RICHARDSON. 

'Twas  here,  sweet  love,  beside  the  stream 

Where  tangled  blossoms  quiver. 
And  dainty-fingered  fern-leaves  gleam 

Above  the  restless  river; 
Where  redwood  shadows  fall  to  meet 

The  golden  sun-tide  flowing, 
And  all  the  air  is  still  and  sweet 

With  wildwood  odors  blowing: 
'Twas  here  I  heard  thee  whisper  low 
Thy  sweet  confession— trembling  so. 

And  yet.  sweet  love,  if  we  had  met 

Upon  some  and  plain. 
Where  birds  sing  not.  nor  waters  fret. 

Nor  cooling  shadows  reign ; 
If  on  some  desert,  lone  and  rude. 

I  to  thy  feet  had  come. 
And  Nature  smiled  not  while  I  wooed. 

And  all  the  skies  were  dumb; 
Speak,  little  heart,  my  doubt  dispel : 
Wouldst  thou  have  loved  me  there  as  well  ? 


ROCKING   THE  BABY. 

MADGE  MORRIS  WAGNER. 

I  hear  her  rocking  the  baby— 
Her  room  is  just  next  to  mine — 

And  I  fancy  I  feel  the  dimpled  arms 
That  round  the  neck  entwine, 

As  she  rocks  and  rocks  the  baby 
In  the  room  just  next  to  mine. 

I  hear  her  rocking  the  baby 

Each  day  when  the  twilight  comes. 
And  I  know  there's  a  world  of  blessing  and 
love 

In  the  "  baby  bye  "  she  hums. 
I  can  see  the  restless  fingers 

Playing  with  "  mamma's  rings," 
And  the  sweet  little  smiling,  pouting  mouth 

That  to  her  in  kissing  clings, 
As  she  rocks  and  sings  to  the  baby, 

And  dreams  as  she  rocks  and  sings. 

I  hear  her  rocking  the  baby, 

Slower  and  slower  now, 
And  I  know  she  is  leaving  her  good-night 
kiss 

On  eyes  and  cheeks  and  brow. 
From  the  rocking,  rocking,  rocking. 

I  wonder  would  she  start. 
Could  she  know,  through  the  wall  between 
us, 

She  is  rocking  on  my  heart  ? 
For  my  empty  arms  are  aching 

For  a  form  they  may  not  press, 
And  my  emptier  heart  is  breaking 

In  its  desolate  loneliness. 

I  list  to  the  rocking,  rocking. 

In  the  room  just  next  to  mine. 
And  breathe  a  tear  in  silence 

At  a  mother's  broken  shrine. 
For  the  woman  who  rocks  the  baby 

In  the  room  just  next  to  mine. 


A    WIFE   OF   THREE  YEARS. 

CARRIE  STEVENS  WAITER. 

He  goes  his  daily  way  and  gives  no  sign 
Or  word  of  love  I  deemed  once  fondly  mine. 

He  meets  my  warm  caress  and  questioning 
eye 

Without  the  tender  thrill  of  days  gone  by. 

Once  at  my  lightest  touch  or  glance  or  word 
The  mighty  being  of  his  love  was  stirred. 

And  now  the  clasping  of  my  yearning  hand 
He  meets  unanswering— does  not  under- 
stand. 

He  gives  no  word  of  praise  through  toiling 
years 

To  say  he  reads  my  truth  through  smiles  or 
tears. 

I  cannot  take  for  granted  as  my  own 

The  love  that  speaks  not  in  caress  or  tone. 

For  this  my  life's  sweet  hopes  fade  sad 
away ; 

For  this  my  heart  is  breaking  day  by  day. 


A  flEETING. 

EDWIN  MARKHAVl. 

Softly  she  came  one  twilight  from  the  dead. 
And  in  the  passionate  silence  of  her  look 
Was  more  than  man  has  writ  in  any  book ; 

And  now  my  thoughts  are  restless,  and  a 
dread 

Calls  them  to  the  Dim  Land,  discomforted. 
For  down  the  leafy  ways  her  white  feet 
took, 

Lightly  the  newly  broken  roses  shook— 
Was  it  the  wind  disturbed  each  rosy  head  7 
God  !    Was  it  joy  or  sorrow  in  her  face — 

That  quiet  face.    Had   it  grown  old  or 
young  ? 

Was  it  sweet  memory  or  sad  that  stung 
Her  voiceless  soul  to  wander  from  its 
place  ? — 

What  do  the  dead  find  in  the  silence— grace? 
Or  endless  grief  for  which  there  is  no 
tongue  ? 


Lawyer  (who  has  lost  case)— 1  am  afraid 
we  are  done  for.  There  is  no  higher  court 
than  this. 

Client— I  should  imagine  not,  judging 
trom  the  price  of  this  one. 

%* 

Mrs.  Bicker— How  1  regret  the  day  I  met 
you  ! 

Mr.  Bicker— That's  funny.  Now.  1  regret 
the  days  you  didn't. 

V 

Mrs.  Crabshaw— Woman  is  at  last  having 
her  day.    What  do  you  men  think  of  that  ? 

Crabshaw— Oh,  the  men  don't  care  about 
that  as  long  as  they  have  their  nights. 

*** 

•  Mrs.  Manhattan— And  so  your  daughter 
has  married  well  ? 

Mrs.  Lakeside— I  think  so.  But,  of  course, 
we  cannot  be  sure  until  after  the  divorce. 

*** 

Boston  Father— What  is  it  ? 
Philistine  Nurse— A  boy. 
"Bah!   I  mean  an  agnostic  orapositiv- 
ist?" 

•  *-* 

"She  calls  her  new  country  house  a 
lodge." 

"  Perhaps  she  expects  to  keep  her  hus- 
band at  home  evenings." 

*.» 

She— Old  Gotrox's  body  was  cremated. 
He— Well,  that  beats  the  devil ! 

Hewitt — You  are  ten  years  older  than 
your  wife,  aren't  you  ? 

Jewitt — I  was  when  I  married  her  :  I'm 

twenty  years  older  now. 

•J* 
* 

Newed — Did  you  spend  as  much  money 
as  this  before  1  married  you  - 

Mis.  Newed — Why,  yes. 

Newed — Then  I  can't  understand  why 
your  father  went  on  so  when  I  took  you 
away  from  him. 

**.* 

Cobwigger— When  did  the  old  custom  of 
New  Year  calling  begin  to  die  out?" 

Merritt — About  the  time  people  began 
serving  lemonade  instead  of  wine. 

.  -  V 

"  So  you  want  to  marry  my  daughter, 
young  man  ?    What  are  your  prospects  ? 

"  Pretty  poor,  unless  you  give  your  con- 
sent." 

*-* 

"Arabella."  said  Mr.  Gruffpop,  as  he  fin- 
ished his  dinner.  "  if  George  asks  you  to 
marry  him  when  he  calls  to-night,  tell  him 
he  wants  to  see  me." 

Arabella  blushed  and  said  she  would. 

"And  if  he  doesn't,"  the  old  man  went  on. 
grimly.  "Then  you  tell  him  I  want  to  see 
him." 

"  Love  may  be  blind,"  Mr.  Cheaply,"  said 
Miss  Quickstep  coldly,  as  she  handed  linn 
back  his  ring  with  the  alleged  sapphire, 
"but  it  isn't  stone  blind." 

%• 

Ted— Tom  is  engaged  to  the  prettiest  girl 
in  town.  He  takes  all  his  friends  around  to 
see  her. 

Ned— That's  only  natural.  As  soon  as 
they  are  married  he  won't  let  one  of  them 
come  near  the  house. 

V 

Quericus— Did  you  ever  see  one  of  that 
minister's  sermons  in  the  papers  ? 

Cynicus— No;  but  they  all  printed  more 
than  a  column  about  the  divorce  case  in 
which  he  was  involved. 

w 

Cumso— Tenspot  has  just  returned  from  a 
hunting  trip  in  the  Adirondacks. 
Cawker— Did  he  bag  anything  ? 
Cumso— One  guide  and  four  dogs. 


Hewett— Gruet  is  a  remarkable  fellow. 

Jewett — In  what  way? 

Hewett— He  can  drive  a  horse,  hug  a  girl, 
and  smoke  a  five-cent  cigar  at  the  same 
time. 

V 

Henpeck— "I  have  troubles  of  my  own." 

Mrs.  Peck—"  But  you  are  the  partner  of 
my  woes." 

Henpeck — "  Yes,  silent,  as  in  everything 
else." 

%• 

"  The  doctor  would  like  to  see  you  in- 
side," said  the  maid  to  the  caller  in  the 
reception-room. 

"Not  much!"  said  the  startled  patient: 
"  he  can't  trv  any  X-ray  on  me." 


After  a  woman  has  once  tried  on  a  man's 
coat  she  thinks  she  has  a  right  to  call  him 
by  his  first  name. 

OUR  SUNNY  SOUTH 

Has  many  tine  hotels,  but  if  you  want 
the  one  that  is  most  central,  conducted 
on  strictly  first-class  principles,  stop  at 

THE  HOLLENBECK, 

Second  and  Spring  Streets, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Both  European  and  American  Plan.  Newly 
renovated  and  up-to-date  in  every 
particular. 


A.  C.  BILICKE  &  CO.,  Proprietors. 


PASO  ROBLES  HOTEL, 

PASO  ROBLES.  CALIFORNIA. 

OTTO  E.  NEVER,  PROPRIETOR. 

UNDER  NEW  AND  EXPERIENCED 
MANAGEMENT. 


GREATEST  HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE 
RESORT  ON  THE  COAST. 

Cures  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Pen  Paralysis. 
Kidney  and  Stomach  Troubles,  and  all 
Skin  Diseases. 
RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN. 
HOT  MUD  AND  SULPHUR  BATHS, 
SULPHUR.  IRON  AND  SODA  SPRINGS. 

New  Hotel  and  Collages.  Paid  Orchestra. 

Camping  Privileges. 

DRINK  PASO  ROBLES  SODA  WATER. 


AT 


•  Home 
'  Comforts 

Are  rarely  to  he  obtained  at  a  restau- 
rant, but  it  Is  just  this  feature  that 
has  made  ours  popular. 

"SWAIN'S" 

the  surroundings  are  refined,  comfortable 
and  attractive.  We  employ  the  best  of 
chefs,  and  our  service  is  neat,  tasty  and 
prompt. 

213  Sutter  Street, 

Near  Kearny,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

%  Tabic  d'Holc.  SI. 00.  5  to  8  p.  m. 

•♦•♦•♦•♦•♦••♦♦•♦•♦•♦••♦a 


CALIFORNIA  A.  D.  Cheshire. 

UNDERTAKING  CO.         Pres.  and  Mgr 

FINEST  FUNERAL  PARLORS  IN  THE  CITY. 
Tel.  Main  g7i      S.  W.  cor.  Stockton  &  Geary  St» 


OUR   GIANT   FORESTS   AND  STUPENDOUS 
TREES. 

JOAQUIN  MILLER. 

HEN  the  then  Governor  of  California 
sought  to  put  me  at  the  head  of  our 
Forestry  Commission   I   told  him  I 
thought  that  neither  the   tine  rooms 
jjSh^jri  \     m  tne  Nevada  Block  nor  the  sands  and 

 cobble-stones  of  San  Francisco  were 

suited  to  the  growth  of  big,  healthy  trees,  and  that  if  I 
laid  hand  to  the  thing  at  all  I  should  move  the  whole 
business  up  to  my  cabin  on  the  mountain  side,  and  not 
only  save  rent,  but  be  able  to  show  people  how  to  plant 
and  grow  trees.  Of  course,  this  pleased  the  honest  old 
Governor,  but  not  the  politicians. 

You  may  not  know  that  pine  takes  the  place  of  oak, 
oak  the  place  of  pine.  I  took  a  carriage  at  Redding 
last  month  and  drove  to  the  foothills  to  rind  the  old 
cabin  where  I  taught  night  school  to  a  few  illiterate 
miners  nearly  forty  years  ago.  1  found  a  growth  of 
pine  thirty,  forty,  fifty  feet  high,  and  impenetrable. 
There  had  been  at  least  a  dozen  "cities"  within  an 
area  of  ten  miles  on  these  red,  oak-set  hills ;  but  now 
nothing  but  the  country  road  winding  through  this 
dense  new  growth  of  what  is  there  called  "  Digger 
pine";  not  an  oak  where  only  oak  grew  in  the  days  of 
old.  I  could  not  find  my  schoolhouse,  or  a  sign  or 
site  of  it;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  pines,  on  the  hill  by 
a  spring  where  old  "  Bellefountain  City"  had  stood,  1 
found  a  little  farm  or  field,  and  a  little  girl  in  the  midst 
of  it  tending  a  flock  of  turkeys.  Her  great  care  was 
to  keep  them  from  going  too  close  to  the  fence  and  fall- 
ing into  the  clutches  of  coyotes  in  the  thickets. 

Even  here  on  my  own  ground,  in  my  own  dooryard, 
young  trees  are  springing  up  from  seeds  that  fell  from 
acacia  trees  of  my  own  planting.  Look  on  all  road- 
sides, railway  cuts,  gulches,  the  trees  are  slowly  but 
surely  taking  possession  of  California. 

You  hear  it  on  all  sides  that  the  great  Sequoia  is 
perishing  from  the  earth.  Not  so.  It  was  perhaps 
never  so  carefully  cherished.  You  may  find  it,  great 
or  small,  in  almost  any  well  regulated  dooryard  in  the 
State.  The  great  parks  on  the  Sierra  slopes  are  care- 
fully guarded  by  troops  of  cavalry  in  the  seasons  of 
tire. 

I  walked  up  and  down  amid  the  mighty  columns 
that  propped  heaven  on  the  Sierra  summit  in  Sequoia 
Park  only  a  little  time  ago,  and  felt  more  like  planting 
trees,  more  gratitude  to  the  Eternal,  more  glory  in  my 
great  land  than  I  ever  felt  before.  Such  a  temple  no 
man  ever  saw  or  conceived  of  who  has  not  seen  Se- 
quoia Park.  Snow  peaks  peeping  down  at  you  between 
the  mighty  columns,  a  roaring  cataract  far  down  the 
mountain  ;  far,  far  away,  the  tawny  Tulare  harvest 
fields,  cities  here  and  there,  churches  like  little  chess- 
men, a  thread  like  a  spiker's  web  along  the  ground, 
puffs  of  smoke,  but  never  a  sound  or  sign  of  life  in 
this  awful  porch  of  heaven  save  the  roar  and  roar  of 
the  foamy  cataract  far  below ;  only  this  and  a  little 
brown-bellied  Doughlas  squirrel  hulling  a  pine  nut  on 
the  top  of  a  prone  monarch,  hollowed  out  by  fire,  and  in 
which  the  troop  of  cavalry  stable  their  horses  when  on 
guard  here  a  few  sultry  weeks  in  the  summer.  Leave 
all,  all  behind,  when  you  enter  this  temple  ;  go  alone, 
though  you  have  to  go  at  midnight.  What  you  may 
say  or  feel  I  do  not  know  ;  but,  whoever  or  whatever 
you  may  be,  or  whatever  you  may  say,  this  much  I 
know  :  You  will  feel,  will  know,  that  God  is  there. 


One  of  the  curious  old  customs  handed  down  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  the  Colonial  days  is  the 
practice  of  giving  a  jury  in  all  civil  cases  tried  from  the 
upper  courts  $2,  besides  the  regular  salary  for  each  of 
the  jurors  of  $2  per  day.  Nobody  seems  to  know  how 
the  practice  started.  In  every  civil  case  tried  in  Wash- 
ington, if  the  plaintiff  wins  his  attorney  promptly  hands 
the  foreman  of  the  jury  $2,  and  if  the  defendant  wins, 
the  attorney  on  that  side  pays  the  $2.  The  custom  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  during  colonial  days  when 
all  debts  were  payable  in  tobacco.  It  is  thought  by 
many  that  the  $2  represented  in  the  old  times  so  many 
pounds  of  tobacco,  and  that  the  equivalent  of  the  weed 
in  money  amounts  to  16/3  cts.  each  for  the  jurors. 


WERE  THEY   STAGE- ROBBERS? 

Trade  was  very  dull.  The  little  Dutch  restaurant 
man  looked  mournfully  down  his  empty  dining-room 
and  breathed  a  sigh  so  ponderous  that  it  made  the  gas 
jets  flicker.  A  man  can't  be  cheerful  when  trade  is 
very  dull. 

"  Vere  vas  dot  hoodoo,  und  vat  ails  it  mit  mein 
peesness?"  he  muttered  disconsolately,  as  he  counted 
the  lonesome  coins  in  the  till  and  prepared  to  close  up 
for  the  night.  Just  then  the  door  opened  to  admit  two 
men.  Roth  were  lank,  ragged  and  hungry  looking, 
with  all  the  outward  characteristics  of  the  professional 
tramp.  But  they  did  not  call  for  coffee  and  doughnuts. 
Seating  themselves  at  a  table  they  ordered  the  astonished 
waiter  to  bring  them  Eastern  oysters  on  the  half-shell. 
He  hesitated  about  executing  the  unexpected  com- 
mand, and  held  a  whispered  consultation  with  his  Teu- 
tonic boss.  Surely  such  customers  intended  to  beat 
the  house — and  yet  they  might  be  all  right.  A  man 
must  take  risks  when  trade  is  very  dull. 

The  oysters  disappeared  like  magic.  "  Give  us  two 
porterhouse  steaks,"  said  one  of  the  men,  with  the 
nonchalance  of  a  retired  capitalist. 

The  Dutch  host  hesitated,  then  gave  in.  One  might 
as  well  be  hung  for  a  sheep  as  a  lamb. 

"A  quart  of  Pommery." 

The  awful  thought  that  they  were  deliberately  de- 


A  TYI>n  or  WESTERN  TOURIST. 

frauding  him  grew  into  a  distressing  certainty  as  he 
watched  the  viands  disappearing  like  dew  before  the 
sun.  If  they  tried  to  escape  he  would  either  wipe  up 
the  floor  with  them,  or  hand  them  over  to  the  police. 
They  tarried  long  over  the  repast,  called  for  dessert 
and  black  coffee  with  Kirschwasser,  expressed  disgust 
that  the  place  did  not  provide  finger-bowls,  and  finally 
rose  to  go. 

The  proprietor  gave  a  signal  by  a  low  whistle.  The 
cook  stepped  in  from  the  kitchen  with  a  cleaver  under 
his  apron.  A  revolver  lay  in  waiting  under  the  cash 
drawer.  Two  waiters,  armed  with  beer  bottles,  guarded 
the  door. 

Strolling  to  the  counter  the  two  strangers  selected 
imported  cigars,  carelessly  threw  down  a  shining 
twenty  apiece  to  pay  their  checks,  gathered  up  the 
change  and  wandered  out  into  the  night. 

The  cook  repaired  to  the  range.  The  waiters,  slowly 
recovering  from  their  astonishment,  moved  to  the  ban- 
queting table  to  clear  away  the  remains  of  the  repast. 

A  scrimmage  in  which  they  had  expected  to  come  off 
second  best  had  been  happily  averted. 

"  Mein  Gott  in  Himmel !  "  ejaculated  the  relieved 
proprietor  as  he  mopped  his  brow.  "  Dey  vas  stage- 
robbers,  sure !  " 

His  agitation  was  certainly  amusing,  but  then  one 
does  not  like  to  lose  money  when  one  is  only  a  little 
Dutch  restaurant  man  and  trade  is  very  dull. 


THE   KENYON,    SALT   LAKE   CITY'S  NEW 
HOTEL. 

Possibly  no  hotel  in  the  country  has  had  such  a  rapij 
rise  to  distinction  as  the  Kenyon,  at  Salt  Lake  City1 
says  the  Colorado  Tourist.  Its  success  has  been  phe 1 
nomenally  rapid.  Like  the  aristocrat  of  the  toadstoo 
family,  the  mushroom,  it  has,  as  ii  were,  grown  in  ; 
night,  as  it  has  been  but  som*  six  months  since  it;i 
doors  were  first  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  to-da\ 
it  bears  the  distinction  of  being  the  leading  hotel  iri 
Salt  Lake  City ;  such  has  been  its  growth  under  tht, 
management  of  Mr.  Don  H.  Porter,  the  efficient  am. 
energetic  proprietor. 

A  popular  by-word  of  the  commercial  man,  as  well 
as  the  tourist,  which  is  frequently  heard  in  our  hote 
lobbies,  is,  "  Go  to  the  Kenyon  when  at  Salt  Lake.' 
The  hotel  is  noted  throughout  the  entire  country  for  it; 
cuisine  and  service,  and  it  has  been  truly  said  thai 
there  is  no  house  in  the  West  that  is  more  widek 
known  to-day  and  that  bears  a  better  reputation  thar 
the  Kenyon.  As  the  California  travel  this  wintei 
promises  to  be  heavier  than  it  has  been  for  the  past 
five  years,  we  predict  an  exceptionally  big  business  foi 
this  popular  hotel  between  now  and  spring.  Mr 
Porter's  success  is  largely  due  to  his  untiring  efforts  tc 
please  and  make  the  traveler  feel  at  home  w  hile  in  his 
house,  and  his  efforts  in  this  direction,  it  is  needless  tc 
say,  have  been  a  most  conspicuous  success.  Of  tht 
Kenyon  we  can  truly  sav,  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 


The  guests  at  the  Hotel  Redondo  have  increasec 
rapidly  since  the  holidays,  and  indications  point  to  c 
lively  winter.  Golf  is  the  outdoor  pastime,  and  th< 
links  are  kept  in  superb  condition.  A  novel  club  ai 
the  hotel  is  known  as  the  Chafmgdish  Club,  who 
meet  once  each  week.  The  sea  bass  fishing  is  at  its' 
best,  and  some  little  is  being  done  in  the  yellow-tail 
line. 


The  Hotel  Westminster  at  Los  Angeles  is  to  be  coiv 
gratulated  upon  the  acquisition  of  Mr.  Dan  R.  Murphy 
as  its  chief  clerk,  vice  J.  H.  Bohen.  resigned.  Mr.1 
Murphy  is  favorably  and  extensively  known  through 
his  connection  with  the  Hotel  Vendome,  San  Jose,  and 
will  no  doubt  handle  his  splendid  charge  with  credit. 
The  Westminster  is  well  tilled,  for  its  service  is  always 
equal  to  the  best. 


A  few  tourist  parties  are  beginning  to  drop  into  Santa 
Cruz,  where  so  much  of  interest  can  be  found,  and  are 
making  their  headquarters  at  the  Hotel  St.  George,  the 
only  strictly  first-class  in  the  town.  The  progressive 
proprietors  of  the  St.  George,  Messrs.  Leonard  & 
Walsh,  have  just  leased  the  Santa  Cruz  Opera  House, 
w  hich  will  no  doubt  be  of  benefit  to  them  in  the  hotel 
as  well  as  theatrical  line. 


The  interest  which  some  people  take  in  the  affairs  ot|i 
life  is  wholly  of  a  practical  nature.    In  their  desire  tc  I 
get  at  a  fact  they  lose  sight  of  all  sentiment  and  ride 
rough  shod  over  the  conversational  road.    The  abrupt- 
ness with  which  they  sometimes  rein  themselves  in  is 
shown  in  the  following  anecdote  : 

A  young  lady  from  Solano  County,  on  a  recent  visit; 
to  friends  in  this  city,  was  relating  an  incident  thef 
other  evening  which  occurred  before  New  Year's  Day 
near  her  home.  An  elderly  man,  a  neighbor,  had 
started  out  on  what  was  literally  a  wild-goose  chase, 
for  it  was  his  intention  to  bring  home  several  of  these 
birds  for  the  family  dinner,  they  having  been  reported 
as  unusually  plentiful  along  the  marshes.  Among  the 
young  lady's  auditors  was  an  ardent  sportsman,  a 
young  fellow  whose  chief  amusement  is  hunting  when- 
ever he  can  escape  from  office  duties. 

"  It  was  very  sad  indeed,"  she  said  sympathetically. 
"  The  poor  old  man  took  aim,  fired,  and  then  fell  face 
forward.  His  children  ran  to  him,  only  to  find  him 
dead.    He  had  been  seized  with  heart  failure." 

There  was  a  short  silence.  Somebody  heaved  a 
sigh.  They  were  all  impressed  with  the  recital— al" 
but  one.  A  voice  (it  was  that  of  the  young  sportsman, 
broke  in  eagerly  with  a  question  : 

"  Did  he  bring  down  the  goose?  " 


to-day  how  the  world  was  ransacked  and  robbed 
to  beautify  Venice.  It  was  in  1206  that  the  bronze 
horses  above  the  porch  of  St.  Mark's  came  into  the 
city  from  Constantinople;  once  only  have  they 
left  their  lofty  place— when  Napoleon  took  them  to 
Paris. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ideal  than  a  May  and  June.in 
Venice,  when  every  night  is  a  marvellous  continuation 
of  the  perfect  day  ;  when  a  life  on  the  wave  becomes 
one's  whole  existence,  and  the  various  little  excursions 
lure  one.  Even  the  Lido,  in  spite  of  its  cockney  ele- 
ment, i  s  a  s  beautiful  as  of 
IN  VENICE.  old,and  the  fisher-tolk  of 

Burand  are  as  pictures- 
que. Torcello  and  Mal- 
amocco   seem  made 
simply  to  dream  on,  w  here  the  handsome,  dark-hued 
daughters  and  sons  of  Italy  take  unconscious  poses, 
that  fill  an  artistic  spirit  with  joy. 

How  well  Robert  Browning  knew  to  get  the  best  out 
of  his  Venetian  life  !  He  lived  in  the  old  Pala/./.o  Rez- 
zonico,  on  the  Grand  Canal.  But  Venice  was  not  long 
Browning's  home,  for  he  came  to  live  in  the  palace  only 
at  the  end  of  the  summer,  and  died  the  following 
December.  Almost  opposite  the  Palazzo  Rezzonico  is 
the  Palazzo  Mocenigo,  where  Lord  Byron  lived.  Rich- 
ard Wagner  took  the  old  "  Non  Nobis  Pelazzo,"  so 
called  from  the  inscription  on  the  stones  at  its  base, 
"  Non  nobis,  Domine,  non  nobis."  He  made  it  into  a 
magnificent  residence.  But  perhaps  Desdemona's  pa- 
lazzo  awakens  more  hearts  than  any  of  the  others,  for 
Shakespeare  has  made  the  whole  world  kin. 

Egypt  may  be  regarded  by  the  majority  of  American 
merchants  and  manufacturers  as  a  market  of  little  or 
no  importance,  but  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  imports  to  prove  it  a  market  well  deserving 
of  close  investigation.  With  the  opening  up  of  the 
Dongola  province  the  imports  of  many  goods  will  go 
ahead  with  great  strides,  and  there  is  plenty  of  scope 
for  American  firms  to  extend  their  operations  to  Egypt, 


'ARVELOUS  in  its  wonder-working 
power  is  the  word  Venice,  for  it  trans- 
ports one  out  of  the  real  into  the  ideal. 
Travelers  have  given  to  the  world 
countless  rhapsodies  descriptive  of  the 
Bride  of  the  Adriatic,  but  age  cannot 
wither  nor  custom  stale  her  eternal 
charm.  She  is  a  siren  who 
has  cast  her  spell  over  A  LOOKER=ON 

mankind.    The  in- 
fluence of  Venice  is     impressions  of  a  traveler  from  the  west 
unique,  immediate, 

unmistakable,  and  the  memory  pic- 
tures that  linger  longest  are  the  glorious  sea,  the 
dazzling  sunsets,  lofty  bell  towers,  domes,  marble  pal- 
aces, gondolas,  music,  pictures,  churches,  and  the 
happy,  inconsequent  Venetian. 

Every  inch  of  the  Grand  Canal  is  lined  with  old 
palaces  rich  in  story,  and  even  the  narrow  alleys, 
or  calles,  twisting  and  turning,  boast  most  elegant 
palaces. 

Let  the  colorist  of  to-day  go  down  to  the  markets 
and  see  the  wondrous  shades  and  tones  that  the  sun 
brings  out. 

Every  nook  of  this  marble  city  rising  from  a  sap- 
phire sea  has  its  own  beauty.  Poussin,  the  French 
artist,  said:  "If  I  stay  in  Venice  I  shall  become  a 
colorist."  He  understood  what  had  made  the  great 
Venetian  artists  the  kings  of  color. 

Imagination  alone  can  conjure  what  Venice  must 
have  been  in  her  glory,  as  Tintorello,  Titian,  the  Bel- 
linis,  Carpaccio,  Giorgioni,  Palma  Vecchio,  and  the 
other  color-masters  knew  it.  The  luxury  and  splen- 
dor of  this  sensuous  side  of  old  Venetian  life  sank 
deeply  into  the  souls  of  the  masters,  perhaps  at  the 
expense  of  the  spiritual  and  ideal.  Color  and  the  ma- 
terial glory  about  them  became  their  dominant  note. 

To-day  the  railway  has  changed  the 
approach  to  Venice.  The  iron  horse  races 
all  the  way  to  the  island  of  Santa  Lucia, 
where  one  takes  a  gondola,  in  place  of 
a  cab,  to  one's  hotel.  Even  this  little 
voyage  is  an  eye-opener  as  to  the  glories 
of  the  city's  palaces. 

At  a  lira  an  hour  one  can  float,  like  a 
winged  swallow,  over  those  shimmering 
canals,  in  perhaps  as  near  a  perfectly 
ecstatic  state  as  mortal  can  arrive  at. 
Nothing  can  be  more  delicious,  when 
the  spirit  is  tired  of  churches,  convents, 
palaces,  Tintorellos,  Bellinis,  Titians, 
and  their  fellows,  than  to  step  into  a 
gondola  and  skim  away.  Then  it  is  that 
the  fulness  of  joy  in  mere  existence  is  at 
high-water  mark. 

One  afternoon  at  sunset  how  I  climbed 
the  tall  campanile  in  St.  Mark's  place, 
and,  leaning  on  the  time-polished  para- 
pet, stood  spell-bound.    Three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  below,  the  salt  lagoons 
turned  and  twisted  betw  een  those  mar- 
ble walls,  dotted  with  bright  piles  which 
guide  the  vessels  entering  the  many  water-gates. 
Fishing-boats,  with  emblazoned  red  and  yellow  sails, 
hovered  like  strange  birds  over  the  water,  and  from 
my  lofty  perch  the  gondolas  flashed  in  and  out  like 
dragon   Hies.     I   looked  down   and   saw   men  and 
women,  reduced  to  pigmies,  sitting  outside  the  cafes 
in  the  piazzetta.    I  saw  the  pigeons  sweep  down  into 
the  square  for  their  evening  meal.  The  only  noise  that 
floated  up  from  this  noiseless,  trolley-less  city  were  the 
faint  notes  of  the  band  before  St.  Mark's.  Imagina- 
tion's airy  wing  filled  the  great  piazza  with  the  gay 
courtiers  of  the  sixteenth  century.    Phantom  doges 
crossed  from  the  Ducal  Palace,  and  were  lost  under  the 
doorway  of  St.  Mark's.    I  was  transported  to  those 
golden  days  when  Venice  gratified  all  the  senses,  not 
alone  sight.    In  those  times,  for  three  centuries  war 
and  trade  had  brought  the  riches  of  the  known  world 
to  Venice.    Altars  and  reliquaries  bear  witness  even 


SAN  DIRGO  IN  WINTER. 

provided  they  are  prepared  to  do  so  in  an  enterprising 
spirit.  Comparing  the  population  of  Egypt  with  some 
other  countries,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that 
it  has  about  three  times  that  of  the  whole  of  Central 
America,  and  in  South  America  there  is  but  Brazil 
which  exceeds  Egypt  in  population.  The  highly  suc- 
cessful military  operations  carried  on  by  the  British  in 
the  Soudan  during  the  recent  time  will  result  in  a  large 
restoration  of  territory  to  Egypt,  and  thus  increase  the 
buying  capacity  of  the  country.  There  is  now  a  direct 
steamship  line  running  between  New  York  and  India, 
whose  steamers  stop  at  Alexandria,  the  principal  trad- 
ing point  and  commercial  center  of  Egypt,  where  all 
foreign  trade  is  transacted.  Freight  rates  compare  fa- 
vorably with  those  from  European  ports,  and  the 
Egyptian  market  should  be  carefully  cultivated  by  our 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  who  doubtless  will  be 
able  to  compete  with  their  European  rivals. 


SAN   FRANCISCO'S   STRUGGLE  FOR  (i(H)l) 
GOVERNMENT. 

Much  advance  is  being  made  in  better  forms  of  mu- 
nicipal government  in  the  various  cities  of  the  United 
States,  says  Professor  Frank  W.  Blackmar  in  the  Jan- 
uary Forum,  but  there  are  still  grievous  problems  to  be 
solved.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  municipal  cor- 
ruption, although  this  obtains  in  many  places  :  it  is  a 
question  of  better  charters,  better  laws,  and  better  op- 
portunities for  good  government.  The  friends  of  good 
government — and  these  include  nearly  all  business  men 
engaged  in  legitimate  pursuits — need  to  maintain  a  con 
stant  agitation,  a  persistent  determination,  to  institute 
good  laws  and  to  insist  upon  their  execution. 

San  Francisco  has  for  many  years  been  struggling 
for  good  government,  owing  to  an  obsolete  and  in- 
efficient charter  in  the  form  of  a  "  Consolidation  Act  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco"  (approved 
April  19,  1856),  with  several  amendments.  For  forty- 
two  years  the  various  changes  in  this  act  introduced  by 
successive  Legislatures  made  it  very  difficult,  and  some- 
times impossible,  to  decide  the  meaning  of  the  laws 
governing  the  city.  Four  times  a  board  of  freeholders 
has  been  elected  by  the  people  of  San  Francisco  to  form 
a  new  charter,  and  each  of  the  charters  thus  framed 
has  been  rejected  by  the  people.  The  first,  in  1880, 
cost  the  city,  in  expenses  of  freeholders  and  election, 
over  $25,000,  the  vote  being:  For  the  charter,  4,144  ; 
against,  10,143.  In  1883  the  second  charter  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  9,368  to  9,336,  at  an  expense  of  over 
$21,000  In  1887  the  vote  on  the  third  charter  stood  : 
10,869  for,  and  14,005  against,  the  expense  to  the  city 
being  more  than  $17,000.  The  charter  proposed  by  the 
freeholders  in  1896  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  17,697  to 
15,891,  with  the  attendant  expenses. 

During  all  these  years  constant  agitation  for  better 
government  w  as  carried  on  by  the  various  reform  clubs, 
by  private  citizens,  and  by  newspapers.  There  are  at 
least  twenty-five  improvement  associations  in  active 
operation,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Mer- 
chants' Association,  composed  of  the 
leading  business  men  of  the  city. 
The  formation  of  the  Merchants'  As- 
sociation was  an  epoch  in  the  progress 
of  good  government. 

It  began  its  career  in  1894  with  a 
membership  of  forty-seven.  Since 
that  time  it  has  increased  in  member- 
ship and  power.  In  September.  1898, 
it  numbered  1,003  members. 

The  Association  committed  itself  to 
the  following  programme  of  progress, 
which  it  has  vigorously  carried  out, 
viz.:  Clean   and  wholesome  streets; 
the  encouragement  of  legitimate  enter- 
prises; the  attraction  of  visitors  and 
home-seekers ;  greater  care  in  hand- 
ling garbage;  systematic  sprinkling  of 
the  streets ;  removal  of  the  cobble- 
stones wherever  possible  ;  securing  the 
best  pavements  possible  ;  adoption  of 
the  new  charter;  inauguration  of  civil 
service;  to  bond  the  city  for  improve- 
ments, a  11  d  to  hasten  an  improved 
sewer  system. 
[Since  the  foregoing  was  written  the  new  charter  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  tact,  having  lu  st  been  passed  unanimously 
by  both  houses  of  the  legislature,    it  becomes  effective 
lanuary  1.  1900.— ED.] 


It  was  Napoleon  who  made  Paris  the  most  beautiful 
and  attractive  city  of  the  Continent.  Through  the 
establishment  of  its  magnificent  boulevards,  its  gor- 
geous parks,  fountains  and  statuary,  and  its  innumer- 
able sources  of  public  amusement,  thousands  of 
pleasure-seekers  from  all  sections  of  the  globe  hied 
annually  to  gay  and  lovely  Paris,  and  left  behind  them 
millions  of  dollars  which  otherwise  it  would  never 
have  seen.  The  matter  of  beautifying  a  great  city 
therefore  resolves  itself  into  a  pure  business  proposi- 
tion. While  a  luxury,  it  is  yet  not  an  extravagance, 
for  even  to-day  the  Parisians  are  receiving  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  immense  sums  of  money  expended 
by  Napoleon  in  making  Paris  famous. 
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HOTELS  AND  RESORTS. 


Further  information  and  descriptive  pamphlets  will 
be  furnished  without  charge  by  "THE  TRAVELER'S" 
BUREAU,  20  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco.Cal. 

The  Rate  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  fifty 
cents  a  month  for  each  line  if  taken  for  twelve 
months. 

LOS  ANQELES.  CAL.  HOTEL  RAMONA; 
central,  tirsi-class,  moderate  rates,  new  sanitary 
plumbing,  electric  bells. 

OROVILLE.  CAL.  UNION  HOTEL;  first- 
class  commercial  anJ  tourist  hotel,  ti.oo  to  $2.50 
per  day. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  LICK  HOUSE:  Conven- 
ient to  all  car  lines.  Modern,  newly  fitted.  Head- 
quarters for  mining  men  and  tourists.  Ci.  W. 
Kingsburv,  Manager. 

SANTA  MONICA.  THE  PAVILION:  Eckert. 
Hopt.  Proprietors.    Fish  dinners  a  specialty. 


THE 

TRAVELER 

For  '99 


WILL  BH  MORE 
INTERESTING 
THAN  EVER. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED 

EPITOME 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

AND  THE  WEST. 

Subscribe  Now 
$1.00  A  YEAR 

FOR  HEALTH  AND  STRENGTH 

TJamiana 
^  Bitters. 

Naber,  Alfs  &  Brune,  Agents, 
323  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

A  Refined  Cafe 

Cannot  be  found  every  place.  There  is 
one  in  San  Francisco,  however,  where  you  can  take 
any  lady  and  be  assured  of 

GOOD  COMPANY. 
CHEERFUL  SURROUNDINGS. 
PROMPT  SERVICE  AND 
EVERYTHING  GOOD  TO  EAT 

Cafe  ^inkand, 

SPRECKELS  BUILDING, 

923=929  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

European  and  Eastern  Beers 
on  Draught. 

A  GOOD  FRENCH  DINNER, 

with  that  courteous  an  J  prompt  attention,  so 
necessary  to  your  enjoyment,  can  be  haj  at 
reasonable  rates.  anJ  at  all  hours,  at  the 

POODLE  DOG  RESTAURANT, 
Mason  and  Eddy  Streets, 

Tel.  Main  429.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

BLANCO  &  BRUN,  Proprietors. 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

THE  TRAVELER, 

$1.00  a  Year. 


SAMUEL  SODAJSPRINGS. 


SURE  Cure  for  Dys- 
pepsia. Indigestion, 
Rheumatism  and  Consti- 
pa  t  i  on  ;  hot  mineral 
baths.  Napa  county, 
twenty  miles  from  St. 
Helena:  stages  leave  St. 
Helena  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday  at 
12. 30  p.  m.  Railroad 
fare  to  St.  Helena,  $2.05; 
stage  fare  to  Springs, 
$1.50.  Board  and  lodg- 
ing, $10.00  per  week. 
Telephone  connections. 
Address, 

J.  R.  HORRIS, 

Proprietor, 
NAPA  CO.,  CAL. 


California 
Limited 

Santa  Fe  Impute 

to  Chicago 

Fastest  regular 
train  ever  run 
across  the 
Continent. 


Connecting;  Train  Leaves 
San  Francisco  at  5  P.  M.  Every 
SUNDAY,  TUESDAY, 
FRIDAY. 

Arrives  in  Chicago  at  8:15  A.  M. 
the  following  Thursday,  Satur= 
day  and  Tuesday — Arriv  ing  in 
New  York  at  1:30  P.  M.  Friday, 
Sunday  and  Wednesday. 

Dining  Cars,  Buffet  Car,  Observ= 
ation  Car  and  Electric  Lighted 
Sleeping  Cars. 


Every  day  in  the  year  Pullman  Palace 
Sleeping  Cars  and  Pullman  Tourist  Sleep- 
ing Cars  leave  Oakland  Mole  for  Chicago 
and  the  East. 


HAPVFV'^  nilSIINfi  ROOM^  And  Lunch  Counters  offer  Good  Food, 
ll/\I\VLI  O    UinillU    Iw^J'l^  Well  Cooked  and  Temptingly  Served,  at 

UKASO.XABLE  PRICES. 

TICKET  OFFICES:  628  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  and  1118  Broadway,  Oakland. 


JNO.  L.  TRUSLOW, 

Gen'l.  Agent  Passenger  Dept., 

San  Francisco.  Cai.. 


JNO.  J.  BYRNE, 

Gen"i..  Passenger  Agent, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


VALLEY  ROAD. 

The  San  Francisco  and  San  Joaquin  Valley  Railway  Co. 

Trains  are  now  running  between  Stockton,  Fresno,  Hanford,  Visalia 
and  Bakersfield,  connecting  with  the  steamboats  of  the  California 
Navigation  and  Improvement  Co.,  leaving  San  Francisco  at  6  p.  m. 
daily,  excepting  Sunday,  and  Stockton  at  7:15  p.  m.  daily.  The  com- 
pany is  also  extending  its  line  between  San  Francisco  (Point  Richmond) 
and  Stockton  as  rapidly  as  practicable. 

For  time  table,  or  other  particulars,  please  address: 
JOHN  MOSS,  Traffic  Manager. 
General  Offices:  321  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Winter  Headwear 

Should  he  durable,  stylish  and  up-to-date. 
We  have  all  the  latest  shapes,  and  they 
tit,  too. 

A  guarantee  of  gentility  and  good  taste 
is  the  name  in  the  crown  of  your  hat  of 

C.  HERRMANN  &  CO., 


328  KEARNY  STREET. 


San  Francisco. 


WHEN  LEAVING  THE  CITY  PLACE  YOUR  VALUABLES  IN  THE 

Safe  Deposit  vaults 


Every  Possible  Safeguard 
to  Property. 

Reasonable  Rates, 

Prompt  Attention. 
Office  Hours :  8  a.m.  to  6  p.  m. 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK, 

N.  W.  Cor.  Bush  and  Sansome  Sts. 


HFTFCTIYT  '''   /ery  county  to 

l  L.V  ll'L  ac,  as  private  Detective  under 
instructions.  Experience  unnecessary.  Universal 
Detective  Agency,  Indianapolis,  InJ. 


W.  N.  SWASEY. 


MERCHANT 
TAILOR. 

Best  Workmanship,  Latest  Fashions,  Perfect  Fit. 
Telephone  South  764      143  Eddy  Street. 


Bonestell  &  Co. 


IMPORTERS  OF 
AND  DEALERS  IN 
ALL  KINDS  OF 


SOLE  AGENTS 
FOR  THE 
FAMOUS 


B  &  C  COATED 
BOOK  PAPERS 

IN  ALL  TINTS. 


(Ill    III  %  SANSOME  STREET, 

tVM    1UU   Cor  Sacramento, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

'•  THE  TRAVELER  " 

Is  printed  on  our  B  &  C  Coated  Paper. 

Talk^^iGood  Work. 

WE  PRINT  "  THE  TRAVELER." 

WE 

Francis=Valentine 
Company, 
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CLAY  STREET, 

COR.  SANSOME. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HOTEL  WANTED. 


Competent  and  responsible  party 
wishes  to  lease  good  hotel  in  the 
country. 

Address,  with  particulars, 

THE  TRAVELER, 

20  HontRomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FOR  A 

DELIGHTFUL  OCEAN  VOYAGE 

TAKE  THE 

0.  R.  &  N.  Co's 
Steamers 


For  Portland  and  points  in 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
Montana  and  the  East. 

STEAMERS  SAIL  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 
EVERY  FIVE  DAYS. 


E.  C.  WARD,  General  Agent, 
630  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  WEST. 


SIERRA  MAORR  MOUNTAINS  FROM  PASADENA,  CM  . 


The  Modern  High  Art  Illustrators 

....OP  THE.... 

Pacific  Coast. 


p™.  1H  Narket  sr. 

Cuts 


FOR  CATALOGUES, 
I500KS,  SOUVENIRS, 
NEVVSPA  PERS, 
LETTER=HE  A  DS,  ETC. 


Do  You  Want  4 

An  Easy  Riding  Wheel  ?    It  must  be  liyht. 

A  Good  Hill  Climber  ?    It  must  be  Stiff. 

A  Power  Saver  ?    It  must  put  you  over  your  work 
and  have  a  Narrow  Tread. 

The  Most  Durable  Wheel  ?    It  must  be  made  of  the 
finest  steel  and  in  the  most  skillful  manner. 

The  Fastest  Wheel  ?    It  must  be  built  on  racing  lines, 
with  strength  for  road  use. 

The  Strongest  Wheel  ?    It  must  be  scientifically  de- 
signed and  mechanically  correct. 

The  Wheel  that  combines  perfectly  every  desirable 
attribute  of  the  ideal  mount  ? 

It  must  be  a  STEARNS 

CALL  IN,  OR  WRITE  US,  AND  LEARN  WHY  THE 

YELLOW  FELLOW 

IS  THE  WHEEL  FOR  YOU  TO  RIDE 


E.  C.  STEARNS  &  COMPANY, 

2IO  McAllister  Street, 
San  Francisco 


Summer  Is  Cohinqi 

Perhaps  you  don't  know  just  where  you  want  to  go — perhaps  you  want 
suggestions,  or  may  be  some  information  about  any  place  you  may  have 
thought  favorably  of.  It  is  not  necessary  to  write  to  any  resort.  You  can 
get  all  particulars  and  printed  matter  at  the  office  of  THE  TRAVELER, 

(  FOR  THE  ASKING  ONLY.  I 

We  are  only  too  pleased  to  furnish  any  of  our  readers  with  all  particulars 
about  any  place  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  call  upon  us  or  write.  Bear  in 
mind, 

THERE  IS  NO  CHARGE  WHATEVER. 

All  readers  of  THE  TRAVELER  are  entitled  to  this  privilege. 

Office,  20  Hontgomery  Street,  Opp.  Lick  House. 


Hie 

San  Diego 

Brewing 

Company, 


MAKERS  OF  THb 
CELEBRATED 


Prima  and 


Pilsner 


Lager  Beer 


Put  up  in  Wood 
md  Glass. 


Brewery  at 

San  Diego,  Calif. 


Pacific  Coast  Jockey  Club 

(INGLESIDE  TRACK  I 

The  Handsomest  in  America 
The  PRIDE  of 

CALIFORNIA 

WINTER  MEETING, 
FIVE  OR  MORE  RACES  DAILY. 


Trains  leave  Third  Street  Station 
at  12:45  and  1:15  p.  M. 

Round  Trip  Tickets,  25  Cents. 

Electric  cars  on  Mission  and  Kearny 
Streets,  every  Three  Minutes. 

Admission,  One  Dollar. 


;.  N.  ANDROUS, 
President 


F.  H.  GREEN, 

Secretarv 
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When  in  San  Diego,  visit  LA  JOLLA, 
famed  for  its  caves  and  beautiful  rocky 
coast.  On  return  the  train  stops  at  Old 
Town,  allowing  tourist  to  visit  Romona's 
marriage  place. 

SAN  DIEGO,  PACIFIC  BEACH  AND 
LA  JOLLA  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Herbert  Dabney, 

General  Manager. 


Hotel 
Brewster 

SAN  DIEGO, 
CALIFORNIA. 

American  and  European  Plan. 
Rooms  $1.00  pet  day  and  up. 


The  best  equipped  hotel  in  Southern  California. 
Centrally  located.  Elevators  and  fire  escapes. 
Baths,  hot  and  cold  water,  in  all  suites.  Modern 
conveniences.  Fine  large  sample  rooms  for  com- 
mercial travelers.    New  cafe,  open  at  all  hours. 

J.  E.  O'BRIEN, 

Manager. 


$1.00 

WILL  BRING  YOU 

THE  TRAVELER 

FOR  ONE  YEAR. 

Highland  Springs, 

ON  THE  BORDER  OF  CLEAR  LAKE, 
LAKE  COUNTY,  CAL. 

The  new  hotel  building,  lighted  by  electricity. 
Finest  dining-room  north  of  San  Francisco.  The 
greatest  variety  of  Mineral  Springs  in  America. 
Waters  unsurpassed  for  health  or  pleasure.  Open 
every  day  in  the  vear.  Boatine,  bathing,  hunting 
and  fishing.  Swimming  tank,  dancing,  lawn  tennis, 
croquet,  billiards,  bowling,  etc. 

Take  stage  at  Hopland,  shortest  and  best 
route  to  all  points  in  Lake  County 

Round  trip  from  San  Francisco,  $8. 
Rates  $10  to  $16  per  week. 

For  further  particulars,  or  to  secure  rooms,  address, 

HIGHLAND  SPRINGS, 

LAKE  COUNTY,  CAL. 
or  call  on  LEE  D.  CRAIG,  Notary, 

316  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A  "CONTINENTAL" 


Many  things  there  be  that  a  man  doesn't  "  care 
a  continental  about."  But  it  is  not  so  with  his  cigar. 
It  must  be  good,  and  to  get  it  good  he  must  buy  it 
at  a  store  where  they  know  good  cigars,  and  keep 
them. 

There  are  two  places  where  "satisfaction  "  can 
always  be  found.    In  the  dictionary  and  at 

THE  MASCOT 

CIGAR  STORE 


108  Sutter  Street, 

Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  Natick  House, 

Corner 
Main  and  First  Streets, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA. 


MOST  CENTRALLY  LOCATED. 

Electric  cars  pass  the  house  for  all  parts  of  the 
city.  Floors  carpeted  with  the  best  body  brussels 
and  velvet.  Electric  bells,  and  heated  by  steam. 
Tiled  Bathrooms,  steam  heated.  The  only  house  in 
the  <"ity  running  a  Free  'Bus  both  wavs  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  Transfer  Company.  Watch  for  the 
Natick  House  'bus. 

Rates,  $1.25,  $1.50  and  ?2.oo  per  day. 

HART  BROTHERS, 

PROPRIETORS. 

Hotel  St.  George, 

SANTA  CRUZ,  Cal. 

Unquestionably  the  finest,  best 
equipped  and  most  modern  hotel 
in  Santa  Cruz.  Elevator,  steam 
heat,  etc.,  alid  up  to  date,  both 
in  furnishings  and  pi  ices. 

Elegant  rooms  for  families. 

Special  terms  to  commercial 
men. 

LEONARD  &  WALSH, 

PROPRIETORS. 


Southern  California's  Great  Hotel  Completed. 

THE  HOTEL  GREEN  and  ANNEX,  now  completed  and 
ready  for  occupancy.  Its  location  is  central  from  all  Southern  California 
points  of  interest,  and  only  half  an  hour  from  I.os  Angeles. 

Being  a  few  steps  from 
the  center  of  Pasadena  and 
two  overland  railways;  an 
electric  line  at  its  door, 
connecting  Pasadena  with 
the  mountains,  Los  An- 
geles and  the  ocean,  with 
every  internal  convenience 
and  an  experienced  man- 
agement, the  hotel  has  no 
rival  in  the  section.  Fin- 
est Golf  Links  in  Califor- 
nia in  connection  with  hotel 
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J.  H.  Holmes,  Mgr. 


Illustrated  pamphlet  free  on  application. 

THE  HOTEL  GREEN,  Pasadena,  Cal.      g.  g  grbbn,  Own« 


A  WINTER  REST 

Will  do  you  and  your  family  good.  You'll  be 
happy  here  where  we  have  everything  for 
human  comfort.  Pure  air,  pure  water,  pure 
food,  fresh  fruit,  milk  and  vegetables.  Liberal 
table,  fishing,  boating,  bathing,  etc.  200  rooms 
with  south  frontage,  bath  and  toilet  connecting. 

Horton  House, 

SAIN   DIEGO,  CAL. 
W.  E.  HADLEY,  Proprietor. 

Old  Mexico 

and  SWEETWATER  DAM 

IN  A  DAY. 

A  delightful  excursion  through  orange  and  lemon 
groves,  reached  only  by  the 

National  City  &  Otay  Ry. 

Leaving  San  Diego  q.jo  a.m.  daily,  returning  at 
4-40  p.  m.    Round  trip.  It. 00. 

E.  A.  HORNBECK.  Superintendent. 

GOLDEN  EAGLE  HOTEL 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


A  modern  first-class  hotel.  Rates  52. so 
to  $4.00  per  day. 

Our  guests  are  assured  of  courteous 
attention. 

 GRAY  &  TITUS.  Proprietors. 

"  CIGAR<S 
TO  BURN" 

But  while  they  hum  voti  may  enjoy 
the  coolest  and  sweetest  of  smokes. 
High  Grade  Domestic  and  Imported 
Cigars  In  a  pleasing  variety  of 
selections,  and  Tobaccos  In  box 
and  hulk  that  look  good  enough  10 
eat. 

CIkiii-n  by 
The  liox 

A  Sp*el«*ltj 

"The  Mascot" 

108  Sutter  Street, 

Above  Montgomery,  SAN  PRANCUCO. 
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AN  INDIAN  TRAGEDY  IN  ALASKA. 

C.  F.  DAVIS. 

.  ORTUNATELY  being  a  sur- 
vivor of  the  only  known 
attack  on  gold-seekers  by 
Alaskan  Indians  since  the 
great  rush  to  the  Klondike 
began,  a  recital  of  my  ter- 
rible experience  may  serve 
a  good  purpose  in  putting 
the  many  wanderers  in 
these  northern  wilds  a  little  more  on  their  guard. 

Late  last  winter  my  partner,  William  Mehan,  and 
I  left  Juneau  with  a  fine  outfit,  and  hand-sledded  it  to 
the  head  of  the  McClintock  River,  where  it  was  our 
intention  to  cross  a  portage  to  the  Hootalinqua  River 
and  work  some  sand  bars  on  that  stream.  The  Mc- 
Clintock is  the  outlet  of  a  small  lake,  and  empties  into 
the  lower  end  of  Lake  Marsh  from  a  northeasterly 
direction.  When  we  reached  its  head,  about  the  end 
of  May,  we  found  the  portage  quite  bare  of  snow  and 
ice;  to  sled  over  it,  therefore,  was  out  of  the  question. 
The  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  that  we  could  think 
of,  was  to  whip-saw  some  lumber  and  build  a  boat  to 
carry  us  back  down  the  McClintock,  and  up  the  Hoot- 
alinqua (which  is  the  outlet  of  Lake  Teslin  into  the 
Lewis  River)  and  this  we  at  once  set  about  doing. 
There  was  a  small  Indian  encampment  near  by,  and, 
while  at  work  on  our  boat,  we  "  potlatched  iktas"  (to- 
bacco and  other  things)  with  the  Indians,  and  were 
otherwise  very  friendly  with  them. 

Our  boat  was  finished  at  last,  however,  and,  as  I 
took  my  place  at  its  bow,  preparatory  to  pushing  off,  1 
looked  at  my  watch,  to  note  the  time  of  departure.  It 
was  exactly  10:40  A.  M.,  and  1  so  informed  Mehan. 

I  had  hardly  dropped  my  watch  back  into  my  pocket 
and  picked  up  my  paddle,  when  we  were  tired  upon  by 
four  Indians  of  the  encampment,  who  were  ambushed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  our  rear — one  of  their 
bullets  striking  me  in  the  back  and  passing  through 
my  lungs.  I  fell  partially  out  of  the  boat,  with  one 
arm  paralyzed  and  hanging  in  the  water,  and,  as  I  did 
so,  1  exclaimed:  "I'm  done  for,  Bill,  pull  for  your 
life!"  But  it  was  all  over  with  poor  Bill:  he  was 
dead — just  riddled  with  bullets,  one  of  which  passed 
through  his  heart. 

Though  1  could  not  see  him,  my  position  enabled  me 
to  see  the  Indians  emerge  from  the  woods  on  the  run, 


ORIGINAL  MISSION   BUILDINGS   NEAR  SANTA 

headed  for  the  shore:  and,  as  I  moved  involuntarily, 
they  let  me  have  another  volley.  By  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  boat  had  drifted  into  rougher  water,  and  the 
second  volley  struck  low — finding  lodgment  in  a  sack 
of  flour  and  a  case  of  corned  beef.  At  the  point  where 
we  had  embarked,  the  current  sets  across  the  river, 
against  a  point  about  half  a  mile  below;  and,  when  1 
saw  the  Indians  run  back  into  the  woods,  I  felt  sure 
that  it  was  their  intention  to  catch  the  boat  as  it 
grounded  against  this  point.    To  remain  in  the  boat, 


therefore,  meant  certain  death  ;  on  shore,  there  was  a 
chance  of  escape. 

All  this  time  my  paddle  lay  balanced  on  the  gunwale, 
with  just  enough  of  it  inside  to  keep  it  from  falling  into 
the  water,  and  I  tried  hard  with  my  uninjured  right 
arm  to  paddle  back  to  shore  with  it.  but  found  that  I 
was  too  weak.  Then  another  idea  struck  me.  Placing 
the  paddle  in  the  water  perpendicularly,  and  exercising 
all  my  little  remaining  strength,  1  succeeded  in  bearing 
the  boat  around  toward  the  shore :  and  chance,  or, 
rather.  Providence,  favoring  me,  it  soon  grounded  on  a 
small  patch  of  sand,  near  a  grassy  spot.  Lying  with 
one  end  near  the  water  and  the  other  up  the  bank,  was 
a  rotten  log,  and  between  the  boat  and  this  log  were 
numerous  unstable  clumps  of  water  grass. 

As  1  clambered  with  much  difficulty  out  of  the  boat, 
and  made  my  way  from  one  to  the  other  of  these 
clumps,  my  greatest  fear  was  that,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing 1  could  do,  I  should  leave  a  trail  of  blood  behind 
me — my  clothes  being  literally  soaked  with  it.  When 
I  stepped  on  the  log  to  which  1  referred,  it  was  so  rotten 
that  it  broke  away;  but,  otherwise  than  this,  1  doubt 
if  1  left  any  trail  in  the  vicinity  that  even  an  Indian 
tracker  could  follow.  1  knew  that  when  the  Indians 
caught  the  boat,  and  found  only  one  man  in  it,  they 
would  start  back  to  look  for  me.  It  would  not  do. 
therefore,  to  stay  near  the  river,  so  I  made  at  once  for 
the  foothills— heading  for  the  mouth  of  the  McClintock, 
almost  ten  miles  away,  where  I  knew  there  were  white 
men.  Those  ten  miles  were  tough  ones  and  it  took  me 
seven  hours  to  make  them.  1  gave  up  several  times 
from  sheer  weakness;  but,  after  stopping  a  few  min- 
utes, I  would  set  out  again  with  renewed  determination. 
It  seemed  as  if  I  would  never  get  out. 

Green  and  yellow  lights  would  flash  before  my  eyes  ; 
again,  I  was  blind  and  butted  my  face  against  trees,  or 
my  legs  would  refuse  to  move.  But  I  said  to  myself: 
"  Brace  up,  old  man  ;  don't  lie  down  and  die  like  a  dog 
—don't  lie  down— don't  lie  down,"  and  1  kept  saying 
this  over  and  over  to  myself. 

At  other  times  1  would  grasp  the  branches  of  bushes 
and  trees,  and  pull  myself  along— saying  to  one  leg. 
"  Come  along  here,  old  boy,"  and  to  the  other,  "  com-: 
along  here,  old  boy,  don't  go  back  on  me  now." 
Thus  I  shoved,  and  pushed,  and  pulled  myself  along 
through  the  foothill  bush  and  bramble. 

God !  How  1  did  want  a  drink  of  water !  My  tongue 
was  cracking  for  it.  Rivulets  were  numerous,  but  I 
could  not  reach  them.    1  felt  that  if  1  ever  got  down  on 

the  ground  I  would 
never  be  able  to  get 
up  again.  Once  I  tried 
it  at  what  I  thought 
was  a  favorable  brook, 
but,  as  I  stooped  over, 
there  was  an  awful 
pressure  on  my  head 
behind — the  weight  of 
weakness.  I  barely 
caught  myself  in  time 
and  straightened  up. 
It  is  a  thousand  times 
worse  to  see  cool  water 
rippling  before  one's 
lips,  without  being  able 
to  sip  it,  than  it  is  to 
be  cracked  with  thirst 
and  no  water  in  sight. 

My  sufferings  were 
over  at  last,  however, 
when  I  made  a  white 
man's  camp  down  the 
river.  The  police  were 
at  once  notified,  and, 
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going  back  up  the  river,  found  our  boat  grounded  on 
the  point,  but  no  Indians  in  sight. 

It  seems  that  the  oldest  of  the  four  Indians  had  been 
taken  sick,  or  feigned  sickness,  upon  reaching  our 
boat;  he  was  able,  however,  to  pick  up  Mehan's  bag 
and  pack  it  into  his  camp.  '  Finding  but  one  body  in 
the  boat,  the  other  three,  as  I  had  anticipated,  started 
back  up  the  river,  to  see  what  had  become  of  me,  being 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  I  had  fallen  into  the 
river  or  escaped.    They  found  the  broken  log,  they 


afterwards  admitted,  and  concluded  that  I  was  still 
alive  In  the  meantime,  the  police  had  arrived  at  the 
Indian  camp,  where  they  found  the  young  buck,  who 
had  pleaded  illness,  in  his  tepee  in  company  with  a 
couple  of  squaws.  He  denied,  of  course,  having  seen* 
a  boat,  or  even  a  white  man  in  the  vicinity.  The1 
handcuffs  were  put  on  him  and  he  was  taken  down  the 
river.  The  officers  then  set  out  in  search  of  the  other 
Indians,  but  the  latter,  having  returned  to  their  camp' 
soon  after  the  police  left  it  and  learned  from  the  squaws 
how  matters  stood,  had  instantly  taken  to  the  woods 
again.  The  police  engaged  the  sm  kes  of  anothef 
Indian,  and  eventually  all  three  w  ere  captured  further 
back  in  the  mountains,  making  for  the  Cassiar.  They 
had  to  depend  upon  their  guns  for  food,  and  were1 
thus  easily  tracked. 

The  third  Indian,  pretending  friendship,  went  into 
their  camp  ;  and  seizing  their  guns  at  night,  all  were 
soon  helpless — in  handcuffs  and  lariats.  When  the  In- 
dian captured  with  the  squaws  was  taken  before  me,  as 
I  lay  in  bed,  his  eyes  bulged  out  as  though  he  was 
suddenly  confronted  by  an  apparition.  He  thought,  no 
doubt,  that  I  had  been  killed,  and  that  he  saw  mv  ghost. 


Swaying  from  side  to  side,  he  threw  up  his  hands  am 
exclaimed  :  "  Klach  !  "  Meaning  that  he  never  saw  m ' 

before. 

I  had  no  difficulty,  however,  in  identifying  all  fou 
of  the  Indians,  at  their  trial  in  Dawson.  The  younges, 
one.  a  mere  bov,  who  claimed  to  have  been  driven  int ' 
it  by  the  others,  was  recommended  to  mercy  and  wij 
be  imprisoned.  The  others  have  been  brought  badcfl] 
Tagish  to  be  executed.  For  security's  sake  they  hav, 
been  fastened  to  an  old  anvil,  and.  since  I  have  been  ablj 
to  get  around  again,  1  have  helped  guard  them.  Littl 
can  be  got  out  of  them  except  "  no  sabe,"  and  the' 
pass  most  of  their  time  crooning  monotonously.  The! 
are  young  renegades,  who,  after  capturing  the  squaw;! 
undertook  the  massacre  in  order  to  have  a  supply  c 
grub  through  the  winter. 

My  partner,  Mehan,  was  a  hard-working  prospecto 
but  never  had  luck.  He  sold  his  only  piece  of  properl 
in  Juneau  last  winter  to  Banker  B.  M.  Behrends. 

Reviewing  my  experiences  on  that  terrible  day, 
cannot  at  all  understand  the  strange  power  that  helpej 
me  out  of  the  boat,  and  seemed  to  push  me  alon) 
through  the  foothills  whenever  I  was  about  to  give  uij 
Had  I  not  escaped  so  miraculously,  the  natives  woui 
probably  have  destroyed  the  boat  by  fire,  obliterate 
all  other  marks  of  identification,  and  our  fate  nevl 
would  have  been  known. 


W.  M.  Concannon,  an  Oaklander,  was  fined  5 
and  costs  the  other  day  (total  expense  $91),  f 
shooting  a  Mongolian  pheasant  near  Fresno.  And  I 
did  not  have  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  down  the  bin 
which  escaped  free,  a  bit  of  luck  not  shared  bytl 
ambitious  marksman.  Concannon  formerly  lived 
Oregon  where  pheasants  are  lawful  game. 

The  Sportsmen's  Association  of  Fresno  offers  a  stan 
ing  reward  of  $20  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  ail 
person  violating  the  State  game  laws  within  the  coun| 
of  Fresno. 


SAMOA'S  TROUBLES. 

J.  F.  ROSE-SOLEY. 

HE  aphorism  that  history  re 
peats  itself  is  especially  true 
in  Samoa.  The  present 
crisis  in  these  unfortunate 
Isles  is  almost  a  repetition 
of  the  one  which  took  place 
just  ten  years  ago,  when  a 
puppet  King  Tamasese  was 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the 
Germans,  and  Malietoa, 
whose  recent  death  has 
caused  all  the  trouble,  was 
deported.  Mataafa  was 
then  the  rebel-  chief,  and 
he  managed  to  make  things 
particularly  lively  for  Tam- 
asese. So  much  so,  that  eventually  Malietoa  had  to  be 
brought  back  from  exile,  and  a  sort  of  joint  monarchy, 
presided  over  by  Malietoa  and  Mataafa  was  proclaimed. 
This  arrangement,  for  obvious  reasons,  did  not  work, 
and  so,  in  his  turn,  Mataafa  was  banished  to  Jaluit. 

If  Mataafa  had  not  been  re-patriated,  by  the  consent 
of  the  three  treaty  powers,  just  at  an  inopportune 
moment,  all  this  disorder  and  bloodshed  might  have 
been  avoided.  Mataafa  is  a  strong  chief,  and  has  for 
following  all  the  Catholic  natives,  whilst  the  other 
candidate  for  the  throne,  young  Malietoa  Tanu,  repre- 
sents the  Protestants.  Hence  the  contest  has  been 
fought  out  mainly  on  sectarian  grounds,  and  it  is  hard 
to  say  which  would  have  won,  had  there  been  no 
foreign  interference.  But  in  Samoa  everything  is  reg- 
ulated by  that  wonderful  document,  the  Berlin  Treaty, 
an  instrument  which  has  been  a  cause  of  ceaseless 
wrangling  and  bitterness  ever  since  England,  the 
United  States  and  Germany  signed  it  at  Berlin. 

The  treaty  gives  the  natives  the  right  to  elect  their 
own  King,  but  provides  that,  in  the  event  of  a  disputed 
election,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
decide  the  question.  Now  Judge  Chambers,  a  very 
able  lawyer,  is  an  American,  and  thus  international 
complications  of  a  very  serious  character  have  arisen. 
The  Germans,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  gave  the  warm- 
est support  to  Mataafa  ;  they  aided  him  in  the  campaign 
in  every  possible  way,  and  provided  him  with  a  Ger- 
man lawyer,  Van  Bulow,  to  help  him  fight  his  battle 
in  the  Supreme  Court.  But  it  was  no  use,  Mataafa 
could  not  win  his  case  legally,  and  all  because  the 
Berlin  government  itself  had  expressly  precluded  him 
from  occupying  the  Samoan  throne.  This,  the  most 
curious  phase  in  the  whole  contest,  has  hitherto  passed 
almost  unnoticed,  but  upon  it  turns  the  whole  future  of 
Samoa. 

The  German  government  has  literally  been  hoisted 
with  its  own  petard.  It  had  a  standing  grudge  against 
Mataafa,  for  historical  reasons.  Mataafa  is  the  only 
Samoan  warrior  who  has  ever  inflicted  a  defeat  on 


white  men.  On  the  road  to  Mulinuu,  close  to  the 
King's  palace,  there  stands  a  handsome  granite  monu- 
ment, erected  in  honor  of  some  forty  German  sailors, 
who  lost  their  lives  for  their  country's  sake.  It  was 
during  the  struggle  between  Mataafa  and  Tamasese 
that  the  Germans,  hoping  to  aid  the  latter,  made  a 
night  landing  with  some  hundred  sailors  at  Vailele,  a 


plantation  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Apia.  The 
men  behaved  well,  but  in  the  blackness  of  the  night 
they  were  helpless  against  their  unseen  foe.  They 
reached  the  overseer's  house,  a  light  wooden  building, 
which  afforded  them  absolutely  no  protection.  All 
night  long  the  heavy  bullets  from  the  Snider  rifles  car- 
ried by  the  Samoans  tore  through  the  frail  structure, 
killing  and  wounding  nearly  half  the  little  force  of  de- 
fenders. In  the  morning  the  Germans  were  forced  to 
re-embark,  vowing  vengeance  against  Mataafa. 

This  vengeance  took  the  form  of  disqualification. 
Mataafa  was  to  be  forever  barred  from  wearing  the 
Samoan  crown.  To  attain  this  end,  German  diplomat- 
ists insisted  on  a  special  protocol  to  the  Berlin  Treaty. 
The  years  rolled  on,  and  this  protocol  was  almost  for- 
gotten, because  it  was  never  printed  with  the  Tieaty, 
and  its  existence  was  known  only  to  State  officials. 
Changing  their  views  toward  Mataafa,  the  Germans 
consented  to  his  being  brought  back  last  year,  and  gave 
him  every  assistance  to  regain  his  lost  kingship.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  German  Consul  had  forgotten 
all  about  the  protocol,  or  if  he  still  remembered  it, 
imagined  that  its  existence  would  be  ignored  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  Chief  Justice,  however,  could  not  overlook 
such  an  important  document.  Malietoa's  counsel  made 
it  a  vital  point  in  their  defense,  and  Mataafa  was  ruled 
out  of  Court.  Then  came  the  fighting.  Naturally 
Mataafa,'s  hot-headed  adherents  were  not  going  to  sub- 
mit'to  ^jkt*^idecision,  and  they  descended  in  full  force 
on  Apia",  ^hey  had  already  for  weeks  been  crowding 
into  the  towfl'f.they  occupied  the  peninsula  of  Mulinuu, 
where  the  King  always  lived,  they  were  better  armed 
and  more  numerous  than  Malietoa's  soldiers,  so  why 
should  they  submit?  Certainly  it  was  an  act  of  rebel- 
lion against  the  Supreme  Court,  but  then  natives, 
when  heated  by  war,  care  little  for  legal  technicalities. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  contest  which  followed  was 
more  of  a  skirmish  than  a  battle.  A  company  of  Malie- 
toa's men  from  Savaii,  stationed  to  guard  the  bridge 
over  the  Mulivai,  which  forms  the  strategical  entrance 
to  the  town,  treacherously  deserted  their  posts  without 
tiring  a  shot.  The  way  was  easy  for  Mataafa's  warri- 
ors. They  marched  triumphantly  on,  and  after  a  brief 
engagement,  in  which  perhaps  a  dozen  men  were  killed, 
drove  Malietoa's  force  into  the  sea.  The  defeated  war- 
riors took  refuge  on  the  British  man-of-war  Porpoise, 
where,  according  to  latest  accounts,  Malietoa  still  re- 
mains. Many  leading  chiefs  on  his  side  were  banished 
to  the  distant  Isle  of  Tutuila,  where  they  found  ;riendly 
asylum,  and  Mataafa's  warriors  took  triumphant  pos- 
session of  the  whole  district  round  Apia.  Unfortunately 
they  have  not  been  behaving  very  well.  The  houses 
of  many  white  men  have  been  looted,  including  Vailima, 
the  historical  home  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  the 
plantations  have  been  destroyed,  and  there  is  a  heavy 
reckoning  which  Mataafa  will  have  to  settle  when  the 
day  of  retribution  arrives. 

Neither  the  American  nor  the  English  people  can 
afford  to  see  the  judgment  of  the  Samoan  Supreme 
Court  set  at  n.iught.  This  tribunal  is  the  sole  guardian 
of  the  rights  of  English  speaking  people  in  these  Isles, 
and  signatory  powers  are  bound  to  see  that  it  is  re- 
spected. The  United  States  man-of-war  Philadelphia 
is  now  hurrying  on  her  way  to  the  group,  and  when 
she  arrives  at  Apia,  prompt  action  must  be  taken.  1  he 
only  possible  course  to  follow  is  to  place  Malietoa  on 
the  throne,  by  force,  if  necessary,  and  to  again  deport  the 
troublesome  Mataafa.  Probably  the  German  Consul 
will  strongly  oppose  this  action,  unless,  indeed,  he  has 
already  been  instructed  by  his  Home  Government  to 
adopt  a  more  pacific  tone.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  European  and  American  diplomatists,  discussing 
the  subject  calmly,  will  find  some  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty, so  that  peace  may  be  restored  to  Samoa,  and 
further  bloodshed  averted. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  A  HURRY. 

X.  REA. 

In  the  rush  and  scurry  of  modern  times,  when 
"  hasten  "  is  the  watchword,  and  everything  must  give 
way  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  impatience  at  the  attain- 
ment of  results,  the  realm  of  photography  has  been 


invaded,  and  the  photographer's  proverbial  tardiness 
has  had  to  undergo  reform. 

I  have  been  asked  by  THE  TRAVELER  to  tell  how  1 
photographed  the  recent  Baldwin  tire  and  placed  the 
finished  product  on  the  market  the  same  morning.  The 
feat  is  soon  explained,  and  the  relating  of  my  experi' 
ence  with  "photography  in  a  hurry"  may  perhaps 
prove  of  some  benefit  to  amateurs  anxious  to  learn  how 
the  process  is  managed. 

As  an  illustration  I  w  ill  tell  how  I  was  enabled  to 
show  a  proof  in  nine  minutes. 

Primarily,  the  most  essential  thing  is  to  have  every 
thing  in  perfect  readiness  and  placed  conveniently  to 
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hand.  Have  the  tray  with  developer  on  the  shelf  to 
the  left ;  then  should  come  the  clearing  bath.  A  tray 
of  water  is  the  next  in  line,  then  comes  velox  developer 
and  following  this  a  velox  fixing  bath. 

Having  our  chemicals  prepared,  our  attention  is  now 
given  to  the  subject  to  be  photographed.  Have  a  sheet 
held  up  behind  the  subject  for  a  background.  My  ob- 
ject in  selecting  a  sheet  is  to  obtain  something  both 
thin  and  white.  Remember,  we  are  working  against 
time. 

The  subject  is  placed  as  a  profile  will  show  against 
the  background.  Adjust  a  flashlight  cartridge  behind 
the  background  and  another  back  of  the  subject  and 
out  of  range  of  the  camera,  so  as  to  throw  a  light  on 
the  hair,  but  bring  the  outline  of  the  face  in  strong 
contrast  on  the  background. 

Having  the  camera  in  position,  make  the  flash,  turn 
out  the  light,  place  the  plate  in  the  developer  and  watch 
developments.  My  object  in  using  the  two  flashes  ar- 
ranged as  they  are  is  to  get  a  fully  timed  plate  in  order 
to  hasten  development  as  much  as  possible. 

The  instant  the  plate  is  sufficiently  developed,  place 
in  the  hypo,  without  rinsing,  and  rock  tray  until  .ill 
traces  of  silver  are  eliminated.  To  take  it  from  the 
fixing  bath  too  soon  serves  to  defeat  our  object. 

After  fixing,  wash  in  running  water  for  one  minute, 
place  negative  in  tray  of  clean  water.  Now  comes  the 
trick  : 

Take  a  sheet  of  velox  paper  a  size  smaller  than  the 
plate,  dip  it  into  the  tray  of  water,  lift  negative  and 
paper  up  together,  squeeze  all  excess  water  out  from 
under  the  paper  and  expose  to  the  light  usually  used 
for  the  purpose.  In  this  case  the  exposure  is  twice  as 
long  as  it  would  be  were  negative  and  paper  dry. 

One  thing  must  be  noticed  :  no  printing  frame  is 
used  as  the  paper  adheres  perfectly  while  wet.  Strip 
the  paper  from  the  negative  and  proceed  with  develop- 
ment the  same  as  in  ordinary  work.  Fix  for  about  a 
minute  and  the  proof  is  ready. 

In  the  case  of  the  Baldwin  photos  the  negatives  were 
washed  very  thoroughly,  then  placed  in  a  tray  of  95 
per  cent,  alcohol.  After  allowing  them  to  drip  a  few 
minutes  the  back  of  the  negative  was  rubbed  with  ths 
ball  of  the  hand.  It  is  remarkable  how  quickly  they 
dry  out  under  this  process.  The  rest  was  smooth  sail- 
ing, as  the  velox  was  used  in  the  ordinary  way 
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RELIEF  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 


IT  has  been  suggested  by  members  of  the  profession 
of  law,  that  the  constant  increase  in  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness in  the  courts  has  brought  about  a  condition  of 
vexatious  and  expensive  delays  in  reaching  a  final  de- 
cision of  the  various  questions  brought  up  for  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  overtaxing  the  judges  beyond  a  safe 
and  healthful  endurance. 

The  overwork  of  the  Judiciary  is  dwelt  upon  as  the 
principal  reason  for  adding  to  this  already  expensive 
tribunal.  It  is  given  out  that  relief  in  the  shape  of  a 
division  of  the  hbor  among  a  larger  number  of  magis- 
trates with  additional  attaches  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  unless  this  help  is  afforded  the  Court  wheels  will 
continue  rev  olving  at  the  same  slow  and  tortuous  speed. 

The  taxpayer  can  see  in  this  proposed  enlargement 
of  the  staff  of  this  Court  of  last  resort  an  extra  twist 
by  the  Tax  Collector,  and  then  he  wonders  if  business 
will  be  accelerated,  and  if  the  litigant  will  be  made 
acquainted  with  his  status  at  an  earlier  stage.  PasV 
experience  does  not  offer  much  encouragement  in  that 
direction,  and  at  this  point  the  Layman  again  comes  to 
the  front  with  prodding  inquiries.  He  would  ask  why 
cannot  decisions  be  uttered  on  the  actual  merits  of 
cases,  and  why  cannot  facts  be  obtained  without  the 
indulgence  of  interminable  technicalities:  and  why  are 
attorneys  permitted  to  engage  in  sophistry  by  the  hour, 
and  interposing  volumes  of  trifling  objections  that 
cause  a  sense  of  weariness  to  take  possession  of  the 
unfortunate  who  may  be  interested  in  the  proceedings. 
He  wonders  also  why  it  is  that  there  is  such  a  diver- 
sity of  opinions  among  the  Courts,  and  why  so  many 
reversals  or  remands  for  further  proceedings.  In  his 
plain  simple  way  of  analysis,  he  argues  :  that  Law  is 
not  an  enigmatical  puzzle  that  only  great  and  learned 
scientists  can  unravel:  he  finds  that  the  statutes  are 
written  in  plain  Hnglish,  most  of  them  quite  simple; 
he  finds  that  the  great  hosts  of  practitioners  on  the 
bench  and  before  the  bar  are  not  particularly  celebrated 
because  of  their  profound  wisdom  and  learning,  but 
being  men  of  fair  intelligence,  might  be  expected  to 
handle  subjects  in  the  common  sense  manner  as  ex- 
pressed in  our  declaration  of  human  rights.  Therefore, 
is  he  perplexed  at  the  long,  tedious  and  expensive 
pathway  to  the  terminal  of  any  question  before  our 
Courts,  and  in  his  bewilderment,  discovers  in  the 
whole  mode  of  practice  the  one  uppermost  element  of 
delay  permeating  the  entire  system. 


litigation.  But  we  do  not  stop 
at  that  point.  The  submission  to 
the  court  follows,  and  the  arbit- 
ers of  all  differences  take  hold. 
And  then  another  delving  into 
authorities  and  lengthy  search 
^  for  precedents  from  all  times  and 
r  places,  the  records  of  courts  from 
many  sections  of  the  country 
and  oftentimes  from  abroad,  are 
referred  to  as  examples  in  sup- 
port of  the  conclusions  of  the 
learned  justice ;  and  the  utter- 
ances of  wise  men  of  the  dim 
past  are  quoted,  to  add  weight  to  the  logic  and  saga- 
cious reasoning  of  this  high  and  mighty  tribunal.  The 
element  of  time  is  not  to  be  considered  when  applied  in 
connection  with  economy;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
consistent  with  the  rules  of  this  august  branch  of  gov- 
ernment, and  to  add  strength  and  confirm  the  accept- 
ed impression  that  the  practice  of  law  and  rulings  of 
courts  are  surrounded  by  a  talismanic  mystery.  They 
take  no  heed  of  the  flight  of  weary  and  expensive 
months  and  years  :  and  at  their  own  sweet  will,  launch 
from  that  sacred  bench  an  edict,  filled  to  overflowing 
with  language  of  the  hair-splitting  type,  arguing 
throughout  with  a  master-hand  each  point,  which, 
when  put  to  the  analytical  test,  unfolds  the  uncertain 
condition  of  the  subject,  to  be  again  litigated  if  there 
is  sufficient  mon^y  left  in  the  purse  of  the  unfortunate 
who  has  the  hardihood  to  look  for  justice. 


Why  this  ambiguous  combination  of  phrases?  Why 
this  enormous  leaping  into  the  future,  causing  the  good 
people  to  sigh  and  chafe  with  anger  ?   Why  not  use 


The  Layman  cannot  understand  why  it  is  permissible 
in  trials  before  the  courts  for  counsel  to  labor  with  all 
their  ingenuity  for  hours,  indulging  in  quibbles  and 
irrelevant  utterances,  that  is  evidently  intended  to  show- 
in  laneuage  how  not  to  arrive  at  the  truth  ;  but  he  is 
told  this  is  the  mode  of  practice,  it  is  the  ruling  of  the 
courts,  and  is  endorsed  by  the  appellate  tribunal  even 
to  a  greater  degree ;  and  when  he  looks  further,  and 
into  the  mode  of  procedure  of  that  high  and  mightv 
presence,  he  finds  what  to  him  seems  an  inexplicable 
mystery.  There  is  a  total  indifference  as  to  the  value 
of  time,  the  strict  and  rigid  adherence  to  set  rules, 
with  unlimited  latitude  to  attorneys  in  the  presentation 
of  arguments,  and  who  at  times  are  wafted  into 
(lights  of  fancy  and  quotations  from  authorities,  cov- 
ering hours  and  sometime  days,  in  efforts  to  make 
precedents  fit  the  case.  It  is  this  multiplication  of  vol- 
umes of  words  and  papers  that  enter  into  the  records, 
covering  months  of  time  and  research,  and  building  a 
monument  of  heavy  costs  for  the  luxurious  privilege  of 
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fewer  words,  and  what  are  used  let  them  be  to  the 
point;  wipe  away  technicalities  from  bench  and  bar, 
press  the  judicial  thumb  upon  the  head  of  loquacious 
attorneys,  and  then  the  country  may  be  better  served, 
and  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  give  the  Supreme  Court 
relief.  And  here  again  comes  the  inquisitive  Layman 
with  the  reminder  that  our  appellate  court  is  composed 
of  thirteen  judges,  and,  for  the  sake  of  division,  six 
are  termed  commissioners  (a  distinction  w  ithout  a  dif- 
ference). A  staff  of  attorneys,  clerks,  reporters  and 
others,  numbering  twenty  more,  present  an  array  of 
talent  that  should  insure  efficient  and  speedy  dispatch 
of  all  business  coming  before  them.  What  the  people 
clamor  for,  is  less  Law  and  more  justice.  And  w  hen 
a  decision  is  handed  down  from  the  highest  court,  that 
should  be  the  end — no  coming  back  for  a  renewal  of 
the  controversy,  no  rehearing,  no  discovery  of  a  hair 
that  was  not  split  in  the  first  instance,  no  lone  winded 
arguments,  but  the  plain  and  simple  justice,  uttered  in 


clear  and  conclusive  English  language  that  will  meet 
the  approval  of  the  sovereign  people,  who  are  the 
masters. 

Whe  n  we  have  Courts  that  will  curb  attorneys  and!  I 
themselves  in  the  indifferent  waste  of  the  people's'! 
time,  rendering  decisions  in  short  and  concise  language,  1 1 
that  breathes  only  the  one  great  element— justice,  then  I 
will  our  judiciary  find  no  need  of  the  relief  now  sought. 

Whatever  may  be  the  decision  in  regard  to  the  Phil- 
ippines, it  is  evident  that  this  city  must  reap  a  benefit 
from  our  occupation  whether  permanent  or  only  tem- 
porary.   The  rapid  growth  of  trade  with  the  Orient 
before  and  since  the  war  with  Spain  has  directed  to  this' 
port  the  attention  of  the  country  as  the  great  depot  if 
between  the  far  East  and  America,  and  already  the 1 1 
steamship  and  railway  men  are  moving  in  the  direction1 1 
of  a  large  increase  in  the  tonnage.    The  outlook  is, 41 
that  within  two  years  our  fleet  of  steamships  to  foreign' 
ports  w  ill  have  been  largely  augmented. 

The  demand  for  space  on  our  present  fleet  still  con- 
tinues, the  volume  of  goods  being  ordered  to  Oriental 
ports  is  far  in  excess  of  the  tonnage  capacity,  and  great' 
inconvenience  is  felt  because  of  large  blocks  of  mer- 
chandise left  behind. 

The  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of  holding  the 
Philippines  has  become  quite  animated.  A  large  ele- 
ment has  come  to  the  front  with  strong  and  emphatic 
arguments  in  opposition  to  retaining  them.  We  are 
presented  with  a  long  array  of  figures  to  prove  how 
disastrous  it  would  be  to  us — how  expensive  in  the' 
maintainance  of  an  army  in  a  tropical  clime,  and  the- 1 
difficulty  of  preserving  order  among  a  people,  who,  at1 
the  present  time,  feel  anything  but  kindly  toward  us.' 

It  appears  that  the  Philippine  matter  has  been  badly 
handled.  We  do  not  seem  to  have  inspired  them  with' 
faith  in  our  honest  intentions.  The  long  and  clumsy1 
delay  in  getting  reinforcements  to  Dewey,  and  the 
effort  to  be  diplomatic  with  those  people  before  the  faL 
of  Manila,  as  well  as  the  silence  of  our  government  as1 
to  their  status  brought  about  a  deep  feeling  of  sus- 
picion, and  a  doubt  of  our  friendliness.  The  presenv 
condition  in  those  Islands  is  singularly  strange.  W«' 
find  a  people  w  ho  for  years  have  waged  a  bitter  war,' 
fare  against  their  cruel  rulers,  on  whom  they  had  in 
flicted  severe  losses,  and  still  continued  to  carry  on? 
powerful  resistance,  battling  for  a  release  from  thral 
dom,  and  who  welcomed  Dewey's  fleet  that  broke  thi" 
power  of  their  hated  enemy,  the  Spaniard,  to-day  con  ' 
fronting  our  troops  in  open  defiance,  and  with  the  clasl  I 
of  arms,  these  people  have,  so  far  as  American  auth 
ority  is  concerned,  changed  places  with  the  Spaniard) 
And  why?  Very  many  blunders  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  war  with  Spain,  and  this  look:i 
very  much  as  if  a  large  one  was  in  evidence  in  the 
Orient.   


In  summing  up  of  the  results  of  the  war,  we  tint  |! 
the  passion  of  jealousy  developed  to  an  alarming  degree 
In  high  places  particularly  is  this  uneasiness  from  fea 
of  other's  success  made  apparent.  We  note  from  theevi 
dence,  as  made  public,  the  efforts  to  adv  ance  certaii 
favorites  at  the  expense  of  others  irrespective  of  fitness 
We  note  the  determination  to  pull  down  or  brush  asidj  it 
the  man  of  worth,  and  we  note  the  adv  ancement  6 
the  front  of  men  of  mediocre  ability,  resulting  in  mis 
takes  and  blunders,  humiliating  to  the  country,  entail 
ing  cruel  and  severe  hardships  on  brave  and  patrioti 
men,  who  under  most  trying  conditions  stood  up  in  th 
face  of  the  enemy,  and  won  from  the  world  the  recor> 
of  nervy  and  unflinching  soldiers — this  was  the  ranlf 
and  tile.    And  to  that  portion  of  the  army  the  peopL 
of  these  United  States  delight  to  pay  tribute  and  tfl 
honor,  and  while  they  rejoice  at  the  valor  of  our  boys| 
a  feeling  of  indignation  is  wafted  throughout  the  lengt'] 
and  breadth  of  this  fair  land,  that  suffering,  such  ail 
befell  these  poor  fellows,  should  have  been  permitted 
for  one  moment.    Inquiries  of  ail  kinds  have  been  irl 
stituted  and  with  what  result  ?    Neglect,  incompetency 
and  indifference  passed  over,  and  no  one  to  blame.  | 
has  been  self-evident  to  the  people  at  large,  that  thern 
was  in  these  investigations  an  underlying  influence ll  • 
prevent  a  full  and  truthful  account  of  the  manageraenl 
of  the  army  during  the  war.  I 


GOLF  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


ARTHUR  INKERSLEY. 

HE  game  of  golf  in  one  respect  at  least 
resembles  imperialism,  expansionism, 
or  whatever  else  you  like  to  term  it 
The  Royal  and   Ancient  game  is,  of 
course,  a  much  older  and  better  thing 


competitions  are  generally  at  eighteen  or  thirtv-six 
holes. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  play  and  methods  of  scoring 
— match  play  and  medal  play.    In  match  play  two  golf- 
ers are  paired,  and,  each  taking  a  ball,  go  round  the 
course  together :  the  number  of  strokes  in  which 
each  makes  the  first  hole  is  counted,  and  the  player 
who  holes  his  ball  in  the  fewer  strokes  scores  that 


four,  live,  or  whatever  the  number  of 


than  the  new-fangled  doctrine,  but,  like  it.  hole,  or,  in  golf  language,  is  "  one  up."  II  his  op- 
is  of  very  recent  introduction  into  the  United  ponent  makes  the  second  hole  in  fewer  strokes, 
States.  Eight  years  ago  not  one  in  a  hundred  the  score  is  "  all  even  ";  but,  if  the  same  player 
thousand  native-born  Americans  knew  what  a  wins  both  holes,  he  is  said  to  be  "  two  up." 
putter  or  a  driver,  a  brassie  or  a  lofter  were,  and  up  At  the  end  of  the  round  the  winner  is  said  to 
a  still  more  recent  date  San  Franciscans  supposed  a  "bunker"  win  by  "  one  up,"  "two  up,"  and  so  on. 
be  a  local  brand  of  sausage,  and  a  "  high  tee  "  to  be  a  mongrel  If  the  two  players  make  a  hole  in  the  same 
itertainment,  neither  dinner  nor  supper,  but  fatal  to  one's  appetite  number  of  strokes,  the  hole  is  halved  in 
r  either.  At  the  present  day  almost  the  only  person  who  seems 
lie  to  get  on  without  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  terms 
id  details  of  the  game  is  the  "golf  expert"  of  the  "great"  morning 
lily  newspaper.  He,  poor  fellow,  is  in  a  more  parlous  condition  than 
er  he  was,  for,  whereas  formerly  he  knew  that  he  knew  nothing 
the  game,  he  is  now  in  danger  of  fancying  that  he  does  know  some- 
ing  about  it. 

For  golf,  though  its  elements  are  really  very  simple,  has,  to  an 
en  greater  extent  than  other  sports,  gathered  round  itself  a  large 
imberof  terms  which  are  puzzling  to  people  who  have  never  played 
or  taken  considerable  pains  to  familiarize  themselves  with  it. 
ie  game  consists  in  driving  a  small  hard  ball  from  a  given  spot 
er  several  hundred  yards  of  rough  ground  towards  a  hole  made  in 
e  soil,  into  which  the  ball  must  be  struck.  After  the  ball  has  been 
:tyed  into  hole  number  one.  it  is  again  driven  off  towards  hole 

imber  two.  and  so  on  until  the  whole  round  of  the  course,  which  strokes  may  be;  in  which  case  it  counts  to 
ually  consists  of  nine  holes,  has  been  made.  For  the  purpose  of  neither  player.  The  other  kind  of  play  or 
riking  the  ball  the  player  uses  sticks  or  "  clubs,"  with  springy  method  of  scoring  is  called  medal  play,  when 
afts,  on  to  which  are  spliced  heads  of  iron  or  wood,  or  of  wood  the  strokes  in  which  the  players  make  nine 
lod  with  brass.  Inasmuch  as  at  least  half  a  dozen  different  holes,  eighteen  holes,  or  thirty-six  holes  are 
yles  of  clubs,  adapted  to  the  various  strokes  that  a  player  added  together,  and  the  player  whose  total  num- 
ay  have  to  make,  are  usually  found  in  an  outfit,  the  practice  ber  of  strokes  is  smallest  is  the  winner.  In  or- 
to  have  them  carried  by  a  small  boy  called  a  "  caddie,"  who,  der  to  render  competitions  more  interesting, 
Ke  a  "  tidus  Achates,"  accompanies  his  patron.  both  to  players  and  spectators,  and  to  afford  to 

Golf  is  played  on  "links,"  which  is  not  the  plural  of     golfers  of  moderate  skill  a  chance  against  strong 
link,"  one  of  the  component  parts  of  a  chain,  as  our     players,  handicaps  are  often  given  ;  for  exam- 
wspaper  "golf  experts  "  evidently  suppose,  but  means     pie,  a  player  receiving  a  handicap  of  six  is 
rough  undulating  stretch  of  ground,  generally  sandy     entitled  to  deduct  six  from  his  total  number  of 
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the  southern  part  of  the  State  were  at  Coronado,  and 
were  laid  out  by  T.  W.  Tetley,  in  i8q6.  It  is  a  nine- 
hole  course,  about  one  and  three-quarter  miles  round, 
and  with  some  good  sand  bunkers.  Some  of  the  greens 
have  been  turfed,  and  the  views  of  San  Diego  Bay  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  links  are  very  line.  The 
chief  clerk  of  the  Hotel  del  Coronado  is  the  secretary 
of  the  club. 

There  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  city  three  golf 
clubs :  the  San  Francisco,  the  Oakland,  and  the  San 
Rafael.  The  links  of  the  first  are  in  the  Presidio  Res- 
ervation, on  the  high  ground  overlooking  and  to  the 
east  of  the  Marine  Hospital.  The  course,  which  was 
laid  out  by  the  professional  of  the  club,  W.  Robertson, 
is  a  nine-hole  one,  and,  ow  ing  to  the  natural  rugged- 
ness  of  the  ground,  presents  considerable  difficulties. 
The  soil  is  of  a  sandy  nature,  excellently  adapted  for 


id  near  the  sea-shore.  The  term  "  links  "  applies  to 
e  entire  area  devoted  to  the  game  ;  the  "  course  "  is 
direct  track  from  hole  to  hole,  and  is  marked  by 
ists,  within  which  the  player  endeavors  to  keep  his 
The  "  teeing-grounds  "  are  the  rectangular 
aces,  generally  raised  a  few  inches  above  the  sur- 


strokes,  or  gross  score:  the  result  is  his  net 
score. 

When  two  players  play  against  two  others, 
the  game  is  called  a  "foursome,"  and  when 
the  playi  n  are  of  both  sexes,  it  is  called 
a  "  Mixed  Foursome."    In  matches  be- 


ORIVING  OFF  FROM  THE  TEEING  GROUND. 

unding  level,  from  which  the  ball  is  driven  off,  the 
tee,"  which  may  be  "high"  or  "  low,"  being  the 
:tle  mound  of  sand  (pinched  into  a  pyramidal  shape 
ith  the  fingers),  upon  which  the  ball  is  placed  for  the 
ive  off.  The  "tee,"  the  " teeing-ground."  and  a 
ayer  in  the  act  of  driving  are  very  clearly  shown  in 
le  photograph  reproduced  herewith.  The  "  putting- 
reen  "  is  the  turfed  circle,  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  in 
ameter,  surrounding  each  hole.  The  distance  between 
vo  holes  may  be  anything  from  one  hundred  to  seven 
undred  yards,  but  is  rarely  less  than  the  former  num- 
;r,  and  does  not  often  much  exceed  the  latter.  The 
dinary  golf  links  have  nine  holes,  which  constitute 
ie  "round,"  but  larger  links  have  eighteen  holes; 


5LF  AT  REDONDO. 

links  :  the  grass  holds  the  ball  up  well,  and  good  bunk- 
ers have  been  made  by  stripping  oft  the  turf  and  throw- 
ing up  the  sand.  That  the  course  is  quite  a  difficult 
one  to  players  unfamiliar  with  it  is  evident  from  the 
crushing  defeat  of  the  Oakland  team  on  December 
17th  of  last  year,  though  a  week  before  at  Oakland 
the  home  team  had  beaten  the  San  Francisco  represen- 
tatives by  "  two  up." 

The  links  of  the  Oakland  Golf  Club  are  v  ery  picturesquely 
situated  at  Adams'  Point,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Merritt  ; 
the  nine-hole  course  is  2,780  yards  long,  and  presents  several 
hazards,  both  natural  and  artificial.    The  putting-greens  are 
well  grassed,  and  are  kept  in  excellent  order;  it  is  intended 
to  pipe  water  to  all  of  them,  and  to  make  the  greens  in  the 
shape  of  a  double  loop,  with  a  hole  in  the  center  of  each  loop, 
so  that  when  the  turf  round  one  hole  is  worn  away  the  other  hole 
may  be  used.    The  club  house  stands  on  a  knoll  uverlooking  the 
lake;  in  front  of  it  is  the  "  home  green,"  surrounded  by  graceful 
oak  trees.    The  club  has  nearly  2S0  members,  and  is  in  a  very  flour- 
ishing condition,  the  ladies  being  much  more  enthusiastic  than  those 
of  the  San  Francisco  Club. 

The  only  eighteen-hole  course  in  California  is  that  of  the  San 
Rafael  Coif  Club,  in  Happy  Valley.  These  links  are  in  the  midst  ol 
beautiful  scenery,  and  present  several  excellent  hazards  :  the  course 
is  quite  long,  being  6,291  yards,  or  nearly  three  and  a  half  miles. 
The  laying  out  of  the  course  was  begun  in  1807,  under  the  superv  ision 
of  T.  W.  Tetley.  The  club-house  was  turned  over  by  the  contractors 
on  the  15th  of  last  month. 

There  are  also  links  at  Hurlingame,  San  Mateo  County,  and  at  sev  - 
eral other  places  in  the  State.    The  Pachappa  (iolf  Club,  and  the 
Riverside  Polo  and  Golf  Club  are  at  Riverside  ;  the  former  has  a  nine- 
hole  course  of  2,480  yards,  and,  though  it  was  founded  so  short  a  time 
as  November,  1898,  already  has  about  eighty  members.    The  Country 
Clubs  of  Pasadena  and  Los  Angeles  number  several  Cnthusiastii 
golfers  among  their  members,  and  there  are  clubs  at  Redondo,  Santa 
Catalina  Island,  Santa  Monica,  and  other  places.    The  New  Year's 
Day  tournament  of  the  Los  Angeles  Country  Club  embraced  com- 
petitions tor  members  only,  and  contests  open  to  all  amateur  golfers. 
The  latter  attracted   players  from  Pasadena,  Riverside,  Redondo, 
tween  clubs  each  club  is  represented  by     Santa  Catalina,  and  other  places,  and  were  won  by  C.  E.  Orr, 
an  equal  number  of  players,  usually  eight;     of  Pasadena,  with  a  score  of  168  for  thirty-six  holes,  and  a  drive 
the  players  are  paired  according  to  their     of  18s  yards. 

strength,  and  the  number  of  holes  by  which  In  addition  to  the  links  of  the  regular  clubs,  some  of  the  leading 
any  player  beats  his  opponent  goes  to  swell  hotels  of  California  have  laid  out  golf  courses  for  the  exclusive 
the  score  of  his  side.  use  of  their  guests,  among  the  most  notable  being  those  of 

Though  scarcely  four  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Hotel  Green  at  Pasadena,  of  the  Hotel  del  Monte  at 
golf  was  introduced  into  California,  a  large  num-  Monterey,  and  of  the  Hotel  Westminster  at  Los  Angeles, 
ber  of  enthusiastic  players  is  already  to  be  found  The  last  is  the  only  hotel  in  California  maintaining  links 
in  the  State.  The  first  golf  course  in  California  for  its  guests  in  the  heart  of  a  large  city.  It  is  only  a  ques- 
was  laid  out  in  1805,  and  each  year  since  then  has  tion  of  a  vtry  short  time  when  our  principal  summer  and 
seen  other  links  come  into  existence,  until  now  there  winter  resorts  will  be  obliged  to  include  this  feature  among 
are  twenty  or  more  scattered  throughout  Central  and  their  various  attractions  for  eventually  it  will  display 
Southern  California.    The  first  links  of  any  note  in     tennis  among  the  majority  of  the  outing  classes. 
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Salt  Lake  City's  New  Hotel 

THE  KENYON, 

OPENED  JULY  4,  1898. 

Location— The  exact  geographical  center 
of  the  main  business  portion  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Second 
South.  282  rooms  alcoved,  single  and  en- 
suite,  100  with  bath. 

"  All  car  lines."        DON  H.  PORTER. 


WHEN  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  VISIT  THE 

SOUTH  PASADENA  OSTRICH  FARM, 

The  largest  in  America— nearly 
ONE  HUNDRED  BIRDS  of  all  ages. 
Ostrich  nests,  chicks,  yearlings, 
and  old  pairs  in  their  breeding 
pens.  An  immense  assortment 
of  feather  boas,  capes,  tips  and 
plumes  in  all  styles,  the  finest 
grades  at  reasonable  prices. 

Goods  sent  C.  O.  D..with  priv- 
ilege of  examination. 
Send  for  price  list. 

Edwin  Cawston&  Co. 


TOURISTS  and 

CALIFORNIANS 

en  route  eastward  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
should  not  fail  to  stop  off  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  for  a  few  days  and  visit  the  points  of 
interest  in  the  Mormon  City,  and  experience 
the  delightful  sensation  of  a  swim  in  the 
warm  and  buoyant  waters  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake. 

If  you  stop  at  THE  KNUTSFORD  you  will 
find  a  very  fine,  modern  hotel,  handsomely 
equipped,  centrally  located,  and  a  courteous 
management.    G.  S.  HOLMES,  Proprietor. 


TEA  SET 


FREE 


56  PIECES*  j 

fully  decoralrd  ,S:  moat  artistic  dceien.  A  rare  change.  You  can  pet 
tin  -  htiKbtunc  china  ti'u  m  t  A  one  ilnzen  silver  pl;ttt  *i  tea  spoons  for 
,  s- I  inir  our  J  *  1 1  Is*.  v>  c  mean  what  we  say  &  will  pivethis  beautiful  tea 
set  absolutely  free  if  you  comply  with  the  extraordinary  oiler  we  send 
'  to  every  person  taking  mt  vantage  of  this  advertisement.  To  quickly 
introduce  our  YegetablePllls,  n  sure  cure  for  constipation,  indigestion  A  torpid  liver,  if  you  apree  to  pell  only  nix 
boxes  of  Puis  at  ar>  rts.  a  box  wr  te  to-day  and  we  WDd  Pills  by  mail,  when  sold  send  us  the  money  rfc  wo  send  you 
one  dozen  Silver  pin  ted  tea  spoons  totret  her  with  our  offer  of  a  frfi  p  ece  china  tea  set  same  day  money  is  received.  Thig 
Is  a  liberal  inducement  to  everv  ladv  in  the  land  and  a  1 1  who  received  I  lu*  spoons  and  DM  MS  for  Balling  our  I  "ills  aro 
delighted.    AMEKICAN  MEDICINE  CoUl'ANY,  llcpt.  K  30  WEfcT  I  Jib  HhH£W  \OUK  CITY. 

FREE  INFORMATION. 

Are  you  going  anywhere  this  summer?  If  so,  we  want 
to  remind  you  that  it  is  part  of  the  business  of  The  Trav- 
eler to  furnish,  without  charge,  information  about  any  re- 
sort or  hotel  in  California. 

At  our  office,  No.  20  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 
ground  floor,  we  keep  circulars,  pamphlets  and  other  printed 
matter  about  every  principal  resort.  They  are  for  Free 
Distribution,  and  besides,  we  are  thoroughly  posted  about 
any  place  you  may  want  to  know  about. 

Call  in  and  see  us  at  any  time;  we  can  give  you  some 
good  suggestions  where  to  go.  And  bear  in  mind  that 
There  is  No  Charge  Whatever.  ■ 

"  THE  TRAVELER'S  "  BUREAU. 


Good  Advertising 

is  the  essence  of  the 
wide-awake  business 
man's  success.  But 
w  hen  you  do  adver- 
tise place  your  an- 
nouncement in  a  me- 
dium that  you  know- 
is  substantial,  well  established,  well  cir- 
culated, and  is  also  something  that  is 
USED. 

The  "Little  Red  Book"  IS. 

20  Montgomery  Street, 

San  Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL  HOTEL, 

MONTGOMERY  STREET. 

From  Bush  to  Slitter.     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 


AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN. 

KATES  : 

American  Plan — $2.50  per  Jay.  and  upwards. 

FUROPEAN  Pl.AN— Rooms,  $1.00  per  Jav.  and  up- 
wards.  Suites  oi   Rooms,  per  Ji 
and  upwards. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  RES  I  WRAN1 
ON  OFFICE  FLOOR. 

Reasonable  Prices 

Street  Cars  pass  the  door  tor  all  parts  o<  the  chy 
Telegraph,  Telephone,  and  Messenger  Service.  A 

NV.VI.  K.  HOOPER,  Lessee. 


EI  Carmelo  Hotel, 


PACIFIC  GROVE, 
MONTEREY  CO.,  CAE. 


Mean  Temperature,  January  .50°  July  65°  The  Ideal  Summer  and  Winter  Resort. 

CI    f"  ARMFI  f|  Is  located  on  Montere    Bay  and  contains  ti«  rooms.    Is  first-class  in  all  appoint- 
Vr\l\iML.L.V/  rnents.    Lighted  with  gas  throughout.    Running  water  anj  Flectric  bells  in  every 
room.    Improved  safety  elevator.    Bath  rooms  on  every  floor.    Cuisine  and  service  the  very  best.  Rates: 

$2.00  per  day  ;  special  rates  on  application. 

Frequent  connection  by  street  cars  with  Monterey  and  Hotel  Del  Monte. 
OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR.  R.  L.  JAMES,  Proprietor. 


WHEN  NEXT  YOU  VISIT 


r  - 
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LOS  ANGELES  I 


BEAR  IN  MIND  THAT 


fioul  Westminster 

Is  the  BEST  and  most  PERFECTLY  APPOINTED 

That  it  has  the  largest  and  most  elegant  corridors  and  parlors 
That  it  has  been  rebuilt  and  refurnished 

That  it  has  all  the  modern  comforts  and  luxuries  that  can  be 
had  in  any  hotel 

The  only  hotel  in  Los  Angeles  having  Golf  Links  in  connec- 
tion, Free  to  Guests 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  of  hotel  and  surrounding  country 

V.   O.  .!<  >M.NW<  >N.    I  Voprietor 
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The  J^osslyn 

THE  NEWEST  HOTEL 

IN  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Having  all  modern  improvements. 
Telephones,  Electric  and  Gas 
Lights.  Hot  and  Cold  Water  in 
every  room.  70  sunny  suites 
with  private  Bath.  Orchestra 
music  every  evening.  Elevator. 

RATES   According  to  Location  of  Rooms, 
VERY  REASONABLE. 

AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  PLANS. 

Electric  cars  from  R.  R.  Depots  direct  to  the  Rosslyn 

MAIN  STREET, 
Opposite  U.  S.  Postoffice. 

ABNER  L.  ROSS,  Proprietor. 

the  RAILWAY 

HAND  BOOK 

"  LITTLE  RED  BOOK" 
is  the  only  railway  guide  in  California 

OFFICIALLY  ENDORSED 

—BY  - 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS 

For  advertising  rates,  address. 

The  Railway  Hand  Book  Pub.  Co. 

25  Montgomery  St.,        San  Francisco. 


SCHRAMSBERG 

WINES 

Owe  their  ever  increas- 
ing popularity  to  the  great 
skill  in  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  handling  the  grapes 
and  the  magnificent  stor- 
age in  cellars  excavated 
out  of  the  solid  mountain 
side.  These,  combined 
with  the  best  bottling 
facilities,  produce  wines 

UNEQUALED. 

PACIFIC  COAST 
AGENTS : 

SHERWOOD 
& 

SHERWOOD, 

PORTLAND, 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 
LOS  ANGELES. 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

THE  TRAVELER 


THE  TRAVELER. 

i  Illustrated  Family  Journal  of  Fun,  Sport,  Travel,  Rec- 
reation and  the  Home. 
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THE  TRAVELER'S  BUREAU, 

mducted  in  connection  with  The  Traveler,  will  furnish  without 
>argc,  reliable  information  about  any  hotel,  summer  or  winter  resort, 
lilwav  or  steamship  line,  country  lands,  guides,  etc.  Call  upon  or 
rite  to  us  at  any  time. 


Hence  the  punishment  that  is  being  dished  out  to  him 
eich  morning  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Examiner. 
We  agree  with  the  Examiner  as  to  its  attitude  toward 
the  General,  and  we  believe  that  its  attacks  are  mostly 
justified  by  the  facts,  but  when  it  comes  to  "  rubbing 
it  in  "  day  after  day,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
of  revenge,  it  becomes  tiresome  and  nauseating  to  the 
readers,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  pub- 
lic understanding  of  Shaffer's  pseudo-campaign  may 
change  to  sympathy  with  the  under-dog  Let  the  Ex- 
aminer give  Shaffer  and  Huntington  a  rest,  for  a  while 
at  least,  until  there  is  really  something  new  and  inter- 
esting to  say  about  them. 


Special  Notice.  No  employee  or  representative  of  The  Traveler 
empowered  to  request  transportation  or  contract  any  debts  on 
ccount  of  this  journal.  The  publisher  invariably  furnishes  letters 
ver  his  own  signature  where  any  favor  or  concession  may  be  desired. 
>  that  those  granting  them  without  such  letters  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 


JUST  about  this  time  the  average  summer  resorter 
is  beginning  to  figure  where  he  will  go  this  sea- 
son. There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  that  offers 
many  varieties  of  attractions  in  this  direction  as 
California.  We  have  mineral  springs  of  every  kind, 
nountain  resorts  without  number,  lakeside  water- 
ng  places  and  seaside  inns.  The  lake  and  moun- 
lin  resorts,  however,  are  hardly  open  before  the 
rst  of  June,  the  others  from  about  April  15th.  For 
he  nearby  resorts  there  are  two  choice  localities, 
ne  in  the  direction  of  Lake  and  Mendocino  Conn- 
ies, the  other  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains.  Lake 
County  is  famous  for  its  mineral  springs,  and  one 
an  enjoy  them  for  health,  pleasure,  or  both.  The 
5anta  Cruz  Mountains  are  likewise  delightful,  and 
lot  far  from  Santa  Cruz  City,  where  sea  bathing 
nav  be  added  to  the  attractions.  The  Shasta  region 
umishes  elevation,  dry  climate,  and  the  best  of 
lunting  and  fishing.  The  Lake  Tahoe  section  af- 
ords  these  inducements,  including  the  luxuries  of  a 
rreat  lake  as  large  as  San  Francisco  Bay.  So  that 
aking  all  and  all  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  make 
i  selection  for  the  most  exacting. 

And  in  this  connection  we  want  to  repeat  that  at 
he  office  of  THE  TRAVELER  we  keep  on  file  for  free 
distribution  pamphlrts  and  general  inlormation 
about  all  the  principal  resorts  of  California.  There 
s  no  need  of  writing  to  any  one  of  them  when  you 
can  find  out  all  you  want  at  20  Montgomery  Street, 
for  the  asking  only.  We  are  glad  to  have  any  of 
9ur  readers  call  upon  us  We  can  post  you  all 
about  railroad  rates,  time  cards,  hotel  rates  and  ac- 
commodations, and  in  fact  everything  one  would 
wish  to  know  in  planning  a  summer  outing. 

THE  attack  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  up- 
on General  Shatter  is  another  evidence  of  the 
danger  of  treading  upon  the  toes  of  the  mighty 
Hearst  and  his  cohorts  A  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Journal  was  one  of  the  three  who  made  themselves 
imperious  and  obnoxious  in  1  heir  assumed  prerogatives  in 
gathering  war  news  at  the  front,  and  in  consequence  was 
summarily  treated  as  he  deserved  by  General  Shaffer. 


FEW  people  realize  the  enormous  cost  of  mainten- 
ance of  a  government  like  the  United  States,  with 
its  seventy  million  stockholders,  and  fewer  are 
aware  of  the  difference  between  the  expenditures  and 
receipts,  and  of  the  various  sources  from  which  these  re- 
ceipts arrive.  In  view  of  the  expensive  war  through 
which  we  are  still  passing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  not 
only  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  in  its  normal 
state,  but  the  amount  of  increased  revenue  acquired 
from  emergency  measures.  In  the  latest  report  from 
the  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington,  it  is 
show  n  that  the  customs  receipts  of  the  Government, 


penditure  during  that  time  $365,030,428.  or  an  average 
of  $1,000,000  per  day  for  all  the  general  expenditures  of 
the  Government.  This  of  course  includes  none  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Post  Office  Department  except  the 
annual  deficit,  the  custom  of  the  Treasury  Department 
in  considering  its  expenditures  being  to  omit  from  its 
calculations  the  total  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  which  is  practically  self-sus- 
taining, and  to  include  only  the  deficit  of  each  year  in 
Treasury  expenditures. 

The  statement  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  further 
shows  that  the  receipts  of  the  calender  year  1808  from 
the  custom  act  of  July  24,  1897,  coupled  with  the  internal 
revenue  and  miscellaneous  receipts  under  the  then  ex- 
isting law's,  have  more  than  equalled  the  ordinary 
daily  expenditures  prior  to  the  beginning  of  extraordin- 
ary expenditures  due  to  the  war.  The  total  receipts 
from  customs  in  the  year  1898  were  $182,870,361,  of 
which  $2,079,787  was  from  tea.  The  total  receipts 
from  internal  revenue  during  the  year  were  $222,922,- 
310,  of  which  $55,286,831  was  from  the  war  revenue 
taxes.  The  total  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  year 
were  $36,829,580,  of  which  $14,841,401  was  from  sales 
of  Pacific  Railroad,  making  the  total  extraordinary  re- 
ceipts of  the  year  £72, 208, 019  which,  if  deducted  from 
the  grand  total  receipts  of  the  year,  $442,631,251,  would 


"  GOOD-HVE.  MAJOR." 


exclusive  of  those  from  tea,  are  now  running  at  the 
rate  of  $560,000  per  day,  or  considerably  more  than  one 
half  the  average  daily  expenditures  during  the  five 
years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penditures due  to  the  war  with  Spain. 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  five  years,  i893-'97, 
were  $1,825,152,139,  making  the  average  annual  ex- 


leave  $370,423  232  as  the  ordinary  receipts  exclusive  of 
war  revenues  and  receipts  from  Pacific  Railroad,  or  in 
round  tigun  s,  $5,392,804  in  excess  of  the  average  an- 
nual expenditures  during  the  five  years,  i893-*97,  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  war  expenditures.  As  to  the 
latter,  their  history  is  likely  to  make  interesting  and 
appalling  reading  one  of  these  days. 
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[  Y1N<J  in  the  Bav  of  San  Francisco,  receiving  a  fresh 
coat  of  paint,  the  battleship  Iowa,  has  been  visited 
by  thousands  who  were  eager  to 
see  a  battleship,  and  especially 
one  that  had  been  in  an  engage- 
ment. Very  few  of  them  know 
the  courtesy  usually  observed  on 
boarding  a  vessel  :  that  of  "sa- 
luting the  deck,"  by  raising  the 
hat.  This  is  a  salute  to  the  ship, 
and  is  duly  observed  by  all  naval 
officers  when  they  step  upon  the 
deck. 

The  Iowa  is  a  battleship  of  the 
first  class,  and  is  the  next  largest  in  commission  in  the 
United  States  navy,  being  next  to  the  Oregon.  She 
is  360  feet  in  length,  72  feet  and 
2  inches  in  beam,  with  a  main 
draft  of  24  feet,  and  an  actual 
draft  of  26  feet.  Her  displace- 
ment is  11,340  tons.  She  cost 
the  Government  #3,000,000. 

The  Iowa  has  the  most  powerful  and  destructive  bat- 
tery afloat,  and  it  did  excellent  work  in  the  bombardment 
of  San  Juan,  and  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
at  Santiago.  It  consists  of  four  12-inch  guns,  two  aft  and 
two  forward;  eight  8-inch  guns;  six  4-inch  guns,  twenty 
6-pounders,  four  i-pounders,  four  Colt's  automatic  field 
pieces  and  two  Colt's  3-inch  field  pieces.  The  12  inch 
guns  are  tired  at  the  rate  of  one  shot  in  every  five  min- 
utes and  in  target  practice  at  the  range  of  2,000  yards, 
the  gunners  usually  score  five  center  shots  in  six.  About 
the  same  accuracy  was  maintained  at  the  practice  be- 
fore San  Juan,  and  on  the  fleet,  as  the  destroyed  Span- 
ish vessels  bear  witness,  for  it  was  the  Iowa  that  first 
discovered  that  fleet  as  it  attempted  to  run  the  blockade, 
and  bore  the  heaviest  part  of  the  fighting.  When  she 
put  up  the  signal  "  250,"  which  indicated  that  the  fleet 
was  attempting  to  escape,  she  opened  her  batteries.  She 
was  struck  twelve  times,  a  ten-inch  shell  went  through 
the  vessel's  armament  and  bursted  on  deck.  Seaman 
Maguire,  who  has  the  sailor's  superstition,  in  narrating 
the  incident,  said:  "It's  lucky  they  didn't  hit  us 
thirteen  times."  In  addition  she  has  ten  torpedo  tubes, 
about  six  feet  in  length.  Her  search-light  is  the  strong- 
est in  the  navy,  being  next  to  that  of  the  Maine.  It 
throws  a  straight,  white  light,  tapering  to  a  point  and 
reaching  a  distance  of  five  miles,  so  that  the  smallest 
object  may  be  seen,  making  the  point  as  clear  as  day 
and  casts  not  the  slighest  shadow.  "  It  is  hard  to  see 
a  white  object,"  said  seaman  P.  H.  Hickey,  to  the 
writer,  "  but  this  search-light  will  pick  up  any  object, 
even  white,  and  that's  why  the  Spaniards  couldn't 
run  the  blockade.  We  saw  them  and  gave  the  signal 
'  250.'  That  meant  that  the  Spaniards  were  trying  to 
get  out;  and  you  know  the  rest." 

Ordinarily,  battles  are  described  by  those  who  never 
saw  them,  and  by  writers  who  are  totally  ignorant  of 
the  technique  of  military  or  naval  affairs.  In  history, 
Washington  is  depicted  as  crossing  the  Delaware, 
bearing  a  large  flag,  with  the  army  occupying  a  small 
place  in  the  background.  A  general,  and  especially  a 
commander  of  an  army,  never  carries  a  flag,  the  color 
sergeant  of  each  regiment  does  that.  In  other  battle 
scenes,  the  generals  are  depicted  on  large  horses, 
charging  over  the  enemy,  with  cannon  balls  falling  all 
around  them,  while  the  army  in  the  rear  occupies  a 
comparatively  very  small  space  in  the  picture.  This  is 
one  of  the  "lies"  of  history.  The  commanding  gen- 
eral does  not  go  in  advance  of  the  attacking  column. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  it.  In  naval  engagements  the 
cannon  balls  are  made  to  fall  all  around  the  commodore 
or  admiral,  and  sometimes  he  is  "lashed  to  the  mast." 
The  idea  of  a  commander  climbing  up  the  mast  of  a 
ship  is  ridiculous,  and  the  statement  is  a  libel  upon  that 
officer.  Equally  absurd  stories  have  been  written  of 
engagements  in  the  late  Rebellion,  and  in  all  wars. 
But,  if  one  wishes  to  learn  the  real  facts  and  get  an 
idea  of  the  spirit  and  dash  of  the  battle,  he  should  hear 
it  from  the  lips  of  the  private  soldiers  and  sailors,  and 
not  from  "historians,"  so-called.  But,  it  is  difficult  to 
get  the  "men,"  as  they  are  called,  to  talk.  They  re- 
gard a  battle  as  an  incident  in  the  life  of  a  soldier,  and 
when  it  is  over,  the  routine  of  their  hard  and  exacting 
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duties  is  resumed.  There  are  about  four  hundred 
"  jackies  "  on  the  Iowa  who  were  in  the  engagements 
at  San  Juan  and  Santiago,  and  when  I  went  aboard  to 
get  the  stories  of  the  "men  behind  the  guns,"  I  found 
very  few  of  them  willing  to  talk.  They  seemed  to 
think  that  it  was  "nothing  to  talk  about."  But  it  is 
the  "men  behind  the  guns"  who  do  the  work,  when 
under  brave  and  capable  officers,  of  course,  as  these 
were,  but  the  "  men  "  are  seldom  considered  by  "  histo- 
ry "  writers,  or  the  general  public.  They  look  for  the 
general  on  his  high  horse,  or  the  admiral  "  lashed  to 
the  rigging."  Many  of  the  "jackies"  of  the  Iowa 
severely  criticised  the  land-lubber  hero-worshippers, 
and  had  but  contempt  for  the  "  Hobsonized  women." 
When  1  asked  a  veteran  to  tell  me  his  name  and  the 
story  of  the  tight,  he  sarcastically  replied  :  "  I  ain't  no 
hero;  ask  some  of  them.  Yes. 
we  were  all  in  the  tight,  but  that 
was  nothing."  The  brave  man 
looked  upon  it  as  an  ordinary 
affair,  and  reflected  the  senti- 
ments of  his  comrades.  They 
were  not  averse  to  talking  of  the  incidents  of  the 
tight,  for  as  a  rule,  jackies  are  fond  of  spinning  yarns, 
but  they  do  not  like  to  talk  for  publication — especially 
of  their  own  brave  deeds.  Of  one  thing,  however, 
they  spoke,  and  feelingly — their  wounded  comrades, 
apprentice  R.  C.  Hill,  M.  Mitchell  and  J.  Merkel. 
"  They  were  brave  boys,"  said  the  old  veteran  who 
refused  to  be  a  hero,  and  his  sentiment  w.is  echoed 
by  the  "crew"  who  had  shipped  around  the  writer, 
as  he  prepared  to  take  notes.  The  "crew"  were: 
J.  W.  Lynch,  shellman ;  T.  P.  Hopkins,  coxswain: 
C.  P.  Vanmeller,  S.  A.  Farrell,  T.  P.  C-eiger,  A.  W. 
Zinck,  and  H.  Tebbins  and  F.  Sheppard,  signal  boys  ; 
and  Frank  Groom,  aged  14  years,  messenger  boy.  He 
has  been  on  the  Iowa  nineteen  months,  and  during  the 
battle  with  the  fleet  was  entrusted  with  the  important 
duty  of  reporting  the  range  of  the  enemy's  ships.  The 
"jackies"  turned  the  interview  by  asking  the  writer 
when  he  thought  their  prize  money  would  be  paid? 

"  Some  of  them  New  York  newspapers  were  going 
to  give  $5,000  and  Jio.ooo  apiece  to  any  ships  that 
would  smash  the  Spanish  fleet,"  spoke  up  W.  H.  Mc- 
Guire,  the  humorist  and  constitutional  "  kicker "  of  the 
ship.  "No,  the  Government  hain't  paid  us  no  prize 
money,  and  them  newspapers — why,  they  haven't  even 
sent  us  a  square  feed,"  he  replied  to  my  question. 
This  allusion  to  the  backdown  of  the  newspapers  was 
received  with  laughter  by  the  "  jackies,"  who  believe 
in  the  proverbial  ingratitude  of  individuals,  as  well  as 
of  Republics.  Upon  being  assured  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  solvent  and  that  large  bodies  necessarily 
move  slowly,  the  humorist  sarcastically  replied  to  the 
writer:  "Well,  we  would  have  smashed  the  fleet 
without  prize  money,  but  as  we  ain't  heroes  we  ought 
to  have  the  money.  None  of  us  boys  have  been  Hob- 
son-ized  yet,  but  we  ain't  complaining  about  that,"  and 
the  brave  sailor  smiled  enviously,  as  he  looked  toward 
a  bevy  of  ladies  who  had  closed  in  around  gunner 
Charette,  one  of  the  Merrimac  heroes.  At  this  sally  of 
sarcasm  and  wit,  some  of  the  "  jackies  "  shouted  "  close 
your  port,"  and  the  humorist  subsided,  temporarily. 

The  old  veteran,  who  had  refused  to  give  his  name 
on  the  grounds  that  he  was  not  a  "hero,"  now  joined 
the  "  jackies  "  and  volunteered  this  statement :  "  These 
hero-worshippers  are  surprised  to  see  that  none  of  the 
men  who  were  in  battle  look  different  from  anybody 
else.  We  ain't  any  bigger,  and  a  man  can  tight  with- 
out being  as  big  as  a  house.  Whv,  I  have  heard  peo- 
ple, when  they  saw  gunner  Charette.  look  so  surprised 
that  they  thought  they  were  being  joshed.  Yes,  I  suppose 
they  thought  they  would  find  him  as  a  great  giant  eight  or 
ten  feet  high  with  whiskers  all  over  his  face,  and  armed 
with  knives,  pistol  and  a  cutlass  ;  and  that  he  was  all 
the  time  eating  powder.  Well,  the  story  writers  used 
to  say  that  before  going  into  battle,  the  sailors  were 
given  rations  of  powder  to  eat  to  make  them  brave,  and 
lots  of  land-lubbers  believe  that  marine  story  now.  I 
have  seen  service  on  land,  and  lubbers  have  asked  me 
what  soldiers  did  in  battle.  They  had  seen  pictures  of 
the  generals  riding  through  the  lines  cutting  down  men 
with  their  swords.  Well,  1  told  them  that  the  soldiers 
did  nothing  but  eat  their  rations  and  growl,  and  that 


the  generals  did  all  the  lighting,"  said  the  veterJ 
with  a  grim  smile,  as  he  passed  on  through  the  crowd 
of  "  hero-worshippers." 

"Here's  Vanmeller;  lie  can  tell  you  something,** 
piped  in  seaman  Shepherd. 

C.  P.  Vanmeller  is  a  modest  looking  man,  who 
seemed  confused  at  the  reference  to  himself  as  doinm 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary.    "  1  didn't  do  anything,'* 
he  said  as  he  passed  on. 

"  He  was  at  the  12-inch  aft  gun  when  we  smashed! 
the  fleet,"  said  Shepherd,  "  and  the  platform  gave  way.. 
He  sang  out  immediately,  'Don't  shoot!'    Had  the 
gun  been  tired  at  that  moment  it  would  have  rebounded? 
with  considerable  damage,  and  hurt  some  of  the  gun** 
ners.    His  coolness  in  the  nick  of  time  saved  this  acd* 
dent.    And  '  don't  shoot '  is  now  a  pass-word  with  us 
on  the  forecastle." 

"Shepherd,  how  about  those  Spanish  senorita  lov« 
letters  you  got  off  the  Viscaya? "  piped  up  P.  H.  Hickeyj 
and  the  laugh  again  went  round. 

"  I  haven't  read  'em  yet ;  they  are  all  Greek  to  me,"l 
replied  the  modest  hero,  who  classed  Spanish  witK 
Greek.  While  on  a  diving  expedition  to  the  sunkeqi 
Viscaya,  seaman  Shepherd  found  a  package  of  "  lovJ 
letters"  on  the  person  of  a  Spanish  officer  who  wa« 
being  removed  for  burial.  "  I  know  they  were  lovdjj 
letters,"  he  said.  "  because  they  are  written  in  a  prettw 
hand,  and  because  one  of  the  Spanish  girls  ashore  tolfl 
me  so.    No,  I  don't  know  what  I'll  do  with  them  ;  jusW 


keep  them  for  souvenirs,  I  suppose.  Talking  of  soiw 
venirs,"  continued  Shepherd,  "Sonnenberg  is  the  sou"! 
venir  man  of  the  ship.  We  call  him  the  '  curio  dealer. 'i 
He  found  $60  in  gold  pieces  while  diving  in  that  wreck,j 
and  sold  them  for  $300  as  '  curios.'  I  found  a  few  piecesi 
of  Spanish  gold  while  on  a  dive,  and  am  keeping  theraj 
with  the  love  letters,  and  a  Spanish  officer's  cap  that  I 
found,  too." 

"  We  found  two  dead  Spanish  officers  in  the  conninfl 
tower  of  the  Viscava,"  said  J.  W.  Lynch:  "  The  bodiesj 
looked  mummified  ;  one  was  leaning  up  against  the! 
sides,  as  if  it  were  alive,  and  when  we  moved  it,  it  al-} 
most  fell  to  pieces.    '  Capt.  Bob.'  (Evans)  told  us  to 
get  the  boJies  below  as  soon  as  possible,  and  bury  them; 
and  while  we  were  at  prayers  over  the  graves  of  the' 
Spaniards  their  own  men  did  not  have  respect  enough I 
for  their  dead  to  remove  their  hats,  but  stood  there  with.' 
them  on  smoking  cigarettes.    We  gave  clothes  to  thej 
rescued  Spanish  prisoners,  and  treated  them  much  bet-; 
ter  than  they  did  the  Merrimac  crew.    The  British  Con-, 
sul  was  our  friend,  for  some  of  them  in  that  office* 
visited  the  Merrimac  boys,  and  while  feeling  of  their, 
pulse  to  see  if  they  were  sick,  would  whisper  in  their 
ears  that  men  would  soon  be  landed  for  an  attack,  and 
for  them  to  keep  up  hope.    The  Spaniards  thought  the 
Englishman  was  a  doctor.    He  gave  our  boys  plenty 
to  eat,  or  they  would  have  starved.    They  could  not 
eat  the  Spanish  grub,  and  besides  there  wasn't  enough 
of  it.    And  had  it  not  been  for  '  Capt.  Bob's  '  cooM 
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the  Austrian  steamer  would  have  gone  in  and 
used  us  some  trouble.  She  wanted  to  go  in  and  help 
;  Spanish  fleet  come  out,  but  '  Capt.  Bob  '  knew 
e  had  no  business  in  there,  and  told  her  so.  She 
nted  to  go  in  anyhow,  and  '  Capt.  Bob '  signaled 
her  not  to  get  in  range  of  his  guns — and  she  didn't, 
le  deck  of  the  old  Viscaya  was  still  hot  when  we 
ide  the  dive  to  rescue  the  dead,  and  that  is  why  the 
dies  looked  so  mummified  and  fell  to  pieces.  On  the 
juendo  the  beef  was  all  cooked — her  deck  was  so  hot. 
,  I'm  not  talking  about  army  beef  now,"  said  Lynch, 
replv  to  a  query  from  Maguire.  the  humorist,  who 
1  returned  to  enliven  up  things  with  his  bright 
icks." 

'  We  all  went  into  the  fight  to  do  our  duty,"  said  J. 
Sherlin,  "  and  every  man  did  it :  when  we  were 
ashing  the  fleet  the  trouble  was  to  keep  the  men  off 

bridge :  they  all  wanted  to  see  the  tight :  nobody 
nted  to  stay  below.  '  Capt.  Bob '  was  on  the  bridge 
th  times ;  he  did  not  think  of  the  conning  tower, 
ivbe  if  those  Spanish  officers  had  kept  out  of  their 
ining  tower  they  would  not  have  been  killed.  In 
:  bombardment  at  San  Juan,  when  the  shell  cut 
oss  the  deck,  right  on  the  line  of  the  bridge  where 
apt.  Bob'  and  Commodore  Sampson  were  standing, 
•y  merely  looked  at  the  spot  where  it  struck,  and 
apt.  Bob'  said  they  did  not  know  how  to  shoot 
aight.    When  volunteers  were  called  for  to  go  on 

Merrimac,  our  crew  all  stepped  forward,  but  only 


could  go.  and  he  was  the  lucky  hero — coxswain  J. 
Murphy,  now  promoted  to  boatswain.  A  great  deal 
been  said  in  the  papers  about  the  bombardment  of 
i  Juan,  and  the  sinking  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  The 
n  thought  nothing  of  it :  fighting  is  our  duty,  and 
ry  man  did  his  duty.  An  hour  after  the  battle  noth- 
more  was  thought  about  it.  The  fleet  target  prac- 
was  lively  while  it  lasted,  and  for  a  while  it  was 
,  just  as  coxswain  Hopkins  said  it  would  be. 
ly,"  said  Sherlin,  smiling  in  explanation.  "  he  was 
boy  who  was  on  the  aft  bridge  at  the  4-inch  gun. 
I  while  in  action  sung  the  song  '  There  will  be  a 
t  Time  in  the  Old  Town  To-night.'  Young  Gib- 
s,  the  helmsman,  was  one  of  the  coolest  boys  afloat, 
are  drilling,  I  mean  rehearsing,  for  a  vaudeville 
ertainment.  and  I  invite  you  to  come  aboard  Satur- 
night  and  see  it.  It  will  be  given  in  the  forecastle, 
I  the  turret  is  the  gallery,  but  you  may  have  a  front 
t.  Here  is  the  programme :  besides  the  music,  we 
e  character  sketches,  mostly  of  a  nautical  turn, 
o.  W.  McCoy,  the  original  joker,  will  be  in  the 
ion,  1  mean  the  programme,  and  you  ought  to  hear 
1  concluded  Sherlin.  as  he  handed  me  the  pro- 
mme.  which  read:  '*  Iowa  Minstrels — Tambos.  J.  G. 
rman.  J.  H.  Delahide;  interlocutor,  J.  E.  Moore: 
istrels,  W.G.  Shine,  J.  F.  Sherlin.  E.  J.  Lyons. 
M.  Aiken,  Geo.  McCoy,  original  joker." 
"he  minstrels  are  good  musicians,  and  do  much  to 
iven  the  monotony  of  ship  life,  when  there  are  no 


battles  in  prospect.  Some  of  the  boys  are  stage-struck, 
and  think  of  taking  the  road  when  their  term  of  enlist- 
ment has  ended.  "  Better  stick  to  the  ship."  said 
the  other  original  joker,  McGuire.  who  had  again  come 
to  the  front.  "  If  you  go  ashore  and  your  craft  is 
wrecked  you'll  have  to  walk  to  port.  The  roads  are 
not  so  dusty  on  board." 

At  this  juncture  coxswain  Backstrom  and  the  Iowa's 
mascot,  "  Billy."  the  goat,  were  seen  climbing  up  the 
side  of  the  vessel.  They  had  been  over  to  Goat 
Island,  where  Billy  had  been  taken  by  his  keeper  on  a 
visit  of  courtesy  to  the  goats,  and  incidentally  to  crop 
the  sweet  herbs  ^yerbabuenai  that  grow  so  luxuriantly 
there,  as  a  change  of  diet  from  his  assorted  ship  fare. 
Coxswain  Backstrom  brought  Billy  to  the  front,  who 
at  once  began  to  chew  the  edges  of  the  writer's  notes, 
but  was  checked  from  vandalism  by  Backstrom  giving 
him  a  chew  of  tobacco,  which  he  seemed  to  relish. 
"  No,  we  didn't  find  any  goats  over  there,"  said  Back- 
strom, also  speaking  for  the  goat.  "  They  are  all  gone 
now;  but  Billy  got  his  fill  of  that  Spanish  grass.  I 
got  Billy  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  four  years  ago,  when  he  was 
a  kid,  when  I  was  on  the  Dolphin.  He  likes  sea  life, 
and  wouldn't  live  ashore :  when  I  take  him  ashore,  and 
hide  from  him.  he  hunts  me  up  and  bleats  like  he  was 
crying  if  he  can't  find  me.  He  is  our  "  mascot."  and 
after  the  engagements  the  executive  officer  would  send 
to  ask  if  Billy  was  safe.  Yes,  he  was  at  San  Juan  and 
at  Santiago.  He  witnessed  both  actions.  At  San  Juan 
de  Porto  Rico  he  was  below,  and  kicked  and  bucked  : 
he  did  not  at  first  know  what  if  was  :  he  could  hear  the 
noise  and  wanted  to  see  what  was  going  on  :  but,  when 
we  had  the  action  with  the  fleet,  he  came  on  deck  and 
walked  around  among  the  gunners,  but  he  took  good 
care  to  stand  clear  of  our  guns,  for  fear  of  a  rebound. 
No,  there  is  no  string  tied  to  Billy :  he  walks  around 
on  the  decks  anywhere :  there  is  no  danger  of  him 
jumping  overboard,  he's  got  too  much  sense.  We  keep 
corn  for  feed,  but  he  eats  most  anything:  will  lick  a 
pipe  for  the  nicotine,  eat  a  cigar,  and  chew  tobacco ;  he 
has  his  bottle  of  beer  even.-  day.  He  has  got  used  to 
the  roar  of  guns,  and  likes  target  practice.  When  he 
sees  the  men  take  their  positions  at  the  guns  he  also 
takes  a  position  near  by  and  watches  the  practice  as  if 
he  knew  something  about  it.  He  is  a  trick  mascot 
too ;  see  him  kneel  when  I  tell  him.  Here  is  his  medal 
—he  is  also  a  hero."  said  Backstrom,  as  he  with  pride 
showed  the  medal  which  the  he- 
roic mascot  goat  wore  around  his 
neck.  It  is  of  brass,  and  certifies 
that  Billy  was  present  at  the  bom- 
bardment of  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
engagement  between  the  fleets 
off  Santiago.  The  mascot  seems 
to  understand  h  i  s  importance 
when  his  medal  is  being  exhibi- 
ted to  the  numerous  visitors,  but. 
according  to  Maguire.  Billy's 
head  retains  its  former  size. 
Billy's  fleece  is  as  black  as  coal, 
and  his  tough  horns  are  of  the 
same  hue. 

The  Iowa  has  another  mascot, 
a  cat,  taken  from  the  sunken 
Spanish  ship  Viscaya.  This  is 
perhaps  the  only  cat  that  never 
"came  back."  It  is  a  white  cat 
with  yellow  stripes,  and  spends 
nearly  all  of  its  time  below  sleep- 
ing under  a  torpedo.  While 
Billy  has  the  range  of  the  decks 
the  cat  takes  good  care  not  to 
cross  his  bow,  or  within  ranee 
of  his  horns.  Some  of  the  mis- 
chievous "  jackies"  have  sought 
to  bring  on  a  skirmish,  but  the 
result  would  no  doubt  be  as  dis- 
astrous to  the  cat  as  the  engage- 
ment was  to  the  ship  from  which 
it  was  taken. 

"  The  Spanish  fleet  seemed  to 
be  right  after  our  aft  starboard 
4-inch  rapid  fire  gun,"  said  one 
of  the  crew.    "  The  gun  was  in 


charge  of  J.  F.  Sherlin.  and  C.  Smith  was  there,  too. 
Sherlin  gave  them  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  shots 
in  thirty  minutes.  Said  he  to  the  Captain  :  *  Captain, 
the  Spaniards  are  after  this  gun.'  Smith  is  called  the 
Hoboken  Consul.  It  is  customary  with  the  jackies  to 
give  to  each  other  1  nick  names.'  according  to  their 
peculiarities." 

"  That  was  in  action."  spoke  up  Lyons.  "  We  shoot 
as  quick  in  action  as  we  do  in  target  practice.  Maybe 
quicker,  for  in  target  practice  there  is  no  great  hurry, 
and  in  fighting  we  give  it  to  them  lively  when  we  get 
the  range.  There's  where  the  to-inch  shell  bursted," 
c  included  Lyons,  pointing  to  a  dent  in  the  deck  near 
the  4-inch  gun. 

Said  helmsmen  Gibbons:  "We  all  liked  "Capt. 
Bob.'  He  was  not  too  proud  to  speak  to  the  men. 
like  many  of  the  officers,  and  always  treated  us  like  he 
was  one  of  us." 

The  vaudeville  entertainment  was  a  success  artistic- 
ally. No  admission  was  charged,  and  there  was  a 
crowded  forecastle  anJ  turret.  The  jackies  occupied 
the  turret-gal lery.  and  none  seemed  to  enjoy  the  per- 
formance more  than  they,  except,  perhaps,  the  perform- 
ers. The  jokes  were  original  and  fresh,  with  a  salt 
water  flavor. 

The  vaudeville  acts  were  excellent,  and  the  imper- 
sonation of  "  Fighting  Bob"  brought  down  the  house. 
The  men  showed  musical  ability  as  well  as  the  powers 
of  mimicry. 

Life  on  ship-board,  from  a  visitor's  view,  seems  to  be 
one  of  ease,  pleasure  and  romance.  But.  even  now.  with 
all  modern  improvements  of  machinery  moved  by  electri- 
city, it  is  the  severest  and  most  unappreciated  of  any  call- 
ing. 

The  very  monotony  is  a  severe  strain,  and  an  en- 
gagement with  the  enemy  is  looked  forward  to  as  a  relief 
— a  lively  day  in  a  dull,  dreary  life  of  drudgery.  While 
everv  man  does  his  duty,  and  many  little  acts  of  daring 
and  heroism  are  performed  in  that  line,  they  are  rarely 
or  never  mentioned,  even  in  the  newspapers,  and  are 
only  repeated  in  the  forecastle  among  themselves,  not 
in  boasting,  but  merely  as  gossip  to  relieve  the  monot- 
ony of  dull  peace. 

For  the  purpose  of  learning  a  few  unheralded  inci- 
dents, a  writer  for  THE  TRAVELER  visited  the  Iowa, 
and  from  a  few  learned  the  deeds  of  others  too  modest 
to  speak  of  themselves.    Brave  men  prefer  silence. 


VISITORS"  D*r  ON  THE  IOWA 
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1.11.1. IAN  FERGUSON. 


In  this  department  of  last  month's 
W\  TRAVTXKR  I  repeated  the  very  amus- 
ing and  unexpected  reply  of  a  small 
native  daughter  in  this  city,  upon  be- 
ing asked  what  her  papa  was  to  bring  her 
Irom  Manila.  She  said  that  he  was  going 
to  "  brung  a  little  Mack  brudder."  So 
many  people  have  asked  me  the  identity  of 
this  bright  baby,  that  I  have  obtained  her 
mother's  consent  to  give  it.  She  is  little 
Muriel  Boxton.  only  child  of  very  devoted 
parents.  Major  Charles  Boxton  is  with  the 
First  California  Regiment  in  Manila,  in  com- 
mand of  the  First  Battalion.  His  wife  has 
received  a  number  of  charming  and  interest- 
ing souvenirs  from  him,  including  exquis- 
itely embroidered  handkerchiefs  made  by 
the  Spanish  and  a  ring  set  with  sapphires, 
rubies  and  diamonds,  which  can  be  separ- 
ated by  a  turn  of  the  wrist  into  a  pair  of 
earrings. 


Mrs.  Duboce.  wife  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  has  a  large  collection  ot  curios  from 
the  Philippines,  among  them  a  complete 
Manila  costume  in  red  and  black  pineapple 
fibre.  This  she  will  doubtless  wear  at  a 
dinner  one  of  these  days  when  her  husband 
returns  and  can  once  more  receive  his  friends 
at  home.  A\ost  of  all  Mrs.  Duboce  prizes  a 
piece  of  the  organ  in  the  church  burned  by 
her  husband.  It  was  picked  up  prior  to  that 
event,  when  the  Colonel  had  no  idea  that 
duty  would  afterward  demand  its  destruc- 
tion. 


THE  DISCONTENTED  OWL. 

A  very  young  owl  in  an  old  oak  tree 
Who  should  have  been  as  happy  as  owl 
could  be. 

Perched  sulkily,  peevishly,  on  a  limb. 
Pop-eyed  and  angry,  and  solemnly  grim. 
Now,  what  do  you  think  was  the'matter 
with  him  ? 

Why,  he  vowed  that  his  home  life  was  quite 
too  slow ; 

He  wanted  to  see  the  great  world,  you  know, 
He  longed  to  be  naughty  and  horrid  and 
wild. 

Like  a  badly  behaved  and  a  sadly  spoiled 
child. 

Oh  dear,  what  an  owl  will  do, 
Toohoo, 

When  he  ought  to  know  better!   I  think — 
don't  you  ?  — 
He  was  just  like  a  foolish  child. 

He  flew  to  the  nearest  town,  where  boys 
Half  frightened  him  out  of  his  wits  with 
noise, 

And  before  I  had  time  to  cry  out  "Quick  ! 
Scat!" 

Or  jump  from  the  bench  where  I  horrified 
sat, 

He  had  stepped  on  the  tail  of  a  green-eyed 
cat. 

A  shower  of  feathers  fell  everywhere ; 
The  quarrelsome  cat  lost  a  tuft  of  hair. 
And  the  owl  he  escaped  with  a  very  bald 
head. 

The  facts  must  be  told— he  wished  he  were 
dead. 

Oh  my,  but  his  owlship  was  blue. 
Toohoo, 

A  blue  of  a  deep,  dark  hue.    'Tis  true 
He  thought  he  would  rather  be  dead. 

I  bandaged  his  wounds  on  that  dreadful  day. 
And  nursed  him  until  he  could  fly  away. 
I  fed  him  on  meat  that  was  tender  and 
raw. 

And  made  him  a  sling  for  his  injured  claw. 

Such  a  sorrowful  bird  you  never  saw. 
There  is  happiness  now  in  that  old  oak  tree. 
For  his  parents  forgave  him  at  once.  You 
see 

He  found  there  was  nowhere  a  place  like 
home, 

And  nothing  can  tempt  him  again  to  roam. 
Oh.  model  young  owl !   Should  you 
Toohoo. 

Chance  to  meet  him.  he'd  say  in  his  queer 
owlish  way 
"  There  is  nowhere  a  place  like  home." 


JACK:  A  NEWSPAPER  STORY. 

Jack  and  I  have  been  friends  ever  since 
we  were  tall  enough  to  see  over  the  low 
picket  fence  that  separated  our  respective 
ancestral  estates,  or.  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  few  acres  of  town  property,  rather 
badly  improved,  that  his  paternal  and  mine 
had  secured  in  the  early  days  of  Santa  Bar- 


bara's commercial  growth.  Indeed,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  it  was  Jack 
who,  to  my  delight  and  the  demoralization 
of  my  clean  pinafores  initiated  me  into  the 
mysteries  of  that  form  of  marble  playing 
called  "  pug."  We  quarreled  onlv  once, 
and  that  was  over  the  ownership  of  an  es- 
pecially tat  and  gorgeous  agate  marble,  but 
the  disputed  article  tactfully  settled  the  mat- 
ter itself  by  promptly  rolling  through  a  big 
knothole  in  the  sidewalk  and  disappearing 
from  our  view  forever. 

Our  joys  and  sorrows  were  always  di- 
vided. When,  after  a  number  of  discourag- 
ing failures.  I  finally  succeeded  in  devising 
a  way  to  open  the  pantry  door  and  burglar- 
ize, at  my  own  sweet  will,  huge  wedges  of 
layer  cake,  it  was  Jack  who  shared  the  ill- 
gotten  gains.  And  when  that  vouthful  ma- 
rauder burst  the  lining  of  his  roundabout  in 
neighboring  tree  tops,  through  frantic  en- 
deavors to  stretch  that  much  abused  gar- 
ment to  several  times  its  natural  size  with 
juicy  plunder,  my  ever  willing,  if  unskillful 
fingers,  repaired  the  damages. 

When  I  see  in  a  blase  ten-year-old  of 
to-day  an  incapacity  for  healthful  enjoy- 
ment, due  to  a  silly  bringing-up.  I  remem- 
ber the  days  when  Jack  and  I  raced  the 
Santa  Barbara  beach  together,  at  low  tide, 
our  bare  feet  twinkling  in  the  sunlight,  and 
our  hats  pursuing  voyages  of  discovery  sea- 
ward, and  know  not  whether  to  smile  of  sigh. 

Jack's  journalistic  ambition  developed  at 
the  time  his  slender  legs  graduated  from 
knickerbockers  into  long  pants. 

"  I'm  going  to  be  an  editor."  he  said,  tak- 
ing me  into  his  confidence  one  day  after 
school  hours,  "  and  some  time  I  mean  to 
have  a  newspaper  bigger'n  your  father's." 

At  this  announcement  my  eyes  bulged.  I 
could  not  then  imagine  a  journalistic  ven- 
ture of  such  magnitude. 

A  few  days  thereafter  "The  Weekly  Pea- 
nut "  was  ushered  into  existence,  and  Jack 
Haverton  began  his  career.  His  "plant" 
consisted  of  a  condemned  collection  of  tvpe. 
rescued  from  the  "  hell  box  "  of  my  father's 
office,  in  which  samples  of  long  primer,  pica 
and  brevier  fraternized  indiscriminately,  the 
effect  being  particularly  funny  in  print:  also 
a  printer's  stick,  coaxed  from  the  foreman. 

•  The  Peanut,  "reduced  to  inches,  measured 
i2X6,  and  was  printed  on  one  side  only. 
Jack  disdained  my  proffered  aid  in  the  mat- 
ter of  type-setting,  and  got  his  paper  to- 
gether by  degrees  during  the  week,  distri- 
buting it  Saturdays  upon  his  saddleless 
horse,  a  thoughtful  looking  beast  that  had 
grown  too  ancient  for  service  in  the  phaeton. 
"The  Peanut"  office  was  comfortably  situ- 
ated in  a  corner  of  the  barn.  In  lieu  of  a 
press,  Jack  was  necessarily  forced  to  primi- 
tive methods  in  the  printing  of  his  journal. 
In  fact,  he  managed  it  by  carefully  placing 
a  sheet  of  paper,  a  section  of  a  blanket  and 
a  small  board  on  the  imperfectly  locked  form 
and  then  sitting  upon  it  long  enough  to  pro- 
duce the  required  impression. 

Once  to  our  grief  and  dismay,  as  I  perched 
upon  a  convenient  bale  of  hay,  waiting  for 
"The  Peanut"  to  go  to  press.  Jack  came 
down  on  the  inky,  upturned  tvpe  with  force 
not  tempered  by  his  usual  tine  judgment. 
The  result  was  "pi"  of  the  most  chaotic 
description,  and  the  paper's  patrons  went 
without  their  usual  literary  treat  that  week. 
But  Jack's  venture  was  exempt  from  many 
of  the  trials  that  beset  well-regulated  jour- 
nalism. His  subscription  rate  of  ten  cents 
per  year  was  alwavs  paid  in  advance  by  his 
readers.  His  den  was  never  invaded  by  that 
species  of  newspaper  nest,  the  chrysanthe- 
mum-haired, insufferable  poet,  and  he  had 
no  convivial  compositors  to  desert  him  in 
time  of  need. 

After  Jack  left  Santa  Barbara  to  enter  the 
Berkeley  University,  I  heard  from  him  at 
rare  intervals,  but  knew  that  he  was  digging 
hard  at  his  studies.  He  called  on  me  dur- 
ing my  last  term  at  Mills,  having  secured, 
from  the  powers  that  were,  a  written  dis- 
pensation for  that  purpose.  He  was  brim- 
ful of  ambition,  wrote  his  name  boldly. 
"John  De  Vance  Haverton,"  and  informed 
me  that  the  field  of  journalism  afforded 
more  golden  opportunities  to  the  square  inch 
than  any  other — or  words  to  that  effect. 

After  graduation,  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  which  he  won  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause for  his  glowing  eulogy  on  the  power 
and  majesty  of  the  press  as  a  public  educa- 
tor, he  settled  in  San  Francisco  with  youth, 
health,  brains  and  energy  for  capital.  But 


his  career  proved  more  difficult  than  he  had 
expected.  He  found  that  he  had  a  great 
deal  to  learn,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
the  fallacy  of  certain  pet  theories  regarding 
his  chosen  profession. 

His  first  reportorial  work  was 
,  !      done  on  the  "  Daily  Clarionet." 
)  He  was  summarily  "  tired  "  from 

/  the  staff  after  three  days'  experi- 

III1  !■  ence,  because  he  refused  to  dis- 
guise as  a  waiter  at  a  swell  private 
dinner  in  order  to  get  a  scoop  for 
his  paper.  For  this  he  was  termed 
several  kinds  of  an  idiot  by  his 
confreres,  who  frankly  told  him 
that  to  succeed  he  must  blindly  obey  when 
the  czar  of  the  local  room  commanded. 

He  drifted  about  from  newspaper  pillar  to 
newspaper  post,  always  contriving,  how- 
ever, to  make  some  sort  of  living.  He  even 
started  a  weekly,  but  it  died  for  lack  of 
breath,  otherwise  coin.  People  complained 
that  it  was  too  literary  in  tone  tor  the  com- 
munity. 

But  by  and  by  Jack  found  his  groove,  and 
for  some  years  he  has  followed  it.  He  is  no 
longer  boyish  and  enthusiastic.  He  has 
become  a  bookworm,  something  of  a  recluse, 
wears  spectacles  and  is  rather  absent-mind- 
ed. He  turns  out  more  good  editorial  copy 
and  is  less  known  individually  by  the  public 
than  any  other  man  in  the  writing  business. 
Everybody  likes  him.  nobody  chums  with 
him. 

1  would  like  to  chat  with  him  about  the 
old  beach  and  barn  days  and  "The  Peanut." 
but  I  dare  not  be  flippantly  conversational 
with  this  scholarly  journalist  who  greets 
me  with  so  much  dignity,  and  who  is  the 
author  of  heavy  editorials  that  my  lesser 
brain  appreciates  but  cannot  reconcile  with 
a  ragged  roundabout  and  the  chaste  game 
of  "pug."  Nevertheless  I  feel  that  Jack 
and  I  are  still  friends. 


were  seen  in  poor  Tom's  at  that  moment. 
Dropping  his  prize  he  made  one  bound  for 
the  farthest  corner  of  the  fence,  and  there 
perched  the  rest  of  the  day,  too  overcome  by 
nervous  prostration  to  eat.  He  now  tlees 
at  the  mere  sight  of  what  looks  like  a 
mouse. 

Tom  will  never  know  why.  at  one  fell 
blow,  he  lost  an  honored  reputation,  to  be 
henceforth  branded  as  a  coward.  It  is  not 
given  to  a  humble,  guileless  cat  to  penetrate 
the  workings  of  a  great  artist's  mind. 


All  roguishly  in  her  fair  cheek, 
The  dimples  play  at  hide  and  seek. 

No  doubt,  dear  reader,  you  suppose 
These  dimples  in  their  beds  of  rose 

Have  always  lurked  there.  Nay,  not  so; 
The  hand  of  science  made  them  grow. 

A  snip,  a  lance,  without  a  scar, 
A  doctor's  fee— and  there  you  are. 

Oh.  beauty-doctor!    Low  I  bow— 
"  A  ministering  angel  thou  !  " 


Oakland  has  a  plumber  by  the  name  of 
Poorman.  There  may  be  nothing  in  a  name, 
but  there  is  doubtless  something  to  the 
credit  of  Mr.  Poorman  in  a  few  Oakland 
banks.  The  spectacle  of  a  plumber  poverty 
stricken  in  a  city  abounding  in  such  wealthy 
prey  as  the  Athens  of  the  Pacific,  is  alto- 
gether incongruous. 


One  of  the  most  talented  artists  in  the 
United  States  is  Mr.  Henry  Nappenbach. 
Everybody  in  local  journalism  knows  "Nap" 
as  a  jollv  genius,  but  everybody  may  not 
know  that  one  of  his  chief  forms  of  recrea- 
tion on  his  Sundays  off  is  to  study  animal 
life  for  the  sake  of  playing  practical  jokes  on 
the  furry  and  feathered  tribes. 

A  member  of  the  Nappenbach  family,  en- 
deared to  them  for  his  long  and  useful  ser- 
vice as  a  catcher  of  rats  and  mice,  is  a  large 


The  boys  of  the  First  California  are  home- 
sick— as  homesick  as  they  are  brave.  They 
think  there's  no  place  on  earth  quite  like 
the  Golden  State,  and  they  don't  care  who 
knows  it.  But  they're  not  complaining  at 
the  fate  that  has  exiled  them  from  "God's 
country  "  since  the  2=tfh  of  last  A\ay— it 
isn't  a  soldier's  habit  to  complain.  And, 
still  their  hearts  are  aching  for  home  and 
dear  ones,  and  they  live  on  hope  (there 
isn't  much  else  to  live  on  over  there  that  is 
relishable)  these  days— hope  for  a  near  re- 
turn. 

One  of  the  volunteers  who  has  lived  in 
this  city  all  his  young  life,  expressed  him- 
self emphatically  on  the  subject  one  day. 
Said  he,  swallowing  a  lump  that  would 
insist  upon  coming  into  his  throat,  and 
turning  his  head  to  hide  the  mist  in  his 
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cat.  Tom  by  name  Tom's  prowess  has 
earned  for  him  the  respect  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  that  he  should  come  to  grief  in  his 
old  age  when  his  honors  were  thickest  upon 
him  is  solely  due  to  Mr.  Nap's  insatiable 
fondness  for  practical  joking. 

The  other  day  the  artist  saw  for  sale  on 
the  sidewalk  one  of  those  large  peripatetic 
gray  mice  with  patent  insides  that,  wound 
up.  will  travel  at  considerable  distance  and 
speed.  Pocketing  this  toy.  he  resolved  on 
some  fun  for  the  following  Sunday.  When 
his  better  half  had  gone  to  church  he  went 
to  the  front  porch  and  lay  down  in  the  ham- 
mock. Tom  was  dozing  and  on  his  best  be- 
havior on  the  porch  railing  at  the  other  end. 
Quietly  removing  the  patent  mouse  from 
beneath  his  smoking  jacket  the  artist  started 
it  on  its  travels.  Tom  pricked  up  his  ears, 
gave  a  look  at  the  approaching  enemy, 
crouched,  then  sprang  upon  his  prey.  and. 
alter  the  manner  of  cats,  tossed  it  up  in  one 
paw.  The  instant  the  machine  left  the  floor 
of  course  it  commenced  to  whirr  inside.  Tom 
clapped  it  to  the  floor  again,  and  eyed  it  sus- 
piciously, then  raised  it.  Again  the  whirr-rr 
of  released  springs.  If  amazement  and  fright 
may  be  pictured  in  an  animal's  face,  they 


eyes:  "I'd  rather  be  a  lamp  post  in  dear 
old  San  Francisco  than  Governors  ieneral 
of  the  Philippines !  " 

The  First  California  will  be  the  first  regi- 
ment to  return.  "  The  boys"  have  done  us 
honor  and  will  be  given  "  royal  welcome." 


Here's  a  sermon  in  a  nutshell.  Skip  it  if 
you  don't  want  to  be  preached  at.  for  there's 
nothing  new  in  the  idea  it  conveys,  and  in 
fact  the  theme  is  as  old  as  the  oldest  hills: 
but  it's  a  sermon  that  we  ought  to  profit  by, 
and  the  text  is  the  gospel  of  good  health. 

If  you  have  health  you  are  in  possession 
of  a  priceless  blessing,  and  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself  if  you  complain  at  any 
trick  that  fate  may  play  you.  Bad  luck  may 
be  borne,  disappointments  endured  and  an- 
noyances tolerated  if  one  have  a  sound  body. 
So  take  whatever  comes  with  good  grace, 
whether  it  pleases  you  or  not.  and  be  grate- 
ful if  that  wondrouslv  constructed  "harp  of 
a  thousand  strings"— your  body— is  in  tune. 
As  for  the  sick,  thev  are  privileged  charact- 
ers. They  have  a  fight  to  whatever  satis- 
faction they  may  obtain  from  peevish  rail- 
ings at  fate. 


J 


Mr.  William  A.  Lange  is  to  be  congratul- 
ated upon  securing  one  of  San  Francisco's 
airest  flowers.  A\iss  Grace  A.  Giselman,  the 
■harming  daughter  of  A\r.  and  Mrs.  William 
\  Giselman.  She  is  well  and  popularly 
aiown  among  the  best  of  San  Francisco 
iociety  The  prospective  groom  is  highly 
onnected.  his  father  being  a  retired  army 
fficer  of  standing.  The  wedding  will  take 
■lace  during  the  spring  months. 


There  are  many  pretty  homes  in  San 
Rafael  and  vicinity,  among  them  being  that 
)f  Mr  J.  W.  Foss.  in  a  spurr  ot  Ross  Valley 
<nown  as  Sunnyside.  Here,  on  a  track  of 
and  two  acres  in  extent,  is  situated  his 
lome.  which  is  most  complete  in  its  appur- 
tenances, and  is  surrounded  by  a  choice 
:ollection  of  foreign  and  native  plants  and 
lowers  as  well  as  by  a  splendid  selection  of 
ine  fruits,  the  trees  and  vines  having  been 
selected  with  consummate  taste.  To  be  in- 
cited to  enjoy  the  hospitalities  of  this  house 
s  the  enviable  pleasure  of  all  friends  and 
icquaintances  ot  the  host. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Hotel  Portland, 
it  Portland,  Oregon,  has  passed  through 

he  most  successful  vear  of  its  existence 
Wing  1898.  This  is  indeed  a  flattering 
testimonial  to  its  manager,  Mr.  H.  C.  Bow- 
ers for  the  success  of  any  large  hotel,  under 
jrd'inary  conditions,  depends  entirely  upon 
its  management.  Mr.  Bowers  seems  to 
thoroughly  understand  all  the  little  details 
that  are  required  for  the  handling  of  a  big 

aravansary,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
Portland  is  the  most  delightful  hotel  in  the 

ity  at  which  to  stop. 


ITEMS. 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD. 


The  Hotel  Metropole  at  Oakland,  Cal., 
which,  for  many  months  past  has  been  under 
the  proprietorship  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Briare,  has 
had  a  most  successful  winter  season.  Its 
most  striking  features  are  cleanliness,  good 
attention,  comfort,  and  above  all.  a  table 
beyond  criticism.  The  Metropole  is  most 
convenientlv  situated  at  the  corner  of  13th 
and  Jefferson  streets,  right  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  and  just  enough  removed  to  be 
iree  from  the  bustle  of  city  traffic.  The  cli- 
mate of  Oakland  is  mild,  generally  free  from 
fogs,  and  besides  one  can  reach  San  Fran- 
cisco by  train  and  feny  service  every  twenty 
minutes.  It  is  the  only  first-class  hotel  in 
Oakland,  and  is  thoroughly  home-like  in  all 
its  arrangements. 

We  hear  some  flattering  reports  about 
the  new  management  ot  Paso  Rubles  Springs. 
It  is  said  that  the  hotel  was  never  so  well 
managed,  and,  as  the  new  proprietor,  Mr. 
Otto  E.  Never,  understands  the  culinary 
department  better  than  the  average  hotel 
man,  the  result  is  in  evidence  in  the  dining 
room.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the  weather 
is  delightful  at  Paso  Robles,  and  the  famous 
waters  and  mud  baths  are  just  as  efficacious 
as  ever  in  relieving  the  various  ailments  of 
the  human  body.  When  preparing  for  an 
outing  for  health  or  pleasure  it  is  well  to 
bear  these  facts  in  mind. 


The  Natick  House  at  Los  Angeles  is  about 
to  be  further  improved  by  the  addition  of 
another  story.  It  is  the  very  best  hotel  of 
ts  class  in  the  city,  and  has  been  enjoying 
a  really  remarkable  patronage  ever  since  it 
came  under  the  management  of  Messrs. 
Hart  Bros.  Their  energy  and  liberality  have 
earned  their  just  reward,  and  so  many  im- 
provements have  been  inaugurated  from 
time  to  time,  that  the  Natick  is  entitled  to 
the  rank  ot  the  strickly  first-class  hotel, 
with  second-class  prices. 


TWILIGHT. 

JOAQUIN  MILLER. 

I  love  you,  Twilight,  love  with  love 
So  loyal,  loving,  fond,  that  I 
When  folding  these  worn  hands  to  die 

Shall  pray  God  bear  me  not  above. 

But  leave  me.  Twilight,  silent,  sad  and  true. 

To  walk  this  lonesome  shadow-world  with 
you. 

Yea.  God  knows  .1  have  walked  with  night. 
I  have  not  seen,  1  have  not  known 
Such  light  as  beats  upon  His  throne. 

And  now  I  could  not  face  His  light. 

Therefore  I  beg,  dusk  bride  of  light  and  dew. 

To  share  your  lonesome  shadow-world  with 
you. 

I  love  you,  love  you.  Maid  of  Night — ; 
Your  perfumed  breath,  your  dreamful  eyes. 
Your  holy  silences,  your  sighs 
Of  mateless  longing  ;  your  delight 
When  Night  says.  "  Hang  on  yon  bent  new- 
moon's  horn 
Your  russet  gown  and  rest  with  me  till 
morn." 

EVENING  ON  PUGET  SOUND. 

HERBERT  BASHFORD. 

His  crimson  sword  the  dying  sun  lets  fall 
Across  the  sea  and  all  the  water  glows 
With  sudden  splendor— one  great  flaming 
rose; 

The  peaks  burst  into  bloom;  each  icy  wall 
Is  bathed  in  tire;  each  fir.  green-robed  and 
tall. 

Is  now  a  golden  tower;  a  cool  wind  blow  s 
From  off  the  chaste  Olympia's  shadowed 
snows; 

Far,  far  away  a  loon's  long,  quavering  call 
Sounds  faintly  in  the  restful,  twilight  air; 
The  sweet  dusk  deepens  and  majestic 

Night- 
Mother  of  dreams  and  sleep— sinks  silently 
Upon  the  land;  the  tide  steals  in  and  where 
The  ripples  dance  I  watch  the  red  stars 
write 

In  fiery  lines  God's  message  to  the  sea. 


Summer  outings  are  now  in  order  of  con- 
sideration, and  we  want  to  remind  our  read- 
ers that  one  of  the  most  delightful  sections 
of  the  country  is  located  in  Lake  and  Men- 
docino counties,  along  the  line  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Northern  Railway,  formerly  known 
as  the  North  Pacific  Raiway.  Camping, 
fishing  and  hunting  at  its  best  can  be  found 
in  this  territory,  and  it  also  abounds  in 
some  of  the  very  best  mineral  springs  in  the 
State  of  California.  A  new  pamphlet,  de- 
scriptive of  the  route,  will  shortly  issued  by 
the  railroad  compahy  for  free  distribution. 


Callahan  (despondently)  —  Shure,  an' 
Oi've  bin  leading  a  dog's  loife  iver  since 
Oi  got  married. 

Kerrigan  (thoughtfully)  —  Perhaps  yez 
wint  to  the  wrong  clerk,  Callahan,  an'  got 
a  dog  license  instid  uv  a  marriage  license. 


Dentist— When  did  your  teeth  first  begin 
troubling  you  ? 
Patient— When  I  was  cutting  them. 


TOGETHER. 

JAMES  F.  BOWMAN. 

I  cannot  save  thee !  We  must  die;  but  when 
The  stifling  waves  shall  coldly  close  above 
Our  sinking  forms,  my  steadfast  eyes  even 
then 

Shall  turn  to  thine  with  love. 

Thus  folded  in  the  last— the  last— embrace, 
The  cruel  flood  shall  drink  our  failing 
breath. 

And.  gazing  fondly  in  the  well-loved  face, 
We  shall  be  one  in  death. 

For  we  can  look  beyond  this  hour  of  dread 
With  faith  born  of  a  love  that  cannot  die, 

And  feel  in  our  own  hearts  the  solemn  pledge 
Of  immortality. 

See— the  bow  settles  for  the  downward 
plunge- 
Close,  closer  to  my  heart !  That  fearful 
cry ! 

"  We  sink  !   We  sink  !  "   One  kiss,  in  lite 
the  last ! 
Now  farewell  earth  and  sky  ! 

THE  WIND. 

MARTHA  T.  TYLER 

Sea-sands  that  lie 

Lonelv  and  bare  beneath  the  wintry  sky, 
What  mighty  symphony,  what  vast  emotion 
Sweeps  o'er  thee  from  the  ocean  ? 

Ne'er  have  I  known. 

Not  when  the  blue-eyed  Spring 

By  stillest  mountain-pools  was  wandering. 

When  palest  lilies  on  the  steeps  were  blown, 

And  the  dim  wood  with  madrigals  resounded. 

A  rapture  so  unbounded  ! 

The  rain-clouds  gather  darkly  in  the  west 
Till  all  the  world  is  robed  in  sombre  gray; 
The  swift  gull  wheels  above  her  rocky  nest, 
The  breakers  moan  alway; 
But  through  the  rising  storm  my  heart  re- 
joices, 

Moved  by  the  wild  wind-voices  ! 


Oh 


THE  POPPY. 

CAMILLA  K.  VON  K. 

the  rose  garden,  the  garden 


ARFNT^'  lillinF  A  larKe  5°-cent  monthly  t  year 
HJJLI^J^UimJL  anJ  :><llir  name  in  our  directory 
15  cents.    Address,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Of  roses,  of  roses  alone; 
Fair  is  it,  and  vet  in  my  garden 
A  daintier  blossom  has  blown: 
A  flower  of  the  west  and  the  sun. 

Sown  upon  limitless  plains. 
Fed  by  the  death  of  summer  grasses, 
Watered  by  winter  rains. 

When  the  wild  spring  streams  are  running. 

She  raises  her  head  and  cries. 
"Blow  off  my  emerald  cap.  good  wind. 

And  the  yellow  hair  out  of  my  eyes ! 
And  a  fair,  fine  lady  she  stands, 

And  nods  to  the  dancing  sea  ; 
Oh,  the  rose  you  have  trained  is  a  lovely 
slave,  .  .  . 

But  the  wild  gold  poppy  is  free  ! 
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Dick— You  can't  keep  your  eyes  open. 
What  is  the  matter  ? 
Frank — Lye-openers. 


"  l  et  me."  pleaded  the  New  York  youth. 
•'  break  the  ice  with  a  kiss  " 

"  No."  returned  the  Hoston  girl,  firmly. 
"  vou  don't  make  anv  glacial  incisions  with 
me."  ^» 

Which  is  the  worse,  a  joke  vou  can't  see 
the  point  of,  or  a  point  you  can't  see  the  joke 
of  ? 

"  It's  a  boy." 

"  My  wife  will  be  disappointed,  doctor." 
"  I  mean  it's  a  girl." 

"  Well,  she'll  be  disappointed  just  the 
same ;  she  always  wants  the  other  thing." 


Florence — My  women  friends  accuse  me 
of  being  too  slow. 

Marie — Don't  you  mind,  dear;  your  men 
triends  know  better  than  that. 


THE  STOR>  OP  rni;  PHILIPPINES. 

Active  solicitors  wanted  everywhere  for 
"The  Story  ot  the  Philippines,"' by  Murat 
Halste.ul.  commissioned  by  the  Government 
as  official  Historian  of  the  War  Department. 
The  book  was  written  in  arm\  camps  .it  s.m 
Francisco,  on  the  Pacific  with  General  Mer- 
ritt,  in  the  hospitals  at  Honolulu,  in  Hong 
Kong,  in  the  American  trenches  at  Manila, 
in  the  insurgent  camps  with  Aguinaldo,  on 
the  deck  of  the  Olympia  with  Dewey,  and 
in  the  roar  of  battle  at  the  fall  of  Manila. 
Bonanza  for  agents.  Brimful  of  original 
pictures  taken  by  the  government  photo- 
graphers on  the' spot.  Large  book.  Low 
prices.  Big  profits.  Freight  paid.  Credit 
given.  Drop  all  trashy  unofficial  war  books. 
Outfit  free.  Address.  H.  L.  Barber.  General 
Manager,  3^6  Dearborn  street.  Chicago. 

OUR  SUNNY  SOUTH 

Has  many  fine  hotels,  but  if  you  want 
the  one  that  is  most  central,  conducted 
on  strictly  first-class  principles,  stop  at 

THE  HOLLENBECK, 

Second  and  Spring  Streets, 
LOS  ANOELF.S,  CAL. 

Both  Huropean  and  American  Plan.  Newly- 
renovated  and  up-to-date  in  every 
particular. 


A  kiss  is  something  like  a  rejected  manu- 
script :  its  being  returned  is  no  reflection  on 
its  merits.  «  « 

Pygmalion  raptly  contemplated  the  poster 
girl  he  had  drawn. 

"  1  love  thee!  "  he  cried,  falling  upon  his 
knees. 

The  poster  girl,  being  new  to  that  sort  of 
thing,  colored. 

"Chromo!"  hissed  Pygmalion,  and  was 
instantly  cured  of  his  infatuation. 

V 

"  Pa,  what's  a  casus  belli  ?  " 
"  It's  the  thing  a  nation  gets  next  after  a 
navy,  my  son." 

V 

The  rain  falls  on  the  just  and  the  unjust : 
but  the  latter  nearly  always  have  the 
former's  umbrellas. 

*»* 

Hi.— Will  you  go  with  me  to  the  theatre 
to-night  ? 
She— I  can't.    I've  nothing  to  wear. 
He— Well,  let's  go  to  the  opera. 

Mrs.  Cobwigger— I'm  sure  my  husband 
has  given  up  playing  the  races. 

Mrs.  Crabshaw— Don't  you  find  old  tick- 
ets in  his  pockets  any  more  ? 

Mrs.  Cobwigggr— No :  I  find  money  there. 

••  Let-me  see,  vou  distinguish  high  church 
by  the  vestments  of  the  clergyman,  do  you 
not  ?  " 

"No,  by  the  vestments  of  the  congrega- 
tion." 

••  That  boy  knows  a  good  deal  more  than 
he  ought  to." 

"Well;  he  has  been  living  at  home  with 
his  sisters."  •  » 

"Scorpion!"  he  hissed,  after  the  other 
fellow  had  kicked  him. 

"  Lucky  for  you  I  ain't  a  centipede,"  re- 
torted the  kicker.     ,  « 

Proudleigh— My  father,  you  know,  was  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  

De  Sinnick— That's  all  right,  old  chap  !  I 
daresay  you  will  be  able  to  live  it  down. 

Bagsby— Jagsby  is  drinking  himself  to 

JeRagsby— Yes ;  his  doctor  told  him  that 
drink  was  driving  him  into  decline. 

Bagsby— And  yet  at  every  opportunity 
he  rushes  in  to  accept. 

••• 

St  Peter— What  brought  vou  here  ? 

Shade— I  came  just  to  fool  rav  friends  in 
the  other  world.  They  all  said  1  was  going 
to  the  devil.  »  « 

Fudge— Is  there  anything  that  will  pull 
you  out  of  this  fit  of  the  blues  ? 
Budge— Well,  a  corkscrew  might. 


A.  C.  BILICKE  &  CO..  Proprietors. 


Paso  Robles  hotel, 

PASO  ROBLES.  CALIFORNIA. 
OTTO  E.  NEVER,  PROPRIETOR 
UNDER  NEW  AM)  i:\RERII.\CEH 
11  1  \  IOB  M£  \  /. 


GREATEST  HEALTH  AND  PLB  LSI  Rl 
RESORT  ON  Till.  COAST. 

Cures  Rheumatism,  Nenr.ilci.i,  Pen  Paralysis. 
Kijney  and  Stomach  Troubles,  and  all 
Skin  Diseases. 
RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN. 
HOT  MUD  AND  SULPHUR  BATHS, 
SULPHUR,  IRON  AND  SODA  SPRINGS. 
New  Hold  and  Cottage*.  Raid  Orchestra. 

Camping  I'rlvllcgcs. 

DRINK  PASO  ROBLES  SODA  WATER. 


Home 
Comforts 

Are  rarely  to  be  obtained  at  a  restau- 
rant, but  it  Is  just  this  feature  that 
has  made  ours  popular. 

«"SWAIN'S" 

the  surroundings  are  refined,  comfortable 
and  attractive.  We  employ  the  best  ot 
chefs,  and  our  service  Is  neat,  tasty  and 
prompt. 

213  Sutter  Street, 

Near  Kearny.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Table  d'Hote,  $1.00,  S  to  &  p.  m.  • 
»♦•♦•♦•♦••♦♦•♦•♦•♦••♦• 


CALIFORNIA  a.  d.  Cheshire. 

UNDERTAKING  CO.      ,>res'  *ni  Mer 

FINEST  FUNERAL  PARLORS  IN  THE  CITY. 
Tel.  Main  071      S.  W.  cor.  Stockton  &  Geary  Sta 
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CHINESE  GAMBLING  GAMES. 

AH  SIN. 

*fc  NE  OF  THE  most  popular 
games  of  chance  among  the 
Chinese  is  that  of  Fan-tan. 
and  it  furnishes  the  most 
work  for  the  police.  Fan-tan 
is  considered  as  the  "  gentle- 
^jSi»l!F    &     man's  game,"  and  is  exten- 

^^P"  s've'y p'aye(i ln  Pr'va*e  c'ub" 

^S^^^^X^C^^^'  rooms  tlle  merchants  and 
well-to-do,  as  well  as  by  the 
poorer  classes.  A  steep  game  of  Fan-tan  usually  fol- 
lows a  high-grade  dinner  among  the  swell  set.  along 
with  the  appetizing  pipe  of  opium.  The  stakes  are 
high,  ranging  from  $5  to  $100  each  game,  but,  among 
the  masses  in  the  regular  gaming-houses  the  stakes 
range  from  nickels  to  dollars.  The  game  is  a  combina- 
tion of  odd-or-even,  and  rondo,  in  that  it  has  croupiers. 

The  players  stand  or  are  seated  around  a  large  table. 
The  dealer  occupies  a  central  position  at  one  side  of  the 
table,  and  at  each  of  the  four  corners  is  a  croupier.  The 
dealer  empties  from  a  China  urn  a  large  pile  of  Chinese 
checkers,  or  buttons,  perhaps  one  hundred.  Each 
croupier,  who  has  a  rake-like  instrument  something 
like  a  bridge  used  in  billiards,  rakes  to  his  corner  a 
number  of  the  checkers  from  the  central  pile. 

The  bettor  has  placed  his  money  at  either  corner  in 
front  of  the  croupier.  Each  croupier  begins  to  toll  oft 
the  buttons  by  twos,  until  there  are  one  or  two  buttons 
left  in  his  corner,  or  space,  which  is  about  eight  inches 
square.  As  the  pile  lessens  the  excitement  increases, 
and  a  Caucasian  would  naturally  conclude  that  a  riot 
was  imminent,  and  when  the  odd  or  even  number  is 
finally  reached,  there  are  exultations  of  glee,  or  groans 
indicating  losses.  It  is  simply  a  round-about  game  of 
odd-or-even,  but,  being  a  banking  game,  comes  under 
the  ban  of  the  law.  A  bettor  can  play  one  corner  for 
an  odd  number,  another  for  an  even  number,  or  can 
play  one,  two,  three  or  four  corners  at  the  same  time, 
alternating  or  combining  them  for  odd  or  even,  as  may 
suit  his  system  of  playing  or  guessing.  The  high-roll- 
ers, who  wish  quick  action,  resort  to  this  combination 
system,  and  readily  lose  $1,000  or  $2,000  at  a  sitting. 
Sometimes  the  bank  is  broken,  but  not  often.  The  ex- 
perienced croupier,  after  sizing  up  the  bets,  can  gener- 
ally separate  the  buttons,  after  a  hasty  glance,  so  that 
he  can  encompass  an  odd  or  an  even  number  with  his 
rake,  just  as  the  roulette  man,  by  touching  a  hidden 
spring,  controls  the  marble  and  makes  it  come  red  or 
black,  and  keeps  it  clear  of  any  particular  number. 
Fan-tan  is  also  a  per  centage  game,  so  that  if  the  win- 
ner sticks  to  it  long  enough  he  will  come  out  loser. 
But,  in  the  swell  Chinese  clubs,  among  the  gentlemen 
high-rollers,  a  per  centage  is  not  taken.  The  per  cent- 
age  is  based  on  the  amount  of  stakes  at  each  game. 
In  front  of  each  gaming-house  there  is  a  watchman. 
On  the  approach  of  the  police  the  Chinese  sentinel 
utters  a  warning,  when  the  door-keeper  passes  the 
word  within.  The  lights  are  immediately  put  out,  and 
the  gamesters  run  out  the  back  alley,  or  up  through 
the  roof,  or  probably  through  a  "blind"  door  to  an  ad- 
joining building.  The  watchman,  or  look-out,  scrutin- 
izes every  passer-by,  and  no  one  is  permitted  to  enter 
the  barred  door  unless  he  comes  well  recommended. 

The  game  is  played  in  the  rear  rooms  of  stores,  and 
other  retired  places  where  a  few  Chinese  may  assem- 
ble, and  where  a  few  are  gathered  together  there  is 
almost  always  a  game  of  Fan-tan  in  progress,  for  it  is 
the  most  popular  and  exciting  of  all  the  Chinese  games 
of  chance. 

The  most  popular  game  is  the  lottery.  It  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  a  game  of  chance,  as  the  chances  are 
all  on  the  side  of  the  lottery  dealers ;  yet  the  law  holds 
it  to  be  a  game  of  chance.  There  are  twenty-ftve  or 
thirty  lottery  games  in  San  Francisco,  and  each  lottery 
has  two  drawings  daily — four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  They  have  agencies  at 
Oakland  and  other  across-the-bay  towns.  Returns  are 
sent  to  these  agencies  immediately  after  the  drawings. 
Returns  are  also  sent  around  to  prominent  stores,  mar- 
kets, etc.,  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  San  Francisco.  A 
Chinese  is  seen  scudding  along,  shortly  after  the  des- 


ignated ho.irs,  and  on  Hearing  a  Chinese  letter  recept- 
acle he  will  take  from  under  his  blouse  a  copy  of  the 
returns  of  the  last  drawing,  and  shove  it  into  the  open- 
ing like  a  newspaper  carrier.  The  few  who  have 
guessed  the  winning  numbers  make  a  rush  for  head- 
quarters to  get  their  money,  but  the  great  majority  only 
grunt  and  say  "  lottery  no  good,"  but  buy  another 
ticket,  and  pray  to  their  Cod  of  Chance. 

Chinese  lottery  is  drawn  by  placing  in  an  earthen 
bowl  eighty  characters,  each  representing  a  mythologi- 
cal symbol.  The  ticket  contains  the  same  characters 
and  the  same  number.  The  drawing  is  always  con- 
ducted in  secret  and  by  a  commission  of  three.  They 
take  from  the  bowl  twenty  characters.  The  bowl  is 
shaken  and  the  characters  are  drawn  out  by  chance, 
apparently,  as  in  the  American  lotteries.  These  twenty 
numbers  are  the  winners.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
sixty  numbers,  or  three-fourths,  have  been  thrown  out 
at  the  beginning.  But,  this  is  not  the  worst.  The 
player  has  still  more  chances  against  him.  In  buving 
a  ticket,  for  which  he  pays,  ordinarily,  ten  cents,  the 
dealer  hands  him  a  marking-brush,  and  he  marks  out 
ten  numbers  on  his  ticket.  These,  he  marks  to  win. 
The  dealer  then  marks  on  the  margin  the  hour  of  the 
drawing  and  the  amount  paid  for  the  ticket,  which  reg- 
ulates the  winnings — when  there  are  any.  Upon  com- 
paring his  ticket  with  the  official  returns,  if  the  verdant 
player  finds  that  he  has  marked  on  his  ticket  five  num- 
bers corresponding  to  the  winning  numbers,  he  wins 
twenty  cents.  A  lower  number  does  not  count  in  his 
favor.    If  he  has  marked  six  numbers  he  wins  $2;  if 
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he  has  guessed  seven  numbers  of  the  twenty  he  wins 
$17. So:  eight  numbers,  $So :  nine  numbers,  $177  ;  and 
if  he  catches  ten  numbers,  he  wins  a  fortune,  $37S — 
and  quits  work.  It  is  this  very  slender  chance  of  a 
lightning  stroke  that  keeps  up  the  interest,  and  also 
keeps  half  of  the  Chinese  quarter  in  a  continual  state 
of  poverty.  A  commission  of  ten  per  cent,  is  deducted 
from  all  prizes  over  $2.  When  a  large  prize  is  won, 
the  greatest  excitement  prevails  throughout  the  quarter 
— even  greater  than  that  of  posting  a  reward  for  the 
death  of  an  offending  member  of  one  of  the  rival  tongs, 
or  societies.  The  advantage  of  this  game,  as  In  other 
drawings,  is  the  secrecy.  The  returns  of  all  sales  of 
tickets  must  be  made  twenty  minutes  before  each  draw- 
ing. This  affords  the  ''commissioners"  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  tickets,  and,  after  estimating  the  ac- 
cidental run  on  particular  characters,  leaving  out  such 
numerously  marked  characters  from  the  number  drawn 
out  as  the  winners.  The  player  can  hazard  any  amount 
on  a  ticket,  and  vary  the  number  of  characters,  mark 
more  or  less,  and  is  paid  In  proportion — should  he  acci- 
dentally win.  But,  the  usual  "play"  is  as  above 
described.  If  a  player  thinks  he  has  found  a  system 
that  is  sure  to  win  eventually,  he  can  mark  the  same 
numbers  until  they  do  win,  or  until  he  gets  broke ;  and 
many  ot  the  players  do  this. 

The  player  against  the  lottery  is  not  permitted  to 
mark  less  than  ten  figures,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
"  nine  spot  ticket,"  which  is  the  favorite  play  of  "  high 
rollers."  He  may  mark  out  any  number — even  mark- 
ing out  eighty  characters,  the  entire  ticket,  but  the 
prices  of  the  tickets  are  increased,  and  the  winnings  cor- 


respondingly reduced.  For  example:  He  may  mark 
out  t.venty  characters,  but  the  ticket  is  not  sold  for 
less  than  thirty  cents,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  If  he  has  guessed  five  winning  numbers 
he  receives  ten  cents  on  his  thirty-cent  ticket ;  six  num- 
bers win  $1;  seven  numbers,  $0.35 :  eight  numbers, 
$46. so;  nine  numbers,  $03;  ten  numbers,  $186;  and  so 
on,  in  proportion  to  the  twenty  numbers,  if  he  should 
be  so  extremely  lucky  as  to  strike  them  all.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  the  player  has  a  disadvantage  of  sixty 
numbers,  as  there  are  only  twenty  winners  in  the 
eighty.  If  he  guesses  less  than  five  winning  charac- 
ters he  gets  nothing. 

He  may  mark  out  eighty  characters,  but  the  ticket 
costs  him  $6;  and  more,  if  he  is  a  "blood,"  and  cares 
to  risk  it.  The  payment  is  proportionately  larger,  but 
the  number  of  figures  necessary  to  win  is  relatively  in- 
creased. There  is  no  advantage  in  this  play,  as  he  has 
sixty  numbers  against  him. 

The  "nine-spot"  ticket  costs  from  thirty  five  cents 
up  to  the  limit  of  the  player's  pocket-book.  He  marks 
nine  figures,  and  if  he  guesses  four  winners  he  gets 
back  fifteen  cents;  any  number  less  does  not  count.  If 
he  guesses  tive,  he  wines  $2;  six,  $18;  seven.  $105; 
eight,  $315:  and  nine  numbers  win  $67S- 

The  ticket-seller  makes  a  duplicate  of  each  ticket  he 
sells,  so  as  to  prevent  fraud.  Should  the  buyer  get  a 
look  at  the  returns  and  change  his  play  by  adding  a 
few  spots,  or  marking  a  blank,  it  would  avail  him 
nothing.  The  original,  when  presented,  is  compared 
with  the  duplicate,  and  if  it  compares  in  figures,  hour 
of  drawing,  and  number  of  marked  characters,  it  is 
then  compared  with  the  official  returns  of  the  drawing. 
The  ticket  is  then  paid  according  to  the  foregoing  tables 
of  winnings. 

The  official  return  sheet  is  not  marked  in  black  ink 
like  the  ticket  sold  to  the  purchaser.  The  characters 
are  cut  out,  the  little  round  holes  giving  the  ticket  the 
appearance  of  a  target  at  a  shooting  match. 

Experienced  lottery  players  say  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  let  alone. 

Another  popularChinese  game  is  "pool,"  acombina- 
tion  of  the  American  game  of  that  name  and  roulette. 
It  is  a  free-for-all  game,  and  is  patronized  by  the  poorer 
classes  of  Chinese  and  opium-smoking  white  patrons 
of  the  "quarter."  The  game  is  not  unlawful.  It  is 
usually  found  in  a  dingy  room,  entered  through  a  dark 
alley-way.  On  entering,  the  visitor  sees  a  motley 
throng  around  a  dilapidated  and  well-worn  billiard-table. 
As  soon  as  the  smoke  lifts,  and  his  eyes  become  more 
accustomed  to  the  mist  which  overhangs  the  table  as  a 
fog,  he  faintly  discerns  a  motley  crowd  around  the 
table.  At  the  head  of  the  table  stands  the  grave-look- 
ing game-keeper,  with  a  box  of  small  tickets— each 
about  an  inch  square,  upon  which  is  marked  Chinese 
characters,  designating  the  game.  The  price  of  each 
ticket  is  ten  cents,  and  entitles  the  holder  to  three  shots. 
There  are  usually  from  ten  to  fifteen  tickets  sold  for 
each  game.  The  dealer  who  has  sold  the  tickets  now 
stands  aside  and  counts  his  money.  At  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  in  the  center,  is  an  incline  board  about  two 
feet  square,  sloping  downward  toward  the  other  end  of 
the  table.  On  this  board  there  are  twenty-five  holes, 
each  large  enough  to  hold  a  billiard-ball  ;  and  at  the 
bottom  of  each  hole  is  painted  a  number  ranging  from 
one  to  twenty-five.  The  large  numbers  are  placed  near 
the  smaller  ones  so  as  to  make  the  game  more  hazard- 
ous. The  players  shoot  in  rotation  according  to  the 
numbers  on  their  respective  tickets.  The  "shooter" 
takes  his  stand  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  to  the  right 
of  the  incline-board.  He  places  the  billiard  ball  in  any 
pos'tion  within  the  dead-line,  and  shoots  it  to  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  table.  It  rebounds  and  rolls  upon  the 
incline-board,  where  it  hovers  around  one  of  the  large 
numbers,  and  while  the  motley  crowd  is  excited  to  the 
highest  pitch  it  rolls  into  a  hole  marked  with  a  small 
number.  Then  there  are  yells  of  derision  at  the  player 
who  came  so  near  winning,  and  lost.  The  next  player 
puts  more  chalk  on  his  cue,  mutters  a  very  short  prayer  to 
the  God  of  Chance,  blazes  away  and  misses. 

The  highest  number  attained  by  either  of  the  players 
wins  the  stakes,  less  ten  per  cent,  commission.  In  the 
course  of  an  evening  all  of  the  players  are  broke  and 
the  game  keeper  has  the  money. 


PEERLESS  MT.  BAKER. 

J.  M.  BALTIMORE. 

HERE  is  no  other  region  in  the 
J  ^  wM|  United  States  that  can  boast  of 

I  more  rugged  and  picturesque 

^^■^^B^.  \  mountain  ranges,  or  grand  and 
^"^pBJjgvV  \  lofty  snow  peaks  than  the  Paci- 
(  £\  Hlxkll     tic  Coast. 

HI       ]//        Mount  Shasta  heads  the  list. 

In  altitude,  grandeur,  and  isola- 
tion, this  vast  snow  peak  stands 
without  a  peer — without  a  rival 
:in  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  only  mountain  which  over- 
shadows Shasta  is  Mount  St.  Elias,  which  is  located  far, 
far  to  the  north,  and  really  does  not  properly  belong  to 
the  group  of  "  snow  monarchs"  which  are  scattered 
ilong  between  northern  California  and  the  boundary 
line  of  British  Columbia. 

First  stands  Shasta,  the  pride  and  boast  of  every 
Californian.  This  towering  mountain  has  been  immor- 
ajized  in  verse  and  prose.  Painters  have  vied  in  pro- 
Jucing  on  canvas,  in  glowing  hues,  its  glorious  beauty; 
ind  tourists,  who  have  scaled  its  dizzy  heights,  have 
spread  its  fame  world-wide  by  never  ceasing  to  praise 
its  overshadowing  grandeur. 

To  the  northward  of  Shasta  rise,  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, a  number  of  towering  peaks.  Oregon  can  claim 
six  of  these  vast  upheaval*,  and  Washington  four. 
Those  in  the  "  Web-foot  State  "  are  Mount  Pitt,  Mount 
Scott,  Mount  Thielsen,  The  Three  Sisters,  Mount  Jef- 
ferson and  Mount  Hood.  The  snow  peaks  in  Wash- 
ington are  Mount  Adams,  Mount  St.  Helens,  Mount 
Rainier  and  Mount  Baker. 

It  is  of  the  latter  monarch  that  I  w  ish  to  speak  es- 
pecially. With  the  single  exception  of  Shasta,  Mount 
Baker  is  the  peer  of  any  of  his  rivals.  This  peak  is 
located  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Washington,  and 
only  a  short  distance  south  of  the  British  Columbia 
line.  Mount  Baker  is  situated  in  Whatcom  County, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  great  Cascade  Range  of  moun- 
tains, and  is  about  fifty  miles  east  of  the  little  city  of 
New  Whatcom.  From  a  mass  of  wild,  rugged  and 
picturesque  mountains,  densely  timbered,  this  peak 
rises  and  soars  aloft,  until  its  cold,  glittering  pinnacle 
seems  to  pierce  the  very  heavens.  Its  altitude  above 
sea  level  is  about  11,000  feet.    Though  Mt.  Baker's 


the  journey  is  long,  the  trip  laborious,  and  the  path 
thickly  beset  with  difficulties  and  perils. 

Like  most  of  the  other  peaks  along  the  Cascade 
Range,  Mount  Baker  is  an  extinct  volcano.  No  doubt 
but  in  centuries  gone  by  this  mountain  was  in  active 
eruption.  The  old  crater  is  one  of  the  interesting  and 
peculiar  features  of  the  mountain. 

The  view  from  the  summit  is  indescribably  grand 
and  beautiful.  When  favored  by  clear  atmosphere  and 
cloudless  skies,  the  glistening  summits  of  Mounts 
Rainier,  St.  Helens  and  Adams  are  plainly  visible 
through  the  aid  of  a  strong  glass.  A  vast  area  of  land- 
scape can  be  seen  stretching  out  in  all  directions  from 
the  mountain's  base — like  a  mighty  panorama.  Look- 
ing to  the  westward,  a  great  stretch  of  the  waters  of 
Puget  Sound  can  be  seen.  For  a  radius  of  scores  of 
leagues  Mount  Baker  can  be  seen,  towering  heaven- 
ward in  its  isolation,  bearing  aloft  its  spotless  mantle 
of  snow  centuries  old. 

Many  superb  views  of  this  grand  mountain  can  be 
obtained  along  the  Sound  waters,  and  at  interior 
points.   

THE  ABSURDITY  OF  LEGAL  EXPRESSIONS. 

(From  the  Oroville  Register.) 
All  people  here  know  how  exact  and  particular  W. 
E.  Duncan,  the  attorney,  is  in  his  legal  phraseology. 
In  giving  a  friend  a  fine  navel  orange  yesterday,  he 
said  :  "  I  hereby  give,  grant  and  convey  to  you  all  and 
singular  my  estate  and  interest,  right,  title,  claim  and 
advantages  of  and  in  said  orange,  together  with  all  its 
rind,  skin,  juice,  pulp  and  pips,  and  all  rights  and  ad- 
vantages therein,  with  full  power  to  bite,  cut,  suck  or 
otherwise  eat  the  same,  or  give  the  same  away,  as  fully 
as  I,  the  said  W.  E.  Duncan,  am  entitled  to  bite,  cut. 
suck  or  otherwise  eat  the  same  orange,  or  give  the  same 
away,  with  or  without  the  rind,  skin,  juice,  pulp  or 
pips,  hereinbefore  or  hereinafter,  or  in  any  other  deed 
or  deeds,  instruments  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever  to 
the  contrary  in  anywise,  notwithstanding." 


MT.  BAKER  IN  VARIOUS  MOODS. 

summit  is  not  quite  so  lofty  as  that  of  Mount  Rainier 
and  Mount  Hood,  yet,  in  all  other  elements  of  power, 
sublimity,  and  resplendent  beauty,  it  is  the  equal  of 
those  two  peaks. 

Owing  to  its  location  being  so  far  north,  and  out  of 
the  line  of  the  tourist  and  sight-seer,  Mount  Raker  has 
not  been  so  often  visited  as  many  of  the  noted  peaks  to 
the  southward,  Comparatively  little  is  known  of  this 
vast  upheaval.  More  recently,  however,  this  peak  has 
been  the  object  of  much  public  admiration. 

Many  hardy  and  intrepid  mountain  climbers  have 
scaled  this  mountain  and  stood  on  its  very  crest.  But 


THE  SECRET  OF  GENIUS. 

Many  unreflecting  things  are  said  about  genius.  An 
individual  is  sometimes  described  as  a  "  musical  geni- 
us," which  means,  generally,  nothing  more  than  that 
he  has  acquired  a  thorough 
know  ledge  of  music.  Oneot 
the  be:,t  definitions  of  genius 
was  that  of  a  great  thinker 
— an  infinite  capacity  for  tak- 
ing pains.  According  to  the 
popular  notion,  however,  a 
genius  is  born  a  genius,  and 
"things  will  come  to  him." 
It  is  surely  a  kindness  to  un- 
deceive any  such  unhappy 
person  and  impress  upon  his 
mind  the  fact  that  industry  is 
the  sole  secret  of  excellence. 
The  delusion  which  Sydney 
Smith  called  the  "absurd  and 
pernicious  association  ol 
genius  and  idleness"  may 
best  be  dispelled  by  pointing 
to  the  almost  incredible  labors 
of  the  great,  the  reason  why 
they  have  been  superior  to 
other  men  being  that  they 
have  taken  more  pains  than 
other  men.  "Then  do  the 
multitude  cry  out,  '  a  miracle  of  genius.'  Yes,  he  is  a 
miracle  of  genius,  because  he  is  a  miracle  of  labor." 

If  the  lives  of  great  musicians  are  studied,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  were  prodigies  of  industry.  Sometimes 
the  hard  work  was  prescribed,  and  not  voluntary  ;  but 
none  the  less  did  it  bear  golden  fruit,  and  ensure  the 
qualifications  of  genius. 

The  secret  of  success  in  everything,  whether  it  be 
along  business  or  professional  lines,  lies  in  labor. 
Hard  work  is  the  price  paid  for  the  attainment  of  wealth 
or  honor,  excepting  in  the  rare  cases  when  both  are  the 
result  of  accident. 
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A  BIT  OF  CACTUS. 

S.  M.  KENNEDY. 

THE  accompanying  illustration  of  a  cactus  clump 
(cactus  tuna  variety)  is  highly  interesting  for  two  rea- 
sons, the  first  being  its  immense  size,  and  the  second 
its  early  history.  It  is  growing  near  the  old  mission 
church  at  San  Gabriel,  California.  In  the  early  days, 
the  Spanish  padres  had  much  trouble  with  rebellious 
Indians,  w  ho  did  not  always  appreciate  the  efforts  put 
forth  in  their  behalf.  The  policy  of  the  fathers  was 
one  of  kindness  and  conciliation,  their  aim  being  to 
convert  the  red  men  to  Christianity  and  civilization  and 
many  hundreds  of  them  were  persuaded  to  cluster 
around  the  mission  walls,  and  follow  peaceful  voca- 
tions. But  occasionally  the  aboriginal  instinct  in  some 
would  assert  itself,  and  they  would  leave  the  mission 
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atmosphere  and  join  the  roving  bands  of  wilder  tribes, 
who  had  not  come  under  the  influence  of  the  padres. 
At  such  times,  these  dusky  marauders  would  make  de- 
scents upon  the  mission,  to  carry  off  the  cattle  and 
work  other  damage  to  the  inhabitants.  To  guard 
against  these  attacks,  the  fathers  planted  a  cactus 
hedge  around  their  extensive  grounds,  and  as  this 
grew  in  size,  it  served  the  dual  purpose  of  keeping  the 
Indians  out,  and  the  cattle  in.  Every  part  of  this  form- 
idable plant — leaf,  trunk  and  fruit — is  so  covered  with 
prickly  points,  that  it  is  impossible  for  man  or  beast  to 
penetrate  it.  Over  one  hundred  and  tw  enty  years  have 
gone  by  since  it  was  first  set  out,  and  still  the  hedge 
has  continued  to  grow  in  size,  until  now  it  is  twenty- 
two  feet  in  height,  and  more  than  half  as  many  feet  in 
thickness.  Its  original  'jsefulness  has  long  since  van- 
ished, but  it  stands  to-day  a  sturdy  monument  to  the 
memory  of  California's  devout  pioneers. 

POETRY  AND  HYSTERIA. 

The  following  extraordinary  outburst  of  so-called 
poetry  has  appeared  in  local  print,  over  a  feminine 
name.  As  a  jumble  of  the  sort  of  rubbish  known  inel- 
egantly but  expressively  as  literary  rot,  THE  TRAV- 
ELER is  willing  to  wager  a  year's  subscription  that  it 
can't  be  beat.  It  is  possible  that  the  author  knows 
what  she  is  driving  at,  but  no  other  mortal  could  guess, 
the  lines  being  dev  oid  of  sense.  They  are  herewith 
reproduced  for  the  sake  of  their  complete  absurdity. 
They  sound  as  though  they  might  have  come  from  a 
phonograph  placed  overnight  in  the  women's  ward  of 
an  insane  asylum,  but  they  are  the  outpourings  of  a 
mind  still  at  large  : 

VICTORY. 

Give  up?   NEVER  I 
1  will  sit,  waiting. 
I  will  sit.  dumb. 

I  will  sit  on  the  sands  high  above  the  sea, 

My  head  between  my  knees,  high  on  the  sand-dunes. 

Solitary,  alone, 

A  Woman,  waiting  for  Womanhood. 
I  will  sit.  waiting. 

If  God  have  not  the  strength  now,  I  will  wait. 
I  will  not  move  hand  nor  foot. 
I  will  not  budge  from  my  position. 

I  will  not  yield  an  inch— My  soul  hauls  taut  on  the  line ! — 
Not  a  prayer  will  I  take  back,  not  an  ideal  will  I  part  with — 
MY  God  !   IT  IS  possible   .   .   .  ! 

#  *  #  *  # 

And  thou  wiltst  crown  me  one  day  ? 
Set  that  sapphire  shining  light  upon  my  face  ? 
And  thou  wilst  call  me— Woman  ? 
I  thank  thee,  Lord. 
I  walk  with  softer  tread. 


CHIQUITA. 

LILLIAN  FERGUSON. 

N  THE  beach  at  Santa  Barbara  it  was 
low  tide.  Away  to  the  south,  over 
a  gleaming  expanse  of  water, 
the  blue  skies  bent  to  meet  the 
deeper  blue  of  the  sea.  Faintly 
perceptible  in  the  distance,  the  con- 
tour of  Santa  Catalina  Island  sugges- 
ted the  shadowy  land  of  some  novel, 
ist's  dream,  rather  than  the  long,  rocky 
prominence  that  near  inspection  would  have  revealed. 
Dotted  here  and  there  could  be  seen  the  tiny  sails  of  a 
fisherman's  boat.  The  wharf,  a  straight  wooden  road- 
way to  the  coast  steamers  that  touched  its  terminus,  and 
stilled  their  throbbing  engines  for  awhile  ere  steaming 
on  to  San  Diego,  marked  a  black  dividing  line  between 
the  mesa  on  the  west  and  the  bluffs  of  Montecito  on  the 
east.  Like  a  broad,  shining  ribbon  lay  the  wide  beach, 
curving  around  Castle  Rock,  creeping  under  the  piles 
of  the  wharf,  stretching  beyond,  wet  and  silvery,  in  the 
afternoon  sun. 

To  Evelyn  Hunt,  reclining  upon  the  deep  white 
sands,  out  of  reach  of  the  mischievous  foam,  shaded 
by  a  large  parasol,  listening  to  the  soft  lapping  of  the 
waves,  and  watching  the  graceful  flight  of  seagulls,  the 
scene  was  paradise  itself.  Reared  in  a  New  England 
town,  amid  austere  surroundings,  the  transition  from  a 
life  bounded  by  Puritanical  exactness  in  all  things  to 
day-dream  existence  such  as  this,  intoxicated  her 
senses  and  stirred  her  to  new  delight  in  the  mere 
thought  of  living. 

She  plunged  a  white  hand  into  the  warm  sand,  closed 
her  eyes,  and  leaned  her  cheek  against  her  arm.  The 
ocean  air,  fanning  her  face  softly,  had  almost  lulled  her 
to  sleep  when  she  heard  a  sound  of  hoofs  rapidly  ap- 
proaching, and  sat  up  to  see  a  horse,  galloping  at  full 
speed  around  Castle  Point,  rear  suddenly  and  pitch  his 
rider,  a  young  girl,  into  the  sand  twenty  feet  from  her. 

Evelyn  hastened  to  the  girl  and  asked  breathlessly 
if  she  were  hurt.    To  her  surprise,  she  was  answered 
by  a  musical  laugh.    Then  the  girl,  whose  face  had 
been  hidden  by  tangled  masses  of  black  locks  falling 
over  her  shoulders,  shook  the  sand  from  her  gown, 
the  curls  from  her  eyes,  and  looked  up  at  Evelyn. 
She  was  not  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  a 
type  of  Spanish  beauty.    Long  lashes  shaded  the 
large,  luminous  eyes,  the  clear  hue  of  the  olive  tinted 
her  skin,  and  the  rich  red  of  the  pomegranite  glowed 
in  her  full  lips.    Her  form,  clad  in  a  calico  gown  of 
bright  color,  had  reached  the  perfection  of  outline 
usual  in  her  race  at  that  age,  and  which,  alas,  so 
soon  merges  into  proportions  that  give  no  hint  of 
early  suppleness  and  grace.    She  sprang  lightly  to 
her  feet  and  laughed  again,  her  lips  parting  over 
teeth  white  and  even  as  strings  of  pearl. 

"  How  droll !  "  said  she.  "  Oh,  it  is  a  good  joke 
on  me — a  very  good  joke — to  be  thrown  by  that 
beast  like  a  bit  of  rubber,  so,"  and  she  indicated 
with  a  quick  movement  of  one  brown,  rounded  arm 
the  tossing  of  a  ball.  "  Pedro  will  say  it  served  me 
right  for  always  laughing  at  the  people  here  who 
think  they  can  ride." 

She  ran  down  to  the  wet  sand  and  rescued  her 
hat.  Then  she  walked  over  to  Evelyn's  parasol 
and  examined  its  delicate  lace  with  the  frank  curios- 
ity of  a  child. 

"  Ah,  muy  bonita  !  "  she  exclaimed  softly.  "  That 
is  what  made  stupid  old  Pinto  shy — he  never  could  get 
used  to  them." 

Evelyn,  who  had  listened  with  inward  amusement, 
charmed  by  the  girl's  accent  and  piquant  loveliness, 
said  kindly : 
"What  is  your  name,  little  one?" 
"Chiquita,"  replied  the  girl. 

"Well,  Chiquita,"  responded  Evelyn,  "you  may 
have  a  parasol  just  like  this — this  very  one,  if  you  care 
for  it.    I  have  so  many  " — 

She  paused,  astonished  at  the  change  that  had  come 
over  her  companion's  face.  The  straight  brows  were 
drawn  together  in  an  angry  frown.  Suddenly  stoop- 
ing, she  flung  a  handful  of  sand  viciously  at  the  dainty 
parasol  and  stamped  a  small  foot. 


"  1  am  no  beggar,"  said  she  ;  and  turning  her  back 
abruptly  upon  Evelyn,  set  off  at  wild  speed  dow  n  the 
beach  toward  Pinto,  who  was  nibbling  contentedly  at 
some  wisps  of  hay  that  had  fallen  from  the  wharf. 
Reaching  at  one  bound  his  bareback,  Chiquita  and  her 
horse  disappeared  toward  town. 

"  What  an  odd  little  spitfire  !  "  mused  Evelyn,  as  she 
tucked  her  book  under  one  arm  and  strolled  in  the 
direction  of  the  hotel,  where  in  another  hour  her  invalid 
aunt  would  be  expecting  her.  Presently  her  reluctant 
feet  reached  the  wide  piazza,  and  also  a  much  be- 
shawled  and  fretful  bundle  in  a  big  rocking-chair,  to 

which  she  promptly  administered  patient  attention. 

*      *      *      *  ******* 

"Oh,  senor!"  exclaimed  Evelyn,  with  a  pretty 
gesture  of  dismay,  "  I  have  dropped  my  whip  again. 
How  careless  of  me  !  "  She  reined  in  her  horse  as  her 
escort  turned  his  own  horse's  head,  and  spurring  him 
to  a  quick  gallop,  leaned  over  it  with  the  grace  that  is 
a  Spaniard's  inheritance,  secured  it.  and  returned  it  to 
her  with  a  courtly  bow. 

"  Well  done,"  said  Evelyn  smilingly.  "  1  enjoy  your 
feats  of  horsemanship  so  much,  Senor  Lobero,  that  1 
am  tempted  to  be  awkward  again,  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  repeat  that  charming  manoeuvre." 

"  Whatever  the  senorita  wills  is  law  to  me,"  was  the 
grave  reply. 

Evelyn  laughed,  a  pleased  laugh  of  content,  and 
tossed  a  tiny  square  of  cambric  to  the  breeze,  which, 
catching  it  lightly  as  a  feather,  bore  it  tow  ard  the  ocean 
and  dropped  it  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  at  that  instant 
breaking  into  a  fountain  of  salt  spray.  There  was  a 
splashing  of  hoofs  in  the  surf,  and  a  moment  later  a 
dripping  handkerchief  lay  on  the  mane  of  Evelyn's 
horse. 

"  I  thank  you,"  she  said  playfully,  but  her  com- 
panion's face  was  so  serious  as  he  turned  toward  her, 
his  eyes  showing  so  much  of  tenderness  in  their  depths 


at  its  full,  a  canter  on  the  beach  while  the  soft  rays 
around  them  silvered  the  ocean  and  made  of  the  pass- 
ing hour  a  gateway  to  an  enchanted  kingdom.  Evelyn 
had  never  been  so  happy.  Even  her  aunt's  perpetual 
idiosyncrasies  had  no  power  to  disturb  the  perfect  calm 
that  held  soul  and  body  under  its  spell.  To  exist  from 
day  to  day  in  peace  was,  after  all,  the  true  philosophy 
of  life.  What  was  the  gain,  when  one  had  strived, 
and  worn  one's  self  out  in  the  striving,  for  a  restless 
will-o'-the-wisp  ambition  ? 

Her  companion's  voice  broke  gently  in  upon  her 
reverie. 

"  It  is  time  that  we  were  returning,"  he  said  ;  "the  tide 
is  coming  in."  His  eyes  were  eloquent  as  they  rested 
on  the  sweet  face  beside  him.  A  feeling  that  he  could 
do  and  dare  anything  on  earth,  were  she  always  neat 
to  inspire  him,  rose  in  his  breast,  thrilling  him  to  new 
life  under  its  ennobling  influence. 

****** 

The  night  was  so  radiant  with  moonlight  that  Evelyn, 
who  had  tucked  her  aunt  in  with  the  usual  medicinal 
accompaniments,  went  out  to  the  broad  veranda.  Helio- 
trope odors  scented  the  warm  air.  In  the  distance 
she  could  hear  the  music  of  the  fandango,  lured  from 
the  strings  of  half  a  dozen  guitars.  There  was  nothing 
to  fear  from  a  pasear  by  herself  in  this  Arcadian  spot. 
She  wound  a  fleecy  shawl  about  her  slender  figure  and 
turned  to  the  Old  Mission,  looming  spectral  against  a 
dark  background  of  foothills.  She  would  go  as  far  as 
the  senor's  dwelling,  and  ask  his  mother  to  tell  him 
that  she  must  get  letters  off  by  the  next  day's  steamer, 
and  so  would  postpone  their  ride  by  two  hours'  time. 
She  lifted  the  latch  and  walked  up  the  path  to  the  low, 
tile-roofed  adobe.  There  was  no  light  w  ithin  and  no 
response  to  her  knock. 

The  passion  vine  that  shaded  the  porch  grew  SO 
thick  that  scarcely  a  thread  of  moonlight  could  pene- 
trate it.    Evelyn  sat  for  a  moment  on  the  wooden 


that  her  heart  beat  fast  and  her  smile  van- 
ished. A  deeper  pink  crept  into  her  cheeks, 
and  the  little  tendrils  of  fair  hair  blowing 
about  the  oval  face,  pure  as  that  of  a  Madonna,  lent  to 
her  twenty  years  the  girlishness  of  seventeen.  He 
looked  away  from  her  to  the  sea. 

"  She  is  like  a  saint,"  he  breathed  to  himself. 

They  rode  for  a  mile  in  silence.  Evelyn  glanced  at  the 
figure  by  her  side,  noting  for  the  hundredth  time  the 
vigor  of  the  athletic  frame,  the  dark,  handsome  face, 
the  droop  of  the  thick  mustache.  Weeks  had  slipped 
so  swiftly  by  that  she  could  not  trace  them.  Each  day 
her  riding  lesson  under  his  tuition  ;  long  horseback 
jaunts  into  the  cool  depths  of  canyons,  or  on  the  wave- 
washed  shore ;  lessons,  too,  in  the  fascinating  liquid 
lengua  Espanola ;  and  sometimes,  when  the  moon  was 
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bench  beside  the  door.  She  was 
about  to  rise  when  she  heard  foot- 
steps in  the  garden.  Yes,  there  was 
the  senor,  but  whose  was  the  little  figure  that  hurried 
down  the  path  after  him,  calling  in  tones  of  hysterical 
excitement.  "  Pedro  !  Pedro!"? 

He  paused  a  few  feet  from  the  porch  and  waited.  The 
girl  flung  herself  upon  him.    "Pedro!"  she  repeated. 
He  pushed  her  gently  from  him. 
"Why  are  you  not  at  the  dance.  Chiquita?"  he 
asked.    "  You  used  to  be  so  fond  of  dancing,  one  could 
not  drag  you  away." 

"Oh,  that  was  when  you  loved  me,"  sobbed  the 
girl.  "  It  is  a  joy  to  dance  when  the  heart  is  light,  but 
mine  is  as  heavy  as  lead,  and  as  for  the  music,  I  hate 
it.    I  hate  everything  since  she  came.  Carramba!" 
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she  broke  out  with  fresh  vehemence,  stamping  her  foot 
ind  tossing  her  dimpled  arms  in  a  paroxysm  of  anger, 
■  1  could  kill  her!"    The  words  hissed  from  her  hot, 
bcarlet  lips  and  she  clenched  her  small  hands  together. 

"  You  talk  nonsense,  Chiquita,"  said  the  man 
Ljuietly,  but  his  face  was  very  pale.  "  1  am  the  teacher 
pf  the  senorita,  who  is  too  good,  too  kind,  to  be  reviled 
by  a  jealous  child.  She  is  as  far  above  us  both  as  the 
pure  stars  are.  She  would  not  harm  a  hair  of  your 
head." 

"  Bah  !  "  exclaimed  the  girl.  "  Has  she  not  already 
done  her  worst?  Has  she  not  taken  you  from  me? 
Pedro,"  she  continued,  her  voice  grown  suddenly  quiet 
as  she  stepped  closer  to  him,  "when  are  you  going  to 
marry  me  ? " 

The  man  involuntarily  stepped  back,  putting  his 
hand  to  his  head  as  though  to  drive  from  his  brain  the 
thoughts  that  her  question  invoked. 

"  Ah,"  she  cried  sneeringly,  "  there  was  a  time  when 
you  did  not  shrink  from  me,  Pedro  ;  a  time  when  1  was 
quite  pretty  enough  to  please  you — before  she  came 
between  us.  'Chiquita,'  you  said  that  night  a  year 
ago,  'some  day  we  will  go  to  the  padre  together,  you 
and  I.'  So  were  we  betrothed,  and  so  do  you  keep 
your  word.  I  tell  you,"  she  added,  speaking  slowly, 
distinctly,  "she  shall  never  live  to  receive  your  em- 
braces while  I  have  this  !  "  She  held  a  tiny,  flashing 
shaft  of  steel  to  the  light.  Her  companion  did  not  an- 
swer. He  did  not  stir  when  she  mockingly  said, 
"  Buenos  noches,  senor,  may  your  dreams  of  the  sen- 
orita be  sweet."  and  vanished  like  some  malignant 
elf. 

Evelyn  sat  for  a  moment  as  motionless  as  stone,  but 
never  had  her  senses  been  so  acute,  never  had  she  sul- 
fered  as  she  did  now.  Then  she  glided  to  the  entrance 
of  the  po'ch  and  looked  at  the  figure  there  with  the 
dumb  agony  of  a  stricken  fawn. 

"Senor,"  she  murmured. 

He  started  as  though  shot. 

"  Dios  !  "  he  exclaimed.    "  It  is  her  sp:rit !  " 

"No,"  said  Evelyn  faintly.  "  I  have  heard  every- 
thing. I  listened — it  was  by  accident — 1  came  with  a 
message  to  your  mother." 

She  swayed  like  a  bruised  lily.  He  caught  her  to 
his  breast. 

"  Carissima — carissima  mia,"  he  whispered  brok- 
enly. 

For  one  moment — one  fleeting  moment — she  yielded 
to  his  caresses,  then  freed  herself. 

"  Do  you  love  this  girl  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  No,  no  !  "  he  cried.  "  As  God  hears  me,  she  is 
nothing  to  me  now.  Before  you  came  to  teach  me  the 
better  things  of  life  1  was  attracted  by  her  beauty  and 
fancied  that  I  loved  her.  In  a  moment  of  madness  I 
asked  her  to  marry  me.  It  was  all  a  mistake.  When 
I  tell  you  that  1  love  you — that  I  worship  you  " — 

Evelyn  laid  a  trembling,  restraining  little  hand  upon 
his  arm.  Her  stern  New  England  training,  the  devo- 
tion to  duty  that  had  been  instilled  into  her  from  the 
cradle,  came  to  her  aid. 

"  Listen,"  sne  said.  "  There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong 
to  everything.  You  asked  her  to  be  your  wife.  Your 
word  must  not  be  broken.  Her  claim  is  first.  Mine — " 
she  paused  for  a  few  seconds — "  mine  is  that  of  a  friend 
only.  By  and  by — it  may  be  a  long  time — but  by  and 
by  you  will  see  that  I  was  right." 

Her  voice,  steady  and  sweet,  moved  him  to  a  respect 
so  deep  that  when  she  held  out  her  hand  he  kissed 
it  reverently,  murmuring  imploringly,  "  To-morrow — 
we  shall  meet  to-morrow  ?  "  But  she  turned  away  with 
a  softly  whispered  "  Adios,  mi  amigo." 

In  the  moonlit  quiet  of  her  room  Evelyn  knelt  by  her 
bed  to  think  She  could  see  the  future  for  her  stretch- 
ing into  deeper  loneliness  with  the  passing  years;  could 
see  her  lover's  life,  without  her  uplifting  influence, 
rounding  into  the  groove  it  had  known  before  she  met 
him  ;  could  see  Chiquita,  her  beauty  a  thing  of  the 
past,  growing  stout  and  stouter  as  the  red-tiled  adobe 
tilled  with  black-eyed  miniatures  of  herself — and  of 
him. 

She  rose  presently,  struck  a  light,  and  rang  for  a 
bell-boy. 

"  You  may  tell  them  at  the  hotel  office,"  said  she, 
"  that  we  take  passage  on  the  steamer  to-morrow.' 


OUR  THEATERS. 

SAID  a  mother  to  me  recently,  with  much  sincerity: 
"'  1  believe  I  would  rather  my  daughter  should  die  than 
go  on  the  stage."  And  she  but  echoed  the  feeling  of  a 
large  percentage  of  mothers  throughout  the  country. 
Of  course  her  remark  was  based  upon  the  moral  side 
of  the  stage  question,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  her 
view  should  be  an  extreme  one,  since  the  stage  has 
Deen  the  avenue  to  disaster  for  many  a  young  girl 
whose  head  might  not  have  been  fatally  turned  had 
she  followed  some  other  less  perilous  path  in  life. 

But  the  stage  is  not  so  black  as  it  is  painted.  It  all 
depends  upon  the  girl,  after  all. 

We  are  too  apt  to  place  blame  where  it  does  not  be- 
long.   It  is  quite  as  reasonable  to  censure  a  bottle  of 
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champagne  for  being  palatable  and  tempting,  and  thus 
the  means  of  the  drinker's  downfall,  as  to  blame  the 
stage  itself,  because  upon  its  boards  a  girl's  feet  may 
trip  into  perdition.  The  drinker  should  know  when 
and  where  to  stop.  So  should  the  girl.  If  people 
haven't  the  strength  of  character  to  resist  what  is  bad, 
why  should  we  cry  out  loudly  against  the  existence  of 
privileges  which  they  insist  upon  abusing. 

True,  the  stage  is  a  place  of  many  and  powerful 
temptations.  It  necessarily  follows  that  the  weaker- 
principled  ones  yield  to  them,  while  those  with  stronger 
wills,  greater  refinement  and  self-respect  rise  superior 
to  them.  Human  nature  is  not  well  balanced,  as  a 
rule,  and  the  stage  offers  greater  opportunities  for  it  to 
go  astray  than  the  majority  of  other  pursuits.  One 
can  "point  with  pride"  to  names  innumerable  of 
women  who  are  an  honor  to  the  theatrical  profession 
both  as  actresses  and  as  women.  Mary  Anderson,  Ada 
Rehan,  Julia  Marlowe,  Maud  Adams,  Blanche  Bates — 
but  why  go  through  the  list?  What  women  has  done, 
woman  may  do.  A  good  pure  woman  will  remain 
good  and  pure  in  any  place  and  in  any  vocation.  A 
silly,  vain,  weak  woman  will  be  silly,  vain  and  weak 
always.  Your  daughter,  solicitous  mother— to  which 
class  does  she  belong?  If  virtue  be  as  inherent  in  her 
as  talent,  then  bid  her  go  upon  the  stage  secure  in 
both,  and  pray  for  her  artistic  success.  The  rest  will 
not  deed  praying  for  if  her  head  be  level. 

Nance  O'Neil  is  playing  a  week's  return  engage- 
ment at  the  California  Theater.  On  the  evening  of 
Thursday,  March  2nd,  "  Magda "  will  be  the  bill. 
Otherplays  in  her  repertoire  are  "East  Lynne,"  "Oliv- 
er Twist,"  "  Ingomar,"  "The  Jewess"  and  "Ca- 
mille."  Miss  O'Neil  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  promising  young  tragediennes  of  the  present  day. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  her  voice  has  suffered 
from  the  great  strain  put  upon  it  by  her  emotional 
work.  Her  vocal  chords  are  much  in  need  of  rest. 
The  feeling  that  her  huskiness  of  speech  is  painful  to 
her,  is  ever  in  the  mind  of  the  sympathetic  listener,  w  ho 
cannot  but  deplore  the  overwork  that  has  brought  about 
such  a  result.  Miss  O'Neil  is  sincere,  ambitious  and 
wonderfully  talented.    As  a  Californian  we  are  proud 


of  her  remarkable  advance,  but  must  caution  her— as 
one  always  cautions  a  precocious  child— against  too 
great  speed  in  the  race  for  laurels.  She  is  young,  and 
youth  is  ever  impatient  of  results. 

"  Madeleine,"  prettily  staged  and  well  sung,  will.be 
replaced  next  week  at  the  Tivoli  by  Offenbach's  "  La 
Belle  Helene."  The  choruses  at  the  Tivoli  were  never 
under  better  musical  control  than  now,  and  the  princi- 
pal roles  are  in  competent  hands. 

Last  Friday  evening  Treasurer  Louis  A.  Morgen- 
stem,  of  the  California  Theater,  was  tendered  a  testi- 
monial benefit.  I  was  denied  the  pleasure  of  being 
present,  owing  to  engagements  elsewhere,  but  I  hear 
that  all  the  rest  of  Mr.  Morgenstern's  friends  were  in 
evidence,  and  that  the  benefit  was  one  well  worth  hav- 
ing. The  Black  Patti  Troubadours  and  volunteer  art- 
ists were  on  the  program.  The  California's  treasurer 
has  been  identified  with  the  theatrical  business  for 
many  years,  and  grows  younger  every  day,  notwith- 
standing the  trials  of  box-office  life,  and  the  vagaries 
of  a  ticket-buying  public.  He  is  jolly  and  good-looking 
— but  then,  Mr.  Morgenstern  really  doesn't  deserve 
much  credit  for  these  last-named  characteristics.  He 
was  born  that  way,  and  it's  easy. 

The  Orpheum  makes  some  interesting  announce- 
ments for  the  month  of  March.  Beginning  with  the 
first  week  of  the  month,  there  are  no  less  than  six  new 
acts,  headed  by  the  famous  European  eccentriques ;  the 
Marco  Twins,  who  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  funny ; 
Percy  Honori,  a  musical  artist ;  another  European  im- 
portation, Francois  Nivens  and  his  troupe  of  acrobatic 
monkeys  and  clown  baboons  ;  Ola  Hayden,  the  popular 
contra-tenor  who  scored  such  a  hit  when  here  about 
one  year  ago  ;  the  Fortunis  Bros.,  novelty  comedy 
acrobats,  and  Hayden  and  Hetherton  in  a  new  comedy 
skit.  All  that  remains  of  the  previous  week's  bill  is 
Cora  Tanner  assisted  by  Louis  Massen,  the  Four 
Eddys  and  the  Hulines.  During  the  month  other  new 
features  arranged  for  are  :  The  Pantzer  Trio,  the  Gyp- 
sey  Quartette,  the  Dartos.  the  Sisters  Hengler,  the 
Troubador  Trio,  Marshal  P.  Wilder,  ths  Great  Kara, 
Josephine  Gassman.  J.  W.  Wmton  and  others. 

On  Monday,  February  27th,  "The  Girl  I  Left  Be- 
hind Me"  began  its  second  and  last  week  at  the  Alca/.ar. 
It  has  been  most  admirably  presented  by  a  strong  com- 
pany, and  the  scenic  effects  and  stage  settings  have 
been  of  unusual  excellence,  so  that  the  capacity  of  the 
house  has  been  severely  taxed.  Commencing  March 
6th,  "  A  Man  With  a  Past."  by  the  clever  authors 
Edward  and  Harry  Paulton.  will  hold  the  boards  at  the 
Alcazar  for  one  week.  It  is  a  three-act  farce,  unique 
and  decidedly  funny,  and  is  sure  to  be  well  received. 
It  w  ill  be  followed,  March  13th,  by  "  The  Social  High- 


wayman," the  novel  title  being  some  index  to.  the 
originality  of  the  play.  In  the  early  part  of  Mav  the 
Lewis  Morrison  season  opens.      THE  BOHLMIAN. 
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HOTELS  AND  RESORTS. 


Further  information  and  descriptive  pamphlets  xvitt 
he  furnished  without  eharge  by  "  THE  TRAVELER'S" 
RUREAU,  20  Montgomery  St.,  San  Franeisco.Cal. 

The  Rate  for  advertising  in  this  column  is  fifty 
cents  a  mouth  for  each  tine  if  taken  for  twelve 
months. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.— HOTEL  RAMONA; 
central,  first-class,  moJerate  rates,  new  sanitary 
plumbing,  electric  bells. 

OROVILLE,  CAL,  —UNION  HOTEL;  first- 
class  commercial  and  tourist  hotel,  $1.00  to  $2.50 
per  day. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  —LICK  HOUSE:  Conven- 
ient to  all  car  lines.  Modern,  newly  fitted.  Head- 
quarters for  mining  men  and  tourists.  G.  W. 
Kingsbury,  Manager. 

SANTA  MONICA, -THE  PAVILION;  Eckert, 
Hopf,  Proprietors.    Fish  dinners  a  specialty. 


THE 

TRAVELER 

For  '99 


WILL  BE  MORE 
INTERESTING 
THAN  EVER. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED 

EPITOME 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

AND  THE  WEST. 

Subscribe  Now 
$1.00  A  YEAR 

FOR  HEALTH  AND  STRENGTH 


J)amiana 
Bitteps. 


Naber,  Alfs  &  Brune,  Agents, 

323  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISlo. 


A  Refined  Cafe 

Cannot  he  found  every  plate.  There  is 
one  in  San  Francisco,  however,  where  you  can  take 
any  lady  and  he  assured  or 

GOOD  COMPANY. 
CHEERFUL  SURROUNDINGS. 
PROMPT  SERVICE  and 
EVERYTHING  GOOD  TO  EAT. 

Cafe  Zinkand, 


SPRBCKBLS  BUILDINC 


923=929  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

European  and  Eastern  Beers 
on  Draught. 

A  GOOD  FRENCH  DINNER, 

with  that  courteous  and  prompt  attention,  so 
necessary  to  your  enjoyment,  can  be  had  at 
reasonable  rates,  and  at  all  hours,  at  the 

POODLE  DOG  RESTAURANT, 
Mason  and  Eddy  Streets, 

Tel.  Main  420-  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

BLANCO  &  BRUN,  Proprietors. 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR 

THE  TRAVELER, 

$1.00  a  Year. 


SAMUEL   SODA  SPRIINQS. 


Sure  CURE  for  Dys- 
pepsia. Indigestion. 
Rheumatism  and  Cionsti- 
pation;  hot  mineral 
baths.  Napa  county, 
twenty  miles  from  St. 
Helena;  stages  leave  St. 
Helena  Monday.  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday  a  t 
12.  )o  p.  m.  Railroad 
fare  to  St.  Helena,  ¥2.05; 
stage  fare  to  Springs, 
$1.50.  Board  and  lodg- 
ing. $10.00  per  week. 
Telephone  connections. 
Address, 

J.  R.  nORRIS, 

Proprietor. 
NAPA  CO.,  CAL. 


California 
Limited 

Santa  Fe  Route 

to  Chicago 

fastest  regular 
train  ever  run 
across  the 
Continent. 


Connecting  Train  Leaves 
San  Francisco  at  5  P.  M.  Every 
SUNDAY,  TUESDAY, 
FRIDAY. 

Arrives  in  Chicago  at  9:52  A.  M. 
the  following  Thursday,  Satur= 
day  and  Tuesday  —  Arriving  in 
New  York  at  1:30  P.  M.  Friday, 
Sunday  and  Wednesday. 

Dining  Cars,  Buffet  Car,  Observ  = 
ation  Car  and  Electric  Lighted 
Sleeping  Cars. 


Every  Jay  in  the  year  Pullman  Palace 
Sleeping  Cars  and  Pullman  Tourist  Sleep- 
ins  Cars  leave  Oakland  Mole  for  Chicago 
and  the  Last. 


HAPVPV'Q  niMIMfi  ROOMYS  And  Lunch  Counters  offer  Good  Food, 
imiWLI  O    UllMnU    IWViTlO  Well  Cooked  and  Temptingly  Served ,  at 

REASONABLE  PRICES. 

TICKET  OFFICES:  628  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  and  1118  Broadway,  Oakland. 

JNO.  L.  TRUSLOW,  JNO.  J.  BYRNE, 


Uen'l.  Agbst  Passenger  Dept., 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Gen'l.  Passenger  Agent, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


VALLEY  ROAD. 

The  San  Francisco  and  San  Joaquin  Valley  Railway  Co. 

Trains  are  now  running  between  Stockton,  Fresno,  Hanford,  Visalia 
and  Bakersfield,  connecting  with  the  steamboats  of  the  California 
Navigation  and  Improvement  Co.,  leaving  San  Francisco  at  6  p.  m. 
daily,  excepting  Sunday,  and  Stockton  at  7:15  p.  m.  daily.  The  com- 
pany is  also  extending  its  line  between  San  Francisco  (Point  Richmond) 
and  Stockton  as  rapidly  as  practicable. 

For  time  table,  or  other  particulars,  please  address: 
JOHN  MOSS,  Traffic  Manager. 
General  Offices:  321  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Winter  Headwear 

Should  be  durable,  stylish  and  up-to-date. 
We  have  all  the  latest  shapes,  and  they 
tit,  too. 

A  guarantee  of  gentility  and  good  taste 
is  the  name  in  the  crown  of  vour  hat  of 

C.  HERRMANN  &  CO., 


328  KEARNY  STREET. 


San  Francisco. 


WHEN  LEAVING  THE  CITY  PLACE  YOl'R  VALUABLES  IN  THE 

Safe  deposit  vaults 

OF  THE 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK, 

N.  W.  Cor.  Bush  and  Sansome  Sts. 


Every  Possible  Safeguard 
to  Property. 

Reasonable  Rates, 

Prompt  Attention 
Office  Hours :  8  a.m.  to  6  p.  m. 


I  L.V  I  ML  ac,  as  private  Detective  under 


instructions.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Detective  Agency.  Indianapolis,  lnd. 


Universal 


W.  N.  SWASEY. 


MERCHANT 
TAILOR. 

Best  Workmanship.  Latest  fashions.  Perfect  Fit. 
Telephone  South  760      14:  Eddy  Street. 


Bonestell  &  Co. 


IMPORTERS  OF 
AND  DEALERS  IN 
ALL  KINDS  OF 


SOLE  AGENTS 
FOR  THE 
FAMOUS 


B  &  C  COATED 
BOOK  PAPERS 

IN  ALL  TINTS. 


Idling  SANSOME  STREET, 

tVM    tUO    Cor  Sacramento, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

"THE  TRAVELER" 
Is  printed  on  our  B  &  C  Coated  Paper. 


TalkSl^Good  Work. 

WE  PRINT  "THE  TRAVELER." 

Francis=Valentine 
Company, 


508 


CLAY  STREET, 

i:or.  sansome. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HOTEL  WANTED. 


Competent  and  responsible  party 
wishes  to  lease  good  hotel  in  the 
country. 

Address,  with  particulars, 

THE  TRAVELER, 

20  flontjromery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FOR  A 

DELIGHTFUL  OCEAN  VOYAGE 

TAKE  THE 

0.  R.  &  N.  Co's 
Steamers 


For  Portland  and  points  in 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
Montana  and  the  East. 

STEAMERS  SAIL  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 
EVERY  FIVE  DAYS. 


E.  C.  WARD,  General  Agenl, 
630  Market  Street,  San  FrandKO. 


GLIMPSES  OF  SONOMA  AND  MENDOCINO  COUNTIES. 


Anderson  Springs 

The  best  resort  for  health  and  pleasure.  The  only 
natural  mineral  steam  baths  in  Lake  County.  Only 
way  to  drive  the  Grippe  poison  from  the  system 
and  cure  permanently. 


Natural  hot  sulphur 
and  iron  Baths  for 
the  cure  of  Rheuma  = 
tism,  Dropsy  and 
Hemorrhoids. 


Board,  $8  to  $15.00  per  week.    No  extra  charge  for  baths. 
Telephone  connections. 

How  to  reach  the  Springs:  Take  Oakland  ferry  at  7:30  A.  \\. 
for  Calistoga,  distance  73  miles.  Arrive  at  10:40  for  lunch  ;  take 
stage  and  arrive  at  Anderson  Springs  at  4:00  P.M.,  distance  21  miles. 
Fare,  $8.00  round  trip  from  San  Francisco  ;  $4  50  one  way. 

Livery  Stables  at  Springs. 

Address  all  communications  to 

J.  ANDERSON,  Proprietor, 

Anderson  Springs,  Middletown,  Lake  Co.,  Cal. 


For  Health  or  Pleasure 
go  to  .... 


Highland  Springs  SSrJL 

in  America 


Lake  County,  Cal. 


^^HE  most  desirable  and  popular,  among  the  health  and  pleasure  resorts  in 
California.  Situated  but  a  short  distance  from  Clear  Lake,  amidst  the 
grandest  mountain  scenery,  at  an  altitude  which  insures  a  dry,  invigorating 
atmosphere,  HIGHLAND  SPRINGS  is  an  ideal  retreat  for  the  sick  and  the  pleasure 
seeker.  For  the  former  there  are  over  thirty  mineral  springs,  varied  as  to  their 
medicinal  properties.  For  the  latter  there  are  many  forms  of  enjoyment,  including 
lawn  tennis,  croquet,  billiards,  pleasant  walks,  delightful  drives,  excursions  on 
Clear  Lake  and  to  many  points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity,  fishing  and  hunting — 
the  mountains  and  canyons  abounding  In  large  and  small  game. 

One  of  the  many  advantages  of  Highland  Springs  is  its  central  location  and  ease 
of  access,  being  but  twelve  miles  from  Hopland,  on  the  California  Northwestern 
Railway,  from  which  point  one  of  the  best  stage-roads  in  the  United  States  leads 
through  magnificent  mountain  scenery,  twelve  miles,  to  Highland  Springs.  Private 
conveyances  can  be  had  to  the  Springs  from  its  splendid  livery  stables,  upon  appli- 
cation, for  persons  not  desiring  to  travel  by  stage. 

TERMS,  from  $10  to  $16  per  week,  according  to  rooms,  or  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  day. 


For  further  particulars  or  to  secure  rooms,  address 
J.  CRAIG,  Manager, 

Highland  Springs, 

Lake  County,  Cal. 

Highland  Springs  Mineral  Waters  on  sale  at 
AHRENS.  PEIN  *  BULLWINKEL,  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers.  620  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Routes  to  Highland  Springs. 

Take  Tiburon  boat  at  7:50  A.  M.  to  Hopland, 
thence  by  stage:  or  Southern  Pacific  to  Calis- 
toga, and  thence  by  stage 


Hotel  Rowardennan 


BEN  LOMOND,  CALIFORNIA 


WILL  OPE,\ 
ABOUT  .  .  . 
MAY  15th  .  . 


A  delightful  summer  resort,  three  hours  from  San  Francisco  on  the  Narrow 
Gauge  Railroad.  Round-trip  fare  $3.00,  good  for  six  months.  300  acres  of  pictur- 
esque scenery  divided  by  the  San  Lorenzo  River.  Fine  fishing,  bathing  and  driving ; 
billiards,  tennis,  bowling,  shuffle-board.  The  Hotel  is  only  9  miles  from  Santa  Cruz 
and  3  miles  from  Big  Trees.  Electric  lights,  splendid  table  furnished  from  home 
Hardens  and  dairy.    All  rooms  are  plastered  and  elegantly  furnished. 


SCENES  NEAR  HOTEL  ROWARDENNAN 

Further  information  and  printed  matter  can  be  obtaineJ 

at  the  office  of  THE  TRAVELER,  or  by  addressing 


W.  E.  VEAZIE, 

Manager  Hotel  Rowardennan,  Ben  Lomond,  Cal. 


The  Modern  High  Art  Illustrators 


OF  THE 


Pacific  Coast. 


M  0^  MARKET  ST. 

Cuts 


FOR  CATALOGUES, 
BOOKS,  SOUVENIRS, 
NEWSPAPERS, 
LETTER-HEADS,  ETC. 


WM.  V.  BRYAN,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 
eneral  Office,  20  Montgomery  Street,  Sao  Francisco,  Cat. 
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THE  TRAVELER'S  BUREAU, 

onducted  in  connection  with  The  Traveler,  will  furnish  without 
barge,  reliable  information  about  any  hotel,  summer  or  winter  resort, 
jilway  or  steamship  line,  country  lands,  guides,  etc.  Call  upon  or 
rite  to  us  at  any  time. 


Special  Notice.  No  employee  or  representative  of  The  Traveler 
>  empowered  to  request  transportation  or  contract  any  debts  on 
ccount  of  this  journal.    The  publisher  invariably  furnishes  letters 

er  his  own  signature  where  any  favor  or  concession  may  be  desired, 
0  that  those  granting  them  without  such  letters  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 


WE  are  just  beginning  to  realize  that  in  the 
attachment  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  our 
United  States  is  proving  a  greater  and  a  more 
xpensive  undertaking  than  we  at  first  realized.  It 
s  true  that  THE  TRAVELER  advocated  the  axiom, 
'  To  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils,"  and  we  still 
ielieve  in  this  principle,  but  we  did  not  calculate 
ipon  the  inertia  and  mismanagement  of  our  gov- 
rnment,  as  it  has  been  displayed,  in  the  accom- 
ilishment  of  this  end.  To  use  a  slang  expression, 
he  conquest  of  the  Spaniards  was  a  "  cinch," 
omparatively  speaking,  and  we  almost  uncon- 
ciously  drifted  into  the  belief  that  the  American 
rmy  could  conquer  in  short  order  so  small  and  so 
incivilized  a  country  as  the  Philippines.  Perhaps 
ve  could,  had  the  management  of  these  Islands 
>een  left  to  that  soldier  and  statesman,  Admiral 
Dewey,  without  the  possibility  of  interference  from 
he  powers  that  be  at  Washington.  The  action  of 
he  Commodore  at  Manila  reminds  us  of  the  history 
if  the  Rebellion,  when  the  splendid  army  of  Gen- 
:ral  McClellan  might  have  wiped  out  the  Con- 
ederacy  at  one  opportune  swoop,  and  thereby  saved 
housands  of  lives  and  billions  of  dollars.  On 
Way  1st,  following  the  memorable  battle  of  Manila 
3ay,  the  entire  Philippines  were  practically  within 
he  control  of  Dewey,  and  needed  but  two  con- 
litions  to  keep  them  there — immediate  naval  and 
and  reinforcements  and  a  diplomatic  handling  of 
he  insurgents.  Both  were  lacking,  and  in  spite 
)f  Dewey's  urgent  demands,  the  first  detachment 
)f  American  volunteers  did  not  reach  Manila  until 
learly  two  months  following  Dewey's  decisive 
victory.  In  the  meantime  politics  had  been  at 
work,  a  probable  breach  of  faith  made  with 
Aguinaldo  an  opportunity  for  arming  the  insurgent 
forces  until  it  ultimately  resulted  in  the  inevitable 
outbreak  that  is  now  costing  us  lives  and  dollars,  and 
unfortunately,  the  end  is  not  yet.  Indian  fighting, 
the  style  mostly  used  by  the  the  enemy,  is  the  most 
difficult  to  handle  and  the  longest  to  subdue.  It  is 
not  legitimate  warfare,  but  our  boys  cannot  dictate 


fairness  and  civilized  methods  to  a  band  of  savages 
like  the  Filipinos. 

In  our  opinion  it  will  be  many  months  yet  before 
these  insurgents  are  driven  from  the  last  tree  in  the 
jungle,  and  the  Lord  only  knows  the  cost  in  human 
lives  between  the  bullets  of  the  enemy  and  the  tropic 
climate  of  the  Philippines. 


UNLESS  all  signs  fail,  the  coming  resort  season 
will  be  the  best  we  have  experienced  for  many 
years,  and  in  consequence  the  owners  of  out-of- 
town  hostelries  should  feel  correspondingly  elated. 
There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  we  are  entering  an 
epoch  of  prosperity.  The  last  rains  in  California  came 
just  in  time  to  save  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
State,  and  there  now  seems  to  be  nothing  to  prevent  a 
genuine  loosening  of  purse-strings  all  along  the  line. 
An  index  of  the  pulse  of  the  amusement  loving  public 
was  but  recently  indicated  during  the  advent  of  the 
Ellis  Opera  Company  in  San  Francisco  for  a  period. 
The  advance  sale  of  seats,  amounting  to  about  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  was  nearly  two  and  one-half 
times  greater  than  the  palmiest  season  of  Adelina 
Patti  and  Colonel  Mapleson.  Californians  are  nat- 
urally a  pleasure-loving  people,  and  as  there  is  no 


expenditures  are  well  warranted  by  the  anticipated 
increased  patronage. 

THE  Works  and  Moorehouse  bills,  recently  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  California  and  soon  to 
become  laws  of  this  State,  seem  to  have  stirred 
up  the  press  at  home  to  a  most  interesting  extent. 
The  Works  bill  forbids  the  publication  of  cartoons 
and  even  of  photographs  without  the  written  consent 
of  the  subject.  The  Moorehouse  bill  is  designed  to 
definitely  locate  the  authorship  of  articles  reflecting 
upon  the  character  of  individuals  in  the  event  of  its 
proving  libelous  in  tone. 

The  Works  bill  is  an  unjust  measure  so  far  as  the 
forbidding  of  the  publication  of  portraits,  and,  according 
to  the  wording  of  the  act,  a  publisher  is  amenable  to 
the  law  even  though  the  person  whose  portrait  appears 
takes  no  offense  thereat. 

The  Moorehouse  act  must  needs  fail  of  its  object  for 
the  argument  has  elsewhere  been  ably  presented  that 
a  newspaper  article  may  really  be  written  by  several. 
The  author's  original  copy  may  be  so  modified  or 
added  to  by  the  time  it  passes  the  editorial  sanctum 
that  he  would  hardly  know  it  himself.  The  man- 
aging editor  and  the  proprietor  are  alone  responsible 
for  published  articles,  for  they  not  only  dictate  the 


I  hT  Kn*m  Wrot  .  Kamtffltf,  T>nn. 


place  in  the  world,  perhaps,  offering  so  great  a  variety 
of  health  and  pleasure  resorts,  the  exodus  to  the  in- 
terior is  very  large.  Many  of  our  best  resorts  have 
made  extensive  improvements  and  additions  during  the 
early  spring  months,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  their 


policy  but  pass  upon  every  article  of  moment  before 
it  goes  to  the  press. 

We  do  not  believe  the  cartoon  bill  will  stand  a  test 
case  in  the  courts.  It  is  a  form  of  restricting  liberty  by 
bridling  the  press  and  is  in  conflict  with  the  constitution. 
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EXTENSION  OF   GOLDEN  GATE  PARK. 

His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  delivered  an  address  not 
many  evenings  since,  before  the  Real  Estate  Associa- 
tion of  San  Francisco,  setting  forth  his  reasons  for 
urging  the  extension  of  the  pan-handle  of  Golden  Gate 
Park.  After  noting  that  the  suggestion  to  extend  the 
Park  to  Van  Ness  Avenue  was  not  a  new  idea,  he  tells 
us  that  artists  and  architects,  owners  of  fine  carriages 
and  blooded  horses,  are  almost  a  unit  in  favor  of  this 
improvement.  The  beautiful  landscape,  with  its  trees 
and  flowers,  its  meandering  walks  and  drives,  was 
pictured  in  fitting  language,  setting  forth  the  benefits; 
the  pleasure  and  pride  of  the  whole  people  in  having 
the  entrance  to  our  unrivaled  pleasure-ground  brought 
into  the  center  of  the  city,  and  so  easy  of  access,  that 
the  poor  would  be  able  to  enjoy  its  beauties  on  foot, 
without  being  taxed  a  double  carfare  to  and  from  a 
days'  outing ;  all  of  which  was  listened  to  with  inter- 
est, and  the  argument  that  there  would  be  much  of 
artistic  beauty  for  our  people  to  be  proud  of,  was  gen- 
erally concurred  in. 

The  average  citizen  has,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  a  taste  for  the  beautiful,  but,  unlike  his 
wealthy  neighbor,  his  indulgence  is  measured  by  the 
cost.  He  may  be  capable  of  a  full  enjoyment  of  a 
lovely  panorama,  dotted  with  myriads  of  costly  vehicles, 
horsemen  and  wheelmen  whirling  from  side  to  side 
over  the  smooth  roadways,  whose  borders  are  covered 
with  plants  of  variegated  hues,  making  a  great  throng 
of  human  life,  that  would  call  forth  expressions  of  ad- 
miration, were  it  not  that  the  stern  reality  of  the  bur- 
den of  the  purchase  price  is  too  forcibly  in  evidence. 

The  taxpayer  of  San  Francisco  is  content  with  the 
present  liberal  boundary  of  our  parks.  The  city  has 
been  particularly  generous  in  providing  the  one  unri- 
valed Golden  Gate  Park  of  more  than  one  thousand 
acres.  It  has  also  scattered  within  its  borders  many 
beautiful  little  gardens  that  invite  the  people  of  all 
sections  to  loiter  within  the  influence  of  the  fragrant 
foliage.  These  little  parks  have  nearly  all  been  re- 
claimed and  beautified  at  considerable  expense,  afford- 
ing excellent  play-grounds  for  children  and  their 
attendants,  as  well  as  pleasure-spots  for  those  whose 
tastes  lead  them  to  saunter  or  rest  within  their  limits. 
Where  in  these  United  States  can  be  found  a  greater 
acreage  (in  proportion  to  population)  devoted  to  public 
parks  than  we  already  have  in  this  city?  There  has 
been  no  stinted  hand  in  providing  pleasure-grounds  for 
a  population  larger  in  numbers  than  will  be  reached  for 
many  generations  to  come. 

Then  why  should  the  taxpayer  be  called  upon  to 
shoulder  a  burden  of  not  less  than  Six  millions  of  dollars, 
(and  he  may  be  assured  that  he  will  not  be  let  off  for  a 
much  less  sum ),  for  a  luxury  that  he  already  possesses 
in  abundance?  After  portraying  the  beauties  of  this 
addition  (which  is  not  denied)  one  cogent  reason  for  this 
heavy  outlay  is  offered :  that  the  property  along  the 
line  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and,  therefore,  should  be  condemned, 
while  it  is  cheap. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  the  promoters  of  this  scheme 
that  the  owners  of  property  in  the  district  made  their 
purchases  and  improvements  on  the  same  grounds  and 
hopes  that  actuated  the  buyer  in  more  favorable  locali- 
ties? Is  it  a  fair  proposition  to  take  advantage  of  the 
depression  in  real  estate  to  force  the  owners  thereof  to 
part  with  their  holdings,  against  their  wish,  at  the 
lowest  point  of  a  market  that  has  been  shrinking  in 
value  for  six  or  seven  years?  Why  should  those  citi- 
zens be  subject  to  this  loss  for  a  totally  unnecessary 


investment,  and  why  should  the 
holders  of  Market  Street  realty 
(that  has  steadily  maintained  its 
high  price  throughout  the  long 
period  of  stagnation)  be  so  eager 
to  wrest  from  others  their  hold- 
ings that  ( during  these  hard 
times)  have  lost  more  than  one- 
half  their  earning  capacity? 

Again,  another  argument  in 
favor  of  this  project  is  that  future 
generations  will  pay  the  expense. 
The  people  of  this  city  have  been 
thoroughly  educated  up  to  the 
methods  of  political  financiers.  They  have  no  faith 
in  the  economical  disbursement  of  public  funds,  the 
wasteful  and  outrageous  management  of  municipal 
affairs,  coupled  with  large  deficits  by  retiring  boards, 
for  many  years  past,  has  impressed  the  public  mind 
with  the  conviction  that  city  officials  are  not  to  be 
trusted  in  the  expenditure  of  such  vast  sums.  Year 
after  year  schemes  of  one  sort  or  another  are  brought 
forth  to  deplete  the  treasury  of  the  city,  and  the  taxpayer 
is  called  on  to  furnish  the  funds.  These  heavy  drafts 
on  the  purse  strings  of  the  community  are  continually 
on  the  increase,  until  it  has  reached  the  colossal  sum  of 
$7,000,000  yearly,  wrested  from  the  people.  And  what 
do  we  see  in  return  ?  Waste,  and  generally  bad  govern- 
ment, a  large  army  of  extravagantly  paid  officials 
steadily  increasing  in  numbers,  and  decreasing  in 
efficiency. 

With  the  experience  of  the  past,  can  the  people 
afford  to  indulge  in  an  unneeded  luxury  of  such  magni- 
tude, at  such  enormous  cost,  that  the  rich  may  have 
smooth  carriage-roads  from  their  mansions  to  this 
addition  to  the  already  spacious  and  matchless  Golden 
Gate  Park? 

The  community  should  beware  of  the  line  promises 
and  beautiful  pictures,  as  drawn  by  the  promoters  of 
this  scheme.  They  have  been  tricked  too  often.  The 
remembrance  of  the  proposed  cost  of  the  New  City 
Hall  at  $1,503,000  is  still  fresh  in  our  minds,  and  espe- 
cially is  it  impressed,  as  we  look  on  that  ungainly  mass  of 
brick  and  mor- 
tar, after  the 
expiration  of 
more  than  one 
quarter  of  a 
century,  we 
look  on  this 
unfinished  pile 
at  a  cost  of 
$6, 000,000. 

It  should  not 
be  forgotten 
that  to  the  first 
cost  of  this  pro- 
posed  exten- 
sion of  Golden 
Gate  Park  is  to 
be  added  the 
constant  and 
fixed  charge  of 
interest  on  the 
bonds.amount- 
ing  to  nearly 
one-quarter  of  I 
a  million  dol- 
lars annually, 
together  with 
the  expense  of 

maintenance,  which  added  to  the  present  cost  of  the 
care  of  our  Golden  Gate  Park  of  $260,000,  and  we 
have  a  yearly  expenditure  of  about  $600,000  or  $700,- 
000  to  keep  in  good  condition  these  artistic  pleasure- 
grounds. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  is  a  costly  indulgence, 
and  the  taxpayers  of  this  city  are  not  in  the  mood  to 
participate  in  this  luxury  at  such  enormous  cost. 

There  are  other  projects  that  would  recommend  them- 
selves to  the  city  authorities,  in  that  they  would  bring 
a  revenue  instead  of  an  outgo,  as  this  Park  Extension 
will  do.  With  but  a  small  outlay  the  City  Hall  and 
Hall  of  Justice  could  be  lighted  by  the  use  of  their  own 


machinery.  The  New  City  Hall  has  a  well  of  water 
beneath  the  structure  that  is  of  ample  capacity  to  sup- 
ply all  its  needs,  and  yet  the  city  is  paying  large  sums 
for  both  light  and  water.  The  influence  of  our  city 
authorities  could  be  exerted  with  profit  to  the  whole 
community  in  urging  a  material  reduction  in  port 
charges,  and  thus  aid  the  commerce  of  the  port. 

The  above,  with  many  other  plans,  if  carried  out, 
would  be  of  substantial  benefit,  and  if  the  expenditure 
of  the  large  sums  that  are  already  drawn  from  the  peo- 
ple every  year  would  be  disbursed  in  a  business  way, 
our  city  would  soon  show  the  march  of  improvement  in 
the  substantial  progress  of  the  times.  But  it  appears 
to  be  the  curse  of  the  age  that  the  enormous  sums  of 
money  the  taxpayers  have  willingly  contributed  to  the 
public  fund  should  not  have  been  judicially  disbursed, 
and  that  the  numerous  calls  now  being  made  for  better- 
ments should  not  have  been  furnished,  and  thus  keep 
pace  with  the  age  of  progress? 


THE  CANNED  ROAST  BEEF. 

The  second  act  in  the  drama  of  the  army  scandal  is 
now  on  the  stage,  with  the  whole  people  for  an  audi- 
ence. The  testimony  produced  has  brought  to  light  a 
system  of  shameful  favoritism  that  is  deserving  of  the 
severest  punishment. 

The  two  wings  in  this  controversy  are  bitter  in  their 
efforts  to  defeat  the  other.  The  political  side  with  the 
mighty  backing  of  high  officials  are  prolific  in  the  intro- 
duction of  evidence  that  did  not  hear  of  complaints 
against  the  beef  furnished  the  troops.  But  the  evi- 
dence of  the  men  in  the  field  who  were  compelled  to  use 
this  nauseating  article  have  had  their  day  in  court 
The  plain  and  simple  testimony  of  these  men,  is  enough 
to  convince  the  most  sceptical,  that  the  war  department 
is  fully  responsible  for  the  disgraceful  treatment  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  field— in  the  camps— and  in  the  hospitals. 

Thissecond  court  of  inquiry  has  (possibly  unwillingly) 
uncovered  some  of  the  methods  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  that  brings  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  citizen  who 
has  a  love  of  country.  He  shudders  at  the  thought  that 
the  strong,  healthy  and  patriotic  men,  whose  response 
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to  the  call  of  the  nation  was  so  spontaneous,  should 
have  been  fed  on  such  vile  stuff,  and  through  the  issu- 
ance of  this  unfit  ration,  brought  disease  and  death  to 
thousands  of  the  flower  of  the  army. 

That  there  was  a  full  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
this  food  on  the  part  of  commanding  officers  is  evident 
by  the  continuous  complaints,  but  the  glitter  of  gold 
lace  and  brass  buttons  had  obscured  their  vision  in 
every  direction,  and  yet  the  people  are  asked  to  believe 
that  the  War  Secretary,  with  his  brilliant  staff,  were 
fully  awake  to  the  conditions,  and  with  a  superabund- 
ance of  talent  were  always  ready  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  army  in  the  field. 
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MUSHROOM  GATHERING   ON  THE 
MISSION  HILLS. 

JENNIE  HUNT 

USHROOMS  are  in  season.   So  is 
the  family  that  will  persist  in 
getting  ill,  and  oft  times  dying, 
by  reason  of  eating  poisonous 
fungi  masquerading  under  the 
guise  of  its  innocent  relative, 
5>   the  much  abused  mushroom. 

There  are  many  persons 
^  who  would  not  eat  a  mush- 
room for  any  consideration, 
so  great  is  their  dread  of  the 
delicious  fungi.  They  imagine  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  detect  the  poisonous  from  the  non-poisonous. 

My  small  nephew,  Jack,  was  my  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend  on  a  mushroom  gathering  tour  the  other  day, 
during  which  I  learned  several  things  that  I  did  not 
know  about  this  springtime  delicacy. 

*****  * 

Where  are  we  going  to  now  ?  "  I  inquire  as  we 
step  from  a  Castro-street  car  at  the  southerly  terminus  • 
3f  the  line  on  Twenty-sixth  Street. 

Straight  ahead,"  replies  Jack,  ' '  right  up  the  hill  ; 
'taint  nothin'  at  all.    Just  follow  me." 

He  starts  off  sturdily,  I  close  at  his  heels.  But  more 
than  once  1  am  obliged  to  breathlessly  remind  him  that 
I'm  neither  kith  nor  kin  to  the  goats  that  browse  upon 
the  steep  and  rocky  hillside,  as  I  climb  slowly  behind 
him  to  the  top  of  the  ridge. 

The  grassy  slopes  up  here  are  snugly  sheltered,  and 
are  dotted  just  now  with  boys  and  girls  who  are  strag- 
gling slowly  over  them  in  search  of  mushrooms.  Tin 
cans,  splint  baskets  and  paper  bags  are  the  receptacles 
n  vogue.  Some  are  half  full,  but  in  others  a  few  lone 
dainties  rattle  around.  One  boy  carries  his  empty 
basket  upon  his  head.  He  tells  us  he  hasn't  had  any 
luck  all  morning;  says  he  doesn't  care  anyhow.  "  I 
don't  like  mushes  ;  its  gran'fader  sends  me  after  them, 
an'  the  ol'  man'll  only  swap  'em  off  fer  whisky." 
So  he  trots  around  whistling,  with  his  nose  in  the  air 
and  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  A  very  small  but  ex- 
tremely energetic  girl  darts  about  with  birdlike  swift- 
ness. She  seems  to  have  an  instinct  for  mushrooms. 
Her  big  basket  is  almost  full.  The  other  children  de- 
clare that  she  has  cleaned  up  the  hillside,  that  they 
can  hardly  find  a  mushroom  anywhere.  I  ask  her  how 
can  she  use  up  so  many,  and  she  says,  "  Mommer 
trades  'em  off  at  the  fruit  store.  Last  week  we  got  a 
box  of  apples  an'  some  sweet  pertaters  for  'em,  an' 
she's  goin'  to  trade  what  I  got  now  for  lots  o'  things, 
an'  I'm  to  have  some  oranges,  too,  'cos  I  got  the 
mushes."    No  wonder  that  she's  such  a  little  hustler. 

We  leave  the  boys  and  girls,  and  hurry  toward  the 
inyon,  for  Jack  fears  that  some  wandering  marauder 
will  find  out  his  "  dandy  "  place,  and  strip  it  bare  be- 
fore we  get  there.  A  barbed  wire  fence 
looms  in  sight.  I  try  to  climb  it,  th 
try  crawling  through  it,  as  dim 
won't  go,  and  get  caught  in  the 
wire.  Of  course  my  blue  serge  skirt 
suffers  a  large  three-cornered  tear. 
Meanwhile  poor  Jack  is  dancing 
around  like  a  parched  pea  on  a 
shovel.  He  declares  that  he  sees 
a  woman  making  straight  for  his 
"  dandy  "  place.  He  implores  me 
to  "  Never  mind  that  tear,  you 
can  mend  it  when  you  get 
home.  Do  come  along,  auntie, 
there  won't  be  a  mushroom  left; 
I  know  there  won't."  I  tell 
him  to  go  ahead  and  not  wait  for  me.  He  takes  me  at  my 
word  and  rushes  off,  leaving  me  to  get  down  the  precipi- 
tous hillside  as  best  I  can.  1  find  that  getting  down  into 
the  canyon  is  worse  than  climbing  up  the  hill.  The 
footing  is  so  insecure  and  the  mosses  and  grass  so 
damp  upon  the  rocks,  that  my  descent  is  a  series  of 
wild  slides,  and  I  shriek  in  terror  as  the  big  and  little 
boulders  break  loose  while  I  tumble  over  them,  and  then 
they  go  crashing  and  dashing  ahead  of  me  into  the 
creek  below.   At  last  1  strike  a  narrow  cattle-trail  and 


follow  its  winding  way  downwards.  My  troubles,  I 
hope,  are  over,  but  alack  and  alas!  1  turn  around  a  rocky 
corner  and  come  face  to  face  with  a  big,  red  cow.  She 

stares  at  me  in  mild  surprise,  but  I  why  1  simply 

yell  for"  Jack  !  Ja-a-c-k ! !  Ja-a-ck  ! ! !  "  until  my  voice 
breaks  in  a  terrified  wail  and  I  can  yell  no  more.  What 
matters  it  that  she  has  only  one  sharp  horn,  and  that  a 
short  one  ?  Silhouetted  against  the  gray  sky  she  looks 
as  big  to  me  as  the  biggest  elephant  that  ever  ate 
peanuts,  and  when  little  Jack  rushes  to  my  rescue  and 
chases  her  along  the  trail,  he  seems  as  brave  and 
dauntless  as  did  his  namesake,  the]  giant-killer,  in  my 
fairy  days  of  years  ago. 

''Why,  auntie,"  says  the  hero  as  the  red  cow 
returns  to  the  company  of  her  sisters,  her  cousir.3  and 
her  aunts  in  the  near  pasture,  "  I  didn't  think  you'd 
be  so  scared  of  a  poor  old  cow." 

I  ignore  this  remark,  for  I  see  a  great,  snow-white 
mushroom.  I  am  excited.  1  rush  at  it.  It's  the  first 
one  that  I've  ever  discovered,  and  Jack  laughs  up- 
roariously as  1  carefully  and  tenderly  remove  from  its 
earthy  bed  a— puff  ball.  We  reach  the  ' '  dandy  "  place, 
and  find  an  old  woman  in  possession.  She  has  made 
a  grand  clean-up  of  everything  in  sight  and  Jack's  jaw 
drops  as  he  stares  at  her  ruefully.  But  a  bright  idea 
strikes  him,  and  he  whispers  to  me,  "  Maybe  she'd 
sell  us  some  if  you  ask  her  to,  'cos  1  don't  know  any 
other  place  to  get  'em,  even  if  we  walked  all  day." 

Acting  on  this  suggestion,  and  to  pave  the  way,  I 
remark  to  the  old  dame  that  it's  very  chilly  in  the  can- 
yon. Doesn't  she  find  it  so  ?  She  grunts  ungraciously. 
Is  it  yay  or  nay  ?  1  go  to  the  point  next  time.  I  say, 
' '  Gracious,  goodness  !  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
all  those  mushrooms?"  "Sell  'em,  av  coorse,"  she 
replies  in  a  sour  voice,  rather  astonished  at  my  question. 
''Can  you  spare  me  fifty  cents'  worth?"  I  ask 
meekly.  "  Shure  an'  1  can,  but  how'll  yeh  carry 
'em  ?"  Jack  produces  the  paper  bags  and  she  fills  them 
to  their  capacity.  The  half  dollar  puts  her  in  a  better 
humor,  and  after  eyeing  us  both  suspiciously  as  she 
tucks  the  money  away  in  an  un-get-at-able  pocket,  she 
consents  to  unbend  from  her  mood  and  volunteers  some 
information.  "  Yis  ma'am,  that's  what  I  gits  so  many 
for.  I  sells  'em  in  all  the  big  markets  in  the  city. 
They  pays  the  best  prices ;  sometimes  it's  five  cents 
a  pound  I'll  git,  an'  thin  agin  if  they're  a  bit  scarce, 
it'll  be  eight  or  ten  cents.  Round  the  hollydays, 
Christmas  and  New  Year's,  I  got  as  high  as  twenty 
cents  a  pound  ;  but  now  all  the  kids  of  the  coontry  do 
be  after  'em,  and  that  makes  'em  chape,  too  chape. 
Bad  luck  to  the  brats,  ses  meself,  it's  nothin'  but  a 
worrit  they  are,  anyhow." 

Sighing  wearily,  she  sets  her  basket  upon  a  table 
rock,  and  begins  to  rearrange  the  mushrooms.  "  These 
big  uns,"  she  explains,  "grows  mostly  where  the  grass 
is  long  an'  the  place  shady,  but  the  buttons  is  the  best  ; 
they  tell  me  in  the  markets  that  the  high-toned  people 
alius  wants  'em.  It  takes  me  most  all  day  to  fill  me 
baskit,  an'  it  houlds  only  twelve  pounds,  so  there 
ain't  a  fortune  to  be  made  at  gatherin'  up  mush- 
rooms ;  an'  its  cold  wurk,  an' toilsome  backbreakin' 
wurk  for  an'  old  woman  like  me.  If  me  old  man 
was  alive  now,  the  Lord  be  good  to  him,  I 
wouldn't  have  to  trot  aroun'  the  hills  an'  canyons 
to  root  a  lew  cints  from  the  groun'  like  the  pigs 
of  Drogheda.  Shure  it's  me  own  horse  an' 
d  be  drivin'  an'  I'd  chase  iviry  one  of 
them  dirty  little  spalpeens  from 
the  coontry,  so  I  would." 

Here  Jack  whispers  to  me 
on  the  quiet  that's  she's 
"  nutty,"  and  offers  her  half 
his  lunch,  which  he  had 
squeezed  into  his  pockets ;  I 
give  her  half  of  mine.  She  accepts,  but  to  our  surprise 
she  puts  it  all  into  her  basket  instead  of  eating  it  with 
us.  The  ghost  of  a  smile  lightens  up  her  face  as 
she  says  in  explanation,  "  I'm  takin'  this  grub,  home 
to  Teenie,  an'  may  Heeven  rest  yer  souls,  ses  meself, 
for  bein'  so  kind." 

She  draws  her  worn,  shabby  little  shawl  closer  about 
her  sour  old  face,  and  resolutely  braves  the  nipping 
wind  that  comes  through  the  canyon,  leaving  Jack 
and  me  to  wonder  who  ' '  Teenie  "  is. 


We  struggle  across  the  creek,  and  I  give  my  shoes 
a  mud  bath  ;  then  we  straggle  through  a  promising 
wheat-field,  and  gain  the  county  road. 

"  Been  m ushroom in',  ain't  you  ?  "  says  the  car  con- 
ductor to  Jack.  "  Had  good  luck,  too,  I  can  see,"  he 
added,  glancing  at  the  well-tilled  bags.  But  Jack  and 
I  glance  at  each  other  guiltily. 


DEFECTS  IN  OUR  JURY  SYSTEM. 

If  our  jury  system  were  so  changed  that  a  majority 
could  render  a  verdict,  litigation  would  be  lessened  by 
nearly  one-half,  and  the  expenses  to  litigants  and  the 
taxpayers  correspondingly  decreased.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  a  majority  should  not  rule  in  juries  as  well  as 
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in  Congress,  Legislatures  and  all  deliberative  bodies. 
The  axiom,  "  the  majority  should  rule,"  is  a  principle 
of  democratic  government,  and  the  basis  of  our  consti- 
tutional liberty.  This  system  would  lessen  crime,  and 
more  speedily  bring  criminals  to  justice,  for  a  stubborn 
or  prejudiced  juror  often  hangs  the  jury  instead  of  the 
criminal.  The  jury  might  be  increased  to  fifteen,  or  even 
twenty-five  members,  and  still  the  costs  would  be  less, 
for,  ordinarily,  half  of  the  important  cases  are  mistrials, 
brought  about  by  a  friendly  or  bribed  juror.  In  addi- 
tion, this  would  have  the  effect  of  lessening  litigation 
by  making  corruption  more  difficult. 

The  laws  being  made  mainly  by  lawyers,  it  is  only 
natural  that  they  should  obscure  them  with  dubious 
constructions  and  technicalities,  or  words  of  doubtful 
meaning,  so  as  to  make  work  for  the  large  and  growing 
profession  or  trade ;  Law,  as  practiced  now,  being 
more  of  an  expert  trade  than  a  profession.  A  technical 
error  should  be  corrected  by  the  judge,  and  not  afford 
grounds  for  setting  aside  a  verdict  or  an  appeal.  If  a 
builder  make  a  small  error  in  the  construction  of  a 
house,  he  does  not  tear  down  the  building  and  begin 
again  from  the  foundation.  He  would  be  considered 
insane  if  he  did.  Yet,  a  verdict  is  set  aside,  or  a  new 
trial  ordered,  because  the  records  do  not  show  that  the 
prisoner  was  in  court  when  the  verdict  was  rendered, 
when  every  officer  in  the  court,  and  the  attorneys, 
know  that  he  was  present.  Another  "  fatal  error  "  is  in 
the  omission  of  technical  requirements  in  summoning  a 
juror ;  yet  the  juror  is  in  court  and  serves  on  the  jury. 
These  unimportant  omissions  should  be  corrected  by 
the  judge,  without  interfering  with  the  trial.  Often 
they  are  purposely  made  by  attorneys. 

George— Papa,  I  want  you  to  buy  me  a  drum  like  all  the 
other  boys  have. 

Father-  -No,  you  would  make  too  much  noise.  There 
would  be  no  living  in  the  house  with  you. 

George — But,  papa,  I  promise  really  and  truly,  I  won't 
beat  it  only  whenjyou  are  asleep. 
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IDN1GHT;  and  the  full  Cuban 
moon,  shining  with  glorious  bril- 
liancy ,  floats  high  above  the  feathery 
palms  and  glossy-leaved  orange  trees, 
from  among  which  flash  out  the 
white  walls  and  broad,  breezy 
piazzas  of  old  Rafael  Mariscal's 
almost  princely  home. 

Dark  and  deserted  it  appears  to- 
night, however;  for  Senor  Rafael, 
a  most  rabid  Royalist,  and  high  in 
favor  with  the  Madrid  government, 
has  been  called  away  to  Havana  to 
confer  with  the  Governor-General  on  some  important 
matter;  and  the  crafty  old  fox,  fearing,  as  he  has 
claimed,  treachery  in  his  own  household,  has  forced 
his  lovely  young  daughter,  the  Senorita  Gloria,  to 
accompany  him. 

"  Caramba !"  Senor  Rafael  has  growled.  "  There 
is  no  trusting  a  woman.  Do  I  not  know  that  she 
would  give  her  pretty  eyes  for  that  young  traitor, 
Valeriano  Genovar?  Yes.  And  who  can  say  if  she 
were  left  here  that  she  would  not  presently  have 
Gomez's  entire  ragamuffin  crew  feasting  like  lords 
under  the  roof  of  her  loyal  old  father,  Rafael  Mariscal ! 
No,  no  ;  she  stays  not  here  when  I  am  absent ;  she 
goes  with  me." 

Hence  this  darkness  and  silence ;  this  air  of  loneliness 
and  desertion ;  these  doors  tightly  sealed ;  these  win- 
dows illuminated  only  by  the  trembling  beams  of  the 
broad,  tropic  moon. 

But,  stay  —is  no  one  really  here  ?  What  dim-flitting 
shape  appears  yonder,  stealing  with  hushed  footfalls 
toward  the  house  under  the  gloom  of  the  encompassing 
trees  ? 

Closely  beneath  a  certain  window  on  the  right  of 
the  entrance  the  figure  comes  to  a  halt.  A  flicker  of 
moonlight  plays  across  a  dark,  daring,  poetic  face,  now 
lifted  expectantly.  A  low,  soft,  tremulous  note,  bird- 
like, musical— evidently  a  signal— floats  out  on  the 
stillness. 

The  signal,  however,  brings  no  response.  A  full 
minute  passes,  and  Valeriano  grows  restless.  A  second 
and  louder  call  cuts  the  air,  and  then  presently  a 
third.    Still  there  is  no  reply. 

"Strange,"  murmurs  the  young  man,  uneasily. 
"  Does  she  not  hear  me?  Can  she  have  fallen  asleep 
while  waiting  ? " 

He  moves  back  a  few  steps  from  beneath  the  win- 
dow, his  face  still  uplifted,  when  a  soft,  pattering  rush 
of  feet  behind  him  causes  him  to  start  and  wheel. 

"Ho!"  he  half  whispers,  "Is  it  you,  Carlos, 
my  boy  ?" 

"Carlos"  is  a  huge  Cuban  bloodhound  which  has 
come  racing  out  of  the  thickest  shadows  of  the  grove, 
and,  with  a  low,  joyous  whine,  throws  himself  upon 
the  young  man's  chest,  twisting  his  long,  lithe  body 
in  a  very  ecstacy  of  canine  delight.  Valeriano  laughs 
softly. 

"There,  there,"  he  says,  "  enough  of  your  caresses, 
boy.    Where  is  your  mistress  ?" 

Carlos  drops  his  great  forepaws  from  the  young 
man's  shoulders,  utters  a  low  ' '  Wuff !  "  possibly 
meant  as  a  grunt  of  disgust,  and  looks  up  with  soft, 
humid,  adoring  eyes,  wagging  his  tail  violently. 

Valeriano  gives  an  involuntary  start;  he  has  caught 
sight  of  some  small  white  object,  fastened  by  a  ribbon 
around  the  hound's  muscular  neck. 

Hastily  untying  the  ribbon,  he  finds  the  object  to  be 
a  folded  slip  of  paper  upon  which  a  woman's  trembling 
hand  has  hurriedly  traced  the  following  words: 

"  Valeriano  mio,  our  foes  surround  you.  The  grove  is  now 
surrounded  by  Fonseca's  cavalry.  As  you  love  me,  make 
no  effort  to  escape.  Your  life  hangs  by  a  thread.  Leave 
all  to  me.   Thine.  GLORIA." 

With  a  muttered  exclamation,  Valeriano  tears  the 
paper  into  tiny  bits  and  presses  them  into  the  earth 
beneath  his  heel.  Then  lifting  the  silken  ribbon,  which 
exhales  a  faint  perfume,  to  his  lips,  he  conceals  it  upon 
his  person,  murmuring; 
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"  Has  it  come  then,  so  soon?  Am  1  to  die  like 
a  rat  in  a  trap  with  the  work  for  Cuba's  freedom 
scarcely  begun  ? " 

Stooping  down,  he  takes  the  great  head  of  the 
hound  between  his  two  palms.    As  the  large,  soft 
eyes  raise  themselves  to  his,  he  speaks  softly,  rapidly: 
"  Back  to  your  mistress,  Carlos.   Away  with  you, 
my  boy ! " 

The  well-trained  animal  wheels  and  is  off  like  a  shot. 
He  has  scarcely  disappeared,  however,  when  Valeriano 
catches,  at  some  distance  off  to  his  right,  a  faint  sound 
like  the  clank  of  metal,  quickly  followed  by  a  loud, 
stern  command  in  Spanish  : 

"Adalante,  solados  !  We  have  him  now.  If  he  offers 
to  resist,  shoot  him  down  like  a  dog!" 

A  cold  smile  curls  Valeriano's  firm  mouth.  He  hes- 
itates a  moment,  his  finger  on  the  trigger  of  a  revolver 
he  has  taken  from  his  hip;  then  he  flings 
both  that  and  his  cartridge  belt  into  a 
rose  thicket  near,  and  folding  his  arms 
across  his  chest,  stands  calmly  waiting. 

Simultaneously  the  silence  is  broken 
by  the  heavy  throb  of  galloping  hoofs;  and  from 
every  side,  starting  into  view  as  if  at  the  wave  of  an 
enchanter's  wand,  dim  horsemen  come  spurring  fur 
iously  forward  as  if  intent  upon  riding  the  young 
Cuban  down. 

A  little  in  advance  of  this  rapidly  closing  circle  rides 
one  toward  whom  Valeriano  has  turned  almost  instinct- 
ively. Clothed  In  the  uniform  of  a  colonel,  his  right 
hand  gripping  the  pommel  of  his  drawn  saber,  he  checks 
his  powerful  steed  so  close  to  the  immovable  young 
Cuban  that  when  the  fiery  animal  flings  his  head  im- 
patiently aside,  the  foam  from  his  open  jaw  falls  in 
heavy  flakes  upon  Valeriano's  shoulder. 

"Surrender,  dog  of  a  spy!"  cries  this  formidable 
trooper,  harshly. 

Valeriano  looks  up  into  the  black-bearded  dark  face, 
with  its  grimly  set  mouth  and  glittering  black  eyes, 
smiling  contemptuously. 

"  For  whom  do  you  take  me,  Senor?  "  he  asks. 
For  an  answer  the  Spaniard,  comprehending  with  a 
sweep  of  his  hand  three  of  the  men  drawn  up  before 
him,  cries  sternly  : 

"  Seize  him,  you,  and  search  him  well.  Juan,"  he 
says,  turning  to  a  fierce-looking  cavalryman  beside  him, 
"  take  six  men  as  a  tiring  party  and  stand  them  in  line 
facing  yonder  tree."  Then,  with  a  smile  of  sinister 
meaning,  "  We  shall  have  use  for  them  presently." 

These  orders  are  quickly  obeyed,  the  three  cavalry- 
men first  addressed  springing  from  their  saddles  and 
beginning  a  close  search  of  the  unresisting  prisoner. 

Systematic  as  it  is,  however,  coat,  vest,  and  boots 
being  removed  In  their  eager  quest  for  letters  or  im- 
portant papers,  Ihey  find  nothing,  and  shortly  so  report 
to  the  Colonel. 

1 '  Demonio ! "  is  his  growling  response.  ' '  The  knave 
has  swallowed  whatever  papers  of  an  important  char- 
acter he  had  with  him,  no  doubt.  After  all,  what  does  it 
matter  ?  We  waste  time.  ( iood,  Juan,  are  you  ready  ?  " 
"  Si,  Senor,  Coronel." 

"  Then  to  the  tree  with  him,  men— to  the  tree  !  " 

The  silent  circle  of  horsemen  opens,  and  two  stalwart 
troopers,  leading  Valeriano  between  them,  move  with 
measured  steps  toward  the  tree  in  question. 

It  stands  in  a  broad,  open  space  in  the  full  light  of 
the  meridian  moon— a  tall  and  slender  palm-tree,  facing 
which,  at  about  twenty  paces  distance,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  evil-visaged  Juan,  waits  the  firing  party, 
cold-eyed,  statuesque,  impassive  as  iron. 

Valeriano  reaches  the  palm  and  turns  to  face  these 
men,  his  executioners. 

He  does  not  look  at  them,  however.  His  eyes,  sud- 
denly dilating  with  joyous  amazement,  seem  gazing  into 
the  depths  of  space.  A  close  observer  might  have  seen 
his  lips  move,  and  ears  preternaturally  keen  have  caught 
the  almost  voiceless  words: 

"  Where  is  she?  I  hear  her  voice— it  bade  me  hope 
— told  me  that  deliverance  was  at  hand." 

Colonel  Fonseca  takes  out  his  watch. 

"  One  minute  to  make  your  peace  with  God,"  he 
says.    "Time  enough  if  well  employed,  Genovar." 

A  strange  smile  flits  across  the  prisoner's  lips.  It  is 
his  only  response. 


Fonseca  closes  his  watch  with  a  snap. 
"  The  time  is  up.    Ready,  men." 
The  short  cavalry  guns,  glimmering  blue  in  the  moon- 
light, spring  to  the  men's  shoulders. 
"Aim  !  " 

Eyes  hard  and  pitiless  flash  along  the  leveled  barrels. 

Fonseca  opens  his  lips  to  speak  again,  but  a  sudden 
stir  among  the  horsemen  on  his  left  checks  him,  and 
out  into  the  moonlight  and  up  to  his  side  rides  a  slender, 
graceful,  radiant-eyed  young  creature,  at  sight  of  whom 
Valeriano  starts  and  crimsons  like  some  emotional  girl. 

"A  boon,  Senor  Coronel,"  says  the  young  eques- 
trienne, in  a  soft,  sweet,  agitated,  voice.  ' '  I  would  speak 
with  the  prisoner  a  moment  before  he  dies." 

Fonseca  bows  low. 

"  I  regret  to  see  you  here,  Senorita,"  says  he.  "1 
would  gladly  have  spared  you  this  pain." 

"  Si,  Senor?  Then  you  will  the  more 
readily  grant  my  prayer.     I  ask  but  a 

moment,  and  " 

She  has  turned  her  lovely  brunette 
face  partly  away  from  him  toward  the 
prisoner.  As  she  does  so,  the  Spaniard  sees  her  start 
and  her  countenance  change  marvelously. 

"Oh!"  is  her  breathless  cry.    "Is  yonder  man 
your  prisoner,  Senor  ?  " 

Fonseca  stares  at  the  flushed,  glad  face  she  has 
flashed  upon  him  in  a  wonder  that  borders  on  stupe- 
faction. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  he  says,  mechanically. 
"  Pray,  what  do  you  mean?" 

A  little  low  laugh  bubbles  over  the  girl's  rosy  lips. 
She  has  again  turned  her  eyes  on  the  prisoner.  At  the 
same  moment  he  raises  his  bent  head  and  their  glances 
meet  full. 

Fonseca  looks  quickly  from  one  to  the  other.  There 
is  no  light  of  recognition  in  the  face  of  either.  Is  this 
a  bit  of  clever  acting  ?  Fonseca's  face  darkens  with 
angry  bewilderment. 

"  Come,"  he  growls.  "  What  silly  trifling  is  this? 
Is  not  yonder  man  Genovar,  the  spy?" 

The  glorious  eyes  that  have  been  regarding  Valeriano 
so  coldly,  turn  upon  him,  a  sparkle  of  scornful  amuse- 
ment  in  their  sibylline  depths. 

"Ask  papa,  Senor  Coronel.  It  was  he  who  brought 
you  here.   Surely  he  ought  to  know." 

She  touches  the  bridle-rein  with  one  little  gauntleted 
hand,  and  moves  slowly  away,  leaving  him  staring  after 
her  with  a  frown  like  midnight. 

"Is  it  true  ?"  he  mutters.  "Senor  Mariscal  can 
have  no  wish  to  deceive  me.  But,  maldito !  where 
is  he  ? " 

His  fierce  and  wandering  glance  singles  the  old  man 
out,  seated  upon  his  iron  gray  horse,  only  a  few  steps 
distant  from  where  Gloria  has  checked  her  own  steed. 
Mariscal's  white  head  is  bent  slightly  forward,  and 
Fonseca  can  see  that  he  is  gazing  with  curious  intent- 
ness  at  the  prisoner. 

"  Well,  senor,"  he  says,  urging  his  horse  to  the  old 
man's  side,  "  we  have  him  safe,  you  see." 

Mariscal  looks  around  at  him  strangely. 

"  That  is  not  the  man,"  he  says,  with  peculiar  dis- 
tinctness. 

The  Spaniard  stares.  There  is  a  singular  far-off  look 
in  the  speaker's  face  which  surprises  him  scarcely  less 
than  his  words. 

"  Then,"  he  demands,  "  who  in  the  fiend's  name  Is 
he,  old  man  ?  " 

The  baffling  stillness  that  has  fallen  like  a  gray  veil 
over  the  other's  face  seems  to  deepen. 

"  His  name  is  Ramon  Lacerda.  I  have  but  a  pass- 
ing acquaintance  with  the  young  man,  but  this  I  can> 
say  :  so  far  from  being  an  enemy  of  Spain,  he  is  one 
of  her  most  loyal  sons." 

"Caramba!  Old  man,  are  you  lying  to  me  ?  Listen. 
Not  more  than  three  hours  ago  you  met  me  just  outside 
Havana.  You  wish  me  to  return  with  you  in  haste. 
You  have  just  found  a  note  dropped  in  the  road  by  your 
daughter.  It  is  from  the  rebel  spy,  Genovar.  He  asks 
Senorita  Gloria  to  meet  him  here  in  the  grove  at  twelve 
to-night.  You  show  me  the  note.  I  turn  back  with 
you.  We  reach  here.  I  station  my  men.  We  see  a 
man  whom  you  point  out  as  Genovar  walk  into  the 
trap  set  for  him.  We  wait  but  a  few  minutes  when  we 


lose  in  and  capture  him.  What  then  ?  Maldito  !  He 
s  not  the  man!  Why?  I  have  made  no  mistake.  Is 
le  not  the  person  you  pointed  out  to  me,  old  man?" 

Fonseca  glares  at  the  planter  as  he  speaks,  but  Mar- 
seal's  face  is  averted,  else  Fonseca  could  not  fail  to  see 
pon  every  working  and  ghastly  feature  the  reflection 
if  an  inward  struggle  as  mysterious  as  it  is  frightful. 

"  1  was  mistaken,''  he  says,  with  a  pallid  smile. 
'  We  saw  the  man  at  some  distance,  and  I  was  de- 
eived  by  a  chance  resemblance." 

Fonseca  flings  out  a  sonorous  Spanish  oath.  In  his 
soul  he  believes  Mariscal  is  lying;  but  how  to  prove 
t?  With  a  baffled,  beaten  air,  he  looks  about  him. 
suddenly  his  lowering  face  brightens. 

'  Did  you  not  say  " —  pointing  to  a  lank,  tawny 
x>dy  lying  with  its  huge  head  between  its  paws  close 
:o  where  Gloria  is  sitting  on  her  restive  little  Andalu- 
,ian— "  that  yonder  hound  was  given  the  Senorita 
loria  by  Genovar  ? " 
"  Yes." 

A  sinister  smile  reveals  the  Spaniard's  glittering 
teeth. 

' '  The  hound,"  he  says,  ' '  should  know  his  old  mas- 
ter.   Demonio!    Let  us  see." 

With  a  word  to  his  horse,  he  moves  to  Gloria's  side, 
backs  a  few  paces,  and  with  the  hound  lying  now 
directly  in  front  of  him,  calls  to  the  prisoner: 

'  This  way,  my  man,  1  would  speak  with  you  a 
moment." 

The  cold,  scornful  eyes  of  the  young  Cuban  glitter 
across  the  space  between  them  into  his.  No  one  sees 
the  icy  moisture  that  has  broken  out  upon  his  brow, 
nor  hears  the  few  low  words  of  prayer  whispered 
through  his  shut  teeth.  With  his  head  proudly  lifted, 
a  stately  and  imposing  figure,  he  comes  slowly  forward. 

Is  it  the  effect  of  the  moonlight,  or  have  Gloria's  lips 
grown  suddenly  ashen  ?  At  what  is  she  gazing  so  in- 
tently with  that  strange,  blind,  piteous  stare  ?  Ah,  well 
it  is,  with  the  red  blood  starting  from  her  cruelly  bitten 
under  lip,  that  no  one  is  watching  her  now. 

What  is  this  soft  thumping  sound  now  distinctly 
audible  to  the  intense  stillness?  It  is  the  tail  of  the 
great  bloodhound  beating,  beating,  beating  on  the 
ground  behind  him.  Louder,  louder  it  grows  with 
every  step  of  Valeriano's  advance. 

Yes,  this  dumb  friend — this  innocent  dog  Judas  is 
about  to  betray  his  master.  He— 

No — stop— see  !  He  is  rising  to  his  feet.  The  hair 
upon  his  neck  is  beginning  to  bristle.  His  tail  stiffens. 
"  Caramba  !  "  mutters  the  amazed  Fonseca. 
Valeriano  is  still  slowly  advancing,  a  deep  flush 
colors  his  face  for  an  instant,  and  then  dies,  while  from 
the  throat  of  the  dog  now  fronting  him  with  open  red 
jaws  and  dripping  fangs,  comes  a  thunderous  growl. 

A  few  steps  nearer.  The  hound's  eyes  glare  like 
living  coals. 
The  ominous 
rumble  in  his 
throat  grows 
fiercer.  With 
a  slow, crouch- 
ing movement 
he  glides  for- 
ward, gather- 
ing himself  for 
a  spring  Va- 
leriano stops. 

"  Is  it  your 
wish,  Senor," 
demands  h  e , 
"that  this 
brute  should 
tear  me  to 
pieces  ?  "  A  summer  home  on 

"  Caramba  !"  snarls  Fonseca.  "  I  care  little— I.  But 
you  are  free.  Vaya!  Away  with  you  !  " 
"  Gracios,  Senor,"  is  Valeriano's  quiet  reply. 
He  turns  on  his  heel,  and  Fonseca,  bestowing  no 
further  notice  upon  him,  gives  to  his  troop  a  few  rapid 
words  of  command.  Not  one  syllable  does  he  address 
to  Mariscal.  He  does  not  even  glance  toward  him,  as 
bowing  with  Castilian  courtesy  to  Gloria,  he  places 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  men  and  goes  thundering 
away  into  the  white  splendor  of  the  tropic  night. 


"Ho,  Senor  Coronel  !  My  daughter— see  !  "  cries 
Mariscal's  voice  after  him,  but  Fonseca  does  not  hear, 
and  it  is  Valeriano,  not  he,  who  catches  the  sinking 
figure  of  the  half-swooning  girl,  as  with  a  faint  cry  she 
reels  in  the  saddle  and  falls  backward. 

"  Gloria  !  "  he  murmurs,  hoarsely. 

The  dark  lashes  rise  fiutteringly  from  the  great,  glow- 
ing eyes.  With  a  supreme  effort  she  throws  off  the 
deathly  faintness  that  has  crept  over  her,  and  smiles 
up  into  his  face, 
every  feature  quiv- 
ering with  angelic 
tenderness. 

"  Valeriano,"  she 
whispers,"  you  are 
saved." 

"  Yes,"  he  re- 
plied, his  voice 
breaking, ' '  and  by 
you,  b  el  o  v  e  d  ," 
while  old  Mariscal 
stands  staring  at  the  two  like  one  in 
some  strangely  bewildering  dream. 

"  Carajo,"  he 
growls,  "  is  it 
worth  while  longer 
to  struggle  against 
the  inevitable  ?  I 
think  I  have  been 
bewitched.  What 
power  was  it  that 
forced  me  to  lie  for 
yonder  young  rebel, 
and  compelled  even 
that  dumb  brute 
to  come  to  his  aid  by  turning 
so  savagely  against  him  ?  " 

Will  Mariscal  ever  be  able  to 
answer  those  questions?  In  those 
lovely  mystic  eyes  of  his  heroic 
young  daughter  sleep  occult  powers 
too  deepfor  the  old  man's  fathoming. 

But  love  will  find  a  way,  even  in  this  prosaic  end 
of  the  century.  And  the  divine  passion  is  sometimes 
as  mysterious  as  it  is  divine. 


N  THE  SIERRAS 


THE  TALE  OF  A  CAT  THAT  CAHE  BACK. 

ELAINE  HOLLIS. 

He  was  that  most  friendless  of  all  four-footed  objects, 
nobody's  cat. 

' '  What  shall  we  name  him  ? "  said  Louise,  who  had 
discovered  him  sitting  dejectedly  on  the  back  door-step, 
blinking  in  the  sunlight  and  looking  like  a  veritable 

tramp  of  his 
species.  "  A 
pretty  name 
doesn't  seem 
app  rop  riate, 
does  it  ? " 

And  in  truth 
it  did  not.  He 
had  never  been 
a  handsome 
specimenof  his 
race,  and  his 
lack  of  natural 
beauty  was  not 
improved  by 
emaciation  and 
mud.  He  had 
plainly  emana- 
tiif.  klamatb  river.  (e(j   from  the 

gutter ;  but  after  a  brief  family  consultation  we  agreed  to 
ignore  his  birth  and  breeding,  and  formally  adopt  him. 

"What  shall  we  name  him  ?"  reiterated  Louise, 
who  owned  a  large,  thriving  assortment  of  pets  with 
unimpeachable  pedigrees,  and  who  had  christened  each 
one  with  a  high-sounding  title;  "he  must  have  a 
name,  you  know,"  she  added  gravely. 

"  Destitute,"  suggested  Fdna,  whose  fertility  of 
ideas  was  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  family. 
"  I'm  sure  that  would  be  appropriate  enough." 
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"It's  an  adjective,"  objected  Louise,  who  prided 
herself  upon  her  grammar.  "We  ought  to  select  a 
noun." 

"Never  mind,"  replied  Edna,  "it  answers  his 
description,  anyhow." 

It  was  thus  that  Destitute  acquired  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name.  For  some  time  we  despaired  of  ever  being 
able  to  fatten  him.  His  appetite,  however,  was  aston- 
ishing, and  we  weighed  him  carefully  each  day,  much 
to  his  disapprobation.  We  fitted  up  sleeping  accom- 
modations that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  cat  of  far 
more  social  distinction  than  he  and  did  our  best  to  spoil 
him.  But  Destitute  was  not  ungrateful.  Every  morn- 
ing we  washed  and  bandaged  one  of  his  feet,  which 
was  badly  hurt  when  he  came  to  us,  and  he  would  rub 
his  head  affectionately  against  the 
arm  of  his  nurse. 

As  time  went  on,  Destitute  be- 
came  a  valued   addition  to  the 
household.  He  cleared  the  barn  of 
mice  and  developed  much  intelli- 
gence.    At  first  we  feared  that  Ben 
Butler  would  object  to    him,  in 
which  case  his  days  under  our  roof 
would  have  been  most  unhappy 
ones.    Ben  was  our  first  love,  a 
great,  shaggy  dog,  so  called  be- 
cause of  his  peculiar  optics,  and  whose  only  fault 
was  a  natural  jealousy  of  all  newcomers,  but  in  this 
instance  he  showed  more  charity  than  we  had  given 
him  credit  for. 

As  Destitute  grew  older  he  out- 
lived all  resemblance  to  his  former 
self.  His  name  seemed  a  travesty. 
He  had  become  so  fat  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year  that  we  were  com- 
pelled to  deny  him  his  favorite 
dishes  and  put  him  on  a  strict 
regimen,  the  object  of  which  he 
could  not  appreciate. 

"  We  don't  want  you  to  have 
the  gout,  you  lazy  thing,"  said 
Louise  playfully  one  evening  when  Destitute  left  his 
allowance  untasted,  and  rubbing  his  head  against  her 
dress  indicated  as  emphatically  as  a  cat  could  that 
he  wanted  a  new  bill  of  fare.  "  Beggars  shouldn't 
be  choosers,  Destitute.  We  know  what's  best  for 
you.   Don't  ask  for  anything  better,  sir." 

And  he  never  did.  I  have  always  contended  that 
he  felt  insulted  at  Louise's  humiliating  allusion  to  his 
former  circumstances,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  he 
disappeared— for  disappear  he  certainly  did,  as  myster- 
iously as  he  had  come. 

"  You  might  have  known  better,"  sobbed  Edna  one 
day  to  Louise.  "  You  think  that  just  because  he  was 
a  cat  he  had  no  feelings." 

"Oh,  he'll  come  back,"  replied  Louise,  bravely. 
"  He  had  too  much  sense  to  mind  a  little  thing  like 
that." 

But  one  night  I  found  Louise  crying  in  her  sleep. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  I  asked,  awakening  her. 

"  I  dreamed  about  poor  Des,"  she  answered  tear- 
fully. "  He  had  a  tin  can  tied  to  his  tail  and  came 
back  as  thin  as  he  used  to  be." 

Her  prophecy  was  partly  fulfilled.  One  stormy 
evening,  about  three  months  afterward,  we  heard  a 
scratching  sound  at  the  kitchen  door.  Louise  flew  to 
open  it. 

It  was  our  prodigal  cat,  the  ghost  of  his  former  sleek 
self.  As  he  limped  slowly  into  the  warmth  and  made 
his  way  toward  his  old  favorite  nook  behind  the  stove, 
there  was  a  family  sensation. 

He  was  badly  injured  and  in  spite  of  our  care,  died 
two  days  afterward.  But  to  the  last  he  tried  to  express 
his  affection  by  rubbing  his  head  against  the  folds  of 
our  gowns. 

We  buried  him  in  a  wooden  box  at  the  end  of  the 
garden.  Ben  Butler  eyed  the  proceedings  with  great 
interest  and  from  that  day  to  this  has  been  a  self- 
appointed  body-guard  for  poor  Destitute's  grave.  He 
gently  but  firmly  keeps  that  part  of  the  garden  free 
from  all  invaders.  Who  shall  say  that  dogs  are  with- 
out human  attributes  ?  And  who  can  deny  their 
subtle,  even  if  dumb,  intelligence? 
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GATEWAYS  AND  GARDENS  OF  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

WALTER  J.  KENYON. 

AN  FRANCISCO  is  a  tum- 
ble of  hills  like  the  sea  in 
theafterway  of  a  storm. 
There  is  only  one  other 
considerable  place  like  it 
in  the  United  States;  that 
is  Kansas  City.  But  the  latter 
has  less  of  abandon  in  her  dim- 
ples and  has  not  the  vast  mar- 
ine in  view  from  every  ridge. 
The  distinctively  American  city  must  be  level,  or 
nearly  so.  We  are  such  terrific  believers  in  ' '  the  shortest 
line  of  resistance  "  that  ups  and  downs  in  the  daily 
beat  are  intolerable  in  our  civilization.  Nevertheless,  for 
once,  here  in  the  Coast  metropolis,  nature  has  staked 
herself  an  enduring  claim,  and  we  may  bide  her  or  go 
hence,  as  we  elect. 

Nob  Hill  is  a  site  worthy  a  western  Gibraltar.  On 
three  sides  the  city  spreads  so  far  below  that  its  rum- 
ble is  scarcely  heard. 

The  moguls  of  the  early  days  selected  this  eminence 
whereon  to  raise  their  palaces,  and  there  are  probably 
only  two  other  places  in  the  world  where,  in  equal 
area,  are  displayed  an  equal  wealth  in  residential 
structure. 

The  most  notable  of  the  great  edifices  are  the  Hop- 
kins-Searles  and  the  Stanford  mansions.  Together  they 
occupy  an  entire  block— a  remarkable  block  from  the 
surveyor's  standpoint,  for  a  horizontal  line  cannot  be 
laid  anywhere  upon  it,  and  no  two  of  its  corners  are  at 
the  same  level. 

The  illustrations  will  show  the  buttressed  walls,  the 
maze  of  gardens  and  terraces  that  make  up  the  exterior 
of  these  noble  properties,  and  some  views  within,  also, 
that  fulfill  the  promise. 

The  interest  in  the  block  does  not  lie  chiefly  in  its 
regal  aspect  nor  in  its  picturesqueness,  but  in  the  fact 
that  both  of  these  holdings  have  been  handed  over  by 
their  late  owners  to  the  people  of  California,  each  be- 
coming a  university  property. 

The  Mark  Hopkins  house  was  given  some  five  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Edward  F.  Searles  jointly  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  and  its  affiliated  school,  the  San 
Francisco  Society  of  Fine  Arts.   The  Stanford  residence 


dying  resolve  and  the  spontaneous  pompadour,  and  to 
watch  him  finally  slide  into  his  neighbor's  lap,  sex  not 
considered.  To  speak  in  the  phrases  of  yesterday's 
journalism,  "We  were  once  a  tenderfoot  ourselves." 

Whatever  offense  the  urban  hills  may  maintain 
against  American  prose,  they  have  a  sterling  virtue 
that  shall  endure  forever.  It  is  that  they  balk  the 
housebuilder  and  latterday  "architect"  in  his  hab- 
itual mode :  the  turning  of  the  place  into  approved 
featureless  barracks.  San  Francisco  must  be  lastingly 
original  in  its  ensemble,  and  each  of  its  houses  must 
speak  for  itself  as  an  individual.  In  the  major  spread 
of  the  city  no  two  dwellings  do, 
or  can,  present  exactly  the  same 
facade,  nor  the  same  interior. 

The  charm  of  the  hill  city  is 
expressed  nowhere  else  so  well 
as  in  its  garden  effects.  Up  a 
steep  way  one  courtyard  appears 
terraced  above  its  neighbor  and 
in  its  turn  is  overlooked  by  the 
next.  The  whole  series  most 
often  walled  and  buttressed 
above  the  street  in  an  almost 
religious  promise  of  endurance. 
And  crowding  over  one  coping 
stone  comes  a  horde  of  nastur- 
tiums,  delightfully  unkempt, 
shouting  their  yellow  and  green 
from  blocks  away.  Possibly 
next  door  an  equal  riot  of  mar- 
guerites, thriving  marvelously 
in  these  winds  of  the  west  sea  ; 
or  overhead,  that  sweetest  of  all 
garden  trees,  the  pepper,  that  can 
teach  the  willow  how  to  weep. 

The  "flower  in  the  crannied 
wall  "  is  everywhere,  and  knows  no  seasons.  In  these 
parts  December  is  young  as  June.  The  perpetual  smile 
of  the  year  is  monotonous,  if  anything.  The  saving 
phase  of  climate  is  the  stark  seawind,  local  to  these  parts, 
bringing  that  stimulus  needful  to  commercial  life  and 
softening  the  sun  heat  just  to  the  edge  of  geniality. 

The  best  garden  and  gateway  effects  are  seen  in  the 
older  corners  of  town,  developed  before  the  contractor 
evolved  himself  and  before  the  conscious  pursuit  of  the 
picturesque  set  in.  When  Mammon  goes  a-wooing, 
the  tableaux  are  pretty  sure  to  be  maudlin.  No  man 
can  ever  make  a  decent  joke  on  purpose,  nor  a  poem 
for  pelf,  reckoned  beforehand. 

The  illustrations  have  been  selected 
neither  to  trumpet  the  aforesaid  maudlin 
aspects  of  wealth  nor  to  serve  as  modern 
real  estate  blandishments.  They  show, 
for  the  most  part,  middle  class  homes, 
rarely  of  recent  building,  and  mostly 
monumental  of  a  time  when  this  life  was 
slow  and  sweet,  and  loved  of  the  sky  and 
flowers,  as  George  William  Curtis  would 
surely  have  liked  it.  And  the  greatest 
solace  is  that  these  old  buttressed  walls 
and  terraced  gardens  will  stand  for  long 
years  to  come— monitors  of  the  dream 
days  that  were  before  trade  was  all  in  all. 
For  no  man,  I  deem,  will  ever  essav  for  coin 
or  renown  to  level  the  enduring  mountain 
face  that  walls  the  Golden  Gate. 


California.  Especially  characteristic  of  the  valleys 
are  the  oaks.  "  Chaparral  "  is  a  name  given  by  the 
Spanish  to  the  dense  undergrowths  that  occur,  of 
manzanita,  chamiso,  oaks  and  thorny  plants,  forming 
an  almost  impenetrable  thicket. 

CONQUERING  THE  FILIPINOS. 

"  It  is  onething  to  permit  an  inferior  number  of  alien 
races  to  reside  in  the  midst  of  our  own  people;  it  is  a 
wholly  different  thing  to  govern  ten  millions  of  divers 
Asiatic  races,  who  form  well-nigh  the  entire  population 


IT  A  STREP  WAY. 


of  tropical  islands  more  than  ten  thousand  miles  from 
our  shores,"  says  an  old  soldier  in  the  Outlook. 

"  Our  war  with  Spain  began  without  any  relation 
to  the  Filipinos.  As  a  rightful  act  of  war  our  fleet 
destroyed  a  Spanish  fleet  in  Manila  Harbor,  and  aided 
by  our  troops,  gave  us  control  of  both  city  and  harbor. 
But  we  have  no  possession,  or  control,  of  the  remain- 
der of  Luzon,  or  of  any  other  of  the  group,  except  small 
Corregidor,  in  the  entrance  to  Manila  Harbor. 

' '  How  can  our  act  of  war  as  to  the  fleet,  harbor,  and 
city  of  Manila  impose  upon  us  any  duty  to  conquer 
the  remainder  of  Luzon  and  the  other  islands,  and 
their  millions  of  people. 

"  Does  our  history  indicate  that  we  shall  succeed 
as  the  guardian  and  ruler  of  subject  races  ?  Do  not  gen- 
erations of  misrule  of  American  Indians,  and  years  of 
carpet-bag  control  of  our  own  South,  tell  of  our  incapa- 
city for  such  duties  ? 

"  While  at  peace  with  other  nations  we  shall  find 
ample  trouble  within  the  islands.  A  careful  study  of 
their  trade,  and  of  the  necessary  expense,  will  show 
that  each  year  we  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  out  many 
millions  of  dollars  more  than  we  can  possibbly  receive 
from  them. 

"When  our  war  began  I  told  my  friends  that 
our  military  and  naval  success  would  be  speedy;  that 


has  recently  been  added  by  Mrs.  lane  Lathrop  Stanford 
to  the  great  endowment  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr., 
University. 

It  is  said  that  cable  traction  for  street  railways  found 
its  earliest  field  in  this  zig-zag,  delightful  city;  and 
it  promises  to  hold  its  place  here  until  the  end  of  human 
time,  or  until  the  aerial  problem  is  solved  and  we  have 
real  and  true  "  air  lines."  The  cars  go  creeping  up  the 
steeps  like  strange,  persistent  bugs,  or  clamoring  down 
with  eternity  surely  at  the  base,  in  all  appearance.  It 
is  no  small  pleasure  to  watch  the  lately  arrived  tourist 
on  his  initial  slide  down  one  of  these  moderate  preci- 
pices;  to  watch  the  growing  pallor,  the  hard  lines  of 


It  mav  not  be  generally  known  that 
the  entire  number  of  species  of  flora  in 
California  is  estimated  at  2500.  Theforesls 
of  the  Sierra  have  the  largest  trees  in  the  world, 
unsurpassed  in  grandeur.  There  are  many  coniferous 
trees  in  the  densely  wooded  portions  of  the  State. 
The  sugar  pine  is  conceded  to  be  the  finest  of  the 
pines,  sometimes  reaching  three  hundred  feet  in 
height,  usually  along  the  Sierra.  Their  cones  are 
of  enormous  size.  The  nut  pine  is  characteristic  of 
the  Sierra  foothills,  as  is  also  the  black  oak.  At  an 
elevation  of  from  3000  to  5000  feet  are  found  the  pitch 
pine,  sugar  pine,  white  cedar  and  Douglass  spruce. 
Higher  still  are  the  firs  and  tamarack  pine.  The 
Sequoia  Gigantea  is  between  40CO  and  7000  feet  in  ele- 
vation.   The  elm,  hickory  and  beech  are  not  found  in 
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we  should  easily  dispose  of  Spain.  But  I  added, 
'  Our  troubles  will  begin  when  we  end  with  Spain.'" 


WITCHES  AND  WITCHCRAFT  OF  THE 
PRESENT  DAY. 

G.  WHARTON  JAMES. 

HE  majority  of  Americans  think  the 
days  of  witchcraft  and  hangings, 
burnings  and  punishments  therefore, 
at  least  in  the  United  States,  are 
long  past.  Rut,  like  many  other 
popular  and  prevalent  notions,  this 
is  completely  an  error.  During  the 
past  few  years  1  have  been  present 
at  several  trials  of  witches  and  wiz- 
ards. In  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
aye,  in  California,  Nevada,  and  a 
number  of  other  States,  a  profound 
belief  in  witchcraft  still  exists. 
Among  all  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  especially  among  the  Indians,  charms 
to  protect  them  from  the  evil  influences  of  these  dread- 
ful "  powers  of  darkness  and  the  air  "are  as  common 
as  hats  among  Americans.  In  other  words,  there  is  not 
an  individual  who  is  not  afraid  either  of  being  be- 
witched or  taken  for  a  witch  or  wizard. 

Two  years  or  so  ago,  at  Zuni  in  New  Mexico,  died 
Wewa,  the  priestess  of  a  sacred  shrine,  a  woman  of 
great  influence  among  these  primitive  pueblo  people. 
In  this  ancient  city  of  Zuni  there  is  a  certain  priesthood 
known  as  the  ' '  Priesthood  of  the  Sacred  Bow,"  a  kind 
of  religious  and  military  organization,  whose  priests  and 
members  are  the  dominating  influences  of  the  city. 
The  three  chief  priests  of  this  organization,  Nauche, 
Nemosi  and  Haytotsi,  doubtless  feeling  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  their  people  another  proof  of  their  power, 
and  the  watchful  care  they  constantly  exercised  on  their 
behalf,  announced,  on  the  death  of  Wewa,  that  her 
demise  was  the  result  of  witchcraft.  Immediately  the 
swarthy  men  and  dusky  women,  the  youths,  maidens, 
and  even  the  children  were  full  of  excitement  and  curi- 
osity, not  unmixed  with  a  great  deal  of  alarm  as  to  who 
the  witch  could  be,  and  who  would  next  be  the  victim 
of  her  wicked  and  cruel  arts.  Wewa  dead  through 
witchcraft?  Then  why  not  set  to  work  to  find  out  the 
witch,  and  severely  punish,  if  not  kill  her?  And  who 
could  do  that  work  so  well  as  the  chief  priests  of  the 
Order  of  the  Sacred  Bow  ?  This  was  exactly  what 
Nauche  wanted,  and  he  and  his  fellow  priests  soon  let 
it  be  known  that  they  were  on  the  track  of  the  dreadful 
creature  whose  arts  had  slain  Wewa. 

Among  other  people  in  the  pueblo  lived  a  poor  old 
woman  named  Melita,  and  having  no  powerful  friends 
to  protect  and  care  for  her,  it  was  not  a  difficult  matter 
for  Nauche  and  his  fellow  priests  to  convince  the  other 
members  of  the  Order  of  the  Sacred  Bow  that  she  was 
the  guilty  wretch.  In  the  dead  of  night  poor  Melita 
was  secretly  summoned  to  the  underground  ceremonial 
chamber — the  Kiva — of  the  priesthood,  and,  fearful  and 
trembling,  was  questioned  as  to  how  she  had  secured 
the  death  of  Wewa. 

In  vain  she  protested  her  innocence.  In  vain  she 
asked  Nauche,  Nemosi  and  Haytotsi  why  she  was  ac- 
cused. The  only  answer  she  could  get  was  that  she 
had  long  been  suspected,  and  now,  "Those  above" — 
the  gods  of  the  Zuni— had  told  them  that  she  was 
guilty.  She  denied  having  done  a  thing  to  injure  any- 
one, and  then  Haytotsi  fell  upon  her,  stripped  her 
almost  naked,  and  both  with  fists  and  a  club  beat  her 
black  and  blue  until  she  sank  insensible  to  the  ground. 

Then  they  knew  she  was  guilty  !  If  she  had  endured 
the  beating  without  injury,  that  would  have  been  proof 
sufficient  that  she  was  a  witch,  and  yet,  because  she 
could  not  endure  it,  had  not  "  Those  above  "  forsaken 
her? 

Then  the  people  of  the  pueblo  were  formally  assem- 
bled to  learn  what  the  ' 1  Priesthood  of  the  Sacred  Bow  " 
had  discovered.  Melita  was  publicly  denounced  as  the 
witch  who  had  caused  Wewa's  death,  and  she  was  then 
condemned  to  be  taken  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
there,  with  her  wrists  tied  behind  her,  to  be  hanged  by 
her  wrists  for  a  certain  length  of  time. 

Crying  and  begging  for  mercy,  the  friendless  old 
woman  was  forced  out  to  the  hanging  place.  Her  wrists 
were  securely  tied  with  a  rawhide  riata,  and  the  rope 
thrown  over  a  beam  overhead.   Then  three  or  four  men 


seized  the  rope  and  hoisted  the  screaming  wretch  from 
her  feet,  in  that  excruciatingly  painful  position,  keeping 
her  suspended  in  the  air,  at  the  will  of  the  chief  priests. 
Soon  she  fainted,  and  then,  lowering  her,  they  restored 
her  to  life,  only  to  requestion  her  as  to  the  methods  of 
her  witchcraft,  and  on  receiving  nothing  but  denials, 
to  hoist  her  up  again. 

At  last,  more  dead  than  alive,  they  took  her  down, 
and  allowed  her  to  be  carried  to  her  poor  room,  a  dark, 
dreary  place— one  of  the  worst  rooms  of  the  great 
seven-story  community  house  of  the  pueblo. 

Here  I  found  her,  almost  forsaken,  hungry,  wounded, 
an  object  of  hatred  and  fear,  and  slowly  starving  to 
death.  A  good  meal  and  a  little  medicine  strengthened 
her  enough  to  enable  her  to  tell  me  the  foregoins*  story 
of  her  woe.  Kind  friends  from  the  government  school 
then  cared  for  her,  and  she  is  slowly  recovering. 

Nauche,  Haytotsi  and  Nemosi  were  arrested  by  the 
officers  of  the  law,  sent  to  prison  at  Los  Lunas,  N.  M., 
and,  by  some  hocus-pocus  known  only  to  lawyers  were 
kept  there,  without  trial,  for  almost  a  year,  and  then 
dismissed.  This  failure  to  try,  and  if  found  guilty, 
punish  these  three  priests,  was  on  a  par  with  the  cruel- 
ties perpetrated  on  poor  old  Melita.  That,  if  guiily, 
they  should  have  been  punished,  no  one  will  deny,  but 
to  keep  them  untried  for  that  length  of  time  was  both 
unjust,  cruel  and  illegal. 

About  five  years  ago,  Nick,  a  Zuni  who  speaks  good 
English  and  is  well  known  to  all  the  white  people 
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who,  for  the  past  twenty  years  have  found  themselves 
at  Zuni,  incurred  the  enemityof  Nauche  and  his  priest- 
hood. He  was  sentenced  as  a  wizard  to  be  hanged  up 
by  the  thumbs,  and,  with  other  cruelties,  the  sentence 
was  carried  out.  Help  was  called  for  from  Fort  Win- 
gate,  and  soldiers  came  up  to  arrest  the  perpetrators  of 
the  punishment  upon  Nick.  Foolishly  the  chief  priests 
were  allowed  to  escape,  and  Tsnahey  Bnahey,  the 
governor,  was  made  the  scapegoat.  He  and  another 
were  sentenced  to  prison  at  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  for 
several  months,  though  Tsnahey,  whose  "white 
name"  is  Dick,  vows  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Nick's  hanging.  Nick  and  Dick,  however,  do  not 
speak  now  as  they  pass  by. 

Striking  changes  in  New  Zealand  have  followed  the 
volcanic  eruption  of  1886,  which  destroyed  the  famous 
Rotomahana  terraces.  A  visitor  of  this  region,  Mr. 
H.  M.  Cadell,  reports  that  the  shower  of  fine  volcanic 
ashes  has  made  the  surface  water-tight  for  miles, 
causing  the  streams  to  become  raging  torrents  after 
every  rainfall,  and  to  excavate  deep  gorges.  Shortly 
after  the  eruption  two  new  lakes  with  a  combined 
area  of  twenty-five  acres,  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
terraces,  but  five  years  ago  the  water  had  risen  400 
feet,  uniting  the  two  lakes  in  one  of  5600  acres. 

Localities  subjectto  such  disturbances  are  picturesque 
enough  to  tourists,  but  do  not  tempt  them  to  live  there. 


"  THERE,  DRAN'MA." 

Grandma  was  dead.  She  had  been  a  tender,  loving 
grandma,  with  eyes  as  blue  as  the  corn-flower  in  the 
land  of  her  childhood,  and  a  passion  for  plants  and 
blossoms  that  is  born  in  every  dweller  of  the  Rhine 
country.  Her  American  home,  where  her  large  family 
of  children  were  born  and  her  grandchildren  clustered, 
was  surrounded  by  these  beautiful  tokens  of  infinite 
love,  tokens  also  of  tenderness  and  refinement  in  the 
human  breast. 

She  lay  in  her  casket  in  the  large,  old-fashioned 
parlor,  where  the  fresh  air  and  morning  sunlight  which 
had  first  kissed  her  garden  blooms  came  in  at  the  open 
window.  Gentle  hands  of  kindred  had  framed  the  dear 
old  face,  saintly  with  its  last  earthly  smile,  in  white 
flowers  and  green  leaves.  Delicate  sweet  peas  just 
tinted  with  sunset  purple  were  slipped  into  the  folds 
of  her  lace  surplice. 

"  Sam  "  was  the  little  toddler  who  was  always  at 
grandma's  heels  or  holding  her  hand  when  she  went 
out  among  her  flowers.  No  one  was  thinking  of  him 
just  then.  Presently  he  came  in  upon  the  tearful  group 
about  the  casket,  a  serious  look  upon  his  baby  face  and 
with  the  air  of  one  intrusted  with  an  important  com- 
mission. His  little  kilt  was  gathered  up  in  both  hands, 
and  what  he  carried  therein  no  one  knew  until  he  hur- 
ried to  the  side  of  the  casket  and  lifting  himself  on 
tiptoe  as  best  he  could,  gave  his  skirt  a  little  toss.  A 
shower  of  morning  glories  fell  on  grandma's  face  and 
breast. 

"  There,  dran'ma,"  he  said,  and  trudged  out  without 
another  word. 

It  was  the  hour  for  the  funeral  service,  but  no  one 
had  the  heart  to  gather  up  and  take  away  Sam's 
flowers,  so  with  a  little  rearrangement,  they  were 
buried  with  her,  the  last  love  offering  before  the  earth 
closed  over  the  precious  dust. 

WOMEN  AS  INVENTORS. 

"  There  are  over  one  hundred  valuable  patents  taken 
out  by  women  which  yield  good  fortunes  to  them, 
annually,  and  many  others  which  are  destined  to  sell 
well  when  they  have  been  put  upon  the  market,"  says 
the  Patent  T{ecord.  "  One  woman  inventor  is  draw- 
ing about  $5000  a  year  for  a  simple  glove  buttoner, 
and  another  has  coined  money  from  a  patented  adjust- 
able waist  supporter.  There  are  many  health  devices 
patented  by  women,  such  as  water  filters,  dress  sup- 
porters, shoulder  braces,  and  exercising  machines.  In 
the  matter  of  small  inventions  for  simplifying  wom- 
an's wardrobe  men  have  generally  led  the  way,  and 
even  to-day  they  take  out  far  more  patents  of  this 
nature  than  the  women.  The  latter,  however,  are 
very  fruitful  in  inventing  toys,  puzzles,  and  games  for 
young  people,  and  some  of  our  most  successful  ones 
are  placed  to  their  credit.  The  demand  for  new  games 
and  toys  is  becoming  so  great  in  our  cities  that  a 
number  of  women  inventors  make  a  big  income  in 
contriving  something  new  in  this  line  every  season. 
Many  of  their  inventions  are  not  patented  In  their 
name,  but  firms  and  dealers  in  toys  and  games  buy 
the  thing  outright  from  them  and  secure  the  patent  ; 
consequently  the  real  inventors  do  not  receive  the 
credit  due  to  them,  and  the  official  record  does  not  tell 
the  whole  story." 

A  new  alloy  has  been  discovered  which  is  said  to  be 
a  wonderful  substitute  for  gold.  It  consists  of  ninety- 
four  parts  of  copper  to  six  parts  of  antimony.  The 
copper  is  melted  and  the  antimony  added,  together 
with  a  little  magnesium  and  carbonate  of  lime  to 
increase  the  density.  The  product  can  be  drawn, 
wrought,  and  soldered  like  the  precious  metal  to  which 
it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  when  polished.  The 
cost  of  manufacture  is  about  twenty-four  cents  a  pound. 

A  copper  mask,  believed  to  be  unique,  is  an  inter- 
esting object  found  in  the  wrappings  of  a  mummy  at 
Chimbete,  Peru.  It  was  shaped  from  a  single  nugget 
of  copper  by  hammering  on  a  mold,  and  the  features, 
except  the  dwarfed  nose,  are  well-formed  and  dis- 
tinctive. 
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WHY  WESTERN  WOMEN  ARE  BEAUTIFUL. 

LILLIAN  FERGUSON. 

IKE  Topsy,  they  have  "just  growed"  that  way  ever  since  the 
great  West  became  a  cradle  for  new  generations.  And  why  have 
they  "  growed"  into  the  lithe,  radiant  beauty  that  has  become 
famous  on  two  continents  ?  The  question  may  not  be  answered 
in  a  breath. 

The  close  observer  will  tell  you  that  he  can  recognize  among 
a  dozen  representative  women — by  which  is  meant  women 
who  represent  types  of  various  localities— the  one  who  hails 
from  this  side  of  the  Rockies.  This  astuteness  on  his  part 
is  not  a  mere  matter  of  guess  work.  The  typical  Western 
woman  has  characteristics  that  are  unmistakable  to  eyes  accustomed  lo  them, 
and  to  the  study  of  that  most  fascinating  of  subjects,  woman's  charm  of  face  and 
figure.  For  the  Western  woman  is  a  law  unto  herself;  a  being  of  distinct  person 
ality,  yet  a  composite  creature  in  whose  fair  person  one  may  find  a  rematkable 
blending  of  charming  attributes,  the  more  attractive  because 
of  their  combined  strength.  One  cannot  say  of  the 
Western  woman  who  is  beautiful— and  when  she 
is  beautiful  she  is  dangerously  so— that  she 
is  a  blonde,  a  brunette,  a  demi-blonde.  She 
may  be  any  one  of  these  three— or  some 
thing  else  quite  as  effectually  fitted 
for  man's  undoing.  The  result  is 
the  same.  The  coloring  of  eyes 
and  hair,  the  tint  of  complex 
ion,  the  cast  of  features,  by 
none  of  these  signs  may 
the  woman  of  the  West 
be  discovered  in  a  crowd 
of  other  women.  Yet 
nine  out  of  everv  ten 
men  who  know  and 
study  "  types  "  will 
single  her  out  un- 
hesitatingly. 

Upon  analysis  of 
the  subject, one  can 
arrive  at  conclu 
sions  by  a  nega- 
tive process.  The 
Western  beauty  is 
discoverable  more 
by  what  she  is  not 
than  what  she  is. 

To  proceed,  then, 
along  this  line  of 
reasoning:    She  is 
never  pale  as  to  color- 
ing.   She   is  never 
spirituelle  as  to  phy- 
sique;   nor   staid,  nor 
prim,  nor  placid,  nor  diffi- 
dent, nor  bold,  nor  timid, 
nor  reserved  is  she.  And 
upon  one  unfailing  sign  may 
the  observer  stake  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  guesser— her  vivacity 
which  is  of  a  kind  wholly  Western, 
for,  whatever  else  she  may  or  may  not 
be,  this  complex  creature  is  never  stupid. 

If  intellectuality  alone  be  an  element  of  fas- 
cination, the  spectacled  maid  of  Boston  town  would 
prove  a  victorious  rival  over  the  woman  of  the  West. 
But  she  doesn't,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  various  kinds  of 
intellectuality,  and  the  one  may  be  alluring  where  the  other  is 
not.  The  intellectuality  of  the  Eastern  girl  is  calm,  deep,  translucent  as  a  lake  on 
a  summer's  day.  That  of  the  Western  girl  is  like  a  sparkling  stream,  shallow 
here  in  the  sunlight,  but  yonder  in  the  shadow  circling  unexpectedly  into  a  restful 
pool  which  mirrors  the  fathomless  depths  of  a  clear,  logical  mind;  a  stream 
that  leaps  from  waterfall  heights  and  dashes  on  its  wild,  free  way  joyously, 
while  the  lake  of  the  East  lies  motionless  and  impressive,  with  never  a  ripple  on 
its  surface. 

And  there  you  have  it.  You  always  know  just  where  to  find  that  dignified 
bit  of  Boston  brains,  but  her  Western  prototype— ah,  a  merry  dance,  good  sirs, 
will  she  lead  you. 

The  girl  of  the  East  does  exactly  what  is  expected  of  her ;  the  girl  of  the  West 
delights  in  doing  the  unexpected. 

Given  these  mental  characteristics,  it  follows  as  the  night  the  day  that  the 
woman  of  the  West  should  have  a  temperament  in  keeping  with  them.  And  she 
has.  She  is  impulsive,  level-headed,  vivacious,  warm-hearted,  generous,  indepen- 
dent. She  loves  the  life  in  the  open  air  which  the  climate  makes  possible.  She 
finds  health  in  the  woods,  and  becomes  a  Diana  and  athlete  combined,  losing  not 
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one  whit  of  her  femininity  in  so  doing.  That  under  such  favorable  circumstances 
the  daughters  of  the  West  should  grow  into  beauty  and  grace  is  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world. 

California,  Oregon  and  Washington  have  types  of  womankind  to  be  proud  of. 
They  are  alike,  yet  different. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  all  Western  women  are  beautiful.  The  majority 
of  them  are  entitled  to  praise  for  prettiness,  and  a  surprisingly  large  percentage 
of  them  are  undeniably  beautiful.  But  they  are  something  more  than  this.  The 
ideal  Western  woman  is  gifted  with  common  sense.  She  frequently  has  genius 
as  well. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  so  thoroughly  typical  of  this  latter  class  as  Blanche  Bates, 
the  clever  actress  who  just  now  has  New  York  at  her  feet.  Miss  Bates  is  beauti- 
ful, sensible,  with  rare  mental  endowments  and  irresistible  charm,  and  a  native 
daughter  of  the  great,  glowing  West. 

There  is  an  advantage  on  this  side  of  the  continent  which  women  are  sensible 
enough  to  avail  themselves  of— that  is  to  say,  women  in  general— and  which  is 
made  possible  by  the  much-vaunted  amiability  of  the  climate  on  this  Pacific  Coast. 

This  advantage  which  the  Eastern  women  have  not,  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  in  the  open  air  every  day  in  the  year. 
The  gospel  of  pure  air  and  muscular  training  as  a 
combination  for  the  betterment  of  health  and  the 
development  of  physical  beauty,  is  as  old  as 
the  California  hills  or  the  Catskill  Mount- 
ains.   But  it  is  a  truth  that  should  be 
preached  again  and  again,  for  those 
who  practice  it  are  splendid  exam- 
ples of  its  beneficial  effects.  The 
California  girl  and  her  Oregon 
and  Washington  sisters  are 
enthusiastic  devotees  of 
outdoor  athletics.  They 
ride  and  drive  horses; 
they  play  golf,  tennis, 
croquet :  they  row  on 
lake,  stream,  and  bay; 
they  go  yachting  and 
swimming;  they 
climb  mountains  and 
ride  wheels  ;  they 
hunt  and  fish,  and 
atcollege  they  play 
basket  ball. 
And  why  should 
not  the  consequen- 
ces be  evident  in 
strong  muscles  and 
finely-moulded  fig- 
ures? Yet  meet  these 
girls  of  ours  in  a  ball- 
room, and  the  contour 
of  delicately  rounded 
arms  and  throats  re- 
veals no  trace  of  mascu- 
ine  ruggedness,  nor  does 
the  firm,  white  skin  show 
so  much  as  a  hint  of  tan. 
That  is  because  they  have  ac- 
customed themselves  from  child- 
hood to  coast  breezes  and  warm 
fogs,  summer  and  winter  sun,  and  the 
dry  air  of  the  interior  counties.  They 
live  and  thrive  on  climate— with  a  hearty, 
unpoetic  appetite  for  beefsteaks  as  well. 
There  is  but  one  alternative  left  to  the  Eastern  girl 
who  would  also  be  beautiful.    It  is  to  come  West  and 
anciscan.  iive  jn  the  open  as  many  hours  of  the  day,  as  many  days  of 
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climate,  as  our  girls  happily  have  done,  but  she  can  grow  into  the  serene  and  beau- 
tiful old  age  in  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  women  are  seen  at  their 
loveliest  and  best. 

That  the  life  of  a  baggage-master  is  more  endurable  and  the  performance  of  his 
duties  less  arduous  than  it  has  been  heretofore,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  another 
inventive  genius  has  come  forth  and  patented  a  device  which  relieves  this  much 
abused  and  overworked  individual  from  the  task  of  adjusting  balances  and  weights 
as  well  as  that  of  figuring  the  excess  indicated.  The  patentee  of  this  novel  device 
is  a  Vermonter.  It  will  be  a  Kreat  convenience  to  railroad  baggage  offices,  for  with- 
out the  use  of  weights  or  sliding  balances  this  device  immediately  displays  not 
only  the  exact  weight  of  any  article  put  on  the  platform,  but  also  the  excess 
weight  over  the  legally  fixed  limit,  as  well  as  the  rate  to  be  charged  for  such 
excess.  All  of  these  facts  are  disclosed  at  a  glance,  a  single  pointer  traveling 
around  the  dial  serving  to  give  the  desired  information.  Of  the  many  inventions 
of  late  years  intended  for  use  on  railroads,  this  contrivance  is  one  of  the  few  that 
will  be  most  generally  adopted. 


TRAINING  SAILORS  FOR  THE  NAVY. 

/"V-J^S.  J.  M.  SCANLAND. 

*  V  <i  ,  Government  has  reserved 
Yerba  Buena  Island,  commonly 
known  as  "  Goat  Island,"  as  a 
"  station  "  for  the  training  of 
sailors  for  the  United  States 
Navy.  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated $100,000  for  the  purpose. 
The  passage  of  the  bill  is  due 
to  the  efforts  of  Senator  Per- 
kins, who  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  school  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the 
training  of  men  for  the  Pacific  naval  squadrons. 

The  station  will  be  located  on  the  southwest  side  of 
the  Island,  which  is  freer  from  fogs  and  harsh  winds. 
The  main  building  will  accommodate  five  hundred  boys, 
and  there  will  also  be  officers'  quarters,  a  library  and 
chapel.  There  will  be  an  extensive  drill  ground  pro- 
vided with  field  pieces  for  exercises.  Work  has  begun 
in  the  construction  of  roads  and  excavations  for  the 
buildings,  also  the  preliminary  work  for  the  wharves 
has  begun.  The  station  will  be  completed  within  the 
next  six  months,  and,  until  the  buildings  are  finished, 
the  Pensacola,  now  at  Mare  Island,  will  continue 
to  be  the  "receiving  station."  The  <Adams,  now 
fitting  at  Mare  Island  for  the  pur- 
pose, will  serve  as  a  "  cruiser"  in  F" 
connection  with  the  training 
school.  This  vessel  will  make 
stated  cruises  along  the  California 
coast,  perhaps  going  as  far  as 
Honolulu,  carrying  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  the  young  sailors 
each  cruise.  This  will  give  them 
a  taste  of  sea  life  and  serve  as 
more  practical  training  for  the  sea 
service  they  are  soon  to  enter  upon. 

At  the  school  they  will  be 
drilled  in  fencing,  infantry  tactics, 
revolver  practice,  and  in  the  man- 
ual of  rapid-fire  guns.  In  addition 
they  will  be  given  a  general  edu- 
cation and  a  technical  knowledge 
of  naval  matters.  While  they  are 
educated  as  seamen,  they  may  be- 
come non-commissioned  or  "petty" 
officers,  but  not  commissioned 
officers,  who  must  be  graduated 
from  naval  academies.  This  practi- 
cal education  will  fit  them  for 
almost  any  ordinary  vocation  in 
civil  life,  and  after  their  term  of 
enlistment  expires,  apprentices,  as 
a  rule,  find  little  difficulty  in  get- 
ting lucrative  employment,  if  they 
do  not  wish  to  re-enlist.  But  there 
is  something  about  the  salt  air  which,  when  once 
inhaled,  like  the  climate  of  California,  has  an  indefinable 
influence,  and  when  trained  for  sea  life  the  boys 
generally  follow  it  until  they  are  called  home  to 
"  Davy  Jones's  Locker  " — death.  The  life  of  a 
sailor,  like  all  trades,  requires  continuous  practice, 
and  consequently  boys  must  be  trained  for  the  duties 
of  men. 

Boys  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  seventeen  years 
may  be  enlisted  in  the  training  school,  provided  their 
parents  or  guardians  consent.  The  boys  are  to  serve 
until  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  if  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  they  do  not  wish  to  re-enlist  they 
are  honorably  discharged.  An  apprentice  must  be  of  good 
moral  character,  of  robust  frame,  and  free  from  any 
mental  deficiency  ;  also  able  to  read  and  write.  Those 
enlisting  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  must  be  four  feet 
and  eleven  inches  in  height,  weigh  not  less  than  eighty 
pounds,  and  have  a  chest  measurement  of  not  less  than 
twenty-seven  inches.  Those  of  sixteen  years  must  be 
two  inches  taller,  weigh  ten  pounds  more,  and  have  a 
chest  measurement  of  an  additional  inch.  This  illus- 
trates the  material  from  which  our  "men  behind  the 
guns  "  are  made,  and  this  healthful,  robust  standard  is 
necessary  in  order  that  they  may  undergo  the  training 
and  subsequent  hard  work  of  a  seaman. 


The  boys  will  be  enlisted  as  apprentices  of  the  third 
class,  will  receive  nine  dollars  a  month,  besides  rations 
and  an  outfit  of  clothing,  on  enlisting.  After  a  speci- 
fied length  of  training  at  the  school,  those  qualified  will 
be  placed  on  the  training  ship,  and  upon  the  completion 
of  the  cruise  they  will  be  advanced  to  apprentices  of 
the  second  class,  receiving  fifteen  dollars  per  month. 
Apprentices  of  the  second  class,  when  qualified,  and 
after  serving  one  year  on  a  training  ship,  will  be  ad- 
vanced to  apprentices  of  the  first  class  and  receive 
twenty-one  dollars  per  month.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  an  apprentice  becomes  a  full-fledged  "  jackie," 
and  goes  aboard  a  man-of-war  to  fill  vacancies  or  man 
new  ships  put  into  service.  Owing  to  the  recent  increase 
of  the  number  of  naval  vessels  there  will  be  little 
trouble  in  finding  room  for  well-trained  sailors.  It  has 
lately  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  not  so  much  in  the 
ships  and  guns  as  in  the  men. 

Henceforth,  it  seems,  the  United  States  is  to  be  a 
great  naval  power,  and  it  is  now  of  more  importance 
than  the  military  branch,  as  there  is  little  probability 
of  a  land  invasion.  Our  neighbor,  Mexico,  has  given 
over  the  idea  that  she  can  whip  the  United  States,  even 
if  Texas  be  omitted  ;  Great  Britain  is  not  threatening 
us  and  maintains  only  a  small  garrison.  The  greatest 
danger  is  from  the  sea,  and  men  are  being  trained  for 
our  increased  navy  for  the  Pacific  waters. 


CHARACTERISTIC  VIEWS  OF  LAKE  COUNTY. 


The  training  school  on  Yerba  Buena  Island  will  be 
the  finest  and  most  commodious  of  any  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  the  aim  to  fit  out  five  hundred  trained 
sailors  each  year.  The  school  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Commander  Glass,  formerly  of  the  battle-ship 
Texas,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  able  and  experienced 
naval  officers.  It  will  be  the  first  to  be  established  In 
the  West,  or  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Yerba  Buena 
Island  is  an  ideal  spot  for  a  sailor's  school,  being  a 
much  healthier  and  more  picturesque  location  than  can 
be  found  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

This  story  is  told  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  far 
from  being  a  brilliant  pupil  at  school.  After  he  became 
famous  he  one  day  dropped  into  the  old  school  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  scene  of  his  former  woes.  The  teacher 
was  anxious  to  make  a  good  impression  on  the  writer, 
and  put  the  pupils  through  their  lessons  so  as  to  show 
them  to  the  best  advantage.  After  a  while  Scott  said  : 
"  But  which  is  the  dunce?  You  have  one,  surely? 
Show  him  to  me."  The  teacher  called  up  a  poor  fel- 
low, who  looked  the  picture  of  woe  as  he  bashfully 
came  toward  the  distinguished  visitor.  "Are  you  the 
dunce?"  asked  Scott.  "Yes  sir,"  said  the  boy. 
"Well,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Scott,  "here  is  a 
crown  for  you  for  keeping  my  place  warm." 


A  MAMMOTH  DRY  DOCK  IN  SAN 
FRANCISCO  BAY. 

The  rise  of  the  United  States  to  the  rank  of  a  first- 
class  naval  power,  and  our  recent  naval  engagements  in 
the  far  East,  with  the  probability  of  more  to  come, 
makes  the  construction  of  a  dry  dock  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  imperative,  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  sending 
our  war-vessels  to  the  East  for  repairs.  Accordingly, 
work  will  soon  begin  on  the  construction  of  a  dry  dock 
at  Mare  Island,  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  The 
material  of  which  it  will  be  built  has  not  yet  been  de- 
cided upon,  but  it  will  be  the  largest  and  most  com- 
modious naval  dry  dock  in  the  United  States. 

Its  length  will  be  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  ; 
breadth,  eighty  feet ;  and  width,  thirty  feet.  This  will 
accommodate  the  largest  ship  in  the  world.  As 
soon  as  the  bids  for  its  construction  have  been  de- 
cided upon,  the  authorities  will  decide  what  class  of 
material  shall  be  used,  and  that  will  also  determine  its 
cost,  which  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  especially  to  California.  If  the  dock 
be  built  of  wood  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  about 
$850,000;  if  built  of  concrete  the  cost  will  be  about 
$1,500,000;  and  if  built  of  stone  the  cost  will  be  at 
least  $2,000,000. 

California  is  rich  in  durable  woods,  and  has  many 
rock  quarries,  so  that  no  matter 
IP^.  which  class  of  material  is  selected 

this  State  can  supply  it.  The 
construction  of  this  immense  dock 
is  a  most  important  addition  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  naval  defenses,  and 
one  which  is  especially  needed  at 
this  time  in  view  of  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  our  war-vessels 
in  western  waters. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  im- 
provements, the  Government  has 
appropriated  $100,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  on  Mare 
Island.  The  largest  part  of  the 
appropriation,  however,  is  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  quarters  for 
officers,  which  were  partly  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  last  year. 

It  is  suggested  by  some  of  the 
naval  officials  that  the  name  of 
Mare  Island  be  changed  to  that 
of  "  Dewey  Island."  As  it  is  due 
more  to  his  glorious  victory  than 
to  anything  else  that  the  dry  dock 
has  become  a  naval  necessity,  this 
name  would  be  especially  appro- 
priate. Furthermore,  the  name 
"Mare  Island"  is  out  of  date, 
and  a  misnomer.  There  are  no 
horses  on  Mare  Island  any  more 
than  there  are  goats  on  Goat  Island.  It  is  believed 
the  Island  was  so  named  by  the  early  Spaniards  from 
the  incident  of  a  mare  escaping  from  the  pueblo  and 
swimming  to  the  Island.  This  is  another  special 
reason  why  the  name  should  be  changed. 

THE  WOMAN  OF  TACT. 

It  has  been  said  that  tact  is  a  greater  gift  than 
genius.  It  is  genius  of  a  fine,  peculiar  quality.  It  is 
not  easy  to  describe,  but  its  subtile  presence  is  felt  or 
missed  the  moment  you  enter  a  home  and  meet  its  mis- 
tress. 

The  woman  of  tact  is  always  pleasant-mannered 
whether  or  not  her  behavior  is  according  to  any  code  of 
rules.  She  possesses  a  kind  heart  behind  a  seeing  eye 
and  quick  sensibilities.  She  will  not  bore  people  with 
too  much  attention.  She  puts  little  conveniences  and 
surprises  in  the  way  of  her  guests  and  makes  no 
words  about  it.  She  manages  to  place  congenial  people 
in  proximity  at  her  dinners  and  luncheons,  and  rarely 
interludes  apologies  and  explanations. 

By  nature  and  education  the  woman  of  tact  is  tidy, 
punctual,  sympathetic,  and  even-tempered.  Where  she 
has  both  the  inborn  right  and  the  inbred  advantage, 
there  we  find  the  true  home  and  society  queen. 


OUR  THEATERS. 

N  the  opening  night  at  the  opera, 
said  a  man  in  formal  even- 
ing dress,  "San  Francisco 
Society  is  provincial. 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  re- 
joined his  companion.  "  In 
New  York,  London,  or  Paris 
you  wouldn't  see  men  at  an 
opera  in  sack  coats.  Don't 
San  Francisco  business  men  know  that  a  sack  coat  is 
quite  as  bad  form  in  a  place  of  this  kind  as  a  smoking- 
jacket  ? " 

"  Well,  there  is  about  the  same  lack  of  correct  dress- 
ing among  the  women.  The  house  looks  as  though  a 
flock  of  swallows  had  settled  among  birds  of  paradise. 
They  should  all  be  birds  of  a  feather  at  an  opera.  See 
the  tailor  gowns  !  Yes,  and  golf  capes  as  I  live  ! 

"  Some  of  these  San  Francisco  women  are  stunning, 
though;  the  tall  one  in  white  with  the  regal  poise  to 
her  head,  for  instance." 

The  critics  who  thus  seared  local  society  with  the 
brand  of  provincialism  were  globe-trotters.  Rise  not  in 
your  wrath,  oh  sack-coated  man  and  tailor-made 
woman.  Who  can  blame  them  for  judging  upon 
ocular  evidence  ? 

But  a  word  in  your  ears,  Messrs.  Globe-Trot- 
ters :  You  have  cobwebs  before  your  eyes.  Let 
us  brush  them  away  and  you  will  see  a  bit  more 
clearly. 

Know,  then,  that  San  Francisco  society  is  not 
provincial. 

Disabuse  your  minds  at  once  of  the  impression 
that  yonder  business  man  cannot  match  your  own 
knowledge  as  to  matters  of  etiquette.  Cross- 
examine  him  and  he  will  be  found  thoroughly 
posted  as  to  black  vicuna  dress  coat,  waistcoat, 
and  trousers,  the  proper  expansion  of  starched 
territory  on  manly  breasts,  the  sleeveless  In- 
verness, the  crush  opera  hat,  the  white  gloves, 
yea,  the  sock  which  is  black  and  silken,  and  the 
tie  which  is  a  drift  of  linen  snow. 

Then  why  does  he  not  array  himself  in  these 
things?  Because  he  is  a  Californian  and  ac- 
customed to  doing  as  he  pleases.  And  because 
this  Western  metropolis  is  so  lenient  that  it  will 
not  frown  him  down  socially  for  his  indifference 
to  dress. 

He  goes  to  enjoy  the  music,  knowing  that  his 
derby  will  not  damn  him. 

Now,  as  to  the  swallows  whose  somber  street 
garb  was  dull  and  dreary  to  the  globe-trotting 
eye.  They,  too,  belong  to  the  go-as-you-please 
element  which  is  independently  Californian  and 
don't  care  who  knows  it.  Loving  music  much 
and  social  conventionalities  little,  they  go  to 
hear,  neither  to  see  nor  be  seen.  Many  of  them 
cannot  afford  the  regulation  evening  regalia  and 
are  sensible  enough  not  to  attempt  display. 
They  have  a  right  to  the  opera  if  they  hold  tickets 
therefor.  They  are  not  amenable  to  social  punishment 
and  so  take  advantage  of  their  privileges.  Some  of 
them  who  can  afford  to  be  "  smart,"  do  not  care  to  take 
the  pains— even  to  please  hypercritical  globe-trotters. 

Carrie  Roma  is  in  London.  She  has  taken  up  per- 
manent residence  in  the  land  of  the  Britishers  and  is 
now  at  the  Hotel  Cecil.  An  excellent  portrait  of  her 
adorns  the  front  page  of  a  recent  musical  courier  of 
London.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  Carrie— who,  by 
the  bye,  has  been  rechristened  "  Caro  "  since  reach- 
ing the  other  side— will  be  immensely  popular  in  the 
musical  world  of  that  musical  metropolis.  She  has  a 
delicious  soprano  voice  which  she  uses  with  the  skill 
of  a  thoroughly  trained  artist :  she  is  a  clever  woman, 
with  youth,  vivacity  and  energy,  is  a  composer  of 
charming  songs,  and  last  and  always,  a  Californian. 
One  says  "  always  "  advisedly,  for  Roma  will  never 
become  foreignized,  as  did  Sybil  Sanderson. 

New  times  have  come  upon  the  Grand  Opera 
House.  Manager  Walter  Morosco  follows  up  the 
changed  policy  of  the  big  theater  under  his  control  by 
introducing  the  Southwald  Comic  Opera  Company, 
which  is  now  pleasing  the  patrons  of  the  Mission- 


Street  House.  Edith  Mason  is  the  prima  donna,  the 
tenor  being  Thomas  H.  Persse,  about  whom  many 
enthusiastic  things  are  said.  "The  Queen's  Lace 
Handkerchief"  is  on  the  boards  this  week. 

I  want  to  pat  the  Tivoli  approvingly  on  the  back 
for  its  first-class  performance  of  "  The  Mikado,"  week 
before  last.  The  popular  opera  was  capitally  sung  by 
principals  and  chorus.  Annie  Myers  made  as  fetching 
a  Pitti-Sing  as  had  been  heard  and  seen  here.  Phil 
Branson's  Mikado  could  scarcely  have  been  improved 
upon,  and  Edwin  Stevens' conception  of  the  Lord  High 
Executioner  was  irresistibly  funny.  This  week, 
"Beautiful  Goldenlocks,"  a  "spectacular  fantasie," 
is  the  bill.  Helen  Merrill  reappears  in  the  cast,  and 
there  are  some  dazzling  transformation  scenes. 

The  Al  ham  bra  is  doing  a  good  business.  It  pro- 
vides stirring  dramas,  well-staged  and  acted,  and  is 
tilling  this  ever  present  want  on  the  public's  part  most 
acceptably.  Melodrama  is  the  spice  of  the  average 
theater-goer's  life. 

At  the  Columbia  are  the  Bostonians.  Jessie  Bart- 
lett  Davis'  dulcet  voice  has  lost  none  of  its  freshness 
and  charm.  Helen  Bertram  is  an  excellent  addition  to 
the  personnel  of  the  Company  and  Barnabee  is  as 
much  of  a  favorite  as  ever.  "The  Serenade"  and 
•'  Robin  Hood  "  close  the  engagement. 


MARK  THAI.L, 

\  gtttitl  manager,  to  whom  the  Alcazar  T butter  owes  much  of  its  success. 

Among  newcomers  at  the  Orpheum  are  the  Matweefs, 
including  three  men  and  two  women  from  the  Estab- 
lishment Cimselli,  St.  Petersburg,  especially  imported 
by  the  Orpheum  management.  Their  work  is  along 
grotesque  lines.  The  Pantzer  Brothers  and  Manning 
and  Weston  are  also  new.    The  hold-overs  are  all  good. 

Manager  S.  H.  Friedlander.  up  whose  theatrical 
sleeve  some  choice  bookings  are  lurking  for  the  coming 
season,  announces  the  appearance  of  Ian  Maclaren  at 
the  California  Theater  on  the  ,sth,6th  and  ?th  of  April. 
As  the  literary  world  knows  already,  "  Ian  Maclaren  " 
is  the  Reverend  [jr.  Watson.  D.  D.,  author  of  "  Beside 
the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "A 
Doctor  of  the  Old  School,"  "  The  Mind  of  the  Master." 
"  Kate  Carnegie,"  "Afterwards,  and  Other  Stories," 
etc.    The  following  program  will  be  presented  : 

"Certain  Traits  of  Scottish  Character."  with  a 
reading  from  Dr.  Maclure;  readings  from  the  ''Annals 
of  Drumtochty "  with  notes  [al  "A  Drumshaugh's 
Fireside,"  [b]  "  Elspeth  Macfadyn,"  fcl  "  His  Mother's 
Sermon:"  "  More  Traits  of  Scottish  Character,"  with  an 
unpublished  story,  "  How  Mr.  Davidson  Kept  His  Last 
Christmas  at  Drumtochty  ;"  readings  from  the  "Annals 
of  Drumtochty,"  and  "A  Lecture  on  Robert  Burns." 


Dr.  Watson  is  declared  by  all  who  have  heard  him 
to  be  an  exceptionally  interesting  speaker,  winning  thei 
sympathies  of  his  audiences  at  once,  and  moving  themi 
easily  to  laughter  or  tears. 

Moritz  Rosenthal,  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
pianists  of  the  age,  is  coming  to  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  where  he  will  play  at  popular  prices,  on  the 
25th  and  26th  of  April,  under  the  management  of 
S.  H  Friedlander.  Endowed  with  the  highest  musical 
intelligence,  Rosenthal  is  a  genius  whom  music  lovers 
cannot  afford  to  miss  hearing. 

During  the  week  of  April  3rd,  the  Alcazar's  bill  will 
be  "The  Charity  Ball."  This  popular  play  has  an 
especial  hold  upon  the  admiration  of  the  San  Francisco 
public.  Frank  Denithorne  and  several  other  Alca- 
zarans  will  not  be  in  the  cast,  that  clever  young  actor 
having  been  made  leading  man  of  the  Belasco-Thall 
Company,  which  excellent  organization  will  make  a 
tour  of  the  Coast  and  Northwest,  opening  at  Fresno, 
April  3rd,  in  Powers'  great  Chinese  drama,  "The 
First  Born  "  Other  plays  in  the  repertoire  are  "  The 
Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,"  "Peaceful  Valley"  and 
"Incog."  The  Company  will  carry  all  its  scenery 
and  properties,  and  will  give  thoroughly  delightful 
performances,  being  splendidly  equipped  as  to  talent 
and  experience.  Besides  Mr.  Denithorne,  who  is  a 
handsome  and  conscientious  actor;  and  George  Os- 
borne, who  is  immensely  popular  in  San  Francisco; 
the  Company  includes,  Russell  Bassett,  A.  L.  Willard, 
Chas.  Bates,  Frank  H.  Crane,  Frank  C.  Thompson, 
Robert  Howell,  Wm.  Curtin,  S.  Romero,  Gertrude 
Foster,  Helen  Mason  Osbourne,  Daisy  Grogan,  Ida 
Banning.  Mai  Wells  and  little  Venie  Wells.  Louis  A. 
Morgenstern  is  the  Company's  efficient  manager. 

Colonel  Kowalsky  owes  an  abject  apology  to  several 
hundred  people.  The  several  hundred  are  those  who 
assembled  in  the  Columbia  Theater  one  Monday  night 
to  see  and  hear  "  The  Sign  of  the  Cross,"  but  as  the 
Colonel  does  not  bear  a  reputation  for  paying  what 
he  owes  with  the  lightning  celerity  that  marks  the 
ideal  debtor,  the  Columbia's  patrons  are  not  likely  to 
get  their  due.  The  well-known  lawyer  arrived  rather 
late,  and  not  intending  to  remain  long,  perched  himself 
with  airily  elephantine  grace  on  the  arm  of  a  seat  next 
to  one  of  the  aisles.  The  play  approached  the  dramatic 
climax  when  Marcus  Superbus  endeavors  to  make 
Mercia  renounce  her  faith,  and  she  holds  up  the  symbol 
to  lime-light  and  slow  music,  while  the  audience  sits 
in  breathless  silence  and  gets  its  money's  worth  of 
thrills  in  contemplating  the  impressive  scene.  The  still- 
ness of  the  house  became  such  that  the  proverbial  pin 
might  have  been  heard  to  drop  as  Mercia,  the  lime-light, 
and  the  sign  of  the  cross  became  the  focus  for  every  pair 
of  eyes  save  one.  They  were  the  eyes  that  window 
the  soul  of  Colonel  Kowalsky.    He  was  fast  asleep. 

Now  the  Colonel,  like  most  men  of  generous  girth, 
snores  when  he  slumbers.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
holy  calm  pervading  the  theater  at  that  moment  was 
harshly  broken  in  upon  by  a  series  of  regularly  inter- 
mittent sounds  like  those  of  a  toy  locomotive  in  action, 
each  toot  followed  by  a  peculiarly  muffled  grunt  that  sug- 
gested a  bull  frog  with  a  chronic  cough.  Nor  was  this 
the  extent  of  the  Colonel's  offense.  At  the  critical 
juncture  when  Mercia  displayed  the  cross,  the  thrill  of 
the  audience  was  changed  to  a  nervous  chill,  for  the 
sleeping  man's  grip  loosened  upon  his  cane  and  that 
massive  support  of  its  owner's  avoirdupois  fell  to  the 
aisle  floor  with  a  distracting  clatter.  It  woke  the  som- 
nolent attorney,  who  lost  his  balance  while  making  an 
ineffectual  lunge  for  his  property.  A  fleet  usher  grap- 
pled with  him  and  finally  set  him  upright,  but  the 
audience  went  home  in  disgust.  The  next  time  the 
Colonel  attends  the  theater  he  should  wear  an  alarm 
clock  and  nap  between  the  acts. 

It  pleases  but  does  not  surprise  me  that  Blanche  Bates 
has  reached,  and  so  quickly,  the  summit  of  success  in 
New  York.  This  department  of  THE  TRAVELER 
predicted  as  much  many  months  ago,  and  the  enthus- 
iastic comments  were  not  echoed  as  warmly  as  they 
should  have  been  bv  all  of  those  who  read  them. 
There  are  certain  stupid  people  In  our  midst  who  are 
blind  to  anything  that  does  not  bear  the  New  York 
stamp  of  approval.  Their  praise  of  Miss  Bates  at 
this  late  day  is  amusing.  THE  BOHEMIAN. 


LILLIAN  FERGUSON. 


Like  all  stars.  Frederick  Warde  has 
had  his  share  of  trying  experiences  at 
one-night  stands.  There  are  certain 
towns  on  the  map  at  the  mere  mention 
jf  which  the  great  tragedian  gives  a  con- 
vulsive shudder.  Tulare  is  one  of  them, 
ind  all  on  account  of  the  Roman  legion 
which  Warde  had  to  trump  up  at  short 
notice  for  the  single  performance  of  a  play 
given  for  the  pleasure  of  the  Tularans. 
whose  histrionic  treats  are  few  and  far 
between. 

As  everybody  knows,  a  Roman  legion  is  a 
sort  of  theatrical  emergency  fund,  its  mem- 
bers available  at  half  a  dollar  a  night  apiece 
n  all  well-regulated  cities,  where  men  of 
fairly  well-turned  calves  and  sound  lungs, 
who  pursue  various  humble  avocations  by 
Jay,  are  glad  to  loan  themselves  nightly  to 
enhance  the  glitter  of  the  stage.  But  Warde 
;hanced  to  strike  Tulare  at  harvest  time, 
when  the  industrious  males  were  pitching 
hay  on  the  surrounding  ranches,  and  al- 
though the  town  was  thoroughly  searched, 
the  curtain  went  up  with  the  Roman  legion 
winnowed  out  to  six  husky  Tulare  boys. 

It  was  their  first  appearance  before  the 
footlights  and  in  Roman  attire.  Fresh  from 
the  ardent  kisses  of  the  noonday  sun,  their 
arms  were  burned  brown  to  the  elbow,  the 
other  half  of  their  brawny  biceps  showing 
up  bravely  and  in  startling  contrast,  in  the 
decollete  Roman  robes  for  which  they  had 
doffed  their  jumpers.  Nor  had  there  been 
time  to  rehearse  them  properly,  so  that 
when  Warde  demanded  in  stentorian  tones, 
"  Where  is  my  lictor  ?  "  the  stage  manager 
had  to  shove  a  scared  young  hayseed  onto 
the  stage,  where  he  stood  confusedly 
smoothing  his  back  hair  with  a  copper-col- 
ored paw.  As  the  evening  wore  on,  how- 
ever, the  farmer-actors'  stage  fright  wore 
off,  and  they  grinned  broadly  whenever  they 
recognized  friends  in  the  audience.  This 
intertered  with  the  smoothness  of  the  per- 
formance to  such  an  extent  that  Ward  had 
to  read  the  riot  act  to  them  when  the  cur- 
tain fell,  with  the  result  that  they  deported 
themselves  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
more  like  six  pall-bearers  than  half  i  dozen 
belligerent  Romans,  and  were  so  slow  in 
making  their  exit  at  the  finale  that  the  stage 
manager,  who  had  been  swearing  sotto 
voce  all  night  in  the  wings,  was  obliged  to 
rush  on  and  yank  the  leader  of  the  spell- 
bound mob  by  the  ear  as  a  cue  for  the  rest 
to  follow  him. 

And  this  is  why  the  word  Tulare  conjures 
up  painful  memories  for  Frederick  Warde. 


A  SONO  OF  TO  DAY. 

Oh  love,  my  love,  whose  sighs  and  tears 

and  laughter 
Have  often  echoed  mine, 
Why  should  we  seek  to  know  what  follows 

after 

This  day  of  ours  divine  ? 
Nay,  is  it  not  enough  that  you  and  1 
Have  drained  the  cup  of  love  in  passing  by  ? 

Oh  love,  dear  love,  look  not  beyond  these 
hours ; 

Or  highest  heaven,  or  hell, 

Or  dumb  forgetfulness  beneath  the  flowers. 
Still  do  I  say  'tis  well, 

For  we  have  loved.  Life's  joy  of  joys  com- 
plete, 

What  matters  death  to  you  and  me,  my 
sweet  ? 


A  Bachelor's  Servants ;  The  Engaged  Bach- 
elor ;  Funerals;  The  Dance  ;  etc.,  etc. 
Here  are  some  extracts  : 
"  Fish  is  eaten  with  a  silver  fish-fork. 
Chasing  morsels  of  fish  around  your  plate 
with  bits  of  bread  is  obsolete. 

"  Plates  or  saucers  for  cucumbers,  vege- 
tables or  salads  are  bad  form. 

"Oysters,  when  raw.  must  be  swallowed 
whole. 

"  Butter  is  never  served  at  dinner. 

"Strawberries  are  now  served  with  the 
stems  on." 

Dear,  dear !  Somebody,  please  pass  me 
the  smelling  salts. 

And  here  are  a  few  more  flowers  of  thought 
culled  from  the  dry  goods  section  : 

"A  Tuxedo  dinner  suit  is  a  necessity.  If 
you  cannot  afford  the  entire  suit,  get  the 
jacket,  which  will  cost  you  but  forty  dollars. 

"  I  have  known  men  to  have  their  black 


within  the  half  block  above  and  the  quarter 
ilock  below  Newspaper  Corner,  otherwise 
the  junction  of  Kearny,  Market  and  Third 
Streets,  where  the  three  great  morning 
dailies  of  this  dear  but  sinful  city 
raise  their  several  buildings  sky- 
ward, and  from  whose  towering 
turrets  their  three  several  manag- 
ing editors  make  faces  at  each 
other.    It  was  raining,  and  no  joke 
of  a  rain,  either.   The  car  clanged 
noisily,  and  slowly  forced  its  way 
through   aisles  of   damp  but  persistent 
humanity  in  the  garments  of  the  male. 

"Gee!"  remarked  a  small  boy  in  knick- 
ers, who  was  kneeling  on  the  seat  opposite 
me,  and  whose  nose  bad  been  llattened  in- 
terestedly against  the  pane.  ' '  Gee  whiz  !  " 
he  added,  turning  to  me  with  much  friendli- 
ness as  his  nearest  fellow  passenger,  "  see 
'em  rubberin'  underneath  their  umbrellas  !  " 

What  was  the  excitement  ?  How  can 
you  ask  ?  Would  anything  but  a  prize- 
fight call  forth  such  devoted  attention  on 
the  part  of  American  multitudes  ?  Of  course 
not. 

Perhaps,  unsympathetic  reader,  you  do 
not  appreciate  a  slogging  match  ?  Perhaps 
you  find  nothing  to  interest  you  in  a  nice 
gentlemanly  sport  like  this,  where  men 
maul  each  other  until  somebody  calls 
"  time,"  and  the  purse  is  turned  over  to  the 
man  who  can  reduce  his  opponent  to  pulp 


I  have  been  highly  entertained  by  the 
reading  of  an  extraordinary  work  entitled 
"The  Complete  Bachelor."  Its  chapters 
treat  such  subjects  as  this  :  How  a  Bachelor 
Should  Dress ;  A  Code  of  Table  Manners ; 


sack  coats  or  old  black  diagonal  cutaways 
changed  into  a  Tuxedo  by  the  cutting  off 
of  tails. 

"You  should  have  at  least  six  evening 
shirts.  These  you  can  have  made  to  order 
for  fifty-six  dollars.  It  is  considered  smart 
to  have  the  cuffs  attached. 

"  Pajamas  should  be  of  Madras  or  pongee 
silk. 

"A  frock  coat  can  be  made  for  fifty  dollars. 
An  expenditure  of  fifty  dollars  will  fit  you 
out  nicely  with  shoes  and  boots. 

"  In  wet  weather  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  turn  up  the  bottoms  of  your  trousers. 

"  When  you  change  your  clothes  you 
should  first  empty  all  your  pockets. 

"  Boots  and  shoes  when  not  in  use  should 
be  put  on  wooden  trees  to  keep  them  in 
shape.  Patent  leathers  must  be  daily 
creamed  and  rubbed  with  a  chamois  cloth. 

"When  you  remove  your  shirt  at  night, 
be  careful  to  take  out  the  buttons  or  sleeve 
links,  unless  you  intend  to  wear  the  gar- 
ment again.  In  that  case  hang  it  up  in 
your  closet.'' 

Another  bottle  of  smelling  salts,  please ! 

The  other  night,  as  the  cable  car  in  which 
I  was  riding  my  nickel's  worth,  neared  the 
"  heart  "of  this  city  of  San  Francisco,  which 
I  proudly  call  my  home  and  of  whose  glories 
I  am  ever  prating— the  other  night,  I  say 
(to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  this  badly 
constructed  sentence),  I  saw  a  sea  of  um- 
brellas on  either  side  of  me. 

It  reached  from  curb  to  curb  on  Market, 


p.  n.  s  ,  pii.no. 


the  quickest.  What  were  rheumatics,  pneu- 
monia, pleurisy  and  kindred  inconven- 
iences, compared  with  the  dear,  breathless 
delight  of  "  rubbering  "  in  a  rainstorm  to 
catch  the  great,  thrilling  news  of  a  great, 
thrilling  fight,  as  it  is  flashed  upon  the 
screen  while  each  round  progresses  ? 

Go  'way,  prudish,  over-sensitive  ultra- 
refined  reader  -you  do  not  comprehend  the 
scientific  beauties  of  a  slogging  match.  I 
am  quite  ashamed  of  your  ridiculous  anti- 
pathy to  this  noble,  nose-punching,  bone- 
smashing  sport !    Go  'way. 


PRF.SCIBNCE. 

When  on  the  hill  the  poppies  blow, 
A  yellow  field  that  charms  mine  eyes, 

And  trembling  in  the  golden  glow 
The  April  day  in  splendor  dies. 

When  night  and  twilight  softly  blend, 
Earth's  peace  with  me  may  not  abide. 

For  whereso'er  my  foots  tend 
A  nameless  shadow  walks  beside. 

Its  strangely  haunting  presence  seems 
To  linger  with  me  all  the  way  ; 

It  steals  into  my  troubled  dreams 
And  dims  the  brightness  of  the  day. 

And  in  my  ear  it  whispers  low, 

While  throbs  my  heart  anew  with  pain  ; 
"Another  sorrow  thou  shalt  know 

Before  these  flowers  bloom  again." 


(.1 


THE  SAN  I  KANCISCO  (1IRL. 

Pretty  ?  Of  course  she  is— a  thing  of  beauty. 

A  little  bit  to  wilfulness  inclined. 
But  very  charming— this  she  deems  her  duty 

To  all  mankind ; 
And  if  sometimes  she  seems  a  trifle  vain, 
Who  should  complain  ? 

Well,  if  you  did  see  on  her  cheek's  soft  roses 
Something  that  looked  suspiciously  like 
paint ! 

What  would  you  have— a  maiden  meek  as 
Moses  ? 

A  faultless  saint  ? 
If  specks  of  powder  nestle  here  and  there, 

Why  should  you  care  ? 


The  fancies  of  the  hour 
She's  wise  enough  to 


Fads  ?   To  be  sure. 
Are  her  delight, 
know 

That  maidens  who  ignore  Dame  Fashion's 
power 

Are  voted  slow  ; 
So,  to  escape  a  wallflower's  dreary  fate, 

She's  up-to-date. 

You  think  she  is  indifferent  to  science? 

Neglects  her  Browning  for  the  matinee, 
And  places  in  herself  too  much  reliance  ? 

Then  haste  away 
And  seek  elsewhere  a  bookworm  for  a  bride ; 

The  world  is  wide. 

She's  fond  of  flirting  ?  How  you  criticise  her 

Would  any  girl,  I  pray  you,  be  content 
To  waste  on  desert  air  such  lips  and  eyes, 
sir  ? 

Kind  Nature  meant 
That  she  should  flirt ;  so,  with  consummate 
art, 

She  wins  your  heart. 

She  is  the  sweetest  woman  in  creation  ? 
You  liked  her  from  the  first?  Of  course 
you  did. 

Her  faults  were  freaks  of  your  imagination  ? 

You  thought  you  hid 
Your  secret  ?   Why,  the  whole  town  knew 
you  were 

In  love  with  her  ! 


Life  would  be  quite  unendurable  tome  with- 
out the  fashion  magazine.  From  its  pages  I 
cull  information  of  a  most  fascinating  char- 
acter. The  valuable  tips  given  me  through 
this  medium  are  positively  indispensable  to 
my  existence.  It  is  with  keenest  joy,  for 
instance,  that  I  learn  in  a  recent  issue  how 
absurdly  cheap  the  small  luxuries  of 
woman's  wardrobe  are  this  year. 

For  example,  I  am  assured  that  1  can  get 
a  coral  collar  of  five  strands,  held  together 
with  rhinestone  clasps  for  S14. 

Also,  that  I  may  secure,  for  the  back  of 
my  hair,  cut  steel  combs  with  large  ham- 
mered pearls  (whatever  they  may  be)  for 
the  riduculously  small  sum  of  Si  3.7s. 

And  I  can  buy  for  a  paltry  Sis  a  charming 
Easter  gift  in  the  way  of  a  silver  (lower 
holder;  while  a  shopping-bag  in  novel  de- 
sign may  be  bought  for  S45. 

But  that  is  not  all.  There  are  stockings 
described  as  "  dreams  of  loveliness,"  of 
cobweb  silk  embroidered  in  cupids.  for  only 
S30  per  pair.  One  really  ought  to  have  at 
least  a  dozen  pairs  of  these  for  summer 
wear.  Hatpins  for  Ss.  a  face-powder  box 
for  $7,  a  tooth-powder  holder  for  S6.50,  a 
tooth-brush  holder  for  85. so,  side  combs  for 
S20.  and  a  point  lace  handkerchief  for  Sso 
are  among  the  bargains  mentioned. 

Really,  no  woman  has  any  excuse  for  not 
being  supplied  with  all  these  trifles  at  their 
present  low  prices.  For  the  inconsequen- 
tial sum  of  Ssoo  one  can  get  through  the 
season  very  nicely. 


San  Francisco  is  getting  on.  We  shall  yet 
have  a  city  to  "point  to  with  pride"  and 
without  fear  of  deserved  criticism  about  our 
lack  of  progressiveness.  Marketstreet.no 
longer  a  cobbled  disgrace,  is  a  thoroughfare 
to  traverse  which  is  a  real  comfort  to  man 
and  beast.  Admirably  paved  from  ferry  to 
Van  Ness  and  the  good  work  going  on ! 
Just  think  of  it,  after  all  these  years  of 
bumping,  jolting,  ankle-turning  misery,  to 
have  a  municipal  dream  come  true.  And 
that  magnificent  new  ferry  depot,  too !  'Rah 
for  us ! 
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ITEMS. 

The  work  upon  the  new  hotel  at  Terminal 
Island  has  already  commenced,  and  the  ex- 
pectations that  the  hotel  will  be  opened  to 
the  public  on  June  15th,  will  no  doubt 
be  realized.  It  will  be  a  comfortable  inn 
of  some  forty-six  rooms,  with  salt  water 
baths,  steam  heat,  electric  lights,  and  all 
that  goes  to  make  up  a  first-class  hostelry, 
and  will  be  located  on  the  ocean  beach 
within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  water,  from 
which  a  magnificent  view  of  the  ocean,  San 
Pedro  Harbor.  Deadman's  Island  and  other 
interesting  points  can  be  had. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  COMMERCIAL  MEN. 

COLUSA,  CAL„  March  31,  1899. 

Dear  Sir :— It  affords  me  pleasure  to 
state  to  you  that  for  over  three  years  that 
I  have  been  in  the  hotel  business  in  Colusa, 
I  have  enjoyed  the  favor  of  your  patronage, 
and  I  believe  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
acknowledge  that  during  that  time  that  I 
have  left  no  stone  unturned  to  cater  to  your 
every  want  and  comfort. 

While  I  have  maintained  the  only  first- 
class  hotel  in  Colusa.  1  think  you  will  own 
that  1  have  not  taken  advantage  of  that 
fact  in  furnishing  you  a  class  of  service 
that  was  really  unnecessary  for  the  want 
of  competition,  and  it  is  my  principle  to 
always  conduct  my  business  on  these  lines. 

I  have  earned  the  reputation  of  serving 
the  best  meal  in  this  section  of  California, 
for  I  make  it  a  rule  to  select  the  best  the 
market  affords.  My  bedrooms  have  recently 
been  newly  furnished  and  upholstered,  and 
many  little  conveniences  added  for  the  com- 
fort of  my  guests. 

Thanking  you  for  your  past  patronage, 
and  trusting  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  its  continuance  on  your  next  visit  to 
Colusa.  I  am 

Very  respectfully. 

PHIL  POIRIER, 

Proprietor  Colusa  House, 

Colusa.  Cal. 


HOW'S  THIS  ? 

We  offer  one  hundred  dollars  reward  for 
any  case  of  catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Props.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J. 
Cheney  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  believe 
him  perfectly  honorable  in  all  business 
transactions,  and  financially  able  to  carry 
out  any  obligations  made  by  the  firm. 

West  &  Truax,  wholesale  druggists, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Walding,  Kinnen  &  Marvin,  wholesale 
druggists,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally, 
acting  directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  Price,  seventy-five 
cents  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 
Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


THE  LITERARY  BARGAIN  COUNTER 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  "cheap"  maga- 
zines are  a  benefit  to  the  public.  Literature 
is  not  like  dry-goods:  the  periodicals  cannot 
be  forced  upon  the  people,  no  matter  how 
cheaply  they  may  be  sold.  The  lovers  of 
pure  literature  do  not  purchase  magazines 
and  illustrated  papers  because  they  are 
"cheap"  but  for  their  high  literary  and  ar- 
tistic qualities.  There  is  caste  in  literature 
as  well  as  in  society,  and  the  better  class  of 
readers  will  patronize  the  better  grade  of 
publications,  not  hesitating  at  the  additional 
cost  of  a  few  cents  per  copy.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  human  mind  to  grasp  all  literature, 
hence  the  reader  must  select  the  best,  and 
the  cheapness  will  not  enable  him  to  digest 
more.  There  are  distinctive  fields  in  litera- 
ture, and  each  field  is  as  broad  as  the  world 
of  thought.  Each  has  its  class  of  readers, 
and  few  cross  the  line  of  their  specialty 
except  in  a  general  sense  as  a  relaxation. 
Periodicals  with  a  distinctive  field,  and  spe- 
cial class  of  readers,  make  a  mistake  in  at- 
tempting to  "cram"  them  down  the  throats 
of  the  general  and  unappreciative  public  by 
entering  the  "cheap"  market. 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD. 

Some  Western  Poems  by  Bret  Harte 
The  Hawk's  Nest 

We  checked  our  pace— the  red  road  sharply 
rounding : 

We  heard  the  troubled  flow 
Of  the  dark  olive  depths  of  pines,  resounding 

A  thousand  feet  below. 

Above  the  tumult  of  the  canyon  lifted 
The  gray  hawk  breathless  hung  : 

Or  on  the  hill  a  winged  shadow  drifted 
Where  furze  and  thorn-bush  hung. 

Or  where  half-way  the  mountainside  was 
furrowed 

With  many  a  seam  and  scar  ; 
Or  some  abandoned  tunnel  dimly  burrowed. 

A  mole-hill,  seen  so  far. 

We  looked  in  silence  down  across  the  dis- 
tant 

Unfathomable  reach  : 
A  silence  broken  by  the  guide's  consistent 
And  realistic  speech. 

"  Walker  of  Murphy's  blew  a  hole  through 
Peters 

For  telling  him  he  lied  : 
Then  up  and  dusted  out  of  South  Hornitos 

Across  the  long  Divide. 

"We  ran  him  out  of  Strong's,  and  up  through 
Eden, 

And  'cross  the  ford  below : 
And  up  this  canyon  (Peters'  brother  leadin'), 
And  me  and  Clark  and  Joe. 

"  He  fought  us  game :  somehow,  I  disre- 
member 

Jest  how  the  thing  kern  round  : 
Some  say  'twas  wadding,  some  a  scattered 
ember 

From  fires  on  the  ground. 

Hut  in  one  minute  all  the  hill  below  him 

Was  jest  one  sheet  of  flame ; 
Guardin'  the  crest,  Sam  Clark  and  I  called 
to  him. 

And— well,  the  dog  was  game ! 

"He  made  no  sign:  the  fires  of  hell  were 
round  him,  ^ 

The  pit  of  hell  below. 
We  sat  and  waited -but  we  never  found  him  ; 

And  then  we  turned  to  go. 

"And  then— you  see  that  rock  that's  grown 
so  bristly 
With  chaparral  and  tan — 
Suthin'  crept  out :  it  might  hev  been  a 
grizzly, 
It  might  hev  been  a  man  ; 

"Suthin'  that  howled  and  gnashed  its  teeth 
and  shouted 

In  smoke  and  dust  and  flame  ; 
Suthin'  that  sprang  into  the  depths  about  it, 

Grizzly  or  man— but  game  ! 

"  That's  all.   Well,  yes,  it  does  look  rather 
risky 

And  kinder  makes  one  queer 
And  dizzy  lookin  down.   A  drop  0'  whisky 
Ain't  a  bad  thing  right  here  !  " 


THAT  REMINDS  ME. 


AT  THE  HACIENDA. 

Know  I  not  whom  thou  mayst  be 
Carved  upon  this  olive  tree— 

"  Manuela  of  La  Torre," 
For,  around  on  broken  walls. 
Summer  sun  and  spring  rain  falls, 
And  in  vain  the  low  wind  calls 

"  Manuela  of  La  Torre." 

Of  that  song  no  words  remain 
But  the  musical  refrain  : 

"  Manuela  of  La  Torre." 
Yet  at  night  when  winds  are  still, 
Tinkles  on  the  distant  hill 
A  guitar,  and  words  that  thrill 

Tell  to  me  the  old.  old  story- 
Old  when  first  thy  charms  were  sung. 
Old  when  these  old  walls  were  young. 

"  Manuela  of  La  Torre.' 

Mother— I  can't  see  why  you  should  ob- 
ject to  Mr.  Goodsense. 

Daughter — I  never  could  marry  such  a 
man  as  that.  He  wears  the  cheapest  kind 
of  ready-made  clothes. 

Mother — That  is  mere  idiosyncrasy. 

Daughter— Y-e-s,  but  I'm  afraid  he'll  want 
me  to  dress  the  same  way. 


Parrot  (to  his  newly-chosen  mate;— You 
are  the  only  bird  I  ever  loved. 

His  Mate— Oh.  sav  !  I'm  not  so  green  as 
I  look. 

*  * 
* 

She— What  size  gloves  do  you  wear/ 
He  (unthinkingly) — Five  ounces. 

*  * 

Street  Railway  President — How's  that 
new  fender  working  ? 

General  Manager— Excellently  !  Ten  peo- 
ple have  been  killed  since  we  put  it  on,  and 
not  a  car  has  been  injured. 

*** 

Vigilante— Will  it  be  necessary  to  over- 
power the  sheriff? 

Other  Vigilante— Yes,  but  we  can  leave 
that  till  after  we  get  the  man  lynched. 


"  Do  you  realize  fully,  sir,  that  you  have 
called  me  an  ass  ?  " 

"  No  sir,  not  fully.  I  haven't  known  you 
long  enough." 

*  * 
* 

The  heathen  in  his  blindness 
Bows  down  to  wood  and  stone, 

But  after  he's  been  civilized 
He  worships  gold  alone. 

* 

Client— How  many  lawsuits  do  you  think 
will  be  necessary  to  straighten  out  this 
property  ? 

Lawyer— I  don't  know.  How  large  is  the 
property  ? 

*  * 
* 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  philology  that  the 
verb  to  love  is  regular  in  all  languages,  even 
in  French. 

*  * 
* 

"  Don't  you  think  she  fully  appreciates 
her  husband  ? " 

"Oh,  no:  she  loves  him  too  much  for 
that." 

*  * 

Willie— Mamma,  what  is  a  periodical  ? 
Mrs.  Slimson  -Ask  your  father,  dear. 

*  * 

* 

Mrs.  Tipple— I  didn't  hear  you  when  you 
came  in  last  night. 

Mr.  Tipple — No,  and  I  suppose  that  is 
why  I  didn't  hear  you. 

*  » 

Ned— If  you  want  to  marry  an  heiress  why 
don't  you  propose  to  Miss  Elderly  ?  She's 
rich. 

Ted— Yes,  but  I  object  to  her  past. 
Ned— Why,  I  thought  that  was  above  re- 
proach. 

Ted— It  is,  but  there  is  so  much  of  it. 


inilPNAI  KM  in  3,1  its  bra[Khes  is 
juuK,n/\LioiTi  tought  in  ten  Iessons 

by  mail,  by  Jael  Shoemaker,  the  well-known 
practical  and  successful  western  journalist 
of  North  Yakima,  Washington. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Active  solicitors  wanted  everywhere  foi, 
"The  Story  of  the  Philippines,"  by  Muratt 
Halstead,  commissioned  by  the  Government? 
as  Official  Historian  of  the  War  Department. 
The  book  was  written  in  army  camps  at  San; 
Francisco,  on  the  Pacific,  with  General  Men 
ritt,  in  the  hospitals  at  Honolulu,  in  Hong1 
Kong,  in  the  American  trenches  at  Manila, 
in  the  insurgent  camps  with  Aguinaldo.on 
the  deck  of  the  Olympia  with  Dewey,  and 
in  the  roar  of  battle  at  the  fall  of  Manila. 
Bonanza  for  agents.  Brimful  of  original 
pictures  taken  by  the  government  photo- 
graphers on  the  spot.  Large  book.  Low 
prices.  Big  profits.  Freight  paid.  Credit 
given.  Drop  all  trashy  unofficial  war  books. 
Outfit  free.  Address  H.  L.  Barber,  General 
Manager,  356  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


OUR  SUNNY  SOUTH 

Has  many  fine  hotels,  but  if  you  want 
the  one  that  is  most  central,  conducted 
on  strictly  first-class  principles,  stop  at 

THE  HOLLENBECK, 

Second  and  Spring  Streets, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Both  European  and  American  Plan.  Newly 
renovated  and  up-to-date  in  every 
particular. 


A.  C.  BIL1CKE  &  CO.,  Proprietors 

Paso  Robles  Hotel, 

Paso  Robles,  California. 

OTTO  E.  NEVER,  Proprietor 
Under  New  and  Experienced  Management 


GREATEST  HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE 
RESORT  ON  THE  COAST. 

Cures  Rheumatism.  Neuralgia,  Pen  Paralysis, 
Kidney  and  Stomach  Troubles,  and  all 
Skin  Diseases. 
RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN. 

HOT  MUD  AND  SULPHUR  BATHS. 
SULPHUR.  IRON  AND  SODA  SPRINGS. 

New  Hotel  and  Cottages.       Paid  Orchestra 
Camping  Privileges. 

DRINK  PASO  ROBLES  SODA  WATER 


Home 
Comforts 

Are  rarely  to  be  obtained  at  a  restau- 
rant, but'  it  is  just  this  feature  that 
has  made  ours  popular. 

""SWAIN'S"  , 

the  surroundings  are  refined,  comfortable  i 
and  attractive.  We  employ  the  best  of  chefs,  i 
and  our  service  is  neat,  tasty  and  prompt,  i 

213  SUTTER  STREET, 

Near  Kearny,       San  Francisco,  Cal.  ' 


Table  d'Hote,  $1.00,  5  to  8  p.  m. 


CALIFORNIA  a.  d.  Cheshire. 

UNDERTAKING  CO.  Pres.  and** 

FINEST  FUNERAL  PARLORS  in  the  CITY.  I 
Tel.  Main  971.  405  Powell  St..  near  Post.' 
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Anderson  Springs 

The  best  resort  for  health  and  pleasure.  The  only 
natural  mineral  steam  baths  in  Lake  County.  Only 
way  to  drive  the  Grippe  poison  from  the  system 
and  cure  permanently. 


1%% 


mm 


Natural  hot  sulphur 
and  iron  Baths  for 
the  cure  of  Rheuma= 
tism,  Dropsy  and 
Hemorrhoids. 


Board,  $8  to  $1 5.00  per  week.    No  extra  charge  for  baths. 
Telephone  connections. 

How  to  reach  the  Springs:  Take  Oakland  ferry  at  7:30  A.  M. 
for  Calistoga,  distance  73  miles.  Arrive  at  10:40  for  lunch  ;  take 
stage  and  arrive  at  Anderson  Springs  at  4:00  P.M.,  distance  21  miles. 
Fare,  $8.00  round  trip  from  San  Francisco  ;  $4.50  one  way. 

Livery  Stables  at  Springs. 

Address  all  communications  to 

J.  ANDERSON,  Proprietor, 


Anderson  Springs, 


Middletown,  Lake  Co.,  Cal. 


Highland  Springs  gas 

O  r  O  Mineral  Sprln 


For  Health  or  Pleasure 
go  to  .... 


Lake  County,  Cal. 


Springs 
in  America 


^^HE  most  desirable  and  popular,  among  the  health  and  pleasure  resorts  in 
\\j  California.  Situated  but  a  short  distance  from  Clear  Lake,  amidst  the 
grandest  mountain  scenery,  at  an  altitude  which  insures  a  dry,  invigorating 
atmosphere,  HIGHLAND  SPRINGS  is  an  ideal  retreat  for  the  sick  and  the  pleasure 
seeker.  For  the  former  there  are  over  thirty  mineral  springs,  varied  as  to  their 
medicinal  properties.  For  the  latter  there  are  many  forms  of  enjoyment,  including 
lawn  tennis,  croquet,  billiards,  pleasant  walks,  delightful  drives,  excursions  on 
Clear  Lake  and  to  many  points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity,  fishing  and  hunting — 
the  mountains  and  canyons  abounding  in  large  and  small  game. 

One  of  the  many  advantages  of  Highland  Springs  is  its  central  location  and  ease 
of  access,  being  but  twelve  miles  from  Hopland,  on  the  California  Northwestern 
Railway,  from  which  point  one  of  the  best  stage-roads  in  the  United  States  leads 
through  magnificent  mountain  scenery,  twelve  miles,  to  Highland  Springs.  Private 
conveyances  can  be  had  to  the  Springs  from  its  splendid  livery  stables,  upon  appli- 
cation, for  persons  not  desiring  to  travel  by  stage. 

TERMS,  from  $10  to  $16  per  week,  according  to  rooms,  or  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  day. 


For  further  particulars  or  to  secure  rooms,  address 
J.  CRAIG,  Manager, 

Highland  Springs, 

Lake  County,  Cal. 

Highland  Springs  Mineral  Waters  on  sale  at 
AHRENS,  PEIN  4  BULLWINKEL,  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers.  620  Post  St..  San  Francisco. 


Routes  to  Highland  Springs. 

Take  Tihuron  boat  at  t.\o  A.  M.  to  Hopland 
thence  by  stage:  or  Southern  Pacific  to  Calis- 
toga. and  thence  by  stage- 


Hotel  Rowardennan 


BEN  LOMOND,  CALIFORNIA 


WILL  OPES 


ABOUT  . 
MA  Y  lath 


A  delightful  summer  resort,  three  hours  from  San  Francisco  on  the  Narrow 
Gauge  Railroad.  Round-trip  fare  S3.00,  good  for  six  months.  300  acres  of  pictur- 
esque scenery  divided  by  the  San  Lorenzo  River.  Fine  fishing,  bathing  and  driving ; 
billiards,  tennis,  bowling,  shuffle-board.  The  Hotel  is  only  9  miles  from  Santa  Cruz 
and  3  miles  from  Big  Trees.  Electric  lights,  splendid  table  furnished  from  home 
gardens  and  dairy.    All  rooms  are  plastered  and  elegantly  furnished. 


SCENES  NEAR  HOTEL  ROWARDENNAN 

Further  information  and  printed  matter  can  be  obtained 

at  the  office  of  THE  TRAVELER,  or  by  addressing 

Manager  Hotel  Rowardennan.  Ben  Lomond,  Cal. 


YOU  WILL  NEVER  REGRET  A  VACATION 
4  SPENT  AT  *• 

PACIFIC 

CONGRESS 
SPRINGS 


FOR  RATES  AND  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS 

JOHN  S.  MATHESON,  Mgr., 

Pacific  Congress  Springs, 

SARATOGA  P.  O.,  SANTA  CLARA  CO.,  CAL. 


In  answering  any  of  the  above  advertisements  kindly  mention  "The  Traveler. 
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THE  TRAVELER. 

An  Illustrated  Family  Journal  of  Fun,  Sport,  Travel,  Rec- 
reation and  the  Home. 


WM.  V.  BRYAN,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
General  Office,  20  Montgomery  Street,  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 


Frederic  Mayer,  15  and  17  Rue  des  Martyrs,  Paris,  France. 
General  European  Agent. 

D.  M.  Foltz,  34  Park  Row,  New  York  City, 
Eastern  Representative. 


Entered  at  the  Postoftice,  San  Francisco,  as  Second-class  matter. 


Copyrighted,  i8og. 
Subscription,  $1.00  a  Year.  Single  Copies,  10  Cents. 

Foreign  Countries,  8  Francs  or  6  Shillings  Per  Annum. 


THE  TRAVELER'S  BUREAU, 

onducted  in  connection  with  The  Traveler,  will  furnish  without 
charge,  reliable  information  about  any  hotel,  summer  or  winter  resort, 
railway  or  steamship  line,  country  lands,  guides,  etc.    Call  upon  or 
rile  to  us  at  any  time. 


Special  Notice.  No  employee  or  representative  of  The  Traveler 
s  empowered  to  request  transportation  or  contract  any  debts  on 
account  of  this  journal  The  publisher  invariably  furnishes  letters 
over  his  own  signature  where  any  favor  or  concession  may  be  desired, 
so  that  those  granting  them  without  such  letters  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 


JUST  six  and  one-half  years  ago  the  first  number  of 
THE  TRAVELER  was  ushered  into  the  world,  and 
submitted  for  inspection  and  criticism  to  an 
unoffending  public.  The  general  object  of  the  journal 
was  the  development  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  to 
create  a  greater  interest  in  the  diversified  attractions 
therein,  and  in  consequence  to  promote  travel.  At  the 
same  time  we  opened  what  we  termed  "  THE  TRAV- 
ELER'S" Bureau  of  information,  whereby  full 

particulars  could  be  obtained  GRATIS  by  the  general 
public  concerning  any  hotel,  resort,  railway  or  steam- 
ship line.  We  employed  clerks  for  that  purpose,  fully 
familiar  with  their  duties,  and  there  is  no  reasonable 
question  propounded  to  us  that  has  remained  unan- 
swered. Since  that  time  we  have  been  imitated  by 
other  publications  with  the  view  of  securing  adver- 
tising patronage.  To  announce  a  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion, and  to  conduct  it  as  such  are  two  different  things. 
There  is  nothing  of  a  ''bluff"  in  the  Bureau  we  con- 
duct, and  we  think  we  are  safe  in  asserting  that  it  is 
the  only  LEGITIMATE  Bureau  of  Information  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Our  office  is  maintained  at  No.  20 
Montgomery  Street,  on  the  ground  floor,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  all  railway  ticket  offices  and 
principal  hotels,  where  we,  in  consequence,  come  in 
contact  with  the  tourist  element.  Papers  who  announce 
Bureaus  in  unfrequented  localities,  or  on  the  seventh 
floor  of  some  office  building,  can  be  hardly  favored 
with  many  inquiries. 


THE  traveling  public  will  no  doubt  be  gratified  to 
learn  that  at  last  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Com- 
pany has  made  a  reduction  in  their  sleeping-car 
rates  between  Chicago  and  Pacific  Coast  points,  the 
change  taking  effect  April  15th.  On  several  occasions 
heretofore  we  have  advocated  in  our  editorial  columns 
a  modification  of  the  existing  schedule,  but  the  Pullman 


Company  were  not  "influenced  by  our  criticisms," 
until  opposision  compelled  them  to  make  the  cut. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  own  and  operate 
their  own  sleeping-cars,  and  perhaps  foreseeing  pros- 
pective legislative  action  on  the  subject  of  sleeping- 
car  rates  in  some  of  the  Western  States,  took  the 
initiative,  and  cut  their  prices.  In  consequence  the  in- 
vincible Pullman  Company  was  forced  to  follow  suit. 
The  rate  for  a  single  berth  between  San  Francisco  and 
Chicago  has  heretofore  been  $15.50;  it  is  now  $14. 
The  drawing-room  rate  between  the  same  points  was 
$43.50  and  is  now  $39.50,  so  that  the  difference  is  about 


''MAY  FLOWERS." 

10  per  cent.  The  new  rates  apply  to  all  cars  operated 
between  Chicago  and  Portland  Or.;  Oakland  and 
Los  Angeles,  and  between  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  Omaha,  Denver,  and  New  Orleans  and  Fort 
Worth  and  the  Western  cities.    If  the  Pullman  people 


will  follow  this  by  abrogating  their  rule  concerning  the 
lowering  of  unoccupied  upper  berths,  the  floating  popu- 
lation of  the  country  will  be  duly  appreciative. 

EVERY  now  and  then  the  subject  of  per  capita 
circulation  in  the  United  States  and  other 
powers  comes  up  for  quotation,  but  until  the 
recently  published  statement  from  the  Treasury  Bureau 
of  Statistics  at  Washington,  the  actual  figures  have 
not  been  known.  Figures  are  dry  reading  at  the  best, 
but  upon  a  subject  in  which  every  business  man 
should  be  interested  we  feel  warranted  in  excerpting 
the  official  report.  It  is  all  the 
more  warranted  at  this  time, 
because  it  shows  the  most 
remarkable  increase  of  50  per 
cent  since  1886,  and  more  than 
25  per  cent  since  July  1896, 
four  months  after  the  change 
in  administration,  and  is,  there- 
fore, an  undisputable  proof  that 
McKinley  was  indeed  aptly 
termed  "The  Advance  Agent 
of  Prosperity."  All  arguments 
in  the  world  cannot  controvert 
FACTS.  We  submit  a  few  of 
these  facts  in  round  numbers. 
On  July  1.  1879,  the  total 
amount  of  money  in  circulation 
in  the  United  States  was  $900,- 
000,000;  on  July  1,  1889,  $1,400,- 

000.  000,  and  on  April  1,  1899, 
$2,000,000,000.  No  period  in 
our  history  has  shown  a  more 
rapid  growth  in  the  money  in 
circulation  than  the  lent  three 
rears.    The  increase  since  July 

1,  1896,  has  been  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars 
for  each  business  day,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  averaged 
considerably  more  than  that 
amount  for  each  business  day. 

The  per  capita  circulation  on 
April  1,  1899,  was  the  largest 
ever  shown  at  that  period  of 
the  year  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  At  that  date  it  was, 
according  fo  the  official  state- 
ment of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, $2545  per  capita,  while 
that  of  April  1, 1898,  was  $23.09; 
April  1 ,  1897,  $23  01,  and  April  1, 
1896.  $21.53. 

The  increase  in  gold  coin  in 
circulation  during  the  past  few 
years  has  been  quite  as  remark- 
able as  the  general  increase  in 
circulation.  On  April  1,  1896,  the 
gold  coin  in  circulation  was  $446.000,000 ;  on  April  1, 
1897,  f.517,000,000;  on  April  1,  1898,  $582,000,000;  and 
on  April  1 ,  1899.  $695,000,000.  These  figures  are  all  the 
more  significant  in  the  face  of  ..the  free  silver  issue  of 
three  years  ago. 


Oopirlflicrd  hj  Ki.h(ii  itruA., 
KdoxvIU.;.  Tiun. 
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CONSERVATIVE^  cUBRE*T 
V'EVV*^H^HK>  EVENTS 


TAXATION  AND   BOND  ISSUE. 

THE  ONSLAUGHT  made  on  the  resources  of  the  tax- 
payers continues  to  be  pushed  with  unrelenting  vigor. 
The  numerous  views  of  interested  progressive  parties 
receive  official  hearing  in  accordance  with  the  supposed 
political  influence  wielded  by  the  presenters.  The 
atmosphere  is  tilled  with  shouts  for  this  improvement 
from  a  certain  quarter  of  the  city,  and  for  that  better- 
ment from  another  section,  each  faction  urging  its 
claims  to  precedence.  The  east,  the  west,  and  south 
are  all  appealing  to  the  Supervisors  to  consider  their 
wants  and  provide  funds  either  by  tax  levy  or  bond 
issue  to  at  once  prosecute  the  completion  of  the  various 
requirements  of  their  section.  The  burden  of  all  these 
wants  may  be  summed  up  in  the  modest  request  for 
new  sewers,  modern  pavements,  water,  gas,  electric 
lights,  schoolhouses,  engine-houses,  new  hospitals, 
zoological  gardens,  and  Panhandle  Extension  of  Gol- 
den Gate  Park.  A  pretty  formidable  array  of  wants 
when  added  to  the  regular  yearly  demand  of  seven 
million  dollars  for  the  support  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment. 

That  some  of  the  above  propositions  are  meritorious, 
none  will  deny,  but  to  incorporate  such  a  list  in  one 
gigantic  scheme  of  progress,  on  the  plea  of  absolute 
need,  coupled  with  a  growing  taste  for  art  and  beauty, 
would  seem  to  be  a  departure  from  sound  business 
reasoning,  that,  if  persisted  in,  would  end  in  disaster 
and  ruin  to  manv. 

*  * 
* 

WHY  NOT  WAIT  until  the  New  Charter  goes  into 
effect,  which  provides  for  a  board  of  public  works, 
who  if  possessed  of  the  proper  qualifications,  and  are 
honest,  will  take  time  to  systematically  plan  and  super- 
intend such  important  work  as  is  now  called  for.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  a  commission  of  able  citizens 
was  recently  at  work  on  plans  for  the  rearrangement 
of  our  sewers,  and  had  made  substantial  progress 
when  they  were  summarily  dismissed,  and  no  reason 
given.  It  is  also  significant  that  there  is  great  haste 
displayed  in  appointing  appraisers  to  value  property 
along  the  line  of  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Panhan- 
dle, and  engineers  to  estimate  cost  of  sewers  and  street 
paving.  How  is  it  that  suddenly  the  people  became 
aware  that  these  improvements  must  be  prosecuted  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment  and  without  well-devised 
plans?  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  past  has  not 
been  prolific  in  good,  substantial,  or  economical  sewer 
building,  street  paving,  or  any  other  public  venture  in 
which  the  city  has  been  a  party  .  Nevertheless,  the 
taxpayers  are  willing  to  furnish  the  necessary  funds  for 
streets,  sewers  and  needed  schoolhouses  in  outlying 
districts,  where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  work  will  be 
under  the  supervision  of  skilled  and  honest  engineers; 
but  when  these  substantial  and  sanitary  needs  are  made 
secondary  to  the  opinions  of  art  associations,  architects, 
and  the  chariots  of  the  rich,  in  the  proposition  to  bond 
this  city  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  six  million  dol- 
lars for  an  addition  to  Golden  Gate  Park,  then  it  is 
time  to  pause,  lest  we  should  shoulder  a  load  that  will 
crush  many  taxpayers,  who  even  now  cannot  pay 
expenses. 

*  * 

* 

THE  NECESSITYthat  now  exists  for  street  and  sewer 
work  was  not  brought  about  because  the  people  failed 
to  furnish  funds ;  but  because  of  the  shameful  and 
extravagant  character  of  workmanship  and  material, 
coupled  with  the  barefaced  acceptance  by  the  city 
Street  Department  and  Board  of  Supervisors. 


Has  the  character  of  the  city 
government  improved  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  cannot  wait  to 
see  the  workings  of  our  New 
Charter,  and  how  that  abused 
Street  Department  will  flourish 
under  the  management  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works?  We 
think  not. 

The  Park  Extension,  or  Pan- 
handle Extension,  presents  to  the 
people  of  this  city  a  problem  of 
a  more  serious  nature.  We  start 
out  with  a  project  whose  foun- 
dation and  structure  is  based  upon  an  extravagant 
indulgence  in  a  luxury  that  the  conditions  and  num- 
bers of  our  people  do  not  warrant.  This  is  an  em- 
belishment — a  beautiful  garden,  artistically  laid  out 
and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  nevertheless,  a  costly  luxury. 

Are  the  taxpayers  of  this  city  so  burdened  with  this 
world's  goods  that  they  are  willing  to  indulge  in  land- 
scape gardening  at  a  first  cost  of  six  million  dollars, 
with  a  yearly  addition  of  about  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five thousand  dollars  for  interest  and  maintenance  ? 
The  answer  is— No.  You  have  only  to  look  at  the 
enormous  sum  of  seven  million  dollars  paid  into  the 
city  treasury  each  year,  and  note  what  you  receive  in 
return.  You  are  also  reminded  that  notwithstanding 
this  huge  contribution  for  the  yearly  support  of  a  city 
government  whose  population  does  not  exceed  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  a  large  deficit  is  regularly 
declared,  and  then  another  turn  of  the  taxation  screw. 
If,  then,  the  public  funds  have  been  so  badly  handled 


EVES   THE  CHILDREN   ENJOY  "THE  TRAVELER.' 


in  the  past,  what  can  be  expected  in  the  future,  and 
especially  in  anticipation  of  a  large  bond  issue? 

*  * 

WE  ARE  TOLD  that  three  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  will  suffice  for  the  Park,  while  less  than 
half  that  sum  will  be  required  for  the  absolute  needs. 
Truly— luxurious  tastes  at  public  expense  are  growing 
apace. 

The  people  have  for  years  been  regaled  with  solemn 
pledges  by  supervisors,  school  directors,  mayors  and 
other  officers  seeking  preferment.  How  many  have 
retired  to  private  life  with  the  commendation  of  the 


public?  How  many  have  been  trusted  a  second  time? 
How  many  have  kept  their  pledges?  History  records 
but  few. 

What  has  so  suddenly  taken  place  in  the  financial 
condition  of  our  people  that  they  should  be  asked  to 
ignore  the  absolute  wants  leading  in  the  direction  of 
prosperity,  and  fly  to  a  desire  for  landscape  gardening, 
at  a  cost  of  millions  ? 

If  we  are  to  bond  this  city  let  it  be  for  such  prac- 
tical and  beneficial  requirements  that  will  yield  solid 
and  tangible  return,  and  at  the  same  time  beautify  that 
section  which  for  many  years  has  shocked  the  eye  of 
the  stranger  as  he  crossed  the  threshold  of  our  city. 

Formulate  a  comprehensive  plan  of  sewerage,  adopt 
the  most  approved  style  of  pavements  suitable  to  the 
different  sections,  locate  the  needed  number  of  school- 
houses,  then  place  this  work  under  the  supervision  of 
skilled  and  honest  engineers,  with  instructions  to  pros- 
ecute the  work  in  an  economical  and  systematic  manner, 
and  holding  them  to  a  strict  accountability  for  the 
quality  and  cost  of  the  undertaking.  With  such  a 
plan,  and  for  the  above  purpose,  the  people  would  bt 
willing  to  vote  for  the  issue  of  bonds. 


OUR  WORTHY  MAYOR  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
Panhandle  Extension.  He  sees  much  that  is  beautiful  in 
this  enlargement  of  our  Park,  and  would,  seemingly, 
give  it  the  preference  in  the  issue  of  bonds.  But  he 
is  a  wealthy  man.  It  has  never  been  his  misfortune  to 
wrestle  with  the  practical  side  of  life.  He  has  never 
felt  the  pinch  of  the  breadwinner;  his  has  been  a 
life  of  luxury,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
his  education  was  in  the  direc- 
tion and  cultivation  of  a  taste 
for  high  art  and  fine  things. 
Unlike  the  average  taxpayer,  he 
does  not  feel  the  pressure  on 
his  purse-string.  His  holdings' 
are  of  the  finest,  yielding  large: 
and  constant  revenues,  and' 
hence,  it  is  not  astonishing  I  hat 
he  is  in  favor  of  this  expensive 
Park  Extension. 


THE  UNDUE  HASTE  dis- 
played in  urging  at  this  time 
this  costly  addition  to  ourpleaS' 
ure-ground,  indicates  an  igno- 
rance, or  indifference  of  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  this  city  have 
not  fully  emerged  from  the 
depressing  conditions  prevailing 
for  the  last  six  years.  Wait 
awhile.  Let  us  see  a  little  more 
prosperity.  Let  us  test  the 
workings  of  the  New  Charter. 
Proceed  first  with  sewers,  streets 
and  schoolhouses,  and  when  we 
can  afford  it,  indulge  a  little 
more  in  additions  to  Parks. 

The  great  pleasure-ground  of 
the  world,  the  City  of  Paris,  has 
been  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  our  park 
addition,  and  we  are  told  of  the 
wonderful  benefits  derived  be- 
cause of  the  extensive  and 
beautiful  pleasure-grounds.  But 
we  were  not  informed  that  the 
treasury  of  the  great  French  Re 
public,  as  well  as  the  treasury  of  the  great  City  of  Paris, 
furnished  the  funds  for  production  and  maintenance. 


BEWARE  of  the  issue  of  bonds.  Our  rulers  for  years 
have  been  politicians,  who  are  not  in  office  for  theii 
health  ;  spoils,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time  Therefore/ 
tax-payers,  beware.  Don't  be  hasty,  take  time  to  try 
your  New  Charter,  and  note  its  workings.  The  Pan- 
handle won't  run  away.  If  good  men  are  elected  unde» 
the  new  order  we  will  save  money  by  delay,  and  il 
they  should  be  of  the  same  old  stripe,  we  will  have 
saved  ourselves  from  ruin. 


Huslin.II  I'll. 


THE  SAMOAN  CRISIS. 

J.  F.  ROSE-SOLEY. 

HERE  is  only  one  good  point  about  the 
moan  crisis.  So  much  evil  has  been 
wrought,  so  many  lives,  both 
European  and  native  lost.that  the 
three  powers  which  are  sup- 
posed to  control  the  group, 
will  be  compelled  to  arrange 
a  settlement  on  a  permanent 
basis.   There  must  be  no  more 
dallying  with  the  problem  be- 
cause it  is  a  hard  one  to  solve. 
England,  Germany  and  the  United  States  must  lay 
side  their  mutual  jealousies  and  agree  upon  some  mode 
if  government  which  will  conduce  to  the  permanent 
velfare  of  the  Samoan  natives,  who,  after  all,  are  the 
hief  people  to  be  considered  in  the  matter. 

As  far  as  the  two  English-speaking  nations  are  con- 
:erned,this  happy  state  of  harmony  has  been  reached. 
England  and  the  United  States  are  in  perfect  accord  as 
o  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  Samoans  and 
jrotecting  their  national  interests  in  the  group.  It  is 
>nly  the  Germans  who  are  dissentient.  Actuated  by  a 
omewhat  exaggerated  sense  of 
ational  pride,  the  Germans 
ire  apt  to  magnify  the  import- 
mce  of  their  commercial  in- 
erests  in  Samoa,  and  to  over- 
ook  the  fact  that  the  civiliza- 
ion  and  education  of  the 
atives  has  been  entirely  car- 
ied  out  by  English-speaking 
issionaries  at  the  expense  of 
inglish  and  American  sub- 
cribers. 

It  is  remarkable  that  on  the 
wo  occasions  when  a  white 
arty  has  been  openly  attacked 
y  Samoans,  the  trouble  has 
ccurred  on  the  German  plan- 
ation  of  Vailele,  a  few  miles 
o  the  eastward  of  Apia.  The 
lantation  is  beautifully  situ- 
ted  on  the  edge  of  a  lagoon, 
nd  the  Superintendent's 
louse  looks  out  over  the  reef, 
with  its  line  of  curling  white 
reakers,  to  the  limitless  ex- 
)anse  of  the  blue  Pacific.  It 
was  here,  just  ten  years  ago, 
hat  the  Germans  tried  to 
and  a  force  of  some  hundred 
ailors,  with  the  result  that 
hey  lost  nearly  half  their 
ittle  party.  Behind  the  house 
he  cocoanut  palms,  planted  in 
egular  avenues,  stretch  back 

miles,  until  the  thick  bush  which  covers  the 
mountains  of  Upolu  is  reached.  At  this  altitude  and 
distance  from  the  sea,  cocoanuts  will  not  grow  to 
advantage,  and  so  the  plantation  comes  to  an  end. 

It  must  have  been  just  on  the  outskirts  of  this 
plantation,  close  to  the  little  village  of  Magiagi,  that 
the  recent  sad  affray  between  the  British  and  American 
bluejackets  and  Mataafa's  warriors  took  place  Magiagi 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesquely  situated  little  villages 
near  Apia.  It  stands  right  on  the  borders  of  the 
plantation,  ahd  its  inhabitants  have  for  years  been  an 
endless  source  of  trouble  to  the  German  overseers.  No 
white  man,  be  he  trader  or  missionary,  has  ever  yet 
devised  a  method  which  will  teach  the  Samoans  that 
it  is  wrong  to  steal  food.  The  natives  have  seen  the 
land  owned  by  their  fathers  occupied  by  the  Germans 
and  turned  to  commercial  uses.  They  do  not  realize 
that  the  land  was  fairly  bought  in  the  old  days  by  that 
pioneer  Pacific  trader,  Goddefroy,  at  a  price,  of  course, 
ridiculously  low.  All  they  understand,  or  care  to 
understand,  is  that  they  are  debarred  from  the  use  of 
their  own  plantations,  and  that  they  have  to  travel 
weary  miles  into  the  bush  if  they  wish  to  grow  a  few 
taros  or  yams. 

Magiagi  takes  its  revenge  by  getting  up  during  the 


night  and  helping  itself  liberally  to  the  cocoanuts  and 
yams  grown  by  the  German.  The  Superintendent, 
Captain  Hufnagel,  told  me  once  that  these  depreda- 
tions cost  the  company  thousands  of  dollars  annually, 
and  if  this  was  the  case  in  times  of  peace,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  what  has  happened  since  the  war  broke 
out.  Though  the  German  Consul  has  persistently  sup- 
ported Mataafa,  and  encouraged  him  to  fight  the 
English  and  American  sailors,  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
Rose's  countrymen  are  highly  delighted  with  his  action. 
Many  thrifty  Germans  have  of  late  years  bought 
pieces  of  land  near  Apia,  and  started  plantations.  The 
cultivation  of  cacoa,  which  grows  splendidly  in  the 
genial  Samoan  climate,  had  become  almost  a  craze. 
Everyone  was  anxious  to  plant  this  most  valuable  crop. 
Some  samples  of  cacoa  sent  to  San  Francisco  last  year, 
were  pronounced  by  the  dealers  here  to  be  the  finest  on 
the  market  and  it  looked  as  if  a  new  era  of  industrial 
prosperity  was  about  to  dawn  upon  Samoa. 

All  this  work  of  years  has  been  undone  in  a  week. 
Every  house  in  and  around  Apia,  excepting  those  actu- 
ally fronting  the  beach,  has  been  looted  by  Mataafa's 
savage  warriors.  Even  Vailima,  the  historic  home  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  has  not  been  spared.  How 
completely  the  whole  Samoan  situation  has  changed  is 


AMERICA  AND  E: 


(D  UNDER  ONE  FLAO. 

This  photograph  is  of  special  interest,  having  been  taken  on  the  field  of  battle  when  the  forces  of  Uncle  Sam  and  John  Bull  stood  side  by 
side  in  conflict  with  the  warriors  of  Maataf a  neat  Apia.  Samoa. 

indicated  by  this  fact.  Ten  years  ago  the  gifted 
author  was  the  greatest  friend  of  Mataafa's  people. 
He  it  was  who  championed  the  Catholic  chief- 
tain's cause,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  He  it  was 
who  secured  the  release  of  Mataafa's  chiefs  from  cap- 
tivity, who  supplied  all  their  needs,  and  helped  to  shield 
Mataafa  from  German  wrath.  In  return  the  chieTs 
simply  worshipped  Stevenson,  and  to  show  their  grat- 
itude in  a  practical  manner,  made  a  splendid  road 
leading  to  Vailima. 

That  was  only  ten  years  ago.  To-day,  the  same 
men,  or  their  sons,  have  looted  and  destroyed  Vailima, 
whilst  a  shell  from  a  British  ship  has  completed  the 
work  of  ruin.  By  the  irony  of  fate,  this  loss,  which 
is  directly  traceable  to  the  German  intervention  on 
Mataafa's  behalf,  falls  entirely  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
German  citizen.  Only  a  few  months  ago  the  Vailima 
house  and  plantation  was  sold  to  Herr  Kunst,  a  wealthy 
Hamburg  merchant.  And  when  Kunst  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  first  news  he  heard 
was  that  his  property  had  been  completely  ruined. 
Stevenson  spent  years  of  loving  labor  and  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  on  this  pet  establishment  of  his. 
Vailima  was  his  pride,  he  won  it  from  the  primeval 
bush,  and  his  body  is  buried  on  the  top  of  Mt.  Vaea, 


overlooking  the  once  beautiful  house  and  gardens. 
What  would  he  think  to-day  if  he  saw  the  wreck  ? 

THE  CHILDREN'S  CORNER. 

ELAINE  HOLLIS. 

What  do  you  suppose  I  heard  a  man  from  Mexico 
say  the  other  day  ? 

He  was  talking  about  his  part  of  the  country,  and 
its  telegraph  system,  and  said  that  all  the  lines  were 
made  of  copper  wires  so  they  might  be  strong  enough 
to  hold  the  weight  of  the  birds  and  monkeys  that 
crowd  them  at  night.  Only  fancy  being  put  to  bed 
by  your  mother  on  a  telegraph  wire. 

And  wouldn't  you  think  that  a  monkey  would  prefer 
more  comfortable  lodging  than  can  be  found  by  climb- 
ing a  telegraph  pole? 

Besides  I  shouldn't  imagine  that  the  birds  and 
monkeys  would  get  along  together  very  well  in  such 
narrow  quarters.  You  know  how  you  like  to  chatter 
after  you  are  stowed  away  in  bed  at  night  before  you 
have  begun  to  get  sleepy.  Well,  birds  talk  in  their 
own  fashion,  like  people.  Now  suppose  the  young 
birds  should  chirp  and  chatter  to  each  other  in  the  night 
time  and  wake  up  some  cross  old  monkey  ?  Why, 
he  might  put  out  his  paw 
and  scrape  the  poor,  dear 
little  things  right  oft  that 
wire,  and  you  know  how  far 
it  is  to  the  ground,  because 
some  of  you  have  lost  a 
kite  on  a  telegraph  wire,  and 
perhaps  cried  ever  so  little 
because  you  couldn't  get  up 
there  to  untangle  it. 

No,  it  is  very  much  better 
to  be  a  little  boy  or  girl  in  a 
downy  home  nest,  tucked  in 
safe  and  warm,  than  bird,  a 
or  even  a  good-natured  mon- 
key on  a  telegraph  wire  after 
dark  in  Mexico. 

Perhaps  not  all  of  you 
have  heard  that  there  is  a 
dog  hospital  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  there  is.  The  doc- 
tor there  knows  all  about 
dogs,  no  matter  what  their 
breed  may  be,  and  he  can 
tell  just  what  ails  them,  as 
soon  as  they  are  brought  to 
him. 

He  is  a  pretty  good  friend 
for  a  dog  to  have.   Of  course 
his  little  patients— they  arc 
mostly  little,  although  some- 
times a  great  big  St.  Bernard 
calls  on  him— don't  tell  him 
where  their  bad  feelings  are, 
or  where  it  hurts  them  most,  because  no  doctor  has 
yet  learned  to  speak  the  dog  language  properly.  But 
all  the  same,  their  physician  looks  at  their  tongues, 
and  feels  their  pulses  as  carefully  as  if  they  walked 
on  two  legs  instead  of  four,  and  it's  really  surprising 
how  the  dogs  seem  to  understand.    They  make  such 
good  patients,  too.    No  matter  how  bitter  their  medicine 
is,  they  take  it  without  so  much  as  a  whine  or  the 
least  bit  of  a  howl,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
some  boys  and  girls  that  I  know. 

At  this  hospital,  there  are  once  in  awhile,  some  very 
wealthy  and  aristocratic  dogs  who  are  accustomed  to 
living  in  much  luxury.  Some  of  them  are  valued  at 
many  hundreds  of  dollars  on  account  of  their  breed. 
That  is  one  great  difference  bet  ween  dogs  and  children, 
for  no  money  can  buy  a  dear  little  child  from  its  par- 
ents, whether  it  be  sick  or  well. 

Speaking  of  dogs,  the  largest  collection  of  pet  dogs 
in  the  world  isowned  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
the  American  girl  who  is  now  mistress  of  Blenheim 
Castle  in  England.  This  particular  breed  of  dogs 
has  been  famous  for  two  hundred  years,  the  Marlbor- 
ough family  having  kept  up  the  kennels  all  that  time. 
The  Blenheim  spaniels  have  a  young  lady  nurse  apiece 
to  take  care  of  them. 


70 


With  the  passing 
of  Princess  Kaiu- 
lani,  whose  dis- 
appointed life  was 
recently  brought  to 
an  untimely  close, 
another  chapter 
has  been  added  to 
the  interesting 
story  of  a  people 
whose  race  has 
been  well-nigh 
run,  and  whose 
existence  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  will  soon  be  but  history.  The 
native  dynasty  having  fallen,  and  the  power  of  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  practical,  money-making 
Americans,  the  customs  of  the  country  will  rapidly 
disappear,  and  he  who 


SOCIAL  SIDE  OF  HONOLULU  LIFE 

MARY  L.  TAYLOR. 


would  see  Hawaii  must 
lose  no  time  in  doing  so. 

To  one  enjoying  an 
ocean  trip  what  can  be 

more  delightful  than  seven  days  on  the  water,  each 
bringing  him  nearer  the  tropic  of  Cancer?  The  sky  and 
sea  become  a  brighter  blue,  the  atmosphere  grows  grad- 
ually warmer,  and  we  finally  realize  we  are  in  the 
tropics  at  last.  One  asks,  "  Is  the  tiny  cloud  on  the 
far  horizon  really  land?"  The  cloud  slowly  unrolls 
itself  into  a  beautiful  green  island— green  with  a 
verdure  that  never  fades — and  we  view  Diamond  Head, 
bronzed  with  lava  that  has  lain  cold  for  centuries. 
Rounding  Diamond  Head,  we  pass  Waikiki  Beach, 
note  the  glorious  mountains  and  valleys  with  an  azure 
light  overhanging  them,  pass  through  a  narrow  chan- 
nel between  walls  of  coral,  and  find  ourselves  at  the 
dock  where  we  are  watched  by  an  interested  crowd, 
thoroughly  cosmopolitan,  being  composed  of  Ameri- 
cans, Japanese,  Chinese,  Portuguese  and  dark-eyed 
Kanakas.  A  hasty  transfer  to  the  Royal  Hawaiian 
Hotel  is  made,  where  a  homelike  cottage  is  procured, 
and  one  of  our  party  is  heard  to  say,  "  If  paradise  is 
like  this,  then  1  want  to  go  there."  There  were  the 
shaded  streets,  and  the  pretty  houses  peeping  out  from 
under  the  palms,  thelbanana,  the  monkey-pod,  and  the 
lantana  trees. 

Coming  as  strangers,  how  should  we  amuse  our- 
selves, what  should  we  see?  It  did  not  take  us  long 
to  discover.  We  had  heard  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
people  of  Honolulu  and  we  were  about  to  experience  it. 
The  first  duty  of  a  tourist  is  to  call  on  President  and 
Mrs.  Dole,  and  also  upon  Minister  and  Mrs.  Sewall, 
on  their  first  reception  day.  That  duty  performed,  one 
is  free  to  accept  invitations  from  any  source.  People 
one  has  never  heard  of  call,  and  in  less  than  a  week  it 
is  expected  that  call  will  be  returned;  never  have  1 
been  in  a  place  where  calls  are  returned  so  promptly. 
In  this  way,  after  only  a  few  weeks'  stay,  one  feels 
well  acquainted.  Garden  and  card-parties  are  the  most 
popular  forms  of  entertainment.    In  no  spot  on  earth 


some  unique  lanai,  perchance  overlooking  the  waters 
at  Waikiki,  where  one  sees  a  panorama  of  beauty  by 
day  and  by  night. 

If  a  resident  wishes  to  show  a  guest  marked  atten- 
tion, he  invites  his  friends  to  a  luau  or  native  feast. 
A  woven  grass-matting  is  spread  on  the  ground,  and 
the  guests  sit  on  this,  Turk  fashion.  In  the  center  of 
the  matting  are  various  sized  calabashes 
made  of  wood,  which  contain  the  food. 
Roast  pig  is  indispensable  at  a  luau,  and  it 
is  always  baked  in  a  native  oven  in  the 
ground.  Raw  fish,  raw  squid,  poi,  taro, 
the  native  fruits,  sweet  potatoes,  and  mixed 
dishes  of  various  ingredients  with  impos- 
sible names,  the  visitor  is  expected  to  par- 
take of  heartily.  Everything  is  eaten  with 
the  fingers ;  even  a  napkin  would  be  a 
curiosity  at  such  a  feast.  The  "  table"  is 
embellished  with  ti 
leaves  ,and  each  per- 
son wears  a  leis  or 
chain  of  flowers 
around  the  neck  or 
head.  If  the  luau  be  given  by  natives,  the 
women  appear  in  the  most  vivid  holokus, 
which,  though  not  picturesque  from  an 
artistic  stand-point,  are  certainly  in  keeping  with  the 
surroundings.  The  luau  of  the  present  day  cannot  be 
compared  with  those  during  the  lifetime  of  the  late 
King,  when  they  were  held  in  the  Palace  grounds. 
He  was  a  whole-souled  entertainer,  and  his  festivities 
usually  terminated  with  a  hula  dance.  A  few  of  these 
dancers  still  remain,  and  the  girls  dance  with  great 
precision  to  the  rude  music  of  a  wild  chant  and  the 
beating  of  native  drums. 

Nowhere  else  is  driving  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
all  classes.  It  is  a  common  sight  to  see  a  hack  filled  with 


could  there  be  a  more  picturesque  setting  for  a  garden 
party  than  under  the  magnificent  banyan,  cocoanut, 
banana,  majestic  royal  palms  and  fern  trees,  aided,  of 
course,  by  the  light  and  fairy-like  costumes  of  the 
ladies.  How  different  are  their  card-parties  from  the 
conventional  ones  in  our  city  homes  !  There,  no  arti- 
ficial light  is  needed,  but  rather  is  the  game  played  in 


Japanese  and  Chinese,  as  well  as  natives  and  Ameri- 
cans. Nearly  everybody  owns  a  horse  and  vehicle  of 
some  description,  and  those  who  do  not,  never  begrudge 
the  money  spent  in  hiring  a  hack  or  what  would  be 
called  in  the  States,  a  "  surrey."  There  are  hundreds 
of  them,  and  they  flit  about  the  place  like  fire-flies,  for 
the  Hawaiian  drivers  never  hold  a  tight  rein.  The  drive 
to  Waikiki  is  probably  the  favorite  one.  Out  King 
Street  to  the  Waikiki  Road,  past  beautiful  homes  with 
gardens  that  are  a  paradise.  On 
past  cocoanut-groves  and  taro- 
patches,  where,  in  the  small 
ditches  between,  may  be  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  goldfish  that 
abound  therein.  Rice-fields 
where  oxen  are  used  in  plow- 
ing, lily-ponds  where  the  lilies 
are  reflected  as  in  a  mirror,  and 
Diamond  Head,  looming  up  like 
some  great  god  In  the  distance. 
Waikiki  Beach,  the  watering- 
place  of  Honolulu,  where  the 
feathery-topped  cocoanut  palms 
extend  to  the  brink  of  the  surf, 
is  reached,  and  from  there  it  is 
only  a  short  drive  to  Kapiolani 
Park.  The  whole  Island  seems  like  a  park.  Then  there 
are  the  drives  to  the  Pali  at  the  head  of  Nuuanu  Valley, 
and  to  Moana  and  Moanaloa  Valleys.  Mr.  Damon,  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  has  an  ideal  country  home  in  the  latter 
valley,  and  there  he  receives  his  friends  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  showing  them  the  old  house  that  belonged 
to  Kamehameha  V,  several  of  the  rooms  being  un- 


changed. Tea  is  served  on  the  porch,  and  then  an 
inspection  of  the  grounds  is  offered.  As  we  turn  home- 
ward we  feel  that  we  have  visited  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Seabathing  and  surf-riding  are  both  delightful 
amusements.  Occasionally  a  good  theatrical  company 
will  find  its  way  to  Honolulu, and  is  received  as  grand 
opera  is  with  us  in  San   Francisco.    The  house  is 


aglow  with  the  beauty  and  wealth  of  the  Islands. 
The  ladies  appear  in  decollete  gowns,  and  the  gentle- 
men in  evening  dress  or  white  linen  suits,  night  after 
night  throughout  the  season. 

The  government  band  of  fifty-five  pieces,  composed 
of  natives  with  the  exception  of  the  leader,  Herr  Berger, 
plays  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  Kapiolani  Park  ;  every 
Saturday  afternoon  and  Monday  evening  at  Emma 
Square  ;  and  at  Thomas  Square  and  the  Hawaiian 
Hotel  grounds  on  alternate  Thursday  evenings.  This 
takes  the  people  out  en  masse.  They  wander  into  the 
square  and  remain  for  awhile  listening  to  the  selections 
and  an  occasional  song  by  a  couple  of  native  girls 
with  a  full  chorus  by  the  bandmen.  When  the  concert 
is  given  in  the  hotel  grounds  it  is  like  a  dream  of  the 
Arabian  Nights. 

Awakening  from  a  deep  slumber  and  glancing 
through  the  window  at  the  wonderful  moonlight,  one 
hears  the  soft  notes  of  serenading  guitar,  mandolin, 
ukele  and  taro-patch,  and  the  still  more  musical  voices 
of  the  serenaders.  They  play  many  numbers,  and  did 
ever  "Aloha  Oe,"  "Aloha  to  Hawaii," '' Pili  Aoao." 
"Ahi  Wela"  or  "Moanalua"  sound  more  sweetly? 
When  they  have  finished  comes  the  greeting,  "Aloha," 
which  means.  "Love  to  you!"  It  is  the  Hawaiian 
salutation  and  farewell— expressing  both  the  joy  of 
friends  who  meet  and  the  sorrow  of  those  who  part. 
It  is  the  commonest  and  sweetest  word  in  the  Hawaiian 
tongue. 

Dancing  is  not  very  much  indulged  in,  the  climate 
being  so  warm.  At  the  Hawaiian  Hotel  on  such  holi- 
days as  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  N:w  Year,  an 
elaborate  dinner  is  served.  After  the  meal  the  guests 
wander  to  the  lanai  and  parlor,  where  they  dance  to 
the  music  and  singing  of  the  natives.  An  invitation  is 
issued  to  the  townspeople  and  all  are  welcome  who 
desire  to  attend. 

When  a  steamer  leaves  for  "  the  Coast "  it  is  a  gen- 
uine gala  day.  Everyone  goes  to  the  wharf,  whether 
he  has  friends  departing  or  not,  and  those  who  are 
about  to  leave  are  loaded  down  with  leis.  Each  person 
wishing  him  "  God  speed  "  brings  a  leis,  and  if  it  be  a 
royal  yellow  it  is  put  around  the  hat.  There  are  dozens 
of  other  colors  hanging  around  the  neck,  until  one 
looks  like  a  verit- 
able flower-garden. 
As  the  steamer 
swings  away  from 
the  dock,  the 
Hawaiian  band 
plays  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner " 
and  "Auld  Lang 
Syne  "  followed  by 
a  native  air  to  the 
accompaniment  of 
waving  handker- 
chiefs and  scarfs. 


VN  ADVENTURE  ON  THE  TOPOCOBYA 
TRAIL. 

GEORGE  WHARTON  JAMES. 

BEgi;  EW  people  can  realize  that  it 
is  possible  for  horses  and 
men  to  go  down  such  a 
trail.  Even  Lieutenant 
Frank  H.  Cushing,  the 
daring  ethnologist,  whose 
work  and  travels  have 
made  him  famous  through- 
out the  scientific  world,  re- 
regarded  the  Topocobya 
"rail  as  the  most  stupendous  and  awful  he  had  ever 
een  required  to  traverse. 

So  there  was  no  wonder  that  Ninny's  face  paled 
vhtn  he  caught  sight  of  its  profound  depths.  His 
hest  rose  and  fell  excitedly  and  he  exclaimed  :  "1 
hall  never  dare  to  go  down  there!  " 

"Nonsense,  man!"  said  our  guide,  "pluck  up 
our  courage  and  you'll  make  it  far  easier  than  you 
friink  !  " 

Ninny  was  the  name  we  had  given  to  the  Eastern 
entleman  who  was  to  accompany  us  down  to  the 
he  wonderful  YavaSupai  Village  in  Cataract  Canyon, 
nd  the  more  wonderful  and  exquisitely  beautiful 
/aterfalls  that  will  eventually  attract  many  thousands 
f  travelers  to  this  scenic  region.  But  before  we  descend 
/ith  Ninny  and  his  friends,  let  us  stand  and  look  down 
nd  endeavor  to  see  where  we  must  go  ere  we  reach  the 
ottom.  We  are  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  with  sky-pierc- 
ig,  rocky  walls,  carved  by  Nature's  forces  into  scores  of 
ideous  and  fantastical  shapes.  Just  before  us  is  a 
awning  precipice, and  we  stand  on  an  overhanging  rock 
rom  which  it  is  impossible  to  see  the  bottom.  Drop  a 
tone  and  count  the  seconds  ere  it  strikes,  then  estimate 
he  distance.  It  is  fully  nine  hundred  to  one  thousand 
eet.  A  church  tower  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  is 
o  much  higher  than  an  ordinary  house  that  we  shrink 
rom  the  sight  of  a  "  steeple-jack  "  scaling  its  heights  to 
epair  some  damage  to  the  weather-vane;  yet  here  we 
re  three  times,  nay  more,  that  height,  and  no  way  ap- 
iarent  as  yet,  to  make  the  descent.  But  here  to  the  left, 
he  guide  shows  us  the  way.  The  trail  is  but  wide 
nough  for  a  single  horse — to  pass  would  be  impos- 
ible — and  it  is  simply  a  sloping  line  ruled  on  the  face 
f  a  rugged  wall,  which,  in  the  dim  light  (for  it  is 
vening  and  rapidly  growing  dark)  goes  down,  down, 
own  without  end.  No  wonder  Ninny's  face  blanched. 
Jut  go  we  must,  and  quickly,  for  we  are  to  camp  at 
he  bottom  to-night  so  that  we  can  make  an  early 
norning  start. 

The  guide  arranged  us  in  single  file :  Indian  first, 
eading  one  of  the  pack  mules ;  I  next,  with  my 
lorse's  bridle  in  hand;  then  Ninny  and  his  horse,  then 
he  Doctor  and  his  steed,  followed  by  Johnny,  a  wild, 
eckless  pack  mule;  Jersey,  his  partner,  also  packed 
vith  a  large  roll  of  bedding  ;  a  couple  of  loaded  burros, 
md  himself,  the  guide,  to  bring  up  the  rear.  Holding 
>ur  breath  and  hugging  the  wall  to  the  right,  we  gin- 
gerly stepped  on  to  the  trail,  following  the  Indian.  It 
rrew  darker  each  step  we  took,  the  overhanging  walls 
tiding  the  rapidly  lowering  sun  to  deprive  us  of  the 
he  needful  light  to  pick  our  steps.  In  a  few  moments 
he  Indian  ' '  zigged  "  to  the  left,  then  ' '  zagged  "  to  the 
ight,  and  thus  continued,  the  trail  constantly  making 
V's  of  irregular  length  of  arm.  I  could  look  down  and 
here  was  Che-e-wa  with  his  mule,  above  me  were 
Minny  and  the  Doctor,  higher  still,  more  mules,  horses 
>r  burros,  and  the  guide.  What  a  racket,  and  clatter, 
ind  wild  chorus  of  echoings  we  made  as  we  descended  ! 

Now  the  trail  came  to  a  rougher  and  more  rugged 
place,  where  we  had  to  walk  circumspectly.  We  were 
jnder  a  great  wall  to  the  right,  and  the  trail  was  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  it  was  neither  pleasant  nor 
:asy  for  either  men  or  horses  to  make  the  steep  descent 
on  the  slippery,  smooth-worn  rocks.  We  passed  the 
danger  spot  all  right,  so  did  Ninny  and  the  Doctor, 
and  Johnny  and  Jersey  also  come  safely  but,  alas!  the 
first  of  the  two  burros  didn't  like  the  steps,  and  the 
second  burro,  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  his  load,  began 
to  hurry  him  and  then  crawled  alongside  of  him.  The 
path  grew  narrower  again,  as  the  steps  were  descended, 


and  the  trail  veered  to  the  left,  and  hearing  the  clatter 
and  racket  caused  by  the  hurrying  burros,  and  the 
yelling  and  swearing  of  the  guide,  I  turned  and  looked 
back  and  up  just  in  time  to  see  burro  number  one  fairly 
"  shouldered"  off  the  trail  and  rolling  over  and  over 
on  the  steep,  rocky  slope.  It  was  dark  enough  to  be 
uncomfortable  and  yet  that  rolling  burro  was  clearly  to 
be  seen.  Here  was  a  frightful  pickle  !  A  burro  and 
his  load  gone  ;  the  animal  perhaps  killed.  This  was 
bad  enough,  but  it  was  only  the  starting  in  of  our  mis- 
adventures. The  Doctor,  being  quite  a  sportsman,  had 
brought  his  gun,  and  at  the  guide's  demand  had 
allowed  it  to  be  placed  in  the  roll  of  bedding  which 
was  on  the  overthrown  burro.  As  the  unfortunate 
animal  bumped  and  bounced  on  his  downward  career, 
the  gun  slipped  from  the  bundle  and  fell  in  such  a  way 
as  to  discharge  it.  The  report  was  tremendous;  the 
result  calamitous.  Johnny,  the  mule,  always  afraid  of 
a  gunshot,  was  so  frightened  that  regardless  of  conse- 
quences he  tried  to  bolt.  Dashing  past  Ninny's  steed 
he  nearly  knocked  that  startled  animal  off  the  trail, 
and  staggering  as  he  successfully  got  by,  his  chest  and 
foreleg  struck  Ninny  in  such  a  manner  as  effectually  to 
shoot  him,  with  considerable  force,  oft  the  trail. 

I  turned  just  in  time  to  see  poor  Ninny  going  over 
and  for  a  moment  was  simply  transfixed  with  terror. 
He  would  surely  be  dashed  to  pieces  and  it  would  be 
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PORTION  OF  THE  TOPOCOBYA  TRAIL  INTO  CATARACT  CANYON, 
ARIZONA. 

our  melancholy  task  to  make  the  return  trip  to  the  rail- 
way, thence  East,  with  the  mangled  body  of  our  friend. 
It  was  only  with  the  greatest  effort  I  could  keep  from 
fainting  at  the  thought.  Hastily  calling  to  Che-e-wa 
to  care  for  my  horse,  I  sprang  across  and  over  and 
around  rocks,  in  places  which,  In  cool  blood  since,  I 
have  wondered  I  ever  escaped  from  with  my  life,  to 
see  what  had  become  of  Ninny.  I  found  him  wedged 
between  the  branches  of  a  straggling  juniper  tree  and  a 
huge  boulder  ten  or  more  feet  below  the  trail,  the  tree 
evidently  having  broken  his  fall.  He  was  unconscious, 
but,  thank  God,  living  and  not  seriously  hurt.  How 
to  get  him  down  to  the  foot  of  the  trail  was  the  next 
question. 

It  is  wonderful  what  one  can  do  under  the  spur  of 
desperation.  Lifting  him  up  in  my  arms,  and  throw- 
ing him  so  that  his  head  rested  over  my  shoulder, 
I  carried  him  down  by  easy  stages  until  a  level  place 
below  was  reached.  Here  blankets  were  speedily 
spread  out.  I  made  a  careful  examination  and  found 
no  bones  broken,  gave  him  a  strong  dose  of  spirits, 
slapped  his  face  with  a  wet  handkerchief  and  joyed 
with  the  others  to  see  him  slowly  return  to  conscious- 
ness. He  was  shaken  and  bruised,  but  not  otherwise 
hurt,  and  a  couple  of  days  made  him  feel  pretty  nearly 
as  well  as  before  his  adventure  on  "  the  trail." 


ISABEL  HAMMEL  RAYMOND. 

Said  a  well-known  club  woman  the  other  day— a 
woman  whose  magnificent  physique  and  charming 
personality  make  her  equal  to  the  most  arduous  social 
philanthropic  and  patriotic  duties  : 

"  I  protest  against  my  pet  club  adopting  any  purpose 
but  that  of  pure  pleasure.  In  every  other  club  to 
which  I  belong  I'm  confronted  the  moment  I  enter  by  a 
'sense  of  duty,'  but  when  I  go  there  1  want  to  have 
just  a  good  time— music,  not  too  classical  to  be  delight- 
ful ;  art,  not  so  high  that  we  cannot  reach  it  without  a 
step-ladder;  literature  that  is  charming,  and  soothing, 
and  presents  no  burning  questions;  lectures  that  lead 
us  away  to  lotus  lands— and  no  thought  of  politics,  or 
civics,  or  reform  shall  intrude,  if  I  can  help  it,  upon  the 
few  precious  hours  I  can  steal  for  the  rare  companion- 
ship I  find  there." 

The  club  spirit  reigns  in  woman's  world,  and  in 
many  organizations  the  "  sense  of  duty  "  is  strongly  to 
the  fore  as  their  inspiration  and  their  reason  for  being. 
The  California  Club  is  the  newest  on  the  list,  but  the 
child  is  already  well-grown  and  thriving.  It  is  still  under 
the  regime  of  its  first  governing  board:  Mrs.  Lovell 
White,  President;  Mesdames  Wm.  H.  Mills,  A.  R. 
Cotton,  J.  H.  Jewett,  and  W.  E.  Deane,  Vice-Presi- 
dents ;  Mrs  J.  J.  Scoville,  and  Mrs.  Orr,  Secretaries  ; 
and  Mrs.  Hadwen  Swain,  Treasurer. 

The  California  is  a  federation  in  itself,  its  various 
departments  for  public  work  and  study  being  each 
well-organized.  Just  now  the  whole  five  hundred 
women— women  who  lead  in  society,  in  philanthropic, 
professional,  literary,  and  artistic  circles,  and  in  influ- 
ence everywhere— are  enthused  for  the  success  of  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Industrial  Arts  of  California,  to  be 
given  under  direction  of  the  California  Club  during 
the  week  beginning  May  20th  and  ending  May  27th. 
The  State  Board  of  Trade  is  lending  aid,  encourage- 
ment, and  valuable  advice,  and  the  promise  of  success 
is  in  the  air. 

At  the  head  of  an  able  "  Exhibition  Committee  "  is 
Mrs.  George  H.  Ripley,  Chairman,  whose  authority  in 
art  matters  is  undisputed. 

Amid  its  many-sided  interests  the  California  adheres 
to  one  constant  purpose— to  promote  those  things 
that  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  among 
the  people  toward  an  ideal  of  cleanliness,  whole- 
someness,  and  beauty— physically,  mentally,  and  mor- 
ally. The  ideal  is  high  but  the  club  is  modest  and 
does  not  despise  small  beginnings.  So  In  this  present 
enterprise  there  is  no  desire  to  assume  a  critical  attitude 
toward  art  in  California,  but  rather  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  designers  and  artisans  throughout  the  State 
to  bring  together  for  inspection,  study,  comparison,  and 
appreciation  all  of  their  handiwork  which  unites  art 
with  utility.  All  those  "cunning  workers"  in  woods, 
ivory,  metals,  clays,  leather,  and  textiles  who  desire  a 
wider  public  and  a  more  generous  patronage,  are  invited 
to  exhibit  their  craftsmanship  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, and  it  is  especially  desired  that  there  shall  be 
a  full  department  of  original  design  applied  to  the 
making  and  illustrating  of  books,  magazines,  and 
papers,  and  to  any  purpose,  from  the  simplest  forms  to 
the  architectural  designing  and  ornamentation  of 
public  structures. 

There  Will  be  no  charge  for  space  or  for  the  entrance 
of  exhibits.  In  order  that  the  whole  people  may  receive 
the  benefit  of  this  school  of  instruction  in  art  and 
beauty,  the  admission  fee  will  be  very  small,  and  the 
doors  will  be  kept  open  during  the  afternoon  of  Sun- 
day, the  21st  of  May,  so  that  those  wholly  occupied 
during  the  week  may  have  their  chance. 

The  responses  already  received  from  artists  through- 
out the  State  assure  a  most  interesting  exhibition,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  wherever  THE  TRAVELER  goes  it  will 
carry  a  cordial  invitation  to  those  craftsmen  and  crafts- 
women,  no  matter  how  obscure,  who  desire  to  make 
their  work  known.  They  should  apply  at  once  for 
space,  and  will  be  furnished  with  blanks  and  rules 
on  application,  in  person  or  by  mail,  to  the  Exhibition 
Committee,  California  Club,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building, 
corner  Mason  and  Ellis  Streets,  San  Francisco. 
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IN  THE  YAKIMA  VALLEY. 


JOEL  SHOMAKER. 

HE  Yakima  Valley  in  Central 
Washington  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  sections  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  It  is  noted  for  its 
wonderful  production  of  hops, 
fruits  and  alfalfa,  and  also  as  the 
home  of  modern  irrigation  in  the 
Evergreen  State.  The  valley 
covers  an  area  of  2,500,000  acres 
of  agricultural  lands,  a  portion 
of  which  is  irrigated  by  gravity 


cents  a  bushel  during  the  past  winter.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  of  all  varieties  are  evaporated  or  dessicated, 
and  shipped  to  the  markets  of  Alaska  and  the  Orient. 
The  receipts  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company 
at  the  North  Yakima  office  reaches  about  $75,000  a 
month  for  freight  and  express  shipments.  Exports 
consist  of  food  products  grown  by  irrigation,  and  im- 
ports are  general  merchandise  and  modern  farm  imple- 
ments and  machines. 

The  Yakima  Valley  has  many  farm  irrigating  ditches 
and  the  Sunnyside  Canal,  one  of  the  longest  irrigation 
waterways  in  the  arid  West.  This  has  a  carrying 
capacity  sufficient  for  70,000  acres  of  desert  lands, 

and  the  smooth  river,  62  feet  across,  makes  a 


several  thousand  Indian  warriors,  young  and  old, 
wrapped  in  their  gaudy-colored  blankets.  The  numer- 
ous camps  near  by  show  the  squaws  and  young 
maidens  bedecked  in  holiday  apparel, the  boys  dressed 
in  buckskin,  carrying  bows  and  arrows,  and  the  cooing 
papooses  peeping  from  their  peculiar  cribs,  the  picture 
of  barbarian  innocence.  At  such  times  the  hotel  accom- 
modations are  almost  inadequate  and  the  vacant  lots 
are  the  tented  fields  of  thousands  from  the  Puget  Sound 
country,  engaged  in  hop-picking,  alfalfa  harvesting  or 
fruit  packing.  When  thered  men  have  plenty  of  money, 
and  the  work  is  about  completed,  many  of  the  older 
braves  array  themselves  in  the  ancient  dress  of  their 
tribe  and  indulge  in  a  sham  war  dance  for  their  own 


canals  taken  from  the  Yakima  and  most  magnificent  stream  of  soil  moisture  in 
Natchez  Rivers,  flowing  from  the  snow     valley  which  has  not  more  than  six  inches 


reservoirs  of  the  picturesque  Cascadero. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  this  country 
was  claimed  by  the  Yakima  Indians,  and  but  few  pale-face 
colonists  dared  to  tread  upon  the  grass  of  the  red  man's  hunting 
grounds.  But,  with  the  completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  in  1884,  the  city  of  North  Yakima  was  located,  the 
Indians  kept  upon  their  magnificent  reservation,  and  civiliza- 
tion began  erecting  finger-marks  of  progress  in  the  now  re- 
nowned valley.  The  city  grew,  ranches  were  located,  and 
to-day  Yakima  Valley  has  a  population  of  16,000  happy,  refined 
and  generally  well-to-do,  enterprising  people. 

Hop-raising  occupies  the  attention  of  many  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  representative  citizens.  The  yards  comprise 
from  five  to  forty  acres  each,  and  an  area  of  over  four  thousand 
acres  is  planted  to  this  one  crop.  During  the  picking  season 
fully  five  thousand  people,  including  white  men,  women,  chil- 
dren and  Indians,  are  employed  In  picking  and  packing.  A 
good  hop-picker  can  fill  two  boxes  of  ninety  pounds  each  in 
a  day  and  make  two  dollars  as  wages.  The  Indians  have 
their  entire  families  engaged  in  the  work  and  accumulate 
several  dollars  in  a  week.    On  Sundays  they  have 

a  holiday  and  ride  into  North  Yakima  

on  their  ponies  to  spend  their  , 
money.    All  places 
of  business  are  kept 
open  for  the  Indian 
trade.     One  firm 
handling  general 
merchandise  boasts 
of   having  sold  ten 
thousanddollars  worth 
of  goods  at  retail  to 
Indians  on  one  Sunday 
in   the  fall  of  1898. 

The  hop  plant  yields 
about  1800  pounds  per 
acre.    This  product  when 
properly  dried  and  baled 
sells  for  an  average  of  15 

cents  a  pound.  The  hop-grower  of  the  present  day 
can  generally  cultivate,  irrigate,  pick,  and  market  a 
crop  for  7  cents  a  pound.  Therefore,  the  profit  is 
good,  even  when  buyers  give  but  10  cents.  Repre- 
sentatives of  all  important  brewing  centers  are  per- 
manently located  in  North  Yakima,  and  all  are 
anxious  to  contract  the  output  of  1899  at  12  cents, 
and  advance  money  on  that  basis  to  care  for  the 
growing  vines.  A  hop-yard,  with  the  necessary 
poles  and  wire  trellises,  drying-house  and  thrifty 
plants  every  6  feet  apart,  costs  probably  $150  an  acre 
as  the  original  investment,  and  the  annual  main- 
tenance expenses  average  about  S100  an  acre.  The 
annual  crop  of  Yakima  Valley  is  nearly  one-half  that 
of  the  State  of  Washington,  which  in  1898  was  37,500 
bales  of  250  pounds  each. 

Alfalfa  is  the  most  abundant  of  all  forage  plants 
In  Yakima  Valley  and  the  dairy  cow  has  been 
crowned  queen  of  the  fields.  The  thrifty  farmer  who 
puts  his  land  in  good  condition  before  planting,  and 
irrigates  in  the  most  approved  methods,  harvests  from 
seven  to  ten  tons  of  alfalfa  per  acre.  This  is  fed  to  the 
dairy  cows,  range  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  and  the  hus- 
bandman garners  in  a  bounteous  store  of  all  that  money 
can  purchase.  The  choicest  apples,  peaches  and  prunes 
are  grown  in  this  warm  mountain  vale,  and  are  mar- 
keted in  every  prominent  commercial  center  in  the 
world.  Red  apples  of  the  Spitzenberg,  Ben  Davis  and 
other  varieties  have  netted  the  growers  seventy-five 


of  rainfall  in  twelve  months.    The  soil 
possesses  most  wonderful  productive 
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powers,  and  all  cereals  and  vegetables  of  the  tem- 
perate clime  flourish  in  the  hot  dry  atmosphere 
when  touched  by  the  magic  wand  of  the  science  of 
irrigation.  Yakima  potatoes  command  top  of  market 
prices  on  the  Puget  Sound  market  and  all  products  of 
the  Yakima  Valley  are  eagerly  purchased  by  dealers 
and  consumers.  This  delightful  mountain-walled, 
chosen  vale,  like  many  other  favored  localities,  had 
its  boom  days,  and  passed  through  the  panic  of 
'92-'96  leaving  numerous  wrecks  of  homes  and  busi- 
ness houses  strewn  along  the  financial  pathway.  But 
the  branches  of  prosperity  stung  by  the  parisites  of 
depression  have  revived,  and  once  more  the  emblem  of 
progress  floats  in  the  breeze. 

A  street  scene  in  North  Yakima  during  the  harvest 
season  is  an  interesting  sight  to  the  traveler.  Looking 
from  the  palatial  car-windows  the  tourist  beholds 


a  amusement.  This  characteristic  western  pow-wow 
frightens  the  tourist  but  is  merely  applauded  by  the  citi- 
zens as  a  free  exhibition. 
Yakima  Valley  includes  several  small  towns  and  villas,  among 
them  being  Zillah,  Mabton,  Sunnyside  and  Toppenish,  note 
for  alfalfa,  sorghum,  and  fruit-growing.  There  are  sixty 
school  districts  in  the  county,  which  is  also  Yakima,  and 
the  fifteen  leading  church  societies  are  well  represented  by 
handsome  edifices  and  good  congregations.  The  rivers  are 
fed  by  several  pretty  little  trout  streams  from  the  mountain 
canyons,  among  these  being  the  Ahtanum,  Cowiche  and 
Wenasall,  formerly  well-known  Indian  camping-grounds.  In 
the  distant  Western  horizon  Mt.  Ranier  towers  far  above  the 
surrounding  peaks,  exhibiting  a  perpetual  snow-crowned  head, 
while  Mt.  Adams  and  Mt.  Tacoma,  two  of  the  beautiful 
Cascade  sentinels,  smile  upon  the  fertile  valley  and  send  forth 
cooling  breaths  when  the  thermometer  hovers  about  one  hun- 
dred degrees  on  the  shady  side  of  the  little  cottages. 

The  city  of  North  Yakima,  situated  on  the  confluence  of 
the  Yakima  and  Natchez  Rivers,  is  the  largest  shipping  point 
of  Central  Washington.    It  is  laid  out  after  the  pattern  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  having  wide  streets  bordered  by  shade  trees 
and  irrigating  ditches.     The  population  numbers 
about  four  thousand   people,  chiefly 
from  the  middle  East. 
It  is  the  county  seat 
and  the  permanent 
location  of  the  Wash- 
ington   State  Fair 
Grounds.  The  Hotel 
Yakima  is  the  favorite 
resort  of  the  traveling 
public,  while  the  Bar- 
tholet  follows  closely: 
as  a  first-class  traveler's 
home.  Three  banks  are 
necessary  to  transact  the 
great  volume  of  business 
and  receive  the  deposits  of 
savings  made  by  the  in- 
dustrious ranchers  in  the 
Yakima  Valley.    The  city  is  well  supplied  with 
suitable  business  houses,  representing  all  lines  of 
commerce,  has  three  local  newspapers  and  most 
elaborate  schoolhouses.    The  Yakima  Commercial 
Club  includes  over  one  hundred  leading  business 
men  and  advances  every  legitimate  industry  giving 
evidences  of  permanent  prosperity. 

Many  Eastern  tourists  and  health-seekers  locate 
temporarily  in  North  Yakima  to  spend  the  summer 
or  winter  in  the  delightful  climate.  The  summers 
are  long,  and  the  bright  sunshine  is  almost  con- 
tinual, without  a  raincloud,  cyclone  or  tornado. 
Persons  suffering  with  pulmonary  troubles  find  relief 
within  a  few  days  after  making  homes  in  the  valley. 
The  hop-yaids  emit  a  remarkably  healthful  odor,  which 
overcomes  all  nervous  complaints,  hence  entire  families 
may  be  seen  camped  in  wagons  and  tents  around  the 
big  fields,  where  they  make  money  at  picking  and 
regain  the  treasured  boon  of  health.  An  occasional 
"Chinook"  wind  from  the  Japan  current  of  the 
Pacific  passes  up  the  Columbia  River  and  creeps 
through  the  mountain  passes  into  Yakima  Valley,  and 
makes  glad  the  souls  of  the  rancher  and  farmer  by 
its  invigorating  and  strengthening  elements  of  soil 
moisture  and  health-giving  ozone,  and  in  consequence 
this  section  can  be  hardly  recommended  to  the  medi- 
cal profession.  Such  is  the  unvarnished  story  of 
Yakima  Valley,  without  any  desire  for  booming  real 
estate,  or  any  business  propositions. 
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A  BIT  OF  FREE  TRADE. 

BOURDON  WILSON. 

1M  McClure  was  foreman  of  the  Paso 
del  Norte  roundhouse.  He  was  also 
the  breadwinner  of  a  family  in 
which  there  were  several  mouths 
to  fill — hungry  little  mouths  for 
the  greater  part,  and  for  whom 
Mrs.  McClure  found  a  deal  of  cooking 
necessary. 

The  family  had  remained  in  the 
East  when  Tim  started  for  Mexico  in 
search  of  employment ;  but  now  that  his  ability  and 
faithfulness  had  been  rewarded  by  rapid  promotion 
from  fireman  to  engineer,  and  thence  to  foreman  of 
the  roundhouse,  he  was  receiving  a  monthly  stipend 
that  would  enable  him  to  establish  his  household 
goods  in  Paso  del  Norte.  He  had  never  taken  kindly 
to  sleeping  on  the  hard  earth  floor  of  a  bare  adobe 
house;  nor  could  he  eat  with  relish  the  food,  sans 
peur,  all  right  enough,  but  scarcely  satis  reprocbe, 
served  by  the  immobile-faced  Wah  Kee,  who  con- 
ducted the  fashionable  restaurant  of  the  place;  and  he 
longed  with  the  longing  of  a  homesick  schoolboy  for 
the  coming  of  the  time  when  a  well-cooked  supper  and 
a  comfortable  bed  would  await  him  at  the  end  of 
a  day's  work.  And  so  when  he  converted  his  first 
month's  pay  as  foreman  into  a  Wells  Fargo  money- 
order,  wherewith  his  wife  should  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  family's  transportation  to  Paso  del  Norte,  a 
thrill  of  anticipatory  pleasure  ran  from  the  roots  of  his 
hair  to  the  tips  of  his  toes. 

The  family  arrived  in  due  course  of  time,  and  Tim 
proudly  headed  the  procession  that  wended  its  way 
from  the  depot  to  the  adobe  house  he  had  prepared  for 
its  domiciliation.  He  had  furnished  the  house  as 
luxuriously  and  artistically  as  his  purse  and  taste 
would  permit;  but  in  a  country  where  the  manufac- 
ture of  house  furnishings  is  limited  to  sheepskins  and 
matates,  and  a  country  whose  import  duties  are  all  but 
prohibitory,  he  had  been  able  to  accomplish  but  little, 
if  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  average  American 
woman,  and  Mrs.  McClure  was  one  of  these.  Her 
disappointment  was  keen,  nevertheless  she  made  a 
brave  effort  to  stifle  her  feelings,  and  succeeded  fairly 
well  in  doing  so,  until,  in  her  inspection  of  the  prem- 
ises, she  arrived  in  the  kitchen.  There,  the  tiny  sheet- 
iron  camp  stove,  and  the  meager  array  of  culinary  ves- 
sels that  met  her  view,  caused  her  utter  collapse. 

"  Oh  Tim,  Tim  !  "  she  gasped,  ' '  how  ever  will  I 
get  enough  cooked  for  the  children  on  that— that  toy  ?  " 

"  It  isn't  much  of  a  stove,"  Tim  admitted,  stroking 
his  chin  ruefully,  "  but  it  is  the  best  that  money  would 
buy  in  Paso  del  Norte.  You  know,  my  dear,  cooking 
stoves  are  not  made  and  but  little  used  in  Mexico." 

"  Well,  why  on  earth  did  you  not  order  one  sent 
out  from  St.  Louis?"  rejoined  Mrs.  McClure.  "  Men 
are  so  thoughtless,"  she  added,  petulantly. 

"  But  Mary,  you  do  not  consider  the  cost,"  pro- 
tested Tim.  "  Such  a  stove  as  you  are  accustomed  to 
would  cost  a  hundred  dollars  to  put  it  in  the  house." 

"A  hundred  dollars!"  snapped  Mrs.  McClure,  con- 
temptuously. "Why  Tim,  you  can  get  an  elegant 
stove  and  all  its  furniture  for  only  thirty  dollars." 

"  In  St.  Louis,  but  not  here,"  replied  Tim.  "  You 
forget,  my  dear,  that  we  are  a  thousand  miles  from 
St.  Louis,  and  that  the  freight  charges  would  amount 
to  something.  But  say  the  stove,  laid  down  in 
El  Paso,  Texas,  just  across  the  river,  would  cost  not 
more  than  forty  dollars,  it  would  cost  sixty  dollars 
more  to  get  it  brought  over  here." 

"  What !  "  gasped  Mrs.  McClure.  "  Sixty  dollars 
to  move  a  stove  one  mile!  Tim  McClure,  have  you 
lost  your  senses  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear,  not  quite,  I  hope,"  Tim  replied 
humbly.  "  But  you  do  not  seem  to  know  that  an 
import  duty  must  be  paid  on  everything  brought  into 
Mexico ;  and  on  stoves  the  rate  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  per  cent  of  their  value." 

The  greater  part  of  Mrs.  McClure's  life  had  been 
spent  in  the  inland  citv  of  St.  Louis,  a  charming  city 
in  many  respects,  but  one  in  which  such  things  as 
import  duties  and  customs  officers  are  unknown  save 


to  a  favored  few,  and  it  required  of  her  husband  a 
lengthy  explanation  of  the  tariff  question,  and  his 
most  solemn  assurances  to  persuade  her  that  he  was 
not  jesting. 

"  Why,  Tim  !  "  she  exclaimed,  when  he  had  fin- 
ished, "  it's  an  outrage,  and  no  better  than  highway 
robbery  !  Is  there  no  way  in  which  we  could  evade 
the  payment  of  such  exhorbitant  charges?  Can't  we 
have  the  stove  hauled  across  the  river  some  night,  and 
the  customs  officers  know  nothing  about  it?  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  could,  and  we  don't  care  whether  the 
Government  of  Mexico  has  any  money  or  not." 

"  But,  my  dear,  do  you  not  know  that  there  are 
some  people  who  look  upon  smuggling  as  a  sin  ?  " 
Tim  asked,  good-humoredly. 

"  Oh  fudge!  What  do  I  care  what  silly  people 
think,"  Mrs.  McClure  retorted.  "  Just  let  them  come 
and  live  in  this  barbarous  country,  where  the  conven- 
iences of  civilized  life  are  unknown,  and  they  will  soon 
come  to  their  senses.  Tim,  we  just  must  have  a 
respectable  stove,"  she  went  on  urgently.  "Why  I 
don't  see  how  I  am  to  cook  a  thing  fit  to  eat  without 
one."  And  much  more  to  this  effect  she  added,  with 
the  result  that  Tim  finally  promised  to  get  the  stove, 
provided  he  could  devise  means  for  importing  it, 
duty  free. 

It  was  not  a  sense  of  the  moral  wrong  of  smuggling 
that  had  caused  Tim  to  hesitate,  for  he  was  no  novice 
in  the  art  of  clandestinely  introducing  articles  of  mer- 
chandise into  the  Cactus  Republic,  but  he  knew  that 


AMONG  THE   NAPA  COtNTY  HILL! 


the  entire  frontier  was  patrolled  night  and  day  by  a 
numerous  and  vigilant  customs  guard,  past  whom  it 
would  be  all  but  impossible  to  smuggle  so  cumbersome 
a  thing  as  a  stove.  It  would  be  a  risky  undertaking, 
at  best,  he  thought,  as  he  sat  in  his  office  the  next 
day,  pondering  on  the  subject. 

True,  he  remembered  Wah  Kee  had  smuggled  over 
a  stove  a  few  months  before,  by  taking  it  apart  on  the 
Texas  side,  and  bringing  it  over  one  piece  at  a  time, 
concealed  in  the  mysterious  folds  of  his  oriental  garb; 
but  that  was  a  small  stove.  And  he  himself  had 
once  succeeded  in  bringing  over  a  large  ham  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  strapping  it  to  his  back  and  then 
keeping  his  face  turned  smilingly  toward  the  customs 
officer  who  inspected  the  car ;  but  he  would  not  care 
to  repeat  so  dangerous  an  experiment  now  that  he  held 
a  position  of  some  importance.  He  finally  hit  upon 
the  plan  of  taking  the  stove  apart  and  lowering  it, 
piece  by  piece,  into  the  tank  of  "  El  Buey,"  the 
sturdy  switch-engine,  on  some  occasion  when  it  would 
be  on  the  Texas  side  of  the  river.  But  upon  obtaining 
the  dimensions  of  the  stove  Mrs.  McClure  wanted,  he 
found  that  the  larger  parts  would  not  pass  in  at  the 
manhole. 

None  of  the  plans  that  presented  themselves  to  his 
mind  contained  any  assurance  of  success,  and  he  would 
have  given  up  in  despair  had  not  his  better  half  kept 
the  subject  fresh  in  his  mind,  not  only  with  words,  but 
with  the  poor  quality  of  the  meals  she  set  before  him, 
as  well.    As  a  last  resort,  he  decided  to  confer  with 


some  of  his  friends— those  most  adept  at  eluding  the 
vigilance  of  the  customs  guard.  At  his  request,  the 
men  he  selected  gathered  in  his  office  one  morning,  and 
a  conference  that  lasted  an  hour  or  more  followed  ; 
every  face  was  smilingly  confident  when  it  was  con- 
cluded. 

"  The  scheme'll  win,  Tim,  never  fear,"  cried  one  of 
the  party.  "  The  guards  think  they're  getting 
mighty  smart,  and  so  they  are  ;  they've  caught  on  to 
nearly  all  the  old  tricks,  but  they'll  never  suspect  this 
one.  Just  make  a  bold  play  and  bring  over  the  stove 
in  broad  daylight,  right  under  their  noses,  and  they'll 
never  see  it." 

The  stove  was  at  once  ordered,  and  when  it  arrived 
in  El  Paso,  the  car  in  which  it  came  was  switched,  at 
Tim's  request,  to  the  connecting  track,  there  to  await 
the  unloading  of  the  stove.  Along  in  the  afternoon  of 
that  day,  the  switch-engine,  with  Tim  standing  on  the 
forward  foot-board,  went  scurrying  across  the  river. 
It  was  gone  but  a  short  time,  and  when  it  returned,  it 
was  observed  by  those  of  the  railroaders  who  were 
idling  about  the  yard  that  there  was  something  queer 
in  its  appearance. 

Standing  on  the  truck  platform  of  the  engine,  just 
in  front  of  the  boiler,  was  a  dark  object  that  seemed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  engine  :  within  it  a  fire  was  burning 
fiercely,  and  from  its  slender  pipe,  which  passed  up 
along  the  engine's  smoke-stack,  a  roll  of  black  smoke 
was  pouring  out  and  mingling  with  that  of  the  engine, 
to  all  appearances  emanating  from  a  single  chimney. 

When  the  engine  had  reached 
the  custom-house  track  it  came 
to  a  standstill,  and  the  guards, 
who  were  always  swarming  at 
that  point,  gravely  -jind  some- 
what perfunctorily  examined  it 
Afcu-.V.A  -^f^  for  articles  ol  ,i  dutiable  charac- 
ter. They  discovered  nothing, 
in  spite  of  the  united  snicker  of 
the  Americans  who  witnessed 
the  scene,  and  the  engine  was 
allowed  to  proceed  to  the  round- 
house, where  it  .was  received 
with  a  wild  hurrah  by  the  rail- 
roaders who  had  gathered  there 
to  welcome  it. 

Under  cover  of  the  darkness, 
the  stove  was  carried  that  night 
to  the  McClure  mansion,  and  on 
the  day  following  Tim  and  his 
conspirators  sat  down  to  a  feast 
of  which  no  housewife  in  the 
"States"  would  have  been 
ashamed.  It  of  course  became 
known  within  a  short  time  after  the  episode  that 
some  splendid  flap-iacks  were  turned  out  every  Sun- 
day morning  at  McCiure's,  but  the  customs  officials 
simply  scratched  their  shaggy  heads  and  said  nothing. 

It  seems  her  husband  had  been  out  very  late,  cel- 
ebrating—it was  one  of  those  holidays— and  as  he  came 
home  in  the  rose  flush  of  the  morning  he  thought  it 
would  be  a  capital  idea  to  take  a  bath  on  getting  home. 

First  of  all— and  most  important— it  would  contra- 
dict any  wrong  impression  as  to  his  condition,  and  his 
wife  sometimes  had  wrong  impressions  when  he  had 
been  out  all  night.    We  women  are  so  suspicious ! 

But  he  went  boldly  to  the  bathroom  and  was  soon 
splashing  around  as  gayly  as  a  canary.  In  fact,  he 
created  such  an  unusual  commotion  that  his  wife  woke 
up  and  went  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

Suddenly  he  saw  her  gazing  through  the  door  with 
a  look  so  cold  and  contemptuous  that  it  struck  a  chill 
to  his  very  heart.  But  he  made  a  dive  for  the  soap 
and  weiu  on  industriously  with  his  ablutions. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  Peter  ?  "  she  asked  him. 

He  made  the  effort  of  his  life  to  seem  debonair  and 
perfectly  sober. 

"  Can't  you  see  what  I'm  doing,  my  dear?"  he 
answered,  with  another  prodigious  splash.  "  I'm 
taking  a  bath." 

"  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  Idea  for  you 
to  take  off  your  underclothes?"  she  asked  him,  with 
a  frozen  inflection,  as  she  passed  out  of  sight. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  SPINY  LOBSTER. 

C.  F.  HOLDER. 

|  HE  lobster  is  represented 
in  tropic  and  semi-tropic 
seas  by  a  very  similar 
form,  known  in  the 
books  as  the  spiny  lob- 
ster, but  on  the  Florida 
reef  as  the  crawfish  (sic 
crayfish),  and  on  the 
Calilornian  coast  as  the 
lobster.  The  crawfish  is 
about  the  same  size  as 
the  lobster  and  resem- 
bles it  in  a  general  way, 
but  the  body  is  rougher, 
covered  with  sharp 
— " —  spines  and  colored  dif. 
ferently.  In  the  lobster  the  front  legs  are  developed 
into  gigantic  claws,  the  right  one  being  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  in  every  sense  a 
crusher,  while  the  left  claw  is  higher,  and  a  cutter. 
In  the  crawfish  ('Palinurus)  the  ten  legs  are  alike,  with 
a  single  point,  the  first  pair  being  merely  a  little  larger. 
In  a  word,  there  are  no  biting  claws  as  in  the  lobster; 
again,  the  lateral  antenna-  In  the  spiny  lobster  are 
enormously  developed,  becoming  "whips  "or  spine- 
like organs.  The  lobster,  then,  is  well  protected, 
while  the  spiny  form  is  defenseless. 

On  the  Florida  reef  Pahnurus  is  a  yellow  tint,  with 
splashes  of  red.  It  affects  shallow  water,  preferring 
the  lagoons,  where  it  makes  its  home  beneath  large 
masses  of  coral.  They  are  valued  as  bait  and  for  the 
tabie,  although  in  no  sense  compared  to  the  lobster. 
During  the  day  the  crawfish  is  never  seen  abroad, 
realizing  its  defenseless  condition.  When  cornered, 
it  faces  the  enemy  and  brandishes  its  whips,  presenting 
a  ferocious  appearance,  which  is  but  the  cover  to  abject 
helplessness,  as  the  animal  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
nurse-sharks  and  other  fishes  which  prey  upon 
crustaceans. 

The  California  Tatimtrus  is  not  a  shallow  water 
'form,  preferring  depths  from  twenty  to  forty  feet. 
Possibly  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  very  little 
shallow  water  about  the  islands  off  shore  where  the 
principal  fisheries  are  located.  All  the  islands  off 
Southern  California  are  surrounded  by  fringes  of  kelp, 
with  sunken  ledges  from  which  masses  of  short  weeds 
grow.  These  constitute  the  home  of  the  spiny  lobster. 
Along  the  mainland  the  same  conditions  hold,  often  the 
long  beiches  being  protected  by  kelp,  which  grows 
upward  in  fifty  or  sixty  feet  of  water. 

Apparently  it  has  never  occurred  to  the  Portuguese 
and  other  fishermen  of  this  coast,  to  build  a  smack  with 
a  well  in  which  to  carry  their  fish  alive,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  ingenious  Yankee  fishermen,  who  think 
nothing  of  running  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
formerly  supplied  fish  to  the  Havana  market,  catching 
them  in  the  gulf  and  carrying  them  in  their  wells 
to  Cuba. 

Perhaps  the  finest  catch  on  our  coast  comes  from 
the  island  of  San  Nicolas.  Tons  of  the  big  crustaceans 
are  caught  here  and  taken  to  the  mainland,  some  rang- 
ing from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds.  So  abundant  are 
they  that  several  tons  can  be  taken  in  a  short  time  by 
the  use  of  ordinary  lobster  pots.  The  animal  feeds 
upon  dead  animal  matter,  fish  being  its  preference,  and 
if  not  obtainable,  seaweeds  are  eaten.  The  breeding 
season  varies  to  some  extent  with  locality,  and  may 
be  said  to  be  from  April  to  the  middle  of  July,  giving 
it  a  wide  margin.  The  young  are  remarkable  little 
creatures,  passing  through  several  stages  before  they 
resemble  the  adult.  During  the  molting  season  the 
crawfish  is  absolutely  helpless  and  is  eagerly  sought 
by  sheepshead  and  spotted  sharks. 

At  this  time  the  crawfish  retires  to  some  crevice  in 
the  rocks  and  goes  through  what  is  a  remarkable  oper- 
ation ;  not  merely  shedding  its  shell,  but  the  lining  of 
its  stomach  and  part  of  the  intestine.  The  operation 
is  accomplished  with  more  ease  than  might  be  expected, 
from  the  fact  that  the  lime  salts  in  various  parts  of  the 
animal  are  absorbed.    The  carapace  splits,  forced  up- 


ward by  muscular  exertion  and  casting  hairs.  Out  of 
this  opening  the  crawfish  pulls  itself,  the  tlesh,  from 
the  absorption  of  the  salts,  having  become  watery  and 
soft.  It  is  now  a  "  soft  shell,"  utterly  helpless,  lying 
prone  upon  the  bottom,  its  only  salvation,  the  mimicry 
which  the  new  and  paper-like  shell  bears  to  its  sur- 
roundings. Daily  the  new  skin  grows  harder,  calic 
carbonates  and  phosphates  are  deposited,  and  soon  the 
new  coat  is  a  shell,  hard  and  flint-like,  covered  with 
points  and  sharp  edges.  Despite  the  fact  that  thou- 
sands of  eggs  are  deposited  by  each  female,  the  young 
in  their  free-swimming  stage  form  such  attractive  baits 
to  small  predatory  fishes,  perch,  bass  and  others  which 
swarm  in  their  locality,  that  comparatively  few  escape. 


A  story  is  being  told  which,  if  not  altogether  true, 
at  any  rate  serves  very  beautifully  to  illustrate  the 
American  characteristic  of  giving  slight  heed  to  rank 
and  place  as  against  efficiency  and  daring  and  supreme 
achievement.  The  story  has  to  do  with  Mr.  McKinley, 
and  it  relates  that  while  visiting  one  of  the  camps 
during  his  recent  Southern  tour,  he  chanced  to  be 
strolling  about  unattended,  and  sought  to  pass  a  certain 
line  which  was  patrolled  by  a  vigilant  sentinel.  The 
sentinel  promptly  stopped  him  and  demanded  the 
countersign. 
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' '  I  don't  know  the  countersign,"  said  Mr.  McKinley. 

"  Then  you  don't  pass,"  said  the  soldier. 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  McKinley,  "I  am  the  President 
of  the  United  States." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  replied  the  imperturba- 
ble sentry;  "but  if  you  haven't  got  the  countersign 
you  couldn't  get  by  here  even  if  you  were  George 
Dewey  himself !  " 

A  Somerset,  Me.,  man  got  out  of  a  serious  financial 
fix  in  an  odd  way.  He  became  insolvent,  and  in  order 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  lawyer,  offered  as  a  fee 
a  life  insurance  policy  on  a  man  in  Boston.  It 
was  a  straight  life  policy,  with  no  surrender  value. 
The  bankrupt  had  loaned  money  to  a  young  man  many 
years  before  and  had  taken  the  life  insurance  policy  as 
security.  The  young  man  refused  to  pay  the  premiums 
after  a  while  but  the  holder  kept  the  policy  in  force. 
The  lawyer  took  the  rather  dubious  fee.  About  two 
weeks  liter  word  came  from  Boston  that  the  man 
insured  was  dead.  The  lawyer  soon  collected  the  sev- 
eral thousind  dollars,  and,  although  legally  entitled  to 
the  whole  sum,  he  merely  deducted  his  fee  and  paid 
over  the  remainder  to  the  bankrupt,  who  was  able  to 
settle  up  with  his  creditors  and  get  a  litle  start  again. 


THE  FAMOUS  LOON  LAKE. 

J.  MAYNE  BALTIMORE. 

Nestled  among  the  foothills  of  the  Colville  Moun- 
tains is  located  Loon  Lake,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  romantic  bodies  of  fresh  water  to  be  found  in 
Eastern  Washington. 

This  lake  is  situated  about  forty  miles  due  north  of 
the  city  of  Spokane  and  is  reached  by  railroad.  It  is 
about  midway  between  Spokane  and  the  British 
Columbia  boundary  line. 

Loon  Lake  is  a  perfect  liquid  jewel,  and  has  for  its 
setting  a  rugged  framework  of  mountains.  All  about 
this  lovely  lake  tower  lofty  mountains,  whose  pre- 
cipitous sides  and  rough  summits  are  clad  with  a 
straggling  growth  of  pine  and  tamarack. 

The  scene  is  wild  and  picturesque,  the  frowning 
mountains  vividly  contrasting  with  the  placid  lake, 
whose  deep  blue  waters  gently  lave  the  base  of  these 
vast  upheavals. 

This  lake  is  about  three  and  one-half  miles  in  length  ; 
its  width  varies  from  one-quarter  to  one  mile.  The 
long  way  of  the  lake  extends  almost  due  north  and 
south.  The  shore  line  is  very  winding.  For  most  of 
the  distance  around  Loon  Lake  a  broad  and  beautiful 
sandy  beach  extends. 

The  lake  is  deep — very  deep;  in  places  it  is  almost 
bottomless.  The  waters  are  very  cold  and  clear,  but 
when  v  iewed  for  any  distance  the  lake's  surface  has  a 
deep  blue  hue,  strongly  suggestive  of  indigo.  It  is  fed 
by  several  small  streams  that  flow  from  the  amphi- 
theater of  lofty  mountains  surrounding  the  body  of 
water.  There  is  no  visible  outlet  to  Loon  Lake. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  no  trout  to  speak 
of  in  this  beautiful  lake.  Some  years  ago  the  lake 
was  abundantly  stocked  with  fish  by  the  government ; 
perch  and  black  bass  and  the  varieties  which  now 
people  its  clear,  cold  depths.  Its  location,  and  the 
beauty  of  its  waters,  and  the  environments,  all  com- 
bine to  render  Loon  Lake  a  favorite  place  of  resort. 
During  the  summer  season  the  white  sandy  beach  is 
lined  with  tents.  Hundreds  visit  the  lake  to  camp  on 
its  shores,  hunt  in  the  mountains,  and  bathe  and  fish 
in  its  crystal  floods.  Truthfully,  it  may  be  termed  the 
Lake  Tahoe  of  Eastern  Washington.  As  a  "  mountain 
gem  "  Loon  Lake  is  the  peer  of  its  sister  lake  which 
lies  like  a  radiant  dream  amidst  the  rugged  fastnesses 
of  the  great  Sierra  Nevada  Range. 

As  Loon  Lake  is  easily  reached  within  a  few  hours 
by  rail,  it  is  the  rendezvous  for  picnic  parties  and 
excursions.  Thousands  of  gay  picnickers  visit  the 
lake  every  week  during  the  sweltering  days  of  the 
summer  solstice. 

PESTS  OF  ORCHARD  AND  VINEYARD. 

Fruit-growers  and  vineyardists  in  Fresno  County 
have  troubles  of  their  own  in  the  unwelcome  shape  of 
vine-hoppers  and  cutworms,  both  of  which  pests  have 
put  in  an  earlier  appearance  than  usual  this  year.  It  is 
much  easier  to  detect  the  thrips  or  vine-hopper  than  the 
cutworm.  In  some  localities  in  the  raisin  county  the 
vines  are  literally  covered  with  the  insects,  and  there 
is  already  a  drying  of  the  foliage  as  a  result  of  the 
steady  inroads  made  by  them. 

A  lively  enemy,  indeed,  is  the  hopper.  Swarms  of 
these  tiny  but  voracious  insects  light  on  the  leaves  and 
young  shoots  and  literally  absorb  the  life  of  the  vines 
by  robbing  them  of  their  foliage  This  causes  a  drying 
up  of  the  leaves  that  should  serve  as  a  shelter  for  the 
grape  clusters  about  the  stem  of  the  vine.  No  satis- 
factory remedv  for  ridding  the  vineyards  of  the  pest  has 
been  found.  The  Fresno  1{epublican  says  that  John 
S.  Dore  of  West  Park  is  now  trying  a  new  scheme- 
that  of  trapping  them. 

Down  in  Fresno  it  isn't  the  early  bird,  but  the  early 
cutworm  that  gets  the  best  of  it.  In  some  vineyards 
as  many  as  ten  or  a  dozen  have  been  found  on  a  single 
vine.  They  attack  the  tender  shoots  and  cause  the 
vines  to  wither  by  sucking  out  the  sap.  The  ruin 
they  cause  is  such  that  it  would  easily  be  mistaken  for 
the  work  of  jackrabbits. 

He  will  be  a  public  benefactor  who  successfully  de- 
vises a  remedy  for  these  pests  of  orchard  and  vineyard. 
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OUR  THEATERS. 

F  COURSE  it  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  the  newspaper 
critics   and   the  managers  of 
_    ,.  theaters    should    regard  each 

^^^'"■ff  otner  with  feelings  of  brotherly 

gl  —  *  .  4f    affection.     The  reputation  of 

B g^E^*""'^'  * *"  W  *'1e  one  depends  upon  his  vera- 
city. The  business  of  the  other 
suffers  or  prospers  in  proportion 
o  the  critic's  adherence  to  the  truth.  It  is  the  special 
irovince  of  the  critic  to  act  as  go-between  for  the  pub- 
c.  All  people  are  not  first-nighters  A  large  per- 
:ntage  of  the  theater-going  classes  awaits  the 
uesday  morning  or  evening  verdict  before  deciding 
son  what  playhouse  to  patronize. 
And  here  cometh  up  the  crilic  as  a  flower.  By  his 
■inted  words  of  praise  or  blame  he  has  much  to  do 
ith  the  business  of  the  box  offices  the  remainder  of  the 
veek.  He  can  shoo  the  public  away,  or  woo  it  to  the 
lay— the  reader  will  generously  excuse  my  accidental 
hyme. 

The  critic,  therefore,  who  is  honest,  proceeds  to  roast 
bad  play,  or  a  play  badly  presented.  His  literary 
nd  professional  conscience  are  at  peace,  but  not  so  the 
reast  of  the  theater  man.  His  annoyance  rankles  and 
moulders  within  him.  He  commits  mild  murder  in 
is  heart  of  hearts.  The  critic  knows  all  this,  and  is 
ivulnerable,  but  the  breach  between  them  widens 
rom  year  to  year.  They  meet  with  apparent  friend- 
iness,  but  silent  enmity. 
And  this  will  always  be  the  case.  The  critic  will 
islike  the  management  because  the  management  dis- 
ikes  a  presence  that  menaces  its  pocket.  Praise  for  a 
ood  show  may  be  forthcoming  as  an  antidote  to  the 
oast  which  resulted  in  frosty  business,  but  the  theater 
lan  chafes  at  being  at  the  critic's  mercy.    And  this  is 
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Orpheum. 


vhy  they  do  not  dwell  together  in  that  state  of 
brotherly  love  which  the  Good  Book  counsels  us  to  cul- 
tivate. 

I  have  frequently  wondered  how  it  seems  to  the 
theatrical  woman  to  be  made  violent  love  to  by  so 
many  different  men. 

I  have  likewise  frequently  wondered  how  it  seems  to 
the  theatrical  man  to  be  made  violent  love  to  by  so 
many  different  women. 

Some  day  I  shall  select  somebody  for  a  victim  and 
interview  him  upon  this  perplexing — not  to  say  com- 
plex—subject. 


The  actor,  particularly  if  he  be  a  leading  man,  must 
experience  a  surfeit  of  that  sort  of  thing.  By  "that 
sort  of  thing"  I  mean  the  nightly  weeping  upon  his 
manly  breast  of  some  sweetly  sad  heroine  with  troubles 
that  she  insists  upon  confiding  to  his  shirt  front  instead 
of  to  a  policeman  ;  and  the  frantically  demonstrative 
embraces  which  he  is  compelled  to  undergo  when  the 
chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that  these  large  doses  of 
affection  are  entirely  distasteful  to  him  ;  and  lastly,  the 
kisses  which  he  is  obliged  to  give  and  take  in  the  name 
of  histrionic  art. 

The  stage  kiss  has  always  been  more  or  less  of  a 
mechanical  mystery  to  me,  anyhow.  The  majority  of 
them  appear  to  be  a  miserable  makeshift  for  the  real 
thing.  I  recall  but  three  or  four  instances  when  the 
participants  evinced  the  least  bit  of  realistic  interest  in 
the  matter. 

And  the  heroine — how  tiresome  it  must  be  to  precipi- 
tate one's  self  ker  chunk  into  the  arms  of  a  man  tor 
whom  one  cares  less  than  the  proverbial  straw ! 

Away  with  the  empty  demonstrations  of  deathless 
love  that  the  stage  folk  must  perform  year  in  and  year 
out!  I  will  none  of  them,  for  I  know  that  they  must  pall 
most  frightfully  upon  the  surfeited  taste.  But  the 
mummers  have  my  sympathy.  In  their  heart  of  hearts 
I  am  sure  that  they  half  the  time  detest  that  which 
they  are  supposed  to  ecstatically  enjoy. 

Julia  Marlowe  is  wearing  in  her  play,  "Colinette," 
a  $2200  gown.  Its  costliness  lies  mainly  in  the  train 
thereof,  which  is  made  of  Nile-green  velvet  and  mag- 
nificently embroidered  with  silver  lilies.  The  amount 
of  money  that  the  successful  stage  woman  is  compelled, 
by  the  popular  demand  for  elegance  in  gowning,  to 
spend  on  her  wardrobe,  makes  it  easy  to  comprehend 
why  comparatively  few  actresses  retire  wealthy. 

The  stage  man,  however,  who  stars,  is  not  so  heavily 
handicapped.  True,  in  what  are  called  costume  plays 
he  is  required  to  sink  lump  sums  of  money,  but  never 
is  the  variety  of  garb  necessary  in  his  roles  that  the 
stage  woman  must  own  and  display.  Yet  the  number 
of  men  who  leave  the  stage  with  private  fortunes  is 
less  than  the  number  of  women.  The  secret  of  this  is 
the  naturally  extravagant  habits  of  stage  people.  A- 
a  rule  they  are  large-hearted  and,  therefore,  liberal 
spenders  of  money.  They  look  not  to  the  future;  and 
when  poverty  comes,  there  is  always  the  Actors'  Fund 
to  fail  back  upon,  for  the  stage  takes  good  care  of 
its  own. 

Mr.  T.  Daniel  Frawley,  despite  some  predictions  to 
the  contrary  is  making  a  go  of  his  theatrical  venture 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  Recently  Harry  Corson  Clarke 
scored  one  of  his  usual  big  hits  in  the  same  city,  his 
inimitable  personation  of  man  in  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf  being  a  genuine  treat  to  appreciative  Washing- 
tonians  and  others  of  the  nation's  capital. 

One  does  not  look  to  the  vaudeville  stage- for  good 
acting,  but  rather  for  clever  specialties-  Therefore,  one 
is  never  disappointed.  But  to  find  good  acting— nay, 
to  find  an  aitiste  with  the  spark  of  genius  brightly 
glowing  in  a  refined,  captivating  personality,  is  a 
positive  and  surprising  pleasure.  The  foregoing  is 
apropos  of  Miss  Lillian  Burkhart,  in  comedetta  at  the 
Orpheum.  This  dainty  and  spirited  young  woman 
has  brought  to  the  vaudeville  stage  a  refreshing, 
refined  presence  which  serves  as  a  delightful  contrast 
to  the  feminine  material  usually  in  evidence.  "  Extra- 
vagance "  is  a  pretty  little  bit  of  farce  in  Miss  Burk- 
hart's  hands,  and  she  has  an  excellent  support  in 
James  R.  Macurdy.  The  tendency  of  vaudeville  in 
one-act  plays  is  toward  buffoonery.  This  appeals  to  the 
gallery,  but  is  difficult  of  patient  endurance  by  those 
of  cultivated  tastes.  To  the  latter,  Miss  Burkhart's 
work  is  doubly  welcome.  It  of  a  verity  "elevates" 
the  vaudeville  stage,  and  sets  an  example  which  wise 
women  with  histrionic  bees  in  their  bonnets  would  do 
well  to  follow. 

Rosner's  Hungaiian  Orchestra  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  country,  and  beloved  by  all  Orpheumites. 

Other  "turns"  in  the  current  Orpheum  program 
deserving  of  individual  mention  are  those  supplied  by 
Al  and  Mamie  Anderson,  colored  comedians  by  name 
and  nature.  "Al's "  fun  is  spontaneous  and  thor- 
oughly enjoyable.  They  are  a  clever  pair  in  their  line, 
and  always  an  acquisition  to  the  bill.   New  people  now 


at  the  Orpheum  are  :  the  Jackley  Wonders,  advertised 
as  "society  marvels;"  John  and  Harry  Dillon,  comic 
songsters ;  George  W.  Day,  monologue  comedian ; 
and  the  three  Rio  Brothers,  novelty  ring  artists. 

Roland  Reed  and  Isadore  Rush  in  "The  Wrong  Mr. 
Wright  "are  at  the  Columbia.  The  play  is  not  new 
to  San  Francisco,  but  is  worth  seeing  whenever  pre- 
sented by  these  talented  people.    Mr.  Reed  is  too  well 


ISADORE  RUSH, 
At  the  Columbia  with  Roland  Reed  in  "Tit 


Wrong  Mr.  Wright." 


known  to  need  introduction  and  recommendation.  The 
same  is  true  of  Miss  Rush,  one  of  the  few  women  on 
the  stage  who  can  personate  the  mannish  type  without 
offending  the  beholder.  She  is  one  of  the  best  gowned 
actresses  on  the  stage,  and  dry  goods  being  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  the  passing  show,  it  is  necessary  for 
every  actress  who  would  be  successful  to  know  bow  to 
dress.  This  art  is  interpreted  charmingly  by  Miss  Rush. 

The  Columbia  will  shortly  present  "On  and  Off," 
a  comedy  that  Charles  Frohman's  comedians  made  a 
success  of  in  New  York.  It  is  said  to  be  so  funny  that 
even  the  blase  stage  hands  behind  the  scenes  are 
in  side-shaking  paroxysms  of  laughter  while  the  piece 
is  in  progress. 

Other  announcements  made  by  the  Columbia  man- 
agement are  Henry  Miller,  in  a  revival  of  "Hamlet," 
and  also  in  "  Lord  and  Lady  Algy  ;"  and  Effie  Shannon 
as  Marion  Walton  in  "The  Moth  and  the  Flame." 

At  the  Tivoli  "The  Geisha"  is  being  delightfully 
sung  to  appeciative  audiences.  Miss  Lichter  is  heard 
to  excellent  advantage  as  O  Mimosa  San.  Miss  Meyers 
is  especially  musical  as  Molly  Seymour.  Mr.  Pruett's 
tine  voice  is  well  adapted  to  the  work  required  of  him 
as  Fairfax.  Two  of  the  Tivoli's  favorites  have  reap- 
peared in  "  The  Geisha  "  cast— Miss  Tillie  Salinger  and 
Miss  Georgie  Cooper.  Other  parts  deserving  of  praise 
are  the  Marquis  of  Mr.  Stevens  and  the  Chinaman  of 
Mr.  Swain.  The  public  is  fortunate  in  having  this 
charming  opera  within  reach  at  the  Tivoli's  nominal 
admission  fee. 

The  Alcazar  has  given  a  highly  creditable  perform- 
ance of  "Captain  Swift,"  with  Ernest  Hastings  in  the 
title  role.  Miss  Juliet  Crosby  and  Miss  Adelaide 
Fitzallan  did  careful,  intelligent  work  in  their  respect- 
ive roles  of  Stella  Darbisher  and  Mrs.  Seabrook. 

San  Francisco  does  not  seem  to  be  fully  alive  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  newly  furnished  Grand  Opera  House 
on  Mission  Street,  and  that  the  Southwell  Opera 
Company  is  an  organization  of  talented  people. 
Sousa's  opera,  "  El  Capitan,"  is  as  good  a  perform- 
mance  for  the  money  (twenty-five  and  fifty  cents)  as 
could  be  desired.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  intel- 
ligent stage  management,  and  the  company  should  do 
well  financially  during  the  remainder  of  its  sixteen- 
weeks'  engagement  here.  THK  BOHEMIAN. 
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HOW   LOTTERIES  ARE  DRAWN. 


J.  XI.  SCANLAND. 


"^F  THE  people  who  patronize 
lotteries,  very  few  know  how 
they  are  drawn,  or  have  the 
remotest  idea  of  the  great 
advantages  the  lottery  dealer 
has  over  the  ticket-buyer. 
The  buyer  takes  everything 
-^jp-  tff^  f°r  granted  which  he  sees 
^SZ^^b^jt^Z^y  printed  in  the  lottery  circu- 
lar. He  trusts  his  money 
to  a  corporation  doing  an  unlawful  business,  and  which 
may  cease  to  exist  any  day,  refuse  to  pay  prizes  or  to 
return  the  purchase  money,  and  he  has  no  legal  redress. 

Even  if  a  lottery  is  fairly  drawn  the  chances  are 
about  28  to  1  against  the  ticket-holder  winning  any 
prize  whatever.  For  example,  I  will  illustrate  this  by 
the  Louisiana  Lottery,  the  drawings  of  which  I  fre- 
quently witnessed  in  New  Orleans  before  the  octopus 
was  driven  from  the  State: 

In  this  lottery  there  were  28  times  as  many  tickets 
as  there  were  prizes  to  be  drawn,  and  the  foreign 
lotteries  now  in  existence  have  the  same  ratio,  and 
are  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  the  original  Louisi- 
ana Lottery.  This  concern  based  the  monthly  drawings 
on  100,000  tickets  at  $20  each,  aggregating  82,000,000. 
There  were  3600  prizes,  aggregating  $1,100,000.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  company  "  reserved  "  for  itself 
fc)oo,ooo,  or  45  per  cent  of  each  dollar  realized  from  the 
sale  of  tickets.  Then,  the  ticket-holders  were  per- 
mitted to  gamble  for  55  per  cent  of  the  money  they 
paid  in.  But  they  had  no  means  of  knowing  whether 
more  than  100,000  tickets  were  placed  in  the  wheel  or 
not.  They  took  the  word  of  the  officials  for  that,  and 
must  do  so  now  in  each  of  these  foreign  lotteries.  How- 
ever, admitting  that  only  the  stated  number  of  tickets  is 
placed  in  the  wheel,  the  chances  are  still  great  against 
the  ticket-holder,  especially  as  4s  per  cent  has  been 
taken  out  by  the  officials.  But  should  the  full  num- 
ber not  be  sold  during  some  dull  month,  this  is  no 
advantage  to  the  public,  for  the  company  keeps  the 
tickets,  places  the  full  number  in  the  wheel  and  com- 
petes with  the  outside  ticket-holders  for  the  winning 


SUMMER  RF.SORTERS. 

of  the  prizes.  Even  this  would  not  be  so  bad  were 
there  not  a  "  little  joker,"  which  can  be,  and  no  doubt 
is,  sprung  to  save  the  large  prizes  to  the  company. 
The  tickets  containing  the  amount  of  the  prizes  are 
placed  in  gutta  percha  tubes,  about  an  inch  In  length, 
and  are  easily  concealed  in  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
especially  by  an  expert  in  "  palmistry." 

The  drawings  are  in  public,  but  may  as  well  be 
conducted  in  a  back  room,  as  the  Chinese  lotteries  are, 
so  far  as  the  protection  to  the  public  is  concerned. 
The  three  "commissioners"  paid  by  the  lottery  com- 
pany, sit  upon  the  stage  like  figureheads,  as  they  are, 
and  pretend  to  exercise  a  supervision  over  the  drawing. 
There  is  on  the  right  of  the  stage  a  glass  wheel  about 
six  feet  in  height,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage 
there  is  a  smaller  glass  wheel  about  three  feet  in 
diameter.  Clerks  are  seated  in  the  background  to 
record  the  drawings.  In  front  of  the  big  wheel  are  10 
canvas  sacks,  each  marked  10,000.  These  are  the 
tickets  or  drawing  numbers.    No  one  has  counted  them 


to  the  spectators  and  that  is  all  they  know  about  the 
number  in  the  sacks.  In  front  of  the  little  glass  wheel 
are  4  leather  sacks,  each  marked  with  the  number  of 
prize-slips  they  are  supposed  to  contain — the  4  sacks 
aggregating  3600.  The  spectator  takes  that  on  blind 
faith,  also.  Without  any  perlude,  or  invitation  to  any 
of  the  spectators  to  come  upon  the  stage  and  investi- 
gate, two  of  the  commissioners  walk  forward  and  each 
one  takes  his  position  by  the  side  of  his  wheel. 

This  is  the  cue  for  the  entry  of  two  heavy  men, 
who  come  on.  The  red  wax  seals  of  the  sacks  are  cut 
away,  and  the  red  tape  strings  are  displayed  with  an 
attempt  at  theatrical  effect.  The  "heavy"  super- 
numeraries then  empty  the  sacks  of  tubes  into  the 
wheels.  The  10  sacks,  containing  the  numbers  from 
No.  1  to  No.  100,000,  are  emptied  into  the  larger 
wheel.  As  each  sack  is  emptied  the  wheel  is  given 
several  revolutions  so  as  to  thoroughly  mix  up  the  tubes. 
Simultaneously,  on  the  opposite  side,  a  man  is  pouring 
the  contents  of  the  4  sacks  into  the  smaller  glass 
wheel,  which  is  also  revolved  so  as  to  mix  up  the  tubes 
and  inspire  the  confidence  of  the  spectators.  These 
3600  tubes,  similar  in  size  to  the  others,  contain  each 
a  slip  of  paper  on  which  is  printed  the  amount  of  a 
prize,  ranging  from  $100  to  $100,000.  The  wheel- 
turners  now  stand  aside  and  two  small  boys  come 
upon  the  stage,  from  opposite  sides,  as  if  they  were 
about  to  attempt  a  "double  song  and  dance."  The 
boys  3re  blindfolded,  as  another  guarantee  of  good 
faith,  and  each  takes  his  stand  by  the  side  of  a  wheel. 
A  commissioner  unloosens  a  glass  door  or  panel,  about 
4  inches  square  in  each  of  the  wheels.  Each  of  the 
boys  draw  from  their  respective  wheels,  simultaneously, 
one  of  the  tubes  and  hand  it  to  the  commissioner 
who  stands  near  him.  The  commissioner  at  the  large 
wheel  takes  the  slip  of  paper  from  the  tube  and  sings 
out,  "  No.  400."  The  commissioner  at  the  smaller 
wheel  has  taken  out  the  prize  slip  and  answers  '  '$100." 
In  the  small  wheel  there  are  no  blanks — each  of  the 
3600  numbers  is  a  prize,  and  the  drawing  is  finished 
when  3600  numbers  have  been  drawn  out  of  the  larger 
wheel,  for  that  exhausts  the  prizes  in  the  small  wheel. 
The  drawing  lasts  for  about  two  hours,  and  the  sing-song 
of  the  small  prizes  becomes  monotonous,  and  many  of 
the  fortune-hunters  fall  asleep,  but  are  finally  awakened 
when  a  commissioner  shouts  in  his  loudest  strain, 
' 1  $100,000,"  and  holds  aloft  the  ticket  with  the  air  of 
a  stage-struck  tragedian. 

During  this  while  the  "  little  joker "  may  be  intro- 
duced and  save  the  $100,000  capital  prize— for  it  is  easy. 
A  little  side-pocket  can,  without  detection,  be  inserted 
just  on  the  inner  side  of  the  panel  of  these  wheels,  and 
in  one  pocket  may  be  placed  the  tube  containing  the 
capital  prize  and  in  the  other  the  number  to  win  it.  At 
a  preconcerted  signal  the  boys  can  simultaneously 
draw  from  their  respective  wheels  these  secreted  tubes. 
Their  being  blindfolded  does  not  prevent  this.  This 
neat  swindle  was  charged  against  a  certain  lottery, 
and  with  good  grounds  for  those  charges.  It  was 
also  proved  that  the  "  palming  "  process  had  been 
resorted  to  in  more  instances  than  one.  This  is  done 
by  the  commissioners  concealing  in  their  hands  a  tube 
containing  the  figures  of  the  capital  prize,  and  a 
number  to  win  it,  held  by  the  company.  At  a  precon- 
certed signal  each  man  would  produce  the  tubes  they 
had  concealed  or  palmed,  and  in  the  place  of  these 
would  palm  the  tubes  just  drawn  from  the  respective 
wheels.  This  may  not  be  done  by  the  foreign  lotteries 
now  in  existence,  but  it  can  be  done  and  undoubtedly 
has  been  done  ;  for  $50,000,  or  even  $20,000  or  $10,000 
is  a  tempting  bait,  especially  to  a  gambler,  and  one 
who  has  the  opportunity  and  little,  if  any,  chance  of 
detection.  No  one  is  permitted  upon  the  stage  during 
the  drawing  except  the  lottery  officials. 

Another  trick  of  the  lottery,  which  is  for  advertising 
purposes,  is  to  pay  a  person  $100  or  $200  to  sign  a 
receipt  to  the  effect  that  he  drew  a  certain  large  prize 
in  a  stated  drawing.  The  lottery  "  pushes"  its  sales 
into  new  districts  by  this  means,  and  hundreds  pur- 
chase tickets  on  the  strength  of  this  paid  advertisement. 
Of  course  a  few  small  prizes  are  won,  but  they  are  very 
few,  and  the  companies  do  not  depend  upon  these  to 
push  the  circulation  of  their  tickets.  There  is  nothing 
fair  in  a  lottery,  even  when  "  squarely  "  dealt. 


THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  ««  LITTE  PACHE." 

A  lively  little  relic  of  an  exciting  raid  on  an  Indian 
camp  down  in  Arizona  is  Little  Pache,  herewith  seen 
for  the  first  time  in  print. 

Some  three  years  ago  a  detachment  of  Uncle  Sam's 
regulars,  accompanied  by  Colonel  John  Slaughter,  a 
brave  Indian  fighter,  went  on  a  warhunt  after  a  band 
of  renegade  Apaches,  then  located  at  the  entrance  of 
Cave  Creek  in  the  chiricahua  mountains.  At  approach 
of  the  soldiers  the  Apaches  took  to  the  brush, 
leaving  their  wickiups  and  campfires,  and  caring  only 
to  escape  to  cover,  from  which  they  could  fight  to 
safer  advantage.  And  the  only  living  thing  left  in 
camp  was  a  frightened  little  Indian  girl,  hiding  in  a 
wickiup,  where  her  squaw  mother  had  left  her  to 
her  fate. 

Colonel  Slaughter  is  as  kind-hearted  as  he  is  brave. 
He  put  the  Indian  baby— she  was  only  two  years  old— 
on  the  saddle  in  front  of  one  of  the  cavalrymen,  and 
sent  them  back  as  fast  as  horses'  hoofs  could  fly,  to 
the  San  Bernardino  Rancho, 
a  tract  of  land  some  eighty 
miles  square,  in  the  bor-  .A  \ 
der  line  between  Ari- 
zona and  Sonora.  This 
was  the  Colonel's 
home,  one  of  the 
few  land  grants  con- 
firmed in  the  United 
States'  courts. 

When  found,  Little 
Pache,  as  they  named 


LITTLE  PACH 


her,  had  on  a  funny  little  dress  made  of  an  old  election 
banner,  the  gaudy  strip  of  muslin  having  been  among 
the  many  things  stolen  by  her  people  when  they  raided 
the  store  of  the  Hand  Brothers  shortly  before,  killing 
one  of  the  latter.  Around  her  shoulders,  as  seen  in 
the  photograph  taken  when  she  was  brought  to 
civilization,  was  a  leather  strap,  such  as  is  used  by 
Indian  mothers  to  carry  children  on  their  backs. 

All  that  Little  Pache  could  say  was  « '  Chi  !  "  which 
was  meant  to  call  attention  to  what  she  wanted. 
To-day  she  is  the  bright,  affectionate,  Americanized 
little  girl  which  the  camera  has  caught  playing  in  a 
monster  pile  of  squashes.  Her  home  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Slaughter  is  a  most  happy  one.  For  companions 
she  has  a  little  darky  boy,  a  little  Mexican  girl,  and 
a  white  boy,  nephew  of  her  benefactors  and,  like  herself, 
adopted  as  members  of  the  Slaughter  family. 

It  will  be  interesting  indeed  to  note,  from  year  to 
year,  the  moulding  of  Little  Pache's  character,  under 
the  kindly,  refined  influences  of  an  American  home. 
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future  years,  and  he  will  find  that  the  pen- 
alties of  greatness  are  indeed  harassing  to 
the  spirit. 

In  his  serene  and  peaceful  old  age,  with 
honors  thick  upon  him,  our  adored 
)  m&      Dewey  will  have  his  slippered 
y*  /V       comfort  disturbed  daily  by  such 
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ton. 


California's  Fighting  First  will  be 
home  within  a  year  from  the  date  of 
departure  last  May — at  least  that  is 
the  latest  assurance  from  Washing- 
But  rumors  regarding  the  regiment's 
return  have  been  flying  hither  with  such 
;requency  and  contradiction  that  we  have 
grown  skeptical  in  our  old  age  and  don't 
jelieve  anything  we  hear.  When  the  cable 
ends  the  glad  message  speeding  their  act- 
ual embarkation  for  home,  sweet  home,  we 
shall  have  faith  in  their  ultimate  arrival, 
and  not  before. 

But  what  will  California  do  with  her  boys 
when  she  gets  them  back  again  ? 
Imprimis,  they  will  be  bountifully  fed,  of 
ourse.   That  is  all  right ;  but  after  that— 
what  ? 

The  "boys"  will  come  back  to  take  up 
the  white  man's  burden  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood. Their  places  have  meanwhile  been 
filled  by  others.  They  are  no  longer  part 
of  the  great  mass  of  human  machinery  in 
the  business  world.  Those  who  left  profes- 
sions sacrificed  a  patronage  that  was  the 
result  of  years  of  toil.  Those  who  left  sal- 
aried positions  and  grooves  paid  by  daily 
wage,  must  remain  idle,  or  crowd  out  the 
men  and  boys  who  took  their  places.  The 
business  of  war  has  temporarily  unfitted 
them  for  the  business  of  daily  life.  The 
comfortable,  accustomed  routine  has  been 
exchanged  for  the  excitement  of  battle  and 
the  enervating  effects  of  climate  upon  the 
body.  Illness  and  disease  have  fastened 
upon  many  of  them  so  firm  a  hold  that  res- 
toration to  health  is  forever  impossible. 

What,  then,  will  California  do  with  her 
boys  when  she  has  greeted  and  feted  them, 
and  made  songs  in  their  honor? 

Allow  them  to  starve  or  beg  for  work  ? 
Expect  them  to  get  out  and  hustle  for  em- 
ployment after  giving  their  best  energies  to 
Uncle  Sam,  facing  the  enemy,  stopping 
bullets,  and  living  in  the  steaming  trenches 
on  hardtack  ? 

California  should  make  it  her  especial 
business  to  pave  their  home-coming  with 
something  more  substantial  than  flowers; 
more  lasting  than  a  banquet.  California 
should  see  to  it  that  every  man  of  the  Fight- 
ing First  who  wants  employment  can  get  it 
by  filing  an  application  with  a  bureau,  or- 
ganized for  that  purpose. 

Give  our  brave  soldier  boys  all  they  can 
eat  and  drink  when  they  reach  San  Fran- 
cisco. Give  them  such  royal  welcome  as 
men  never  received  before.  Cheer  them, 
love  them  "for  the  dangers  they  have 
passed."  Give  them  a  chance  to  enjoy  a 
hard-earned,  well-deserved  rest. 

And  after  all  this  has  been  done,  oh 
merchants  and  men  who  employ,  give  the 
soldier  boys  of  the  First  California  Regi- 
ment that  necessary  adjunct  to  mundane 
welfare—"  a  good  job." 


Eighteen  trunks  and  a  bulldog.  That  is 
the  baggage  just  brought  to  New  York  by 
the  Vanderbilts,  bride  and  groom. 

Only  eighteen  trunks— and  one  dog. 
Strange.  How  is  it  that  the  young  couple 
have  started  out  with  such  pinching,  penur- 
ious economy  in  the  matter  of  clothing?  Per- 
haps they  feel  a  bit  poverty-stricken  on 
account  of  losing  a  few  hundred  thousand 
at  the  fire  in  their  country  house  the  other 
night.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  the 
fact  that  they  will  try  to  worry  through  a 
whole  fortnight  at  Newport  with  such  a  scant 
allowance  of  duds. 

Eighteen  trunks.  Why,  that  isn't  more 
than  nine  apiece.  Willie's  coats  and  hats 
and  trousers  jammed  into  nine  trunks- 
dear,  dear!  And  only  nine  more  for  all  of 
Birdie's  summer  togs  ?  Incomprehensible. 


One  hates  to  see  a  bride  and  groom  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  plenty  of  every- 
thing, beginning  life  on  such  a  meager  al- 
lowance of  dry-goods.  They  can't  possibly 
change  their  costumes  more  than  four  times 
a  day.  How  mortified  they  must  be.  Only 
eighteen,  did  you  say  ?   Poor  things  ! 


WHY  THE  SUMMER  GIRL  IS  SAD. 

Not  gayly  flits  she  as  of  yore 
To  mountain  glen  or  sandy  shore; 
Ennuied  and  dull  the  weeks  will  pass 
For  each  neglected,  lonely  lass. 
She  doesn't  care  a  straw  this  year 
That  lovely  summer  days  are  near. 
What  matters  weather,  when  the  men, 
Alas,  are  far  beyond  her  ken  ? 
'Tis  harrowing  to  think  that  they 
Are  just  six  thousand  miles  away. 
Instead  of  kneeling  at  her  shrine 
And  begging  her  to  dance  or  dine — 
Unshaved,  foot-weary,  fed  on  beans, 
They're  fighting  in  the  Philippines. 


items  as  this  staring  at  him  from 
the  printed  page— for  every  city  in 
the  United  States  has  its  pro  rata 
of  babies  tagged  with  the  magic 
name  of  the  hero  of  Manila  Bay : 
"George  Dewey  Gilhooley  was  arrested 
to-day  for  horse-stealing.  Although  young, 
he  is  one  or  the  most  reckless  characters  in 
the  Northwest." 

Or,  "  Dewey  Badm->n,  leader  of  a  daring 
gang  of  counterfeiters  whose  operations 
have  been  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
government  for  years,  is  at  last  in  jail." 

Or,  "  Dewey  Pillbox,  the  wife-poisoner, 
was  electrocuted  this  morning.  He  died 
game,  but  this  was  consistent  with  his 
notoriously  evil  career  from  childhood." 

Or,  "Dewey  Darklantern,  convicted  of 
burglary  in  the  first  degree,  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  San  Quentin  for  ten  years." 

There  really  should  be  a  law  making  it  a 
misdemeanor  to  name  babies  after  great  men. 


I  wonder  if  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  has  made  Engineer  Morris  Shee- 
han  a  present?    It  ought  to.    I  am  not 
raising  my  small  voice  to  dic- 
tate to  that  mighty  corporation 
its  duty.   I  merely  offer  a  sug- 
gestion.   I  hope  it  is  not  needed 
and  that  a  handful  of  yellow 
railroad  gold  is  already  stowed 
away  in  the  brave  engineer's 
jeans. 

Everybody  may  not  know  that 
Engineer  Sheehan  saved  a 
trainload  of  lives  from  disaster 
the  other  day.  He  was  bringing 
the  Sacramento  local  down  at 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  when  it 
struck  a  curve  in  a  cut,  near 
Midway,  Alameda  County.  The 
engine  passed  the  curve ;  not  so 
the  tender.  The  latter  left  the 
track  just  as  it  reached  the  turn, 
and  off  came  the  first  baggage- 
car  trucks. 

Engineer  Sheehan,  feeling  the 
sudden  jar,  glanced  back  and 
then  forward.  One  hundred 
yards  away  was  the  embank- 
ment. With  perfect  coolness  he 
slowed  down  and  stayed  by 
the  engine  until  she  came  to  a 
standstill. 

For  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  the  rails,  road- 
bed, and  ties  were  ripped  and 
twisted.  Some  of  the  steel  rails 
had  been  cut  in  two  by  the  de- 
railed trucks. 

The  track  where  a  terrible 
accident  was  thus  averted,  is 
one  of  the  best  built  sections  on 
the  road.    Nobody  knows  why 
the  tender  jumped.    By  stopping  the  train 
as  slowly  as  possible  the  danger  of  the  cars 
bunching  up  and  being  telescoped  was 
avoided. 

I  wonder  if  Engineer  Sheehan's  jeans  are 
any  heavier  around  the  pockets  than  they 
were  before  his  admirable  presence  of  mind 
was  manifested  ? 


One  of  the  few  poems  of  the  century 
that  can  be  called  a  masterpiece  is  Edwin 
Markham's  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe." 
.Reading  it  slowly,  thinkingly,  understand- 
ing^, one  is  impressed  with  two  things — 
the  rugged  strength  and  grandeur  of  the 
lines  conveying  the  poet's  thought,  and  the 
weakness  and  insignificance  of  the  verse 
that  most  of  us  are  writing. 

The  poem,  as  a  poetical  production,  is  fine, 
forceful,  musical.  One  need  not  admire  it 
the  less  if  one  be  an  aristocrat  by  birth  and 


Thirty-one  infants  of  male  persuasion 
born  in  San  Francisco  have  been  named 
Dewey  in  honor  of  America's  Admiral  of  the 
Navy.  This  is  a  flattering  testimonial  to 
the  great  Commander,  and  doubtless  he  ap- 
preciates the  spirit  in  which  the  christening 
has  been  done.  But  it  will  pall  upon  him  in 


CALIFORNIA  INDUSTRY. 

breeding,  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
theme.  That  its  appearance  should  make  a 
sensation  was  inevitable,  masterpieces  not 
being  a  drug  in  the  literary  market. 

Mr.  Markham  did  not  know  that  he  had 
accomplished  anything  particularly  out  of 
the  ordinary  when  he  completed  his  poem. 
By  merest  chance  he  read  it  aloud  to  some- 
body who  is  in  the  habit  of  delving  for  the 
genuine  in  literature  as  eagerly  as  a  miner 
delves  for  gold.  The  somebody  was  Mr. 
Bailey  Millard,  whose  volume  of  short  stor- 
ies, entitled  "She  of  the  West,"  is  one  of 
the  year's  best  book  entertainers.  Mr. 
Millard  pounced  with  the  joy  of  discovery 
upon  this  "  gem  of  purest  ray  serene"  and 
put  it  into  print. 


Western  writers,  wake  up.  The  time  has 
passed  by  when  the  good  or  the  better  will 
suffice.  The  best  is  demanded.  And  those 
who  would  be  admitted  to  the  new  school  of 
Californian  literature  a-growing  up,  would 
better  be  concerning  themselves  about  their 
eligibility. 


It  is  declared  by  an  authority  on  rodents, 
in  a  recent  magazine,  that  mice  can  sing. 
Good  gracious,  who  would  have  sus- 
pected it? 

"All  mice,"  says  this  student  ot  natural 
history,  "are  really  singers,  and  can  be 
heard  by  each  other— perhaps,  also,  by  their 
hereditary  foe,  the  cat— but  it  is  only  now 
and  then  that  one  sings  in  exactly  the  right 
tone  to  be  heard  by  the  human  ear." 

This  is  pleasant  news.  Hereafter,  when 
I  am  awakened  by  sharp  squeaks  in  the 
walls  of  a  house  where  I  may  chance  to  be, 
1  will  not  allow  it  to  interfere  with  my 
peace.  If  it  occur  in  some  country  hotel, 
where  I  am  staying  over  night  on  a  news- 
paper detail,  instead  of  blessing  (?)  the 
fates  for  condemning  me  to  such  inconven- 
ience, I  will  calmly  turn  over  and  go  to 
sleep  again,  good-naturedly  saying  to  my- 
self: "There's  dear  little  Tenor  Rodenti 
trying  his  high  C;"  or,  "Diva  Gnaw-ma 
is  practicing  her  scales;"  or,  "The  Sym- 
phony Cheese  Club  seems  to  be  in  unusually 
good  voice  to-night." 

Possessing  this  knowledge,  no  person 
with  music  in  his  soul,  could  be  cruel 
enough  to  place  baited-trap  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  a  mouse's  melodic  education. 

In  this  magazine,  too.  I  am  introduced  by 
a  traveler  along  the  Amazon,  who  has  made 
the  collecting  of  birds  for  museums  his 
specialty,  to  a  distant  relative  of  the  crane 
family,  by  name  the  warracabba. 

This  unique  bird  has  a  voice  like  a  steam 
calliope,  black  plumage  and  pea-green  legs, 
which  are  naked  of  feathers  above  the 
"knees,"  so  that  at  a  distance  the  fowl 
looks  somewhat  like  a  reincarnated  High- 
lander. The  Indians  of  British  Guiana  de- 
clare that  once  upon  a  time  when  the  earth 
was  visited  by  a  deluge,  Sigu,  the  heavenly 
arbiter  of  animal  destiny,  led  the  creatures 
to  a  hilltop  and  bade  them  remain.  Dis- 
obeying, the  hungry  warracabbas  ventured 
too  soon  in  search  of  food,  and  were  imme- 
diately set  upon  by  starved  ants  that 
devoured  their  legs  to  the  bone. 

For  usefulness  and  tractability  this  en- 
gaging bird  certainly  has  no  superior.  The 
reader  is  assured  that  it  will  become  devoted 
to  an  individual,  following  such  a  friend  all 
day;  will  herd  sheep  and  drive  ducks  and 
chickens  home  to  roost ;  at  times,  being  of  vi- 
vacious temperament,  will  dance  and  scream 
as  though  crazy,  but  if  its  owner  be  reading, 
will  stand  thoughtfully  on  one  leg  and  as- 
sume an  air  of  gentle  sadness.  Early  in 
the  morning  it  will  enter  one's  apartment 
and  utter  a  cry  that  can  be  heard  from  Twin 
Peaks  to  Goat  Island,  then  salute  its  awak- 
ened ownerby  bobbing  its  head  and  bringing 
its  wings  and  tail  down  turkey-wise,  after 
which  salaam  it  delicately  withdraws. 

Personally,  I  should  not  care  to  have  a 
warracabba  tagging  at  my  heels  all  day. 
The  likelihood  of  its  being  run  down  by  one 
of  Collis  P.  Huntington's  trolleys  would 
tend  to  make  me  nervous.  But  its  useful- 
fulness  as  an  automatic  alarm  clock  appeals 
to  me  strongly. 

Undoubtedly  a  warracabba  is  a  safe  in- 
vestment. He  who  imports  one  will  make 
no  mistake,  for  this  amiable  fowl  thrives 
cheaply  on  grain,  and  having  excellent  flesh 
for  table  use,  may  in  emergency,  be  served 
as  a  Sunday  dinner. 


IM  DREAMS. 

In  dreams  I  tread  the  old  familiar  way, 
The  tangled  path  where  sweet  the  linnet 
calls; 

I  see  the  pool  wherein  the  water  falls, 
And  the  cool  glen  where  dusky  shadows 
play. 

In  dreams  I  lean  to  look  in  tender  eyes; 

I  hear  the  vibrant  voice  1  used  to  know 
When  life  and  love  were  mine— my  own. 
And  lo, 

My  desert  blossoms  into  Paradise! 
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ITEMS. 


e  The  Hotel  Rowardennan  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains  opened  on  the  ist  of  May. 
.\\r.  W.  E.  Veazie  is  lessee. 

Summit  Soda  Springs  in  the  Sierras  have 
been  rebuilt,  and  will  be  ready  for  business 
on  time.  They  will  remain  under  the  man- 
agement of  Goulden  &  Jacobs. 

The  Tallac  House  at  Lake  Tahoe  wil| 
open  early  in  May.  Mr.  Lawrence,  the 
proprietor,  reports  a  larger  number  of  book- 
ings for  June  than  in  any  previousyear. 


Deer  Park  Inn.  near  Lake  Tahoe.will  this 
vear  be  managed  exclusively  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Scott. 


Social  gayety  is  already  manifesting  itself 
at  the  Hotel  Benvenue.  Lakeport,  and  yacht- 
ing parties  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Bowl- 
ing and  dancing  are  also  in  order,  and 
every  indication  points  to  a  delightful 
season  at  the  Benvenue. 


The  well-known  Gilroy  Hot  Springs  have 
recently  been  leased  by  Mr.  R.  Robertson, 
who  will  be  remembered  as  the  proprietor  of 
Paraiso  Springs  for  many  years.  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson is  making  extensive  improvements 
throughout  the  grounds  and  buildings,  and 
old  patrons  of  this  favorite  resort  will 
hardly  recognize  it  on  their  next  visit. 


The  popular  resort  at  Glenbrook,  Lake 
County,  will  have  further  improvements 
this  summer.  A  new  dancing  pavilion  with 
billiard-room  attached  is  in  process  of 
erection.  Trout  fishing  is  reported  as  un- 
usually fine,  so  that  altogether  the  patrons 
of  Glenbrook  will  have  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities of  having  a  jolly  good  time. 

The  well-known  resort  of  Capitola.  near 
Santa  Cruz,  is  now  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  F.  M.  Smith,  who  for  many  years 
was  connected  with  the  Occidental  Hotel. 
San  Francisco.  Mr.  Smith  thoroughly  un- 
derstands catering  to  the  public,  and  we 
may  look  for  a  host  of  improvements  and 
splendid  service  at  this  popular  spa. 

LE5SONS  IN  JOURNALISM. 

Joel  Shomaker,  the  well-known  practical 
western  writer,  gives  ten  written  lessons  in 
journalism  by  mail.  He  studies  the  educa- 
tion, character,  and  disposition  of  every 
pupil,  and  writes  just  what  is  needed  for 
the  reporter,  correspondent,  editor,  and 
author.  He  gives  instructions  on  prepar- 
ing and  selling  manuscripts,  suggests  local 
and  general  markets  for  literature,  and  pre- 
pares the  pupil  for  active,  practical  work. 
His  lesson  on  "  How  to  Run  a  Newspaper" 
is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  ten  weeks' 
course.  Write  him  at  North  Yakima,  Wash- 
ington, for  full  information. 


WHITHANIZED  VERSION  OF  JIOTHER 

OOOSE. 

A  London  paper,  Tbc  Clarion,  is  responsible  for 
the  following  amusing  Whitmaniz-  d  version  of  the 
familiar  classic  from  Mother  Goose,  in  which  the 
cow  jumped  over  the  moon  : 

Here  is  the  poem  of  me,  the  entertainer  of 
children. 

See!  a  cat  is  passing  through  my  poem  : 

See— it  plays  the  riddle  rapturously  : 

It  plays  sonatas,  fugues,  rigodons.  gavottes. 

gigues.  minuets,  romances,  impromptus — 

it  plays  the  tune  that  led  to  the  defunc- 

tion  of  the  aged  cow, 
But  most  of  all  it  plays  nocturnes— and 

plavs  them  protechnically,  as  befits  the 

night  time. 
See  the  moon  shining  in  the  pellucid  sky  ; 
See !  the  cow,  inspired  by  the  intoxicating 

strains  of  theStradivarius.  throws  off  her 

habitual  languor  and  leaps  over  the  moon. 
O  me  !   O  pulse  of  my  life !   O  amazement 

of  things ! 
Why  so  active,  thou  cow  ? 
Why  so  passive,  thou  moon  ? 
See  the  dog. 

He  grins  and  runs  through  the  city. 
Seeing  humor  in  his  surroundings. 
Have  all  dogs  so  keen  a  sense  of  humor  ? 
See  the  dish,  maliciously  meditative. 
See,  it  takes  advantage  of  the  general  con- 
fusion and  absconds  with  the  silver  spoon. 


CALIFORNIA  GOLD. 

TWILKJHT  IN  LIVERMORE  VALLEY. 

CLARENCE  URMY. 

The  sun  has  set,  and  the  evening  skies 
Begin  like  rosebuds  to  unfold, 

While  on  the  distant  mountain  height. 
Still  linger  faint,  stray  gleams  of  gold. 

Like  kisses  pressed  by  angel  lips. 

Or  touches  of  God's  finger-tips. 

Like  wreaths  of  purple  violets 
The  hills  around  the  valley  lie, 

And  Mount  Diablo's  lofty  peak 
Towers  high  into  the  twilight  sky — 

A  stately  sentinel  it  seems 

Guarding  a  land  of  dusk  and  dreams. 

Up  through  the  western  mountain  pass 
Night  breezes  wander  from  the  bay. 

And  whisper  tender  dreamland  tales 
From  sandy  beaches  far  away. 

Where  flying  foam  and  beaming  star 

Clasp  hands  across  the  harbor  bar. 

Hesper  unveils  her  lovely  face  : 
I  hear  a  star-voice  downward  fall 

From  some  dim,  distant  lattice  height. 
Above  the  far  cerulean  wall ; 

'•  Peace,  peace,"  it  calls,  and  all  is  calm 

Beneath  the  night's  o'ershadowing  palm. 


THAT  REMINDS  ME. 


AGQIE  NAWLDO 

[The  following  bit  of  American  humor  is  taken 
from  77v  tfew  Orient,  published  in  Manila.  It  is 
signed.  "Carson,  ist  Wash.  Vols."] 

Aguinaldo. 
You  conceited  little 
Measly,  Malay  moke. 
What's  the  matter  with  you  ? 
Don't  you  savey  enough 
To  know 

That  when  you  don't  see 
Freedom. 

Inalienable  rights, 

The  American  eagle, 

The  Fourth  of  July, 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner 

And  the  palladeum  of  your  liberty. 

All  you've  got  to  do  is  to  ask  for  them  ? 

Are  you  a  natural  born  chump  ? 

Or  did  you  catch  it  from  the  Spaniard  ? 

You  ain't  bigger 

Than  a  bar  of  soap 

After  a  day's  washing. 

But.  be  dashed,  you 

Seem  to  think 

You're  a  bigger  man 

Than  Uncle  Sam. 

You  ought  to  be  shrunk. 

Young  fellow. 

And  if  you  don't 

De-Malayize  yourself 

And  catch  on 

To  the  golden,  glorious  opportunities, 

Something  is  going  to  happen  to  you. 

Like  a  Himalaya 

Sitting  down  kerswat 

On  a  gnat. 

Or  an  Esquimeau 

After  a  wolf 

On  our  Alaska's  lone  shore. 

If  you  ain't 

A  yellow  dog 

You'll  take  in  your  sign 

And  scatter 

Some  red,  white  and  blue 

Disinfectant 

Over  yourself. 

What  you  need.  Aggie. 

Is  civilizing, 

And  goldarn 

Your  yellow  coonskin. 

The  American  boys 

At  .Manila 

Will  civilize  you. 

Dead  or  alive. 

You'd  better 

Disband  yourself 

And  scatter  your  thugs 

And  Macabee  bees 

And  all  your  other  bees  and  hornets 

And  fall  into 

The  procession  of  progress 
And  keep  time 
With  the  American  pace 
Before  you  fall 

Under  the  Juggernaut  car,  or 

Into  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

Like  so  many 

Of  your  fellow  Malays 

Before  you. 

Understand  ? 

That's  us. 

U.  S. 


"  War  is  a  great  undertaking,"  sighed 
Alger. 

"  Well,  you  ran  it  like  a  great  undertaker," 

said  Miles. 

*  * 

* 

"  Why.  this  monument  is  crooked." 
••  Yes.  so  was  the  deceased." 


"When  the  Philippines  are  really  ours, 
what  will  we  do  with  them  ?" 
•'  Keep  on  recapturing  them." 

* 

Cumso— It  is  said  that  onions  will  cure 
the  grip. 

Cawker — What  is  recommended  as  a  rem- 
edy for  the  onions  ? 

*  * 
* 

Little  Elmer — Papa,  what  is  a  colonel  ? 

Professor  Broadhead  — A  colonel,  my  son, 
is  usually  a  large  man,  with  the  courtly 
manners  of  a  crown  prince  and  the  stomach 
of  a  common,  everyday  camel. 

*  * 

What's  one  man's  meat  may  be  another 
man's  canned  roast  beef. 


Counsel— What  is  your  age,  madam  ? 

Witness  -Forty-seven,  sir. 

■•  Married  or  single  ?  " 

"  Single.  I  never  had  an  offer  of  marriage 
in  my  life,  and  if  it  is  of  any  interest  to  the 
Court.  I  don't  mind  saying  that  I  have  worn 
false  hair  for  nearly  thirty  years." 

•Hem!  That  is  all.  madam.  There  is  no 
use  in  trying  to  shake  the  direct  testimony 
of  so  truthful  a  woman  as  you  are." 

*  * 
* 

The  fact  that  early  impressions  linger 
long  in  the  memory  needs  no  proof,  but  an 
interesting  illustration  of  it  happens  along 
now  and  then. 

"There  are  men."  said  Jones,  "whose 
simple  personality  is  more  persuasive  than 
any  oratory  could  he  -who  can  impress  you 
more  powerfully  with  a  gesture— a  wave  of 
the  hand— than  if  they  uttered  whole  dic- 
tionaries of  words.  Did  you  ever  come 
across  such  a  man  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Brown.  "My  father 
was  a  man  of  that  kind.  I  came  across 
him.  as  it  were,  quite  frequently.  It  was 
when  I  was  across  him — across  his  knee- 
that  a  wave  of  his  hand  always  impressed 
me  most  powerfully.   Ah.  yes !  " 

*  * 
* 

Don  Quixote  read  romances  till  his  wits. 

By  nature  weak,  became  extremely  hazy. 
The  modern  reader  quite  collected  sits— 

It  is  the  writers  only  who  go  crazy. 

*  » 
* 

•  Would  1  were  a  bird!  "  she  murmured. 
And  he  murmured,  "  Would  I  were  a  cold 
bottle !  " 

*  # 
* 

"  I  care  not,"  said  the  capitalist,  "who 
makes  the  laws  of  the  country  so  long  as  I 
can  help  form  the  trusts." 


An  enthusiastic  professor  had  advoc 
the  advantage  of  athletic  exercise.  "1 
Roman  youth,"  he  cried,  "  used  to  swir 
three  times  across  the  Tiber  before  break! 

fast." 

The  Scotch  student  smiled,  at  which  th|' 
irate  professor  exclaimed,  "  Mr.  A\cAllistet(| 
why  do  you  smile?  We  shall  be  glad  Mi 
share  your  amusement." 

The  canny  Scot  replied:  "I  was  \as\ 
thinking,  sir.  that  the  Roman  youths  musl 
have  left  their  clothes  on  the  wrong  banlj 
at  the  end  of  their  swim." 

"  Mr.  X.  is  dead."  said  lady  of  Somerset 
"  He  was  good  and  kind,  but  he  was  s< 
vulgar,  poor,  dear  fellow,  we  could  not  knew! 
him  in  London ;  but  we  shall  meet  him  ir 

heaven." 


OUR  SUNNY  SOUTH 

Has  many  fine  hotels,  but  if  you  wan 
the  one  that  is  most  central,  conductec 
on  strictly  first-class  principles,  stop  at 

THE  HOLLENBECK, 

Second  and  Spring  Streets, 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Both  European  and  American  Plan.  Newly 
renovated  and  up-to-date  in  every 
particular. 


A.  C.  BILICKE  &  CO.,  Proprietors 


Paso  Robles  Hotel, 

Paso  Robles,  California 

OTTO  E.  NEVER.  Proprietor 
Under  New  and  Experienced  Managemea 


GREATEST  HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE 
RESORT  ON  THE  COAST. 

Cures  Rheumatism.  Neuralgia,  Pen  Paralysis, 
Kidney  and  Stomach  Troubles,  and  all 
Skin  Diseases. 

RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN. 

HOT  MUD  AND  SULPHUR  BATHS, 
SULPHUR.  IRON  AND  SODA  SPRINGS. 

New  Hotel  and  Cottages.        Paid  Orchestra. 
Camping  Privileges. 

DRINK  PASO  ROBLES  SODA  WATER 

Hlome 
Comforts 

Are  rarely  to  be  obtained  at  a  restau- 
rant, but  it  is  just  this  feature  that 
has  made  ours  popular. 


AT 


"SWAIN'S 


the  surroundings  are  refined,  comfortable 
and  attractive.  We  employ  the  best  of  chefs, 
and  our  service  is  neat,  tasty  and  prompt. 

213  SUTTER  STREET, 

Near  Kearny.        San  Francisco.  Cal. 
Table  d'Mote,  $1.00,  5  to  8  p. 


CALIFORNIA  a.  d.  Cheshire. 

UNDERTAKING  CO.  Pres.  and  Mer. 

FINEST  FUNERAL  PARLORS  IN  THE  CITY. 
Tel.  Main  971.  405  Powell  St.,  near  Post. 


Anderson  Springs 

The  best  resort  for  health  and  pleasure.  The  only 
natural  mineral  steam  baths  in  Lake  County.  Only 
way  to  drive  the  Grippe  poison  from  the  system 
and  cure  permanently. 


Natural  hot  sulphur 
and  iron  Baths  for 
the  cure  of  K!  he  urn  a 
tism,  Dropsy  and 
Hemorrhoids. 


Board,  $8  to  $15.00  per  week.    No  extra  charge  for  baths. 
Telephone  connections. 

How  to  reach  the  Springs:  Take  Oakland  ferry  at  7:30  A.  Ml. 
for  Calistoga,  distance  73  miles.  Arrive  at  10:40  for  lunch  ;  take 
stage  and  arrive  at  Anderson  Springs  at  4:00  P.  M  ,  distance  21  miles. 
Fare,  $8.00  round  trip  from  San  Francisco  ;  S4.50  one  way. 

Livery  Stables  at  Springs. 

Address  all  communications  to 

J.  ANDERSON,  Proprietor, 


Anderson  Springs, 


Middletown,  Lake  Co.,  Cal. 


For  Health  or  Pleasure 
go  to  .... 


Highland  Springs  ^e 

<J  r  O  Mineral  ! 


Lake  County,  Cal. 


Springs 
in  America 


^**WE  most  desirable  and  popular,  among  the  health  and  pleasure  resorts  in 
4, '  y  California.  Situated  but  a  short  distance  from  Clear  Lake,  amidst  the 
grandest  mountain  scenery,  at  an  altitude  which  insures  a  dry,  invigorating 
atmosphere,  HIGHLAND  SPRINGS  is  an  ideal  retreat  for  the  sick  and  the  pleasure 
seeker.  For  the  former  there  are  over  thirty  mineral  springs,  varied  as  to  their 
medicinal  properties.  For  the  latter  there  are  many  forms  of  enjoyment,  including 
lawn  tennis,  croquet,  billiards,  pleasant  walks,  delightful  drives,  excursions  on 
Clear  Lake  and  to  many  points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity,  fishing  and  hunting — 
the  mountains  and  canyons  abounding  in  large  and  small  game. 

One  of  the  many  advantages  of  Highland  Springs  is  its  central  location  and  ease 
of  access,  being  but  twelve  miles  from  Hopland,  on  the  California  Northwestern 
Railway,  from  which  point  one  of  the  best  stage-roads  in  the  United  States  leads 
through  magnificent  mountain  scenery,  twelve  miles,  to  Highland  Springs.  Private 
conveyances  can  be  had  to  the  Springs  from  its  splendid  livery  stables,  upon  appli- 
cation, for  persons  not  desiring  to  travel  by  stage. 

TERMS,  from  $10  to  $16  per  week,  according  to  rooms,  or  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  day. 


Tor  further  particulars  or  to  secure  rooms,  address 
J.  CRAICi,  Manager, 

Highland  Springs, 

Lake  County,  Cal. 

Highland  Springs  Mineral  Waters  on  sale  at 
AHRENS,  I'EIN  &  BU  LLWINKEL,  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers,  620  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Routes  to  Highland  Springs. 

Take  Tiburon  boat  at  7:50  A.  M.  to  Hopland 
thence  by  stage:  or  Southern  Pacific  to  talis 
toga,  and  thence  by  stage 


Hotel  Rowardennan 

BEN  LOMOND,  CALIFORNIA 

A  delightful  summer  resort,  three  hours  from  San  Francisco  on  the  Narrow 
Gauge  Railroad.  Round-trip  fare  S3. 00,  good  for  six  months.  300  acres  of  pictur- 
esque scenery  divided  by  the  San  Lorenzo  River.  Fine  fishing,  bathing  and  driving; 
billiards,  tennis,  bowling,  shuttle-board,  golf  links.  The  Hotel  is  only  9  miles  from 
Santa  Cruz  and  3  miles  from  Big  Trees.  Electric  lignts,  splendid  table  furnished 
from  home  gardens  and  dairy.    All  rooms  are  plastered  and  elegantly  furnished. 


SCENES  NEAR  HOTEL  ROWARDENNAN 

Further  information  and  printed  matter  can  be  obtained 

at  the  office  of  THE  TRAVELER,  or  by  addressing 


W.  E.  VEAZIE, 

Lessee  hotel  Rowardennan,  Ben  Lomond,  Cal. 


YOU  WILL  NEVER  REGRET  A  VACATION 
•:>  SPENT  AT  

PACIFIC 

CONGRESS 
SPRINGS 


FOR  RATES  AND  INFORMATION.  ADDRESS 

JOHN  S.  MATHESON,  Mgr., 

Pacific  Congress  Springs, 

SARATOGA  P.  O..  SANTA  CLARA  CO.,  CAL. 


THE  TRAVELER. 

Illustrated  Family  Journal  of  Fun,  Sport,  Travel,  Rec- 
reation and  the  Home. 


WM.  V.  BRYAN,  Editor  and  Proprietor, 
eaeral  Office,  20  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


rederic  Mayer,  15  and  17  Rue  des  Martyrs,  Paris,  France. 
General  European  Agent. 

D.  M.  Foltz,  34  Park  Row,  New  York  City, 
Eastern  Representative. 


ntered  at  the  Postoffice.  San  Francisco,  as  Second-class  matter. 

Copyrighted,  1899. 
ubscription,  $1.00  a  Year.  Single  Copies,  10  Cents. 

Foreign  Countries,  8  Francs  or  6  Shillings  Per  Annum. 


THE  TRAVELER'S  BUREAU, 

tmducted  in  connection  with  The  Traveler,  will  furnish  without 
large,  reliable  information  about  any  hotel,  summer  or  winter  resort, 
lilway  or  steamship  line,  country  lands,  guides,  etc.  Call  upon  or 
rite  to  us  at  any  time. 


Special  Notice.  No  employee  or  representative  of  The  Traveler 
empowered  to  request  transportation  or  contract  any  debts  on 
-count  of  this  journal.  The  publisher  invariably  furnishes  letters 
i'er  his  own  signature  where  any  favor  or  concession  may  be  desired. 
d  that  those  granting  them  without  such  letters  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 


I  1  7HAT  an  uncharitable  view  the  average  press 
y  y  of  the  country  are  prone  to  take  of  the  motives 
of  public  men.  As  long  as  the  individual  is 
within  the  radius  of  the  country's  eye  he  cannot  make 
step  or  express  a  thought  out  of  the  ordinary  routine 
f  his  calling,  without  inviting  the  criticism  of  yellow 
Hirnalism  and  its  satellites  that  there  is  something 
lterior  and  personal  behind  it. 


lTHE  TRAVELER'S" 

Bureau 


a; 


QONDUCTED  in  connection  with  THE  TRAVELEP,  at 
No.  20  Montgomery  Street,  opposite  the  Lick  House, 
is  fully  supplied  with  printed  matter  about  all  principal  Cali- 
fornia Resorts.  Our  readers  are  welcome  to  call  upon  us  at 
any  time,  or  to  send  their  friends. 
Bear  in  mind 

There  is  No  Charge  of  any  kind. 

We  shall  also  be  pleased  to  give  any  such  information  by 
mail,  but  in  such  cases  Inquirers  should  state  what  resort 
or  resorts  they  desire  to  know  about,  for  there  is  no  one 
pamphlet  or  book  published  giving  information  about  all  of 
them. 

We  can  furnish  you  with  Time  Tables,  Railroad  Fares  and 
Routes,  Hotel  Rates  and  Accommodations,  in  fact  all  the  data 
desired  by  any  one  figuring  on  a  summer  outing.  * 


Our  much  adored  Dewey  some  time  ago  publicly 
nnounced  that  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
ency  in  1900.  His  declination  was  undoubtedly  given 
t  the  good  faith  which  characterizes  the  man,  and  yet 
here  are  many  of  our  well-known  sheets  that  ascribe 
is  attitude  as  a  "shrewd,  political  move,"  that  it 
/ould  be  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  the  office  if  he 
ought  it,  but  that  when  he  is'sought  for  he  cannot 


avoid  the  nomination  and  election.  We  are  reminded 
of  this  deduction  of  the  framers  of  public  opinion  (?)  by 
the  proposed  withdrawal  of  Speaker  Reed  from  Con- 
gress, when  it  immediately  became  apparent  that 
Reed's  object  in  making  this  announcement  was  really 
to  ascertain  the  trend  of  popular  opinion  concerning  his 
possibilities  for  the  crown  that  could  be  Dewey's  for 
the  asking.  Reed  has  no  mofe  chance  for  the  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency  than  has  Peck's  Bad  Boy,  and 
no  one  knows  it  better  than  Reed.  He  has  been  too 
long  in  politics,  and  too  often  behind  the  throne,  to 
allow  such  an  idea  to  run  away  with  him  at  this  late 
date,  and  it  is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  picture  him  as 
posing  for  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  The  nominee  for  1900 
will  be  a  relic  of  the  late  war.  If  not  McKinley,  it  will 
be  Dewev  (if  he  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  run),  with 
Schley  as  second  choice.  We  venture  these  three 
names  as  a  prophesy,  to  be  fulfilled  just  one  year 
hence,  and  we  hardly  think  we  will  be  amiss  in  guess- 
ing Mr.  McKinley  for  the  "  long  straw." 


IN  the  mad  rush  for  "  scoops  "  and  sensationalism 
it  is  positively  disgusting  to  note  the  schemes 
that  are  from  time  to  time  adopted  by  our  daily 
press  to  gain  the  plaudits  of  the  masses.  The  latest 
instance  in  point  is  the  alleged  "confession  "  of 
attempted  corruption  as  related  by  one  of  the  members 
of  our  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors.  Super- 
visor Kalben,  the  "confessor,"  has  been  considered  as 
one  of  the  "  solid  seven,"  and  until  a  few  days  ago 
stood  "  pat  "  on  the  various  schemes  that  required 
"railroading"  through  the  Board,  until 
the  latest  attempt  of  the  Market  Street 
Railway  Company  to  secure  obnoxious 
franchises  produced  such  a  tirade  of  public 
indignation  that  Kalben  weakened  and 
withdrew  to  the  silent  minority.  The 
fact  of  his  withdrawal  was  published 
promptly  in  the  San  Francisco  dailies — 
all  but  the  Examiner,  which  paper,  sting-  gjjSig^*^ 
ing  under  its  defeat,  determined  to  make 
up  for  it  by  going  its  competitors  one 
way.  The  day  following,  therefore,  the 
"Monarch  of  the  Dailies"  published  a 
front  page  interview  with  Kalben,  alleg- 
ing a  startling  confession  of  the  attempted 
bribery  of  his  colleagues.  On  the  same 
evening  Mr.  Kalben  denied  these  state- 
ments attributed  to  him  In  the  most 
positive  terms,  and  corroborated  this 
denial  under  oath  before  the  Grand  Jury 
convened  to  investigate  the  charge. 
While  no  sensible  man  doubts  that  cor- 
ruption has  been,  and  is  being,  practiced 
among  our  city  officers,  it  is  a  serious 
matter  to  make  the  charge  without  the  evidence  to  back 
it.  The  deduction  of  the  average  thinking  man  will 
be  that  the  Examiner  interview  with  Kalben  was  gar- 
bled and  distorted  until  it  made  up  the  sensational 
story  as  published.  This  method  of  securing  "  news" 
is  a  fraud  upon  the  public,  and  a  calumny  upon  the 
individual  concerned,  and  deserves  the  severest  kind  of 
punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  offended. 


SEVERAL  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  famous 
Moorehouse  and  Works  bills  became  laws  of  this 
State,  the  former  requiring  the  signature  of  the 
writer  of  all  articles  published  in  a  newspaper  casting 
any  reflection  upon  the  character  of  an  individual,  and 
the  latter  forbidding  the  publication  of  cartoons,  or  of 
photographs  without  the  written  consent  of  the  subject. 
These  two  sections  to  our  Code  were  added  with  a  rush 
and  enthusiasm  and  vindictiveness  that  it  seemed  the 
acme  of  temerity  to  attempt  to  defy  them,  and  yet  the 
very  first  day  the  acts  became  effective,  the  Examiner 
came  out  with  a  ridiculous  cartoon  of  the  very  pro- 
moters of  the  Works  bill.  Some  few  papers  of  note 
have  respected  the  Moorehouse  bill — notably  so  the  San 
Francisco  ^Argonaut,  where  the  name  of  the  editor.  Mr. 
J.  A.  Hart,  is  appended  to  each  and  every  article  of  each 
issue,  written,  directed,  or  inspired  by  him.  It  would 
take  a  magnifying  glass,  however,  to  distinguish  the 
diamond  type,  for  the  name  is  set  without  capitals, 
without  space,  and  without  periods.  It  ought  to  be 
good  advertising  for  some  obsolete  journal,  but  while 
they  all  have  a  chip  on  their  shoulders,  there  seems  to 
be  no  one  rash  enough  to  knock  it  off. 

THE  case  of  the  little  girl,  Marion  Clark,  who 
some  days  ago  was  abducted  from  her  home 
in  New  York,  presents  an  interesting  phase  of 
the  ingenuity  and  cleverness  of  the  police  and  detect- 
ive forces  of  America,  and  certainly  reflects  no  great 
credit  on  either.  The  child  had  been  taken  to  the 
park  by  its  nurse  and  there  spirited  away,  leaving 


WATER  r.ir.i.iF.s. 


Ml..  M.  K.  S|.rrr>.  Hulcln,  nr.,  I'hcito. 

the  baby  carriage  as  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence to  work  upon.  The  name  and  description  of  the 
nurse  were  known  to  the  professional  sleuths,  but, 
notwithstanding  this  fact,  and  the  immense  amount  of 
publicity  given  to  the  case  through  the  press  all  over 
the  country,  not  even  a  clue  was  offered  up  to  the 
time  the  child  was  discovered.  For  the  discovery  be 
there  no  credit  to  the  detective  element. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  SPIRIT  LAKE 

J.  MAYNE  BALTIMORE. 

ANY  beautiful  lakes  lend  romantic 
picturesqueness  to  the  scenery  of 
the  Great  Northwest.  North- 
eastern Washington  has  a 
l"  number,  and  Northern  Idaho 
has  several  of  these  interesting 
>  bodies  of  fresh  water.  Among 
the  latter,  Spirit  Lake  is  promi- 
nent, situated  among  wild  and 
rugged  mountains,  and  near  the 
boundary  line  of  Washington, 
about  forty  miles— "  as  the  crow  flies  "—northeast 
of  the  City  of  Spokane.  Viewed  from  the  summit 
of  Bald  Mountain,  whose  snow  peak  rises  to  an  alti- 
tude of  6000  feet  above  sea  level,  Spirit  Lake  resembles 
a  broad  sheet  of  silver  glittering  in  the  sun's  rays— 
a  gem  in  its  mountain  setting. 

In  shape,  the  lake  is  like  the  letter  Y.  From  the 
main  stem  to  each  of  the  branches  the  distance  is 
nearly  eight  miles,  the  width  varying  from  half  a 
mile  to  two  miles.  The  mountains  in  many  places 
crowd  down  upon  the  winding  shore  line  of  the  lake, 
and  end  abruptly  in  bold  bluffs.  From  base  to  apex 
these  mountains  are  clad  with  a  dense  forest— pine, 
various  kinds  of  fir,  and  some  cedar.  Here  and  there 
a  narrow  strip  of  glittering  sandy  and  pebbly  beach 
is  found  fringing  the  lake's  borders. 

The  depth  of  the  lake  is  problematical.  In  the 
deepest  parts  it  is  practically  bottomless.  Several 
years  ago  an  engineer  desiring  to  ascertain  the  depth, 
let  down  a  heavy  iron  weight  attached  to  a  strong 
cord.  The  cord  was  more  than  eight  hundred  feet 
long,  but  it  was  not  long  enough  to  reach  the  bottom. 

Fine  lake  trout  are  found  in  great  abundance. 
Some  of  the  fish  weigh  from  three  to  eight  pounds. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  months  Spirit  Lake 
becomes  a  resort  for  tourists  and  pleasure-seekers.  All 
around  the  lake's  margin  the  narrow  space  is  covered 
with  white  tents,  while  its  blue  bosom  is  dotted 
with  boats  filled  with  anglers. 

The  lake  is  fed  by  a  stream  which  flows  directly 
from  the  base  of  "Old  Baldie."  The  waters  come 
from  a  glacier  situated  in  a  deep,  timber-clad  canyon, 
and,  of  course,  are  ice-cold. 

Associated  with  "  Spirit  Lake  "  is  a  strange,  wierd, 
Indian  legend.  Generations  ago,  it  is  claimed,  two 
tribes  lived  on  opposite  shores  of  the  lake.  These 
tribes  were  very  hostile  and  had  long  been  at  war  with 
each  other.  Many  fierce  battles  had  been  fought,  and 
many  braves  killed.  One  of  the  head  chiefs  had  a 
son.  The  head  chief  of  the  opposing  tribe  had  a 
beautiful  daughter.  These  young  persons  met  by 
chance  and  fell  desperately  in  love.  For  a  long  time  the 
lovers  held  clandestine  meetings  out  on  the  lake  after 
night.  By  accident  the  trysting-place  was  discovered. 
This  knowledge  led  to  an  immediate  renewal  of  bitter 
hostilities.  A  sanguinary  battle  was  fought,  resulting 
in  the  almost  entire  destruction  of  one  of  the  tribes. 

The  victorious  tribe  was  the  one  to  which  the  girl 
belonged.  Her  lover,  the  young  chief,  escaped  death 
in  the  battle,  but  met  a  more  ignoble  fate.  He  was 
captured  and  taken  to  the  middle  of  the  lake  at  the 
dead  of  night.  A  weight  was  attached  to  the  cap- 
tive's body,  and  the  hapless  victim  cast  into  the  black, 
sullen  waters.  All  this  was  done  despite  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  the  Indian  girl. 

Very  shortly  after  this  tragedy  the  heartbroken 
maiden  resolved  to  destroy  herself  and  join  her  lover  In 
the  spirit  land.  One  dark  night  she  stole  a  canoe  and 
rowing  to  the  point  where  her  hero  had  so  bravely 
met  his  death,  she  plunged  into  the  black  waters.  In 
the  morning  the  canoe,  paddle,  and  the  girl's  head- 
dress were  discovered  floating  on  the  lake.  As  she 
could  not  be  found,  her  tribe  knew  her  fate,  and 
mourned  long  for  her. 

To  this  day  the  Indians  maintain  that  the  lake  is 
haunted,  though  it  has  been  clearly  proved  to  be  a 
myth.  Once  every  year,  so  the  legend  runs — on  the 
anniversary  of  the  girl's  death,  the  spirit  of  the 
maiden  appears,  after  night,  upon  the  lake.  The 
Indians  claim  that  the  girl  is  clad  in  ghostly  white, 


with  long  raven  tresses  hanging  disheveled  about  her 
body.  She  stands  in  a  spirit  canoe  which  moves 
slowly  over  the  tranquil  bosom  of  the  lake  without 
any  visible  aid.  The  maiden's  face  bears  a  sad,  dis- 
tracted expression,  her  gleaming  black  eyes  gazing 
at  the  heavens,  and  her  slender  arms  lifted  in  mute 
appeal.  After  a  short  time  the  spectral  figure  fades 
from  view. 

Indians  will  not  now  approach  the  lake.  It  remains 
to  them  an  object  of  superstitious  dread.  They  refuse 
to  camp  along  its  somber  shores,  bathe  in  it,  or  even 
to  eat  fish  caught  in  its  blue  waters. 

So  far  as  known,  no  human  body  has  ever  been 
recovered  from  the  lake.  Since  the  country  was  set- 
tled by  the  whites  a  number  of  persons  have  been 
drowned;  but  for  some  strange  reason  the  sullen, 
watery  depths  refuse  to  yield  up  the  victims. 

Viewed  from  any  standpoint  Spirit  Lake  possesses 
a  strange,  wierd  interest.  Despite  its  sweet,  tranquil 
beauty,  it  ever  bears  a  somber  aspect.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  Indian  legend  that  influences 
one's  fancies  and  colors  one's  impressions  of  the  sur- 


THE  RAVMTBS  IAKE. 


roundings.  There  is  truly  a  touch  of  the  mystical 
about  it.  Half  hidden  beneath  the  shades  of  the  pre- 
cipitous bluffs,  it  seems  a  type  of  all  that  is  dark  and 
superstitious  in  the  breast  of  the  red  man.  Even  with 
its  changing  beauties  arises  a  suggestion  of  myster- 
ious loneliness  as  one  ga/es  far  out  over  its  dimpling 
bosom,  in  the  purple  dawn,  amid  noonday  splendors, 
in  the  soft  radiance  of  evening's  glow,  or  beneath  the 
mild  light  of  distant  stars. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  MEN  AND  A  BIRD. 

CHARLES  FREDERICK  HOLDER. 

A  squad  of  men  had  just  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the 
Fifth  Cavalry  in  the  Indian  country.  The  men  were 
very  raw,  after  the  fashion  of  recruits  all  over  the 
world.  They  had  not  yet  been  detailed  to  their  place, 
and  as  they  stood  together,  the  object  of  no  little  inter- 
est and  curiosity,  they  were  looked  upon  as  fair  and 
legitimate  game  by  the  old  veterans  who  gathered 
about  them. 

"  Well,  you  chaps  are  in  hard  luck,"  said  a  young 
trooper,  who  had  been  looking  them  over  for  a 
moment. 

"  Why  so  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  newcomers,  glancing 
askance  at  the  trooper. 

' 1  Didn't  you  know  what  your  detail  was?  "  rejoined 
the  latter.  "  If  you  did  you  wouldn't  have  picked 
this  regiment." 

"  Well,  what  of  it  "  asked  the  new  recruit. 

"  What  of  it  ?  Didn't  you  hear  that  the  old  man 
is  the  greatest  hustler  in  the  line  ;  that  everybody's 
in  the  guardhouse  half  the  time,  and  that  he  strings  a 
man  up  for  having  his  hair  parted  wrong?  Didn't 
you  ever  hear  that?  " 

"  Can't  say  I  did  ?  "  replied  the  recruit. 

"  Well,"  said  the  trooper, as  he  turned  and  walked 
off,  "  I'm  sorry  for  you,  that's  all." 

Presently  another  trooper  strolled  by,  looked  com- 
miseratingly  at  the  newcomers,  several  of  whom  be- 
gan to  wish  that  they  had  applied  for  the  infantry 


instead  of  the  cavalry.  "I'm  sorry  for  you,  boys,"; 
he  began ;  "  you  want  to  look  out  for  yourselves.  The 
old  man's  wound  up  this  month  and  he's  bound  to 
take  it  out  on  you  recruits.  What  did  you  come  to 
this  regiment  for,  anyway  ?  " 

"How  was  we  to  know  ?"  replied  one.  "We 
came  where  they  sent  us." 

Four  or  five  troopers  now  joined  their  comrade,  all 
of  whom  expressed  their  sympathy  at  the  ill  fortune 
of  the  new  men.  ' '  You  should  have  seen  the  way 
he  served  the  last  recruits,"  said  an  Irishman.  "  Pre- 
ferred charges  against  four  fur  gross  stupidity,  he 
called  it,  and  sentenced  wan  fur  imprisonment  fur  life 
in  Death's  Valley,  I  believe." 

Some  of  the  new  recruits  began  to  think  that  surely 
they  bad  made  a  mistake.  They  had  believed  that  the 
life  of  a  trooper  was  full  of  adventure  and  romance; 
they  had  never  imagined  there  was  any  likelihood  of 
falling  under  such  a  tyrant  as  their  colonel  was 
painted.  That  night  they  talked  the  matter  over  in 
low  tones.  One  was  for  deserting,  but  the  nearest 
post  was  a  long  distance  oft,  they  did  not  know  the 
way,  and  it  was  a  bad  Indian  country.  They  finally 
determined  to  bide  their  time  and  escape  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

The  following  morning  they  were  visited  by  other 
troopers,  who  professed  to  be  anxious  to  hear  about 
the  Fast  and  what  was  going  on  in  the  great  :ities, 
but  took  occasion  to  express  their  astonishment  that 
the  men  had  joined  a  regiment  whose  colonel  had  such 
an  antipathy  for  raw  men. 

There  is  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  a  well  man  was 
once  killed  by  being  continually  told  that  he  looked 
ill,  and  so  the  new  men  fell  into  ranks  with  fear 
and  trembling.  They  had  not  seen  the  much-dreaded 
colonel,  and  when  the  line  of  march  was  taken  up, 
they  were  relieved  to  find  that  their  position  was  at 
the  end  of  the  line  of  troops,  and  that  the  ' '  old  man" 
was  at  the  head.  It  was  a  burning  day  on  the  plains. 
The  heat  could  be  seen  rising  from  the  parched  earth 
in  fantastic  colorless  waves.  Away  in  the  distance 
rose  strangely-colored  buttes,  resembling  cities  and 
battlements,  as  though  inviting  the  wanderer  to  came 
nearer  that  he  might  become  lost  in  the  maze  of  wind 
and  rain-swept  rocks.  Across  this  plain  rode  the 
troopers,  forming  a  long  sinuous  line  from  which 
ascended  a  cloud  of  yellow  dust  that  rose  high  in  the 
air.  The  great  mesa  was  absolutely  level  and  the  line 
of  march  had  been  straight,  but  suddenly  the  colonel 
was  seen  to  stoop  over  in  his  saddle  and  turn  his  horse 
out,  making  a  slight  detour.  The  men  in  the  rear 
marveled  what  could  break  the  line  of  march.  Some 
thought  it  might  be  a  rattlesnake,  and  wondered  that 
it  was  not  shot.  Every  trooper,  as  he  passeed  the 
spot  where  the  detour  was  made,  looked  curiously 
down  to  discover  the  cause,  and  each  man  saw  a  little 
bunch  of  grass  and  beneath  it  a  meadow-lark  on  her 
nest,  her  soft  brown  eyes  turned  upward,  watching, 
wondering,  and  fearing.  Five  hundred  horses  had 
been  turned  aside,  and  five  hundred  men,  as  they  bent 
over  the  defenseless  mother  and  her  brood,  received  a 
lesson  in  that  broad  humanity  which  is  the  essence  of 
higher  life. 

Finally  the  recruits  reached  the  spot  where  the 
detour  was  made,  and  as  they,  too,  passed  and  saw 
the  object  that  had  caused  a  whole  battalion  to  turn 
aside,  they  wondered.  According  to  the  troopers,  the 
colonel  was  a  "  terror,"  yet  so  soft-hearted  that  he 
turned  out  the  entire  regiment  rather  than  disturb  a 
common  meadow-lark  sitting  on  her  nest.  There  was 
something  contradictory  in  this,  and  when  the  sergeant 
was  not  looking,  one  of  the  recruits  turned  to  his  com- 
panion and  said  in  a  low  tone,  "Bill,  I  was  just 
thinking." 

"  What  ?  "  replied  Bill. 

"  Why,  those  fellows  was  sort  of  putting  up  a 
job  on  us  yesterday  about  the  '  old  man.'  He  may 
be  a  terror  on  Injuns,  but  he's  got  the  heart  of  a 
woman  all  right." 

Bill  agreed  with  him,  and  so,  for  that  matter,  did 
the  five  hundred  troopers  who  had  been  turned  aside 
rather  than  harm  or  frighten  the  mother  meadow-lark. 
Truly  there  is  a  moral  to  this  that  will  apply  to  the 
every  day  life  of  all  of  us. — Animal  Friends. 
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N  A  BOAT 


UP  AND  DOWN 
CANYON. 


MARBLE 


GEORGE  WHARTON  JAMES. 

EW  people  have  had  the 
exciting  experience  of  shoot- 
ing the  rapids  of  the  Colo- 
rado River.  Three  parties 
have  made  the  trip  down 
all  the  canyons  of  the  Colo- 
rado since  Major  J.  W. 
Powell,  with  his  brave 
band,  made  the  first  mem- 
orable trip  in  1869-70. 
Three  years  ago  I  determined  to  go  to  Lee's  Ferry 
ind  ride  do  vvn  Mirble  Canyon  as  far,  if  possible,  as  the 
rightful  rapids  where  poor  Frank  Brown,  of  Denver, 
ost  his  life  in  so  tragic  a  manner.  For  my  boatman 
had  engaged  Mr.  Galloway,  a  Mormon  trapper,  who 
ed  the  third  party  successfully  through  the  dangers 
)f  the  river.  We  had  a  boat  of  Mr.  Galloway's  own 
iesign  and  construction — a  simple,  unpretentious  affair, 
)ut  the  best-adapted  boat  for  such  dangerous  work  that 
have  ever  seen. 

Loading  camera,  food  and  an  extra  box  of  fruit  from 
he  orchard,  at  Lee's  Ferry,  we  pushed  off,  Mr.  Gallo- 
vay,  a  keeper  named  Flukes,  and  myself.  Our  first 
xperience  was  a  rapid.  As  soon  as  Galloway's  vig- 
>rous  strokes  brought  the  boat  into  the  current,  off  we 
.vent.  1  sat  looking  ahead,  he  guiding  us  by  occa- 
ionally  peering  over  his  shoulder.  (There  was  no 
udder  and  no  stern  to  the  boat.    It  was  arranged 
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run  either  way).  Up  and  down  we  danced,  now 
dodging  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  then  racing 
along  with  a  speed  that  made  the  walls  and  boulders 
fly  behind  us. 

How  we  leaped  and  danced  and  raced  along  !  Our 
boat  was  a  sentient  being,  full  of  life  and  spirits,  evi- 
dently entering  into  the  spirit  of  and  enjoying  this  wild 
race  with  the  raging,  roaring  waters.  All  too  soon 
this  first  experience  came  to  an  end,  and  Galloway  was 


quietly  rowing  to  the  second  rapid,  past  the  lower 
ferry,  into  the  very  mouth  of  the  frightful  Marble 
Canyon,  where  Frank  Brown— strong,  vigorous,  full 
of  joyous  manhood — lost  his  life,  and  where,  a  few 
days  later,  two  others  of  his  band  were  drowned. 

In  three  minutes  we  were  in  the  midst  of  our  second 
rapid,  which  we  passed  easily.  Then  Galloway  let 
Flukes  take  the  oars.  He  was  inexperienced,  but 
bragged  of  his  strength  to  overcome  the  force  of  the 
waves  011  either  side.  No  sooner  were  we  in  the 
"  clutch  "  of  the  rapid  than  a  side  current  swept  us  to 
one  side  as  if  our  boat  were  a  feather,  and  it  required 
all  Flukes'  gigantic  strength  to  keep  the  boat  "head 
on."  He  puffed  and  blovved  and  sweated  and  swore, 
then  blushed  and  seemed  abashed  when  I  ventured  the 
pun  that  we  had  but  "  made  that  rapid  by  a  mere 
fluke." 

At  each  sandbar  we  stopped  to  prospect  for  gold  and 
found  "  color"  in  every  pan.  That  is,  Galloway  and 
Flukes  did.  1  was  busy  all  the  time  with  my  camera, 
seizing  the  grand,  majestic,  and  the  beautiful,  as  in 
turns  they  were  presented  to  us. 

At  noon,  on  a  sandbar,  we  had  a  good  lunch,  and 
while  the  steak  was  being  cooked,  1  stripped,  jumped 
into  the  river  and  revelled  in  its  buoyant,  warm 
waters.  After  lunch  we  started  out  again.  Occa- 
sionally we  were  out  of  hearing  of  the  rapids  and  then 
how  delicious  the  quietude!  Scarce  a  sound,  save  the 
gentle  lapping  of  the  waters  against  the  boat  or  the 
canyon  walls,  the  cooing  of  a  lost  dove,  or  the  piping, 
semitone  scold  of  the  canyon  wren,  many  of  which 
we  saw  and  heard  on  this  trip. 

Here  and  there  we  saw  signs  of  beaver,  which 
Galloway  longed  to  stay  and 
trap.  Thus  we  quietly  journeyed 
along  until  a  louder  roar  and  din 
told  us  of  our  speedy  approach 
to  the  tragic  spot  —  the  Soap 
Creek  Rapids.  What  a  wild, 
restless,  tossing,  swirling,  fum- 
ing, confused  scene  it  was! 
This  was  no  childish  "  Lodore." 
The  water,  indeed,  here  was 
"dizzying  and  deafening  the 
ear  with  its  sound."  The  boul- 
ders were  large,  the  fall  rapid  for 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more,  the 
current  strong,  consequently  as 
the  waters  flowed  from  the 
smooth  quietude  over  the  divid- 
ing line  into  the  rapids  they  were 
changed  from  gently  sliding 
things  of  peace  into  angry, 
roughly-tossed  weapons  of  war. 
Here,  like  white-crested  snakes 
in  tierce  wrath,  they  arose  above 
the  rocks,  curved  over  their  heads, 
and  darted  down  with  a  fury  that 
threatened  to  split  the  solid 
masses  into  fragments.  There, 
for  a  few  rods,  a  portion  of  the 
current  ran  in  a  mighty  volume 
down  the  steep  slope  at  unre- 
strained speed,  only  to  drop  into 
a  great  hole,  where  it  was  dashed 
into  spray  against  a  tremendous 
boulder. 

Now,  conceive  a  tiny  shell  of 
a  boat  battling  its  way  through 
such  a  tangle  of  rocks,  sprays, 
waves,  currents,  cross-currents, 
whirlpools,  up-spouting  waves, 
and  madly-racing  waters,  and 
you  will  know  why  it  is  so  peri- 
lous, and  why  a  man  feels  that 
he  takes  his  life  in  his  hands. 

Fortunately  we  had  neither  to  run  the  rapids  or 
make  a  portage  around  them.  Galloway  wanted  to 
risk  it  that  I  might  make  a  photograph  of  him,  but 
I  didn't  care  to  have  him  risk  his  life  for  the  sake  of 
a  picture. 

We  simply  watched  it,  studied  it,  photographed  it, 
and  then  peacefully  and  happily  started  back  on  our 
return  journey  to  Lee's  Ferry. 


A  FREAK  OF  NATURE. 


ENOS  BROWN. 

The  people  of  Whittier,  the  charming  little  Southern 
Californian  city  located  about  ten  miles  from  Los 
Angeles,  have  lately  been  treated  to  a  wonderful  exhi- 
bition of  natural  forces  which  for  a  time  turned  upon  it 
the  attention  of  the  whole  State. 

Whittier  lies  in  the  Los  Angeles  plains,  and  men  of 
science  have  long  believed  that  the  same  geological 
formation  exists  there  that  runs  through  the  oil-bearing 
district  so  prolific  at  Los  Angeles.    Attempts  have  been 


PHENOMENA!-  ERUPTION  ON  THE  LOS  ANGELES  PLAINS 

made  bv  means  of  artesian  wells  to  penetrate  to  this  oil- 
bearing  strata,  but  heretofore  not  with  complete  success. 
Several  wells  have  been  bored  to  depths  of  from  three 
hundred  to  four  hundred  feet,  and  in  most  instances 
water  has  been  struck,  accompanied  with  flows  of 
gas,  which  ignited,  and  burned  with  a  blue  flame. 

A  small  quantity  of  oil  has  also  generally  been 
found,  which  floats  upon  the  top  of  the  water  when 
stationary,  as  in  pools  or  lakes.  Nothing  extra- 
ordinary occurred  to  the  well-boring  community  until 
May  10th  last  when  to  the  astonishment  and  dis- 
may of  the  workmen,  a  well  which  was  being  sunk 
for  rancher  Myers,  who  lives  near  Santa  Fe  Springs, 
suddenly  exhibited  signs  of  commotion,  accompanied 
by  a  roaring  which  could  be  heard  for  miles.  The  two 
hundred-pound  drill  which  up  to  that  time  had  been 
working  with  its  usual  monotonous  regularitv,  was 
violently  ej-cted  from  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  was 
followed  by  a  vast  column  of  mud  and  water.  Stones 
in  great  numbers  were  also  thrown  out.  Higher  and 
higher  the  column  ascended  until  it  reached  an  eleva- 
tion of  500  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  well,  which  was 
piped  down  for  four  hundred  feet,  was  ten  inches,  and 
through  this  orifice  the  great  stream  rushed  in  undim- 
inished power  and  volume  for  five  days  when  the  force 
that  caused  it  seemed  to  be  expended  and  the  column  to 
gradually  decrease  in  height.  The  quantity  of  water 
ejected  was  very  great,  and  hurried  means  had  to  be 
taken  in  providing  for  the  overflow  in  order  to  prevent 
the  submerging  of  neighboring  property.  Considerable 
quantities  of  gas  escaped,  which  smelled  strongly  of 
sulphur,  and  easily  ignited.  Thousands  of  people 
thronged  to  Whittier  to  witness  this  wonderful  phe- 
nomena. It  is  not  believed  that  the  eruption  will  last 
much  longer.  The  photograph  herewith  was  taken 
during  the  earlier  periods  of  the  eruption,  and  is  a 
life-like  representation  of  the  most  remarkable  phe- 
nomena of  this  character  of  which  the  records  give  any 
account. 
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TRUSTS  AND  THEIR  MENACE. 

At  no  time  since  the  Civil  War,  has  there  been  such 
a  deep  feeling  of  alarm  as  is  now  manifested  at  the 
stupendous  aggregation  of  capital,  in  the  form  of  trusts 
and  combinations,  that  seems  to  spread  a  blanket 
mortgage  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  these 
United  States. 

The  question  is  asked,  when  and  where  will  this 
dangerous  menace  end?  The  rapid  growth  of  wealth 
in  the  hands  of  the  few  has  been  a  theme  for  discussion 
for  many  years  past,  and  the  opinions  of  men  of 
prominence  have  pointed  out  the  jeopardy  to  our 
people  if  these  colossal  fortunes  were  to  be  continued 
in  the  hands  of  the  few. 

In  the  brief  space  of  a  generation,  we  see  the 
individual  posing  on  the  topmost  round  of  the  finan- 
cial ladder;  we  see  him  handling  millions  with  the 
coolness  of  a  stoic,  and,  with  the  scratch  of  a  pen, 
create  values  that  are  readily  sought  for  in  the  specu- 
lative market.  At  will,  he  can  produce  a  tornado  of 
financial  success  or  ruin,  and  shake  to  the  foundation 
the  holdings  of  the  many.  The  prudent  man,  who,  by 
long  years  of  industrious  labor  has  laid  aside  a  large 
or  small  competency,  finds  no  avenue  for  safe  invest- 
ment that  is  not  subject  to  dangerous  attacks  from  the 
powerful  organizations  of  capital. 

The  gathering  together  of  numerous  manufacturing 
plants,  into  and  under  one  management,  with  a  capi- 
talization of  startling  proportions,  is  a  cause  of  dis- 
quietude so  real  that  the  masses  may  well  pause  in 
affright  at  the  future.  The  readiness  with  which  fic- 
titious values  are  accepted  and  floated  on  the  financial 
stream,  to  be  dealt  in  by  the  unwary,  only  to  meet 
disaster,  is  of  common  occurrence,  and  the  wounded 
are  promptly  removed  to  give  place  to  others  who  will 
share  the  fate  of  their  predecessors. 

Under  the  popular  plea  of  cheap  management  and 
a  regulation  of  output,  the  multitude  of  industrial  pur- 
suits that  heretofore  have  been  the  life-giver  to  com- 
munities, are  feeling  the  approach  of  the  monster  hand 
of  combination. 

The  large  and  smaller  factories  of  the  numerous 
b'anches  of  trade,  that  in  the  past  have  given  employ- 
ment to  millions  of  people,  are  conscious  of  the  power- 
ful grasp  of  the  unmerciful  trusts.  Thousands  of  men 
and  women  are  thrown  out  of  employment  because  the 
terrible  drag-net  has  been  cast  over  a  multitude  of 
small  producers  and  drawn  them  into  the  vortex  of 
coalition.  The  argument  that  competition  necessitates 
cheap  product,  and  cheap  product  necessitates  concen- 
tration, has  thus  far  had  its  weight  with  the  law- 
making and  law-dispensing  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  who  have  yet  been  unable  or  unwilling  to 
arrest  the  most  formidable  menace  that  has  ever 
threatened  the  American  people. 

When  we  behold  thousands  of  men  and  women 
unable  to  obtain  employment  because  of  the  closing 
down  of  hundreds  of  establishments  whose  owners 
have  entered  the  powerful  ring — what  may  the  future 
portend  ? 

When  we  see  huge  and  mighty  consolidations,  with 
boundless  resources  and  unlimited  circulating  medium, 
taking  possession  of  all  branches  of  industry,  regulating 
the  output  in  their  interest,  dispensing  with  one-half 
the  usual  number  of  employes,  who  have  no  prospect  of 
work  in  other  spheres,  then  it  is  time  for  the  people 
to  look  aghast. 

Those  monster  trusts  are  shaking  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  people's  safety.    Not  only  do  they  circum- 


scribe the  circuit  of  labor,  but 
they  have  become  also  a  mighty 
force  in  legislation  and  in  the 
non-enforcement  of  the  law. 
Corporations  have  heretofore 
wieided  an  unwholesome  influ- 
ence with  the  governing  power, 
but  their  strength  is  dwarfed  to 
insignificance  when  compared 
to  the  almighty  clutch  of  these 
financial  leviathans. 

There  is  no  condition  in  the 
social  fabric  of  this  nation  that 
would  warrant,  or  that  should 
permit,  this  gigantic  aggregation  of  wealth  and  power. 
There  is  no  such  necessity  for  cheap  products  that  will 
throw  out  of  employment  vast  armies  of  our  working 
people,  and  there  is  no  danger  that  so  seriously 
threatens  the  bulwark  of  American  liberty,  the  homes 
and  firesides  of  our  citizens,  as  does  this  enormous 
concentration  of  capital. 

It  is  not  many  steps  between  the  hold  of  the  trusts 
and  serfdom.  Will  the  working  classes  continue  on  in 
blind  security  until  too  late ;  will  they  sleep  on  in  the 
supposed  enjoyment  of  the  great  declaration  of  human 
rights;  will  they  continue  on  in  silence  to  witness  the 
gradual  gathering  within  the  fold  of  this  huge  anaconda, 
the  entire  industrial  force  of  the  whole  country ;  or 
will  they,  before  the  issue  of  the  dreaded  edict  of  the 
moneyed  power,  arise  in  their  might  and  compel  the 
governing  arm  to  strangle  this  frightful  menace? 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  people  to  bestir  themselves  and 
force'all  political  parties  to  make  this  the  leading  ques- 


truckling  to  wealth  has  reached  the  dangerous  point, 
spreading  disquietude  throughout  the  land.  The  mid- 
dle-man, the  well-to-do,  the  poor,  the  law-abiding, 
patriotic  citizen,  all,  shrink  with  terror  at  the  rapid 
march  of  this  great  impending  peril  that  encircles  our 
whole  territory  Let  every  State  in  the  Union  place 
upon  their  statute  books  the  plain  and  forcible  declara- 
tion that  trusts  are  unlawful,  and  against  public  policy, 
and  oblige  the  judiciary  to  define  the  meaning  of  these 
combinations  or  trusts,  as  the  people  define  them— a 
dangerous  menace  to  the  American  nation. 


POLITICAL  PARTIES. 
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tion  when  they  come  before  the  country,  and  by  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  compel  the  courts  to  give 
full  and  complete  strength  to  the  laws  by  hurling  from 
their  methods  the  shameful  indulgence  in  technicalities 
through  which  the  schemer  is  enabled  to  straddle  either 
side  of  the  law,  and  come  out  victorious. 

The  nation's  safety  demands  heroic  measures,  and 
the  citizen  must  rise  above  the  blind  adhesion  to  politi- 
cal parties.  Each  and  all  have  in  turn  betrayed  the 
people,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  unless  restrained  by 
the  almighty  will  of  the  country  at  the  polls.  The 


November  last  the  voters  concluded  to  change  the 
personnel  of  the  City  and  State  Governments,  and  the 
Republican  party  elected  nearly  all  their  candidates  by 
large  majorities  The  good  citizen  hoped  for  an 
improvement  over  the  then  incumbents,  and  the  first 
test  of  that  hope  was  in  evidence  in  the  proceedingsof 
the  Legislature.  From  the  first  day  of  the  session  the 
usual  scramble  for  patronage  was  uppermost,  the  public 
good  was  never  in  sight,  the  habitual  indifference  to 
economy  was  manifest  in  all  their  proceedings,  and  like 
all  legislatures  of  late  years,  they  retired  with  the 
contempt  of  the  people.  So  much  for  an  almost  unani- 
mous Republican  Legislature.  Ourcity  solonsareas  yet 
in  the  first  stages  of  the  art  of  law-making,  and  the 
people  will  be  better  able  to  judge  them  at  the  expi- 
ration of  their  term.  A  strongand  lasting  yearning  for 
patronage  is  the  ruling  element  with  them,  as  with 
other  similar  bodies;  patronage  first,  last,  and  all  the 
time.  Places  for  friends  with  big  salaries  and  little 
work,  no  regard  for  the  people  or  their 
resources,  plots  and  schemes  always  upper- 
most;  and  thus  are  the  public  entertained 
by  the  men  they  elect  to  serve  as  the 
governing  power.  It  is  so  common  an 
occurrence  for  the  office-holder  lo  break  his 
pledge,  to  waste  and  squander  the  money  of 
the  taxpayer,  to  increase  his  burden,  and 
to  truckle  to  corporations,  wealth,  and 
power,  that  the  people  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  this  regular  betrayal  of  their  trusts. 
It  matters  not  to  what  party  they  belong, 
it  is  all  the  same,  and  sometimes  a  little 
more  so.  Democrats  wielded  more  or  less 
influence  last  year,  and  much  dissatisfaction 
was  expressed;  this  year  Republicans  are 
very  much  in  evidence,  and  considering  the 
short  time  since  taking  office,  the  situation 
does  not  seem  to  improve.  The  rank  and 
file,  who  whooped,  and  howled,  and  voted 
for  the  party  could  not  feel  very  proud  of 
the  wonderful  statesmen  they  sent  to  Sacra- 
mento. Their  record  is  about  as  dirty  as 
the  usual  California  Legislature,  and  again 
are  the  people  fooled.  Thoughtful  citizens 
ask,  how  long  will  the  people  permit  such 
a  condition  to  continue  ?  Such  questions 
have  been  asked  many  times  before,  but, 
failing  to  be  answered,  the  politician  not 
only  feels  encouraged,  but  is  even  defiant, 
and  from  year  to  year  continues  to  compel 
your  votes  for  the  scum  of  the  community, 
and  the  voters  respond  according  to  their 
party  leanings,  possibly  changing  the 
political  complexion  of  the  government. 
Then  the  ins  go  out,  and  the  outs  go  in, 
and  again  are  the  people  fooled.  And  so 
this  drama  is  enacted  year  after  year,  the 
party  leaders  shuffling  the  cards  behind  the 
scenes,  and,  after  the  campaign  is  over, 
the  joker  is  the  winner. 

It  is  sometimes  dangerous  to  trifle  too  long  with 
the  interests  of  the  people.  They  submit  to  be  taxed 
for  extravagant  waste,  they  quietly  endure  bad  Legis- 
lation, they  tolerate  the  presence  of  an  army  of 
unnecessary  office-holders,  and  silently  submit  to  the 
questionable  ruiings  of  the  Courts.  Would  it  not  be 
wise,  then,  for  party  trimmers  to  take  warning? 
Another  election  is  not  very  far  off,  and  the  present 
ins  may  become  the  outs,  even  though  the  old  story 
may  follow  that— again  the  people  are  fooled. 


VANDALISM  IN  THE  REDWOOD 
FORESTS. 

J.  M.  SCANLAND. 

HE  several  companies  engaged  in  the 
redwood  lumber  business  have  re- 
cently held  meetings  and  discussed 
plans  for  the  formation  of  a 
"trust"  for  the  handling  of  this 
valuable  wood,  which  is  yearly  be- 
coming scarcer.  The  destroyers  of  these 
noble  "forests  primeval"  no  doubt 
realize  that  at  the  present  rate  the 
merchantable  redwoods  will  have  dis- 
appeared from  California  and  the  world  within  the 
next  half  century,  and  perhaps  sooner. 

California  is  the  only  place  in  the  world,  so  far 
as  is  known,  where  this  peculiar  and  most  valuable 
tree  grows.  In  this  State  its  home  is  restricted  to  a 
narrow  strip  of  the  Coast  Range,  from  the  State  line 
on  the  north,  to  Monterey  in  the  south.  This  chain  of 
groves  follows  the  configuration  of  the  coast,  and  is 
broken  at  intervals,  but  is  considered,  geographically,  a 
continuous  forest.  The  most  dense  groves  are  found 
in  Del  Norte,  Mendocino  and  Humboldt  Counties. 
According  to  a  redwood  dealer  the  trees  in  these 
counties  are  "  as  thick  as  the  hair  on  a  dog's  back;" 
and  it  may  be  added  that  this  crude  comparison  will 
not  hold  long,  as  these  counties  are  the  principal  fields 
of  exploitation  of  the  despoilers,  for  here  the  forests  are 
not  only  thicker  than  elsewhere,  but  the  trees  are  larger, 
taller,  and  more  marketable. 

Ordinarily  the  redwood  tree  is  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  but  in  these  counties  there  are  acres  upon 
acres  of  trees  ranging  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  in 
diameter,  reaching  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty  or  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  as  straight 
as  the  often-quoted  shingle,  for  which  they  are 
much  used. 

One  of  the  redwood  "  barons"  is  now  undergoing 
trial  in  the  Federal  Court,  San  Francisco,  for  "  exploit- 
ing "  a  half-million  feet  of  timber  from  Government 
land.  There  area  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  in  the 
Federal  Court.  Persons  known  as  "  dummies  "  locate 
Government  land,  and  transfer  the  certificate  to  a  lumber 
syndicate.  The  timber  is  stripped  off  and  the  land  is 
abandoned  before  final  payment  is  made.  Complaints 
are  made  in  the  courts  that  timber  is  cut  from  the 
lands  without  even  this  formality.  Arrests  and  prose- 
cutions follow,  but  this  does  not  restore  the  forests, 
which  are  gradually  disappearing.  When  the  forests 
disappear,  the  land  will  be  valueless  for  agricultural 
purposes,  for  these  forests  are  productive  of  rains,  which 
fill  the  springs  and  streams,  and  produce  vegetation  and 
life.  This  pecular  tree  lives  upon  fogs  and  mists, 
which  it  absorbs  and  condenses  into  rain,  thus  wetting 
the  soil  from  which  it  grows  into  life.  Thus,  as  the 
forests  are  "  thinned  "  or  destroyed,  rain  becomes  rarer 
in  the  Coast  Range  counties  and  crops  fail. 

In  addition,  when  the  trees  have  been  felled,  the 
soil  can  no  longer  hold  the  rain,  and  the  water  washes 
the  earth  into  rivulets  and  crevices,  and  destroys  the 
value  of  the  subsoil.  Therefore,  the  wholesale  de- 
struction of  these  forests  should  be  prevented,  for  in 
time  the  soil  may  no  longer  be  productive  of  this  tree 
of  such  peculiar  nativity.  The  redwood  tree  will  grow 
only  in  the  foggy  regions  of  the  Coast  Range,  and  in 
a  soil  where  there  exists  an  underlying  metaphoric 
sandstone.  One  of  these  conditions  is  not  enough  to 
produce  this  remarkable  tree.  Both  must  exist,  and  it 
seems  that  these  two  conditions  exist  nowhere  else  in 
the  world,  as  no  redwood  trees  have  been  found,  except 
possibly  in  Japan.  Travelers  report  having  seen  a 
redwood  forest  there. 

The  redwood  is  the  first  in  commercial  importance 
of  all  the  forest  trees  of  California,  and  as  the  supply 
of  the  world  is  limited  to  this  State,  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  the  trees  should  be  prevented,  more 
especially  as  this  destruction  retards  the  future  replen- 
ishing of  the  forests.  The  trees  are  being  destroyed  far 
more  rapidlv  than  the  forests  are  replenished  by  growth. 

A  tree  is  of  little  value  until  it  is  forty  or  fifty  years 
old.    Even  these  young  trees  are  felled  for  telegraph 


poles  and  piling,  while  the  larger  are  held  in  reserve  for 
other  uses.  The  larger  trees  in  these  groves  are  esti- 
mated to  be  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  years 
old.  Scientists  hold  that,  figuring  from  the  rings 
around  the  trunk,  some  of  these  ' '  weatherbeaten  giants 
of  the  forest  "are  fifteen  hundred  years  old.  Two  men 
can  saw  one  of  these  trees  down  in  a  few  hours.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  a  forest  is  not  a  growth  of  a 
lifetime,  nor  of  a  century,  but  of  cycles,  and  their 
destruction  is  a  matter  of  but  a  few  years.  The  tree  is 
of  slow  growth,  but  ' '  lives  on  forever,"  if  unmolested. 

Forest  fires  are  another  destructive  element,  but  not 
so  great  as  the  human  depredators.  The  ' 1  choppers  "  of 
the  wood  camps  leave  their  fires  burning,  and  from  the 
leaves  and  dry  undergrowth  the  flames  reach  tlu  trees, 
through  the  carlessness  of  the  parties  before  referred  to. 

The  redwood  is  the  most  durable  of  all  woods.  It 
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ONE  OF  NATURE'S  FAIRY  LANDS. 

W.  D.  LYMAN. 
In  the  Lake  Chelan  country,  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington and  to  the  east  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  are 
four  great  canyons:  Those  of  Railroad  Creek,  Bridge 
Creek,  and  the  Agnes  and  Upper  Stehekin  Rivers. 
Vast  walls  and  minarets  of  granite  and  porphyry, 
waterfalls  and  cataracts  of  dizzy  heights,  glaciers  and 
snow  fields,  parks,  and  Alpine  glades  of  infinite  variety 
characterize  all  these  canyons  alike. 

The  trail  beyond  the  Agnes  is  shadowed  with 
drooping  cedars  of  marvelous  beauty,  and  with  giant 
ferns  of  almost  tropical  luxuriance.  The  mountains 
tower  higher  and  more  precipitously  with  every  mile: 
cataracts  keep  up  a  perpetual  music  ;  traces  of  frequent 
avalanches  make  our  horses'  footing  setm  precarious, 


seems  to  be  impervious  to  water.  Logs  in  a  fine  con- 
dition of  preservation  have  been  found  imbedded  in 
rivers  where  they  were  placed  forty  or  fifty  years  ago. 
It  is  excellent  for  piling,  as  the  troublesome  Teredo  will 
not  bore  into  it.  It  is  the  finest  and  most  ornamental 
wood  for  wainscotings,  ceilings,  panels,  etc.,  and 
shrinks  and  warps  less  than  any  other  wood.  The  grain 
is  smooth,  as  straight  as  a  surveyor's  line,  and  readily 
takes  a  high  polish.  Hence,  possessing  all  these 
desirable  qualities,  it  is  much  sought  after,  and  now 
more  than  ever  for  exportation  to  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India  and  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 

As  an  indication  of  the  increased  demand  for  this 
valuable  timber,  and  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
redwood  forests,  these  figures  are  quoted  from  the  report 
of  the  State  Forestry  Commission:  In  i860,  ro,ooo,ooo 
feet  of  redwood  lumber  were  cut-  In  1870  the  amount 
had  increased  to  85,000,000  feet;  and  in  r8o8  to  150,000,- 
000  feet,  hid  space  permit  it  would  be  most  inter- 
esting to  tell  of  the  use  of  our  redwood  in  art,  for 
there  is  no  native  tree  so  adapted  to  a  high  finish  and 
beautiful  moulding  as  the  California  redwood. 


though  they  pick  their  way 

cautiously  and  surely,  testing  every  step.  Pretty  soon 
we  begin  to  encounter  snowbanks,  small  at  first, 
then  spreading  out  to  many  acres.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  canyon,  issuing  from  amid  peaks  that  rise  ap- 
parently 5000  or  6000  feet  almost  perpendicularly  from 
the  river,  are  falls  and  cataracts  so  numerous  that 
the  eye  is  wearied,  and  the  mind  almost  sated  In  an 
attempt  to  follow  them. 

In  Horseshoe  Basin  nature  seems  to  say:  "Amid 
his  broken  chaos  of  shattered  mountain  ranges  I  will 
place  one  completed  and  perfected  work."  Though  not 
grander,  nor  in  fact  so  wildly  terrible  as  the  glacier 
peaks  which  head  the  canyon  three  miies  beyond,  the 
basin  has  that  ineffable  and  indescribable  sense  of  per- 
fectness  which  impresses  the  beholder  with  the  thought 
that  here  he  faces  one  of  the  supreme  works  of  nature. 
At  the  outmost  northern  rim  of  the  whole  basin  is  a 
semi-circular  escarpment  of  minarets  of  granite,  stained 
a  deep  red  by  iron  deposits  nearly  a  hundred  in  number, 
rising  perpendicularly  from  1000  to  3000  feet  above  the 
enclosed  amphithetaer,  two  miles  or  more  across. 
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SOME  REPTILES  OF  SOUTHERN  CALI- 
FORNIA. 

WM.  M.  TISDALE. 

|',HE  rattlesnake  is  notable 
among  living  creatures 
for  grace  and  beauty,  de- 
clares  a  well-known 
writer  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. This,  at  first 
thought,  is  rather  a 
startling  conception  of  a 
creature  which  is  usually 
feared  and  hated,  but 
the  truth  in  the  idea 
grows  upon  one  on  re- 
flection. Those  who  see 
the  rattlesnake  often  in 
I  a  state  of  freedom  learn, 
to  a  certain  extent,  to 
put  off  their  instinctive  loathing,  and  even  to  admire 
him.  He  is  an  uncompromising  foe,  asking  and  giving 
no  quarter.  He  is  rather  more  ready  to  tight  than  to 
run,  and  the  possession  of  a  weapon  which,  within  its 
range,  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  and  cruel  things  in 
nature,  implies  an  ability  and  a  willingness  to  use  it. 
As  if  aware  of  the  hatred  in  which  he  is  held,  he 
never  hesitates,  when  disturbed,  for  the  fraction  of  an 
instant,  but  strikes  the  moment  he  thinks  his  foe 
within  reach.  No  man  is  quick  enough  to  dodge  the 
rattlesnake's  stroke.  If  within  reach  when  the  blow 
is  dealt  he  is  certain  to  receive  it. 

It  is  only  in  action  that  the  rattler  is  beautiful. 
Then  his  little,  black,  unwinking  eyes  sparkle  with 
saucy  and  malignant  audacity,  unquenchable  except  by 
death.  The  swift-moving  tail  sends  its  unceasing 
k-r-r-r-r,  a  note  of  defiance  rather  than  of  warning  or 
alarm.  A  foot  or  two  above  the  coil,  which  gives  the 
basis  for  a  venomous  onset,  swings  a  triangle-shaped 
head,  darting  here  and  there  with  incredible  swiftness 
and  guarding  every  side.  A  slender,  forked  tongue 
vibrates  between  wide-open  jaws.  Here,  there,  every- 
where, the  creature  sways  in  rapid,  liquid  curves,  com- 
pared with  which  the  grace  of  a  panther  or  a  deer  in 
motion  is  nothing. 

People  who  have  studied  the  rattlesnake's  habits 
differ  about  them  in  a  most  perplexing  way.  One  says 
that  the  two  slender,  pointed  fangs,  its  weapons  of 
defense,  are  hollow  their  whole  length,  and  that  the 
poison  which  makes  them  so  formidable  is  forced  into 
the  wound  from  their  ends.  Another  equally  reliable 
and  careful  observer  says  that  the  fangs  are  hollow- 
only  a  portion  of  their  length  and  that  the  poison  is 
ejected  through  minute  holes  in  their  sides.  If  the 
latter  statement  is  true,  a  slight  wound,  or  a  wound 
made  after  the  fangs  have  passed  through  cloth  or 
leather,  might  receive  none  of  the  poison,  and  so  be 
harmless.  One  declares  and  another  denies  that  the 
snake  can  strike  only  from  a  coil.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  it  always  coils  itself  when  ready  for  battle. 
The  same  difference  of  opinion  exists  In  reference  to  its 
turning  its  fangs  upon  itself  when  wounded,  or  when 
hunted  by  the  paisano,  a  bird  which,  it  is  stated,  builds 
a  wall  of  cactus  spikes  around  a  snake,  upon  which  it 
is  sometimes  impaled.  From  my  own  observation,  I 
am  convinced  that  rattlers  do  bite  themselves  when  in 
great  pain,  but  this  action  may  be  simply  spasmodic, 
and  not  necessarily  a  deliberate  attempt  on  the  reptile's 
part  to  poison  itself,  if  indeed  it  could,  and  so  hasten 
its  death. 

At  an  hotel  among  the  Sierras  I  once  saw  a  man 
handle  and  play  with  a  live  rattlesnake  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  its  fangs  and  faculties.  1  was  sitting  in  the 
smoking-room,  one  afternoon,  when  I  heard  the  angry 
k-r-r-r-r  that  the  rattlesnake  makes  when  aroused, 
sounding  startlingly  near  and  distinct.  I  soon  learned 
that  it  came  from  the  barber-shop  overhead.  I  went  to 
the  room  and  found  it  full  of  people,  in  the  midst  of 
whom  stood  a  man  with  a  small  rattlesnake  coiling 
around  his  arm.  He  held  it  firmly  by  the  neck,  and 
the  writhing  creature  darted  out  its  forked  tongue,  and 
shook  its  rattling  tail  furiously.  The  spectators  fell 
over  each  other  to  reach  the  corners  of  the  room, 


and  the  man  laughed  at  their  confusion.  He  was  a 
German,  a  relative  of  the  hotel  barber,  and  at  the  place 
for  a  brief  visit.  He  preiended  to  be  an  amateur 
snake-charmer,  and  explained  that,  having  found  this 
specimen  asleep  in  the  sun,  he  had  made  it  captive  for 
his  own  amusement.  He  refused  to  tell  us  his  secret 
method  of  capture,  but  he  probably  simply  pinned  the 
snake  to  the  ground  with  a  forked  stick. 

We  were  fascinated,  of  course,  by  the  unusual 
spectacle,  though  we  were  all  afraid  that  the  snake 
might  get  away,  and  the  shop  was  small.  The  snake- 
charmer  went  on  to  say  that  he  would  turn  dentist  for 
our  amusement,  and  would  pull  the  serpent's  fangs, 
thus  rendering  it  harmless.  There  was  no  trouble 
about  getting  the  horrible  mouth  open,  and  with  a  pair 
of  tweezers  he  deftly  extracted  the  two  long,  slender 
fangs  that  were  imbedded  In  a  strong,  white  muscle  on 
the  outer  rim  of  the  reptile's  upper  jaw.  They  looked 
like  little  ivory  needles,  with  a  curve  in  them,  or  tiny, 
white  fish-hooks  without  the  barb.  Now  that  the 
snake  was  defenseless,  we  drew  nearer,  and  its  captor 
pointed  out  the  poison  sacs,  which  lie  at  the  very  back 
of  the  head,  and  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  com- 
municate by  minute  ducts  with  the  fangs. 

The  barber  was  so  greatly  interested  In  this  that  he 
asked  for  the  snake.  He  received  it,  accompanied  by 
a  warning  that  new  fangs  would  grow  in  about  ten 
days,  and  would  need  to  be  drawn,  or  there  would  be 
danger.  The  barber  took  a  boyish  interest  in  his 
prize.  He  kept  it  in  a  box  with  a  glass  lid  and  would 
occasionally  let  it  out  for  exercise,  replacing  it  with  a 
great  show  of  dexterity  and  courage.  But  the  snake— 
although  deprived  of  its  means  of  defense— was  still 
ugly,  and  one  day  turned  on  its  tormentor.  Its  fangs 
were  gone,  to  be  sure,  but  the  poison-sacs  responded  as 
usual  when  the  snake  struck,  and  some  of  the  venom  fell 
on  the  barber's  wrist  where  there  happened  to  be  a 
trifling  breaking  of  the  skin.  The  arm  became  inflamed 
and  painful.  That  was  a  scared  barber.  His  bravery 
ran  away,  like  water  from  a  sieve.  Everybody  laughed 
at  him  in  spite  of  his  apparent  peril.  He  at  once  took 
the  customary  treatment  and  soon  recovered,  although 
he  was  unable  to  work  for  a  few  days.  In  the  mean- 
time the  snake  had  disappeared. 

There  are  two  species  of  rattlesnake  in  Southern 
California.    One  is  of  a  dark  slate-color,  and  is  usually 
not  over  three  feet  long.    The  other  is  of  a  reddish- 
brown,  and  sometimes  reaches  four  and  a  half  feet  in 
length,  and  is  often  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm.  Both 
kinds  are  very  sluggish,  as  rattlesnakes  go. 
They  hibernate  in  winter,  being  hidden 
away  about  five  months,  and  are  less 
numerous  after  dry  seasons  than  / 
after  rainy.    It  is  rare  that  people 
are  bitten  by  them  and  there  are 
few  fatal  cases.    Hunters  and 
fishermen  get  accustomed  to 
seeing  them,  and  after  stepping 
over  or  near  one  or  two  without 
being  hurt,  in  a  great  measure 
lose  their  instinctive  fear  of 
them.    The  ranchers  who  live 
near  the  mountains  have  frequent 
encounters  with  them  and  come  to 
regard  them  with  comparative  indiff- 
erence.   A  horsewhip,  or  a  stick  a  trifle 
longer  than  the  snake,  is  all  a  ranchrr  wants 
to  kill  them  with.     In  the  summer  whole  families 
camp  in  the  mountains,  and  the  children  run  about 
everywhere  without  fear  of  harm  from  snakes.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  incidents  occur  like  the  following 
reported  in  a  local  newspayer  : 

"One  night  recently,  Jacob  King,  a  prominent 
rancher  of  Antelope  Valley,  went  to  his  yard  to  attend 
to  his  dogs,  and  in  the  darkness  thrust  his  hand  into 
the  kennel  and  was  bitten  by  a  huge  desert  rattlesnake. 
He  did  not  receive  medical  attention  until  the  following 
morning,  and  died  in  great  agony,  his  entire  body 
being  almost  black." 

Fortunately  for  Southern  California,  the  scorpion, 
the  centipede  and  the  Gila  monster,  creatures  whose 
bite  is  almost  as  deadly  as  that  of  the  rattlesnake,  are 
not  often  found  there,  except  upon  the  deserts,  to  the 
torrid  barrenness  of  which  they  add  another  horror. 


But  the  tarantula,  a  reptile  equally  loathsome  in 
appearance,  is  found  in  many  localities.  1  have  seen 
them  by  the  dozen  among  the  mountains.  Like  all 
creatures  of  their  sort,  they  love  the  sun,  and  the 
bright,  dusty  roads  among  the  lower  levels  of  the 
mountains  are  favorite  resorts  with  them.  Their  brown 
or  jet-black  bodies,  like  huge  spiders,  lifted  on  a  set  of 
long,  jointed  legs,  which,  in  some  specimens,  would 
span  a  large  saucer,  are  carried  along  at  a  slow, 
awkward  gait,  like  a  boy  on  stilts,  and  stand  out  with 
startling  distinctness  from  the  white  roadway,  under 
the  glare  of  the  semi-tropical  sun.  Their  bodies  are 
covered  with  long,  coarse  hairs,  which  add  to  the 
repulsiveness  of  their  appearance.  The  tarantula  has 
an  ugly  pair  of  jaws,  equipped  with  fangs,  which 
fasten  with  a  tremendous  grip  on  whatever  comes 
between  them,  and  can  bite  through  a  green  twig  as 
large  as  a  pipe-stem.  But  its  jump  carries  it  only  a 
couple  of  feet  and  it  is  not  dangerous  when  met  in  the 
open.  It  is  to  be  feared  only  when  concealed  in  a  roll 
of  blankets,  a  bale  of  hay,  a  basket  of  fruit,  or  in 
some  similar  place  where  it  can  bite  before  it  is  dis- 
covered. The  tarantula  has  a  persistent  enemy  in  the 
tarantula-wasp.  This  insect  is  nearly  two  inches  long. 
It  has  a  blue  body  and  wings  of  orange.  Its  sting  is 
quickly  fatal  to  the  tarantula. 

There  is  one  man  among  my  acquaintances  who 
believes  that  the  bite  of  a  tarantula  is  as  deadly  as 
that  of  the  rattlesnake.  He  and  a  friend  had  pre- 
empted, under  the  homestead  laws,  adjoining  quarter- 
sections  of  land,  and  went  to  them  with  provisions,  a 
tent,  and  lumber,  intending  to  construct  some  shanties 
and  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  residence  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  a  title.  The  day  of  their  arrival  was 
very  warm.  They  pitched  their  tent,  and  being  very 
tired,  lay  down  for  a  nap. 

When  they  awoke  an  hour  or  two  later  my  friend 
felt  a  strange,  stinging  sensation  on  his  cheek.  The 
pain  radiated  from  a  certain  point  as  a  center  and 
rapidly  extended.  Soon  the  cheek  that  had  been 
bitten,  and  then  the  other,  became  de.id  to  sensation. 
The  face  also  grew  black  as  the  poison  extended,  and 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  impeded.  My  friend's 
companion  exclaimed  that  he  must  have  been  bitten 
by  a  tarantula.  They  turned  over  the  blankets  on 
which  he  had  been  sleeping  and  found  the  venomous 
creature,  which  they  promptly  killed. 

For  two  days  the  man  was  in  a  stupor,  having  no 
sensation  except  that  of  a  deathly  sickness.    His  com- 
panion kept  him  plied  with  whisky,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  second  day  his  face  began 
gradually  to  assume  its  natural  color. 
Arguing  from  this  that  the  poison 
had  spent  its  force,  the  impromptu 
nurse  ceased  his  ministrations, 
and  after  a  little  the  patient 
recovered  his  normal  condition. 

Of  course  these  men  con- 
tended that  the  whisky  was 
an  antidote  to  the  poison  and 
saved  the  man's  life.  It  may 
have  helped  to  do  so;  but 
neither  whisky  nor  any  other  of 
the  popular  remedies  can  be  con- 
sidered in  any  sense  a  specific  for  the 
bite  of  poisonous  reptiles.  The  venom 
acts  in  two  ways.  It  attacks  and  paralyzes 
the  nerve-centers,  and  it  has  a  peculiar  effect  upon 
the  blood,  rendering  it  a  mere  thin,  watery,  lifeless 
fluid.  The  patient's  recovery  depends  entirely  upon 
whether  his  vitality  is  sufficient  to  resist  these  changes 
and  to  sustain  the  action  of  the  heart.  In  this  a 
stimulant  may  assist,  if  the  stimulation  is  not  over- 
done. The  caustics  and  alkalies  commonly  recom- 
mended are  not  reliable  cures  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  are  not  certain  to  come  in  contact  with  all  of  the 
poison.  Prompt  excision  of  the  wounded  part  is,  of 
course,  efficacious.  The  Moqui  Indians,  who  hold  a 
bi-annual  snake-dance,  during  which  it  is  said  they 
permit  themselves  to  be  bitten  by  rattlesnakes,  are 
supposed  to  have  a  method  of  fortifying  themselves 
against  the  poison,  but  if  so,  they  will  not  divulge  the 
secret,  but  there  is  no  authentic  instance  on  record 
where  a  Moqui  has  been  fatally  bitten. 


THE  LOST  TREASURE. 

MABEL  PITTS  SUTTON. 

fy>  HE  first  streaks  of  a  wintry  sun 
pierced  the  bleak  grayness  of  a 
November  morning.  Far  down 
a  lone  and  rugged  trail  of  the 
Sierras  appeared  a  single  horse- 
man. Slowly  and  steadily  he 
urged  his  weary  animal  over 
the  dangerous  and  difficult 
path,  never  halting  to  interest 
himself  in  the  silent  magnifi- 
ence  of  the  panoiama  in  the  valley  below,  and  never 
ireaking  the  stillness  except  by  a  word  of  kind  encour- 
igement  to  the  faithful  dog  that,  tired  and  footsore, 
rotted  near  the  horse's  heels. 

Reaching  a  small  pUteau,  the  traveler  drew  rein; 
lismounting,  he  loosened  and  removed  the  pack-saddle. 
\  deep  sigh  of  relief  escaped  the  jaded  animal  as  he 
ipped  from  under  the  heavy  load,  and  with  lowered 
lead  and  sniffing  nostrils  instinctively  sought  sweet 
efreshment  in  a  soft  heap  of  cooling  earth.  Less 
larticular  in  his  choice  of  location,  the  weary  rider 
hrew  himself  on  the  sandy  soil  and  was  soon  in  a 
eep,  profound,  and  dreamless  sleep. 

The  dog  crept  close  to  his  master  for  warmth  and 
ompanionship.  After  long  hours  of  unconsciousness 
le  awoke  to  the  stern  reality  of  an  empty  stomach  and 
burning  thirst,  which  he  attempted  to  manifest  by 
)itiful  whines  of  suggestive  mournfulness.  Gaining 
10  recognition  by  repeated  appeals,  he  grew  bolder,  and 
hrusting  his  cold,  wet  nose  under  the  sleeper's  hand 
ucceeded  in  rousing  him  from  his  lethargy. 

When  consciousness  fully  returned  a  look  of  expec- 
ancy  came  into  the  man's  countenance.  Quickly 
pringing  to  his  feet  he  gazed  anxiously  down  the 
teep  trail  as  though  in  anticipation  of  another  arrival. 
Far  down  the  mountain  he  perceived  a  moving  speck 
which  presently  developed  into  a  horse  and  rider. 
Satisfying  himself  of  the  man's  identity,  he  turned  and 
began  busying  himself  in  preparing  a  rough  but  whole- 
some meal,  and  all  was  in  readiness  when  the  second 
orseman  dismounted  on  the  small  plateau. 
After  a  hearty  welcome,  the  refreshment  of  man  and 
beast  began  in  a  manner  which  proved  their  appetites 
ad  not  been  impaired  by  plain  food  or  hard  travel. 
When  the  keen  edge  of  hunger  had  been  removed  the 
first  traveler  opened  the  conversation  by  saying  : 

"  Holloway,  you  are  less  curious  than  any  person  I 
know.  Here  you  have  followed  me  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  Sierras  on  a  mission  of  which  you  know  but 
little.    Why  don't  you  ask  quesions?" 

"To  be  strictly  truthful,"  Holloway  replied,  "1 
needed  an  outing.  When  you  suggested  that  I  accom- 
pany you  on  a  trip  to  the  mountains  in  search  of  a 
mysterious  cave,  I  suddenly  decided  it  would  be  an 
excellent  excuse  to  remain  indefinitely  in  the  open  air. 
Cheerfully  I  accepted  your  invitation,  but  ruefully  con- 
fess my  interest  in  the  cave  was  in  embryo  until  this 
blessed  minute.  While  I  finish  my  meal  you  may 
entertain  me  by  the  story  of  the  lost  treasure.'" 

"  Since  you  at  last  confess  the  common  weakness 
of  curiosity,"  Flood  replied,  "  I  can  do  no  less  than 
grant  you  satisfaction.  When  I  came  into  the  estate 
at  my  father's  death,  among  the  documents  delivered 
to  me  I  found  a  queer,  irregular  slip  of  soiled  brown 
paper.  Upon  its  surface  a  map  was  roughly  drawn. 
Fastened  to  this  was  a  letter  in  my  father's  hand- 
writing to  the  effect  that  the  map  had  been  given 
him  by  an  aged  miner,  who  told  of  fabulous  wealth 
he  had  accumulated  and  deposited  in  a  small 
cave  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas.  Being  old  and  decrepit 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  return  for  the  hidden 
treasure,  so  he  confided  its  location  to  my  father  out 
of  gratitude  for  services  rendered  him.  The  letter  did 
not  state  if  any  search  were  ever  made  for  the  cave, 
and  the  miner  having  been  dead  for  some  years,  I  could 
do  no  more  than  investigate  and  discover  the  truth  of 
the  matter  for  mv  own  satisfaction.  So  here  we  are, 
Holloway,  on  a  wild  goose  chase  of  the  first  water." 
Holloway  smiled  indulgently,  then  said  : 
"  I  confess  it  is  difficult  to  enthuse  over  a  fairy  tale 
in  this  practical  nineteenth  century,  but  as  long  as  I'm 


taking  a  vacation  1  might  as  well  combine  a  little 
romance  with  it.  Flood,  old  fellow,  we'll  search  for 
this  Monte  Cristo  together." 

*****         *  « 

Four  weeks  had  elapsed.  Snow  had  fallen,  and  the 
wind,  with  a  peculiar  hissing,  forced  itself  against  the 
sharp  edges  of  the  boulders.  Out  of  the  grayish 
blackness  of  the  night  could  be  distinguished  a  lean-to 
of  pine  boughs,  and  under  this  frail  structure  lay  the 
figure  of  a  man,  tossing  restlessly.  The  raging  wind 
was  unnoticed,  and  the  particles  of  flying  snow  were 
recognized  only  as  a  cool  relief  to  the  forehead,  hot 
with  fever. 

Suddenly  leaping  to  his  feet  he  rushed  wildly  out 
of  the  hut  and  hurried  up  the  mountain  as  rapidly  as 
his  limbs  could  travel.  Reaching  a  narrow  ledge  pro- 
jecting from  the  sheer  face  of  the  precipice,  he  paused 
to  recover  his  failing  strength.  As  he  put  one  arm  forth 
to  steady  and  support  his  tottering  body,  the  snow  gave 
way,  causing  him  to  lose  his  footing.  Falling  heavily 
into  the  center  of  the  drift  he  was  dashed  violently 
down  a  steep  incline  into  a  rocky  vault.  His  head 
struck  the  sharp  edge  of  a  boulder,  rendering  him 
unconscious,  and  from  a  severe  cut  in  the  temple 
gushed  a  crimson  stream. 


Five  days  before,  he  had  bidden  a  cheerful  good-by 
to  his  companion  and  returned  to  civilization  for  food 
and  necessary  clothing.  He  had  begged  Flood  to  return 
with  him  and  abandon  his  chimerical  "mine,"  but 
his  absolute  refusal  had  been  too  positive  to  be 
overruled. 

After  unloading  the  pack  and  placing  it  under 
shelter,  he  began  speculating  as  to  whether  he  might 
not  overtake  Flood,  who  could  not  be  far  distant. 
Scarcely  waiting  to  form  the  thought  he  hurried  up 
the  trail,  plainly  visible  in  the  newly-fallen  snow. 
He  stepped  cautiously  as  the  way  grew  more  rugged, 
and  swore  feelingly  at  his  friend  for  hazarding  his  life 
in  so  foolish  an  undertaking. 

Gazing  in  front  of  him  he  noticed  the  trail  came  to 
an  abrupt  ending.  Scarcely  breathing  In  the  agony  of 
fear  that  Flood  had  met  with  an  accident,  he  pushed 
eagerly  forward,  and  forgetting  his  former  caution  in 
anxiety  for  his  friend's  welfare,  lost  his  footing  and 
rolled  bodily  into  the  cave.  Before  he  could  recover 
from  his  surprise  a  horrible  shriek  of  anger  burst  upon 
his  ears,  congealing  his  blood  and  numbing  his  fac- 
ulties. Flood,  in  his  madness,  fancied  the  intruder 
threatened  his  newly-found  wealth,  and  rushed  upon 
Holloway  with  all  the  frenzied  strength  of  a  raving 
lunatic.    The  struggle  was  short  and  decisive.  The 


"HONEY,  DOES  YOU  LUH  YO  MAN  ?" 


As  the  faint  gleam  of  gray  morning  light  crept 
through  the  cave's  narrow  opening  it  fell  upon  the  form 
of  a  man  crazed  with  fever.  With  staring  eyes  he 
groped  along  the  rocky  walls,  sometimes  breaking  into 
wild  bursts  of  laughter,  sometimes  raving  of  the 
fabulous  wealth  buried  there. 

With  a  despairing  gesture  he  staggered  farther  into 
the  interior  of  the  cave,  and  in  his  wanderings  came 
upon  a  small  hollow  in  the  surface  of  the  rocky  floor. 
Even  in  his  fevered  condition  he  instinctively  paused, 
and  stooping,  peered  into  the  dusky  opening.  Immense 
quantities  of  gleaming  gold  lay  before  his  straining 
eyes. 

This  was  the  culmination  of  his  laborious  search— 
this  was  the  grand  discovery! 

As  his  half-dazed  mind  grasped  the  full  import  of 
its  meaning,  the  weakened  brain  gave  way,  and  with 
a  maniacal  burst  of  laughter  he  plunged  his  hands  deep 
into  the  metal's  shining  coolness  and  babbled  inco- 
herently of  his  wealth. 

******* 

Fifty  feet  below,  a  rider  dismounted  from  a  tired 
horse.  He  evinced  no  surprise  at  the  empty  lean-to 
and  only  a  slight  contraction  of  the  brows  marked  his 
disapproval  of  his  friend's  early  departure. 


sharp  thrust  of  a  keen-edged  knife  freed  the  spirit  of 
a  faithful  friend,  and  the  maniac's  exultant  laughter 
was  the  requiem  over  the  prostrate  form.  Fully  satis- 
fying himself  that  life  was  extinct  he  crept  back  to 
his  shining  baubles. 

Dull-red  and  sinister  was  the  gleam  that  emanated 
from  the  pile  of  gold.  The  dead  man's  eyes  seemed 
to  glare  from  every  nugget,  and  In  the  shadow  of 
each  crevice  appeared  a  white,  still  face. 

Covering  his  face  with  his  hands  and  flinging  his 
body  to  the  earth  to  shut  out  the  awful  picture,  he 
draged  himself  towards  the  entrance  of  the  fateful 
cavern.  As  his  groping  hands  came  in  contact  with 
the  cold,  dead  body,  shriek  after  shriek  reverberated 
through  the  stillness.  Springing  to  his  feet  he 
snatched  the  weapon  from  the  breast  of  the  prostrate 
form,  and  with  eyes  wild  with  terror  and  face  blanched 
with  fear,  plunged  it  into  his  own  bosom. 

From  a  dog  far  down  the  mountain  was  heard  a  howl 
of  lonely  mournfulness.  It  died  away.  In  the  Sierras 
silence  reigned  supreme. 

Years  afterwards  the  skeletons  were  found  in  their 
state  of  disintegration,  and  the  discoverers  are  wondering 
whether  it  could  have  been  a  criminal  tragedy  or  the 
frequent  result  of  the  search  of  ill-gotten  gains. 
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CLOSING  THE  GOLDEN  GATE. 


THE  WILD  FLOWERS  OF  LIVERMORE  VALLEY. 


J.  M.  S. 

UT  AT  Fort  Winfield  Scott,  overlook- 
ing the  Golden  Gate,  preparations  are 
being  made  which  will,  with  the 
I  support  of  other  defensive  works 
near  by,  close  that  entrance  to 
the  enemy.  At  the  beginning  of  our 
recent  war  with  Spain,  work  was 
begun  in  the  erection  of  stronger 
fortifications  at  this  point.  On  the 
promontory  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  a 
fort  of  solid  masonry  is  now  nearing  completion.  It 
is  constructed  on  the  lines  of  modern  defensive  works, 
and  the  walls  are  thick  and  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
impact  of  the  most  powerful  projectiles  that  may  be 
hurled  against  it. 

Within  these  fortifications  there  will  soon  be  mounted 
a  number  of  disappearing  guns  of  the  most  improved 
pattern,  large  calibre,  and  extraordinary  force  and  range. 
It  is  estimated  that  these  guns  can  "feel  of  the 
enemy  "  with  good  results,  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles. 
The  guns  will  be  protected  by  walls  of  solid  masonry, 
behind  which  they  will  disappear  on  being  tired,  being 
moved  by  automatic  machinery.  There  will  also  be 
mounted  in  the  fort  a  number  of  small  rapid-fire  guns 
of  proportionately  effective  execution.  For  politic  rea- 
sons it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  print  the  plans  upon 
which  this  fortification  is  built,  or  the  number  of  guns 
with  which  it  is  manned.  An  officer  said  to  the 
writer:  "  One  advantage  in  defensive  works  is  not 
letting  the  enemy  know  where  they  are.  This  fort  is 
a  magnificent  piece  of  masonry  work,  and  I  think  it  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  successfully  resist  any  attack. 
These  guns  would  soon  place  out  of  action  any  man- 
of-war  before  it  could  pass  this  fort.  But  before  the 
enemy  reaches  this  point  he  would  have  a  lively  en- 
gagement with  our  battle-ships  and  monitors  outside  the 
gate;  then,  when  within  range  of  our  guns,  these 
would  be  brought  into  play.  As  the  strait  is  less  than 
a  mile  wide  at  this  point,  ships  would  receive  a  raking 
fire  at  close  range,  and  also  broadsides  from  the  guns 
trained  seaward." 

In  addition,  mortar  batteries  are  being  placed  on 
Lime  Point,  opposite  Fort  Point,  and  at  other  places 
along  the  shore  line,  on  both  sides  of  the  strait.  An 
' '  army  of  workmen, ;'  figuratively  speaking,  is  at  work 
making  the  necessary  excavations,  which  gives  to  that 
end  of  the  military  reservation  a  warlike  appearance. 
These  batteries  are  placed  at  points  unknown  to  the 
public,  and  to  only  a  few  of  the  military  officials. 
Sentinels  prevent  visitors  from  approaching  the  bat- 
teries or  entering  the  fortifications.  No  one  with  a 
kodak  is  permitted  to  enter  the  reservation.  Said  an 
officer  to  the  writer:  "  Pictures  are  sometimes  more 
descriptive  than  words,  and  a  friendly  nation  of  to-day 
may  be  our  enemy  to-morrow." 

Improvements  are  also  being  made  in  the  defensive 
works  of  Fort  Point.  This  fort  occupies  the  site 
of  the  old  Spanish  fort,  which  protected,  in  a 
measure,  the  adobe  pueblo  of  Yerba  Buena.  The  bat- 
tery was  silent,  however,  when  the  American  war-ships 
sailed  through  the  Golden  Gate  at  the  conquest  of 
California.  The  old  fort  was  razed  about  forty  years 
ago,  and  the  present  three-tier  structure  was  built  in 
its  place.  It  is  now  out  of  date,  and  could  not  stand 
up  long  before  the  modern  guns  of  to-day.  But  the 
point  is  a  commanding  position,  and  the  men  and  the 
guns  would  no  doubt  be  more  lasting.  The  fort  is 
being  repaired,  rapid-fire  guns  will  be  mounted  in  the 
embrasures  overlooking  the  ocean,  and  about  two  hun- 
dred men  will  be  quartered  in  the  fort,  prepared  for 
any  emergency. 

Other  preparations  are  being  made  at  the  point, 
which  indicate  that  this  historic  spot  will  be  the  scene 
of  a  lively  action  should  an  enemy  appear  off  the 
Golden  Gate  and  knock  for  admission. 

The  peculiar  formation  of  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Strait  is  a  natural  element  of  defense  in  our  favor, 
and  would  serve  as  an  "  auxiliary  "  to  our  big  guns. 
The  Presidio,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  reservation, 
is  parked  with  artillery  and  alive  with  cavalry  re- 
cruits for  Manila  and  they  are  still  on  the  increase. 
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Had  no  gold  mines  been  discovered  in  California,  this  still  might  be  called  the  Golden  State  on  account 
of  the  predominance  of  yellow  in  our  natural  flora. 

A  few  wild  flowers  can  be  found  in  sheltered  nooks  every  day  of  the  year;  notably  the  scarlet  penstemon 
and  grindelia  (the  latter  a  medicinal  plant  which  is  shipped  to  eastern  druggists),  while  as  early  as  February 
the  buttercup  begins  to  dot  the  sunny  slopes,  followed  by  the  dainty  cream  cup,  which  grows  in  immense  beds 
in  moist,  open  places,  for  it  likes  the  sunshine.  The  children  can  tell  us  that  it  nods  its  drowsy  head  till 
late  in  the  day,  and  the  sun  is  high  and  warm  above  it  when  it  opens  its  petals,  only  to  close  them  again 
as  soon  as  the  shadows  grow  long. 

Not  so  the  yellow  violet,  which  blooms  at  the  same  time  upon  the  hillsides  or  in  the  grain  fields  in  the 
valley,  where  it  thrives  much  better,  for  it  never  closes  its  petals  while  there  is  a  ray  of  light  by  which  to 
see  it.  The  coreopsis,  or  tidy  tip,  so  called  because  its  yellow  petals  are  so  daintily  tipped  with  white,  grows 
most  abundantly  in  the  valley  nearest  town,  sometimes  so  uniformly  on  the  edge  of  a  driveway  that  one 
might  think  its  seeds  had  been  sowed  by  man.  Of  other  yellow  flowers  we  have  the  mimulus,  primrose,  mari- 
gold, and  sunflower,  besides  many  others,  not  excepting  a  few  stalks  of  the  mustard,  which  should  be  exter- 
minated before  it  becomes  the  pest  it  is  in  other  localities. 

Of  the  blue  flowers  we  have  the  forget-me-not,  so  delicately  pale  it  is  scarcely  blue  at  all;  the  bright 
lobelia,  growing  in  beds  in  moist  places,  and  the  nemophila.  The  latter  likes  the  broad  sunlight,  blooms  in 
great  beds  equally  well  in  the  valley  or  on  the  slopes,  and  viewed  from  a  distance,  suggests  the  fancy  that  a 
bit  of  sky  has  dropped  upon  the  earth. 

I  know  of  no  other  valley  where  such  beautiful  specimens  of  larkspur  grow,  having  gathered  in  one  pas- 
ture six  varieties.    In  color  they  were  palest  pink,  lilac,  pale  blue,  indigo,  and  purple. 

From  early  spring  till  late  in  November,  from  the  center  of  the  valley  to  the  summit  of  the  surrounding 
hills,  may  be  found  the  hardy,  blue-eyed  grass,  with  its  reed-like  foliage  and  starry  flowers.  In  shady  places, 
often  timidly  nestled  down  in  the  shadow  of  a  tree  trunk,  shrub,  or  rock,  we  come  upon  the  wood  violet,  with 
cream-white  petals  marked  with  purple  and  gold,  not  unlike  the  pansy  of  our  gardens.  Although  the  wilp 
rose  has  been  almost  driven  from  the  valley  by  the  plowshare,  it  still  sheds  its  delicate  perfume  in  wooded 
places  and  is  thereby  readily  recognized  by  those  familiar  with  its  characteristics. 

One  of  the  plants  which  refuses  to  be  driven  out  of  its  native  home  by  the  trespasser  is  the  sturdy  little 

dodecatheon,  or  shooting  star,  of  which  we  have  the 
white,  pink,  and  crimson  varieties  blooming  near  every 
roadway. 

No  flower  is  more  brilliant  than  the  castilleia 
(Indian  pink),  which  blooms  in  profusion  on  the 
wooded  slopes. 

Of  white  flowers  there  are  many,  the  most 
noticeable  being  the  cydothra  alba,  a  little  bell- 
shaped  blossom  which,  because  it  depends  from  the 
stem  (for  it  never  lifts  its  modest  head),  the  Spanish 
language  names  "  linterna  del  duendes,"  (lantern  of 
the  fairies).  It  grows  in  cool,  dark  places,  and  one 
must  be  alert  or  he  will  pass  it  by,  and  when  found 
he  must  turn  its  three-pointed  petals  back  in  order 
to  see  the  stamens,  so  snugly  hidden  are  they  in  their 
down-lined  house  made  by  the  meeting  of  the  petal- 
tips.  As  it  belongs  to  the  great  lily  family,  we  are 
here  reminded  of  that  most  magnificent  of  bulbous 
plants,  another  calochortus,  aptly  called  in  Spanish 
the  Mariposa  (butterfly)  lily,  a  flower  representing 
the  most  intricate  and  delicate  workmanship  (except 
the  orchid)  of  all  the  floral  world.  Growing  upon  a  slender  stalk  of  pale  green  and  Indian  red,  with 
delicately  stippled  calyx,  exquisitely  tinted  petals,  richly  marked  with  deep  crimson  and  yellow  spots  and 
lines,  its  long,  velvety  stamens  and  graceful,  gray-green  foliage,  it  is  so  wonderfully  designed  as  to  make  a 
study  for  the  theologian  as  well  as  the  botanist. 

We  have  also  the  lupin,  purple  and  white,  the  iris,  buff  and  blue,  the  clarkias,  godetias,  asters  and 
numerous  others  carpeting  the  valley  and  hillsides  in  their  season,  presenting  a  kaleidoscope  which  is  marvelous 
to  look  upon. 

The  flower  we  all  love  best  is  our  own  State  flower,  appropriately  selected  as  emblematic  of  all  that  is 
brightest  and  best  in  this  far-famed  land.  We  like  to  call  it  the  California  poppy,  rather  than  by  its  more 
aristocratic  name,  Eschscholtzia,  or  by  its  Spanish  appellation,  copa  del  oro  (cup  of  gold).  We  learn  from  its 
prolific  bloom  the  lesson  of  generosity:  from  its  brilliant  color  in  sunshine  or  rain,  the  lesson  of  cheerfulness; 
from  its  habit  of  throwing  a  mantle  of  blossom  upon  a  neglected  field,  thus  shielding  from  criticism  its  owner, 
we  are  taught  charity  :  from  its  wealth  of  bloom  in  the  barnyard  and  other  lowly  places,  we  are  taught 
humility,  and  from  its  shedding  its  golden  light  by  the  wayside  to  greet  and  cheer  the  stranger,  we  are  taught 
hospitality  and  good-will  to  our  fellow-beings. 
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THE  LATEST  DEVICE  TO  PREVENT  RAILROAD  COLLISIONS. 

A  plan  for  preventing  disasters  by  rail  has  been  invented  by  a  Cincinnati  man,  Edgar  A.  Edwards.  Its  prin- 
ciple is  simple.   It  consists  first  of  a  powerful, but  very  compact  engine  for  generating  light  of  6000  candle  power. 

Both  lights  are  intensely  powerful.  Along  the  track  in  their  rays  one  can  count  the  telegraph  poles 
until  they  look  like  toothpicks  in  the  distance.  The  light  focused  on  a  white  target  or  semaphore  arm,  with 
the  dark  background  of  the  night,  brings  out  the  object  with  far  more  startling  distinctness  than  the  brightest 
daylight. 

The  Edwards  light  has  been  used  with  much  success  on  the  Big  Four  Railway,  Indianapolis  division. 

One  third  of  the  light  coming  from  the  burnished  parabolic  reflector  is  intercepted  by  a  secondary  reflector 
and  thrown  straight  up  into  the  air  2500  to  3000  feet.  The  location  of  one  train  is  shown  at  once  to  the 
engineer  of  another  train  approaching  or  following. 

The  simplicity  of  the  light  has  been  referred  to  above.  The  engine  is  composed  of  but  two  parts,  and 
the  dynamo  is  of  the  most  compact  model  possible.  The  light  will  burn  for  eight  hours  without  a  second's 
attention,  and  then  all  that  is  needed  is  the  insertion  of  a  fresh  carbon  pencil,  covering  a  like  period. 


OUR  THEATERS. 

AN  FRANCISCO  is  to 
have  one  of  the  hand- 
somest, best-appointed 
theaters  in  the  United 
States.  It  will  be  called 
•'Hi  I  J&H\  I  tne  "  Union  Square,"  taking  its 
njllpl  L  name  from  the  park  on  Geary 

\  ffe-— *^ H.  Street,  between  Stockton  and 

~"         '  Powell.    Work  will  shortly  be 

commenced  on  a  fine,  seven- 
story  building,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  which  every  known 
modern  improvement  will  be 
used.  The  cost  of  the  theater 
itself  will  be  $200,000.  It  will 
be  used  for  high-class  attractions 
exclusively,  and  will  probably 
be  ready  by  the  latter  part  of 
the  year. 

This  is  good  news  for  our  amusement-loving  public, 
still  better  news  is  the  fact  that  the  lessee  and  mana- 
ger of  this  brand-new  model  of  elegance  in  the  way  of 
playhouses  is  Mr.  S.  H  Friedlander,  who  is  known 
hroughout  the  country  as  an  enterprising  man  of  keen 
udgment,  wide  experience,  and  managerial  ability. 
Mr.  Friedlander  is  now  controlling  twenty  or  more 
ittractions  of  a  musical  and  theatrical  character.  He 
s  also  having  the  California  Theater  entirely  remod- 
:led  at  a  cost  of  over  $20,000,  making  it  a  theater  that 
yould  do  credit  to  any  city.  We  of  the  Wild  West  are 
ertainly  getting  on  when  we  can  go  other  cities  one 
setter  in  the  theater  line.  Mr.  Friedlander  will  keep 
:he  California  open  throughout  the  year,  booking  the 
jest  attractions  obtainable  at  popular  admission  prices 
'anging  from  fifteen  to  seventy-five  cents.  To  secure 
he  best  combinations  Mr.  Friedlander  will  «o  East 
hortly. 

I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the  Grand  Opera 
House  to  TRAVELER  readers  who  may  thus  far  have 
failed  to  see  and  hear  one  of  the  performances  given  by 
:he  Southwell  Opera  Company.  Their  work  is  so 
good  that  when  the  season  is  over,  some  weeks  hence, 
we  shall  miss  this  clever  organization  sadly.  Better 
performances  for  the  money  could  not  be  desired,  and 
Ihe  big  house  on  Mission  Street  deserves  the  fashion- 
able patronage  it  is  enjoying.  Society  having  dis- 
overed  the  musical  worth   of  the  Company,  and 
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In  repertoire  with  Lewis  Morrison,  at  the  Atcarar. 

appreciating  the  dramatic  strength  thereof,  the  rest 
may  readily  be  guessed.  Boxes  are  filled  nightly  with 
representative  people,  and,  of  a  sudden,  the  Grand 
Opera  House  has  become  tremendously  popular. 
Pacific  Avenue  and  the  Western  Addition  gladly  cross 
Market  Street  these  nights  to  listen  to  delightful 
singing,  and  applaud  acting  equally  delightful.  "  Cav- 


alleria  Rusticana,"  produced  last  month,  was  a  gem, 
sparkling  and  genuine.  San  Francisco  should  be 
grateful  to  the  Moroscos  for  bringing  Mr.  Southwell's 
people  hither,  and  likewise  grateful  to  Mr.  Southwell 
for  giving  them  such  musical  bargains  for  the  money. 

"The  Princess  Nicotine"  is  the  present  bill  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House.  This  is  the  production  that  ran 
thirty  consecutive  weeks  in  New  York.  It  is  charm- 
ingly sung,  the  libretto  is  crisply  entertaining,  and  the 
piece  finely  mounted.  The  following  talented  people 
are  in  the  cast:  Fdith  Mason  as  Rosa,  in  the  title 
role  ;  Daisy  Thome  as  Catalina  ;  the  Duchess,  Bertha 
Ricci ;  Gomez,  Hattie  Belle  l.add ;  Cinca,  Bessie 
Cadwell ;  Manuella,  Gertrude  Hayes;  Pepita,  Jean- 
ette  Fredericks ;  Cinquita,  Maude  Howard  ;  Don 
Pedro,  William  Wolff;  Chicos,  Thomas  H.  Persse ; 
Cabanna,  Arthur  Wooley ;  Nova  Munda,  Winfred 
Goff;  Bishop,  Charles  Arling ;  Watchman,  Nace 
Boneville. 

At  the  Orpheum  are  two  Burmese  "  Wonders"— the 
Messrs.  Moung  Toon  and  Moung  Chet,  jugglers;  also 
a  pair  of  black-face  comedians,  Montgomery  and  Stone; 
Billy  Van,  the  well-known  monologist;  the  Donovans, 
Irish  comedians,  and  a  bill  composed  of  no  less  than 
fifteen  additional  "  star  "-^vaudeville  artists.  The 
Orpheum  matinees  are  more  popular  than  ever,  each 
Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  afternoon  bringing 
crowded  houses.  The  new  changes  for  the  week  are 
put  on  Sunday  instead  of  Monday,  as  is  customary  at 
the  other  playhouses.  The' new  trick  bicyclist  is  a 
freak  indeed,  and  is  said  to  be  the  cleverest  and  most 
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Leading  man  of  the  Lyceum  Theater  Company,  at  the  Columbia 
with  Henry  Miller. 

original  ever  introduced  on  Ihe  stage.  His  perform- 
ance alone  is  well  worth  the  price  of  admission. 

With  the  Southwell  Opera  Company  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  and  the  Orpheum,  and  the  best  of  seats 
obtainable  at  either  of  these  houses  for  fifty  cents, 
ih^re  is  surely  variety  enough  for  the  amusement-mad 
public  of  this  city  at  a  remarkably  low  figure.  The 
Southwells  give  a  matinee  each  Saturday. 

We  have  had  much  that  is  Oriental  the  past  month. 
Fancy  "The  Little  Tycoon,"  and  "His  Japanese  Wife," 
and  "The  Geisha"  in  full  blast  at  ihe  Grand  Opera 
House,  the  Alcazar,  and  the  Tivoli,  as  a  merry  jumble 
to  choose  from,  the  Tivoli  following  on  the  heels  of  it 
with  ''The  Mandarin  !  "  Yet  we  would  have  flocked 
to  see  another  Jap  production  with  unabated  eagerness 
had  it  been  dished  up  to  us  on  the  local  bill  of  theatrical 
fare.  The  Tivoli  is  giving  an  excellent  performance  of 
"  The  Mascot,"  with  the  regular  Saturday  matinee. 

Much  is  expected  of  the  coming  engagement  of  the 
Frohman  combination,  which  opens  at  the  Columbia 
on  the  evening  of  the  10th  instant,  the  play  for  that 
occasion  being  "  The  Liars,  "  a  comedy  of  manners  by 
Henry  Arthur  Jones.  It  will  be  succeeded  by  "Hearts- 
ease "  and  '  Lord  and  Lady  Algy."  Daniel  and 
Charles  Frohman  have  met  glad-handed,  and  for  the 
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first  time  in  untold  ages  will  operate  together.  Hereto- 
fore Daniel  managed  the  Lyceum,  while  Charles  con- 
trolled ten  theaters  and  eighteen  road  companies.  The 
latter  now  becomes  lessee  of  the  Lyceum  Theater  with 
his  brother  as  manager,  and  the  New  York  Theater 
Company,  heretofore  interested  in  the  Lyceum  Com- 
pany, will  receive  a  regular  rental  in  place  of  an  inter- 
est in  the  profits.    This  enables  both  managers  to 
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"Lillian  Russell's  Double,"  Prima  Donna  with  the  Southwell  Opera 
Company,  at  the  Grand  Opera  House. 

swing  their  forces  in  whichever  direction  they  choose. 

And  now  comes  hither  the  first  company  congregated 
under  the  altered  regime,  with  Henry  Miller  at  its  head, 
and  Edward  J.  Morgan,  the  Lyceum's  leading  man,  for 
twin  rivals  with  the  women  hereabouts  Morgan  made 
a  marked  hit  this  season  in  the  role  of  John  Storm  in 
"The  Christian."  Blanche  Burton  is  also  in  the  cast, 
and  Ida  Waterman,  who  will  be  remembered  here  for 
her  work  in  "Secret  Service"  as  the  mother  of  the 
heroine.  And  there  is  likewise  Margaret  Anglin,  who 
made  herself  popular  as  Roxane  when  Richard  Mans- 
field brought  out  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  These  and 
other  picked  people  will  produce  "One  Summer's  Day," 
"  Adventures  of  Lady  Ursula,"  and  scenic  revivals  of 
"  Hamlet,"  and  "  Julius  Ovsar." 

The  Lewis  Morrison  season  at  the  Alcazar  has 
opened  with  every  indication  of  repeating  the  success  of 
last  year.  "  Hamlet"  in  seven  acts  and  eleven  scenes 
is  the  initial  bill.  The  traditions  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  century  are  adhered  to  in  the  night  in  the 
battlement  of  the  castle,  the  watch  tower,  the  player's 
scene  in  the  garden,  the  queen's  chamber,  and  the 
chapel-yard. 

Mr.  Morrison,  who  is  ably  supported  by  Miss  Flor- 
ence Roberts  as  Ophelia,  has  costumed  the  play  in 
keeping  with  Denmark's  history,  and  wears  Edwin 
Booth's  original  dress  in  the  character  of  Hamlet.  His 
version  of  "  Hamlet"  in  construction  and  elaboration 
follows  closely  that  of  Booth,  and  is  unlike  all  others, 
shortening  the  original  advantageously  by  a  thousand 
lines.  This  pruning  has,  indeed,  been  done  with  skill, 
the  clearness  and  completion  of  the  characters  being 
carefully  preserved,  and  passages  which  merely  reiterate 
ideas  are  eliminated.  This  is  necessary  to  an  artistic 
and  thoroughly  effective  presentation  of  the  play.  The 
arrangement  of  scenes  and  all  minute  details  are 
modeled  upon  the  plan,  which,  with  his  genius,  so 
brilliantly  carried  Booth  to  the  topmost  pinnacle  of 
fame.    "Master  of  Ceremonies  "  is  now  in  preparation. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  legitimate  once  more.  In 
these  days  of  alternating  silliness  and  suggestiveness 
upon  the  stage,  Shakespeare  comes  as  a  tonic  to  one's 
mental  system,  surfeited  with  the  contemplation  of 
hysteria  and  tights.      .  THE  BOHEMIAN. 
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From  a  late  magazine  I  have  just 
gleaned  some  interesting  information. 
Among  other  things  I  have  learned  how 
to  utilizea  live  turtle  as  a  thermometer. 
There  is  an  alarming  mortality,  it  appears, 
among  pet  turtles.  The  cause  of  this  is  a 
simple  one — the  ignorance  of  the  turtles' 
owners  as  to  their  proper  care.  Mean- 
while the  poor  turtle,  unable  to  voice  its 
unhappiness,  has  a  sad  time  of  it. 

Land  turtles  are  tumbled  into  tubs  of 
water  and  drowned,  water  turtles  are 
starved  by  being  given  nothing  but  vege- 
table food,  and  as  a  usual  thing  they  are 
not  provided  with  a  place  at  which  to  rest 
when  they  suffer  from  ennui. 

A  turtle  doctor,  therefore,  rises  to  the  oc- 
casion, and  disseminates  information  which 
may  result  in  the  preservation  of  these 
shellback  innocents,  insuring  their  enjoy- 
ment of  a  green  old  age. 

A  land  turtle's  menu,  one  is  told,  should 
consist  of  cabbage,  lettuce,  dandelions,  and 
bread  and  milk.  He  is  a  strict  vegetarian, 
but  the  water  turtle  is  not.  That  carni- 
vorous creature  has  a  penchant  for  raw 
meat  and  boiled  cod  ;  and  he  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  cork  island  to  play  Robinson 
Crusoe  on  when  he  is  bored  with  too  much 
swimming. 

But  about  these  turtle  thermometers. 
Gilbert  White,  the  naturalist,  says  that 
turtles  are  the  best  of  weather  prophets. 
If  they  are  very  lively  and  have  large 
appetites  in  the  morning,  it  signifies  that 
it  will  surely  rain  before  night,  but  if  they 
walk  about  in  a  dull,  lazy  fashion  it  is 
certain  to  be  a  tine  day. 

It  is  quite  a  comfort  to  know  this.  I  shall 
adopt  the  turtle-thermometer  scheme  next 
winter,  and  pin  my  faith  no  longer  to  the 
deceptive  signals  which  tl  v  aloft  of  the  Mills 
Building,  and  to  which  I  owe  the  ruin  of 
more  than  one  bunch  of  millinery.  Secure 
in  the  possession  of  a  prophet  that  is  infalli- 
ble, I  shall  no  longer  lean  upon  the  Weather 
Bureau  for  timely  tips.  Before  taking  a 
downtown  car  each  day,  I  will  go  out  in  the 
back  yard  and  hold  silent  communion  with 
my  shellback. 

If  I  find  him  doing  a  pas  seul,oracake 
walk,  and  stuffing  himself  with  lettuce,  that 
means  umbrella  and  galoshes. 

If  he  be  poking  about  like  a  turtle  in  a 
trance  I  may  wear  my  choicest  toggery  un- 
afraid. 

Really.no  well-regulated  household  should 
be  without  a  land  turtle.  But  don't  forget 
to  oil  his  shell  every  two  weeks. 


The  older  some  folks  get  the  friskier  they 
become.  This  is  reversing  the  usual  order 
of  things,  but  then,  matters  in  general  are 
going  by  contraries  nowadays.  There  is 
Grandma  Elizabeth  Smith,  for  instance,  an 
athletic  old  lady  of  ninety-four  frozen  win- 
ters, and  melting  summers  to  match  in  num- 
ber. She's  a  crackajack  bicycle  rider  and 
scorches  up  and  down  the  country  roads 
near  Furtham,  F.ngland.  Her  eldest  son  is 
seventy-four  and  she  has  thirty-two  grand- 
children. Having  attained  the  mature  age 
of  ninety-two,  she  is  still  not  too  ancient  to 
learn,  and  is  apt  to  be  heard  of  next  as  a 
champ  golfer.  When  an  old  lady  announces 
that  she  would  like  to  make  a  century  run 
on  the  day  that  she  reaches  the  hundred 
mark  in  years,  there's  no  telling  what  she 
may  do  next. 

A  great-grandame  who  tosses  aside  the 
knitting-ball  and  takes  to  the  wheel  is  a 
dangerous  example  to  other  old  ladies. 
With  all  the  grandmas  giddying  around 
like  this,  who  will  see  to  it  that  the  world 
is  properly  socked  ? 


London  is  in  luck.  Julia  Marlowe  will 
deliver  a  lecture  there  this  year  on  "  Women 
of  the  Stage."  She  has  been  appointed  a 
delegate  to  the  Women's  International  Con- 
gress, which  is  to  meet  this  summer  in 
the  greatest  of  cities.  The  American  stage 
could  have  no  fairer,  more  womanly,  or 
more  charmingly  intellectual  representative 
abroad  than  the  artistic  and  adorable  Mar- 
lowe. This  sounds  rather  gushing.  I  know, 
but  I  am  ready  to  wage  war  at  once  with 
anyone  who  will  dare  to  deny  that  this  beau- 
tiful actress  and  fascinating  woman  doesn't 
deserve  every  adjective  used  in  this  para- 
graph. 


The  women  of  the  California  Club  deserve 
a  deal  of  praise  for  planning  an  excellent 
affair  and  carrying  it  to  a  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  They  put  their  capable 
heads  together  one  tine  day  and  resolved 
uoon  an  exhibit  of  California's  industrial 
arts.  Then  they  went  to  work.  They 
worked  so  practically  and  to  such  good  ad- 
vantage that  a  few  days  ago  the  art  gallery 
of  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  was  opened  to 
the  public  with  the  finest  display  of  indus- 
trial work,  in  the  most  charming  of  decora- 
tive environments,  that  has  ever  been  seen 
in  San  Francisco. 

And  everybody  who  came,  saw,  and  was 
conquered,  patted  these  bright  women  en- 


bought  up  or  merely  intimidated  is  a  matter 
of  conjecture  with  the  astonished  reader. 
But  what  a  cheap,  paltry  thing  newspaper 
commendation  becomes  when  the  worst  that 
is  written  gets  about  the  same 
share  of  printed  praise  as  the  best. 

To  illustrate :  A  book  of  balder- 
dash in  alleged  verse  was  recently 
thrust  upon  the  market.  It  was 
written  by  a  woman.  From  cover 
to  cover  the  contents  were  so  de- 
void of  rhyme  and  reason  as  to  be 
painfully  absurd.  Yet  a  local  newspaper  of 
high  standing  in  the  journalistic  world  gave 
it  unqualified  praise,  commenting  upon  the 
poems  (heaven  save  us!)  with  much  seri- 
ousness, whereas  their  ridiculous  lack  of 
merit  should  have  sent  them  kerchunk  to 
the  bottom  of  the  waste-basket,  brand-new 
binding  and  all. 

But  so  long  as  the  public  prints  place  a 
premium  on  rubbish,  and  people  have  the 
vanity  to  pay  publishers  for  putting  rank 
wretchedness  in  "poetry"  form  upon  an 
already  glutted  market,  readers  will  be  im- 
posed upon,  aud  the  value  of  newspaper 
praise  will  shrink  way  below  par. 

The  seals  must  go.  Their  appetites  have 
doomed  them  to  destruction.  They  eat  fish 
in  such  alarming  quantities  that  we  shall 
have  a  famine  of  finny  delicacies  unless 
their  extinction  is  brought  about.  But  war 
is  being  waged  only  at  the  Farallones— the 
seals  on  Seal  Rock  still  bask  in  the  sun- 
light, unafraid.  They  are  picturesque  and 
time-honored,  and  therefore  their  survival. 
This  is  well,  for  should  the  traveler  from 
afar  journey  this  way  and  be  cheated  of  his 
seals  at  the  Cliff  House,  he  would  want 
his  money  back.  The  fame  of  Seal  Rock 
has  barked  itself  around  the  world. 


The  position  of  poet  laureate  over  in 
England  is  one  that  no  American  poet  is 


PAIR  OK  OAKLAND  CHEKl'BS. 


.  wtbater,  Phuto. 


thusiastically  on  the  back — this  is,  of 
course,  figuratively  speaking  -and  said  how 
lovely  it  all  was. 

A  small  admission  fee  was  charged  ;  just 
enough  to  defray  expenses.  Rare  good  taste 
was  shown  in  the  arrangement  of  ex- 
hibits, and  rare  executive  ability  in  the 
preparing  of  them,  for  when  the  opening 
hour  arrived  everything  was  precisely  in  its 
appointed  place,  and  not  so  much  as  a  stray 
tack  lurking  under  foot.  The  place  was  as 
attractive  as  a  drawing-room  on  the  occa- 
sion of  an  "  at  home." 

The  California  Club  is  doing  sensible, 
useful  work  in  a  dignified  way.  Among  its 
five  hundred  members  may  be  found  some  of 
San  Francisco's  cleverest,  most  womanly 
women. 

Success  to  the  Club's  future.  Its  brief 
past  has  certainly  been  a  success.  May  its 
history  go  on  repeating  itself. 


The  publishing  of  frightfully  constructed 
"poetry"  is  a  crime  unpunishable  by  law, 
notwithstanding  that  the  offenders  are  guilty 
of  murder— the  muse  being  their  victim. 

Having  perpetrated  verse  destitute  of 
merit  the  guilty  person  is  even  rewarded  for 
his  or  her  daring  by  words  of  praise  from 
literary  critics.   Whether  these  critics  are 


likely  to  covet.  Grinding  out  verse  to  order 
is  pretty  apt  to  demoralize  what  poetic  feel- 
ing has  been  granted  by  the  grace  of  nature 
to  an  individual.  That  thought  in  rhyme 
should  be  evolved  by  the  pressing  of  a  but- 
ton, or  the  turning  of  a  crank,  is  asking  a 
little  too  much. 

As  for  the  "poem  of  occasion,"  it  is  rarely 
anything  more  than  a  cut-and-dried,  made- 
to-order  affair.  And  like  many  things  made 
to  order,  it  is  frequently  a  misfit. 

But  America  will  never  indulge  in  a  poet 
laureate  -for  which  may  we  thank  kind  fate. 
When  President  McKinley  has  a  birthday 
or  a  wedding  anniversary,  or  some  infantile 
member  of  the  house  of  McKinley  cuts  its 
first  tooth,  the  newspapers  of  this  country 
will  not  print  columns  of  officially  licensed 
twaddle  about  it,  done  into  rhyme.  True, 
the  poet  is  rampant  in  this  land  of  the  free 
and  home  of  canned  beef,  and  he  deserves 
muzzling  now  and  then.  But  he  doesn't 
hold  an  authorized  job  as  Patent  Poetry- 
Maker  and  Rhymster  Extraordinary  to  the 
President. 

Yes,  I  am  very  glad  that  poetry  has  never 
got  mixed  up  with  American  politics.  Think 
of  the  amount  of  wire-pulling,  not  to  say 
hair-pulling,  that  the  vast  horde  of  versi- 
fiers would  resort  to  in  order  to  get  the 


appointment  of  Chief  Poet !  Think  of  the 
amount  of  blankety-blank  verse  that  would 
go  unwrit  while  men  and  women  with  poetry 
bees  in  their  bonnets  hustled  around  button- 
holing everybody  for  their  influence  to  secure 
the  honor  craved  by  them  ! 

The  poets  of  America  are  harmless  now, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  frenzy 
that  would  ensue  should  their  heads  be 
turned  toward  a  place  of  national  prominence 
in  the  White  House. 


MODERN  MISERIES. 

The  man  who  never  has  been  known  to 

swear — 

Whose  vocal  record  shows  a  stainless 
score- 
Has  not  yet  writhed  within  a  dentist's  chair, 

Or  jammed  his  finger  in  a  swinging  door; 
For  oh,  methinks  that  even  Job.  dear  lamb, 

Dwelt  he  upon  this  wicked  world  to-day, 
Could  scarce  resist  a  mild,  explosive  d  

Were  trials  such  as  these  to  come  his  way 


I  wish  that  the  great  Admiral  of  the 
United  States  Navy  could  glance  into  the 
back  yard  of  my  next-door  neighbor.  If  his 
face  did  not  relax  into  a  smile  at  the  scenes 
now  in  full  boyish  blast  within  that  secluded 
enclosure,  I  would  miss  my  guess. 

Boldly  painted  in  black  letters  above  the 
barn  door  is  this  sign  : 

DEWEY 
ATHLETIC 
CLUB 

Swarming  about  that  yard  are  urchins  of 
all  ages,  from  a  pudgy  little  tad  in  his 
first  funny  knickers,  looking  on  with  grave 
concern,  to  the  energetic  lad  of  twelve,  who 
is  hammering  away,  with  all  the  reckless 
enthusiasm  of  boyhood  when  not  doing 
"chores."  at  a  horizontal  bar  outtit  of  which 
he  is  chief  carpenter.  His  first  assistant  is 
sawing  at  a  fearful  rate  through  a  five-inch 
plank,  another  boy  is  sorting  nails,  another 
digging  a  redwood  splinter  out  of  an  al- 
ready black-and-blue  thumb,  and  another 
boy  is  testing  the  security  of  two  rings  in  a 
beam  of  the  barn  by  hanging  from  them  by 
his  toes. 

It  is  astonishing  how  the  small  boy  can 
work  when  he  doesn't  have  to.  There's 
enough  energy  in  that  yard  to  build  a 
sawmill.  Once  in  a  while  the  slogan  of  the 
•  club  breaks  forth  from  the  lips  of  the  mem- 
bers : 

"  Hip-hip-hooray 
For  the  hero  of  Manila  Bay  ! 
Hooray  for  the  Dewey  Athletic  Club 
Of  San  Francisco  Bay !  " 

Which  may  not  be  good  poetry,  but  is 
good  patriotism  and  healthy  lung-power. 

The  Deweys  are  getting  their  headquarters 
in  complete  trim  for  regular  Saturday  exhi- 
bitions of  skill  before  such  youngsters  of 
the  neighborhood  as  can  pay  the  nickel 
entrance  fee,  which  is  to  go  to  a  fund  for 
the  purchase  of  apparatus  not  home-made. 
There's  a  great  deal  of  fun  and  dirt  and 
rampant  boyishness  in  that  back  yard  these 
days,  and  I'm  only  sorry  that  the  demands 
of  journalism  prevent  my  bird's-eye  view  of 
it  on  Saturdays. 


An  Exchange  tells  us  that  the  business 
man's  life  is  full  of  crosses  and  temptations. 
He  comes  into  this  world  without  his  con- 
sent and  goes  out  against  his  will.  When 
he  is  little  the  big  girls  kiss  him.  and  when 
he  is  big  the  little  girls  kiss  him.  If  he 
raises  a  large  family  he  is  a  chump,  but 
if  he  raises  a  small  check  he  is  a  thief  and 
a  fraud.  If  he  is  poor,  he  is  a  bad  manager ; 
if  he's  rich,  he's  dishonest;  if  he's  in  poli- 
tics, it's  for  pie  ;  if  he's  out  of  politics,  you 
can't  tell  where  to  place  him.  and  he's  no 
good  to  his  country  ;  if  he  don't  give  for 
charity  he's  a  stingy  cuss,  and  lives  only  for 
himself ;  if  he  dies  young,  there  was  a  great 
future  ahead  of  him  ;  if  he  lives  to  an  old 
age,  he  has  missed  his  calling.  He  is  intro- 
duced to  this  world  by  a  doctor,  and  to  the 
next  world  by  the  same  process.  The  road 
is  rocky  but  man  likes  to  travel  it. 


MOUNT  SHASTA,  CALIFORNIA. 


theT 


Anderson  Springs 

The  best  resort  for  health  and  pleasure.  The  only 
natural  mineral  steam  baths  in  Lake  County.  Only 
way  to  drive  the  Grippe  poison  from  the  system 
and  cure  permanently. 


Natural  hot  sulphur 
and  iron  Baths  for 
the  cure  of  Rlieuma 
tism,  Dropsy  and 
Hemorrhoids. 


Board,  $8  to  $i  5.00  per  week.    No  extra  charge  for  baths. 
Telephone  connections. 

How  to  reach  the  Springs:  Take  Oakland  ferry  at  7:30  A.  M. 
for  Calistoga,  distance  73  miles.  Arrive  at  10:40  for  lunch  ;  take 
stage  and  arrive  at  Anderson  Springs  at  4:00  P.  ,M  ,  distance  21  miles. 
Fare,  $8.00  round  trip  from  San  Francisco  ;  $4.50  one  way. 

Livery  Stables  at  Springs. 

Address  all  communications  to 

J.  ANDERSON,  Proprietor, 


Anderson  Springs, 


Middletown,  Lake  Co.,  Cal. 


For  Health  or 

go  to  .... 


Pleasure    Highland  SpflflgS 


Lake  County,  Cal. 


The  Five 
Greatest 
Mineral  Springs 
in  America 


^P^HE  most  desirable  and  popular,  among  the  health  and  pleasure  resorts  in 
Ll>  California.  Situated  but  a  short  distance  from  Clear  Lake,  amidst  the 
grandest  mountain  scenery,  at  an  altitude  which  insures  a  dry,  invigorating 
atmosphere,  HIGHLAND  SPRINGS  is  an  ideal  retreat  for  the  sick  and  the  pleasure 
seeker.  For  thf  former  there  are  over  thirty  mineral  springs,  varied  as  to  their 
medicinal  properties.  For  the  latter  there  are  many  forms  of  enjoyment,  including 
lawn  tennis,  croquet,  billiards,  pleasant  walks,  delightful  drives,  excursions  on 
Clear  Lake  and  to  many  points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity,  fishing  and  hunting — 
the  mountains  and  canyons  abounding  in  large  and  small  game. 

One  of  the  many  advantages  of  Highland  Springs  is  its  central  location  and  ease 
of  access,  being  but  twelve  miles  from  Hopland,  on  the  California  Northwestern 
Railway,  from  which  point  one  of  the  best  stage-roads  in  the  United  States  leads 
through  magnificent  mountain  scenery,  twelve  miles,  to  Highland  Springs.  Private 
conveyances  can  be  had  to  the  Springs  from  its  splendid  livery  stables,  upon  appli- 
cation, for  persons  not  desiring  to  travel  by  stage. 

TERMS,  from  $10  to  $16  per  week,  according  to  rooms,  or  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  day. 


For  further  particulars  or  to  secure  rooms,  address 
J.  CRAIO,  Manager, 

Highland  Springs, 

Lake  County,  Cal. 

Highland  Springs  Mineral  Waters  on  sale  at 
AHRENS.  PEIN  4  BULLWINKEL,  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers.  620  Post  St..  San  Francisco. 


Koutes  to  Highland  Springs. 

Take  Tihuron  boat  at  7:jo  A.  M.  to  Hopland, 
thence  by  stage:  or  Southern  Pacific  to  Calis- 
toga, and  thence  by  stage. 


Hotel  Rowardennan 

BEN  LOMOND,  CALIFORNIA 

A  delightful  summer  resort,  three  hours  from  San  Francisco  on  the  Narrow 
Gauge  Railroad.  Round-trip  fare  S3. 00,  good  for  six  months.  300  acres  of  pictur- 
esque scenery  divided  by  the  San  Lorenzo  River.  Fine  fishing,  bathing  and  driving  ; 
billiards,  tennis,  bowling,  shuftle-board,  golf  links.  The  Hotel  is  only  9  miles  from 
Santa  Cruz  and  3  miles  from  Big  Trees.  Electric  lights,  splendid  table  furnished 
from  home  gardens  and  dairy.    All  rooms  are  plastered  and  elegantly  furnished. 


SCENES  NEAR  HOTEL  ROWARDENNAN 

Further  information  and  printed  matter  can  be  obtained 

at  the  office  of  THE  TRAVELER,  or  by  addressing 

W.  E.  VEAZIE, 

Lessee  Hotel  Rowardennan,  Ben  Lomond,  Cal. 


YOU  WILL  NEVER  REGRET  A  VACATION 
.*  SPE\'T  AT  *• 

PACIFIC 

CONGRESS 
SPRINGS 


FOR  RATES  AND  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS 

JOHN  S.  MATMESON,  Mgr., 

Pacific  Congress  Springs, 

SARATOGA  P.  O..  SANTA  CLARA  CO.,  CAL. 
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0  that  those  granting  them  without  such  letters  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 


M.  E.  WOOSTER,  who  may  be  representing  him- 
self as  connected  with  THE  TRAVELER,  has  no 
luthority  to  enter  into  any  arrangements  whatever 
Concerning  this  journal,  and  the  public  are  hereby 
Warned  that  we  will  not  recognize  any  obligations  he 
may  contract  in  our  behalf. 


{T  IS  now  about  five  months  since  open  hostilities 
began  between  the  American  troops  and  the  Fili- 
pinos, and  what  have  we  to  record  in  consequence  ? 
Nothing  but  the  valor  of  the  American  soldier.  There 
pave  been  no  significant  conquests,  no  decisive  battles, 
nd  to-day  we  find  ourselves  fighting  the  insurgents 
m  almost  the  same  battle-ground  where  the  first  shot 
[vas  fired.  Not  a  very  flattering  testimonial  to  the 
3ommander-in-Chief  at  Manila.  These  few  months 
if  experience,  however,  have  served  to  open  the  eyes 
f  the  layman  at  home,  and  the  deductions  to  be 
Irawn  are  as  easy  as  they  are  indisputable.  General 
p.  S.  Otis  is  an  incompetent  man,  under  the  direction 
n  a  more  incompetent  Secretary-of-War.  For  both 
bersonal  and  political  reasons  Otis  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  forces  at  the  Philippines  while  the  Com- 
fnander-in-Chief  of  the  American  Army,  Major-General 
Miles,  has  been  ignominiously  side-tracked  and  ignored. 
Wiles  is  a  practical  soldier.  Otis  is  not,  but  Otis  is 
1  friend  of  Alger.  The  fountain-head  of  responsibility 
or  this  miserable  failure  in  the  Orient  is  Mr.  William 
McKinley,  President  of  the  United  States.  Heretofore 
»ve  have  had  the  most  exalted  opinion  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
;cutive,  and  it  is  with  much  regret  and  disappointment 
hat  we  have  observed  his  silence  and  inaction  on  so 
mportant  a  matter  under  the  espionage  of  the  whole 
ivorld.  If  Mr.  McKinley  expects  renomination  and 
Election  he  can  have  it  in  one  way  only;  eliminate 
^Iger  from  the  Cabinet  and  send  Miles  to  Manila. 
Even  then  we  may  be  willing  to  overlook  the  farcial 
:ampaign  at  Santiago  under  its  portly  "  hero,"  who 
:ven  has  the  audacity  to  refer  to  it  as  "  one  of  the 
nost  decisive  campaigns  of  modern  times." 

The  Presidential  election  is  only  one  year  hence, 
rhere  is  but  little  time  to  lose  if  Mr.  McKinley  expects 
to  retrieve  a  rapidly-waning  reputation.    In  any  event 


it  will  require  another  six  months,  and  an  additional 
twenty  thousand  soldiers,  and  General  Miles  in 
command  to  completely  subjugate  the  insurgents.  Mr. 
McKinley,  your  fellow-countrymen  are  anxiously 
waiting  to  see  whether  you  have  the  nerve  and  the 
wisdom  to  cast  off  the  leeches  that  are  sapping 
your  prospects  and  your  good  name,  and  run 
the  balance  of  the  campaign  upon  merit  and  business 
principles.  If  you  have  not,  both  you  and  the 
American  people  will  be  the  loser,  but  vou  won't  notice 
it  until  November,  1900. 


IT  IS  strange  to  observe  to  .what  extent  some  of  our 
weeklies  in  San  Francisco  will  go  to  "  create  a 
demand  "  for  it.  Not  very  long  ago  one  of  the 
youngest  members  of  this  classification  of  journalism 
changed  hands,  passing  under  the  proprietorship  of  a 
gentleman,  well-known  in  political  circles,  and  because 
of  his  former  connection  with  daily  literature  (?)  it  was 
expected  that  the  policy  of  the  paper  would  be  radically 
changed  The  expectants  have  not  been  disappointed, 
but  disagreeably  so,  for  while  the  journal  in  question 
never  stood  very  high  as  a  literary  production,  it  still 
was  comparatively  clean  in  its  makeup  and  letter 
press-  The  new  owner,  however,  is  evidently  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  San  Francisco  wants  something  on 
the  line  of  Town  Topics  of  New  York,  and  has  appar- 
ently modeled  his  paper  after  that  ribald  sheet.  Sensa- 
tionalism is  one  thing — indecency  another.    We  can 
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receive  the  one  with  disinterestedness,  the  other  with 
disgust,  but  of  the  two  evils  we  prefer  the  former. 
This  idea  of  indulgingin  personalities  of  private  citizens 
is  both  reprehensible  and  disgusting,  and  instead  of 
increasing  the  circulation  of  a  paper  following  out  that 
line,  it  decreases  it  and  hurts  its  advertising  patronage, 
which  is  the  mainstay  of  any  well-regulated  journal. 
Now-a  days  advertisers  count  quite  as  much  upon  the 
character  of  circulation  as  upon  the  quantity.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  certain  advertisers  patronize  the 


advertising  columns  of  the  New  York  Police  Gazette  to 
the  exclusion  of  more  respectable  weeklies.  Why? 
Because  the  latter  reach  the  respectable  element  which 
have  no  use  for  the  goods  advertised,  while  the  Polite 
Gazette  circulates  almost  exclusively  among  the  sporting 
element,  and  those  of  grosser  inclinations  and  habits. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  all  publications.  It  is  easy  to 
sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  papers,  like  indi- 
viduals, must  be  judged  by  the  company  they  "seek." 
We  have  but  one  paper  in  San  Francisco,  that  we  can 
recall,  whose  editor  will  some  day  die  with  his  boots 
on,  and  whose  advertising  patronage  is  made  up  of  the 
"  business  houses  "  of  the  Tenderloin.  "  Let's  don't " 
have  another,  for  in  the  first  place  it  will  not  pay,  and 
in  the  second  place  it  is  well  to  edit  a  journal  that  need 
have  no  occasion  to  blush  when  it  knocks  for  an 
entree  at  the  household  of  the  most  select. 

MR.  JAMES  W.  ERWIN,  the  Post-Office  In- 
spector on  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  but  recently 
returned  from  his  commission  to  Cuba, 
whither  he  went  to  establish  our  system  of  postal 
regulations  at  Havana.  Mr.  Erwin  is  President  of  the 
California  Camera  Club,  and  on  June  16th  gave  a 
most  interesting  lecture  on  "  What  He  Saw  in  Cuba." 
Mr.  Erwin  is  one  of  the  most  cultured  and  versatile  of 
men,  and  a  thorough  American  from  the  ground  up, 
and  there  is  no  one  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing him  but  would  feel  proud  of  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance. Mr.  Erwin  is  an  indefatigable  worker  in  his 
position,  but  with  all  his  manifold  duties  he  finds  many 
an  opportunity  for  charitable  efforts,  and  has  given  his 
own  time  and  means  and  comfort  in  helping  his  fellow- 
creatures  out  of  trouble.  During  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Erwin  the  annual  election  of  officers  at  the  Camera 
Club  took  place,  and  the  best  evidence  of  his  standing 
with  that  association  is  that  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
same  position.  Mr.  Erwin  has  one  of  the  finest  collec- 
tion of  stereoptican  slides  on  the  Coast,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  variety  of  scenic  points  of  interest  of  the 
West,  his  plates  of  child  studies  and  numerous  situ- 
ations would  be  difficult  to  rival.  He  ranks  high  as  a 
lecturer  as  well,  and  seems  to  have  learned  the  faculty 
of  clearness,  conciseness,  and  the  congregetion  of 
interesting  features  concerning  the  subjects  he  handles. 

Seldom  it  is  we  indulge  editorially  In  personalities, 
and  were  Mr.  Erwin  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  were 
commenting  upon  him,  we  know  that  his  natural 
reservation  of  character  would  rebel  at  the  suggestion. 
If  some  of  our  other  public  officials  would  take  the 
same  individual  interest  in  their  lines  of  duty  and  give 
the  public  the  benefit  of  their  progressive  ideas,  we 
would  surely  be  duly  grateful. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  after  her  usual  pro- 
gressive style,  has  secured  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  which  convenes  at  Los  Angeles 
the  early  part  of  this  month.  Central  and  Northern 
California  have  been  asleep,  as  is  their  wont,  and  they 
only  rise  from  their  lethargic  state  when  golden 
opportunities  like  these  have  been  won  by  their  more 
energetic  neighbors.  Southern  California  is  entitled  to 
all  she  gets— and  she  captures  the  most  of  it,  too— 
from  the  tourist  element.  We  in  the  North  lack  the 
concentration,  local  patriotism,  and  aggressiveness  of 
our  Southern  friends,  and  until  our  hotel  men  get  over 
the  idea  that  their  fellow-bonifaces  are  their  enemies, 
the  sooner  we  will  get  our  share  of  Eastern  and  tourist 
trade  north  of  Tehachapi. 
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POLITICS. 


Politics  with  its  withering  atmosphere  is  not  alone 
confined  to  the  United  States  Army  management,  but 
spreads  its  blighting  breath  in  every  corner  of  our 
land.  We  see  and  feel  its  weight  in  all  public  affairs 
—National,  State,  and  Municipal — everywhere  in  which 
the  people  have  an  interest  does  this  vile  incubus 
strangle  the  public  good.  In  our  own  State  and  city 
he  holds  high  carnival.  From  the  executive  down  to 
the  smallest  officer  there  is  an  unremitting  scramble 
for  place  and  patronage  that  amounts  to  a  total  and 
complete  indifference  to  fitness.  It  would  appear  that 
our  Governor  was  elected  for  the  express  and  only 
purpose  of  giving  place  to  his  party  workers  who 
excel  in  the  absence  of  business  qualities,  but  rank 
high  as  party  manipulators.  Party,  or  the  favorites 
in  the  party,  is  the  only  consideration  of  the  appoint- 
ing power.  The  welfare  of  the  people,  the  economical 
management  of  the  government  and  public  institutions 
are  dwarfed  into  a  secondary  place  before  the  almighty 
desire  to  find  high-paying  jobs  for  political  henchmen; 
and  when  these  well-paid  situations  are  not  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  hungry 
patriots,  a  request  to  the  Legislative  branch,  and  the 
party  demands  is  at  once  complied  with. 

*  *  * 

And  thus  from  year  to  year  the  tax  mill  is  loaded 
with  its  heavy  weight,  grinding  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ever-increasing  army  of  men  who  have  no  other  occu- 
pation than  the  constant  attention  to  politics.  The 
people  meet  the  heavy  demands  each  year  with  the 
hope  that  the  next  will  bring  a  lighter  burden,  but 
hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick,  and  so  politics 
continues  to  rule  with  all  its  cunning  savagery,  and 
the  people  continue  to  yield  and  bend  their  backs  to 
the  constant  weight  of  taxes,  with  here  and  there  an 
outbreak,  in  remonstrance,  at  the  unmitigated  persis- 
tence of  these  leeches  on  the  vitals  of  the  taxpayers. 

Is  it,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  at  times  the 
people  rise  in  their  might,  and  for  the  nonce  brush 
aside  the  courts  in  their  indignation  at  the  failure  of 
justice  and  the  punishment  of  the  public  plunderer? 

Warnings  have  been  sounded  throughout  the  land, 
but  of  no  avail.  The  restless  agitation  of  the  people, 
that  on  occasions  are  made  manifest,  have  no  terrors  for 
these  trimmers  in  the  filthy  pool.  They  have  drawn 
into  their  net,  and  made  subject  to  their  decrees,  the 
office-holder,  large  and  small.  The  aspirant  for  public 
favor  has  no  possible  chance  for  success  unless  he 
bows  to  the  will  of  the  dictator,  whose  power  has  now 
reached  to  what  was  once  the  sacred  precinct  of  the 
judiciary,  and  in  consequence  a  corresponding  defiance 
of  law  is  flaunted  before  the  ga/.e  of  the  citizen. 

This  condition  cannot  always  exist,  and  it  might 
be  well  for  party  leaders  to  heed  the  rumbling  that 
sooner  or  later  will  burst  with  irresistible  fury,  and 
for  a  period  at  least  rid  the  earth  of  these  hucksters. 

There  is  no  preference  in  parties.  Each  and  all 
practice  the  same  methods;  deception,  fraud,  high 
taxes,  armies,  office-holders,  bad  service,  large  salaries 
and  little  work,  is  the  platform  they  stand  upon  and 
carry  out,  and  the  taxpayer  pays  the  bill. 


THE  WAR  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

It  is  now  about  twelve  months  since  the  first 
United  States  troops  landed  at  Manila,  and  the  situ- 
ation to-day  appears  to  be  as  far  from  settlement  as  it 


was  when  the  first  detachment 
landed,  without  proper  supplies, 
or  definite  orders  to  its  com- 
mander. The  history  of  the 
Manila  campaign,  if  truthfully 
written,  would  show  the  same 
bungling  management  that  char- 
acterized the  Santiago  error. 

We  remember  the  arrival  of 
regiments  of  strongand  stalwart 
troops,  their  march  through  our 
city  to  camp,  and  the  shameful 
neglect  by  their  officers,  their 
uncomfortable  quarters,  short 
and  unwholesome  rations,  and  long  delay  In  embarking 
on  the  transports.  We  remember  the  arrival  of  the 
commanding  general,  and  how  little  improvement  in 
the  situation  of  the  soldiers  in  camp  could  be  seen 
because  of  his  presence,  and  wondered  why  a  general, 
who  was  selected  for  this  first  expedition  from  this 
country  to  a  foreign  land  because  of  his  supposed 
fitness,  and  who  had  been  particular  in  demanding  a 
large  per  cent  of  his  command  to  be  composed  of  well- 
trained,  regular  troops,  should  have  given  so  little 
attention  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  men  who  were 
to  face  an  enemy  in  a  tropical  clime.  Comments  were 
indulged  in  at  this  seeming  indifference,  and  excused  on 
the  ground  of  a  possible  heavy  weight  of  responsibility 
attendant  on  the  embarkation  of  so  large  an  army,  and 
for  such  a  great  distance.  At  the  very  threshold  of  the 
Philippines  the  fatal  blunder  was  made  in  refusing  to 
conciliate  the  native  chief,  who  had  been  treated  as  an 
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ally.  The  unbending  arrogance  and  lack  of  diplo- 
matic wisdom  has  cost  this  country  thousands  of 
precious  lives  and  hundreds  of  millions  in  treasure. 


*  *  * 

The  battle  of  Manila,  and  the  maneuvers  preceding 
it,  was  celebrated  for  the  steady  and  brave  conduct  of 
the  rank  and  file,  and  also  for  a  serious  lack  of  general- 
ship. The  Commander-in-Chief  was  not  credited 
with  a  very  sagacious  plan  of  campaign,  but  as  his 
stay  in  the  port  was  so  short,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  Of  course,  attractions  of  a  nature  other  than  war 
were  exerting  their  powers  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  it 


was  given  out  that  the  Peace  Commissioners  were  in 
need  of  military  advice  from  a  source  that  at  least 
had  been  within  sight  of  Dewey's  fleet,  and  so,  aftet 
a  brief  stay,  the  command  was  turned  over  to  another, 
who  it  is  said  has  had  his  headquarters  on  shore  instead 
of  on  board  a  transport. 

In  the  change  of  command  the  quick  ending  of 
hostilities  was  promised,  but  the  same  haughty 
bearing  toward  the  natives  widened  the  breach  that 
has  resulted  in  a  series  of  battles  so  costly  in  life  and 
treasure  that  we  shudder  at  the  sacrifice.  The  terrible 
exposure  of  our  men  to  the  broiling  sun  and  deadly 
missiles  is  cruel  to  contemplate,  and  while  we  rejoice 
at  the  bravery  and  splendid  achievements  of  our 
soldiers,  the  saddening  thought  is  present  that  all  this 
suffering  could  have  been  avoided  if  a  little  common 
sense  had  been  exerted  in  dealing  with  Aguinaldo. 

*  *  * 

The  American  people  have  been  sadly  disappointed 
in  the  ability  displayed  by  the  commanding  generals, 
and  at  the  same  time  are  not  unmindful  of  the  magni- 
ficent work  of  those  never  flinching  officers  in  the  field. 
These  men  are  natural  leaders. 

They  are  to  be  found  at  the  front  with  their  men 
(when  jealousy  does  not  shelve  them),  and  it  is 
because  we  have  such  men  that  the  American  arms 
have  been  victorious.    As  this  disastrous  handling  of 
the  Philippines  is  in  evidence,  it  is  apparent  that  it 
would  have  been  a  stroke  of  wisdom  to  have  placed 
the  whole  management  of  affairs  into  the  hands  of 
that  splendid  sailor,  Admiral  Dewey.     He  had  the 
ability,  the  brains,  the  courage,  and  un- 
selfish patriotism  to  have  settled  what- 
ever differences  then  existed,  and  if  per- 
chance his  diplomacy  failed,  his  fighting 
skill  would  be  equal  to  the  emergency 
in  directing  movements  in  the  field  as 
well  as  afloat.    He  would  not  tolerate 
incompetency,  or  allow  a  petty  jealousy 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  brave  and  com- 
petent men.    The  best  men  would  not 
have  been  kept  in  the  background,  merit 
would  have  received  its  full  award,  the 
influence  of  the  politician  would  have 
had  no  standing  at  his  headquarters,  and 
life  and  treasure  would  have  been  saved. 

The  baneful  power  of  the  politician1 
has  been,  and  is,  so  pronounced  and  far- 
reaching,  that  great  fear  is  felt  for  the 
safety  of  the  government.    The  manage- 
ment of  the  army  during  the  war  developed 
a  frightful  strength  of  politics.    The  ap- 
AVP^B*'     pointments  of  favorites  to  high  places 
J^^^PH      who  lacked  in  every  essential  quality,' 
■k  ^Bl^      ;ind  the  re.i  liness  to  cover  up  their  mis- 
1  V  takes  and  blunders  was  evident  in  all' 

directions,  and  the  determination  to 
squelch  the  man  of  worth  was  shown  by 
a  pressure  of  the  official  thumb  on  his 
able  and  patriotic  head,  accompanied  by 
an  order  to  report  to  some  insignificant 
station  where  his  zeal  and  sterling  quali 
ties  could  not  be  brought  to  light. 

It  was  such  favoritism  that  brought 
about  the  large  per  cent  of  sickness  and 
death  in  the  ranks,  and  it  is  the  same 
condition  that  has  prolonged  the  struggle 
in  the  Philippines.    It  is  about  time  the 
President  should  open  his  eyes  to  the  situation,  and 
send  a  man  possessed  of  soldierly  qualities,  coupled 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  wisdom,  who  would 
handle  the  question  with  justice,  to  the  people  whose 
country  we  have  never  properly  tried  to  pacify. 

It  is  reported  that  the  New  York  Central  Road  has 
forbidden  the  practice  of  throwing  rice,  old  shoes  and 
similar  missiles  at  newly-wedded  couples  in  its  railway 
stations  or  train-sheds.  It  is  claimed  that  such  In- 
discriminate hurling  of  things  when  bridal  couples  are 
departing,  has  frequently  resulted  in  accidents  to  pas- 
sengers. 


CALIFORNI AN   ANGLING   TOURNAMENT.     wasted.    The  Tuna  Club  was  started  by  the 
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NE  who  reads  what  are 
known  as  "  sporting 
papers,"  the  journals 
devoted  to  sport  in 
all  its  phases,  must 
have  noticed  the  cry 
that   is  going  up 
against  the  ' '  pot 
hunter, "the  man  who 
goes  out  for  blood,  the 
man  who  boasts  of  the 
one  thousand  ducks  or 
the  five  hundred  trout 
he  has  killed    in  so 
many  hours. 

The  game  of  this 
country  has  been  at 
the  mercy  of  these 
people  for  years,  but 
all  over  the  country 
gentlemen  are  combin- 
ing, and  every  effort 
is    being  made  to 


Ih-ROPUY   FOR  LARGEST 
FISH. 

Iktinguish  the  ' '  pot- 
I  unter." 

I  One  of  the  most 
pteresting   efforts  in 
[pis  direction  has  been 
hade  in  Southern 
Ik  a  1  i  f  o  rn  i  a  by  the 
lanta  Catalina  Island 
tuna  Club,  made  up 
f  gentlemen  from 
an  F  ra n  c  i  sco  ,  Los 
ngeles,  and  Pasadena,      trophy  for  largest  tuna. 
[pith  others  all  over  the  country,   who  come  every 
Lmmer  to  this  place  to  fish.    Avalon  Bay  is  a  remark- 
ble  fishing-ground,  and  from  April  to  January,  and 
nmetimes  the  year  round,  a  great  variety  of  fish  are 
aught  so  thoroughly  game  that  it  can  be  said  they 
ave  challenged  the  attention  of  anglers  all  over  this 
ipuntry  and  England. 

The  President  of  the  Club  is  the  member  who 
ptches  the  largest  tuna  in  any  season,  and  there  is  a 
pecial  membership — "Active  members" — who  are 
mowed  to  wear  the  button  of  the  Club.  These  have 
aught  a  leaping  tuna  weighing  one  hundred  pounds 
lith  the  light  tackle  described.  But  twenty-four  have 
ccomplished  this.  Their  names  and  records  are  as 
ibllows : 


Charles  F.  Holder.  Pasadena,  Pres... 

G.  G  Fraser,  San  Francisco  

Wm.  M  Rockwell.  Redlands  

W.  F.  Loud.  Pomona  

E.  L.  Doran.  Los  Angeles. .   

Colonel  C.  P.  Morehouse.  Pasadena.. 

W.  C.  Arnot  Elmira,  N.  Y  

W.  Grier  Campbell,  New  York  

W.  J.  Landers.  San  Francisco  

Doctor  H.  K.  Macomber,  Pasadena  — 

Fitch  Dewey,  Toledo  

Clifford  R.  Scudder,  St.  Louis,  Mo  

J.  G.  Chapman,  Los  Angeles  

H.  A.  Vachell,  London.  Eng  

F.  E.  Brett,  Mankato,  Mich  

J.  M-  Studebaker,  South  Bend,  Ind  

W.  S.  Goodfellow,  San  Francisco  

E.  A.  Doran,  Los  Angeles   

H.  L.  Loomis,  Los  Angeles  

Thomas  S.  Manning,  Philadelphia  

Frank  V.  Rider,  New  York   

Percy  H.  McMahon,  Randsburg  

Nat  F.  Wllshlre,  Los  Angeles   

C.  A.  Ducommun,  Los  Angeles  
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A  few  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  for  boats  to  go 
>ut  with  a  large  party,  and  four  or  five  hand-lines, 
ind  bring  in  from  twenty  to  fifty  fine  fish,  weighing 
rom  thirty  to  seventy  pounds,  which  were  nearly  all 


writer,  to  offset  this  and  undertake  a  reform,  if 
possible.  The  constitution  was  drawn  up  by 
W.  J.  Landers,  Esq.,  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  Club 
was  named  after  the  famous  leaping  tuna  that  is 
caught  with  a  rod  at  this  place  only.  The  members 
comprise  about  two  hundred  gentlemen  who  have 
either  become  famous  as  rod-fishermen,  or  who  are 
experts,  and  all  agree  to  fish  with  light  rods  and  lines 
not  over  twenty-one-strand,  in  other  words,  a  thread 
compared  to  the  size  of  the  fish.  Some  of  the  most 
distinguished  rod-wielders  of  the  country  joined  the 
Club,  and  among  the  honorary  members  are  such 
famous  disciples  of  Walton  as  Governor  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Ex-President  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ex- 
Governor  H.  H.  Markham,  Ex-President  Grover 
Cleveland,  General  Wade  Hampton,  and  many  more. 

The  effect  of  the  example  of  this  Club  was  imme- 
diate, and  to-day  the  man  who  will  fish  with  a  hand- 
line  for  the  yellow-tail,  sea-bass,  and  other  large 
game  fish  at  Avalon,  does  so  at  the  risk  of  being 
hooted.  The  professional  boatmen  will  not  carry  a 
hand-line,  and  are  equipped  with  the  finest  light  rods 
and  lines  to  be  had,  and  every  patron  fishes  for  tuna 
with  a  reel  that  costs  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
dollars,  and  a  rod  equally  valuable.  What  is  the 
result  ?  In  using  such  light  rods  it  is  impossible  to 
catch  so  many  fish,  as  each  one  plays  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes,  and  the  destruction  of  fish  is  stopped 
and  the  sport  increased  one  hundred  per  cent. 

This  season  the  Club  gives  an  angling  tournament 
to  still  further  aid  in  the  good  cause,  and  the  Club 
offers  nearly  one  thousand  dollars  in  prizes  to  anglers 
who  display  skill  with  light  rods  and  lines.  The 
tournament  extends  from  May  ist  to  September  i st , 
when  prizes  will  be  awarded.  The  tournament  opened 
with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  catches  of  sea-bass 
ever  known  here,  every  rod  taking  four  or  five 
fish  which  averaged  fifty  pounds,  the  record 
being  fifty-seven.  The  prizes  nearly  all  relate 
to  the  sport,  and  consist  of  handsome  gold 
medals,  loving  cups,  and  rods,  the  latter  all 
being  of  the  finest  silver,  mounted  to  carry  out 
the  idea  of  the  Club.  The  angler  who  breaks 
the  Club  tuna  record  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  pounds  gets  a  one  hundred-dollar  rod,  he 
also  wins  the  Tuna  Club  cup  and  gold  medal. 
There  are  handsome  prizes  for  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  tunas.  The  angler  who  takes  the 
first  tuna  of  the  season  gets  a  twenty-dollar  rod, 
and  his  boatman  or  gaffer  gets  the  same. 
Equally  fine  prizes  go  to  the  black  sea-bass. 
The  angler  who  breaks  the  record  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  pounds  (rod)  held  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Club,  Mr.  F.  V.  Rider, 
receives  a  one  hundred-dollar  rod,  the  Tuft- 
Lyons  silver  cup,  the  Rider-Macomber  gold 
medal,  and  other  prizes.  There  are  handsome 
prizes  for  the  white  sea-bass  catches,  first, 
second,  and  third  ;  the  yellow-tail  class,  a 
popular  game  fish,  carries  a  number  of  prizes. 
Honorable  John  F.  Francis,  of  Los  Angeles,  gives 
a  gold  medal  for  the  largest  fish  of  the  season. 
Colonel  S.  S.  Green,  gives  a  handsome  trophy 
for  the  lady  taking  the  largest  fish.  So  with 
the  rock-bass,  bonito-albacore,  sheeps-head, 
casting  and  other  classes.  The  professional 
boatmen  have  not  been  forgotten  by  the  Club. 
There  are  handsome  prizes  for  the  best-equipped 
fishing-boats  in  all  classes,  and  for  the  men  who 
make  the  best  casts. 

The  tournament  is  an  angling  fiesta  to  test 
the  skill  of  wielders  of  the  rod,  yet  the  under- 
lying object  is  a  humanitarian  one.  That  is, 
gentlemen  of  the  Tuna  Club  wish  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  true  sport  consists  not  in  making  a  great 
catch,  but  in  taking  a  few  fish  in  a  contest  where  the 
fish  has  all  the  advantage,  and  that  to  drag  in  a  fine 
game  fish  on  a  huge  hand-line  or  any  kind  of  tackle 
where  the  fish  does  not  have  the  advantage,  is  a 
species  of  high-handed  butchery  that  no  sportsman  or 
gentleman  would  countenance  or  be  a  party  to.  This 
high  standard  of  sportsmanship  adopted  by  the  Club 
has  met  with  the  approbation  of  all  true  Nimrods. 


HIS  CRUEL  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

A  lady's  pocket-book  lay  on  the  sidewalk.  It  was 
a  fat,  prosperous-looking  affair,  and  the  sight  of  it 
awakened  to  sudden  life  a  human  scarecrow  with  no 
visible  means  of  support  but  an  iron  railing,  where  he 
had  been  sunning  himself  for  an  hour. 

He  pounced  upon  his  new-found  treasure  with  the 
avidity  of  a  beast  of  prey.  Was  it  full  of  greenbacks  ? 
Visions  of  square  meals  rose  before  his  hungry  eyes  as 
he  tremblingly  unfastened  it.    He  found  : 

A  button-hook,  two  canceled  theater  checks,  four 
visiting  cards,  a  two-cent  stamp,  seven  samples  of 
dress  goods,  three  hairpins,  some  poetry,  newspaper 
clippings  of  bargain  sales,  a  bill  for  a  new  hat,  three 
pieces  of  gum  (unchewed),  a  love-letter,  a  key,  a  wash- 
list,  a  receipt  for  one  month's  rent. 

With  a  muttered  imprecation  that  would  have  done 
justice  to  a  border-drama  heavy  villain,  he  threw  his 
booty  into  the  sewer. 


We  are  constantly  in  receipt  of  letters  similar  to  the 
following.  While  gratifying,  they  simply  prove  that 
THE  TRAVELER  and  its  Information  Bureau  is  doing 
good  work  both  for  the  public  and  the  resorts. 

Deer  Park  Inn,  Lake  Tahoe, 
TRAVELER,  June  22,  1899. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  post  you  to-day  a  lot  of  booklets. 
Many  thanks  for  what  you  have  done  in  our  interests, 
also  for  contemplated  favors.  Have  some  guests  now 
who  received  their  information  from  you. 

Respectfully, 

J.  B.  Scott, 

Proprietor. 


A  SKA  FK'.HTF.K. 

Record  catch  of  Santa  Catalina  Island  Tuna  Club  ;  i8Hb.  tuna  caught  by 
Professor  Chas.  F.  Holder.  Time  of  catch,  four  hours;  rod  and  reel.  21 -thread 
line.    Probably  the  hardest  fighting  fish  ever  taken  with  rod  and  reel. 


the 


Wherever  the  wash  is  hung  out  to  dry,  the  world 
over,  it  is  more  than  likely  to  be  pinned  on  the  line 
with  American  clothes-pins.  Americans  sell  clothes-pins 
practically  everywhere — all  over  Europe,  South  Africa, 
South  America,  Australia,  and  elsewhere.  Some 
clothes-pins  are  made  in  Sweden  and  Scotland,  for  the 
local  supply  there,  but  they  are  clumsy  affairs,  twice 
the  size  of  those  American  made,  and  whittled  out  by 
hand.  American  pins  are  sold  to  advantage  in  both 
these  countries,  thus  beating  their  rivals  on  their  own 
ground  as  they  generally  do  with  most  other  articles. 


THE  STORY  OF  RAMONA. 

GEORGE  WHARTON  JAMES. 

HE  persistence  with 
which  some  people 
regard  the  story  of 
Ramona  as  a  biog- 
raphy, and  not  a 
novel,  is  astonish- 
ing, and  these  are  not 
ignorant,  but  well- 
informed,  studious 
men  and  women. 
Even  after  the  facts 
have  been  explained, 
they  insist,  with 
strange  mental  obliquity,  in  criticising  the  story  as  if 
it  purported  to  be  a  correct  record,  rather  than  a  won- 
derful creature  of  the  imagination. 

"  Ramona"  is  a  novel;  a  clever  piece  of  fiction; 
;in  imaginary  story.  And  yet  "  Ramona  "  is  a  mosaic 
of  fact  and  fiction.  That  is,  the  author  in  making  her 
fictitious  story  took  certain  facts — events  that  actually 
transpired, descriptions  of  certain  scenes — and  with  won- 
derful skill  fitted  them  bodily  into  her  narrative. 

For  instance:  It  is  a  fact  that  there  are  crosses  on 
the  Camulos  ranch  as  she  describes  them,  but  it  is 
pure  fiction  her  explanation  that  the  Senora  Moreno 
placed  them  there,  not  only  as  witnesses  to  her  faith, 
but  as  irritants  to  the  hated  gringoes  who  had  intruded 
themselves  upon  her  much-loved  seclusion.  Again, 
the  rent  in  the  altar-cloth  at  Camulos  is  actually 
there,  as  "  H.  H."  describes  it,  but  no  such  events  as 
she  conjured  up  to  account  for  the  rent  ever  trans- 
pired. It  is  equally  true  that  the  evictions  took 
place,  but  the  presence  of  her  heroine  and  hero  is  a 
part  of  the  fiction  of  the  tale.  So  also  the  most  tragic 
portion  of  the  book  has  its  fact  as  well  as  its  fictitious 
side.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  an  Indian  did  steal,  or 
remove,  while  in  a  half-crazy  or  "  locoed"  condition, 
a  horse  from  old  San  Jacinto.  He  was  followed  by 
its  owner  and  shot  down  at  his  own  home.  This 
murder  was  justified  by  the  judge  to  whom  the  mur- 
derer gave  himself  up,  on  the  plea  of  self-defense. 

The  facts  of  this  part  of  the  story  were  related  to 
Mrs.  Jackson  by  a  former  teacher  of  the  Saboba 
Indian  School,  Miss  Sheriff,  now  Mrs.  Fowler,  of  San 
Jacinto,  and  are  as  follows :  An  Indian  named  Juan 
Diego  was    married  to  a  Cahuilla  Indian  named 


O.VT.  Jam 

RAMONA  LOGO,   WIFE  OP  J  CAN   DIEOO,  KILLED  BY  SAM  TEM 
NEAR  CAHUILLA. 

Ramona  Lugo.  They  built  themselves  an  adobe 
house  in  a  quiet  and  secluded  nook  in  the  Cahuilla 
mountain,  an  offshoot  from  the  great  San  Jacinto 
range.  Juan  was  an  industrious  Indian  and  well 
thought  of  by  the  white  people  who  knew  him.  He 


had  quite  a  garden  and  planted  a  good  orchard  of 
peaches  and  plums  on  his  place.  Unfortunately  he 
was  troubled  with  the  fits  of  semi-insanity  which  the 
old  settlers  call  being  "  locoed,"  and  while  under  the 
influence  of  one  of  these  tits  of  mental  aberration,  he 
left  his  own  wearied  horse  in  a  corral  in  old  San 
Jacinto,  and  took  therefrom  the  horse  of  a  well-known 
teamster  named  Sam  Temple.  Few  white  people  who 
know  the  facts  accuse  Juan  Diego  of  any  thought  of 
stealing  Temple's  horse.  But  Temple,  when  he  saw 
his  horse  gone,  and  found  an  Indian's  pony  In  its 
place,  was  furious.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  iden- 
tifying the  pony,  and  none  whatever  in  following 
Juan  Diego  to  his  mountain  home.  He  has  stated 
what  occurred  there,  and  "  H.  H.,"  in  "Ramona," 
gives  "  Ramona's  "  version  of  what  trans- 
pired. The  reader,  as  in  all  cases  of 
disputed  evidence,  decides  for  himself 
which  is  the  true  version.  That 
Juan  Diego  was  killed  is  a  fact, 
and  that  Sam  Temple  killed  A 
him,  is  openly,  and  to  this  day, 
somewhat  boastingly  con- 
fessed, for  Temple  at  once 
rode  to  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace  at  San  Jacinto,  whose 
proper  name  was  Samuel  V. 
Tripp,  gave  himself  up,  was 
tried,  put  in  the  plea  of  self- 
defense  against  the  attack  of 
an  Indian  horse-thief,  was 
released,  and  to  this  day  is 
living  in  San  Jacinto,  glory- 
ing In  the  notoriety  "H.  H's" 
descriptions  of  his  actions 
of  long  ago  have  brought  him. 

After  the  murder  Ramona  did 
go  over  to  Cahuilla,  leaving  her 
dead  husband  where  he  fell,  to 
await  the  bringing  of  help.  The 
horrors  of  the  trail,  etc.,  are  a  part 
of  the  fiction  of  the  book,  for  Ramona 
knew  every  inch  of  the  way,  having 
traversed  it  again  and  again.  Her  sickness  on  her 
arrival  at  Cahuilla  is  a  fact,  and  also  that  "Aunt  Ri  " 
followed  her  to  the  village  and  nursed  her  back  to 
health.  That  she  took  "Felipe"  to  Cahuilla  and 
the  discovery  of  the  long-sought  Ramona  is,  of 
course,  the  purest  fiction  "Aunt  Ri  "  still  lives  in 
the  person  of  Mrs.  Jordan  at  old  San  Jacinto. 
But  she  is  not  the  illiterate  woman  the  story 
suggests.  "  H.  H."  wished  to  disguise  her 
in  some  manner,  and  this  was  the  method 
Mrs.  Jordan  and  the  author  agreed  upon  while 
the  story  was  being  written. 

The  other  day  I  saw  the  "  Ramona"— the 
real   Ramona— of  this  portion  of  the  story. 

She  still  lives  at  Cahuilla,  having  taken 
her  old  name,  Lugo.  Her  home  is  a  poor, 
wretched,  wooden  shanty,  looking  more  like  a 
large-sized,  dilapitated  dry-goods  box  than  a 
human  habitation.  It  is  not  far  from  the 
schoolhouse  and  church  in  the  Cahuilla  Valley. 
While  it  may  shock  many  of  the  preconceived 
notions  of  those  who  expect  this  Ramona  to 
fully  comport  with  the  ideal  Ramona  of 
"  H.  H's  "  novel,  it  is  only  truth  to  say  that 
neither  in  person,  face,  mentality,  or  morals  is 
Ramona  Lugo  the  being  we  have  learned  to 
love.  That  such  ideal  characters  are  found 
among  the  Indians,  twenty  years'  close  study 
and  observation  of  many  Indian  tribes  compels 
me  to  believe.  They  are  just  as  common  as 
are  the  ideal  characters  of  novelists  among  the 
white  race.  But,  alas,  the  Imogens,  and 
Evangelines,  and  Little  Dorritts,  and  David 
Copperfield's  Agneses,  and  Diana  Vernons, 
and  Lauras,  and  Beatrices,  and  Sir  Galahads 
are  not  everyday  characters  in  the  sphere  of 
action  of  most  white  people,  any  more  than  ideal 
Ramonas  are  so  numerous  as  to  be  plucked  from  every 
Indian  genealogical  bush. 

No,  alas!  The  real  Ramona  of  this  portion  of  the 
tale,  the  wife  of  Juan  Diego,  has  the  squat,  plump, 
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shapeless  body  of  a  well-fed,  but  coarse  and  vulgar: 
animal.  Her  face  expresses  neither  tine  feeling,  refine- 
ment,  culture  (not  even  a  rude  Indian  culture),  nor! 
morality.  It  is  a  heavy,  sensual,  cunning,  selfish  ; 
face,  and  prepares  one  for  the  knowledge  of  the  fact ; 
that  since  her  husband's  brutal  murder  she  has  given) 
birth  to  an  illegitimate  child,  whose  father  is  undoubt-l 
edly  a  degraded  specimen  of  a  white  man. 

In  one  regard  Ramona  is  essentially  civilized. 
When  white  people  go  to  see  her  on  any  special  fiesta 
occasion  at  Cahuilla,  she  closes  her  doors,  and  shades 
the  windows  on  the  inside  until  her  visitors  are  ready 
to  pay  so  much  per  head  for  a  view  of  her  unhand- 
some physiognomy  and  squat  person. 

Her  white-fathered  son  now  attends  the  govern- 
ment school  at  Cahuilla,  and  seems  a  more 
than  usually  bright  boy,  quick,  intelli- 
gent and  ready  with  his  books. 
Ramona  herself  spends  some  of  her 
time  in  basket-making,  an  art  in 
which  the  Cahuilla  women 
excel.  But  she  is  not  indus- 
trious, and  the  monotonous 
labor  is  so  wearisome  to  her 
that  she  does  as  little  of  it 
as  possible.  It  is  far  easier 
to  exhibit  herself  to  white 
people  at  twenty-five  cents 
per  head,  than  to  spend 
two  weeks  in  making  a 
basket  for  which  she  will 
receive  five  dollars.  Rut 
the  baskets  she  makes  are 
shapely  and  have  good 
designs  worked  upon  them. 
I  don't  know  but  that  many 
white  people,  living  in  the  same 
circumstances  and  under  such  hard 
conditions  as  Ramona  does  would 
appear  to  no  better  advantage  than 
she  does,  though  the  genius  of  a 
gifted  woman  has  made  her  the 
heroine  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  American  romances.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
romance  between  book  covers  should  always  be  borne 
out  by  fact.  And  the  facts  in  the  case  under  discus- 
sion need  not  detract  from  the  charm  of  the  story. 


In  England  a  candidate  who  is  ambitious  to  annex 
M.  P.  to  his  name  must  personally  canvass  the  dis- 
trict and  solicit  the  voters,  one  by  one,  to  cast  their 
ballots  for  him.  The  solicitation  is  often  "  sugar- 
coated,"  as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  a  London  journal. 
"  Madame,  may  I  kiss  these  beautiful  children  ?  I 
inquired  a  candidate  for  the  coming  election,  as  he 
leaned  over  the  front  gate.  "  Certainly,  sir;  there  is 
no  possible  objection."  "  They  are  lovely  darlings," 
said  the  would-be  M.  P.,  after  he  had  finished  the 
eleventh.  "And  may  I  bother  you  to  tell  your  estim- 
able husband  that  Richard  J.  Spouter,  parliamentary 
candidate  for  this  division,  called  upon  him  this  even- 
ing ?  "  "  Excuse  ine,  sir,"  said  the  lady;  "  I  have  no 
husband."  "  But  these  children,  madame — you  surely 
are  not  a  widow?"  "  I  feared  you  were  mistaken, 
sir,  when  you  first  came  up.  These  are  not  my  chil- 
dren.   This  is  an  orphan  asylum." 
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Brignoli,  the  tenor,  once  agreed  to  sing  a  solo  at 
St.  Agnes'  Church,  New  York  City.  He  came  in  late, 
and  after  divesting  himself  of  many  coverings,  tum- 
bling over  music  racks,  and  exasperating  the  choir  by 
trying  his  voice,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  ready.  By  this  time,  however,  the  sermon  had 
commenced;  but  Brignoli,  unabashed,  leaned  over  the 
choir  railings  and  tried  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
preacher  by  shaking  his  head  and  gesticulating  with 
his  hands.  At  last  he  called  out  in  a  voice  which  was 
audible  for  some  distance:  "  Me  ready  for  ze  sing! 
Stoppa  ze  preach  !  Stoppa  ze  preach  !  "  And  the 
preacher  actually  cut  the  sermon  short  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  impatient  tenor,  whose  voice  now 
rang  out  with  such  fervor  as  to  thrill  the  worshipers 
and  justify  the  sacrifice. 


ALTITUDES   IN  OREGON  AND  WASHINGTON. 


F.  F.  VICTOR. 

HE  earliest  roads  into  Western 
Oregon  were  all  surveyed  by  the 
hardy  pioneers  who  knew  very 
little  of  scientific  engineering.  With 
a  bravery  and  perseverance  almost 
heroic,  they  struggled  with  and 
overcame  the  obstacles  that  met 
them  on  the  last  portion  of  a  long 
and  exhausting  overland  journey. 
The  location  of  a  road  from  Dalles 
to  Oregon 
City  nearly 
cost  two 
brave  men 
their  lives,  but  they  secured 
their  object.  Good  roads  now 
exist  over  the  mountains. 

There  is  no  dry  season  on 
the  summit  ot  the  Cascade 
Range;  hence  trees  that  belong 
to  the  Coast  region  reappear 
above  the  region  ot  firs,  such 
as  the  black  spruce,  which,  fed 
by  the  sea  fogs  that  drift  over 
from  the  ocean,  and  are  caught 
in  the  mountain-tops,  grow 
abundantly.  Pines,  larches, 
dwarf-junipers,  and  occasional 
cedars  also  flourish  at  a  height 
of  over  five  thousand  feet. 
Looking  at  the  mountains  from 
the  valley  of  Western  Oregon, 
we  see  no  bare  peaks  until  we 
come  to  the  snow  line.  The 
numerous  snow  peaks  seem  to 
shoot  up  out  of  evergreen 
forests;  the  more  so  as  all  the 
^now-capped  mountains  rise 
from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
range. 

The  ascent  of  the  snow  peaks 
from  the  western  side  is  neces- 
sarily attended  with  much  diffi- 
culty, except  in  the  case  of 
Mount  Hood.  In  clear  weather 
the  panorama  which  can  be 
enjoyed  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  Hood  is  worth  a  journey 
across  the  continent  to  behold. 

Mount  St.  Helen,  though  in 
Washington,  is  reckoned 
among  the  Oregon  mountains, 
because  it  is  visible  not  only 
from  the  Columbia  River  but 
from  the  heart  of  the  Wallamet 
Valley.  Not  so  high  as  Mount 
Hood,  it  is  lemarkable  for  the 
symmetry  of  its  rounded  dome. 
It  h  is  been  frequently  known, 
since  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  to  throw  out  steam 
and  ashes,  scattering  the  latter 
for  a  hundred  miles,  and  obscuring  the  daylight  (on 
one  occasion)  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  burn  candles. 

Mount  Adams,  almost  directly  east  of  Mount 
St.  Helen,  and  visible  from  the  Wallamet  Valley,  like 
the  Oregon  snow-peaks,  rises  from  the  eastern  side  of 
the  range.  It  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  of  the 
snow  mountains  in  appearance,  although  not  one  of 
the  highest. 

From  the  Columbia  and  Wallamet  Rivers  one  gets 
a  glimpse  of  Mount  Rainier,  the  grandest  peak  of  the 
Cascade  Range,  14.444  feet  high.  Seen  at  this  dis- 
tance, and  obstructed  by  St.  Helen,  no  proper  idea  of 
its  magnificence  can  be  obtained.  It  is  only  when  the 
divide  which  separates  the  Cowlitz  River  from  the 
Puget  Sound  country  has  been  passed  that  its  beauti- 
ful proportions  can  be  estimated.  From  the  prairies 
south  of  the  Sound  it  seems  to  have  a  triple  summit, 
this  appearance  being  caused  by  the  wearing  away  of 
the  mountain  about  its  craters,  two  in  number.  That 


it  is  an  immense  upheaval  is  evident  from 
the  breadth  of  its  base,  which  is  twenty-five 
or  thirty  miles,  and  has  an  imposing  effect. 
Above  the  region  of  forest  are  beautiful  green 
meadows,  spangled  with  flowers  of  the  most  brilliant 
dyes,  dotted  over  with  small  groves  of  balsam-fir. 
In  the  depression  between  these  green  ridges,  snow 
lies,  making  a  charming  contrast  with  their  emerald 
brightness,  and  above  them  towers  the  broken,  icy 
pinnacles  of  Rainier.  From  its  summit  may  be  seen 
the  glaciers  filling  its  gorges,  crossed  again  and  again 
by  deep  crevasses. 

Mount  Baker  is  another  lofty  snow-peak  of  Wash- 
ington, though  so  far  north 
as  to  be  seen  only  from 
the  Sound  or  the  Straits 
of  Juan  de  Fuca.  More 
active  as  a  volcano  than 
the  other  peaks,  it  has  suf- 
fered loss  of  height  and 
change  of  form  consequent 
on  the  falling  in  of  the 
walls  of  its  crater. 

About  centrally  located, 
with  regard  to  the  Oregon 
division  of  the  Cascade 
Range,  is  a  group  of  snow- 
peaks  called  the  Three 
Sisters.  Though  perfectly 
distinct  peaks,  they  are 
connected  near  their  base 
by  lesser  intervening  eleva- 
tions. Accustomed  as  we 
have  become  to  mountains, 
the  Three  Sisters  force  from 
us  the  profoundest  expres- 
sions of    admiration  and 


of  the  Coast  Mountains.  Along  the  crests  of  the 
mountains  are  frequent  lakes,  some  of  which  occupy 
old  burnt-out  craters;  others  may  have  been  formed 
by  the  damming  up  of  lava  overflows ;  others  by  a 
change  in  the  elevation  of  certain  districts,  leaving 
depressions  to  be  filled  by  the  melting  of  snows,  or 
by  mountain  springs  and  streams.  These  lakes  gener- 
ally occur  where  signs  of  recent  volcanic  action  in  the 
neighborhood  are  most  numerous. 

Pumice,  cinders,  scoria  and  volcanic  glass,  with 
other  evidences  of  eruption,  abound  all  along  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Cascade  Range,  and  extend  some 
distance  through  the  central  portion  of  Eastern  Oregon. 
The  traveler  and  scientific  man  must  ever  be  amply 
repaid  for  the  labor  of  exploring  the  region  east  of 
the  mountains,  by  the  great  and  varied  wonders  which 
meet  him  at  almost  any  step  of  his  journey. 

This  region,  so  picturesque,  and  withal  so  favored 
by  nature  should,  aside  from  the  interest  it  has  for  the 
traveler  seeking  the  beautiful  and  grand  in  nature, 
aitract  many  who  will  see  its  many  advantages  and  be 
quick  to  grasp  the  oppottunities  they  afford. 

It  does  not  prejudice  a  locality,  either,  that  it  is  of 
volcanic  formation  ;  for  wherever  the  soil  has  had 
time  to  form  it  is  sure  to  be  of  that  warm  and  fertile 
nature  that  produces  everything  in  abundance,  and 
quickly.  Probably  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cascades 
will  sometime  be  celebrated  for  their  grapes  and 
peaches,  as  now  the  foothills  of  the  Sierras  are.  In 
both  instances  the  soil  and  climate  are  identical. 


A  SOUTHERN  INDUSTRY. 

"  Oh  yes,  you  Nawthun  fellahs  are  right  smart  in 
some  ways,"  the  passenger  agent  of  the  Southern  road 
admitted,  condescendingly,  "but  when  it  comes  to 
creatin'  local  business,  you  ain't  in  it  with  us  down 
South.  Just  take  my  road.  For 
instance,  we  keep  a  pack  0'  dogs 
that  bring  in  a  clean  ten  thousand 
a  year  that  we  wouldn't  get  without 
'em." 

"Dogs!  What  kind  o'dogs?" 
the  representative  of  the  Northern 
road  asked,  his  face  expressing  the 
interest  he  felt. 

"  Niggah  dogs,  of  course,"  the 
Southerner  replied.  "You  see, 
whenever  the  folks  anywhere  along 
the  road  get  right  hot  to  catch  a 
niggah  for  a  lynchin'  bee  we  lend 
'em  our  dogs,  an'  when  they  get 
the  niggah  run  down,  we  send  out 
a  lynchin'  special  to 
carry  people 

;;<r  from 
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delight.  So  lofty,  so  symmetrical,  so  beauti- 
fully grouped !  At  their  foot  stands  a  single 
needle  of  basalt  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  in 
its  grim,  black  hardness  looking  like  a  sentinel  guard- 
ing the  Olympian  heights  above.  The  view  from 
the  peak  of  the  northern  Sister  is  one  long  to  be 
remembered.  To  the  north  of  us  stretches  the  Cas- 
cade Range,  with  its  wilderness  of  mountains,  from 
6000  to  8000  feet  high.  To  the  south  the  same  wilder- 
ness of  mountains  is  seen,  with  Diamond  Peak, 
South  Peak,  Mount  Pitt,  and,  far  distant,  one  which 
we  fancy  may  be  Shasta. 

To  the  east  spread  away  immense  plains,  with  their 
river  courses  marked  as  on  a  map,  and  bounded  by 
the  Blue  Mountains.  Just  below  is  the  Des  Chutes, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  it  the  extinct  crater  of  a 
volcano.  Turning  toward  the  West  we  behold  the 
lonely  Wallamet  Valley,  with  its  numerous  small 
rivers,  its  hills  and  plains,  and  beyond  it  the  blue  wall 
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along 
the  road 
to  see  the 
show.  One  train 
we  ran  a  little 
over  a  month  ago  netted  us  an  even  three  thousand, 
and  besides  that,  the  conductor  was  wearin'  a  new 
diamond  stud  the  next  mornin'.  No,  you  fellahs 
can't  match  us  when  it  comes  to  hustlin'  home 
business." 


There  is  no  part  of  the  world  which  has  such  a  black 
record  for  wrecks  as  the  narrow  Black  Sea.  The  num- 
ber in  some  years  has  averaged  more  than  one  a  day, 
the  greatest  number  of  wrecks  in  one  year  being  425. 
and  the  smallest  134.  About  50  per  cent  ol  these  ves- 
sels became  total  wrecks,  all  the  crews  being  lost. 


HE  had  always  seemed  to  me 
the  most  unimpressionable 
of  women,  so  it  was  some- 
thing of  a  surprise  to  me 
when  I  learned  what  no  one 
would  even  have  suspected — 
that  she  was  in  love,  and  with 
another  man  than  her  husband. 
These  people  of  whom  I  write 
lived,  moved,  and  had  their  being 
high  plane.  They  do  still,  for  the  matter  of 
There  was  no  intrigue  and  this  is  not  a  risque 
;  therefore,  pass  it  by  if  you  expect  aught  more 
than  the  tale,  briefly  told,  of  a  man  and  woman  into 
whose  lives — which  were  not  much  out  of  the  com- 
mon—a bit  of  romance  crept  with  its  brightening, 
illusive  influence,  and 
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then  crept  out  again,  as 
such  things  will.  And 
more's  the  pity,  say  1! 

When  I  first  knew 
her  she  was  scarcely 
out  of  her  teens,  wedded 

after  a  fashion  which  still  prevails— the  conventional 
fashion  which  demands  that  a  girl  shall  take  for 
husband  the  man  whom  her  parents  have  chosen  for 
her,  albeit  he  is  older  by  far  too  many  years  than  she, 
and  she  has  never  loved  him  with  the  spontaneous 
affection  which  youth  is  so  ready  to  lavish  upon  the 
object  of  its  worship.  In  this  particular  case  it  was 
the  earnest  desire  of  her  parents  that  she  be  "  safely  " 
settled  down  In  a  comfortable  home.  Their  wishes 
were  gratified.  When  they  departed  life,  these  good 
people,  it  was  with  the  comforting  thought  that  Bessie 
was  well  provided  for. 

And  Bessie  herself  ?  She  was  calmly  contented— 
until  she  met  the  Other  One. 

Like  herself,  he  was  eligible  to  the  best  of  the  city's 
society  circles.  Also  like  herself,  he  was  married. 
Their  ages  differed  but  slightly.  On  many  points 
they  found  themselves  congenial,  and  from  a  merely 
intellectual  sympathy  a  warmer  sentiment  gradually 
sprang  to  activity  in  the  hearts  of  each. 

His  wife  had  been  a  beautiful  girl  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  New  York  and  brought  here  for  her  health, 
which  for  a  time  had  improved,  then  quite  deserted 
her,  leaving  her  an  invalid  in  their  pretty  home  over- 
looking the  Presidio.  Neither  of  these  young  couples 
had  been  blessed  by  the  possession  of  children. 

A  year,  then  two,  and  three  slipped  by.  The 
friendship  by  this  time  had  ripened  into  love,  or  its 
counterfeit.  At  any  rate,  though  no  word  of  actual 
love  passed  between  these  two,  each  felt  In  silence 
that  they  were  the  victims  of  a  cruel  fate ;  that  they 
might  have  been  supremely  happy  together  had  not 
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destiny  cheated  them  of  their  blessings.  Thus  they 
regarded  themselves  as  martyrs,  and  the  love  that 
they  had  for  each  other,  or  rather  should  1  say  the  senti- 
ment they  thought  was  love  ?— became  the  ever-alluring 
mirage  of  their  existence,  an  intangible,  romantically 
beautiful  picture,  the  embodiment  of  the  might-have 
-been. 

Then,  as  though  to  prove  to  them  the  fallacy  of  all 
things  mortal,  and  the  real  texture  that  composed  the 


fabrication  of  an  ideal  dream,  fate  took  matters  into 
its  own  hands,  and  the  unexpected  happened,  as  it 
usually  does. 

Within  a  month,  two  strange  events  took  place. 
Bessie's  good,  faithful,  prosaic,  elderly  husband  was 
killed  on  the  street  by  a  runaway  team,  and  the  wife 
of  the  Other  One  winged  her  way  (Jet  us  hope)  to  a 
better  world. 

The  suddenness  of  the  shock  stunned  into  respectful 
grief  each  of  those  most  vitally  interested,  and  for 
some  time  neither  gave  the  other  more  than  passing 
thought.  But  it  was  only  for  a  time.  He  wrote  to 
Bessie  and  she  replied.  Each  in  the  moment  of 
writing  felt  that  the  semblance  of  mourning  was  a 
mockery,  and  the  self-analysis  brought  with  it  the 
inevitable  sting  of  conscience  that  it  should  be  so. 

The  letters,  though, 
were  brief  and  studi- 
ously formal,  and  all 
the  world  might  have 
read  them  without  find- 
ing that  indefinable 
something  between  the 
lines  which  is  the  very  fragrance  of  love's  flower,  breath- 
ing as  it  were  through  conventionality's  prison  bars 
Then  an  odd  feeling  of  reserve  came  over  the 
widow.  She  resolved  to  travel,  fearing  that  if  she 
stayed  at  home  and  received  him  as  a  caller,  many 
unkind  things  might  be  said.  She  remained  in  the 
East  and  Europe  for  a  year. 

When  they  met,  for  of  course  he  called  upon  her  as 
soon  as  she  returned,  the  absence  had  made  their 
hearts  even  fonder,  though  no  correspondence  had 
passed  between  them.  It  was  in  that  first  interview 
that  he  asked  her  to  marry  him  and  she  consented. 

The  mirage  seemed  very  near.  The  dream  of  their 
lives  was  about  to  come  true. 

Three  months  later  they  were  quietly  united  at  the 
bride's  home,  in  the  presence  of  a  few  intimate 
friends. 

Human  nature  is  a  strangely  complicated  enigma. 
It  seems  an  odd  thing  to  say,  but  scarcely  had  the 
vows  they  longed  to  utter  been  spoken,  than  each  felt  a 
singular  sensation  of  repulsion,  if  such  a  word  really 
expresses  the  revulsion  of  sentiment  that  by  an 
inexplicable  coincidence  swept  over  them  at  the  same 
moment.  It  was  as  though  they  had  been  accused  by 
ghostly  witnesses  of  wishing  for  this  very  denouement, 
and  yet  theirs  had  been  a  friendship  as  pure  as 
one  could  find,  as  free  from  expressed  feeling.  Each 
at  that  instant  realized  how  true  it  was  that  they  had 
in  their  heart  of  hearts  wished  it.  To  natures  so 
keenly  sensitive,  so  bound  by  the  inexorable  laws 
writ  down  for  men  and  women  to  follow — yea,  though 
they  strangle  affection  in  the  following — the  curtain  of 

the  present  descended 
upon  a  dumb  tragedy. 
Remorse  and  love  had 
a  death-struggle  in  each 
breast.  And  love  died 
on  the  very  altar  of 
marriage. 

Neither  would  have 
confessed   this  much, 
but  each  knew  it  by  the 
subtle    sense  which 
divines  everything  that 
men  and  women  would 
hide  from  each  other. 
Each  was  haunted  by 
memories  of  the  past, 
and  reproachful  eyes 
gazed  on  them,  accord- 
ing to  their  fancy,  from 
the  grave.    Life  grew 
dull  and  chill — as  when  the  opening  of  a  door  on  a 
winter  night  admits  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  that  ex- 
tinguishes the  candle  and  leaves  the  room  in  darkness. 
The  mirage  lay  in  all  its  deceptive  beauty  at  their 
feet.    Alas,  the  mockery  of  it ! 

But  little  remains  to  be  told.  They  are  living  out 
their  lives  in  a  well-ordered,  peaceable  way,  and  in  a 
charming  home.  Yet  they  are  not  happy.  Each  is 
disappointed  in  the  other,  yet  knows  not  why. 


Each  is  tormented  by  the  self-accusation  that  in  the 
past  they  were  disloyal  in  thought,  and  that  this  is 
their  atonement.  Each  is  dutiful,  faithful,  kind  to 
the  other,  but  always  and  forever  there  is  something 

lacking. 

It  is  the  love  that  they  have  missed.    Ashes  of 

roses ! 

Is  it  not  well,  after  all,  that  faith  so  often  denies 
us  what  we  ask  ?   How  much  happier  would  Bessie 
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have  been  had  fate  always  kept  her  the  distantly 
worshiped  idol  of  the  Other  One  ! 


Edward  Everett  Hale,  in  his  book,  "James  Russell 
Lowell  and  His  Friends,"  tells  the  following  story  of 
Horace  Greeley  and  Sidney  Howard  Gay,  editor  in  the 
forties  of  The  A  nit-  Slavery  Standard,  and  later  managing 
editor  of  the  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"  With  the  news  of  the  murder  of  Lincoln,  there 
came  to  New  York  every  other  terrible  message.  The 
office  of  The  Tribune  of  course,  received  echoes  from  ail 
the  despatches  which  showed  the  alarm  at  Washington. 
In  the  midst  of  the  anxieties  of  such  hours  to  Mr.  Gay, 
the  acting  editor  of  that  paper,  there  entered  the  fore- 
man of  the  typesetting  room.  He  brought  with  him 
the  proof  of  Mr.  Greeley's  leading  article,  as  he  had 
left  it  before  leaving  the  city  for  the  day.  It  was  a 
brutal,  bitter,  sarcastic,  personal  attack  on  President 
Lincoln— the  man  who,  when  Gay  read  the  article,  was 
dying  in  Washington. 

"  Gay  read  the  article  and  bade  the  foreman  tie  up  the 
the  type,  lock  the  article  in  his  private  cupboard,  and  tell 
no  one.  When  Gay  arrived  on  the  next  day  at  the  office 
he  was  met  with  the  news  that  'the  old  man'  wanted 
him  and  was  very  angry.     Gay  waited  upon  Greeley. 

"  'Are  you  there,  Mr.  Gay  ?  I  have  been  looking  for 
you.  They  tell  me  that  you  ordered  my  leader  out  of 
this  morning's  paper.  Is  it  your  paper  or  mine?  I 
should  like  to  know  if  I  can  not  print  what  I  choose  in 
my  own  newspaper!'    This  in  a  great  rage. 

"  '  The  paper  is  yours,  Mr.  Greeley.  The  article  is  in 
type  upstairs,  and  you  can  use  it  when  you  choose. 
Only  this,  Mr.  Greely.  I  know  New  York,  and  I  hope 
and  believe,  before  God,  that  there  is  so  much  virtue 
in  New  York  that  if  I  had  let  that  article  go  into  this 
morning's  paper  there  would  not  be  one  brick  upon 
another  in  The  Tribune  (fact  now.  Certainly  I  should 
be  sorry  if  there  were.' 

"  Mr.  Greeley  was  cowed.  He  said  not  a  word,  nor 
ever  alluded  to  the  subject  again.  I  suppose  the  type 
is  locked  up  in  the  cupboard  of  The  Tiibune  office  at 
this  hour.  It  was  bv  this  sort  of  service  that  Mr. 
Gay  earned  Mr.  Wilson's  praise  that  'he  kept  Mr. 
Greeley  up  to  the  war.'  " 
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HINTS  TO  THE  CHINATOWN  TOURIST. 

J.  M.  S. 

BSERVANT  visitors  to  the 
Chinese  quarter  in  San  Fran- 
cisco will  see  objects  of  more 
than  passing  interest,  if  they 
diverge  from  the  "main 
4  "l"c-'v  J»  v  traveled  roads,"  or,  rather, 
S|  Jc       tne  usual  routine  prescribed 

V^k.  ^    tor  tourists.     Those  who 

want  to  see  Europe  in  its 
native  simplicity  give  the  "personally  conducted" 
tours  a  wide  berth.  The  Chinese  are  shrewd  inter- 
preters of  human  nature,  and  while  they  resent  the 
abrupt  intrusion  of  the  "  slumming "  sightseer,  they 
are  more  obliging  when  the  visitor  manifests  courtesy, 
good  feeling,  and  at  least  a  little  dignity,  for  the 
Chinese  are  believers  in  formality. 

If  the  visitor  extends  any  courtesy  to  the  proprietor 
of  a  store  upon  entering,  he  is  not  immediately  asked, 
"  What  you  want?"  but  is  first  offered  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  then  invited  to  examine  the  articles  in  the 
store  and  "see  what  you  like  to  buy."  He  has 
noticed  the  Chinese  characters  over  the  door.  This  is 
the  name  of  the  store.  It  may  be  the  "  Place  of 
Cheap  Goods,"  ' '  The  Store  for  Everybody,"  or ' '  The 
Good  Fortune."  Every  place  of  business  has  a  name, 
and  some  of  these  are  far-reaching  in  their  literary 
scope.  There  are  mottoes  on  the  walls  appealing  to 
the  purchaser's  eye  and  pocket  on  the  style  of  our 
catch-line  advertisements,  such  as  "Good  Luck 
To-day;  Goods  are  Cheap;"  and  instead  of  "No 
Trouble  to  Show  Goods,"  thev  advertise,  "The 
Pru  Jent  Select  Wisely."  The  visitor  is  admonished  to 
"Buy  To-day;  Prices  may  be  Higher  To-morrow." 
This  of  course  has  no  effect  on  the  Ciucasian  visitor, 
but  he  may  notice  that  the  Chinese  visitor  pays  atten- 
tion to  these  advertisements,  and  they  are,  perhaps,  as 
effective  as  the  "displays"  on  the  dummies  in  the 
white  man's  stores. 

A  Chinaman  is  seen  sitting  at  a  window,  his  brow 
furrowed  in  thought,  with  a  reed  in  his  hand,  marking 
block  characters  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  ever-present 
cup  of  tea  is  at  his  right  hand,  and  he  drinks  freely, 
not  for  inspiration,  but  from  force  of  habit  and  because 
it  is  the  national  drink.  He  is  writing  a  letter,  per- 
haps to  his  parents  at  home,  telling  them  how  easy  it 
is  to  get  money  here  ;  or,  perhaps,  it  is  a  disputation 
on  the  doctrines  of  Confucius  which  he  intends  sub- 
mitting to  his  friends  for  discussion.  The  sheet  of 
paper  is  about  seven  inches  in  length  by  five  inches 
wide.  This  is  "  letter  size."  The  paper  is  either 
white  with  red  lines,  or  red  with  black  lines,  or  plain 
red;  "  unruled,"  as  we  style  it.  The  lines  are  ver- 
tical, and  he  writes  from  right  to  left.  To  send  a 
letter  on  plain  white  paper  is  not  only  discourteous, 
but  considered  as  sending  bad  luck  to  the  receiver 
of  the  letter.  The  letter  is  folded  in  widths  of  three 
inches,  and  if  the  writer  thinks  he  has  not  said 
enough,  he  pastes  another  sheet  over  the  last  width, 
and  so  continues  to  the  end.  So  there  is  only  one 
page  in  a  Chinese  letter,  though  it  may  be  yards  long. 
The  Chinese  do  not  waste  ink  on  love-letters.  There 
is  no  courting,  by  letter,  or  orally.  The  courting  is 
done  after  marriage. 

Chinatown  has  the  one  advantage  of  not  being 
disfigured  with  posters  of  brazen  actresses  and  dough- 
faced  stage  heroes.  A  small  bill  in  the  theater  building 
gives  the  names  of  the  coming  attractions  and  the 
names  and  stage  records  of  the  actors.  As  a  rule, 
tourists  are  charged  fifty  cents  admission,  no  matter  at 
what  hour  they  may  enter.  After  'he  show  has  begun 
the  price  decreases  each  hour,  but  the  ticket-seller  does 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  explain  this  to  the  Caucasian 
sightseer. 

The  several  missionary  schools  are  an  interesting 
study.  The  students  are  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  from 
children  of  four  years  of  age  to  men  of  forty.  Some 
of  the  men  are  married,  and  go  to  school  with  their 
children,  and  are  in  the  same  class.  At  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning  the  children  are  seen  slowly  ambling 
towards  the  school-room,  carrying  a  few  well-thumbed 
books,  a  lunch-basket,  and  a  pot  of  tea.    They  are 


taught  in  the  Chinese  Lnguage,  by  a  Chinese  mis- 
sionary, in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  they  are 
instructed  in  English  by  one  of  our  Church  Mission 
teachers.  The  Chinese  custom  is  to  turn  the  back  to 
the  teacher  when  the  pupil  is  reciting  his  lesson,  but 
our  teachers  insist  upon  a  front  face.  They  find  it 
difficult,  however,  to  break  the  older  pupils  of  the 
habit  of  "studying  out  loud."  Chinese  teachers 
require  that  when  the  pupil  is  studying  he  shall  con- 
tinually repeat  the  words  in  a  loud  and  audible  voice. 
A  Caucasian  stumbling  into  a  Chinese  school-room 
in  action  would  conclude  that  he  had  found  an  insane 
asylum.  But  there  is  method  in  this  system  of  teaching. 
The  object  is  to  train  the  pupil's  voice  in  pronunci- 
ation and  inflection,  for  much  of  the  Chinese  language 
is  spoken  and  not  written.  A  word  means  one  thing 
when  written,  and  may  have  an  opposite  significance 
when  spoken  with  specified  inflections.  Besides,  when 
the  pupil  "  studies  out  loud  "  the  teacher  knows  that 
he  is  paying  attention  to  his  work.  These  schools, 
however,  are  not  on  the  visitor's  list. 


CI.OSK  I'KIKNDS. 


A  pawn-broker's  shop  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
quarter.  It  is  known  by  the  generic  name  of  "Wo 
Art,"  signifying  "  benevolence,"  but  is  a  misnomer, 
considering  the  high-tariff  interest  charged.  The  usual 
charge  for  small  loans  is  ten  per  cent  a  week.  The 
pawn-broker  disregards  the  law  regulating  charges 
with  about  the  same  indifference  shown  by  the  Cau- 
casian Shylock.  A  Chinaman  will  pawn  his  personal 
effects  in  order  to  visit  the  theater,  smoke  opium,  or 
buy  a  revolver  when  a  "war"  has  been  declared 
between  the  rival  factions.  The  opium  pipe  and 
revolver  are  the  last  things  that  he  will  pawn  when 
he  is  broke.  He  wants  to  keep  the  revolver  always 
within  reach  in  view  of  a  possible  war,  evidently 
believing  that  when  everyone  is  armed  no  one  wants  to 


fight.  His  silk  coat  first  comes  off,  and  next  his  pipe 
goes  to  the  pawn-broker.  Deprived  of  these  he  is 
regarded  as  indeed  poverty-stricken  and  unfortunate. 

The  broker  sits  at  a  desk  in  front  of  a  latticed 
window,  about  seven  feet  from  the  flooring.  1  he  cus- 
tomer, if  a  short  man,  finds  it  difficult  to  hand  up  his 
bundle.  This  is  with  a  view  of  preventing  outsiders 
from  seeing  what  is  in  the  shop  and  thereby  not 
exciting  their  temptation  to  break  in  and  steal.  The 
broker  is  a  keen  judge  of  distressed  humanity,  and  at 
once  dictates  the  amount  he  will  advance,  and  charges 
according  to  the  looks  of  the  distressed  applicant.  He 
issues  a  red  ticket  about  five  inches  in  length  and  three 
inches  wide.  At  the  top  is  written  the  name  of  the 
shop  and  street-number.  On  the  left  side  of  the 
ticket  are  vertical  lines  giving  the  date,  the  year  of 
the  reign  of  the  present  Chinese  ruler,  the  limited 
tin  e  in  which  the  article  must  be  redeemed,  and  the 
saving  clause  which  re.ids  that  the  broker  is  not 
responsible  for  loss  by  fire,  earthquakes,  or  robbery. 
In  the  blank  space  is  written  the  borrower's  name, 
the  amount  loaned,  and  a 
description  of  the  property. 
A  pawn-broker's  shop  is  an 
interesting  study,  and  pos- 
sesses many  curious  articles 
which  are  bought  by  curio- 
hunters,  when  forfeited  to 
the  "benevolent"  Shylock. 

The  Chinese  curio-hunter 
confines  his  researches  to 
those  peculiar  to  his  own 
country,  and  is  a  good  judge. 
There  are  frauds  who  manu- 
facture curios  for  the  Cau- 
casian trade,  just  as  there 
are  in  Europe,  who  sell 
daubs  as  wotks  of  the  old 
masters.  The  Chinese  taste 
runs  largely  to  war-relics  of 
ancient  dynasties,  and  also 
those  of  pirates.  Ancient 
musical  instruments  bring 
good  prices  among  the  more 
cultivated.  The  capture  of 
an  out-of-date  coin  is  a  very 
lucky  find  of  the  curio- 
hunter.  A  number  of  the 
more  wealthy  Chinese  have 
valuable  collections  —  from 
a  curio-collector's  stand- 
point. 

An  interesting  curio,  not 
collectable,  is  the  Chinese 
"man  of  peaceand  dignity," 
with  long  finger-nails.  In 
common  with  other  great 
men,  he  is  rarely  seen  in 
public,  but  is  found  in  the 
back  room  of  a  drug  store 
writing  fifty-cent  prescrip- 
tions for  patients.  Long 
nails  are  worn  as  a  badge 
of  "dignity  and  peace," 
and  are  also  affected  by 
artists,  and  those  who  think 
they  are  poets.  The  nails 
are  cultivated  on  the  left 
hand,  and  some  of  the  most 
pronounced  quacks  grow  them  on  all  fingers.  The 
nails  are  from  two  to  five  inches  long,  and  are  pared 
to  a  point.  This,  however,  is  not  done  in  public.  At 
night  a  close-fitting  glove  is  worn  over  each  finger  so 
as  to  guard  against  the  breaking  of  the  talons  during 
the  wild  opium  dreams  of  the  wearer.  The  long  nail 
is  to  the  Chinese  what  long  hair  is  to  the  Caucasian 
quack  or  the  poet. 

The  visitor  may  wonder  why  the  Chinese  walk  the 
streets  in  single  file.  It  is  not  considered  good  form 
for  one  of  an  inferior  rank  to  precede  the  superior,  or 
walk  by  his  side.  Everyone  has  his  status  defined  in 
commercial  or  social  life  and  the  aged  precede  the 
younger.  Among  the  laborers  there  is  more  equality. 
The  Chinese  are  remarkable  sticklers  for  etiquette. 
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THE  SOUL  OF  SAMUEL  BAOLEY. 

OWEN  WALLACE. 

AMUEL  BAGLEY,  merchant,  was 
seated  In  the  dining-room  of  his 
club.    As  usual,  he  dined  alone. 
Bagley  was  not  a  bad  fellow 
at  heart.   From  the  beginning 
he  had  practiced  the  adage, 
"Take  care  of  the  dimes 
and  the  dollars  will  take  care 
of  themselves."    His  bank  ac- 
count bore  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  the  adage,  but  Bagley,  from  force 
of  habit,  continued  taking  care  of  the  dimes. 

He  was  fifty  years  old,  a'one,  with  a  considerable 
fortune,  but  with  no  idea  what  he  should  do  with  it. 
In  one  pocket  of  his  white  vest  reposed  a  crisp  twenty- 
dollar  note,  carried  "in  case  of  emergency."  The 
emergency  seldom  arose.  In  the  other  vest-pocket 
were  sundry  small  pieces  of  silver  destined  as  tips 
for  the  club  attendants. 

Bagley  was  the  sole  occupant  of  the  dining-room. 
He  could  hear  the  i ingle  of  sleigh-bells,  the  hum  of 
voices  in  the  street  below,  and  he  was  suddenly  over- 
come by  a  sense  of  loneliness. 

"You  may  bring  a  bottle  of  wine  with  the  dinner, 
William,"  he  said  to  the  waiter,  ["hen  he  leaned  his 
head  wearily  on  his  hand  and  closed  his  eyes  for  a 
moment.  When  he  opened  them  he  found  he  was  no 
longer  alone. 

At  the  table,  facing  him,  stood  a  strange,  weird 
little  personage,  regarding  him  fixedly.  Bagley's  one 
expression  in  moments  of  surprise,  joy,  or  chagrin, 
was  "  Bless  my  soul  ! "     He  gave  vent  to  it. 

"Thanks!"  replied  the  stranger.  "That's  my 
name— Soul.  But  you  must  pardon  me  if  I  seem  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  your  expression.  You've  been 
saying  '  Bless  my  soul  ! '  on  and  off  for  the  last  forty 
years.  At  the  same  time  you  have  showed  me  but 
scant  consideration.  Besides,  blessings  are  cheap. 
Have  you  lost  anything?"  as  Bagley  clutched  at  his 
forehead  and  glared  about  the  room  with  frightened  eyes. 

"No,"  gasped  Bagley,  "that  is,  I  believe  not. 
Won't  you  be  seated  ?  "  he  added  timidly. 

"Thank  you,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  I  prefer  to 
stand  up  and  grow  a  bit.  The  fact  is,  Bagley,  you've 
cramped  me  outrageously  and  I'm  away  under  size." 

Bagley  now  saw  that  the  queer  thing  was  standing 
on  the  chair.  He  wondered  distinctly  if  there  were  a 
high  chair  in  the  house.  It  seemed  improbable.  He 
doubted  the  propriety  of  offering  it  even  if  there  were. 
His  visitor  might  take  it  as  a  reflection  on  his  dimin- 
utive proportions,  for  which  he,  Bagley,  began  to 
feel  vaguely  responsible. 

"  Yes,  Bagley,"  continued  the  Soul,  "  you've 
squeezed  me  till  I  could  hardly  speak  above  a  whisper, 
and  then  you  say  '  Bless  my  soul ! '  like  the  very  hypo- 
crite that  you  are.  But  it's  a  long  lane  that  has  no 
turning,  Bagley.  Pride  may  climb  high,  but  its  fall 
will  be  the  greater!    The  worm  will  " 

"  Stop  !  "  shouted  Bagley  excitedly.  "  1  refuse  to 
be  bullied  in  this  manner.  Who  are  you  and  what  do 
you  want  ? " 

"  Be  careful,  Bagley,"  replied  the  Soul,  "or  you 
may  find  yourself  minus  something  that  even  money 
can't  purchase.  Then  what  will  become  of  you  when 
you  die  ? " 

Bagley's  teeth  were  chattering.    "Tell  me  what 

you  want,"  he  cried,  "and  be  brief  1  1  have 

an  engagement." 

"  You  will  kindly  pass  your  engagement,  Bagley," 
said  the  Soul,  sweetly,  "as  I  have  much  to  say  to 
you.  I  have  determined  to  be  in  future  the  ruler  and 
not  the  ruled ;  the  master  and  not  the  slave.  I 
have  borne  a  great  deal  from  you,  Bagley,  but  your 
contemptible  act  of  to-day  is  the  last  straw  that  breaks 
the  camel's  back." 

"  If  you  refer  to  my  telling  Mr.  Trusty  to  find 
another  place,"  replied  Bagley,  "  it  was  the  merest  act 
of  justice  to  myself.  I  cannot  pay  a  man  twelve 
hundred  a  year  when  a  younger  and  brighter  man  will 
do  the  work  for  half  the  money." 


"  That's  a  lie,  Bagley,"  said  the  Soul,  "  and  you 
know  it.  You  have  discharged  a  faithful  man  to 
indulge  your  accursed  avarice.  You  will  reinstate 
him,  Bagley,  and  let  me  suggest  that  you  increase  his 
salary  to  fifteen  hundred  ;  also  that  you  install  the 
younger,  brighter  man  as  his  assistant.  Trusty  has 
been  greatly  overburdened  and  is  ageing  rapidly." 

"I'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort!"  retorted  Bagley. 
"  I  refuse  to  be  dictated  to  by  you  or  anybody  else." 

"  Bagley,"  said  the  Soul  solemnly,  "  you  are  no 
longer  young,  perhaps  have  not  many  more  years  to 
live.  Now  hear  me:  If  you  leave  this  room  unac- 
companied by — you  know  whom — you  will  continue 
so  to  the  end." 

Bagley's  face  was  livid.  He  was  trembling  vio- 
lently. "  I  yield,"  he  gasped.  "  Tell  me  what  you 
require  ;  only  be  brief." 

"  Well  said,  Bagley!"  replied  the  Soul.  "  Let  me 
see.  Ah,  yes  !  You  will  first  attend  to  that  affair  of 
Trusty's,  and  you  would  better  increase  salaries 
throughout  the  house — say  twenty  per  cent.  For 
the  rest,  I  will  make  suggestions  from  time  to  time, 
which  you  will  follow.  If  you  agree  to  this  I'll  stay 
by  you,  and  here's  my  hand  on  it." 

"  Yes,  yes!  "  cried  Bagley  hoarsely,  "  and  here's 
my  hand  on  it!"  As  he  extended  a  shaking  hand 
he  knocked  over  the  bottle  of  claret.  There  was  a 
crash,  a  splash,  and  William  was  at  his  side  removing 
the  wreckage. 

Bagley  still  held  out  a  trembling  hand,  but  the 
stranger  had  vanished. 

"  Will  you  take  coffee,  sir?"  asked  William. 

"  Yes,  William,  and  have  it  strong,  please,"  said 
Bagley. 

As  he  arose  from  the  table  his  hand  mechanically 
sought  the  pocket  with  the  small  silver. 

"Give  him  the  bill,  B  igley  !  "  said  a  familiar  voice. 

Bagley  hesitated.  He  knew  the  waiter  was  in 
trouble,  had  just  buried  his  wife,  in  fact,  but  the 
knowledge  had  made  slight  impression.  Slowly 
withdrawing  the  note  he  handeJ  it  to  the  waiter. 

"Mr.  Bagley— sir !"  exclaimed  William,  and  then 
choked  and  could  say  no  more.  As  he  clutched  the 
bill,  half  fearing  it  would  melt  away,  he  saw  Jimmy 
the  bell-boy  regarding  him  wistfully  from  the  hall. 

"Poor  lad!"  muttered  William,  and  thought  of 
his  own  mite  of  a  boy.  "  Here  Jimmy,"  he  called, 
run  and  get  me  four  fivers  and  you  shall  have  one  for 
the  mother." 

As  Bagley  made  his  way  to  the  coat-room  he  experi- 
enced an  excitement  that  was  new  to  him.  He 
emptied  the  contents  of  the  other  pocket  into  the  hand 
of  the  astonished  attendant. 

"Keep  it  up,  Bagley!"  said  the  voice,  "let's 
make  a  night  of  it !  " 

"We  will!"  said  Bagley,  and  on  reaching  the 
street  began  to  fairly  run  towards  his  office.  He 
knew  there  was  money  in  the  safe.  He  felt  a  wild 
desire  to  give,  give,  wherever  he  saw  poverty  and 
wretchedness.     Opportunities    were    not  wanting. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  he  entered  his 
lonely  rooms;  they  seemed  lonely  no  longer.  In  vain 
he  tried  to  sleep.  At  last  a  glorious  idea  came  to 
him  and  he  sat  bolt  upright  in  bed. 

"I'll  build  a  refuge,"  he  cried,  "and  call  it 
Bagley's  Home !  "  With  a  deep  sigh  he  lay  down 
and  smothered  himself  luxuriously  in  the  bed-clothes. 

"  Pleasant  dreams,  Bagley!"  called  a  small  voice. 

"  Bless  my  soul !  "  said  Bagley,  and  fell  asleep. 


SHARKS  AND  OTHER  "FISH." 

J.  M.  S. 

Harpooning  sharks  and  whales  is  becoming  a  lively 
industry  in  Monterey  Bay.  The  reported  large  profits 
of  the  shark  industry  in  some  of  the  Atlantic  ports 
has  given  an  impetus  to  that  industry  on  the  Cali- 
fornia Coast.  As  Monterey  Bay  seems  to  be  the 
northern  limit  of  the  parade  grounds  of  the  whale  and 
shark,  that  point  is  the  most  profitable  field.  Many  of 
the  fishes  of  the  Southern  California  coast  go  no 
further  north,  and  salmon  go  no  further  south  than 
Monterey,  hence  this  boundary  line  is  usually  well- 
populated,  and  the  big  fish  naturally  are  attracted  to 


the  harvest  field.  Here,  too,  seals  are  found  in  large 
numbers.  They  take  their  place  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bay,  taking  toll  from  the  little  fishes,  like  the 
Spanish  pirates  of  old,  demanding  tribute  from 
weaker  nations. 

Several  thousands  of  men  are  engaged  in  the  fishing 
industry  at  Monterey,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Pedro  and 
other  ports  on  the  Coast,  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  capital  invested  in  the  industry.  Recently  capi- 
talists have  undertaken  to  put  up  additional  buildings 
at  Monterey  for  the  increased  "  catch." 

While  sharks  are  quite  plentiful  at  Monterey,  it 
should  not  be  understood  that  they  eat  tourists.  The 
man-eating  variety  prefers  fisherman,  who  are  well- 
seasoned  by  salt  water,  and  because,  perhaps,  the 
fishermaan  are  their  enemies.  There  are  three  varieties 
found  at  Monterey  :  the  leopard  shark,  who  is  only 
a  small  fellow  three  or  four  feet  long;  the  fox  shark, 
about  thirteen  feet  long  and  nearly  half  tail  ;  and  the 
white  shark,  or  "  man-eater,"  who  is  about  forty  feet 
long,  according  to  fishermen's  estimate.  These  are 
the  kind  that  travelers  are  always  anxious  to  see— at 
a  distance. 

There  is  a  tradition  at  Monterey  that  a  "man- 
eating  "  shark,  with  jaws  twenty  feet  long,  was 
caught,  and  after  his  frame  was  dissected  it  was  found 
that  he  had  swallowed  a  sea-lion  weighing  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  which  is  a  very  large  shark-story.  The 
fox  shark,  it  is  said,  will  fight  a  whale,  using  his  tail. 
But  the  man  who  told  that  story  has  also  been  trans- 
ferred to  a  broader  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  versatile 
genius. 

The  smaller  whale  is  caught  in  a  strong  net,  but 
the  larger  variety  are  harpooned.  Pots  of  salted  fish 
are  btited  and  placed  in  position,  and  while  he  is 
feeding,  the  men  silently  approach  in  small  boats  and 
throw  a  harpoon  into  him.  Sometimes  he  makes  a 
dash  for  the  boat  and  fights,  as  the  whales  do  :  or 
perhaps  he  makes  a  dive,  which  draws  the  boat 
under,  unless  the  fishermen  are  expert  and  give  him 
plenty  of  line. 

Shark-meat  is  not  used  for  food,  but  the  fins  are 
used  by  the  Chinese  for  soup,  and  oil  is  compressed 
out  of  the  liver.  Fins  sell  at  fifteen  and  twenty  cents 
a  pound  in  the  San  Francisco  Chinese  quarter,  and 
they  are  also  exported  to  China.  The  Chinese  import 
shark-fins  from  the  Mexican  ports  ;  but  in  view  of 
the  increased  shark  industry  on  the  California  Coast 
the  imports  will  decrease  in  favor  of  our  local  market. 
It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  skin  of  the  shark  is 
being  utilized  on  this  Coast  by  being  worked  into 
traveling-bags,  belts,  valises,  and  pocket-books.  Fish- 
ermen state  that  the  flesh  and  bones  of  the  shark  are 
being  used  by  the  Chinese  gardeners  as  fertilizers,  and 
the  backbone  is  made  into  glue,  which  they  sell  in 
the  cities.  Shark-catchers  state  that  the  shark  is 
seldom  seen  out  when  the  water  is  calm,  but  feeds 
when  the  wind  is  blowing  and  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  is  rough.  He  will  not  touch  fish  when  not  in 
motion,  hence  they  strew  bait  along  from  the  boat  on 
"  rough  "  days. 

The  whaling  industry  on  the  California  Coast  is 
becoming  quite  prosperous. 

The  abalone  industry  comes  next  to  that  of  the 
whale.  In  small  boats  this  queer  fish  is  hunted  by 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Portuguese,  and  Italian  "  counts." 
The  abalone  is  found  sticking  to  rocks,  or  to  each 
other,  like  sworn  friends.  The  "  fisherman"  uses  a 
wedge-like  instrument,  he  puts  the  edge  between  the 
abalone  and  the  rock,  and  pries  it  away.  It  sticks  so 
tight  that  it  requires  considerable  strength  to  "  catch  I 
the  "fish."  When  the  abalone  is  unaware  of  ap- 
proaching danger,  the  separation  is  much  easier,  for 
its  graft  on  the  rock  is  only  nominal  at  such  un- 
guarded times.  The  meat  is  not  used  for  food  except 
by  the  Chinese,  and  possibly  Italians.  When  dried 
it  is  of  dark  brown,  and  about  the  consistency  of  the 
canned  beef  furnished  to  our  soldiers  in  the  recent  war. 

The  shells  are  valuable  when  cleaned.  They  are 
sold  to  curio  dealers,  who  paint  them,  and  also  make 
buttons  and  other  fancy  articles  out  of  them,  which 
are  sold  to  tourists  and  dealers  in  the  East.  The 
abalone  industry  of  the  California  Coast  is  estimated 
at  no  less  than  $500,000  a  year. 
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OUR  THEATERS. 

OWADAYS  it  isn't  the  girl  with  the 
most  histrionic  talent  who  goes  on  the 
stage,  although  the  woman  of  talent 
usually  makes  her  way  there  event- 
ually. It  is  the  girl  with  the  curves. 
Genius  struggles  and  sometimes  goes 
to  the  wall,  but  shapeliness? 
Never!  It  is  always  in  demand.  It 
is  never  without  an  engagement  at  a  salary  far 
beyond  its  deserts.  It  holds  its  job  because  it  fills  a 
pair  of  tights,  which  in  turn  fill  the  public  eye.  The 
head  that  surmounts  the  curves  may  not  contain  a 
thimbleful  of  brains.  Very  frequently  the  owner  can 
scarcely  write  her  own  name  legibly,  or  spell  that  of 
the  street  she  lives  on  without  making  blunders.  She 
is  slothful  as  to  her  person,  untidy  as  to  dress,  careless 
of  her  morals,  and  ungrammatical,  even  vulgar,  of 
speech.  But  she  is  on  the  stage,  she  has  come  to 
stay,  and  when  overmuch  of  beer  and  nocturnal  revelry 
has  robbed  her  of  her  sole  claim  to  theatrical  attention, 
her  place  will  be  taken  by  another  and  younger  Miss 
Curves. 

Men  are  responsible  for  the  perennial  presence  of 
this  buxom  person  upon  the  boards.  They  go  to  the 
theater  because  they  know  they  will  see  her  in  the 
front  ranks  of  the  chorus  girls,  or  leading  the  march  of 
the  Amazons,  or  nearest  the  footlights  when  the  ballet 
is  interlarded  with  the  opera  or  the  drama.  They  do 
not  care  if  she  be  lacking  in  refinement.  They  are 
indifferent  to  her  stupidity,  they  ignore  the  fact  that 
she  has  neither  voice,  nor  ability,  nor  grace  of  manner. 
All  they  ask  for  is  curves. 

The  spectacle  of  a  woman  making  her  living  on  the 
stage  solely  by  reason  of  the  amount  of  flesh  that 
covers  her  bones,  and  the  way  in  which  nature  has 
distributed  it,  is  repugnant  to  those  people  who — and 
they  form  a  large  percentage  of  the  theater-going 
class — look  to  the  stage  as  something  more  than  a 
circus  for  anatomical  display.  Nothing  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  a  woman's  perfect  form,  but  to  make  the 
possession  of  it,  or  any  combination  of  curves  that 
suggest  it,  a  salaried,  undressed  affair,  is  to  coarsen  it 
and  bring  it  to  a  low,  commercial  level. 

The  actress  who,  having  a  fine  figure,  subordinates 
it  to  the  force  of  her  acting,  making  it  as  it  were  a 
part  of  the  framework  of  an  artistic  picture,  is  doubly 


LOUISE  THORN DYK E  IIOUCICAUI.T. 
With  the  Henry  Miller  Company  at  the  Columbia. 

admired;  she  is  admired  for  her  talent  and  her 
beauty ;  and  beauty  is  a  glorious  blessing.  But  she 
who  exhibits  herself  nightly  in  costumes  so  gauzy 
that  they  can  scarcely  be  dignified  as  such,  unblush- 
ingly  posing  before  the  public  for  the  express  purpose 
Of  pleasing  the  vulgar-minded,  is  not  entitled  to  much 


of  the  world's  respect.  There  are  too  many  other 
ways  of  earning  what  is  called  an  honest  living. 

Out-of-town  people— those  who  have  fled  the  city 
for  their  annual  visit  to  mountain  and  seaside— are 
missing  a  great  deal  that  is  good  just  now  on  the  local 
boards.  Henry  Miller  and  a  remarkably  strong  com- 
pany are  at  the  Columbia,  with  a  delightful  repertoire, 


WHITE  WHITTLESEY.  Hiorn,  PIlOIO. 

A  notable  addition  to  the  Alcazar  Stock  Company. 

which  includes  the  best  modern  plays  and  new  pres- 
entations of  the  legitimate  works.  "  The  Liars  "  was 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  altogether  interesting 
comedies  seen  here  for  many  a  moon.  It  appealed  to 
common  sense  and  human  sympathy,  and,  what  was 
exceedingly  gratifying,  to  the  intellect  as  well.  'Tis 
refreshing  to  be  assured  occasionally  by  playwrights 
that  they  presuppose  the  existence  of  brains  in  their 
audiences. 

The  Morrison  season  at  Ihe  Alcazar  has  thus  far 
fulfilled  all  promises.  Mr.  Morrison  is  a  type  of  the 
rare  "old  school"  actor.  He  has  a  dignity  and 
earnestness  all  his  own.  His  wife,  Florence  Roberts, 
is  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  intelligent  leading 
women  on  the  stage.  The  "Richelieu"  of  Mr. 
Morrison  was  admirably  portrayed  last  week.  "  Frede- 
rick the  Great  "  is  the  present  attraction.  The  erratic 
monarch's  chaiacter  is  finely  and  adroitly  impersonated 
by  Mr.  Morrison.  The  play  will  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  presentations  of  the  season 
at  the  Alcazar  last  year.  It  is  well  worth  seeing 
again.  The  Alcazar  Company  supports  its  leading 
people  excellently.  Throughout  the  Morrison  engage- 
ment last  year  a  uniformly  high  standard  was  reached 
and  maintained  in  the  plays  produced,  and  history  is 
repeating  itself.  That  the  Morrisons  are  immensely 
popular  is  proven  by  the  size  of  Alcazar  audiences 
these  nigh  Is. 

Denis  O'Sullivan  is  at  the  Tivoli— in  "  Shamus 
O'Brien,"  of  course— his  first  professional  appearance  in 
this  city  in  two  years.  He  is  the  best  drawing-card 
the  Tivoli  has  had  in  a  long  while.  Mr.  O'SuIlivan's 
superb  voice  and  genuinely  good  acting  are  a  most 
attractive  combination.  He  has  a  large  share  of  that 
indispensable  adjunct  to  theatrical  success— personal 
magnetism. 

San  Francisco  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  Mr. 
O'Sullivan.  He  has  made  an  international  reputation 
and  is  doing  us  artistic  credit.  In  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland  he  has  become  immensely  popular,  trav- 


eling in  star  roles  throughout  these  countries  with  the 
Carl  Rosa  Company.  His  record  for  lightning  mas- 
tery of  roles  is  yet  to  be  broken.  He  played  at  three 
hours'  notice  the  role  of  Van  Der  Decken  in  "  The 
Flying  Dutchman,"  without  rehearsal.  This  hap- 
pened in  Leicester  during  the  sudden  illness  of  Wm. 
Ludwig.  His  Lothario  w  as  played  with  the  fascinating 
De  Lussan,  who  turned  the  heads  of  half  the  men  in 
San  Francisco  during  the  season  of  grand  opera  here  a 
few  months  ago. 

L.  R.  Stockwell  is  at  the  California  with  his  road 
company  for  the  opening  week  of  July,  presenting 
"  The  Midnight  Bell."  Mr.  Friedlander  goes  East  in 
a  month  or  so  to  book  new  attractions  for  the  Cali- 
fornia, which  will  be  closed  in  the  meantime  to  make 
extended  repairs.  Two  new  curtains,  new  scenery,  a 
thorough  eleciric  light  system,  new  upholstered  chairs 
and  other  desirable  improvements  will  be  made.  The 
remodeled  theater,  opening  by  the  ist  of  August, 
will  be  kept  open  continuously  for  the  next  five  years. 

It  is  more  than  worlh  one's  while  and  the  small  seat 
price  asked,  to  hear  and  see  "The  Lily  of  Killarny  " 
at  the  Grand  Opera  House.  This  charming  Irish 
opera  is  being  given  a  really  superb  presentation. 
Edith  Mason  is  a  very  tetching  and  attractive  Eily 
O'Connor,  and  William  Wolff  a  thoroughly  enjoyable 
Danny  Mann.  Perhaps  Ihe  hit  of  the  piece  is  the 
duet  by  Messrs.  Delamolta  and  Wolff,  "The  Moon 
Hath  Raised  Her  Lamp."  The  familiar  lines  are  sung 
with  delightful  taste  and  intelligence,  and  are  appre- 
ciated by  the  audiences.  Thomas  Persse's  fine  tenor 
is  heard  to  especial  advantage  in  the  character  of 
Myles  Na  Coppaleen.  Arthur  Wooley  is  entitled  to 
praise,  also,  and  Miss  Mason's  exquisite  rendering  of 
the  lament  "Alone,"  lingers  sweetly  in  the  ears  long 
after  hearing  it  sung  by  this  gifted  artist. 

"  The  Adventure  of  the  Lady  Ursula  "  is  a  play  of 
splendid  dramatic  and  comedy  elements.  Its  pro- 
duction by  the  Henry  Miller  Company  at  the 
Columbia  is  an  elaborate  and  delightful  one  through- 
out. It  portrays  high  life  in  London  in  the  last 
century.  Margaret  Anglin's  interpretation  of  the 
title  role  is  all  that  one  could  desire. 

The  Orpheum  offers  nine  new  vaudeville  attractions 
this  week.  The  four  O'Learys,  acrobats  and  "eccen- 
triques,"  make  their  American  debut:  Signor  Pasquali 
and  Signora  Pasquali,  late  of  the  Scalchi  Concert 
Company,  appear  with  Signor  Abramoff,  the  famous 
basso  profundo;  the  Farrells  are  back  again  from  their 
European  season,  where  their  cake-walk  has  made  a 
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pronounced  hit.  Then  there  are  Melville  and  Stetson 
in  a  new  repertoire  of  songs,  jokes  and  impersonations; 
Francesca  Redding,  assisted  by  Carlton  Macy,  in  "A 
Forgotten  Combination;"  Taciano,  the  female  imper- 
sonator; Fred  Niblo,  club  entertainer;  and  Will  M. 
Cressy  and  Blanche  Dayne  in  "  Grasping  a  Golden 
Opportunity."  THE  BOHEMIAN. 
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room  for  one  more,  and  when  I  had  climbed 
to  my  perch,  who  should  hastily  vacate  it 
but  mine  old-time  enemy,  whom  I  once  more 
had  the  satisfaction  of  putting  to  rout. 

Whether  I  have  fulfilled  my  part 
in  his  destiny  remains  to  be  seen. 
'fSA...„,  I  am  moved  to  this  narrative  bv  the 


LILLIAN  FHRGUSON 


This  Is  the  story  of  a  frivolous 
young  man  and  how  1  became  his 
Jonah: 

Horace  Harvey  first  appeared  before  my 
startled  vision  on  that  conveyer  of  mixed 
humanity,  the  Oakland  local.  I  had  just 
attained  the  dignity  of  long  skirts,  wore  my 
hair  in  a  braid  down  my  back,  and  fully 
realized  the  importance  of  my  first  term  in 
the  High  School.  That  was  years  ago,  and 
I  little  thought,  as  1  stole  furtive  glances  at 
him  from  behind  a  Latin  grammar,  that 
mine  would  be  the  self-imposed  and  joyous 
task  of  writing  down  his  biography. 

The  euphonious  name  under  which  he 
then  lived,  moved,  and  had  his  impressive 
being  was  adopted  by  him  for  various  good 
reasons.  He  ignored  the  Josiah  Hobbs  of 
his  baptism,  and  rechristened  himself  ac- 
cording to  his  fancy  whenever  he  took  up 
his  abode  in  a  new  State.  He  emanated 
from  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  his  father  toiled  in  honest  smut,  and 
ran  away  with  a  circus  not  long  after  get- 
ting into  knickerbockers.  Securing  an  edu- 
cation through  the  kindness  of  a  man 
of  means  who  had  taken  a  liking  to  hiin 
he  repaid  his  benefactor's  generosity  by 
forging  a  check  in  his  name.  Escaping 
with  the  proceeds  to  South  America,  he  en- 
joyed a  sybaritic  existence  until  his  funds 
began  to  give  out,  then  made  his  way  back 
to  the  land  of  his  birth.  By  turns  a  clerk, 
porter,  and  drummer,  he  finally  drifted  to 
California  and  became  collector  for  a  San 
Francisco  firm,  in  whose  profit  and  loss 
account  he  is  still  sadly  remembered. 

But  all  this  I  did  not  know  when  I  was 
knitting  my  brows  over  the  contortions  of 
bonus,  or  sounding  the  possibilities  of  the 
square  of  a  hypothenuse.  It  came  to  me 
by  a  curious  chain  of  unsought  evidence, 
long  afterward. 

There  were  four  of  us  who  daily  traveled 
on  the  local  train  to  and  from  the  High 
School.  Every  morning  the  handsome 
Horace  occupied  the  seat  ahead  of  us,  and 
the  train  which  left  us  at  Market-Street 
Station  bore  him  on  to  San  Francisco— that 
fascinating  destination  which  we  were  only 
privileged  to  reach  on  Saturday-matinee 
days,  and  where  our  pin-money  was  squan- 
dered on  caramels  and  ice-cream. 

The  girls  were  all  in  love  with  him.  after 
the  manner  of  maidens  whose  ideas  of  the 
world  have  been  absorbed  from  summer 
novels,  the  heroes  of  which  possess  mus- 
taches with  a  romantic  droop  and  eyes 
of  the  melting  variety.  I  cannot  say  by 
what  rare  interposition  of  inspired  common 
sense  I  escaped  my  fourth  of  the  infatua- 
tion, but  the  instinctive  dislike  and  distrust 
which  I  conceived  for  the  debonair  Horace 
caused  a  school-girl  quarrel  between  my- 
self and  Dora,  whose  acquaintance  he 
shortly  afterward  made  at  a  party.  The 
effect  of  that  unlucky  meeting  was  alarm- 
ing, from  my  point  of  view.  Her  symptoms 
were  an  unnatural  indifference  to  the  most 
delicious  of  caramels,  and  a  hopeless  en- 
tanglement in  Latin  verbs  which  resulted  in 
a  loss  of  promotion.  Then,  flying  in  the 
face  of  my  sage  advice,  she  declared  her  in- 
tention of  marrying  the  object  of  my  aver- 
sion. Dora  was  an  heiress  in  her  own 
right,  too  pretty  and  too  good  to  be  sacrificed 
to  an  adventurer  without  a  struggle  on  my 
part. 

And  so  I  became  Horace  Harvey's  Jonah. 

With  well-meant  but  fiendish  pertinacity 
I  appeared  upon  the  scene  of  his  love- 
making  at  the  most  interesting  moments. 
It  became  the  desire  of  my  life  to  annoy  and 
thwart  him  in  every  way.  I  think  that  no 
one  but  myself  ever  succeeded  in  disturbing 


his  self-satisfaction,  and  I  really  was  a 
thorn  in  his  side. 

When  Dora  approached  her  father  upon 
the  subject  of  Horace's  eligibility  as  a  son- 
in-law,  her  worthy,  wealthy,  and  level- 
headed paternal  fairly  roared  with  rage; 
while  Jack,  to  whom  she  had  been  "  as 
good  as  engaged  "  since  they  were  children, 
looked  as  though  he  could  pulverize  his 
rival  and  dance  for  joy  over  his  tomb. 
There  was  no  romantic  mystery  about 
Jack.  He  was  only  an  honest  young  fel- 
low with  a  brilliant  aptitude  for  business. 
His  mustache  didn't  droop  worth  a  cent  and 
his  eyes  were  not  of  the  melting  variety. 

Fortune  favored  me  in  my  role  of  Nemesis. 
One  day  I  found  a  note,  signed  with  a  flour- 
ishing and  familiar  "  H."  planning  an 
elopement  to  Honolulu.  They  were  to  meet 
in  San  Francisco  that  very  day. 

I  made  a  frantic  run  for  the  local,  exam- 
ining my  purse  in  my  flight.  Forty-five 
cents  remained  from  the  previous  Satur- 
day's ice  cream  orgies,  but  it  was  enough 
to  stop  a  fleeing  couple  with.  I  overtook 
them  across  the  bay  at  the  steamer's  dock, 
and  told  Dora  that  I  would  make  a  wild 
scene  that  would  get  her  into  all  the  news- 
papers if  she  did  not  come  home  with  me 
immediately.  As  I  dragged  the  deluded  girl 
toward  the  ferry,  with  her  enraged  lover 
pacing  the  water-front  in  the  distance  that 
I  made  sure  was  rapidly  growing  between 
him  and  his  prey,  I  was  pleasantly  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  I  was  cordially  detested  by 
at  least  one  person  in  the  universe. 

Several  days  later,  as  I  was  strolling 
home  with  my  books  under  my  arm,  a 
young  woman  with  a  child  by  the  hand 
asked  me  the  way  to  the  Mayor's  office.  I 
happened  to  be  going  in  that  direction  and 
we  fell  into  conversation.  I  learned  that 
she  had  come  out  here  from  Wisconsin  to 
find  a  runaway  husband  whom  she  had 
traced  to  Oakland  and  San  Francisco. 

A  curious  thrill  of  expectation  came  over 
me.  What  a  triumph  for  me — what  a  set- 
tler for  Dora — if  Horace  Harvey  were  that 
renegade  benedict !  The  description  tallied 
so  perfectly  that  my  hopes  ran  high.  Next 
day  they  were  realized,  for  by  an  artfully 
contrived  meeting  the  neglected  wife  and 
child  faced  their  deserter. 

The  scene  that  ensued  filled  me  with 
keenest  joy.  for  it  verified  my  intuition  and 
brought  Dora  to  contrite  tears  as  well  as 
the  possession  of  her  senses.  Horace  and 
his  family  disappeared  completely  after  this 
episode.  In  due  time  I  was  bridesmaid  at 
Dora's  wedding. 

Jack  is  a  prosperous  merchant  now,  with 
a  charming  home,  and  to  this  day  does  not 
know  how  near  the  mother  of  his  children, 
whom  he  adores,  came  to  embarking  for 
Honolulu  and  wrecking  her  life's  happiness. 

But  my  mission  on  earth  as  Horace 
Harvey's  Jonah  did  not  end  here.  One 
day,  in  Southern  California,  as  I  was  regis- 
tering my  name  at  a  seaside  hotel,  my 
eyes  met  those  of  the  ex-collector  of  that 
unlucky  San  Francisco  firm.  I  quietly 
made  his  identity  known  to  the  proprietor, 
who  that  very  night  caught  him  in  the  act 
of  robbing  the  safe.  He  was  allowed  to  go 
without  being  prosecuted,  and  I  had  almost 
forgotten  his  existence,  when,  a  year  after- 
ward, while  on  a  trip  to  Mendocino  County, 
I  saw  him  in  conversation  with  an  acquaint- 
ance of  mine,  who  was  about  to  loan  him 
a  sum  of  money  upon  securities  which 
proved  to  be  fraudulent,  and  which  were 
investigated  at  my  suggestion. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  while  traveling  in  Lake 
County,  I  found  that  the  coveted  seat  by 
the  stage  driver  was  occupied.   There  was 


fM       sight  of  his  well-known  figure  on 
|/|H'   ii        Kearny  Street  one  evening  this 
week,  and  feel  that  my  Jonahship 
is  not  properly  sustained  without 
giving  a  warning  to  the  publiic. 
He  is  tall  and  extremely  goodlook- 
ing.    He  has  a  brown  mustache 
which  droops  romantically,  and  his  eyes 
are  of  the  melting  variety.    Maidens,  be- 
ware ! 

A  COINCIDENCE. 

"  This  afternoon,  dear,  at  half-past  four 

I  lifted  the  latch  of  the  garden  door 

And  traversed  the  meadow's  grassy  floor — " 

(Here  she  modestly  bowed  her  head.) 
"  The  flowers  were  sweet,  and  the  sky  was 
blue : 

I  thought '  he  would  come,  if  he  only  knew  '; 
For  I  was  alone,  so  I  thought  of  you 
And  counted  the  swallows,"  she  said. 

Her  lover  mused  how,  at  half-past  four, 
He  had  pushed  his  way  through  a  green- 
baize  door 

And  traversed  the  marble's  polished  floor — 

(Here  he  guiltily  bowed  his  head ) 
Oh,  that  drink  was  sweet,  if  the  air  was 
blue ; 

He  thought  "  Great  Scott !    If  she  only 
knew !  " 

Then  smiled  at  her  fondly.   "  How  strange. 
1,  too, 

Was  counting  the  swallows,"  he  said. 


An  inquisitive  woman  en  route  through 
Lakeport  recently  to  Bartlett  Springs,  en- 
countered an  ancient  specimen  of  the  Digger 
Indian  tribe  near  the  shore  of  Clear  Lake. 
She  began  to  ply  him  with  questions  which 
he  did  not  bother 
himself  to  answer. 
But  this  didn't  in  the 
least  discourage  her. 

Finally,  after  ask- 
ing him  a  half  dozen 
or  so  times  how  long 
he  had  lived  there, 
the  old  Indian,  who 
looked  like  a  mummy 
freshly  painted  with 
axle-grease,  raised  a 
bony  forefinger  and 
pointed  to  Uncle  Sam 
Mountain,  looming 
dark  and  mysterious 
in  the  distance. 
Uncle  Sam,  by  the 
by,  is  a  picturesque 
landmark,  and  re- 
markable as  the  only 
mountain  in  Lake 
County  without  a 
drop  of  spring  water 
in  its  dry,  rocky  in- 
terior. 

"You  see  moun- 
tain ? "  grunted  the 
Indian. 

"Yes." 

"  Heap  old." 

"Yes." 

"That  mountain 
here  when  I  came." 

And  the  inquisitive 
lady  said  no  more. 


one  night  at  the  early  hour  of  3  A.  M. 
I  had  had  a  pretty  tough  time  of  it  trying  to 
get  to  sleep,  tired  as  I  was  after  the  eve- 
ning's performance,  as  some  wild  Harvard 
youths  in  the  hotel  were  carousing  regard- 
less of  the  slumbers  of  other  guests.  I  was 
getting  my  first  hour  of  welcome  oblivion 
when  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  man 
who  came  into  my  room  and  commenced 
prowling  around. 

"  That  made  me  mad.  It  wasn't  enough  to 
be  disturbed  beyond  the  limits  of  patience, 
I  was  to  be  burglarized,  it  seemed,  into  the 
bargain.  So  I  proceeeed  to  teach  the  in- 
truder a  lesson. 

"Bounding  from  my  bed  I  grappled  with 
him.  Could  somebody  have  turned  on  the  gas 
then  and  there  a  funny  sight  would  have 
met  his  eyes— a  hotel  bedroom  for  a  prize- 
ring  with  one  of  the  pugilists  in  pajamas. 
We  clinched  desperately,  I  in  an  attempt  to 
throw  my  adversary  out  of  my  apartment, 
he  in  an  attempt  to  defend  himself.  Chairs 
and  table  were  overturned  in  the  darkness, 
and  considerable  damage  done  to  our  skins 
by  contact  with  the  furniture. 

"  But  I  was  the  most  surprised  man  you 
can  imagine,  during  those  few  exciting 
moments,  for  I  found  that  I  had  the  best 
customer  to  deal  with  that  I  had  yet  en- 
countered. I  had  relied  on  my  pugilistic 
prowess  to  make  short  work  of  the  ma- 
rauding stranger,  and  it  looked  for  awhile 
as  though  he  were  going  to  make  short 
work  of  me  instead.  I  had  boxed  for  three 
years  with  Jim  Corbett  at  the  Olympic  Club 
before  going  to  London,  had  played  right 
guard  in  the  Olympic  football  team,  and 
upon  returning  to  New  York  had  boxed 
considerably  with  Mike  Donovan,  so  was 
in  fairly  good  form.  Besides  this  I  had 
trained  with  four  heavyweights  in  the 
:horus  whose  average  was  two  hundred 
nounds  each. 

It  took  at  least  five  minutes  for  me  to 
put  my  man  to  sleep  by  a  solar-plexus 
punch  which  1  had  vainly  tried  to  land.  | 


Denis  O'Sullivan  told  me  the  other  day 
about  an  exciting  nocturnal  adventure  of 
his  in  Worcester,  Mass.  It  revealed  the 
fact  that  although  Mr.  O'Sullivan's  fame 
has  been  won  on  the  operatic  stage  he  is  an 
athlete  of  splendid  ability.    If  he  hadn't 

been  he  would  never  have  knocked  out  

but  I'm  spoiliing  the  story  by  telling  it  my- 
self, so  I'll  relate  it  in  the  baritone's  own 
words : 

"I  was  playing  with  Wilson  in  'The 
Little  Corporal'  in  Worcester,  and  quite 
unprepared  for  the  incident  that  occurred 


ESSONS  NOT  LEARNED  IN  SCHOOL. 

left  him  in  a  corner  of  the  hall  and  resumed 
my  rudely-broken  slumbers. 

"  Next  day  I  learned  that  he  was  no 
burglar,  but  had  merely  mistaken  my 
room  for  his.  And  I  also  learned  why  he 
was  so  accomplished  a  boxer.  I  had 
knocked  out  no  less  a  personage  than 
Jimmy  Regan,  the  professional  middle- 
weight champion  of  England. 

"  It  goes  without  saying  that  I  gained  a 
combination  of  plaudits  and  joshings  from 
my  friends,  but  I  inwardly  felt  some  satis- 
faction that  I  had  vanquished  so  formidable 
a  professional,  even  though  I  belonged  to 
the  heavy-weight  amateur  class." 
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A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM 


For  Health  or  Pleasure 
go  to  .... 


Highland  Springs 


Lake  County,  Cal. 


The  Five 
Greatest 
Mineral  Springs 
in  America 


^^HE  most  desirable  and  popular,  among  the  health  and  pleasure  resorts  in 
\\j  California.  Situated  but  a  short  distance  from  Clear  Lake,  amidst  the 
grandest  mountain  scenery,  at  an  altitude  which  insures  a  dry,  invigorating 
atmosphere,  HIGHLAND  SPRINGS  is  an  ideal  retreat  for  the  sick  and  the  pleasure 
seeker.  For  the  former  there  are  over  thirty  mineral  springs,  varied  as  to  their 
medicinal  properties.  For  the  latter  there  are  many  forms  of  enjoyment,  including 
lawn  tennis,  croquet,  billiards,  pleasant  walks,  delightful  drives,  excursions  on 
Clear  Lake  and  to  many  points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity,  fishing  and  hunting — 
the  mountains  and  canyons  abounding  in  large  and  small  game. 
\One  of  the  many  advantages  of  Highland  Springs  is  its  central  location  and  ease 
of  access,  being  but  twelve  miles  from  Hopland,  on  the  California  Northwestern 
Railway,  from  which  point  one  of  the  best  stage-roads  in  the  United  States  leads 
through  magnificent  mountain  scenery,  twelve  miles,  to  Highland  Springs.  Private 
conveyances  can  be  had  to  the  Springs  from  its  splendid  livery  stables,  upon  appli- 
cation, for  persons  not  desiring  to  travel  by  stage. 

TERMS,  from  $10  to  $16  per  week,  according  to  rooms,  or  $1.50  to  $2. SO  per  day 


For  further  particulars  or  to  secure  rooms,  address 
J.  CRAIG,  Manager, 

Highland  Springs, 

Lake  County,  Cal. 

Highland  Springs  Mineral  Waters  on  sale  at 
AHRENS,  PEIN  S  BULLWINKEL,  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers.  620  Post  St..  San  Francisco. 


Routes  to  Highland  Springs. 

Take  Tihuron  boat  at  7:50  A.  M.  to  Hopland. 
thence  by  stage;  or  Southern  Pacific  to  Calis- 
•- . '  toga,  and  thence  by  stage- 


Anderson  Springs 

The  best  resort  for  health  and  pleasure.  The  only 
natural  mineral  steam  baths  in  Lake  County.  Only 
way  to  drive  the  Grippe  poison  from  the  system 
and  cure  permanently. 


Natural  hot  sulphur 
and  iron  Baths  for 
the  cure  of  Rheuma= 
tism,  Dropsy  and 
Hemorrhoids. 


Board,  $8  to  $15.00  per  week.    No  extra  charge  for  baths. 
Telephone  connections. 

How  to  reach  the  Springs:  Take  Oakland  ferry  at  7:30  A.  .M. 
for  Calistoga,  distance  73  miles.  Arrive  at  10:40  for  lunch  ;  take 
stage  and  arrive  at  Anderson  Springs  at  4:00  P.  M. ,  distance  21  miles. 
Fare,  $8.00  round  trip  from  San  Francisco  ;  $4.50  one  way. 

Livery  Stables  at  Springs. 

Address  all  communications  to 

J.  ANDERSON,  Proprietor, 


Anderson  Springs, 


Middletown,  Lake  Co.,  Cal. 


YOU  WILL  NEVER  REGRET  A  VACATION 
<-   SPE\T  AT  *• 

PACIFIC 

CONGRESS 
SPRINGS 


FOR  RATES  AND  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS 

JOHN  S.  MATHESON,  Mgr., 

Pacific  Congress  Springs, 

SARATOGA  P.  O..  SANTA  CLARA  CO.,  CAL. 


Hotel  Rowardennan 

BEN  LOMOND,  CALIFORNIA 

A  delightful  summer  resort,  three  hours  from  San  Francisco  on  the  Narrow 
Gauge  Railroad.  Round-trip  fare  43.00,  good  for  six  months.  300  acres  of  pictur- 
esque scenery  divided  by  the  San  Lorenzo  River.  Fine  fishing,  bathing  and  driving ; 
billiards,  tennis,  bowling,  shuffle-board,  golf  links.  The  Hotel  is  only  9  miles  from 
Santa  Cruz  and  3  miles  from  Big  Trees.  Electric  lights,  splendid  table  furnished 
from  home  gardens  and  dairy.    All  rooms  are  plastered  and  elegantly  furnished. 


SCENES  NEAR  HOTEL  ROWARDENNAN 

Further  information  and  printed  matter  can  be  obtained 

at  the  office  of  THE  TRAVELER,  or  by  addressing 


W.  E.  VEAZIE, 

Lessee  Hotel  Rowardennan,  Ben  Lomond,  Cal. 
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THE  TRAVELER'S  BUREAU, 

conducted  in  connection  with  The  Traveler,  will  furnish  without 
charge,  reliable  information  about  any  hotel,  summer  or  winter  resort, 
railway  or  steamship  line,  country  lands,  guides,  etc.  Call  upon  or 
write  to  us  at  any  time. 

Special  Notice.  No  employee  or  representative  of  The  Traveler 
is  empowered  to  request  transportation  or  contract  any  debts  on 
account  of  this  journal.  The  publisher  invariably  furnishes  letters 
over  his  own  signature  where  any  favor  or  concession  may  be  desired, 
so  that  those  granting  them  without  such  letters  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 

The  egotism  of  the  modern  press  as  to  the  influence 
of  editorial  comment  upon  the  general  public  in  the 
discussion  of  current  events,  is 
EDITORIAL  VIEWS   quite  as  amusing  as  it  is  ab- 

VERSUS  NEWS  surd.  Human  nature  prognos- 
ticates much  in  the  same  spirit 
that  it  gambles  upon  the  races,  a  prize-fight,  or  upon  any 
contention  of  universal  interest,  and  while  it  is  silent 
in  the  event  of  error  in  judgment,  what  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  we  hear  when  fortune  favors  the  guesser. 

What  does  editorial  comment  amount  to  anyway, 
other  than  the  individual  opinion  of  a  single  writer, 
or  of  the  man  who  inspired  the  published  views  of  a 
hireling?  Many  a  brainy  man  discourses  in  private 
upon  matters  of  public  import,  whose  ideas  never 
circulate  beyond  his  own  immediate  listeners;  but  the 
editor  of  a  journal  has  the  advantage  of  a  vehicle  for 
his  thoughts  to  be  transmitted  to  every  household  in 
the  land.  Thinking  men,  those  of  individuality  of 
character,  never  read  the  editorial  pages  of  a  news- 
paper except  from  a  standpoint  of  information.  The 
editorial  page  of  the  daily  is  supposed  to  present,  in  a 
condensed  form,  the  common-sense  deductions  of  the 
editor  on  topics  of  greatest  interest  to  the  layman,  but  it 
should  never  be  looked  upon  as  the  consensus  of  public 
opinion,  which  most  editors  would  have  us  believe. 

When  we  stop  and  think  that  these  comments  are 
but  personal  expressions,  founded  upon  the  news,  tele- 
graphic or  otherwise,  found  in  the  reading  columns  of 
the  paper,  we  must  be  weak  indeed  if  we  allow  some 
one  else  to  do  our  own  thinking,  for  we  have  the 
same  advantage  as  the  editor  in  drawing  our  own 
conclusions  from  the  supposed  facts  as  may  be  fath- 
ered by  the  Associated  Press,  or  otherwise. 

True  it  is,  that  the  editor  may  make  deductions,  or 
advance  suggestions,  which  may  never  occur  to  the 
busy  man,  but  those  who  accept  them  are  duly  appre- 
ciative without  relinquishing  their  conclusions  upon 
the  subject  in  question.  The  editorial  columns  of  the 
average  daily  are  reserved  as  a  sort  of  flagellating 
ground  for  those  who  may  have  had  the  temerity  to 
differ  from  the  newspaper  in  politics,  or  the  misfor- 
tune to  incur  its  displeasure  for  a  thousand  and  one 
reasons  that  concern  the  exchecquer  of  the  journal  alone. 

Take  the  news  as  it  comes,  with  all  due  allowance 
for  its  inaccuracy,  watch  for  its  unqualified  confirma- 


tion, if  of  sufficient  importance,  and  then  use  just 
ordinary  common  sense,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
three-fourths  of  the  reading  public  will  cast  more  in- 
telligent votes  at  the  ballot-box. 


The  long  hoped  for  denouement  of  the  drama 
enacted  by  the  War  Department  at  Washington  has 
happened  in  the  resignation  of 
THE  PASSING  Alger,  who  played  the  villain's 
OF  ALGER  part  not  wisely  but  too  well,  and 
within  a  short  period  he  will  be 
succeeded  by  a  man  at  least  untarnished  through  his 
public  record.  Hardly  had  this  climax  been  circu- 
lated through  the  public  press  than  rumors  became 
rife  of  a  change  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  erst- 
while derelict,  until  at  the  present  writing  it  has 
evolved  into  a  threat  that  Alger  will  "  expose  "  the 
administration  by  shifting  the  blame  for  all  errors 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  President,  thereby  exoner- 
ating himself,  and  obtaining  revenge  for  his  compul- 
sory retirement. 

It  is  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least,  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley  did  not  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  many 
months  ago,  and  oust  Mr.  Alger  without  ceremony, 
just  as  soon  as  he  ascertained  his  incompetency  for 
the  important  position  he  held.  Early  in  the  war 
with  Spain  the  people  of  the  United  States  were 
aware  of  the  imbecile  management  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  as  hostilities  continued  they  became  clam- 
orous for  his  dismissal,  until  every  public  gathering 
in  the  land  had  naught  but  hisses  for  Alger's  name. 

We  venture  to  predict,  however,  that  Mr.  Alger 
has  something  "  up  his  sleeve,"  which  will  be  pro- 


allowed  to  decide  what  matters  were  important  and 
what  were  not.  Without  knowing  the  facts  we  are 
constrained  to  believe  that  the  question  of  supplies  to 
the  armies  was  left  practically  with  the  Secretary; 
this  must  necessarily  have  been  considered  as  details 
to  the  President,  for  his  duties  laid  more  in  the  form- 
ation of  plans  for  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy,  the 
congregation  and  transportation  of  our  troops,  the 
conduct  of  our  fleets.  The  details  of  equipment  and 
supplies  were  of  minor  importance  to  the  direction  of 
the  campaign.  So  when  Mr.  Alger  has  his  little  say, 
let  us  remember  these  things;  let  us  remember  the 
appointment  of  General  Shatter,  his  personal  friend, 
the  canned  roast  beef  scandal  with  its  white-washed 
decree,  and  the  thousand  other  matters  of  somewhat 
lesser  importance  which  served  to  make  miserable  the 
existence  of  our  volunteers.  We  have  not  hesitated 
in  our  recent  editorials  to  criticize  Mr.  McKinley  for 
his  retention  of  this  unworthy  personage,  but  while 
we  feel  that  it  is  an  eleventh  hour  expedient  for  the 
campaign  of  1900,  we  are  impressed  with  the  trite 
adage  that  it  is  "  Better  late  than  never." 


ONE  OF  THE  T 


duced  at  a  most  inopportune  time  for  the  interests  of 
Mr.  McKinley  and  his  followers,  but  what  effect  it 
will  have  upon  the  elector  is  yet  problematical.  We  can 
hardly  believe  that  any  evidence  can  be  introduced  at 
this  stage  of  the  game  that  will  cause  a  reversal  of  pub- 
lic opinion  regarding  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  would  be 
somewhat  like  the  pleading  of  the  unquestioned  criminal, 
"Not  Guilty,"  depending  upon  the  intricacies  and  quib- 
bles of  the  law  to  ultimately  pronounce  him  innocent. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Alger  did  consult  the  President  in  all 
matters  of  vital  importance,  but  the  public  may  be 


As  time  progresses,  and  our  broken-down  army  of 
volunteers  are  returning  from  the  Philippines,  the 
truth  of  the  situation  in  Luzon 
THE  SITUATION   is  gradually  leaking  out.  In 
IN  LUZON         spite  of  the  many  reports  that 
have  been  made  concerning  the 
surrender  of  Aguinaldo,  the  real  fact  is  that  we  are 
no  nearer  a  conquest  of  the  natives  than  we  were  at 
the  beginning  of  hostilities.    Further,  a  review  of  the 
whole  campaign  proves  beyond  all  question  the  absolute 
unfitness  of  General  Otis  for  the  command 
of  the  American  army.  It  is  indeed  strange 
that  a  man  so  conspicuously  in  charge  of 
our  forces  and  whose  every  effort  has 
proved  a  dismal  failure,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  command.    If  the 
present  tactics  are  continued  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  fall  campaign,  it  will  be  many 
a  month  before  the  stars  and  stripes  con- 
trol the  situation  In  Luzon. 

Hardly  a  day  passes  by  but  what  we 
read  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  brutal  lynch- 
ing of  some  negro  crimi- 
SOUTHERN  nal  In  the  Southern 
ATROCITIES  States,  and  attended  by 
an  ever  increasing  ten- 
dency to  the  most  diabolical  torture  imagin- 
able. True  it  is  that  the  provocation  is 
oftentimes  great,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  fiendishness  of  a  criminal  assault  de- 
serves the  severest  penalty,  but  the  per- 
petration of  such  devilish  tortures  causes 
us  to  realize  that  we  are  yet  living  in  the 
age  of  barbarism.  Again  the  undue  haste  with  which 
many  a  negro  is  hustled  off  to  the  nearest  tree,  and  the 
indifference  to  prove  beyond  question  the  guilt  of  the 
victim,  is  almost  as  condemnable  and  uncivilized  as 
the  infliction  of  the  terrible  punishment.  From  the 
frequent  miscarriage  of  justice,  it  is  but  natural  that 
the  law  should  be  occasionally  taken  into  the  hands  of 
aggrieved  citizens,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  making 
devils  of  ourselves,  in  order  that  justice  may  be  done. 
It  is  unmanly,  unchristian,  and  uncivilized,  and  a 
blot  upon  the  fair  name  of  the  American  Republic. 
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conservative. 
^  view*' 
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THE  ANNUAL^WRESTLEJ  FOR  MUNI= 
CIPAL  FUNDS. 

THE  SAME  OLD  STORY,  rehashed  eachjyearito  suit 
(he  taste  of  the  so-called  equilizers,  is  again  being  told, 
every  department  presenting  arguments  in  favor  of  at 
least  a  continuance  of  the  present  large  appropriations, 
or  an  increase  over  last  year's  budget. 

The  fair  promises  made  before  election  are  invari- 
ably broken  as  soon  as  the  candidate  takes  his  seat, 
and  when  a  reminder  in  the  way  of  suggested  economy 
is  mentioned,  official  pride  is  at  once  ruffled  and  in  an 
imperious  manner  the  answer,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
conduct  the  business  for  a  less  sum,  is  launched  out  to 
the  people  as  the  concentrated  wisdom  of  my  lord,  the 
office-holder. 

The  Democrat  will  promise  you  all  sorts  of  reform  ; 
reduction  in  taxes,  the  abolition  of  commission  boards, 
and  the  economical  management  of  all  branches  of  the 
State  government.  The  Republican  will  discount  his 
rival  in  promises.  He  will  point  out  the  vile  and 
extravagant  handling  of  governmental  affairs  by  his 
opponents,  and  in  the  most  solemn  manner  pledge  his 
party  for  a  radical  change  for  the  better. 

We  have  an  example  of  the  last  Republican  prom- 
ises in  the  County  Clerk's  department,  which  under 
the  same  party  control,  was  the  seat  of  wide-spread 
scandal  and  disgust  by  the  public  in  the  shameful 
disregard  of  the  people's  interests  and  pledges  made 
before  election.  To-day  the  high  functionary  in  this 
office  is  sadly  at  outs  with  the  Supreme  Court  because 
it  has  dared  to  decide  that  seventy-seven  employees 
are  not  needed  in  the  office  of  the  County  Clerk. 

Think  of  it,  you  taxpayers!  The  Court  for  once 
has  come  to  the  people's  rescue  and  clipped  the 
wings  of  his  Republican  Clerkship.  What  choice 
therefore,  is  there  in  either  party  ?  They  go  before  the 
voters  with  the  full  intent  to  break  their  promises, 
and  for  party  benefit  increase  the  burdens  of  those 
who  furnish  the  funds. 

*   *  * 

In  apparently  urgent  tones  the  appeal  is  made  for 
the  good  of  the  service.  It  is  pointed  out  that  all 
departments  are  conducted  at  the  minimum  of  cost,  and 
that  every  employee  is  not  only  efficient,  but  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  transaction  of  the  public  business. 

It  is  stated  that  to  reduce  appropriations  would  seri- 
ously cripple  the  municipal  government,  and  in  fact 
some  of  the  wise  heads  of  the  different  branches  have 
even  threatened  a  closing  of  that  portion  of  the  city 
control  over  which  they  preside  unless  they  are  assured 
of  the  full  sum  asked  for.  The  word  impossible  is 
often  used  to  emphasize  the  statement  that  depart- 
ments cannot  be  operated  for  the  sum  proposed  and 
dire  consequences  are  predicted  if  the  attempted  re- 
trenchment is  persisted  in.  Epidemics  of  all  kinds  are 
pictured  if  the  Board  of  Health  is  shorn  of  a  tithe  of  its 
bequest.  Conflagration  will  sweep  over  the  city  unless 
the  full  amount  of  coin  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
disbursing  officers  of  the  Fire  Department.  The  Street 
Department  cannot  possibly  hobble  along  unless  sup- 
plied with  sufficient  funds  to  enable  its  political  em- 
ployees to  pay  for  drinks  at  the  saloon  of  the  boss. 
The  legal  branch,  although  accustomed  to  the  law's 
delays,  cannot  brook  a  sluggish  movement  of  city 
funds  in  the  maintenance  of  a  legal  staff.  The  public 
schools  will  suffer,  and  our  children  will  grow  up  in 
ignorance  unless  the  usual  excessive  appropriation  is 
set  aside  for  political  handling.  The  hard-worked 
police  force,  with  its  many  scandals,  will]not  be  able 


to  increase  its  already  expen- 
sive numbers  unless  a  liberal 
supply  of  public  funds  is  placed 
at  their  disposal.  Assessor  and 
Tax  Collector,  with  their  large, 
expensive  retinue,  will  have 
^  to  submit  to  pruning  unless  the 
'treasury  continues  to  pour  out 
its  regular  supply  of  coin.  Con- 
tractors—those self-sacrificing 
patriots— what  will  be  their  fate? 
How  sad  will  be  their  lot.  Think 
of  it,  ye  wise  solons,  and  ponder. 
Supplies  that  heretofore  have 
aggregated  enormous  sums  will  be  furnished  at  market 
rates  for  honest  weights  and  quantities  unless  they  are 
assisted  in  the  usual  way.  And  so  it  goes;  from  year 
to  year  the  clamor  for  more  money  and  no  better  ser- 
vice, the  public  funds  to  pay  political  debts  regardless 
of  efficiency,  and  a  total  indifference  to  economy. 

*  *  * 

When  one  considers  the  enormous  sums  collected 
from  the  people  each  year  for  the  support  of  this  muni- 
cipality, and  the  meager  returns  for  the  same,  it  seems 
incredible  that  taxpayers  should  quietly  continue  to 
support  such  extravagant  waste.  We  find  the  Super- 
visors under  the  buncome  plea  of  seeking  information, 
calling  on  heads  of  departments  for  reports  of  their 
requirements,  with  the  usual  result  of  a  demand  for 
large  sums  or  a  serious  weakening  of  the  service. 

The  people  of  this  city  have  listened  too  long  to  the 
reports  and  opinions  of  heads  of  departments  to  feel 
a  confidence  in  their  economical  wisdom.  The  past 
has  not  been  overflowing  with  frugal  efforts  of  public 
officials,  and  the  taxpayers  have  become  weary.  They 
are  convinced  that  if  truthful  information  as  to  the 
prudent  management  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
city's  government  was  desired  it  is  easily  obtainable 
outside  the  political  sphere  of  influence,  whose  policy  is 
spoils  at  any  cost.  One  has  only  to  glance  at  the  num- 
ber of  employees  in  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  city's 
management,  the  high  salaries  paid  with  a  minimum  of 
service  rendered,  and  compare  the  same  with  the  cost 
of  a  like  service  in  private  business  circles,  to  be  able 
to  measure  the  heavy  cost  to  the  citizens  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  governed.  The  constant  drain  upon  the 
people  by  political  officials  has  become  so  weighty  and 
burdensome  that  loud  and  earnest  protests  are  heralded 
as  a  forerunner  of  impending  wrath. 

*  *  * 

A  recent  decision  of  the  Court  has  forced  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  force  in  the  office  of  the  County  Clerk,  and 


A  dimple  in  a  woman's  rounded  chin 
Is  seen  by  every  eye  that  may  behold  her, 

And  so  it  lacks  the  charm  that  lurks  within 
The  one  that's  hid  from  view  upon  her  shoulder. 


many  utterances  in  opposition,  coupled  with  the  usual 
declaration  that  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  the  business 
with  a  less  number  than  seventy-nine  well-paid  clerks. 
Every  kind  of  disaster  to  public  affairs  has  been 
foretold,  and  notwithstanding  pledges  made  before 
election,  the  same  old  story  is  repeated:  ''Cannot 
conduct  the  public  business  with  any  less."  Some- 


thing has  also  been  said  about  the  wisdom  of  having 
an  efficient  staff,  which,  of  course,  is  well  to  know,  as 
there  has  in  the  past  been  some  severe  criticisms  on 
the  management  of  that  office.  To  a  business  mind 
the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  per  month  will  furnish 
a  large,  as  well  as  competent,  staff  of  clerks,  who  would 
be  equal  to  more  than  the  requirements  of  the  office 
under  consideration,  and  the  same  reckless  extrava- 
gance will  be  found  in  every  department  of  the  city 
government. 

Then  why  will  the  heads  of  the  different  depart- 
ments continue  to  irritate  the  taxpayers  by  their  annual 
cry  for  more  money ;  with  the  habitual  prophecy  of 
disaster  in  case  of  refusal?  Men  are  inducted  into 
office,  and  in  the  short  space  of  six  months  will  go 
before  the  Supervisors  with  a  requisition  for  money  and 
supplies  in  sufficient  quantities  to  conduct  an  office  of 
twice  the  magnitude  over  which  they  preside,  and  with 
a  coolness  savoring  of  that  which  is  often  termed 
"  gall  "  insist  that  any  less  sum  will  bring  ruin  to  the 
public  service. 

#  *  * 

Thiscontinual  call  for  "  more  "  has  emboldened  these 
men  of  politics  to  the  extent  that  we  find  the  staff  of  the 
Board  of  Health  increased  in  numbers  to  the  enormous 
extent  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty,  as  against 
about  one-quarter  of  that  number  a  few  years  ago,  and 
the  per  cent  of  mortality  undiminished,  notwithstanding 
the  statistical  reports  The  streets  do  not  show  the 
improvement  that  the  large  appropriation  would  call 
for,  and  the  laxity  in  sweeping  is  apparent,  without  the 
expected  check  from  the  proper  officer.  Scandal  in  the 
matter  of  supplies,  short  weights  and  quantities  with 
high  prices,  occasionally  meet  the  public  gaze.  Espe- 
cially is  such  the  case  when  rival  bidders  fall  out. 
Then  comes  the  mud  slinging,  and  the  people  are 
enlightened  as  to  some  of  the  methods  of  these  gentry 
who  govern  at  the  City  Hall. 

To  the  average  business  man  it  is  an  enigma  why 
such  enormous  sums  should  be  expended  yearly  and  so 
little  in  return  be  given.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  salaries  of  the  large  army  of  employees  have 
not  felt  the  keen  knife  of  hard  times,  as  has  the  wages 
of  the  unfortunate  breadwinner  in  civil  life,  but  on  the 
contrary,  has  continued  in  the  munificent  proportion  of 
forty  years  ago.  Not  only  has  this  bountiful  compen- 
sation continued  when  all  articles  entering  into  the 
living  expenses  of  man  have  fallen  many  fold,  but 
numbers  are  being  constantly  added  to  feed  from  the 
public  crib. 

Shall  this  wild  waste  continue,  or  will  the  people  in 
a  summary  manner  put  a  stop  to  this  loose  expendi- 
ture? In  the  spasmodic  scramble  it  was 
stated  that  the  Fire  Department  would  be 
crippled,  but  at  the  same  time  there  was 
money  to  pay  for  a  park  within  two  blocks 
of  Portsmouth  Square.  The  judiciary,  w  ith 
its  slow  and  uncertain  methods,  is  never 
tardy  in  dealing  with  the  treasury.  Special 
attorneys  with  heavy  fees  are  much  in  fash- 
ion. Each  official  cannot  now  get  along 
without  the  advice  of  counsel,  and  so  it  has 
become  a  custom  to  pause  where  the  public 
good  is  in  question  until  legal  advice  is 
taken.  And  thus  the  mill  continues  to 
grind,  at  the  public  expense,  and  the  annual 
wrestling  for  the  municipal  funds  is,  as 
always,  vigorous  and  determined. 
*   *  * 

These  gentlemen  who  feel  the  great 
interest  in  the  efficient  working  of  their 
departments  to  the  extent  that  the  tax- 
payers must  meet  their  demands  or  disaster  will  fol- 
low, never  seem  willing  to  be  governed  by  strict 
business  rules  and  reduce  the  high  salaries  as  well  as 
the  number  of  employees  that  are  in  each  others  way. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  juncture,  when  it  appears 
extremely  difficult  for  the  various  heads  of  departments 
to  conduct  their  business  unless  the  appropriation 
meets  their  views,  to  remind  these  gentlemen  that  they 
could  resign  and  give  way  to  others  (and  there  are 
many)  who  would  be  glad  to  manage  with  energetic 
efforts  and  economical  manner  the  work  that  makes 
the  political  heroes  weary. 


PUNISH  MENT  OF  CRIMINALS. 


A  PAGAN  EMPIRE. 

LILLIAN  FERGUSON. 

' '  Cho-sen  (Korea) 
and  Cho-ka  (China)" 
said  a  returned  traveler 
to  me  the  other  day, 
' '  have  been  aptly 
called  links  in  the 
same  chain  of  civiliza- 
tion. Korea,  the  last 
of  the  hermit  nations 
to  open  her  gates  to 
Caucasian  trade  and 
the  tolerance  of  ideas 
not  Oriental,  is  merely 
a  name  and  a  geo- 
graphical mystery  to 
most  people.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  natives 
when  the  accident  of 
recent  date  occurred, 
the  white  man's  devil 
car,  as  they  call  it, 
running  over  and  kill- 
ing a  Korean  child, 
»vas  what  might  have  been  expected.  Korea  is  only 
i  benighted  kingdom  whose  day  of  civilized  awaken- 
ng  is  evidently  slow  to  dawn. 

"Cho-sen,  poetically  named 
by  its  people  the   Land  of 
the  Morning  Calm,  has  very 
Dften    been    the    scene  of 
frightful  persecution  in  its 
efforts  to  resist  the  spread  of 
Christianity  within  its  bord- 
ers, where  Confucianism  and 
Buddhism  have  for  so  many 
thousands  of  years  reigned 
supreme  as  religious  doctrines. 
Death  by  frightful  torture  was 
the  fate  of  the  earlier  mission- 
aries, and  equally  unfortunate 
were  converts  to  the  new  faith. 
The  former  were  decapitated, 
after  the  manner  of  criminals, 
their  heads  hanged  upon  rude 
tripods  of  tree  branches,  and 
their  bodies  left  nine  days  un- 
buried  upon  the  ground.  The 
latter  were  tried  for  destroying 
the  tablets  of  their  ancestors — 
a  most  sacrilegious  crime  in 
the  eyes  of  these  Asiatic 
heathen,  and  the  customary 
expression  of  a  convert's  re- 
nunciation of  early  teachings— then  exiled  and  tor- 
tured until  death  ended  their  sufferings.  One  priest, 
who  exasperated  his  persecutors  by  the  marvelous 
spirit   of   endurance  and  bravery  he  displayed, 
was  bound  hand  and  foot  with  cord  and  laid  on 
I  the  frozen  ground  at  night.    Pails  of  water  were 
I  then  slowly  poured  over  him  which,  freezing  as  it 
fell,  enveloped  his  body  in  an  icy  shroud. 

"It  is  some  fifty  years  since  the  United  States 
first  reached  out  for  Korean  trade.  Li  Hung  Chang's 
influence,  later  exerted,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
establishing  of  friendly  relations  between  this 
country  and  China's  neighbor.  Korea's  exports 
are  rice,  raw  silk,  fans,  bamboo  paper,  ginseng, 
shells,  tobacco,  timber,  dried  fish,  gold  dust,  silver, 
hemp,  beans,  and  peas,  gall-nuts,  jute,  oils, and  furs. 

"  Korea  is  like  China  in  many  of  its  national 
characteristics,  radically  different  from  it  in  others. 
Koreans  do  not  wear  the  Chinese  queue,  and  their 
costumes  are  theirown  in  cut  and  style.   The  Korean 
woman,  morally,  has  no  existence,  nor  has  she  a  name- 
she  is  merely  the  slave  of  her  Korean  master,  known 
as  •  the  sister  of  so-and-so,'  or  the  daughter  of  some 
one.    Even  her  parents  refer  to  her  by  using  the  name 
of  the  district  in  which  she  marries.    Bearing  chil- 
dren, she  becomes  '  the  mother  of  so-and-so.'  In 
the  lower  classes  the  women  perform  hard  field  labor. 
Before  marriage  and   after,  the  Korean  high-class 


woman  is  almost  as  much  of  a  prisoner  as  the  inmate 
of  a  harem.  Her  condition  in  any  case  is  one  of 
mental  and  physical  abasement.  Widows  cannot 
remarry,  excepting  those  of  the  poorest  classes.  Sui- 
cide is  more  or  less  common  among  women,  but  not 
by  the  methods  usually  employed  among  their  white 
sisters.  The  Korean,  who  is  feminine,  suicides  by 
cutting  her  throat.  The  man  pierces  his  abdomen 
with  a  sword. 

"  Neatness?  No — the  neatness  for  which  the  Jap- 
anese is  noted  is  missing  in  the  Korean.  He  has  a 
fancy  for  the  stiftest  of  white  starched  clothing  in 
summer,  but  he  has  no  ambition  to  maintain  its  clean- 
liness. Korea  is  a  nation  badly  in  need  of  soap. 
They  have  an  admiration  for  silk  sashes  of  gay  hues, 
and  fans,  the  latter  being  entirely  an  instrument  of 
etiquette  and  rank. 

"  Dogs  are  a  favorite  dish  on  the  Korean  bill  of 
fare.  The  King  reserves  the  right  to  rear  goats  and 
sheep,  which  are  kept  for  religious  purposes,  being 
used  as  sacrifices  in  certain  ceremonials.  He  is  in 
reality  a  vassal  of  the  Chinese  empire,  but  is  absolute 
monarch  in  his  own  country,  with  unlimited  power. 
His  person  is  regarded  as  sacred,  and  it  is  considered 
high  treason  to  touch  it  with  a  weapon.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  a  king  allowed  him- 
self to  die  from  an  abscess,  because  to  touch  it  with  a 
lancet   would   contaminate  his  dignity.     It  is  also 


"  Literature  in  Korea  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  the 
Chinese  language  being  used  by  the  educated  classes. 
The  Koreans,  like  the  Chinese,  have  a  high  regard  for 
learning,  and  examinations  are  held  yearly  at  the 
capital,  to  which  candidates  come  from  all  over  the 
kingdom.  A  procession  of  the  successful  students 
takes  place  afterward,  with  much  formal  calling  upon 
state  officials,  the  students  wearing  the  new  robes  to 
which  their  scholarship  entitles  them,  and  riding  on 
horseback  to  the  sound  of  music.  Those  who  have 
failed  to  pass  examination  are  subjected  to  considerable 
humiliation.  Their  faces  are  sprinkled  with  ink  and 
flour  as  marks  of  derision. 

"Architecture  in  Korea  does  not  exist.  Even  the 
palaces  are  poorly  constructed  affairs.  All  houses  are 
of  one  story,  built  of  rice-straw,  wood  and  clay,  and 
thatched.  They  are  usually  windowless.  There  is 
much  poverty  among  the  lower  classes,  their  habita- 
tions being  without  floors,  chairs  or  beds." 


WAVSIDK  SHRINES.  ALL  WATER   IS  SUPPLIED   IIV  A  GUI 

OK  WATER  CARRIERS, 

PALACE  GESANGS  OR  DANCING  GIRLS  WHO  HAVE  I1RBN 
SELECTED  TO  GO  TO  PARIS  EXPOSITION  IN  igOO. 

sacrilege  to  pronounce  his  name.  The  name  by  which 
he  is  known  is  bestowed  upon  him  after  death  by  his 
successor.  Entering  the  august  presence  of  this  dig- 
nitary, the  visitor  must  not  only  perform  a  profound 
salaam— he  must  fall  prostrate  before  the  throne 
if  he  desires  the  favor  of  the  court  attendants. 
Under  no  circumstances  may  a  horseman  pass  the 
royal  palace  without  dismounting. 


SAMPLES  WANTED. 

The  California  State  Board  of  Trade  wants  to  be 
put  into  communication  with  parties  who  can  furnish 
at  least  creditable  samples  of  any  of  the  following 
articles,  viz.: 

Good  large  carrots,  beets,  parsnips,  or  other  root 
vegetables.    Cotton  in  the  pod  and  on  the  stock. 

Jerusalem  artichokes.  Egyp- 
tian corn,  broomcorn,  popcorn, 
and  Indian  corn.  Fine  large 
tomatoes  and  extra  large 
onions.  Hemp,  flax,  jute, 
ramie,  or  other  fiber  plants. 
Good  string  beans. 

The  State  Board  of  Trade 
also  wants  samples  of  canaigre 
and  tan  barks.  It  wants  a 
full  line  of  minerals,  such  as 
gold  ores,  quicksilver  ore, 
copper  ores,  iron  ores,  tin  ores, 
auriferous  gravel,  asbestos, 
mineral,  paints,  onyx,  marble, 
granite,  limestone,  pottery 
clays,  asphalt,  bitumen,  or 
any  other  mineral  product  of 
commercial  value. 

Samples  of  each  of  these 
products  are  desired  by  the 
State  Board  of  Trade,  first  to 
replenish  its  permanent  ex- 
hibit, and  secondly  for  a  dis- 
play of  California  products 
that  it  is  helping  to  prepare 
■  -*a£M  !  for  the  great  Paris  Exposition 
in  1900. 

If  parties  who  have  any  of  these  articles  will 
notify  the  Stale  Board  of  Trade,  an  order  will  be 
placed  with  them  at  once  for  such  amounts  as 
may  be  required.  Ail  articles  will  be  paid  for  by 
the  State  Board  of  Trade,  which  body  will  also 
stand  the  cost  of  packing  the  same,  as  well  as  the 
expressage  to  their  headquarters,  Union  Ferry 
Building,  San  Francisco. 

Discussing  the  system  of  retiring  pensions  for 
college  professors,  the  New  York  Times  sensibly 
says:  "  The  men  who  spend  their  lives  in  honor- 
ing and  in  bringing  fame  to  a  seat  of  learning 
should  not  be  forgotton.    Educators,  as  a  class, 
are  notoriously  improvident,  but  very  often  their 
entire  salaries  are  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
..d     institution  that  employs  them.    They  become  old; 
they  are  retired  with  the  empty  title  of  professor 
emeritus.    Very  often  they  pass  their  declining 
years  as  objects  of  delicately  bestowed  charity. 
Still,  it  is  charity.    It  should  not  be  so.    The  German 
professor,  the  French,  and  the  Italian,  can  look  forward 
to  a  tranquil  old  age— provided  they  don't  offend  their 
governments.  It  should  be  so  with  American  educators." 
That  Americans  have  not  given  this  state  of  affairs 
serious  attention  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  that  it  has  not  been  prominently  brought 
before  them  for  consideration  and  action. 
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=\NE  bitter  winter's  night,  Robert  M.  Arnold,  professor  of 
mathematics  in  an  Eastern  college,  was  enjoying  an  open 
tire,  an  easy  chair,  and  a  California  newspaper  sent  to 
him  by  a  friend.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  library 
table  sat  Mrs.  Arnold  absorbed  in  the  latest  novel.  The 
Professor  was  about  to  cast  his  paper  aside,  finished, 
when  his  eye  was  attracted  by  an  item  tucked  away 
4?f*\  'n  an  °'3SCUre  corner-  Professor  Arnold  stole  a  glance 
^^j^fr  i^fg^^j  across  the  table  at  his  wife.  Quietly  taking  a  pair  of 
scissors  from  the  table  the  Professor  cut  the  item  from 
the  paper.  While  putting  more  fuel  on  the  fire  he  dropped  the  scrap  of  paper 
[a  copy  of  which  is  given  below]  into  the  blaze  and  watched  it  until  it  was  only 
a  tiny  bit  of  black  ash.    Then  he  pretended  to  resume  the  perusal  of  his  paper. 

A  MYSTERY  SOLVED. 

Recently  some  workmen  while  constructing  a  new  trail  across  a  deep 
canyon  in  the  mountains  near  the  Val  Verde  Hot  Springs,  came  upon  a 
human  skeleton  in  the  very  bottom  of  the  canyon.  A  purse  containing 
papers  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  was  near  the  body.  From  these 
the  remains  were  identified  as  those  of  Leonard  Parsons,  who  strayed 
away  from  the  hotel  near  the  Hot  Springs  one  afternoon  several  years 
ago,  and  was  never  seen  again.  It  is  surmised  that  Parsons  must  have 
fallen  from  the  old  trail  into  the  canyon,  and  was  so  badly  injured  that  he 
could  not  make  his  way  out,  and  so  died  there. 

Mrs.  Arnold,  her  handsome  profile  bent  slightly  toward  the  book  in  her  hand, 
had  observed  neither  action  on  the  part  of  her  husband.  Upon  being  assured  of 
this,  the  latter  drew  a  deep,  quiet  breath  of  relief,  and  with  reason. 

The  Professor's  mind  went  back  to  a  beautiful  spring  morning,  six  years 
before,  when  he  had  chanced  to  overhear  a  lovers'  quarrel  in  the  little  peach- 
orchard  adjoining  the  huge  tourist  hotel  at  the  Val 
Verde  Hot  Springs.  This  item  in  the  paper  was  a 
remote  sequel  of  that  quarrel.  Manuel  Carillo  was 
foreman  of  the  hotel  ranch.  Pretty  Anita  Sepulveda 
was  a  waitress.  The  occasion  of  discord  was  her 
clandestine  flirtation  with  a  guest. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Anita  was  afraid. 
Never  before  had  Manuel's  big,  black  eyes,  luminous  under  the  broad  brow,  with 
its  shaggy  mass  of  raven  hair,  flashed  anger  upon  her.  Anita  would  have  fled  had 
she  dared.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  she  had  no  defense.  Jealousy  or  gossip  had 
done  its  work.  Some  one  among  her  companions  had  betrayed  her.  Ignorant  of 
the  source  and  extent  of  Manuel's  information  her  hope  was  that  he  might  not 
know  the  full  measure  of  her  transgressions.  And  when  he  finally  asked  her 
the  point-blank  question,  "  Do  you  love  him?"  too  thoroughly  frightened  for 
deception,  she  could  only  falter,  "Yes." 

"Then,"  cried  Manuel,  "I  believe  the  worst.  Your  beauty  has  been  your 
ruin.    God  forgive  you  !  " 

With  a  sudden  impulse  he  grasped  the  trembling  woman  about  the  waist  and 
drew  her  to  him.  With  her  head  thrown  back  upon  his  shoulder  she  tried  to 
return  the  fiery  glances  that  flashed  from  his  eyes.  The  cry  that  rose  to  her  lips 
froze  there,  for  they  refused  it  utterance.  She  thought  that  the  next  moment 
would  be  her  last.  But  Manuel  kissed  her  passionately,  again  and  again,  then 
threw  her  from  him. 


+  +  + 

THE  STORY  OF  MANUEL. 
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Is  Manuel  a  coward  !  "  he  exclaimed, ' '  that  he  should  kill  a  woman  ? 
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shameless,  hated,  and  despised.  For  me  you  are  already  dead.  But  tell 
Gringo  lover  that  I  will  kill  him  if  he  crosses  my  path.  There  is  no  room 
for  him  and  me." 

Glad  to  escape  on  any  terms,  Anita  slipped  away,  and,  once  out  of  the 
orchard,  ran,  trembling,  laughing,  and  crying,  to  her  room.  Professor  Arnold,  who 
was  sitting  upon  an  upper  veranda  enjoying  the  scenery  and  absorbed  in  his  own 
reflections,  had  heard  part  of  the  quarrel  and  noticed  her  as  she  went  past. 
"  That  young  woman,"  he  remarked  to  himself,  "  must  be  the  Spanish  girl  whose 
name  I  have  heard  mentioned,"  and  the  Professor  frowned.  He  was  trying  to 
solve  an  unusually  knotty  problem  that  morning,  (o  which  the  sight  of  Anita's 
pretty  face  seemed  to  add  a  new  element  of  perplexity.  He  knew  himself  a  very 
unwilling  factor  in  Anita's  melodrama  of  real  life.  Much  to  his  disgust  and 
disturbance  of  mind,  Professor  Arnold  had  heard  his  wife's  name  and  Anita's 
coupled  with  that  of  one  Parsons,  another  guest  of  the  hotel,  in  a  very  flippant  way. 

The  problem  was  a  deep  one  for  a  man  unfamiliar  with  the  ways  of  the 
world.  Arnold  could  not  comprehend  his  wife's  infatuation  for  Parsons.  He 
admitted  that  the  fellow  was  entertaining,  full  of  animal  spirits,  a  good  talker,  fond 
of  telling  stories  and  of  relating  his  own  experiences  and  triumphs  as  an  operator 
in  "boom"  investments,  undoubtedly  successful  in  making  money.  But  whence 
the  attraction  in  such  a  man  for  a  delicate,  refined  woman  the  Professor  could  not 
fathom.  Yet,  only  the  day  before,  he  had  come  across  his  wife  and  Parsons  in  the 
recesses  of  a  secluded  canyon  which  was  traversed  by  a  limpid  stream,  bordered 
by  beds  of  fern  and  shaded  by  beautiful  trees.  They  were  sitting  on  a  fallen  tree, 
their  hands  full  of  ferns  and  flowers,  evidently  engaged  in  a  confidential  conver- 
sation. The  Professor  had  recoiled,  looked  a  second  time,  and  stolen  away 
unobserved.  Now  he  was  trying  to  determine  whether  he  should  leave  the  hotel 
quietly  or  should  demand  an  explanation  from  Parsons;  whether  he  should  play 
the  coward  or  should  risk  an  altercation,  possibly  bloodshed.  Something  in 
Anita's  perturbed  appearance  as  she  emerged  from  the  orchard  settled  the  question. 
He  would  call  upon  this  base  deceiver  of  women  and  teach  him  a  lesson,  whatever 
the  consequences  of  the  disagreeable  encounter  might  be. 


Parsons  was  secretly  pleased  with  the  message  that  Anita  brought  him  soon 
after  lunch.  She  was  going  away  that  very  afternoon.  She  cried  a  little,  but 
dried  her  tears  when  Parsons  gave  her  money  and  promised  to  come  to  see  her  soon. 
She  told  of  Manuel's  wrath  and  of  her  fears  that  he  would  do  Parsons  bodily 
harm,  but  Parsons  only  laughed  at  that.  When  Anita  had  gone  he  started  for  a 
walk.  He  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  her  so  easily.  Since  he  had  attained  wealth, 
and  therefore  leisure,  the  smile  of  woman  had  become  sunshine  and  honey  for  him. 
Why  should  he  not  enjoy  life?  Nature  had  made  him  handsome;  chance  had 
made  him  rich.  He  possessed  now  the  primal  elements  of  conquest.  But  he  was 
glad  to  dismiss  Anita.  Mrs.  Arnold,  a  high-bred  woman,  with  a  mind  of  her  own 
and  a  stupid  college  professor  for  a  husband  was  more  to  his  taste. 

It  was  odd  that  this  same  stupid  husband  should  interrupt  the  flow  of  his 
thoughts  by  appearing  in  his  pathway  and  asking  a  few  moments'  private 
conversation.  Parsons  suggested  that  the  Professor  join  him  in  his  walk. 
Together  they  strolled  down  the  sunlit  road  leading  into  the  shady  glen,  across 
the  stream  that  rushed  and  babbled  through  it,  and  up  the  trail  traversing  the 
mountain-sides  beyond.  Neither  noticed  that  as  they  passed  the  orchard,  Manuel 
Carrillo,  who  was  busy  there,  stood  a  moment  looking  after  them,  then  detached 
his  horses  from  the  cultivator,  tied  them  to  a  tree  and  followed.  At  a  convenient 
place  he  dodged  ahead,  unobserved. 

The  Professor  winced  as  they  passed  the  fallen  tree  near  the  brook,  where  he 
had  seen  his  wife  and  Parsons  the  day  before.  A  reference  to  his  discovery  as 
an  easy  way  of  introducing  his  accusation,  rose  to  his  lips,  but  he  checked  himself 
in  time.  He  was  ill  at  ease,  but  Parsons  chatted  glibly  about  California,  real 
estate,  the  rapid  acquisition  of  fortunes  through  the  changes  of  the  boom,  and 
similar  topics.  The  Professor,  against  his  will,  was  forced  to  listen  and  found 
himself,  little  by  little,  engaged  in  a  friendly  conversation  with  the  man  from  whom 
he  had  undertaken  to  demand  a  very  stern  accounting.  Higher  they  rose  on  the 
quickly-rising  trail,  pausing  now  and  then  to  take  long  breaths  of  the  pure 

mountain  air,  to  admire  the  wonderful  sweeps  of 
distant  landscapes  that  stretched  farther  before 
them  as  they  surmounted  ihe  foothills,  which  on 
the  lower  levels  restricted  their  vision,  and  to  enjoy 
for  a  moment  the  mellow  warmth  of  the  sun,  now 
dropping  swiftly  towards  the  west. 

Every  accusing  sentence  framed  by  the  Pro- 
fessor's brain  died  before  it  reached  his  lips.  It  was  difficult  to  denounce  the  man 
with  whom  he  had  just  been  exchanging  polite  commonplaces.  He  dreaded  arousing 
Parsons  to  anger,  and  wondered  whether  he  were  armed.  In  every  way  he  felt 
the  impotence  of  a  reserved  and  candid  nature  grappling  with  a  problem  that  was 
too  deep  for  him  because  of  the  cool  and  careless  duplicity  of  his  opponent. 

So,  drifting  along,  they  reached  "Observation  Point,"  at  least  three  miles 
from  the  hotel,  where  a  wonderful  vision,  new  to  them  both,  was  unfolded. 
Their  eyes  rested  on  broad  valleys,  leading  westward,  bounded  on  every  other  side 
by  abrupt  mountain-heights,  covered  with  orchards  and  green  fields  which  gave  a 
warmth  and  brightness  of  color  in  beautiful  contrast  with  the  rugged  and  noble 
grandeur  of  the  mountains.    They  looked  for  a  moment  in  silence. 

The  Professor  hemmed  and  hawed  uneasily.  "I  did  not  come,"  he  said  at 
last,  "  to  gaze  upon  this  scenery,  wonderful  as  it  is,  and  reflecting  in  its  beauty 
and  grandeur  the  might  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator.  It  is  hard  for  one  to  speak 
in  such  a  place  of  the  pitiful  transgressions  which  mar  the  lives  of  those  whose 
minds  should  be  free  to  enjoy  these  glorious  visions.  I  think  that  1  have  a  just 
complaint  against  you  for  disturbing  the  peace  and  happiness  that  rightfully 
belong  to  me.  You  have  thrust  yourself  into  my  little  world  with  a  baleful 
influence  which  I  do  not  fully  comprehend.     You  seemed  to  have  acquired 

a  certain  hold  upon  my  wife's  affections.    Now  this  must  " 

"Pardon  me,"  Parsons  interrupted,  "but  before  you  go  farther  and  give 
utterance  to  the  conjectures  which  seem  to  be  in  your  mind,  had  you  not  better 
reflect  a  little?  Do  you  understand  that  in  accusing  me  you  are  also  accusing  a 
most  charming  lady — 1  mean  your  wife,  of  course?  Have  you  any  definite 
evidence  whatever  to  support  these  suspicions  which  seem  to  me— if  you  will 
pardon  me  for  saying  so — nothing  less  than  brutal?    Hark!    What  was  that?" 

There  was  a  little  flutter  behind  a  clump  of  manzanita  above  and  beyond 
them,  as  if  some  animal  were  making  its  way  through  the  underbrush,  and  a 
pebble  rolled  down  an  open  space  and  stopped  on  the  trail.  The  two  men  looked 
for  a  moment,  but  no  living  thing  was  in  sight,  and  they  were  absorbed  in  their 
conversation.    "  I  guess  it's  only  a  rabbit  or  quail,"  said  Parsons. 

"  Probably,"  said  the  Professor.  Then  he  continued  with  more  decision 
"  I  admire  your  ingenuity,  and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  return  the  compliments 
which  you  seem  disposed  to  shower  upon  me,  it  appears  to  me  that  nature  has 
endowed  you  with  more  than  your  share  of  what  is  called  '  nerve '  here  in  the 
West.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you  are  a  success  in  your  chosen  profession.  As  to 
the  point  that  you  raise,  one  can  hardly  discard  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses. 
Still,  I  would  willingly  be  convinced,  if  possible,  that  what  I  saw  yesterday 
afternoon,  in  the  glen  through  which  we  passed  a  little  while  ago,  is  capable  of 
an  innocent  construction.  I  would  gladly  forgive  and  forget  if  1  were  certain  that 
any  offense  which  may  have  been  committed  against  my  peace  of  mind  were  such 
as  a  man  of  honor  may  forgive.  I  do  not  say  that  I  would  accept  your  word 
implicitly,  yet  even  your  answer  would  be  something.  So  I  ask  you  in  all 
frankness,  can  I,  as  a  gentleman,  condone  the  relations  between  yourself  and 
Mrs.  Arnold? 

The  Professor  awaited  a  reply,  breathlessly.  But  his  question  was  destined 
to  remain  unanswered.  Even  Parsons,  flippant  as  he  was,  flushed  and  faltered. 
Then  he  lifted  his  hand  with  a  deprecating  gesture.    Perhaps  he  intended  an 
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impassioned  appeal,  a  rhetorical  flourish  involving 
the  eternal  hills  surrounding  them.  An  observer 
might  have  taken  the  gesture  as  a  threat.  At  any 
rate,  before  Parsons  had  spoken,  there  came  a  sudden 
'report  and  a  little  puff  of  smoke  from  the  clump  of 
manzanita  just  above  the  trail.  Parsons  straightened 
himself  with  a  spasmodic  movement,  turned,  stag- 
gered, and  fell  forward  in  the  dust  of  the  narrow 
trail.  As  he  fell  he  uttered  a  single  cry,  then  lay 
motionless  and  silent. 

The  suddenness  of  this  surprise  startled  Arnold 
beyond  measure.  He  knelt  beside  the  prostrate  figure 
and  with  the  one  idea  dominant  in  his  brain,  cried 
hysterically,  "  Shall  I  forgive?  Shall  1  forgive?" 
But  there  was  no  response  to  his  frantic  query.  He 
threw  open  Parsons'  coat  and  vest  and  recoiled  from 
the  rivulet  of  blood  that  flowed  from  a  wound  over 
the  heart.  As  he  stood,  staring  helplessly,  Manuel 
Carillo  stepped  to  his  side,  a  revolver  in  his  hand. 

"  My  God  !  "  exclaimed  Arnold,  "  what  have  you 
done?  My  wife — everybody  will  say  that  I  killed 
him." 

"Si  senor,"  replied  Manuel,  coolly,  "  as  you  should 
have  done.  But  you  had  not  the — the  what  shall  I 
say  ?— the  strength,  the  desire,  the  " 

"The  courage,"  said  Arnold.  "I  am  a  miserable 
coward.    1  cannot  help  it.    1  was  afraid  to  kill  him." 

"  Yet  he  surely  meant  you  harm.  He  threatened 
you  just  now." 

"  No,  no,"  protested  Arnold.  "The  man  was  vile 
but  murder  was  not  in  his  heart." 

"  Qu'  importe?"  replied  Manuel.  "  I  had  rather  he 
had  killed  me  than  to  steal  my  love.  But  he  is  a 
carrion  now  and  Manuel  is  revenged."  Contemptu- 
ously he  touched  with  his  foot  the  lifeless  form 
between  them.    Arnold  shuddered  at  the  sight. 

Manuel  looked  at  him  pityingly.  "  You  had  better 
go,"  he  said.  "  Have  no  fear.  1  shall  protect  you. 
But  take  your  wife  and  leave  the  country  as  soon  as 
you  can.    Now,  and  he  pointed  down  the 

trail.  In  another  moment  Arnold's  tall  form  disap- 
peared around  the  first  curve  in  the  way,  as  he  ran 
trembling  and  stumbling  towards  the  hotel. 

"Undoubtedly,"  mused  Manuel,  "that  man  will 
betray  me.  His  heart  is  small  and  very,  very  cold. 
Well,  the  mountains  are  high,  the  deserts  are  wide, 
and  Manuel  knows  them." 

With  a  sigh  he  sat  down  upon  the  ground  and 
looked  into  the  face  of  his  fallen  enemy.  The  cool 
wind  from  the  upper  heights  flowed  past  him  into  the 
depths  below.  A  "swift,"  or  miniature  lizard, 
flashed  across  the  trail  at  his  side  and  startled  him 
with  the  rustling  that  it  made.  Across  an  adjacent 
canyon  came  the  clear,  bell-like  call  of  a  mountain 
quail.  Over  the  heights  above  him  crept  a  beautiful 
pink  mist,  a  token  of  the  swift  approach  of  darkness. 
Manuel  crept  close  to  the  body  of  Parsons  and  whis- 
pered in  the  lifeless  ear : 

"Su  indigno  cuerpo  aqui  deseausa.  Yo  soy  su 
dueno.  Que  su  alma,  que  se  via  ha  escapade,  para 
siempre  que  arda  en  tormientos  del  injierno." 

Which  is,  somewhat  freely  translated:  "Your 
worthless  body  lies  here.  I  am  its  master.  May 
your  soul,  which  has  escaped  me,  burn  forever  in  the 
torments  of  hell."  Then  Manuel  rose  to  his  feet. 
Exerting  all  of  his  great  strength  he  lifted  his  fallen 
foe  to  his  shoulders,  and,  slowly  and  cautiously,  in 
the  gathering  darkness,  picked  his  way  into  the 
depths  of  the  canyon  near  at  hand. 

You  will  see  now  the  reason  why  Professor  Arnold 
burnt  the  little  scrap  of  paper.  There  are  some  things 
that  it  is  better  to  forget  when  peace  comes  with  for- 
getfulness  and  useless  regret  tags  on  the  heels  of 
remembrance.  The  Professor's  almost  haggard  face 
was  lighted  up  by  a  smile  as  he  reflected,  that  now, 
at  last,  he  could  be  certain  that  his  wife  should  never 
know. 

The  Critic  announces  that  the  dramatization  of 
"  Ben  Hur  "  has  been  arranged  for  with  Gen.  Lew 
Wallace.  The  work  is  being  done  by  a  well-known 
playwright,  and  will  be  produced  with  great  magnifi- 
cence in  the  fall.  A  new  mechanical  device  will 
give  to  the  chariot  race  all  its  realism. 


A  SILENCED  ORACLE. 

The  Reverend  Jake  McCauley  was  known  in  his 
neighborhood  as  being  a  truly  powerful  "exhauster." 
Hard-hearted  indeed  was  the  sinner  he  could  not  bring 
to  the  mourner's  bench  by  his  incomparable  exhorta- 
tions, and  throughout  the  broad  territory  over  which 
his  reputation  extended,  he  was  feared  by  the  world, 
the  devil,  and  the  flesh— the  last-named  being  repre- 
sented in  the  form  of  toothsome  "  frying-size " 
chickens. 

"  Oh  Lawd,  look  down  on  dese  po'  sinful  Affikins 
an'  po'  out  de  'intment  uh  degeneration  on  dey  down- 
bowed  heads!"  he  prayed,  one  sweltering  August 
afternoon.  "Open  dey  heahts,  Oh  Lawd,  tuh  'ceive 
de  light  uf  de  Lamb's  salvation,  an'  show  'em  de 
urruhs  uh  dey  puhverse  an'  wicked  footsteps!  Oh 
Lawd,  it  'ould  be  bes'  tuh  show  'em  jes  explainly  de 
pitfalls  an'  snares  in  de  troublesome  road  dey's  uh 
trabelin'.  Show  'em  de  awful  furcher  heahaftuh  dat's 
waitin'  fuh  dose  what  continues  tuh  go  on  in  dey 
sinful  an'  wicked  ways.  Dey's  uh  callin'  dis  uh  hot 
spell,  Oh  Lawd,  too  hot  tuh  come  tuh  meetin'  but 
what  you  reckon  dey'll  call  it  on  dat  great  day  when 
de  goats  is  sep'rated  frum  de  sheeps,  an'  is  druv 
intuh  dat  terrorful  dry  pastuh,  whah  dar  aint  no 
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watuh,  nuh  no  shade,  an'  whah  ol'  Satan  has  done 
sot  de  grass  afiah  ?  Oh  Lawd,  dese  po'  ignunt  Affi- 
kins don't  know  dat  dis  is  Chrismus-time  weather, 
'longside  uh  what  it'll  be  when  dey  gits  intuh  dem 
eternal,  evahlastin' flames  uh  tawment.  Oh  Lawd! 
Show  'em  de  way,  Lawd,  an'  spa-ah  yo'  people." 

The  scene  changes;  the  hot  summer  days  pass 
away  and  the  chill  of  winter  is  upon  the  land.  It  is 
Sunday,  the  12th  of  February— a  day  of  unprecedented 
cold  in  the  South— and  the  Reverend  McCauley  is  seen 
hugging  almost  literally  the  red-hot  stove  in  the  rail- 


road waiting-room.  Without,  the  thermometer  hang- 
ing on  the  north  side  of  the  building  points  to  ten 
below  zero,  the  earth  is  sheathed  in  ice,  and  the  tele- 
graph wires  are  moaning  piteously  in  a  biting  north 
wind. 

"Are  you  going  to  preach  to-day,  Uncle  Jake?" 
the  station-master  asks  mischievously. 

"  Naw  suh,  1  reckon  not,"  is  the  reply  in  a  voice 
husky  with  cold.  "  Can't  do  no  good  preachin'  tuh 
niggahs  dis  kin'  uh  weathuh,  suy.  W'y,  boss,  dey 
ain't  uh  niggah  in  dis  deestrick  but  what  'ould  call  it 
uh  favah  tuh  be  'lowed  tuh  jes  stan'  roun'  ol'  Satan's 
back  do'  dis  mawnin,  an'  git  warm.  An'  I'll  tell  you 
what,  ef  it  wa'n't  fuh  dis  heah  stove  I'd  have  uh 
sorter  hankerin'  in  dat  direction  m'self." 

THE  WIT  OF  RICHARD  MANSFIELD. 

Those  who  have  seen  actor  Mansfield  only  upon 
the  stage,  and  in  the  peculiarly  tragic,  gloomy  roles 
which  are  so  much  to  his  personal  liking,  would 
never  suspect  that  he  possesses  a  merry  wit.  Some  of 
his  sayings  deserve  classic  fame,  as  for  instance  the 
reply  he  made  once  upon  a  time  when  asked  to  give 
an  expression  of  his  best  wishes  to  women.  Said  he: 
"The  best  wish  that  I  can  give  women  is: 
'  Neither  too  much  nor  too  little  love."  ' 
Mansfield  began  life  as  a  painter. 
Most  of  the  scenery  used  in  his  plays 
is  designed  by  him,  and  only  a  man 
who  understands  how  to  get  effects 
and  colors  could  "make  up"  as  he 
does.  An  admiring  friend  once  said  to 
him  :  "So  you  used  to  live  by  paint- 
ing?" "No,"  replied  the  actor,  "  I 
lived  in  spite  of  painting." 

Another  time  when  playing  in  the 
West,  a  ticket-taker  who  did  not  know 
him,  stopped  him  at  the  entrance  to 
the  theater,  exclaiming:  "Hold  on 
there!  Where  is  your  ticket  ?  Do  you 
belong  to  this  show?"  "No.  The 
show  belongs  to  me,"  was  the  suave 
reply. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  drilling  a 
super  to  rush  on  and  cry  ;  ' '  The  enemy 
is  with  us!"  The  poor  dullard  cried 
it  again  and  again  but  could  not  even 
remotely  approach  the  ideal  of  the  actor. 
Finally  Mr.  Mansfield  rushed  on  and 
gave  the  line  in  his  own  best  style. 
"There!"  said  he,  "like  that!" 
"Why, sir,"  responded  the  frightened, 
discouraged  super,"  if  I  could  do  it  like 
that  I  would  not  be  getting  three  dollars 
a  week."  "  What !"  exclaimed  Mans- 
field. "Do  you  get  only  three  dollars 
a  week  ?  At  that  price,  my  boy,  say 
it  any  blamed  way  you  choose!  " 

Mansfield  hired  a  private  secretary 
some  years  ago,  but  was  compelled  to 
discharge  him  because  he  could  not 
spell,  and  was  otherwise  deficient  In 
an  educational  way.  When  the  young 
man  received  the  notice  of  his  dismissal 
he  went  to  the  actor  and  asked  for  an 
explanation.  "The  fact  is,"  he  was 
told,  "your  education  is  too  meager 
for  the  requirements  of  the  position." 
Greatly  offended,  the  ex-secretary  ex- 
claimed :  "  Why,  sir,  my  parents  spent 
fnTUma  f|ve  thousand  dollars  on  my  educa- 
tion!" "Then  I  would  advise  them," 
suggested  Mansfield,  "to  institute  proceedings  for  the 
recovery  of  their  money.  They  have  been  swindled 
in  its  investment." 


It  is  said  that  Plessis  de  Richelieu,  who  is  acting 
admiral  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Siamese  navy, 
was  a  common  seaman  in  the  French  navy,  and  de- 
serted while  under  sentence  of  death  for  striking  an 
officer.  This  sentence  has  long  been  annulled. 
Richelieu  is  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Richelieu 
to  which  the  great  cardinal  belonged. 
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INDIAN  BASKETRY  AND   ITS  SYMBOLISM. 


G.  WHARTON  JAMES. 

URING  the  last  few  years  the  interest 
in  Indian  basketry  has  grown  to  a 
wonderful  extent.    Where  one  bas- 
ket was  sold  ten  years  ago,  fully 
fifty  are  sold  now.   The  basket-mak- 
ing Indians,  therefore,  are  finding 
an  enlarged  sale  for  their  work,  and 
the  money  thus  earned  helps  some- 
what to  soften  the  rigorous  and  arduous 
conditions  in  their  life. 

The  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  of  Alaska,  are  pre-eminently 
the  basket-making  Indians  of  the  United  States ;  the 
Paiutes  of  Nevada  and  Utah,  the  Mokis,  Apaches, 
Pimas,  Maricopas,  and  Yava  Supais  of  Arizona;  the 
Cahuillas,  San  Luisanos,  Serranos,  Tulares,  Mendo- 
cinos,  and  Hoopas  of  California,  various  tribes  of 
Oregon  and  Alaska  being  the  most  noted. 

The  interest  in  basketry  is  an  essentially  humaniz- 
ing one,  for  it  brings  the  intelligent  collector  into  close 
sympathy  with  the  basket-making  people.  The  mind 
is  naturally  led  from  the  object  to  the  human  beings 
with  whose  life  it  has  been  so  intimately  connected, 
and  the  effect  of  this  interest  cannot  fail  to  be  of  a 
beneficial  character. 

And  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  the  more  one 
knows  of  the  basket,  the  woman  who  made  it,  the 
tribe  to  which  she  belongs,  the  various  usages  to 
which  the  basket  is  placed  in  its  natural  home,  and 
especially  the  poetic,  religious,  or  idealistic  thoughts 
that  coursed  through  the  brain  of  the  woman  while 
she  was  engaged  in  making  it,  the  more  fascinating 
does  the  little  piece  of  wickerwork  become. 

Of  late  years  my  interest  has  been  much  aroused 
in  the  symbolism  used  in  the  designs  which  appear  on 
the  baskets.  These  are  as  many  and  as  different  as 
one  can  possibly  imagine,  a  collection  of  a  thousand 
baskets  having  also  about  one  thousand  different 
symbols  or  designs.  Some  of  these  designs  are  com- 
mon to  a  number  of  different  tribes,  although  1  have 
found  on  investigation  that  different  meanings  are 
attached  to  the  same  symbol  by  different  tribes,  and 
sometimes  by  different  basket-makers  of  the  same 
tribe. 

The  interest  of  this  symbolism  can  best  be  illus- 
trated by  looking  at  the  designs  of  the  accompanying 
engraving,  which  represents  a  small  collection  of 
Cihuilla,  Saboba,  and  Santa  Rosa  baskets,  I  recently 
brought  from  the  region  of  the  San  Jacinto  Mountains 
in  Southern  California.  But  before  doing  this,  it  will 
be  well  to  learn  something  of  the  country  in  which 
these  basket-makers  live,  the  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  baskets,  their  shapes,  etc. 

Situated  in  the  folds  of  a  rolling  plateau,  which 
fills  up  the  wilderness  between  Mount  San  Jacinto  and 
Paloma  Mountain,  is  the  small  settlement  of  the 
Cahuilla  Indians.  There  is  no  real  village,  but 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  their  nine- 
by-three-mile  reservation,  cottages  are  found  here  and 
there,  where  a  spring,  running  water,  or  good  pas- 
turage makes  location  desirable.  Sometimes  three  or 
four  will  be  found  together,  but  more  generally  each 
cottage  or  "  kish  "  stands  solitary  and  alone. 

The  Cahuillas  are  industrious  basket-makers,  work- 
ing with  the  coil  weave.  The  inner  grass  of  the  coil 
is  called  "su-lim,"  and  is  akin  to  our  broom-corn  in 
appearance.  The  coil  is  made  by  wrapping  with  the 
outer  husk  of  the  stalk  of  the  squaw-weed  and  the 
tule,  the  former  being  termed  ' '  se-e-Iet,"  and  the  latter 
"seeel."  The  only  colors  used  are  black,  brown, 
yellow,  and  white.  The  white,  yellow,  and  brown 
are  colors  natural  to  the  growth  and  are  neither 
bleached  nor  dyed.  The  black  is  made  by  taking  a 
pot  full  of  mud  from  the  Sulphur  Springs  that  abound 
on  the  reservation,  and  boiling  it,  stirring  the  mud 
and  water  together.  As  the  mud  settles  the  liquid  is 
poured  off,  and,  while  hot,  is  used  to  color  the  splints. 
Two  or  three  "soakings"  are  necessary  to  give  a  fast 
and  perfect  color.  The  brown  is  the  natural  color  of 
the  tule  root.  The  outer  coating  is  peeled  off  into 
splints  never  longer  than  ten  inches,  but  generally 


nearer  six  or  seven.  It  is  a  common  sight 
to  find  "skeins"  of  this  basket-making 
material  in  the  four  different  colors,  and  now 
and  again  one  may  see  the  patient  woman  peeling  off 
the  cuticle  of  the  tule-root,  stripping  the  skunk-weed, 
boiling  the  black  mud,  or  soaking  the  skunk-weed 
strips  in  the  black  dye.  The  basket-making  is  a 
common  sight. 

The  basket-work  is  exceedingly  varied  in  design. 
There  are  bowls,  saucers,  and  almost  flat  placques. 
Then  there  are  dainty  shapes  where  the  sides  narrow 
toward  the  top  and  make  a  graceful  form — an  enclosed 
bowl  shape,  so  common  with  all  California  tribes. 
There  is  even  variety  in  this  "enclosed  bowl  "shape. 
Some  are  made  flat  at  the  bottom  and  then  narrow 
towards  the  top,  with  almost  vertical  sloping  sides, 
others  are  shaped  with  an  almost  flat  bottom,  the 
sides  rounding  out  and  then  narrowing  towards  the 
top.  This  gives  the  latter  the  shape  of  a  pumpkin 
with  the  top  cut  off.  There  are  ovals  almost  flat  and 
also  with  the  sides  shaped  in  the  two  styles  of  the 
circular  bowls  just  described. 

Another  common  form  is  the  milk-pan,  a  most 
convenient  and  useful  as  well  as  pretty  style.  Still 
another  form  is  that  of  an  inverted  sugar-cone.  This 
is  used  by  the  Cahuillas  as  a  hat,  over  which  the 
band  of  the  "  reda,"  or  carrying  net,  is  placed. 

A  small  bowl-shaped  basket,  without  a  bottom,  is 
also  placed  on  the  top  of  their  "  Ka-wa-wohl  " — 
granite  grinding  stone  or  mortar — thus  preventing  the 
acorns,  grain,  or  seeds  from  escaping  while  being 
ground  or  pounded.  I  he  basketry  is  fastened  to  the 
granite  by  an  ingenious  layer  of  pinion  gum,  which 
sticks  it  almost  as  permanently  as  if  it  had  grown 
there. 

As  the  engraving  shows,  the  designs  on  the  bas- 
kets are  very  varied  and  striking.  The  large  basket  to 
the  right  on  the  bottom  row  was  made  by  Felipa 
A-ka-wa-kwa.  This  design  represents  the  track  made 
in  the  sand  by  a  worm.    The  middle  basket  of  the 
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bottom  row,  with  its  handsome  geometrical  diamond, 
is  the  conventionalized  representation  of  geese  flying 
through  the  heavens.  The  basket  to  the  left  shows 
the  contour  of  the  mountains  and  valleys  which  sur- 
round Cahuilla.  A  similar  design  is  that  of  the 
second  basket  from  the  right  on  the  second  row.  To 
the  left  of  this  is  a  design  which  symbolizes  the  same 
thing,  but  is  worked  out  in  a  far  more  elaborate  man- 
ner. The  high  peaks  and  low  valleys  are  here  shown, 
while  the  large,  overhanging,  double  triangles  repre- 
sent the  immense  trees  which  grow  in  most  of  the 
valleys  of  the  San  Jacinto  Mountains.  The  next  bas- 
ket to  the  left,  with  its  spread-wing-like  design,  sym- 
bolizes the  "  folded-over  leaves  "  of  the  growing  corn. 


In  the  second  basket  above  this  the  calyx  of  a  flower 
is  distinctly  suggested.  This  is  a  most  beautiful  bas- 
ket both  in  shape,  color,  and  design.  In  color  it  is 
white  and  a  rich,  harmonious  brown,  while  the  design 
is  exquisitely  worked  out.  This  basket  is  now  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Howard  Pyle,  the  most  accomplished 
illustrator  in  the  United  States,  and  the  well-known 
Director  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  Drexel  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Immediately  above  this 
is  one  of  the  hats  before  spoken  of.  Resting  on  the 
crown  of  this  hat  is  a  tiny  Saboba  basket.  I  pur- 
chased this  from  Juana  Apapos  at  Saboba.  She  told 
me  that  when  she  was  a  little  girl  it  was  a  common 
practise  for  the  old  men  and  women  to  gather  together, 
and  squatting  down  on  the  ground  in  an  oval,  would 
play  a  gambling  game  with  sticks,  which  they  stood 
upright  in  the  ground  before  them.  The  oval  is 
represented  in  the  shape  of  the  basket;  the  black  line 
at  the  bottom  represents  the  players ;  four  of  the 
upright  sticks  can  be  seen  on  the  side  of  the  basket 
facing  the  observer,  while  other  of  the  sticks  are  repre- 
sented at  each  end  and  on  the  other  side.  The  basket 
with  the  saw-toothed  design  to  the  right  of  this  is  the 
conventionalized  representation  of  the  flint  and  arrow- 
heads that  this  people  used  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  the  white  man's  firearms.  The  large  piece  of  pot- 
tery which  stands  in  the  rear  and  above  the  baskets 
was  made  by  a  Laguna  Indian  in  New  Mexico,  and 
is  merely  placed  with  the  baskets  to  show  the  differ- 
ence in  the  conventional  designs  between  the  basket- 
makers  of  Southern  California  and  the  pottery-makers 
of  New  Mexico. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  design  in  the  whole 
collection  is  that  of  the  small  basket  immediately  to 
the  right  of  the  Olla,  in  which  a  number  of  small 
circles  linked  together  are  shown,  above  which  is 
an  irregular  design,  in  the  depressions  of  which 
U  sh.iped  figures  may  be  seen.  The  lower  chain 
design  represents  the  time  when  the  people  of  all  the 
Saboba  nation  were  strong,  manly,  and  powerful. 

They  were  united  by 
ties  of  blood  and  warm- 
est friendship.  They 
were  all-powerful  and 
surrounded  the  whole 
earth.  Nothing  could 
harm  them,  for  they 
were  surrounded  by 
mountains,  which  pro- 
tected them  from  the 
onslaughts  of  all  for- 
eign people.  These 
were  the  days  of  their 
great  power.  "  Those 
Above"  smiled  upon 
them,  for  daily  the  sun 
rose  above  the  moun- 
tains, and  at  night  the 
moon  and  the  evening 
star,  together  with  all 
the  other  planets  and 
stars, shone  upon  them, 
nnd  in  the  morning  the 
morning  star's  bright 
beams  cheered  their 
hearts  before  the  new 
rising  of  the  glorious 
sun. 

The  mountains  and 
valleys  are  represented 
in  the  upper  design,  and  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are 
seen  rising  above  this  conventionalized  representation 
of  mountains  and  valleys. 

The  study  of  this  interesting  branch  of  Indian 
basketry  is  but  in  its  infancy,  and  should  this  article 
meet  the  eye  of  any  one  who  has  the  opportunity  of 
personal  converse  with  Indian  basket-weavers,  I  shall 
esteem  it  a  great  favor  to  learn  the  interpretations  of 
any  designs  that  may  be  obtained  in  this  manner. 


M.  Delormel,  the  most  successful  writer  of  concert 
hall  songs  in  Paris,  is  dead.  He  made  $10,000  a  year 
from  royalties  alone  on  songs  sung  in  public.  His 
best-known  production  is  the  Boulanger  march. 
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SOME  DRY  THOUGHTS  ON  A  DAMP 
SUBJECT. 


^  HE  only  animal  who  drinks 
when  he  is  not  thirsty  is  man, 
and  the  San  Francisco  species 
presents  an  especially  interesting 
study.  He  is  interesting  because 
he  drinks  so  early,  so  late  and 
so  often,  yet  does  not  give  the 
world  the  impression  that  his 
city  is  shockingly  intemperate. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  average  San  Franciscan 
who  happens  to  be  a  man  forswears  the  deteriorating 
influences  that  lurk  along  the  cocktail  route,  and  ap- 
peases his  thirst  with  alternate  inward  baptisms  of  beer 
and  mineral  water. 

From  a  feminine  point  of  view,  the  cocktail  is  an 
unnecessary  mixture  of  liquid  tire  which  burns  into  a 
man's  brain  as  well  as  into  the  lining  of  his  stomach, 
and  permeates  with  its  unpleasmtly  aggressive  odor 
his  entire  being.  But  the  absorber  of  the  insidious 
cocktail  takes  the  dose  for  its  internal  joyousness  of 
effect,  not  for  the  olfactory  impressions  its  pathway 
through  his  breathing  apparatus  may  create  in  women- 
kind.  Not  that  he  loves  woman  less,  but  his  cock- 
tail more. 

California  is  essentially  a  wine-producing  State,  and 
it  is  natural  that  its  residents  should  sample  that 
which  they  sell.  It  is  also  natural  that  the  temper- 
ance movement  should  gain  little  headway  here.  The 
younger  fry  are  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  wines  from 
boyhood,  and  it  being  so  common  a  commodity  they 
do  not  crave  it  as  much  as  do  the  youth  of  some  other 
states  who  have  little  oppo  tunity  to  look  upon  wine 
when  it  is  red,  or  any  other  color. 

Then,  too,  California  abounds  in  mineral  springs  of 
every  conceivable  kind,  and  adapted  medicinally  to 


San  Francisco  will  probably  never  swear  off  on 
its  fixed  habit  of  ' '  treating  " — it  is  a  bit  of  hospitality 
left  over  from  the  pioneer  age,  and  a  characteristic  of 
its  people.  But  the  sooner  it  pays  out  the  most  of 
its  wet-goods'  fund  for  mineral  water,  rather  than  for 
drinks  of  man's  mixture,  the  better  for  its  health.  If 
the  man  who  is  thirsty  from  the  demands  of  an  acquired 
appetite  for  fiercely  alcoholic  beverages  could  only  be 
made  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways  and  cultivate  a  reason- 
able thirst  in  another  direction,  there  would  be  more 
lives  worth  the  living  in  this,  our  bibulous  town. 

Apropos  of  that  element,  water,  which  Kentucky 
declares  is  only  good  to  wash  in,  every  family  in  the 
city  should  own,  and  use  an  effective  filter.  The  filter 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  health  and  comfort. 

As  for  women,  the  average  representative  of  her 
sex  hereabouts  is  as  thirsty  as  the  other  half  of  crea- 
tion, but  she  goes  in  extensively  for  the  innocent  ice- 
cream soda  and  the  cocktail  which  is  merely  oyster- 
juice  with  a  dash  of  Worcesteishire  and  a  few  tiny, 
tender  California  bivalves  awaiting  digestion.  Not 
the  hottest  of  tropical  towns  can  boast  a  bigger  pat- 
ronage of  ice-cream  lairs  than  does  San  Francisco. 

The  cosmopolitan  character  of  our  inhabitants  has 
much  to  do  with  the  cosmopolitan  serving  of  drink- 
ables here.  We  have  the  Italian  with  his  claret  thirst, 
the  German  with  his  beer  appetite,  and  the  Frenchman 
with  his  absinthe  cravings.  It  is  the  beer  and  the 
mineral  water,  however,  that  flow  most  freely.  And 
Spring  Valley  ?  Oh,  we  believe  in  Spring  Valley— 
when  there's  nothing  else  conveniently  at  hand. 

Not  long  ago  a  prominent  citizen  of  New  Orleans 
went  raging  into  an  electric  light  company's  office 
and  declared  that  one  of  their  wires  had  killed  a  pet 
tree  on  his  premises. 

"That  tree,"  said  he,  "has  been  standing  there 
for  twenty  years,  and  we  regarded  it  as  one  of  the 
family.  My  children  played  under  it  when  they  were 
babies,  and  it  is  associated  with  some  of  the  pleas- 
antest  memories  of  my  life.  When  it  began  to  die 
we  all  mourned,  and  we  could  not  imagine  what 
ailed  it  until  yesterday,  when  I  noticed  that  a  wire 
was  lying  right  across  a  branch.  My  poor  tree  has 
been  electrocuted,  and  I  feel  as  if  murder  had  been 
done  in  my  house." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  complaint  the  citizen  wiped 
his  eyes,  overcome  by  emotion  at  the  untimely  taking 
off,  through  the  agency  of  a  modern  invention,  of  his 
family  pet. 

Considerably  moved,  the  agent  of  the  company 
went  to  view  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  and  found  the 


OREGON'S  COMMISSIONER  TO  PARIS. 

M.  E.  SPERRY. 

Oregon  has  chosen  a  native  daughter  to  represent 
the  State's  interests  at  the  Paris  Exposition  In 
iqoo,  Mrs.  Olive  S.  England  having  been  recipient 
of  the  honor.  Mrs.  England  is  recognized  as  a 
leader,  and  is  widely  known  for  her  cullure  and  talent. 
Her  elegant  home  is  filled  with  beautiful  paintings 
from  her  own  hand,  and  no  subject  seems  to  be  too 
difficult  for  her,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  excellent  por- 
traits painted  by  her  in  oil. 

In  her  earlier  years  Mrs.  England  gave  a  large  share 
of  her  attention  to  music,  being  a  fine  performer  upon 
the  piano,  and  a  graduate  in  music  of  Willamette 


THF  TRAVELER.  S.F. 
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"is  anybody  looking?" 

every  conceivable  complaint.  There  is  supposedly 
nothing  in  the  way  of  mineral  virtue  in  the  world 
that  is  not  steadily  on  tap  within  our  borders  at 
Nature's  wonderful  and  copiously  bountiful  foun- 
tains. It  comes  forth  sparkling,  effervescent,  re- 
freshing, is  brought  bottled  to  one's  doors  at  a 
reasonable  price  "  per  bot.,"  and  is  drank  of  long 
and  deeply  by  our  thirsty  men-about-town. 

San  Francisco,  then,  despite  its  cool  climate  and 
the  infrequency  of  its  torrid  days  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer and  early  fall,  is  a  city  with  a  supreme  thirst. 
But  there's  not  much  to  be  alarmed  about  in  that. 
It  is  largely  a  temperance  thirst,  after  all. 

Pity  'tis  that  the  cocktail  route  is  traversed  at 
With  so  much  else  refreshing  and  really  harmless  to 
imbibe,  it  is  regrettable  that  the  custom  prevails  to 
"take  a  drink,"  whether  the  occasion  be  a  wedding 
or  a  funeral — for  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  men 
who  drink  to  commemorate  joy  and  to  drown  sorrow. 
Slaves  to  a  foolish  habit,  they  cut  short  their  accounts 
with  Father  Time,  and  burn  out  their  lives  with 
alcoholic  fiame.a  sight  to  inspire  the  pity  of  all  observers- 


ROW'S  THE  TIME 


all.     tree  still  alive,  but  feeble. 


U.  B.  Slu  rry.  Snl.in,  Or..  PliiiX. 

When  he  came  to  trace 
the  wire  he  discovered  one  end  nailed  to  the  roof  of  an 
old  bam  and  the  other  twisted  around  a  discarded 
pole.  It  had  been  cut  off  for  at  least  two  years  and 
forgotten.  But  the  occasion  demanded  something,  so 
after  a  moment's  hesitancy,  he  dashed  off  the  follow- 
ing report : 

"  Tree  alive,  wire  dead.  Wire  evidently  killed  by 
tree.    Bill  enclosed." 


University.  Art  and  literary  work  have  occupied 
later  years,  she  having  contributed  largely  to  Eastern 
magazines  and  journals,  in  addition  to  home  peri- 
odicals. Mrs.  England  has  written  poems,  lectures, 
prose  both  grave  and  gay,  and  a  unique,  spectacular 
play  entitled  "Ceres,"  which  was  produced  very  suc- 
cessfully under  her  management,  she  herself  assuming 
the  title  role. 

An  excerpt  from  the  pen  of  the  talented  Miss  Susan 
B.  Hale  (sister  to  Edward  Everett  Hale)  shows  the 
admiration  of  Mrs.  England's  talents  to  be  not  merely 
local.    Miss  Hale  says: 

"Out  of  the  heaps  and  piles  of  printed  literature 
contributed  to  the  Chicago  Fair  by  women,  I  want  to 
extricate  for  a  moment's  notice  a  thin  volume  by  Olive 
England,  of  Salem,  Oregon.  She  was  born  there,  she 
lives  there,  and  far  away  from  the  Eastern  culture  which 
we  consider,  perhaps  overmuch,  so  important,  she  has 
gracefully  developed  the  play  of  her  imagination  in  some 
simple,  natural  poems.  She  has  read  much  and  thought 
much;  everything  she  writes  is  her  own,  full  ot  origin- 
ality." 

During  the  recent  business  depression  Mr.  England's 
bank  failed,  since  which  time  his  wife  has  proven  herself 
an  excellent  business  woman,  shrewd  and  judicious. 
Three  weeks  after  the  failure  Mrs.  England  was  a  student 
in  the  Law  Department  of  Willamette  University,  from 
which  she  graduated  two  years  later  with  high  honors. 

The  position  of  responsibility  recently  bestowed  uron 
her  will  be  filled  with  credit  to  herself  and  the  West  of 
which  she  is  so  admirable  a  tvpe.  Much  more  might  be 
said,  but  the  allotted  space  forbids. 

Of  Manila  General  Charles  A.  Whittier,  in  his  official 
capacity  as  Collector  of  Customs  at  Manila,  has  this  to  say  : 
"No  one  who  has  not  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
town  can  have  any  idea  of  the  wealth,  fertility,  and 
resources  of  the  country.   Rice  is  the  principal  product, 
much  sugar,  a  small  amount  of  indigo  on  the  northern 
part  of  the  line,  possibilities  of  cotton,  coffee,  and 
almost  anything.    I  have  never  seen  a  country  of  such 
splendid   productive  power.     For  the  first  hundred 
miles  almost  all  of  it  is  under  cultivation.  Capital 
may  be  profitably  expended  in  opening  banks,  cotton 
mills,  paper  mills,   factories,   breweries,  inter-island 
shipping  and  trade  with  the  nations  of  the  world." 
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AN  INDIAN  PENSIONER  OF  UNCLE 
SAM. 

HE  Indian  whom  Uncle  Sam  paid 
a  thousand  dollars  a  year  for 
being  good  has  gone  to  the 
happy  hunting-grounds,  where  all 
dead  Indians  supposedly  renew 
their  youth  and  live  in  savage  joy 
forever  after.  Eighty-year-old 
Moses,  chief  of  the  Yakimas,  is 
no  more,  and  all  the  Indians  of 
the  Columbia  River  tribes  are  in 
savage  mourning. 

Moses  ruled  over  some  nine 
thousand  of  his  people  on  the 
reservation  set  apart  for  them  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  north  and  west  of  the 
Columbia  River.  The  most  of  his  remarkable  history 
is  written  In  blood,  yet  he  was  called  the  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  of  the  Yakimas,  because  of  his  pecu- 
liarly-formed head  and  preaching  abilities. 

Twenty  years  ago  Moses  was  the  terror  of  the  great 
Northwest.  He  outlived  many  of  the  pioneers  who 
feared  him,  and  his  death  has  recalled  stirring  stories 
of  Indian  raids  and  massacres.  It  was  in  '78  that 
citizens  of  the  Yakima  and  Columbia  River  Valleys 
were  killed  and  harassed,  and  travelers  so  frequently 
attacked  and  robbed,  that  the  government  was  forced 
to  take  measures  for  the  subjection  of  the  enemy. 
Chief  Moses  was  captured,  placed  under  arrest,  and 
held  as  prisoner  until  the  perpetrators  were  discovered 
and  identified.  He  finally  delivered  up  the  criminals 
and  was  himself  released.  Then  the  government  pen- 
sioned him  off  at  an  annuity  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
the  price  of  his  peace  and  the  control  of  the  tribes 
under  him. 

Moses  was  as  good  as  his  word  when  Uncle  Sam 
secured  his  promise  to  keep  the  allied  tribes  on  their  best 
behavior.    He  made  them  stay  on  their  reservation,  and 


The  red  man  whom  our  Government  paiJ  to  be  gooJ. 

as  a  result  of  his  remarkable  influence,  his  people  have 
been  educated  in  many  ways,  and  are  to-day  the  most 
industrious  and  prosperous  Indians  in  the  Northwest. 

Early  in  his  war-like  career  Moses  became  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  chief  of  all  the  world,  and 
taught  his  people  that  the  eastern  boundary  line  was 
the  great  Columbia  River.  But  his  hallucination  van- 
ished when  General  O.  O.  Howard  with  a  regiment 
of  soldiers  advanced  from  the  land  of  the  rising  sun, 
and  the  world  suddenly  grew  bigger  in  the  eyes  of  the 
arrogant  Indian  leader.  It  was  largly  due  to  the 
efforts  and  eloquence  of  Father  Wilbur  of  the  Cath- 
olic Mission  that  Moses  was  civilized  and  subdued. 
For  many  days  and  nights  Father  Wilbur  labored 
patiently  with  the  stubborn,  vengeful,  domineering 
Indian,  telling  him  that  human  beings  were  all  of  one 
family  and  it  was  wrong  tor  us  to  kill  our  brothers. 
To  all  of  this  the  big  chief  listened  attentively,  but 
insisted  boastfully  that  he  was  the  biggest  of  all  big 
men— "Nika  Moses." 


It  was  only  a  few  days  prior  to  his  death  that 
Moses  consented  to  be  interviewed  and  photographed. 
The  camera  caught  him  mounted  upon  his  favorite  old 
war-horse. 

' '  My  name,"  said  he,  ' 1  is  Moses  Half-Son.  I  was 
born  in  the  region  known  as  Moses  Coulee.  When  I 
was  a  young  man  all  of  the  Indians  living  between 
the  Cascades  and  Rocky  Mountains  were  always 
engaged  in  great  wars.  My  father  was  a  great  chief, 
and  at  one  time  brought  all  the  other  Indians  and 
chiefs  together,  where  the  Yakima  and  Columbia 
Rivers  come  together,  and  they  stayed  there  four  suns. 
My  father  made  a  law  that  anyone  who  would  fight, 
steal,  or  kill  should  be  punished,  and  the  Indians 
quit  doing  bad,  and  were  good. 

"When  I  was  a  young  man  1  was  a  great  warrior 
—that  was  before  my  father  made  the  law.  I  used  to 
kill  and  scalp,  but  never  afterward,  except  when  I 
fought  the  white  people  for  Kamiakim,  who  was  made 
a  big  chief  when  my  father  died.  I  was  very  sharp 
when  I  was  a  young  fellow.  1  was  shot  pretty 
nearly  all  over  but  never  quite  killed.  When  the 
white  people  came  here,  a  long  time  ago,  they  fought 
the  Indians  about  the  land,  and  the  Indians  nearly  got 
beat.  Kamiakim  got  scared  and  came  and  hired  me 
to  be  a  warrior  for  him.  He  gave  me  a  whole  lot  of 
horses.  We  started  a  war  here  and  whipped  most  all 
the  soldiers,  and  run  them  way  down  to  The  Dalles. 

"Then  we  quit  fighting  and  after  that  I  was  good 
and  peaceable.  I  went  back  to  Washington  and  saw 
the  President.  When  I  saw  him  I  said:  'President, 
I  came  back  to  see  you,  for  I  have  been  a  great 
warrior,  and  have  come  with  clean  water  to  wash  off 
the  blood,  and  when  1  go  b.ick  to  the  Yakimas  1  will 
be  clean  forever.'  When  I  came  back  I  was  better  in 
my  mind  towards  the  white  people,  and  1  have  loved 
them  all  the  time." 

Since  the  death  of  Moses  the  people  recognize 
"  White  Swan  "  as  their  leader.  He  is  a  good  Indian 
and  rules  over  his  tribe  in  a  friendly  manner,  having 
no  enemies  at  home  or  abroad.  Many  of  them  have 
good  farms  leased  to  white  men  and  live  upon  their 
annual  incomes.  Others  spend  their  time  in  hunting 
and  fishing,  picking  fruits  and  hops,  and  working  for 
white  people. 

THE  TRADE  OUTLOOK. 

S.  M.  KENNEDY. 

Following  are  the  latest  and  most  reliable  reports 
from  the  leading  commercial  and  professional  interests 
in  the  State.  A  careful  perusal  of  them  will  convince 
the  reader's  mind  of  their  accuracy: 

The  barber  announces  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
cutting  in  his  line. 

The  hatter  states  that  business  is  getting  to  a  head. 

The  laundress  says  the  demand  for  her  goods  is 
stiffening. 

The  seamstress  thinks  that  everything  is  sew-sew. 

The  doctor  continues  to  take  life  easily. 

The  undertaker  is  eternally  rushed  to  death. 

The  watchmaker  states  he  is  winding  up  affairs. 

The  farmer  is  convinced  that  things  with  him  are 
run  into  the  ground. 

The  bee-rancher  knows  that  his  business  is  hum- 
ming. 

The  pump-maker  believes  that  all's  well  in  his  line. 

The  underwear  manufacturer  says  that  the  demand 
for  his  goods  is  simply  out  of  sight. 

The  astronomer  announces  that  he  finds  things 
looking  up. 

The  organ-grinder  is  moving  along  slowly. 

The  gunpowder-maker  states  most  emphatically  that 
his  goods  are  booming. 

The  tailor  says  that  he  continues  to  suit  his  cus- 
tomers. 

The  cigar-dealer  says  his  trade  is  at  a  stand-still. 
The  cobbler  is  of  the  opinion  that  things  with  him 
are  mending. 

The  rag-man  cheerfully  announces  his  business  is 
picking  up. 

The  butcher  is  doing  his  best  to  make  two  ends 
meat. 

And  the  iceman  is  certain  that  of  them  all  his  are 
the  only  goods  which  are  what  they're  cracked  up  to  be. 


THE  STORY  OF  LOLA. 

In  the  neighborhood  known  as  North  Beach,  which 
was  years  ago  the  aristocratic  portion  of  San  Francisco, 
there  still  stands  a  large  and  once-handscme  residence. 
It  is  a  house  with  a  history,  and  was  built  by  a  mil- 
lionaire ;  but,  such  is  the  irony  of  fate,  is  now 
inhabited  at  nominal  rent  by  several  families  of  the 
poorer  class  with  the  usual  swarm  of  unruly  children, 
who  have  desecrated  everything  vulnerable  to  the 
influence  of  a  jack-knife.  The  garden  is  a  weed-grown 
waste. 

When  Judge  Blank  made  his  fortune  in  the  mines 
in  early  days  and  sent  East  for  his  wife  and  three 
beautiful  little  daughters,  there  was  no  happier  man 
in  California.  With  all  the  advantages  of  wealth  and 
a  refined  home,  Edna,  Alice  and  Lola  Blank  seemed 
destined  for  the  brightest  of  futures.  But  a  sudden 
cold  developing  into  pneumonia  ended  Edna's  young 
life.  Alice  later  married  and  went  to  Washington 
where  her  husband  occupied  a  diplomatic  post,  then 
to  Europe,  where  she  now  resides.  Lola,  the  youngest, 
prettiest,  and  the  pet,  was  left  at  home  with  her 
devoted  parents. 

But  as  she  grew  to  womanhood  a  perversity  devel- 
oped in  her  disposition  that  caused  them  much 
uneasiness.  Falling  in  love  with  a  young  man  whose 
wild  habits  and  recklessness  made  him  an  impossible 
suitor,  she  disappeared  with  him  one  day,  and  the 
stately  home  at  North  Beach  knew  her  no  more. 
Grief  silvered  her  mother's  hair  and  finally  laid  her  be- 
neath a  mound  at  Lone  Mountain,  whither  her  husband 
soon  followed  her.  The  house  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  so  much  happiness  passed  into  alien  hands. 

Three  years  after,  on  a  moonlit  evening,  a  girl  with 
a  pale,  pretty  face  and  shabbily  attired,  entered  a 
Kearny-Street  drug  store  and  asked  for  morphine, 
which  the  clerk  promptly  refused  to  sell  to  her. 
Turning  away,  she  encountered  a  gentleman  just 
entering.  He  started,  gave  her  a  searching  glance,  and 
hurrying  after  her  overtook  her  on  her  way  to  the 
ferry. 

"  Lola,"  he  said  kindly,  "  what  is  the  matter,  and 
where  are  you  going?" 

Finding  evasion  impossible,  she  answered,  "  I  am 
going  where  there  is  no  such  thing  as  hunger." 

Deeply  shocked  at  her  hopeless  expression  and 

sullen  attitude,  Mr.  H  ,  whose  daughter  had 

been  a  playmate  of  the  unfortunate  girl,  said: 

"  Lola,  whatever  you  may  have  been,  whatever 
you  are  now,  I  do  not  question  you.  For  the  sake  of 
the  time  when  you  were  almost  as  dear  to  me  as  my 
own  child,  I  want  to  help  you.  Agnes  is  married, 
and  has  the  kindest  of  hearts;  I  am  sure  she  will  at 
once  interest  herself  in  your  behalf.  You  used  to  be 
a  really  brilliant  musician.  If  you  like  we  will  send 
you  away  where  you  are  not  known,  and  you  can  fit 
yourself  to  teach.    Surely  some  plan  can  be  arranged 

for  you.    Come  to-morrow  to  my  office  at  number  

Montgomery  Street,  at  ten.  Agnes  will  be  there  and 
we  will  talk  it  all  over.  Meanwhile  take  this,"  and 
he  slipped  a  gold-piece  into  her  hand.  "  Lola,  will 
you  come?" 

The  girl  burst  into  tears  and  promised. 

She  never  came. 

Years  passed  and  brought  their  inevitable  changes. 

Mr.  H  ,  losing  his  daughter  in  the  Tehachapl 

disaster,  and  his  wealth  through  the  dishonesty  of  a 
business  partner,  never  recovered  his  old  prosperity, 
and  died  in  poverty  in  a  third-class  lodging  house  on 
Sacramento  Street. 

About  a  week  prior  to  his  death  a  woman  richly— 
too  richly— dressed,  and  heavily  veiled,  inquired  for 
him  and  cared  for  him  in  his  few  remaining  days 
with  the  tenderness  of  a  daughter.  The  same 
unknown  person  paid  his  medical  and  funeral  ex- 
penses, and  he  rests  at  Lone  Mountain,  a  handsome 
headstone  marking  his  grave,  which  is  kept  green  and 
rose-covered  by  a  woman  who  is  supposed  by  the 
cemetery  authorities  to  be  a  relative. 

A  dreary  tale?  Yes;  but  the  recital  proves  two 
things,  namely:  that  a  man  may  befriend  a  woman 
from  purely  disinterested  motives,  and  that  a  woman, 
though  an  abandoned  one,  may  yet  be  not  ungrateful. 
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OUR  THEATERS. 

HERE  has  been  no  dearth  of 
pretty  women  on  the  theat- 
rical boards  the  past  month, 
and  what  is  better  stil!,  there 
is  a  deal  of  talent  among 
them,  to  say  nothing  cf  the 
thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  gowns  they  wear  on  their 
backs.  No,  not  exactly  that ; 
come  to  think  of  it,  their 
snowy  backs  are  quite  fre- 
quently destitute  of  covering. 
The  Frawley  Company  and  the  Henry  Miller  Com- 
pany present  a  fine  field  for  comparison  in  all  of  these 
essential  attractions.  You  pay  your  money  and  you 
take  your  choice  as  to  beauty,  brains  and  gowns. 
And  as  to  the  abbreviation  of  the  gowns,  not  one  of 
them  is  there  which  is  cut  anywhere  near  the  shocking 
line,  wherever  that  may  be. 

In  point  of  beauty,  Blanche  Bates  is  entitled  to  the 
palm  of  victory.  It  is  beauty  of  an  irresistibly  mag- 
netic order.  1  would  not  trade  tier  eyes  for  any  pair 
in  any  head,  on  any  stage,  when  brilliant  effectiveness 
is  to  be  matched  against  them.  Miss  Bates  has  made 
good  use  of  her  advantages.  She  has  had  an  excellent 
education.  Her  native  intelligence  is  backed  by  strong 
ambition.  And  so,  under  the  Frawley  managerial  wing, 
she  returns  to  us  a  star,  with  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington honors  thick  upon  her.  Her  naturalness — some- 
thing decidedly  unusual  on  the  stage — is  not  the  least 
of  her  charm,  and  it  surprised  and  delighted  Eastern 
audiences.  As  for  San  Francisco — well,  San  Francisco 
is  very  proud  of  Blanche  Bates — as  is  attested  by  the 
people  turned  away  when  the  standing-room-only  sign 
is  out  these  nights.  "Madame  Sans  Gene,"  "The 
Dancing  Girl,"  and  "The  Last  Word"  have  been  most 
satisfactory  in  the  hands  of  the  Frawleys.  They  will 
be  here  a  fortnight  longer.  Miss  Van  Buren  is  a 
charming  addition  to  the  company,  and  Hope  Ross  has 
been  a  favorite  in  San  Francisco  since  her  first  appear- 
ance here  several  seasons  ago. 

Thanks,  Mr.  Frawley,  for  bringing  your  people  out 
here.  It  was  an  expensive  undertaking,  but  the  ven- 
ture will  repay  you.  Don't  mind  if  a  critic  here  and 
there  dips  a  pen  into  vitriol,  with  yourself  impaled 
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A  Tivoli  attraction  who  made  her  debut  last  season  as  Olive  Snyder. 

thereon — you  are  a  pretty  good  plunger,  and  we  ap- 
prove of  your  bravery,  and  the  critic  is  merely  experi- 
menting with  the  objectionable  fluid  because  he  hopes 
by  it  to  attract  some  measure  of  attention  to  that 
which  is  written  by  him.  Luck  to  you,  Mr.  Frawley— 
and  r  me  back  to  us. 

Lewis  Morrison  has  taken  his  professional  farewell 
of  San  Francisco  playing  in  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  his 


great  role  of  Mephisto.  For  sixteen  years  Mr.  Mor- 
rison has  been  identified  with  this  role.  His  adapta- 
tion of  Faust  has  been  done  with  consummate  skill, 
and  an  artist's  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  play's 
important  points.  The  Marguerite  of  Florence  Rob- 
erts, and  the  Faust  of  White  Whittlesey,  were  both 
remarkably  fine  performances.  It  is  fitting  that  Mr. 
■Morrison  should  have  taken  leave  of  San  Fran- 
cisco audiences  in  the  role  which  he  created  in 
the  long-ago  days  of  the  old  California  Theater. 
During  the  first  week  in  August  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  will  be  produced  at  the  Alcazar,  with 
Florence  Roberts  as  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Capulet,  and  White  Whittlesey  as  Romeo,  in 
which  character  he  was  handsomely  pictured 
in  these  columns  for  July.  Miss  Roberts  will 
remain  at  the  Alcazar  for  several  weeks  after 
Mr.  Morrison's  departure.  This  is  pleasant 
news.  The  talented  actress  is  deservedly 
popular  here. 

There  are  lively  new  acts,  and  good  hold- 
overs at  the  Orpheum.  Elizabeth  Murphy's 
grotesque  coon  walk  is  provocative  of  much 
laughter.  Her  stories  are  funny,  and  her  songs 
refreshing.  She  is  one  of  the  best  commediennes 
in  her  line  that  the  Orpheum  has  had  for  a 
long  time.  Laura  Joyce  Bell  made  her  appear- 
ance last  week  in  an  English  comedy,  in  which 
sweethearts  and  yachts  furnished  the  plot  and 
its  action.  La  Fafalla  is  a  dancer^who  pirouettes 
in  multi-colored  lights  and  flesh-colored  tights, 
with  a  novel  introduction  of  the  kissing  bug, 
which  salutes  her  affectionately,  but  does  not 
interfere  with  her  dancing.  The  Eldridges  are 
masters  of  comedy  in  black  face,  and  sing  and 
dance  entertainingly,  Mr.  Eldridge  scoring  a 
hit  with  what  he  terms  "  an  African  opera  with  An  "' 
one  long  cadenza."  This  is  a  buck  dance  with  a  chant 
accompaniment  sung  by  himself.  The  Phoits  surprise 
with  their  comic  trick  pantomimes. 

The  Tivoli,  after  a  gorgeous  revival  of  "Wang," 
closed  two  decades  of  consecutive  performances  in  that 
popular  play-house.  Edwin  Stevens,  who  goes  to  the 
Henry  Miller  Company,  made  his  final  appearance  with 
the  Tivolians  in  "  Wang,"  which  gives  place  to  a  sea- 
son of  grand  opera,  commencing  this  week.  Italian, 
German,  and  English  productions  will  alternate,  lyric 
artists  having  been  imported  from  Europe,  and  com- 
bined with  strong,  local  talent.  The  orchestra  has 
been  augmented,  and  fresh  scenery,  as  well  as  fresh 
voices,  provided. 

The  Henry  Miller  Company  earned  for  itself  much 
glory  by  the  altogether  artistic  and  perfect  presentation 
of  "Heartsease,"  given  last  week.  The  play  and  its 
interpretation  were  ideal.  "  Hamlet,"  with*  Henry  Mil- 
ler as  the  melancholy  Dane,  is  the  successor  of 
"  Heartsease."  The  intelligent  acting  of  this  company 
is  deserving  of  unstinted  commendation. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  so  many  theater- 
goers, at  this  season,  the  Columbia  and  California 
Theaters,  with  the  Henry  Miller  and  Frawley  Com- 
panies, have  done  splendidly  at  their  box  offices. 
These  are  rival  attractions  of  unusual  merit,  but  the 
town  has  appreciated  and  patronized  them  so  well  that 
the  season  will  prove  highly  profitable  to  both.  This 
is  as  encouraging  to  us  as  it  is  to  the  managers,  for  we 
crave  good  dramatic  work  out  here  on  the  fringe  of  the 
continent,  and  when  it  finds  itself  the  richer  for  coming, 
we  are  sure  of  a  repetition  of  theatrical  treats. 

Good  news  within  the  month  is  that  the  Southwell 
Opera  Company  has  passed  permanently  under  the 
management  of  Walter  Morosco,  who  has  a  valuable 
aid  to  his  theatrical  venture  in  his  brother,  Oliver 
Morosco.  These  gentlemen  are  gaining  golden  opin- 
ions everywhere  for  their  enterprise,  and  the  courtesy 
which  patrons  of  the  Grand  Opera  House  receive  at 
their  hands.  The  best  classes  of  people  in  the  city  are 
now  regular  attendants  at  this  handsomely  appointed 
house.  A  brilliant  success  has  been  "  Faust,"  beauti- 
fully staged  and  sung.  That  this  house  deserves  the 
success  it  has  met  with  since  the  advent  of  the  South- 
well Opera  Company/no  fair  minded  person  can  deny. 

The  mania  among  young  women  for  a  theatrical 
career  is  increasing  in  San  Francisco.  Theatrical 


managers  hereabouts  are  constantly  besieged  by  stage- 
struck,  would-be  debutantes,  who  imagine  that  they 
only  lack  opportunity  to  adorn  the  profession  with 
beauty  and  genius.  It  is  peculiar  that  their  number 
should  increase  rather  than  diminish,  foi  the  outlook 
is  at  best  discouraging  and  the  stage  is  becoming  con- 
gested with  mediocre  talent.    Nevertheless,  the  tide 
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ess  of  talent  and  beauty  with  the  Frawley  Company  at  the  California. 

streams  steadily  toward  the  stage.  From  the  lady  of 
high  degree  to  the  lady  laundress,  scarcely  a  family 
is  there  on  a  block  where  a  daughter  does  not  cherish 
an  ambition  to  some  day  shine  as  an  actress. 

In  no  other  profession  does  amateur  ambition  burn 
so  fiercely  in  the  feminine  breast.  This  is  easily  ex- 
plained. Vanity  is  woman's  "  ruling  passion,  strong 
in  death,"  and  in  the  theatrical  world  personal  display 
—the  commanding  of  public  attention— is  essentially 
uppermost.  It  is  as  natural  for  women  to  be  vain  as 
it  is  for  the  sun  to  shine  or  a  kitten  to  frolic  with  a 
ball  of  yarn. 

With  most  of  our  young  women  battering  away  at 
stage  doors  in  a  clamor  for  admittance  to  a  world  of 
hard  work  and  nervous  worry,  and  the  majority  eager 
to  enter  the  business  world,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  air  is  filled  with  the  swish  of  petticoats.  Women 
are  over-running  the  mark  set  for  them  by  their 
grandmothers,  but  who  would  want  to  force  them 
back  to  the  crochet  hook  and  the  croquet  ground  ?  If, 
out  of  the  scores  that  try  the  life  of  the  footlights  but 
one  now  and  then  succeeds,  the  successful  one  is  the 
better  off  for  having  tried,  and  the  failures  are  none 
the  worse  for  learning  the  truth  about  their  limited 
capacity.  Keep  on  trying,  girls,  as  long  as  the  man- 
agers can  stand  it  without  going  quite  crazy,  for 
perseverance  oft  begets  success. 

Edna  Wallace  Hopper  has  turned  farmer  and  is 
running  a  ranch  out  San  Leandro  way.  This  is  only 
while  she  is  "resting  "  between  engagements.  Over 
in  Contra  Costa  County  Papinta  has  a  splendidly 
stocked  farm  of  Kentucky  thoroughbreds,  and  has 
spent  a  handsome  fortune  in  improving  the  acres 
which  she  now  surveys  with  justifiable  pride.  To 
this  tine  piece  of  farm  property  Papinta  retires  for  an 
occasional  week  of  rest,  and  when  she  has  made  enough 
monev  she  intends  to  live  there  the  rest  of  her  life. 
Jessie  Bartlett  Davis  is  a  farmer  when  she  isn't  a 
singer,  and  other  stage  women  who  have  made  barrels 
of  money  are  investing  it  in  ranch  property. 

It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world— although 
at  first  thought  it  savors  of  the  incongruous— that 
actresses  and  opera  warblers  should  fly  to  the  rural 
extreme,  should  go  from  the  artificiality  of  which 
they  get  a  surfeit  to  the  study  of  the  real  and  practi- 
cal. It  is  always  the  thing  we  can't  do  that  we  want 
most  to  do.  THE  BOHEMIAN. 
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Oregon's  sons  will  be  on  their 
native  soil  by  the  time  this 
TRAVELER  reaches  its  readers, 
and  right  royal  is  the  reception  that  will  be 
theirs  until  the  last  faded  suit  of  blue  and 
the  last  brown  kharki  has  been  laid  away 
with  other  war  relics,  and  the  soldier  has 
become  the  civilian. 

But  it  will  be  many  a  day  before  the  faces 
of  the  soldiers  glow  with  the  health  and 
beam  with  the  buoyant,  boyish  spirits  that 
were  theirs  when  the  lads  from  the  North- 
west tramped  their  way  to  the  transports 
bound  for  Manila.  Many  and  many  a  day — 
if  ever.  For  the  year  has  wrought  changes 
that  must  trace  themselves  indelibly  upon 
the  heart  and  stamp  their  impress  of  emo- 
tion upon  the  features.  Men  cannot  face 
death,  endure  disease,  and  suffer  hardship, 
and  come  through  without  the  history  of  it 
clinging  to  them  forevermore,  and  reveal- 
ing itself  with  silent  eloquence  even  to  the 
eye  of  a  stranger. 

They  were  enthusiastic  boys  who  went  to 
war  in  the  Philippines.  The  elasticity  of 
youth  was  in  every  movement.  Their  faces 
were  as  bright  as  their  brass-buttoned  uni- 
forms. Their  hearts  were  as  light  as  only 
the  hearts  of  healthy  boys  can  be,  beating 
high  with  patriotism.  Their  eyes  looked 
eagerly  toward  the  Golden  Gate  and  the 
islands  of  the  far-away,  wonderful  Orient. 
They  were  impatient  of  the  delay  in  voyag- 
ing there;  for  war  to  the  boys  from  Oregon 
was  only  a  name.  They  laughed  and 
nodded  gaily  to  the  crowds  that  cheered 
their  going.  They  were  a  brave  and  bonny 
lot— those  Oregonians. 

The  other  day  a  wan  and  incomplete  regi- 
ment marched  heavily  out  to  the  Presidio. 
They  were  men  in  seamy  uniforms  of  dull- 
blue  here  and  there,  but  for  the  most  part 
clad  in  yellow-brown  stuff  that  in  the  gray 
light  of  the  morning  made  a  ghastly  back- 
ground for  the  tan  and  pallor  of  their  faces. 
Occasionally  a  smooth  cheek  showed  rosily 
against  the  moving  mass  of  pale  ochre, 
that,  but  for  the  sound  it  made,  might  have 
been  a  regiment  of  specters  come  to  revisit 
familiar  scenes  of  a  former  existence. 

I  looked  sharply  along  the  company  lines. 
I  saw  eyes  unnaturally  bright,  as  from 
fever;  eyes  which  were  no  longer  expect- 
ant, for  they  had  looked  their  fill  upon  the 
misty  swamps  that  reek  with  the  elements 
of  sickness,  and  upon  the  deceitful  beauty 
of  a  landscape  that  threatened  to  become  a 
vast  grave  for  American  soldiers.  If  they 
were  glad  to  get  home  their  stern  faces 
gave  no  hint  of  the  tact.  They  looked 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  as  the 
women  waved  handkerchiefs  from  the  curb, 
and  the  men  cheered  from  pole  and  pave- 
ment; for  war  to  the  boys  from  Oregon 
was  no  longer  a  name.  Its  horrors  had 
been  with  them  by  night  and  by  day.  Its 
mark  was  upon  their  sunken  cheeks  and 
their  gaunt  figures  upon  which  the  clothes 
hung  loosely.  Ah,  they  were  a  brave  and 
weary  lot— those  returned  volunteers  who 
went  to  Manila  from  the  land  of  the  great 
river. 

And  something  of  the  cost  of  this  war 
made  itself  felt  in  the  breasts  of  those  who 
stood  and  watched  while  the  men  marched 
past.  The  cheers  died  away.  There  were 
tears  when  the  hospital  wagons  came  in 
view  with  their  hero  burdens;  and  there 
were  quick  catches  of  the  heart  when  the 
companies  went  by  whose  ranks  had  been 
depleted  by  Mauser  bullets. 

War  is  an  expensive  thing  as  to  millions. 
And  as  to  the  heart's  blood  ? 
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The  millions  are  only  dross  which  the 
earth  will  yield  from  her  bosom  again  and 
again  so  long  as  men  delve  for  treasure. 
But  the  blood  that  has  been  spilled  and  the 
bodies  that  are  turning  to  dust  in  earth's 
bosom— these  are  the  sacrifices  that  can 
never  be  replaced.  They  are  offerings  upon 
the  altar  of  patriotism,  and  their  price  has 
been  above  rubies. 


Robert  G.  Ingersoll  is  dead.  The  "  great 
agnostic  "  has  perhaps  by  this  time  solved 
the  mystery  of  the  Beyond.  Passing 
through  the  narrow  portal  which  is  eventu- 
ally the  gateway  for  us  all.  no  matter  how 
high,  no  matter  how  humble,  our  way  in  life, 
he  has  learned  of  his  own  knowledge  what 
the  transition  means. 

Ingersoll  hammered  at  orthodoxy  as  long 
as  he  lived.  His  honesty  has  seldom  been 
questioned,  even  by  those  who  shuddered 
with  religious  horror  at  the  sound  of  his 
unholy  name.  He  was  a  strange  contra- 
diction, for,  while  professing  a  profound 
disbelief  in  all  sacred  teachings  relating  to 
a  future  existence,  and,  therefore,  placing 
himself  beyond  the  pale  of  Christianity,  he 
was  a  fine  type  of  Christian.  A  model 
father  and  husband;  a  man  of  clean  life  and 
business  integrity;  a  creedless  citizen  whose 
word  was  as  good  as  any  man's  bond;  of 
tender,  genial,  generous  disposition;  a  giver 
of  charity  who,  according  to  Biblical  instruc- 
tion, never  let  his  right  know  what  his  left 
hand  did  a  broad,  finely  moulded  character 
was  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  a  Christian  and 
infidel  combined. 

As  a  menace  to  the  bulwarks  of  religion, 
Ingersoll  may  have  been  an  evil  influence  in 
the  world.  As  a  man  he  was  an  example 
that  the  world  of  men  well  might  emulate. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  judge  him.  A  Higher 
Power  is  the  tribunal  for  Ingersoll's  disem- 
bodied soul. 

Mrs.  Langtry,  actress,  professional 
beauty,  and  horsewoman,  has  retired  from 
the  turf,  says  a  London  cablegram,  and  will 
return  to  the  stage.  Her  stable  secured  a 
large  percentage  of  the  winnings  last  sea- 
son and  her  profits  are  said  to  have  been 
enormous. 

It  is  not  more  than  two  years  since  it  was 
announced  that  Mrs.  Langtry  had  vacated 
the  stage  and  would  thereafter  take  up  her 
residence  on  her  Lake  County  breeding 
farm,  in  California.  She  was  quoted  as 
having  a  fancy  for  the  far  West,  and  fav- 
ored the  idea  of  "  settling  down  "  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  majority  of  us  shivered 
a  bit  at  the  notoriety  in  store  for  California 
as  the  "Lily's"  abiding  place,  and  felt 
relieved  when  time  went  by  and  the  English- 
woman  whom  we  do  not  respect  failed  to 
come  our  way.  We  don't  care  what  Mrs. 
Langtry  does,  so  long  as  she  stays  in  Eng- 
land.  America  doesn't  want  her. 


know  it;  and  while  we're  busy  making 
the  fact  apparent  by  our  good-natured, 
noisy,  independent  demonstrations,  the 
other  fellows  are  getting  ready  to  beat  us. 

American  ath  letes  should  from 
B  henceforth  train  with  one 
object  in  view  —  to  make 
England  hand  over  her  lau- 
rels. We  want  to  wear  'em 
ourselves.  Then  we  should 
see  to  it  that  we  are  in  such 
splendid  trim  that  defeat  a 
second  time  is  not  possible. 
There  were  nine  thousand 
people  present  to  witness  the  triumph  of 
the  English  athletes.  The  result  is  interest- 
ing from  a  physical  point  of  view.  The  fact 
that  our  men  were  beaten,  only  winning 
four  out  of  the  nine  events,  should  be  enough 
to  point  out  where  their  weakness  lies,  and 
encourage  them  to  remedy  the  deficiency. 
They  are  plainly  lacking  in  endurance,  but 
not  in  skill.  They  won  in  hammer-throwing, 
hurdle  racing,  one  hundred  yards,  dash,  and 
running  high  jump.  But  we  came  near 
enough  to  make  a  good  showing,  and  the 
next  time— well,  the  next  time  ought  to  find 
us  doing  the  gloating. 


Mrs.  Lease— there  is  no  need  to  mention 
her  other  names,  since  the  country  knows 
but  one  Mrs.  Lease— has  quit  politics.  She 
gives  as  her  reason  that  the  work  in  the 
field  political  is  "  altogether  too  hard  for  a 
woman:"  that  it  "engenders  too  much 
strife,  and  too  much  animosity."  Ten 
years  of  it  having  been  Mrs.  Lease's 
chosen  experience,  she  certainly  ought  to 
know  what  she  is  talking  about. 

Personally,  I  admire  brains  so  much  in 
men  and  women  that  I  believe  in  the  great- 
est possible  mental  development  of  each 
individual  who  possesses  them.  But  people 
develop  along  the  lines  that  are  most  to 
their  liking,  and  this  being  a  pre-eminently 
free  country,  it  is  not  for  you  or  me  to  out- 
line the  limits,  or  point  out  the  field  for  the 
work  of  either  men  or  women.  If  a  woman 
is  best  qualified  to  be  a  political  speaker, 
and  is  a  success  on  the  rostrum,  it  is  her 
privilege  to  follow  the  vocation  so  long  as 
she  chooses — just  as  it  is  your  privilege  and 
mine  to  stay  away  from  the  lecture  hall 
if  we  do  not  want  to  see  and  hear  her. 

Women  should  be  given  every  opportunity 
to  do  that  which  they  can  do  best.  There 
is  not  the  least  danger  that  the 
home  will  be  eventually  de 
serted  because   its  front 
door  is  opened  for 
women  who 
choose  to 


tion  of  squirrels,  and  he  is  firm  in  the  faith 
that  the  whole  squirrel  tribe  will  take  to  its 
heels  and  die  of  fright  when  his  method  of 
"  bluffing "  them  is  put  into  universal 
practise.  In  other  words,  each  squirrel 
will  scamper  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  its 
earth  abode,  and  there  perish  from  com- 
bined starvation  and  nervous  prostration, 
thus  digging  its  own  grave. 

Jones  is  the  name  of  the  man  who  means 
to  rid  Fresno  County  of  its  agricultural 
enemies.  He  hit  upon  his  idea  through 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  badger  and 
the  squirrel  are  deadly  foes.  If  a  badger, 
reasons  Mr.  Jones,  were  stationed  at  the 
entrance  to  every  squirrel-hole,  no  squirrel 
would  dare  to  put  its  nose  out  of  the 
ground. 

As  to  the  "  machine:  "  Mr.  Jones  has 
made  what  is  called  a  frustrum  of  a  cone 
out  of  heavy  pasteboard— a  cylinder  with 
one  end  larger  than  the  other,  five  inches 
long  and  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter. 
Over  the  smaller  end  a  circle  of  thin  paper 
is  pasted,  through  which  light  can  pass. 
On  this  is  painted  a  hideous  face,  with 
grinning  teeth  and  yawning  mouth— sup- 
posedly Mr.  Badger's  unfriendly  face. 

This  jack-o'-lantern  cylinder  is  fitted 
snugly  into  a  squirrel-hole  and  left  there. 
The  unsuspecting  squirrel,  approaching  its 
frontdoor,  encounters  this  fearful  monster, 
and— in  Mr.  Jones'  mind,  at  least— imme- 
diately turns  tail  and  eventually  smothers 
to  death  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  burrow  its 
way  out  in  another  direction,  since  there 
would  be  no  place  to  put  the  loose  earth 
clawed  up  by  the  terrified  rodent. 

The  experiment  is  being  put  to  its  initial 
test  in  the  vicinity  of  Fresno.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  squirrel  will  prove 
game  and  digest  the  painted  enemy,  refusing 
to  be  buncoed ;  or,  falling  into  the  trap  of 
man's  providing,  scoot  to  its  doom.  Two 
of  Fresno's  supervisors  have  turned  over 
to  Mr.  Jones  150  acres  of  land  to  experiment 
on.  Half  of  this  area  is  uncultivated,  and 
alive  with  squirrels,  no  less  than  1100  fake 
badgers  being  put  on  guard  duty  at  the  out- 
posts of  the  enemy.  Mr.  Jones  is  ambitious 
that  his  scheme  shall  supplant  the  bounty 
svstem. 


England  has  proved  that  her  sons  have 
firmer  muscles  and  better  staying  powers 
than  America's  boys— the  recent  victory  on 
the  cinder  track  at  the  Queen's  Club  across 
the  seas  being  a  defeat  for  Yale  and  Har- 
vard at  the  hands  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
The  pill  is  rather  bitter  to  swallow.  It  isn't 
pleasant  to  know  that  the  "  other  fellow  " 
is  having  a  chance  to  gloat,  but  we  Ameri- 
cans must  take  our  medicine  and  profit  by 
the  lesson  it  teaches.  The  trouble  with  us 
is  that  we  are  too  confident  of  our  success — 
we  are  not  content  with  knowing  that  we 
are  the  people — we  want  the  whole  world  to 


try  their  fortunes  in  the  outside  world. 
Only  a  limited  percentage  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  freedom  granted  them,  and 
those  who  stay  at  home  because  they  are 
happiest  there,  will  be  all  the  more  contented 
because  the  option  is  theirs. 

It  is  a  great  and  glorious  thing  for  a 
woman  to  be  a  successful  breadwinner  for 
herself,  and  those  dependent  upon  her. 
There  is  only  one  thing  greater  and  more 
glorious,  and  that  is  for  her  to  be  a  happy, 
protected,  well-cared-for  wife,  and  the 
mother  of  a  good  man's  children. 


A  Fresno  man  has  just  patented  a  new 
kind  of  infernal  machine  for  the  extermina- 


California  will  send  to  Paris  in  1903— pro- 
viding space  at  the  Exposition  be  granted— 
a  portion  of  the  trunk  of  a  mammoth  sugar 
pine  recently  found  in  the  region  of  the 
McCloud  River.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  is 
twelve  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  proposed  to 
ship  it  by  sailing  vessel  to  Havre,  thence  to 
Vincennes  by  rail,  where  the  forestry  build- 
ings are  located.  Seats  for  seventy-five 
people  will  be  cut  in  the  big  log. 

An  exhibit  of  especially  striking  interest 
in  the  Agricultural  Department  will  be  a 
kinetoscopic  picture  of  a  California  har- 
vester at  work  in  the  field.  The  methods  of 
the  old  and  new  world  will  thus  have  an 
opportunity  for  comparison. 
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For  Health  or  Pleasure 
go  In  .... 


Highland  Springs 


Lake  County,  Cal. 


The  Five 
(jreatest 
Mineral  Springs 
in  America 


<^B»*HE  most  desirable  and  popular,  among  the  health  and  pleasure  resorts  in 
t,  1  y  California.  Situated  but  a  short  distance  from  Clear  Lake,  amidst  the 
grandest  mountain  scenery,  at  an  altitude  which  insures  a  dry,  invigorating 
atmosphere,  HIGHLAND  SPRINGS  is  an  ideal  retreat  for  the  sick  and  the  pleasure 
seeker.  For  the  former  there  are  over  thirty  mineral  springs,  varied  as  to  their 
medicinal  properties.  For  the  latter  there  are  many  forms  of  enjoyment,  including 
lawn  tennis,  croquet,  billiards,  pleasant  walks,  delightful  drives,  excursions  on 
Clear  Lake  and  to  many  points  of  interest  In  the  vicinity,  fishing  and  hunting — 
the  mountains  and  canyons  abounding  In  large  and  small  game. 

One  of  the  many  advantages  of  Highland  Springs  is  its  central  location  and  ease 
of  access,  being  but  twelve  miles  from  Hopland,  on  the  California  Northwestern 
Railway,  from  which  point  one  of  the  best  stage-roads  in  the  United  States  leads 
through  magnificent  mountain  scenery,  twelve  miles,  to  Highland  Springs.  Private 
conveyances  can  be  had  to  the  Springs  from  its  splendid  livery  stables,  upon  appli- 
cation, for  persons  not  desiring  to  travel  by  stage. 

TERMS,  from  $10  to  $16  per  week,  according. to  rooms,  or  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  day 

Routes  lo  Highland  Springs.  ^or  further  particulars  or  to  secure  rooms,  address 

Take  Tiburon  boat  at  7:jo  A.  M.  to  Hopland.  J.  CRAIG,  Manager, 

thence  by  stage:  or  Southern  Pacific  to  Calis-  Highland  Spring* 

toga,  and  thence  by  stage  .  ■     X      .     <-  , 

Lake  County,  Cal. 

Highland  Springs  Mineral  Waters  on  sale  at 
AHRENS.  PEIN  A  BULLWINKEL.  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers.  620  Post  St  .  San  Francisco. 


Portland,  Oregon. 


\ /isitors  to  this  picturesque  city  are  cour- 
teously reminded  that  it  boasts  of 
one  of  the  finest  hotels  on  the  Coast,  the 


is  new,  contains  all  modern  improvements,  and  every 
room  is  light  and  airy.    Steam  heat,  electricity, 
open  fire-places,  elevators.    Baths  in  suites 
and  on  every  floor. 

H.  C.  BOWERS,  Manager. 
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Delightful  Trip  L 
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FAMOUS. 


Yellowstone 
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MINERVA  TERRACE 


^^■Matfl 
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Northern  Pacific  Ry. 


SEND  SIX  CENTS  IN  STAMPS 
FOR 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOK 
«•  WOSDERLASD.  " 


is  the  only  line  selling  tickets 
to  this  wonderful  region. 


T.  K.  STATELER, 

General  Agent, 


GIANT  GEYSER 


638  MARKET  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE  TRAVELER'S  BUREAU, 

conducted  in  connection  with  The  Traveler,  will  furnish  without 
charge,  reliable  information  about  any  hotel,  summer  or  winter  resort, 
railway  or  steamship  line,  country  lands,  guides,  etc.  Call  upon  or 
write  to  us  at  any  time 


Special  Notice.  No  employee  or  representative  of  The  Traveler 
is  empowered  to  request  transportation  or  contract  any  debts  on 
account  of  this  journal.  The  publisher  invariably  furnishes  letters 
over  his  own  signature  where  any  favor  or  concession  may  be  desired, 
so  that  those  granting  them  without  such  letters  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 


It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  are  able  to  announce  to 
our  readers  that  THE  TRAVELER  will  have  its  own 

representative  in  Paris  during  the 
OUR  EXPOSITION  Exposition  of  1900  in  the  person  of 
REPRESENTATIVE     Mr.   J.  Monroe    Goewey  of  San 

Francisco.  Mr.  Goewey  is  one  of 
the  best  amateur  photographers  on  the  coast,  and  it 
will  be  his  duty  to  supply  THE  TRAVELER  with 
novel  and  interesting  snap  shots  of  the  great  Fair,  so 
that  with  the  facilities  of  this  journal  for  producing 
the  finest  engravings  on  the  coast,  our  readers  may 
expect  to  see  the  Paris  Exposition  literally  and  artisti- 
cally portrayed.  Mr.  Goewey  left  San  Francisco  on 
his  mission  two  weeks  ago. 


On  August  29th  San  Francisco  was  startled  by 
another  "homicide,"  resulting  in  the  fatal  shooting  of 
one  James  F.  Turner  by  Joseph  P. 
JUSTICE  AND  ITS    Frenna.    The  dailies  have  already 

MISCARRIAGE  exploited  the  event  in  detail,  and 
it  is  our  purpose  to  retrospect  upon 
the  events  that  led  up  to  it — the  miscarriage  of  justice. 

Turner  had  been  one  of  the  most  cold-blooded  and 
successful  swindlers  that  ever  practiced  upon  a  gullible 
community.  His  victims  and  dupes  could  be  counted 
by  the  dozen,  and  when  his  slayer  had  twice  succeeded 
in  securing  his  conviction  for  forgery  and  perjury,  the 
State  Supreme  Court  came  to  his  relief  and  set  aside  the 
verdict  of  the  lower  tribunal  on  a  hair-splitting  tech- 
nicality. It  was  acknowledged  that  he  had  forged  a 
document  and  had  made  false  statements  under  oath, 
but  because  it  was  not  stated  that  he  had  committed 
these  acts  "wilfully,"  our  Supreme  Justices  had  the 
effrontery  to  declare  that  legally  and  technically  they 
did  not  constitute  crimes. 

No  wonder  the  victim  sometimes  has  the  temerity 
to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  we  would  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
sitting  upon  Frenna's  jury  for  the  satisfaction  of  ac- 
quitting him.  The  Supreme  Court  is  responsible  for 
Turnefs  death,  for  otherwise  he  would  have  been  in 
jail  where  he  belonged.  Just  so  long  as  our  courts  of 
appeal  will  permit  such  glaring  absurdities  to  dictate 
their  judgment,  so  long  will  crime  run  rampant. 


We  hardly  think  we  will  be  considered  egotistical 
when  we  remind  our  readers  that  THE  TRAVELER  was 
the  first  paper  to  suggest  the  method 
AN  APPRECIATED    of  handling  the  return  of  the  First 

SUGGESTION  California  Regiment.  We  do  this 
because  our  article  in  the  issue  of  Mav 
last  was  not  only  of  a  suggestive  character,  but  proved 
to  be  singularly  prophetic.  After  out'ining  the  ex- 
pected greeting,  banqueting  and  laudations  we  added: 

What,  then,  will  California  do  with  her  boys  when  she 
has  greeted  and  feted  them,  and  made  songs  in  theirhonor? 

Allow  them  to  starve  or  beg  for  work?  Expect  them  to 
get  out  and  hustle  for  employment  after  giving  their  best 
energies  to  Uncle  Sam,  facing  the  enemy,  stopping  bullets 
and  living  in  the  steaming  trenches  on  hardtack  ? 

California  should  make  it  her  especial  business  to  pave 
their  home-coming  with  something  more  substantial  than 
flowers;  more  lasting  than  a  banquet.  California  should 
see  to  it  that  every  man  of  the  Fighting  First  who  wants 
employment  can  get  it  by  filing  an  application  with  a 
bureau  organised  for  that  purpose. 

Give  our  brave  soldier  boys  all  they  can  eat  and  drink 
when  they  reach  San  Francisco.  Give  them  such  royal 
welcome  as  men  never  received  before. 

And  after  all  this  has  been  done,  oh  merchants  and  men 
who  employ,  give  the  soldier  boys  of  the  First  California 
Regiment  that  necessary  adjunct  to  mundane  welfare—"  a 
good  job." 

These  ideas  were  promulgated  four  months  ago, 
and  it  is  now  a  matter  of  history  that  they  have  been 
carried  out.  Just  such  a  Bureau  as  we  mentioned  was 
established  but  a  short  time  since,  and  has  proven 
eminently  successful. 


"  HAVE  one  with  me," 


On  Wednesday  evening,  August  23d,  about 
P.  M.,the  transport  "Sherman,"  bearing  the  First  Regi- 
ment of  California  Volunteers  was 
OUR  VOLUNTEERS'    sighted,  and  the  city  of  San  Fr.in- 
RECEPTION         cisco  at  once  became  a  bedlam. 

Not  since  the  arrival  of  General 
Grant  on  the  "Tokio  "  in  1879,  just  twenty  years  ago, 
was  so  great  an  interest  and  enthusiasm  shown  as  on 
the  occasion  of  the  return  of  the  California  boys  from 
the  hardships  of  the  Philippines.  The  First  knew 
that  preparations  had  been  made  for  their  reception,  but 
they  did  not  anticipate  much  more  than  an  official  escort 
of  the  transport  "Sherman"  up  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco, 
a  probable  banquet, and  a  splendidovation  of  the  citizens 
along  the  line  of  march  to  the  Presidio.  But  they 
encountered  a  genuine  surprise  party.    For  two  weeks 


prior  to  their  expected  arrival,  the  patriotic  people  of  the 
metropolis  had  been  working  night  and  day  to  greet 
them  in  a  style  deserving  of  their  achievements  and 
sacrifice,  and  while  we  know  that  no  other  state  in  the 
Union  has  offered  so  gorgeous  a  reception,  we  still  be- 
lieve that  its  magnificence  and  splendor  will  not  be  ex- 
celled by  any  other.  Market  Street  from  the  ferry 
landing  for  a  mile  and  a  half  had  been  strung  with 
thousands  of  electric  lights,  and  each  side  of  the  street 
had  been  so  decorated  with  palms  and  evergreens  that 
one  might  reasonably  imagine  they  were  passing 
through  one  of  the  branch  roads  of  Golden  Gate  Park. 

The  significance  of  the  reception  to  the  California 
volunteers,  however, is  really  more  an  exemplification  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  Californian  than  anything  else,  for 
while  we  all  revere  the  service  performed  by  the  Cali- 
fornia boys,  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  "others."  The  First  did  their  part  nobly  and 
well,  and  deserved  all  the  welcome  that  they  received, 
and  the  State  of  California  still  maintains  its  prestige 
as  the  most  hospitable  and  generous  and  enthusiastic  in 
these  United  States. 

The  most  celebrated  trial  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  drawing  to  a  close,  and  speculation  is  rife  as  to  the 

verdict  to  be  rendered.  To  the  intelligent 
DREYEUS  and  fair-minded  man,  Dreyfus  is  entitled  to 
CASE      vindication  and  acquittal  but,  unfortunately, 

his  judges  are  not  governed  by  the  evi- 
dence in  the  case,  but  by  their  prejudices,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  French  army.  Not  one  single  point 
in  the  testimony  of  the  prosecution  has  been  scored 
against  the  prisoner,  his  enemies  evidently  depending 
upon  a  general  excoriation,  and  a  vehement  state- 
ment that  Dreyfus  is  guilty.  From  all  accounts,  it 
would  appear  that  the  military  tribunal  has  been 
more  impressed  with  the  beliefs  and  charges  of  the 
prosecuting  witnesses  than  with  the  cold  facts  and 
refutations  of  the  defense.  It  seems  almost  beyond 
belief  that  such  marked  injustice  can  hold  in  a  civilized 
country  like  France.  But  judgment  has  not  yet  been 
rendered,  so  we  may  be  anticipating  wrongly. 

One-half  of  the  people  assembled  to  witness  the 
night  parade  of  August  26th  wended  their  way  home- 


H  k.  Sporn  .  Balun  Or.,  fhow. 

"  YOU'RE  NEXT." 


ward  under  the  impression  that  the  California  Volun- 
teers would  not  march  in  a  body  to  the  ferry,  owing 
to  the  long  gap  between  the  volunteers  and  the  divi- 
sion preceding.  The  remarks  of  the  people  who  had 
tired  of  this  mismanaged  parade,  and  who,  like  the 
volunteers,  were  chilled  and  footsore  from  waiting, 
would  make  interesting  reading. 
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REVERSALS  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

Again  is  the  layman  confronted  with  the  juggernaut 
of  legal  ethics.  Again  is  he  reminded  that  the  ways 
of  courts  are  beyond  finding  out,  and  the  efforts  at 
profundity  still  prevail. 

Learned  counsel,  learned  judges  and  intelligent  juries 
go  through  the  operation  of  investigating  crime  and 
punishing  felons.  Long,  tedious  days  of  legal  in- 
quiry, hair-splitting  objections,  extended  and  eloquent 
appeals,  thorough  and  complete  analysis  of  testimony, 
cool  and  logical  charges  from  the  bench,  with  studied 
and  careful  utterance  of  the  most  approved  legal 
phrases,  and  an  unprecedented  indulgence  to  counsel, 
is  the  rule  and  methods  of  trial  courts,  and  yet  the 
English  language,  as  used  by  these  subordinate  judges 
cannot  stand  the  crucial  test  or  searching  scrutiny  of 
the  august  tribunal  of  appeal. 

District  Courts  abound  throughout  the  State,  pre- 
sided over  by  judges  well-versed  in  law,  some  with 
excellent  attainments,  all  with  not  less  than  fair 
scholarship,  and  yet  an  air  of  complete  uncertainty 
always  surrounds  any  decision  emanating  from  either 
or  any  of  these  learned  jurists.  Take  another  step  up 
the  judicial  ladder  and  the  legal  vista  is  changed. 
We  find  the  panorama  of  justice  clouded  by  the 
smearing  brush  of  technicalities,  the  result  of 
tedious  delving  after  ambiguity,  and  then  a 
remand  for  a  new  trial,  with  witnesses 
scattered,  or  probably  having  winged  their  flight 
to  the  great  beyond. 

In  the  case  of  Hoff,  who  was  tried  and  con- 
victed of  the  brutal  murder  of  a  defenseless 
woman,  an  appeal  has  been  sent  back  for  a 
rehearsal  of  the  same  proceedings. 

The  record  shows  a  fair  and  impartial  trial, 
the  rulings  of  the  Court  generally  leaning,  if 
at  all,  in  behalf  of  the  prisoner:  not  a  consti- 
tutional right  invaded  :  keen  lawyers  to  defend 
him  and  an  intelligent  jury,  who  listened  and 
weighed  the  evidence;  a  competent  judge  pre- 
siding, whose  solicitude  to  be  fair  was  manifest 
in  his  rulings;  a  charge  from  this  judge;  a 
verdict  from  the  jury  ;  and  yet  the  great,  the 
mighty  court  of  last  resort,  with  its  microscop- 
ical lens,  has  discovered  error,  and  at  once 
judgment  is  arrested,  a  new  trial  ordered,  with 
the  chances  largely  In  favor  of  another  criminal 
being  let  loose  upon  society,  and  thus  render  the 
security  of  life  and  property  weaker  by  another 
point  in  the  valuation  of  protection. 

At  this  stage  the  inquisitive  layman  records 
his  protest;  he  expresses  his  doubt  of  the  wisdom 
of  courts  and  judges,  and  especially  of  this 
highest  Court  of  Appeal.  He  believes  this 
hair-splitting  and  frequent  overruling  of  lowrer 
court  judgments  on  flimsy  pretexts  is  having  a  grave 
and  serious  influence  in  the  increase  of  crime;  he 
loses  faith  and  distrusts  existing  methods  for  the 
protection  of  society,  and  is  alarmed  at  the 
rapid  advance  made  by  the  law-breaking  element. 

The  reasoning  man  does  not  see  in  these  various 
opinions  that  upset  the  decisions  of  lower  courts  any 
solid  or  substantial  arguments,  but  on  the  contrary  does 
occasionally  discover  a  lurking  prejudice  or  jeilousy 
enabling  the  learned  jurist  to  pay  off  an  imaginary 
affront,  and  the  want  of  unanimity  as  often  expressed 
fa  the  dissenting  opinions  handed  down  by  non-concur- 
ring jurists  is  the  most  convincing  proof  that  judicial 
law-making  is  of  a  varying  character,  governed,  not 


by  unwavering  rules  of  justice, 
but  oftentimes  by  a  diseased 
condition  of  digestion. 

The  frequency  of  delays  and 
upsetting  decisions  of  trial  courts 
has  brought  about  a  want  of 
respect  for  our  judiciary,  which 
is  show  ing  its  force  in  the  many 
summary  executions  of  criminals 
throughout  the  land. 

The  people  are  beginning  to 
feel  that  to  become  a  hero  or  an 
object  of  great  solicitude  one  has 
only  to  commit  a  heinous  crime, 
and  at  once  the  mantle  of  judicial  protection  is  thrown 
over  him  and  every  effort  put  forward  to  save  his 
worthless  neck.  The  time  may  not  be  far  distant 
when  Judge  Lynch  (as  of  yore)  may  take  the  bench 
and  for  a  period,  at  least,  deal  out  to  the  criminal  his 
just  deserts.  Such  is  the  natural  result  when  the 
proper  officials  fail  to  give  protection. 

QUARANTINE. 

The  quarrel  between  the  Federal  and  State  medical 
officials  still  continues,  and  the  traveling  public  is  the 
sufferer  while  these  two  factions  are  at  war.  The 
commerce  of  the  port  is  being  seriously  injured,  and  the 
mercantile  community  looks  on  in  silence,  as  it  has 
done  in  all  such  cases  where  the  interests  of  the  port 
are  in  jeopardy. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  position  assumed  by  either 
or  both  of  these  departments  the  public  cares  but  little, 
only  so  far  as  it  is  in  restraint  of  liberty  of  the  citizen 
and  a  check  or  restriction  of  our  trade.  Those  who 
have  large  interests  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  San 
Francisco  might  be  enlightened  if  they  would  look  into 
the  methods  of  quarantine  generally.    An  investiga- 


te public  health  is  of  paramount  importance,  but 
in  our  dealing  with  the  subject  there  has  been  so  much 
buncomb  introduced,  and  oftentimes  arbitrary  restric- 
tions when  there  is  perfect  health  existing,  tha  doubt 
as  to  the  ability  of  our  medical  officials  is  often  ex- 
pressed. Especially  is  this  so  by  those  who  enter  our 
boundaries  from  the  sea. 

Our  tradesmen  should  not  forget  that  there  are 
other  ports  on  this  coast  which  are  liberal  in  their 
facilities  and  eager  to  foster  their  growing  commerce. 
They  are  not  carried  away  with  the  bugbear  of  infec- 
tious diseases  that  is  so  often  barked  into  the  ears  of 
this  healthy  city  by  the  sea.  They  don't  frighten  at  re- 
ports that  germs  and  cultures  are  floating  in  the  air  from 
the  Orient,  but  continue  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  their 
way,  building  up  their  foreign  trade  and  laughing  at  our 
medical  quarrels  that  are  throwing  grist  to  their  mills. 

The  old  saying  that  when  doctors  disagree  who 
shall  decide  is  very  much  in  evidence  in  this  quaran- 
tine controversy,  and  while  this  strife  is  going  on  the 
traveling  public  is  shamefully  annoyed  and  vessels  are 
subject  to  heavy  expense,  bringing  forth  expressions 
of  distrust  in  medical  opinions  and  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  profession. 

Liberal  administration  of  quarantine  is  an  evidence 
of  civilization.  A  different  course  is  proof  of  sinister 
motive.  We  need  to  be  liberal,  and  we  can  afford  to 
be  so,  as  well  in  matters  of  health  as  in  matters  of 
business.  For  the  general  good  let  this  quarrel  end, 
and  let  us  have  no  more  of  it. 
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tion  as  to  our  manner  of  dealing  with  foreign  vessels 
entering  this  port,  with  the  attendant  loss  of  time  and 
consequent  expense,  would  show  that  there  is  a  dread 
abroad  of  our  widely  advertised  quarantine. 

Severe  strictures  on  our  methods  are  common  in  all 
parts  of  the  Orient,  which,  of  course,  does  and  has 
worked  seiious  and  almost  irreparable  injury.  Trade 
and  commerce  should  be  fostered,  and  if  we  desire  an 
increase  in  our  foreign  traffic  we  should  not  place  un- 
necessary obstacles  in  the  way. 


JUGGLING  WITH  CITY  FINANCE. 

To-day  we  have  a  Board  of  Supervisors  who— 
before  election,  subscribed  to  a  solemn  pledge  to  con- 
duct the  financial  affairs  of  this  city  at  or  within  the 
dollar  limit,  on  the  basis  of  350,000,000  valuation  of 
taxable  property.  We  have  had  Boards  of  Super- 
visors before,  that  have  taken  the  same  pledge, 
and  when  the  test  came  invariably  proved 
false.  The  blandishments  of  politics  were  too 
strong,  and  in  fact  they  never  intended  to  keep 
the  pledge;  and  on  the  first  chance  rushed  into 
the  vortex  of  intentional  falsehood. 

The  present  Board  has  been  looking  for  some 
pretext  to  follow  the  example  of  their  predeces- 
sors. For  weeks  they  have  been  shuffling  with 
figures,  listening  to  the  wails  of  men  who  cannot 
conduct  their  departments  with  less  money  than 
asked  for  and  won't  resign  and  give  place  to 
better  men  who  can. 

If  these  men  were  of  the  caliber  they  should 
be,  they  would  find  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
one  dollar  rate  yield  an  excellent  government 
for  a  city  of  the  size  of  San  Francisco.  And 
it  is  at  this  point  that  the  defects  in  our  whole 
system  are  so  apparent. 

Where  in  this  broad  land  would  such  men 
as  are  usually  elected  to  legislative  positions  be 
employed  by  any  large  institution  and  allowed 
to  disburse  such  vast  sums  of  money  as  are  voted 
out  of  the  public  treasury  ?  If  these  men  are 
possessed  of  a  tithe  of  financial  ability  and  intend 
to  be  honest,  they  wil  Kind  no  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing strictly  to  the  pledge  made  before  election. 

There  are  thousands  of  men  in  this  community 
who  could,  and  would  (if  given  an  opportunity) 
conduct  this  city  government  in  a  superior  man- 
ner to  the  present,  for  a  sum  considerably  less 
than  the  annual  appropriations. 
Why  follow  in  the  disreputable  steps  of  your  pre- 
decessors ?  The  public  understands  your  juggling. 
They  know  that  you  levy  taxes  entirely  beyond  the 
needs;  and  they  know  that  you  are  too  lavish  to  a  de- 
gree of  recklessness  with  the  funds  of  the  people.  They 
can  see  the  shameful  waste  in  all  the  departments,  and 
they  think  and  feel  that  you  should  have  moral  stamina 
enough  to  stand  firmly  on  the  pledge  you  made  before 
election,  and  lop  off  at  least  a  part  of  the  bare-faced 
extravagance  that  is  so  clearly  seen  by  the  taxpayer 
and  every  intelligent  observer  who  even  glances  at  the 
methods  at  the  City  Hall.  Show  the  people  that  you 
have  the  nerve  to  stand  by  the  promises  made  by  you 
when  seeking  their  votes. 


LIFE  IN  HONGKONG. 

C.  F.  DAVIS. 

ONGKONG,  meaning  either  Good  Har- 
bor or  Fragrant  Streams,  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  attractive  colony  outwardly 
in  the  far  East.  Its  steep,  verdure- 
clad  heights,  facing  seaward,  are 
adorned  with  many  beautiful  private 
residences,  walks  and  public  gardens, 
and  in  its  crescent-shaped  harbor  float 
the  ships  of  every  clime — from  a 
Chinese  junk  to  a  modern  man-of-war. 
Of  little  sampans — in  which  aconsiderable  percentage  of 
the  local  native  population  are  born  and  die — the  num- 
ber is  legion.  In  the  amount  of  its  shipping,  it  is  the 
third  port  in  the  world. 

Its  total  population  is  about  470,000,  of  which  about 
3000  (exclusive  of  2000  Portuguese)  are  Europeans. 
The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthful,  with  heavy  rains, 
and  consequent  great  humidity  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months. 

The  local  hotels  are  not  nearly  as  good  as  one  would 
expect  at  such  an  important  center,  though  there  is 
some  excuse  for  this  in  the  fact  that  the  market  is,  gen- 
erally speaking,  a  poor  one — the  island  itself  producing 
next  to  nothing.  One  of  the  best  of  them,  which  re- 
cently numbered  Admiral  Dewey  and  Lieutenant  Hob- 
son  among  its  guests,  is  located  on  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  of  hills  overlooking  the  harbor,  and  close  to  the 
terminus  of  a  high  level  cable  line,  and  about  half  a 
mile  in  length.  Passengers  on  this  cable  line — which 
runs  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  and,  strange 
to  say,  backs  its  cars  down  from  the  summit  without 
turning  their  seats— are  treated  to  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  panoramas  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

The  Hongkong  Club,  occupying  a  magnificent,  five- 
storied  building  on  the  new  Praya  or  Bund — the  wide, 
reclaimed  thoroughfare  skirting  the  harbor — is  one  of 
the  most  select  and  well-conducted  social  organizations 
in  the  Orient.  It  is  distinctively  English,  of  course, 
like  everything  else  in  the  Colony  and,  as  in  the  best 
clubs  of  the  mother  country,  closes  its  doors  to  even 
the  wealthiest  of  shopkeepers,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
those  in  anyway  associated  with  retail  trade. 

Its  internal  arrangements,  including  a  very  exten- 
sive library,  reading-rooms,  bowling  alleys,  billiard 
and  living-rooms,  an  immense  dining-room  (overlook- 
ing the  harbor),  etc,  are  surpassed  by  few  clubs  in  the 
world.  To  the  American  visitor  fortunate  enough  to 
enjoy  its  privileges,  its  prices — especially  for  a  la  carte 
dishes— seem  most  astonishingly  low.  Think  of  poached 
egg  and  anchovy  toast  for  two  and  one-half  cents'  gold, 


CAMPING  IN  THE  REDWOODS. 

aud  a  plate  of  roast  beef  for  five  !  Everything  of  the 
best,  and  a  service  that  would  do  credit  to  the  Waldorff 
Astoria.  With  wines  and  cigars  free  of  duty,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that,  from  an  Epicurean  standpoint, 
the  Hongkong  Club  member  (assuming  that  his  liver 
is  still  unimpaired)  is  one  of  the  most  favored  of  mortals. 

The  demands  of  local  society  being  limited,  many  of 
the  members  practically  close  th*  day  with  the  club's 
late  dinner,  ending  commonly  a  little  after  nine  o'clock. 
For  the  same  reason  a  considerable  percentage  of  them 
pass  their  Sunday  afternoons  in  sleep,  occupying  nearly 
every  available  sofa  and  arm-chair  in  the  club-house. 


The  custom  of  taking  a  siesta  after  tiffin  is  not  nearly 
as  general,  however,  in  Hongkong  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  East. 

For  outdoor  sports  there  is  ample  provision,  including 
a  fine  race-track,  foot-ball,  cricket  and  polo  grounds; 
numerous  excellent  tennis  courts,  golf  links,  etc.  Most 
of  these  games  are  played  at  Wong-Nai-Chung,  or 
"Happy  Valley,"  an  exceedingly  beautiful  break  in  the 
'  hills,  at  the  east  end  of  the  town.  It  is  here,  too,  that 
the  race-track  is  located,  the  annual  race-meeting  being 
held  in  February.  Still  another  considerable  attraction 
is  a  weekly  evening  concert,  given  by  one  of  the  regi- 
mental bands. 

Jinrikishas  and  sedan  chairs  are  the  popular  convey- 
ances, there  being  but  few  horses  in  the  colony,  and 
these,  as  a  rule,  of  the  most  diminutive  and  ordinary 
description.  To  hail  a  passing  jinrikisha— they  are  every- 
where—and take  one's  afternoon  drive  along  the  Bund 
behind  a  single,  sure-footed  coolie  (who  thinks  nothing 
of  making  four  or  five  miles  an  hour  for  hours  at  a 
time)  is  one  of  the  most  singular  of  Oriental  experi- 
ences. Sedan  chairs — borne  by  two  or  four  coolies  each 
— are  used  on  the  roads  and  paths  running  up  into  the 
hills. 

Nearly  all  of  the  retail  shops  are  conducted  by  the 
Chinese.  They  are  particularly  prominent  in  the  tailor- 
ing and  outfitting  line,  and,  having  the  finest  of  Eng- 
lish cloths  (free  of  duty)  turn  out  a  great  variety  of 
fairly  satisfactory  clothing^  especially  if  furnished  with 
models.  A  good  story  is  told  in  thisconnection,  illustrat- 
ing the  well-known  propensity  of  the  Chinese  for  over- 
close  imitation:  A  California  gentleman,  ordering  half 
a  dozen  pair  of  trousers,  gave  as  a  model  an  old  pair 
with  a  patched  seat,  and  what  was  his  astonishment 
on  receiving  the  new  garments  to  find  the  patch  on  the 
model  carefully  reproduced  on  each! 

Of  the  many  strange  types  in  the  European  quarter, 
the  most  singular,  perhaps,  are  the  little  Chinese  punka- 
boys,  at  work  outside  of  buildings;  the  Tommy  At- 
kinses, with  diminutive  canes  and  hats  on  the  right 
ear;  the  European  missionaries,  dressed  like  Chinese, 
and  the  trail  native  women,  wearing  broad  European 
slippers  as  a  badge  of  their  class. 

On  the  mainland,  just  opposite  the  city,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  ferry-boats,  is  British  Kowloon—  the 
adding  to  which  of  more  granted  territory  was  the  occa- 
sion of  the  recent  uprising. 

Herds  of  water  buffalo  make  a  little  bay  near  by  their 
bathing  place,  and  not  far  away — close  to  the  shore — 
are  a  mosque  and  a  walled  garden,  in  which  latter  the 
Indian  regimental  band  gives  a  concert  every  pleasant 
Sunday  afternoon. 

STREET=CAR  ETIQUETTE. 

A  STUDY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

To  the  average  observer  of  human  character  there 
is  much  food  for  thought  in  noting  the  mannerisms  of 
the  hosts  of  people  who  use  the  street  cars  of  a  pop- 
ulous city. 

In  the  morning  hours  we  find  the  artisan,  the 
laborer  and  shop  girl  usually  filling  to  overflowing  this 
popular  public  conveyance.  The  male  portion  of  this 
class  of  citizens  are,  as  a  rule,  courteous,  polite  and 
respectful  to  their  female  companions  on  the  road. 
Ever  ready  to  rise  and  yield  their  seats  to  a  woman, 
the  surrender  generally  being  in  a  cheerful  manner, 
and  while  not  always  as  gracefully  done  as  would  a 
Chesterfield,  yet  the  air  of  sincerity  is  so  pronounced, 
that  one  is  immediately  impressed  with  the  native 
gallantry  of  the  sons  of  toil. 

While  the  morning  hours  are  fleeting,  another  class 
is  also  on  the  wing— the  salesman,  the  drummer,  the 
bank  clerk,  the  broker  and  student.  The  female 
traveler  is  mostly  of  the  professional  class— the  music 
teacher,  the  artist,  the  canvasser,  the  school  teacher, 
all  more  or  less  exhibiting  an  effort  at  the  intellectual. 
As  we  note  the  demeanor  of  these  fellow  travelers, 
one  to  the  other,  the  salesman  and  drummer  inwardly 
rejoicing  over  a  good  digestion,  is  never  reluctant  in 
offering  his  seat  to  the  gentler  sex,  and  not  to  be  out- 
done In  politeness,  the  broker  and  bank  clerk  will  as 
gracefully  make  way  for  the  fluttering  skirts  that 


sweep  into  this  popular  coach  of  the  people,  and  with 
manly  ease  vacate  his  seat. 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  to  be  found  in  the 
churlish  looking  fellow  who  is  apparently  absorbed  in 
the  contents  of  the  morning  paper,  from  beneath 
whose  folds  he  is  unable  to  see  the  standing  figure 
holding  on  to  the  strap  overhead. 

Then  comes  the  student,  he  of  the  would-be  intel- 
lectual appearance  who  seems  to  be  in  total  ignorance 
of  his  surroundings,  wrapt  up  in  the  contents  of  a 
volume  whose  pages  carry  him  beyond  the  sphere  of 
his  fellow  travelers,  and  in  his  absorption  he  fails  to 
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notice  that  others  are  unseated,  be  they  old  or  young, 
male  or  female;  nor  is  he  conscious  that  his  body 
spreads  over  a  larger  space  than  he  is  entitled  to. 

Then  comes  the  self-opionated  man.  He  has  an  air 
of  self-satisfaction,  usually  selecting  the  corner  seat  if 
vacant,  his  pedal  extremeties  spread  out,  a  stumbling 
block  for  others,  and  with  vigorous  efforts  of  his  lower 
jaw  he  is  crunching  a  tooth-pick,  an  indication  that 
his  morning  meal  was  satisfactory.  His  mind  is  far 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  street  car,  and  he 
takes  no  heed  of  those  around  him. 

The  professional  man— he  may  be  a  scientist  or 
philosopher,  well-versed  in  classic  lore— generally  wears 
glasses,  and  if  in  company,  or  otherwise,  is  indifferent 
to  the  amount  of  space  he  occupies.  He  never  moves 
to  make  room  for  others,  never  offers  his  seat  to  a  lady; 
if  alone  appears  enveloped  in  thought  that  might  con- 
vey the  impression  of  great  wisdom  lurking  beneath 
his  well-smoothed  locks. 

When  the  bre.ikfast  hour  has  passed  another  class 
is  wending  its  way  to  the  busy  marts  of  trade,  where 
attractive  windows  are  filled  with  pretty  things  that 
catch  the  eye  of  the  well-dressed  matron  and  stylish 
maid  who  is  particularly  well  pleased  with  her  own 
appearance.  These  are  people  who  seem  to  lake  life 
easy,  and,  therefore,  are  not  always  ready  to  contract 
their  flowing  skirts  within  reasonable  bounds.  The 
stylish  maid  is  all  aglow  with  an  account  of  "the 
lovely  time  of  last  night,"  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
the  two  vivacious  girls  are  occupying  the  space  that 
three  would  be  entitled  to,  at  the  same  time  the  hang- 
ing strap  steadies  a  weary  fellow  traveler. 

As  the  day  wanes,  the  man  of  business,  the  man  of 
toil,  the  tired  man,  is  on  his  way  homeward;  he 
boards  the  vehicle  In  the  down-town  district  and 
obtains  a  seat;  he  has  ridden  but  few  blocks,  when 
the  crowds  of  beautifully  gowned  ladies  invade  this 
convenient  carriage  that  has  always  room  for  another. 
Then  commences  the  surrender  of  comfortable  seats 
with  sometimes  a  word  of  thanks  In  return,  and  the 
man  of  fatigue  finds  himself  hanging  on  to  a  strap  ere 
he  has  ridden  a  tithe  of  his  journey.  And  thus  these 
dear  creatures,  whose  life  is  one  long  era  of  ease,  pleas- 
ure and  frivolity  are  heedless  of  the  weariness  of  man 
at  the  close  of  the  day.  But  here,  too,  are  some 
charming  exceptions.  It  has  been  seen,  the  white 
haired  man  on  entering  is  startled  by  the  immediate 
rising  of  a  young  woman  who  insists  (and  will  not 
be  refused)  that  he  be  seated.  This,  however,  is  not 
of  the  giddy  class,  but  the  act  of  a  true  woman,  with 
the  cultured  soul  and  a  reverence  for  gray  hairs;  a 
cheering  reminder  that  not  all  the  youth  of  the  pres- 
ent age  are  In  sympathy  with  the  growing  tendency  to 
brush  aside  the  man  of  years,  considering  him  a  back 
number  and  not  worthy  of  attention. 
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HELLO,  MY  BABY! 

LILLIAN  FERGUSON. 


THE  THEATER 
was  filled  to  the  doors 
with  the  kind  of  au- 
dience that  not  only 
knows  how  to  appre- 
ciate vaudeville  tal- 
ent, but  voices  its 
appreciation,  so  to 
speak, with  its  hands. 
Behind  the  scenes 
Miss  Violet  Dale,  toe 
dancer,  acrobatic 


"FIRST  LOOK  INTO  YOUR 
HABY'S  EYES  AND  SAY' 
GOO  GOO." 

dancer,  buck  and 
wing  dancer  and  sou- 
brette  artiste, erne;  ged 
from  her  tiny  dress- 


'  NOW  I  I.L  TKI.L  YOU 
HOW  IT'S  DONE." 


WARM  BABY." 

ing  room  into  the  nar- 
row hall  for  breath 
ing  space  while 
awaiting  her  "turn" 
on  the  boards.  On  the 
bills  she  was  down 
for  a  cake-walk  soli- 
taire. 

"  Suppose,"  said 
I ,  waylaying  her 
here,  "  that  I  wanted 
to  learn  how  to  do  a 
cake-walk  in  one  lessun  and  had  to  begin  right  now  ? 
Suppose  you  were  to  teach  me  ;  what  would  be  the 
first  thing  you  would  say?" 

"  I  would  first  say,  '  Five  dollars,  please,'"  laugh- 
ingly responded  dimpled  Miss  Dale,  who  is  only  sev- 
enteen and  brimming  over  with  healthy  enjoyment  of 
life. 

"Then,"  said  I,  "the  five  being  yours,  what 
next?" 

"  Why,  the  proper  step,  of  course.  You  can  learn 
thit  in  five  minutes.  It's  worth  a  dollar  a  minute  to 
know  how  to  do  it  right,  isn't  it  ?  But,  joking  aside, 
it'sejsy  as  can  be— and  fascinating  ?  Well,  1  wonder ! 
I'd  rather  do  a  cake-walk  than  eat  my  dinner!  No,  I 
don't  think  the  craze  is  going  to  die  out  tor  many  and 
many  a  day.  Society  is  simply  wild  over  it.  It  has 
got  into  the  round  dances,  it  is  gradually  demoralizing 
the  dignity  of  the  square  dances,  and  I  dare  say  it  won't 
stop  at  the  stately  minuet.  Ragtime  is  the  rage,  and 
I've  got  the  fever  as  bad  as  the  best  of  them.  You  see, 
a  good  cake-walker  has  the  audience  right  with  her— 
or  him.  And  naturally  you  love  to  do  what  will  bring 
the  most  applause. 

"  But  I  go  in  for  consistency  in  the  cake-walk. 
From  start  to  finish  it  should  be  a  coon  affair.  Fancy 
steps  that  don't  belong  take  off  the  real  ragtime, 
razor-edge  spirit  of  the  performance.  It  isn't  a  cake- 
walk  at  all  if  it  doesn't  stick  right  to  the  darkey  idea 
of  it.  The  swing  of  the  body  is  the  first  thing  to  get, 
and  thatcomes  by  stepping  properly.  If  you  step  right 
you  can't  help  doing  it  right— unless  you're  awfully 
fat  or  hopelessly  angular. 

"Steps  should  be  taken  so  as  to  make  the  feet 
look  as  arched  and  pretty  as  possible.  Don't  step  too 
fast,  and  don't  hop.    Just  remember  that  cake-walk- 


ing is  a  repeated  swaying  of  the  entire  body,  with  the 
arms  moving  in  unison  from  the  elbow.  Now  I'll 
show  you  how  it's  done,"  and  Miss  Dale  sway-backed 
along  the  hall  in  a  performance  not  down  on  the  bills. 
When  a  girl  is  seventeen  and  the  soul  of  grace  and 
enthusiastically  in  love  with  dancing,  it  is  a  joy  just 
to  watch  her.  I  quite  forgot  that  my  "  turn  "  came 
next. 

"  Ready,"  said  Miss  Dale.  "  Step  on  the  ball  of 
your  foot — now  !  Let  your  elbows  swing  with  your 
body.    I'll  sing  under  my  breath  and  beat  time." 

"  Dey  grabbed  him  up  an'  held  him  tight, 
'  Say,  look  here,  niggah  !   You'se  got  to  play  right.' 

An'  thinking  he  could  stop  de  fight 
Ole  Ephraim  played  dis  tune:" 

"  Chin  down,  knees  bending,  arms  in  motion,"  said 
Miss  Dale,  interrupting  herself  to  give  me  pointers  that 
would  help  to  make  the  effort  less  trying. 

1  started  down  the  hall.  If  you  ever  saw  a  chicken 
with  the  rheumatism  in  both  legs  and  its  wings  flap- 
ping in  a  gale  of  wind,  you  have  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  native  grace  and  dexterity  with  which  I  did  my  first 
cake-walk.  At  the  end  of  the  hall  was  a  camp  stool. 
I  slid  into  it  and  wheezed  for  breath.    Miss  Dale  stood 
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"NO  CAKE  COMES  TOO  HIGH   FOR  MK." 

over  me  and  fanned  me  vigorously  with  the  resplendent 
white  satin  hat  of  "  stove-pipe  "  species  which  was 
part  of  her  costume. 

"  Not  knocked  out  in  the  first  round  ?  "  questioned 
my  saucy  trainer  with  fine  sarcasm.  "Shall  I  send 
for  a  wet  sponge  and  towels?  That  comes  with  try- 
ing to  walk  with  a  corset  on — no  matter  how  loose  it 
is,  it's  in  the  way." 

"  You  see,"  went  on  this  exponent  of  ragtime  rules, 
"  the  whole  idea  of  cake-walking  is  a  convolution  of 
curves.  The  body  must  express  curves,  and  undulat- 
ing movements  such  as  are  natural  to  the  darkey 
walker.  The  idea  is  not  to  acquire  extremes  but  grace. 
Extremes— particularly  in  bending  very  far  backward — 
are  merely  contortionists'  acts,  not  genuine  coon  work. 
The  cake-walker  must  look  as  though  he  thoroughly 
enjoyed  it.  He  can't  look  comfortable  if  he  is  strain- 
ing every  muscle,  for  the  effort  will  be  evident  to  the 
audience  and  the  effect  produced  will  not  be  satisfactory. 

"  1  introduce  the  buck  and  wing  in  my  walk  because 
it  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  coon  character,  and 
because  it  takes  so  well  with  my  audiences.    Lots  of 


TO  A  HIUH-KICK  ARTISTE. 

(These  original  verses  were  written  and  dediij 
to  Miss  Violet  Dale  by  an  enthusiastic  club 
apropos  of  a  jinks  performance  not  so  very  » 
ago  )  J  . 

You've  a  smile  that's  passing  sweet  1 
Violet; 

Just  to  watch  you  is  a  treat, 
Violet; 

With  your  cheeks  all  pink  and  white 
And  your  tresses  black  as  night 
You're  indeed  a  pretty  sight, 
violet. 

As  each  chansonette  you'd  sing 
Violet, 

Loud  we  made  the  rafters  ring, 

Violet; 
And  your  acrobatic  dance, 
Took  us  back  as  in  a  trance, 
To  the  old,  old  days  in  France, 
Violet. 

You've  a  pair  of  nimble  feet, 
Violet; 

They  are  dainty  and  they're  neat, 
Violet; 

When  you  ceased  to  dance,  and  quick 
Toward  the  ceiling  sent  a  kick, 
That's  "  the  card  that  took  the  trick 
Violet! 

Oh,  what  raptures  filled  each  heart, 
Violet, 

How  you  made  the  chappies  start, 
Violet 

When  you  flung  your  little  toes 
High  above  your  shapely  nose, 
And  displayed  your  silken  hose 
Violet! 

Quick  we  filled  our  glasses  high, 
Violet. 

To  the  brim  with  Extra  Dry. 

Violet; 

And  we  drained  them  every  bit 
To  your  beauty  and  your  wit— 
You  can  bet  you  made  a  hit, 
Violet! 


performers  can  do  a 
cake-walk  who 
can't  do  the  buck 
and  wing,  and  so  it 
isn't  by  any  means 
commonly  present- 
ed. People  are  very 
appreciative  of  an 
honest  desire  to 
please  and  they  like 
novelty.  I  like  to 
take  the  man's  part 
because  it  is  not  so 
often  done  by 
women.  The  songs 
that  take  best  are 
'  Johnson,  D  o  a  n  ' 
Get  Gay,'  '  Hello, 
My  Baby  '  and 
'  Ragtime  Skedad- 
dlers'  Ball.'  It's 
hard  to  sing  and 
dance  at  the  same 
time,  but  the  public 
wants  it.  1  first 
step  to  the  center  of 
the  stage,  then  to 
the  back,  then  for- 
ward as  though  to 
salute  an  imaginary 
partner.  A  coon 
never  'drops  a 
courtesy '  or  bows. 
He  salutes  by  raising  the  right  hand  backward  as  high 

as  he  can,  holding 
his  hat  in  it,  and  ex- 
tending his  left  foot 
to  the  left  as  far  as 
possible.  Half  the 
success  of  a  profes- 
sional lies  in  the  coon 
expression  of  face. 
One  step  L  call 
the  '  bully,'  meaning 
the  coon  who  is  very 
tough,  and  imagines 
he  is  the  real  thing. 
I  pull  my  hat  as  far 


"  MA   IIEAK  l's  DONE 
I1USTIN'  FOR  Ll'B 
O'  YOU  !  " 

over  my  nose  as  I 
can,  lift  my  feet  high 
and  extend  myhands, 
grasping  a  cane  hor- 
izontally. As  the 
head  goes  down  the 


LI. I.  I  WANTS 
CHICKENS 


hands  go  up,  this 
being  repeated  at 
each  step. 

' ' '  Chickens  '  is  a 

  step  of  sliding  char- 

^^^^^^^^  acter— I   make  out 

«  that  I'm  prowling 

•        ^  about  a  hen  roost  in 

*~Jb    B  the  night.  The 

'  twist  '  step    is  a 

"BRUSH,  N.GGAH,  BRUSH!"  Variation    Of  OHM! 

steps  —  lots  of  ginger  to  it,  too.  Then  there's  an 
amusing  step  called  the  '  Palmer  House  waiter's 
step,'  showing  a  coon  with  disabled  feet,  trying  to 


tarry  a  tray  without  letting  it  fall.  There's  fun  in 
that.  The  '  swell  '  step  shows  the  high-class  coon  at 
his  best,  strutting  with  perfect  self-confidence — he  knows 
he's  '  de  wahmest  member  in  de  land.'  " 

And  then  Miss  Dale  went  out  to  show  the  audience 
"  how  it  is  done." 


HOW  I  KILLED  MY  FIRST  FILIPINO. 

CORP02AL  CHARLES  J  LITTLE, 
Co.  G,  ist  Hontana  Regt. 

"  No,  I  have  no  notches  cut  on  the  stock  of  my  gun, 
for  either  this,  or  the  more  than  one  dusky  warrior 
for  whose  taking  off  I  am  responsible.  Yet  I  did  kill 
a  man,  not  in  the  heat  of  battle,  but  in  a  plain  man- 
hunt as  one  would  stalk  a  deer  or  other  wild  thing. 

"  It  was  a  simmering  hot  day  in  the  trenches,  after 
the  first  grand  rush  of  the  opening  Sunday.  Our 
lines  were  nearly  a  mile  from  the  leafy  coverts  of  the 
[enemy;  stretching  across  the  open  plain  was  a  thin 
white  tented  girdle  around  Manila  and  its  suburbs.  A 
lively  hatred  of  our  newly  declared  enemy  was  the  one 
enthusiasm  of  the  camp. 

"  Three  of  my  company  went  one  day  out  to  the 
outpost  to  try  a  plan  that  we  had  developed  for  the 
trapping  of  our  willy  opponent.  Just  in  front  was  a 
certain  big  tree,  a  thousand  yards  away,  where  an  in- 
surgent sentry  was  regularly  posted. 

^  "  Close  beside  was  a  trench  where  the 
enemy  retreated  when  fired  cn.  Sure  enough, 
there  was  a  native  at  the  tree  ;  at  first  fire  he 
dodged  for  cover,  warned  by  the  report,  and 
beating  the  slow-traveling  Springfield  bullet  by 

a  safe  margin. 
Clearly  he 
did  not 

3Il 


he  gave 
an  accur- 
made  the 
Finally  I  got 
camp  hoping  to 
ing  place  so  that  my 
would  be  enabled  to  get 


invite 
death  at 
our  hands. 
From  his 
cover,  however, 
us  a  good  fire,  with 
acy  that  had  for  days 
post  an  undesirable  one. 
up  as  if  to  go  back  to 
lure  him  from  his  hid- 
comrades  in  arms 
a  fair  shot  at  him. 


"  Just  then,  four  or  five  riflemen  opened  fire  on  me 
from  a  clump  of  brush  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  to  the 
right.  This  was  really  what  we  wanted,  though  we 
could  scarcely  hope  for  so  opportune  an  interruption. 
The  smoke  from  their  guns  showed  their  location  and 
we  gave  them  a  heavy  fire  for  some  minutes,  silencing 
them  effectually. 

.  "In  the  meantime  the  other  sentry,  finding  himself 
no  longer  a  target,  incautiously  walked  a  few  paces  out 

into  the  open,  to  see  the  battle.  Here  was  our  oppor- 
tunity. While  the  other  boys  watched  through  their 
glasses,  1  turned  quickly,  took  careful  aim,  and  fired. 
He  did  not  move  for  the  report ;  but  the  heavy  bullet 
struck  him  fairly  in  the  body.  With  a  wild  spring 
he  threw  his  gun  into  the  air,  and  fell  forward  all  a 
tremble  in  death  agony. 

"  Our  ruse  had  been  successful  and  the  rapidly  stiff- 
ening corpse  out  there  on  the  plain  was  that  of  my  first 
enemy  killed  by  my  own  hand.  We  had  out-generaled 
and  kill  a  man;  which  is  perhaps  the  end  of  war. 
Yet  I  do  not  boast  of  that  shot ;  it  was  not  the  sort 
of  war  which  the  cooler  judgment  approves." — Manila 
Freedom. 


MILTON  A.  TKENHAM, 
Co.  D,  13th  Hinnesota  Regt. 

"The  advance  had  reached  Marunco,  a  small 
village  and  pitched  their  "  shelterless  "  tents  for  the 
night.  It  was  my  turn  to  do  guard  duty,  and  it  was 
long  after  dark  before  we  were  posted.  The  night 
was  dark  as  pitch,  heavy  clouds  were  hanging  over- 
head and  it  looked  as  if  we  would  get  a  soaking  before 
morning. 

"  1  was  placed  on  picket  duty  at  the  end  of  a  blind 
road,  to  watch  down  a  path  that  led  through  a  thicket 
to  the  river,  across  which  the  enemy  was  supposed  to 
be,  the  remainder  of  the  outposts  were  trying  to  rest  on 
their  ponchos  in  the  mud  a  few  rods  down  the  road. 

"  1  could  see  but  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet  in  front  of  me,  except  when  an  occas- 
ional flash  of  lightning  revealed  everything 
in  sight.    An  old  Indian  fighter's  advice 
while  on  outpost,  'to  see  and  not  be  seen,' 
came  to  my  mind,  and  I    concealed  myself 
in  the  bushes  alongside  of  the  road.    It  was 
one  of  these  electrical  illuminations  that  brought 
before  my  vision,  three  men  approaching  less 
than  fifty  feet  away.    They  evidently  were 
A    trying  to  locate  our  outpost,  for  they  ad- 
vanced slowly  and  cautiously.    They  stop- 
ped.     1  could  hear  them  whisper  in  Tag- 
alog  tongue,  and  I  knew  for  sure  that  they 
were  not  Americans. 

"  The  time  had  come  to  actf  I  was  pos- 
itive they  had  not  as.  yet  sighted  me,  and 
I  knew  if  I  made  the  least  noise  they  would 
be  on  me  in  a  moment  with  their  knives.  I 
cocked  my  old  Springfield  and  it  went  '  click, 
click.'  The  three  dark  forms  before  me  stretched 
their  necks  and  rubbered  down  the  road,  two  of 
them  squatted  a  la  Filipino,  and  the  third  re- 
mained standing.    I  heard  a  noise  like  the  rat- 
tle of  steel;  they   were  probably  drawing  their 
machetes. 

raised  my  rifle,  took  deliberate  aim  at  the 
standing  posture,  and  blazed  away.  It  was  a  com- 
plete surprise  to  them.  They  went  straight  up,  and 
scrambled  for  their  escape.  I  had  hit  my  man  for  I 
could  hear  him  groan  some  distance  away.  The 
outpost  was  up  in  short  order;  the  three  seemed  to  be 
the  advance  guard  for  an  attacking  party  as  we  heard 
numbers  of  them  running  in  the  brush  which  the 
outpost  gave  several  volleys  as  the  insurgents  retreated 
on  the  run  down  the  path. 

"  The  officer  of  the  guard  arrived  and  a  stretcher  was 
sent  for.  A  comrade  and  myself  went  out  to  look  for 
the  wounded  Gugu,  whom  we  soon  located  by  his 
moans  several  hundred  feet  from  where  he  was 
shot.  He  mumbled  a  prayer  in  Tagalog  as  we  lifted 
the  bloody  form  on  the  stretcher,  and  continued  to 
groan  until  we  reached  the  hospital;  shortly  after  he 
passed  in  his  checks."— Manila  Freedom. 


"Speaking  of  preach- 
ers," said  an  old-time 
Californian  the  other 
evening  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  "reminds 
me  of  a  fellow  years  ago.  way  up  in  a  mining-camp 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  He  was  one  of  the 
nicest  old  chaps  I  ever  knew,  and  conducted  services 
in  a  shanty  back  of  Ginniss'  saloon,  and  the  boys 
kind  of  got  into  the  habit  of  dropping  into  his  praying- 
joint  by  way  of  diversion. 

"A  crowd  of  us  wandered  in  there  one  evening  when 
the  hat  was  being  passed  around.  A  quarter  and  a 
half  dollar  were  all  that  kept  each  other  company  in 
the  hat  after  the  usual  tour  of  the  place  had  been  con- 
cluded. Rill  Jones,  the  best  poker  player  in  town, 
stood  next  to  me.  Before  I  knew  what  he  was  going 
to  do  he  had  marched  up  to  the  preacher's  side  and 
was  facing  the  motley  congregation,  and  clearing  his 
throat  and  squaring  his  shoulders,  said  : 

"'Gentlemen.'  the  tone  of  his  voice  fairly  shook 
the  spiders  out  of  their  webs  aloft,  '  I  ain't  no  church- 
goer myself,  but  I'll  be    if  I  don't  think  its 

cussed  mean  of  you  fellows  to  take  in  this  show  with- 
out putting  up  any  gate  money.  Here's  six  bits,'  he 
added  with  scorn,  holding  up  the  coins  between  his 
thumb  and  forefinger.  'Do  you  think  a  man  can  live 
a  week  on  that?  Why  it  ain't  enough  for  one  square 
meal.  I'm  going  to  take  up  this  here  collection  myself 
and  you've  got  to  fork  over  like  men  and  not  like  a  lot 
of  misers.' 

"  Then  he  marched  around  those  benches  like  a 
religious  sort  of  '  your-money-or-your  life  '  robber,  and 
you  ought  to  have  heard  the  coins  jingle  as  they 
dropped  into  his  sombrero.  One  man  sat  still  and 
made  no  move  toward  his  pocket.  Bill  stopped  in 
front  of  him. 

"'Hand  over,  stranger,'  he  said  laconically.  The 
man  didn't  budge.  Bill  shifted  the  contribution  'box' 
from  one  hand  to  the  other  and  laid  his  right  hand  on 
his  hip  pocket. 

"  'You'll  donate,' "  said  he  slowly,'  if  I  have  to  stand 
here  until  hell  freezes  over,  and  I  reckon  I  don't  intend 
to  wait  that  long.' 

The  other  donated. 
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A  LAVA  OVKRKI.OW  IN  HAWAII. 

OUR  TRADE  WITH  THE  TROPICS. 

HENRY  SOUTHFIELD. 

San  Francisco  is  destined  to  have  a  "  lion's  share"  of  benefit  in  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce  between  this  country  and  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  Japan, 
China,  and  the  Asiatic  continent  in  general.  But  the  vast  volume  of  business  in 
prospect  will  not  roll  this  way  unless  active  measures  are  taken  by  the  business 
men  of  this  city  and  the  entire  State.  San  Francisco's  commercial  future  depends 
entirely  upon  the  enterprise  and  business  judgment  of  her  citizens.  A  careful 
estimate  of  the  value  of  certain  kinds  of  merchandise  to  a  country,  and  a  thoughtful 
study  of  the  commercial  field  as  to  exports  and  imports,  should  be  followed  by  a 
steady  broadening  of  the  great  Pacific  field  for  American  trade. 

Heretofore,  nearly  all  the  exports  from  this  country  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
have  passed  through  the  Golden  Gate,  and  annexation  will  increase  the  amount  of 
trade  many  fold.  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  however,  have  furnished  Hawaii 
with  most  of  the  constructive  materials  used  there,  such  as  glass,  iron  for  roofing 
purposes,  tire-brick,  etc.  Hereafter,  home  industry  will  be  patronized  by  our  mid 
ocean  sister  republic,  for  America  has  these  materials  in  such  excellence  of  qual- 
ity that  they  can  compete  with  similar  articles  in  any  portion  of  the  world 
Steel  and  railroad  iron,  cars  and  locomotives,  will  no  doubt  be  sent  from 
this  port  in  future  to  Hawaii.  England  need  no  longer  be  called  upon 
furnish  the  islands  with  machinery,  hardware  and  furniture,  and  German 
can  find  another  market  for  her  woolen  stuffs  and  manufactured  clothing. 
England  is  rich  enough  to  dispense  in  future  with  the  patronage  of  little 
Hawaii  in  the  matter  of  cotton  goods,  and  mixed  fabrics,  and  bags 
for  the  packing  of  sugar.  We  want  to  keep  the  American  money  in 
the  American  family. 

Hawaii  has  been  so  busy  with  the  raising  of  sugar — the  entire 
crop  of  which  comes  to  the  United  States — that  she  has  had  no 
time  to  devote  to  anything  else.  Everything  used  in  the  islands 
has  been  imported  there.  The  islands  will  never  be  a  manufacturing 
center,  hence  the  possibilities  for  America  in  supplying  their  wants 
while  they  are  occupied  with  supplying  our  sugar  market. 

Following  sugar,  the  exports  from  the  islands  are  rice,  coffee, 
pineapples  and  bananas. 

Statistics  are  interesting  when  they  show  the  extent  of  benefits 
derived  by  other  countries  that  should  be  reaped  by  America.  For 
instance:  In  1897  Great  Britain  sold  to  Hawaiian  trade  #70,000  worth 
of  machinery  for  sugar  mills,  including  leather  belts,  etc.  In  the  same 
year  she  disposed  of  more  than  $75,000  worth  of  cotton  goods  and 
$80,000  worth  of  mixed  fabrics,  while  Germany  enjoyed  the  acquisi- 
tion of  $27,000  for  woolens  and  manufactured  clothing.  Last  year 
England  was  the  better  by  $175,000  for  the  bags  sent  to  Hawaii  for 
sugar-packing  purposes.  There  is  no  longer  any  reason  why  America 
should  not  have  every  dollar  of  these  moneys. 

Shipments  from  this  port  since  the  annexation  of  Hawaii 
have  increased  enormously.  Even  with  the  addition  of  a  new 
line  of  steamers  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Orient,  the  facil- 
ities for  shipping  are  rushed  in  an  endeavor  to  handle  the  rapidly 
growing  trade.  Passenger  traffic  is  also  steadily  increasing.  With 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  Philippines  will  commence  an 
active  ocean  commerce  between  this  port  and  Luzon.  Merchants 
are  already  impatient  for  the  field  to  open  for  them.  New  oppor- 
tunities for  the  investment  of  capital  are  at  hand,  and  Western 
enterprise  and  Eastern  thrift  stand  ready  in  many  quarters  to  avail 
themselves  accordingly.  The  farmers  of  the  middle  and  western 
stales  will  compete  with  Europe  in  the  markets  of  the  Orient. 
The  surplus  of  mills  and  mines  and  agricultural  fields  will  go  forth  to  supply 
foreign  demand,  and  the  reciprocal  benefits  will  be  ours  in  a  great  degree.  No  port 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  so  fine  and  commodious  a  harbor,  so  advantageous  a 
location,  as  is  found  in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  besides  it  can  accommodate 
the  largest  ship  afloat,  for  it  is  well  dredged  and  completely  secured  from  storm*. 

The  attention  of  the  business  community  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  this 
growing  trade  months— aye,  years — ago.  The  opportunity  to  largely  increase  our 
traffic  with  the  Orient  was  presented  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this  city,  and 
the  predictions  then  made  have  been  more  than  fulfilled. 

The  war  with  Spain  hastened  the  advent  of  this  great  demand  upon  our  sur- 
plus products,  and  to-dav  we  find  a  fleet  of  steamers  (including  transports)  plying 
to  Oriental  ports,  that  five  years  ago  would  have  surprised  the  most  sanguine  in 
their  desire  for  a  revival  of  our  commercial  marine.   And  now,  while  this  prosperous 


change  in  our  business  relations  with  the  far  East  has 
come  upon  us  a  little  in  advance  of  what  was  expected, 
it  behooves  our  merchants,  our  capitalists  and  all  citizens 
to  take  earnest  interest  to  strengthen,  build  up  and  add 
to  this  very  important  branch  of  our  transactions  with 
foreign  counlries.  Let  us  not  go  backward,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  throw  around  this  most  desirable  intercourse 
every  possible  facility  to  enter  our  market,  affording 
fa  vorable  and  satisfactory  terms,  to  the  end  that  we 
may  retain  as  customers  the  countries  who  are  invited 
by  the  whole  commercial  world  to  deal  in  their  markets. 

Remember  we  have  sharp  competitors  in  our  North- 
ern neighbors,  who  are  always  on  the  alert  for  business, 
and  in  this  race  we  find  a  tireless,  close-figuring  people. 
That  this  city  should  command  the  trade  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  clear; 
that  this  city  will  hold  fast  to  it  depends,  not  upon  our  geographical  position  alone, 
but  upon  the  fact  that  we  are  ready  and  willing  to  sell  cheaply  and  deliver  promptly. 
As  the  volume  of  trade  is  gradually  and  surely  increasing,  we  should  not  rest  con- 
tent with  the  present  transportation  facilities,  but  see  to  it  that  a  sufficient  tonnage 
is  always  at  hand  to  economically  dispose  of  all  offerings.  Probably  that  one  de- 
ficiency alone  has  cost  this  city  a  loss  of  millions  in  trade  and  driven  from  our  port 
a  sufficient  amount  of  business  to  practically  build  up  a  modern  commercial  port. 

The  refusal  of  offerings  because  of  a  want  of  space  has  heretofore  been  so 
common  and  frequent  that  it  became  an  old  story,  and  not  until  the  recent  activity 
in  dealings  with  our  neighbors  did  we  awake  to  the  realization  that  trade  was 
seeking  other  channels,  where  better  facilities  were  offered. 

Another  feature  of  our  Oriental  trade  comes  forcibly  before  us  since  Japan 
has  turned  to  the  United  States  for  the  bulk  of  her  imports.  No  other  nation  has 
experienced  such  a  remarkable  growth  in  its  commerce  with  Japan  as  has  the 


TROPICAL  TAHITI. 


United  States.  With  a  yearly  consuming  power  of  about  $140,000,000,  the  com- 
mercial wants  of  Japan  are  worthy  of  careful  study  and  energetic  efforts.  The 
United  States  last  year  imported  over  one-seventh  of  the  entire  amount,  and  as  the 
disposition  of  the  Japanese  merchants  is  to  look  to  the  United  States  for  a  con- 
stantly increasing  proportion  of  its  supplies,  we,  on  the  Pacific  slope,  would  be 
slow  indeed  if  we  did  not  foster  so  favorable  an  opportunity.  By  reason  of  recent 
events  Japan  is  the  nearest  neighbor  to  the  United  States,  excepting  those  whose 
territory  is  contiguous,  and  her  insular  possessions  combined  stretch  along  the 
entire  Pacific  Coast  of  Asia  from  Arctic  to  Equatorial  waters. 
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TENNESSEE'S  LOCKET. 

WILLIAM  A.  TAAFFE. 

EN  N  ESSE  E'S  in  town!  Hurray! 
~;  >y  Poor  ole  Tennessee.  Never 

did  nobody  no  harm.  Tennes- 
see's a  friend  of  everybody — 
that's  what  he  is.  Who's 
a-goin'  to  give  him  a  drink  ?  " 
The  few  people  loitering 
about  on  the  wooden  sidewalks  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  town  turned  at  the  familiar  sound  of  the  cal- 
liopean  voice  to  look  at  the  gaunt,  giant-framed  old 
man  who  was  waving  his  dirty  white  hat  from  the 
vantage  point  of  a  dry-goods  box. 
' '  Who  is  he  ?  "  asked  a  stranger. 
"Oh,  it's  Old  Tennessee,"  replied  the  country 
storekeeper.  "He  tramps  up  the  San  Joaquin  and 
down  the  coast  and  then  up  the  valley  again.  Makes 
the  round  trip  every  three  or  four  months  pretty  regu- 
larly. Tramp?  Well,  y-e-s,  1  suppose  so,  but  not  like 
any  of  the  others.  Everyone  likes  him.  Of  course, 
the  old  fellow's  generally  full  and  makes  a  good  deal  of 
noise,  but  he's  always  good-natured  and  he  don't 
steal.  They  say  there's  a  story  about  him.  There 
goes  the  marshal  now.  Watch  him.  Bet  he  don't 
arrest  Tennessee." 

The  marshal  approached  the  owner  of  the  stento- 
rian lungs. 

' '  Come,  now,  Tennessee,"  he  said,  ' '  get  down  off 
there  and  keep  quiet  or  I'll  run  you  in." 

"  No  you  won't,  Dick— no  you  won't.  You're  only 
bluffin'.  You  wouldn't  arrest  Ole  Tennessee  for  a 
hundred  dollars— wouldn't  arrest  Ole  Tennessee ,  who 
kern  acrost  the  plains  with  your  father  in  '51 — no  you 
won't,  Dick.  But  you'll  give  Tennessee  a  drink, 
Dick,  an'  then  you'll  give  him  his  supper,  an'  then 
mebbe  you'll  give  him  his  fare  to  Fresno— that's  what 
you'll  do,  Dick  Thompson. 

The  marshal  looked  annoyed  and  shamefaced,  but 
he  was  guiltless  of  Tennessee's  arrest.  Instead,  he 
took  him  gently  by  the  arm  and  led  him  up  the  street, 
his  captive's  weather-beaten  features  beaming  tri- 
umphantly. 

Tennessee  next  appeared  in  the  bar-room 
of  the  hotel,  where,  unlike  others  of  his 
kind,  he  appeared  to  enjoy  perfect  immunity 
from  ejectment.  He  disposed  himself  com- 
fortably in  a  chair,  saluted  his  many  ac- 
quaintances affably,  and  made  himself 
thoroughly  at  home.  Finally  a  drummer 
said: 

"  Where  do  you  live,  Tennessee?" 

' '  Where  do  1  live  ?  Why,  I  jest  live  in 
Californy.  Californy's  good  enough  for 
me.  Been  a-sleepin'  in  the  San  Joaquin 
an'  Salinas  an'  the  other  valleys  for  over 
twenty  years,  an'  'thout  a  blanket,  too, 
but  it  never  done  me  no  harm.  Whisky's 
the  only  thing  that  ever  hurt  Tennessee,  but 
it  ain't  knocked  the  ole  feller  yit,  and  it 
ain't  spoilt  his  temper  none.  Wish't  1  hed 
some  now." 

This  rather  broad  hint,  apparently  ad- 
dressed to  no  one  in  particular,  was  com- 
prehensive enough  in  its  nature  to  apply 
to  anyone  present  who  might  feel  stirred  by  a  gener- 
ous impulse.  The  old  man's  eyes  sought  each  in  turn 
like  those  of  a  setter  dog.  The  drummer  could  not 
rcist  them,  so  Tennessee  was  invited  to  line  up. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  resumed  Tennessee,  in  a  retrospective 
way,  after  theexcursion  to  the  bar,  "  whisky's  played 
hell  with  Ole  Tennessee,  but  he's  a-gittin'  along  too 
well  in  years  to  do  without  it  now,  an'  besides, 
'twouldn't  do  no  good  nohow  to  stop.  But,  gentle- 
men, I  seen  the  day—" 

«  Get  him  to  show  you  his  locket,"  said  the  bar- 
keeper, sotto  voce. 

"Show  us  your  locket,  old  man,"  said  the  drum- 
mer, taking  his  cue. 

At  once  a  look  of  gratification  and  pride  stole  into 
Tennessee's  face.  He  hitched  up  his  tattered  overalls, 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  with  the  air  of  a  man  of  import- 
ance, and  spread  his  legs  out  on  the  floor  like  a  compass. 


"Show  us  the  locket,  Tennessee,"  said  the  bar- 
keeper again,  "  an'  there's  a  drink  comin'  to  you." 

Slowly  Tennessee  slid  one  big  bony  hand  under  his 
old  woolen  shirt,  unbuttoned  its  collar,  and  took  fiom 
his  neck  a  gold  locket  attached  to  a  buckskin  string. 
He  handed  it  over  to  the  drummer,  and,  as  the  latter 
opened  it,  the  crowd  gathered  around  to  examine  it. 

The  locket  contained  two  finely  executed  miniatures. 
'  One  was  that  of  a  handsome  man;  the  other  that  of  a 
beautiful  woman. 

"Where  did  you  get  this?"  asked  the  puzzled 
drummer. 

"Why  that  was  me,"  said  Tennessee,  uncon- 
sciously speaking  as  if  his  life  had  ended  with  the 
past,  "an'  the  other— that  was  my  wife.  She's 
dead  long  ago — died  back  in  Tennessee  soon  after  I 
kern  out  to  Californy.  We  was  only  married  a  short 
time.  There  was  two  o'  them  lockets.  She  kep' 
one  an'  I  kep'  the  other." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  — "  began  his  astonished 
and  incredulous  inquisitor,  and  then  he  stopped  sud- 
denly. As  the  identification  dawned  upon  him  he 
looked  at  Tennessee  in  an  apologetic,  sympathetic  and 
almost  respectful  way.  The  others  did  the  same. 
There  was  a  silence  in  the  room  for  a  moment— a  sort 
of  mute  tribute  to  a  life's  mistake. 

Then  the  barkeeper  said: 

"  That's  all  he'll  tell  you.  No  use  of  asking  any 
more  questions." 

At  this  juncture  another  commercial  traveler  entered 
the  room. 

"  There's  a  show  in  town  to-night,"  he  announced; 
"the  London  and  Paris  Dramatic  Company.  The 
troupe  is  stopping  here.  We  must  take  in  this  won- 
derful European  aggregation  of  San  Francisco  celebri- 
ties. 

The  other  drummer,  however,  was  too  much  inter- 
ested in  the  old  man  to  think  of  leaving  him.  He 
only  consented  to  go  after  the  invitation  was  extended 
to  Tennessee  himself.  Notwithstanding  the  prospect 
of  enjoying  such  a  decided  novelty,  the  proposition 
did  not  arouse  in  Tennessee  any  particular  degree  of 
enthusiasm.     Although  not  expressing  them,  he  had 


the  intervention  of  the  drummers  prevented  his  sum- 
mary ejectment  After  this  he  behaved  very  well, 
and  was  forgotten  for  a  time  in  the  general  interest 
evinced  In  the  drama.  When  his  companions  turned 
to  looked  for  him  his  appearance  startled  them.  With 
mouth  and  eyes  wide  open,  he  was  staring  at  the  stage 
with  a  wonder  on  his  face  almost  amounting  to  terror. 
Suddenly  he  made  for  the  door  before  they  could  stop 
him. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  hotel  after  the  perform- 
ance there  appeared  to  be  some  excitement  going  on. 
The  office  and  bar-room  were  deserted  and  a  commo- 
tion was  audible  from  the  upper  floor.  They  ascended 
the  stairs  and  joined  the  throng  in  the  hallway,  who 
were  looking  through  the  open  door  of  the  hotel  parlor 
upon  a  tableau  within. 

Tennessee  was  awkwardly  resting  on  one  knee  be- 
fore a  fair  young  woman  who  sat  beside  him.  One 
white  arm  around  his  creased  and  bronzed  neck  was 
pressing  his  grizzled  head  to  her  breast.  With  the 
sweetest  expression  possible  her  gaze  wandered  alter- 
nately from  Tennessee's  open  locket  to  another  one 
she  held  in  her  hand.  And  then  her  eyes  turned 
lovingly  to  the  old  man's  face. 

The  leading  lady  with  the  metallic  voice,  the  child 
he  had  never  seen,  the  waif  whose  yearning  heart  had 
ever  sought  a  parent,  at  last  had  found  one. 
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Here,  when  the  dreamy  day  is  done, 
Two  shadows,  meeting,  melt  as  one; 
Life  has  no  sweeter  boon  than  this — 
A  lover's  clasp,  a  lover's  kiss. 

very  decided  views  on  the  folly  of  wasting  money 
upon  such  diversions  when  whisky  was  only  ten  cents 
a  glass. 

The  play  was  a  lurid  melodrama  of  the  conventional 
order.  The  heroine— a  really  beautiful  young  woman 
with  a  metallic  voice— had  the  usual  surprising  num- 
ber of  trials  and  adventures;  the  villain  aroused  the 
unanimous  hatred  of  the  audience;  and  the  comedian's 
every  appearance  was  productive  of  prodigious  merri- 
ment. 

Tennessee  stood  just  inside  the  entrance— he  had 
refused  a  proffered  seat.  The  first  thrilling  situation 
in  the  play  brought  from  him  a  yell  that  gathered 
about  him  all  the  functionaries  of  the  theater.  Only 


CALIFORNIA'S  TRIBUTE  TO   HER  SOL- 
DIERS AND  SAILORS. 

With  characteristic  generosity  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia have,  by  voluntary  subscription,  raised  a  large 
sum  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  each  citizen  of  the 
State  who  has  served  Uncle  Sam  in  any  capacity 
since  the  late  war  was  declared,  a  testimonial,  con- 
sisting of  a  scroll  bearing  the  particulars  of  the  services 
rendered,  the  regiment  or  vessel  with  which  they 
were  connected,  together  with  the  date  of  enlistment 
and  where  honorably  discharged. 

The  scroll  is  intended  to  be  a  permanent  memorial 
and  record  that  can  be  transmitted  to  posterity  as 
reminiscent  of  hardships  patriotically  endured  and  of 
the  undying  gratitude  of  a  great  common- 
wealth. Accompanying  this  scroll,  a  fine 
fac-simile  of  which  appears  as  the  frontis- 
piece of  the  current  TRAVELER,  will  be  a 
small  bronze  medal  suitably  engraved  and 
of  beautiful  design  and  workmanship. 

Nearly  ten  thousand  scrolls  and  medals 
will  be  required,  so  that  each  Californian 
who  served  may  be  rewarded.  Both  are 
fine  examples  of  artistic  design  and  work- 
manship and  intrinsically  of  great  value. 

The  scroll  is  designed  by  Harry  R. 
Hopps,  chief  artist  of  the  California  Art 
Glass  Works.  The  competition  for  the 
honor  and  reward  offered  by  the  com- 
mittee having  the  testimonial  In  charge 
was  participated  In  by  all  the  noted  artists 
and  designers  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  To 
select  from  so  many  meritorious  designs  as 
were  submitted  was  a  difficult  task,  and 
one  th  it  called  for  excellent  judgment. 

A  majority,  however,  chose  that  of  Mr. 
Hopps  as  being  felicitous,  comprehensive 
and  appropriate,  and  distinctively  original,  besides 
excelling  In  artistic  merit.  A  careful  examination 
shows  how  skilfully  the  leading  incidents  of  the 
late  conflict  have  been  grouped.  The  march,  the  lights 
In  the  jungle,  the  great  naval  victories  at  Manila  and 
Santiago,  are  pictured  in  graphic  detail,  while  the 
tropical  foliage  suggests  the  scene  of  action  and  recalls 
the  vast  extent  of  the  military  operations.  The  Latin 
inscription,  translated,  is,  "A  Crown  for  a  Spear," 
a  legend  drawn  from  classical  history,  the  ancient 
Romans  thus  welcoming  their  victorious  legends  on 
their  return  from  foreign  wars. 

The  scroll  so  happily  designed,  will  enable  the  sol- 
dier who  receives  it  to  recall  the  time  and  Surroundings 
of  the  engagements  In  whi:h  he  took  valiant  part. 
It  will  be  an  heirloom  at  which  posterity  will  gaze 
with  admiration  and  pride.  Mr.  Hopps  has  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  California  history. 


OUR  THEATERS. 


[HAT  San  Francisco  loses  exceptionally 
good  entertainment  of  a  varied  character 
with  the  passing  of  the  Henry  Miller 
and  Blanche  Bates  companies  we  must 
admit.  Both  stars  shone  in  Shakes- 
pere,  the  one  as  Hamlet,  the  other  as 
Rosalind:  which  speaks  well  for  their 
talent  and  their  courage,  since  San  Fran- 
cisco has  already  had  the  ideal  Hamlet 
and  the  ideal  Rosalind  in  the  Booth  of 
yesterday  and  the  Julia  Marlowe  of  to-day.  It  is  un- 
reasonable to  look  for  a  perfect  production  of  Shakes- 
perean  plays  in  a  stock  company  that  is  worked  half 
to  death,  rehearsing  morning,  noon,  afternoon — yes, 
and  at  midnight,  too,  after  the  curtain  falls  on  the 
evening's  play.  With  only  a  certain  number  of  people 
available,  and  the  requirements  of  the  characters  so 
plainly  known  to  the  audience,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  misfits.  But  half  a  dramatic  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread  at  all,  and  the  Shakesperean  leaven  is  some- 
thing one  hungers  for,  even  though  it  prove  a  bit 
spongy  or  a  bit  heavy  in  the  course  of  theatrical 
baking.  The  two  plays  presented  recently  were  ex- 
cellently done,  and  we  took  them  hungrily,  despite 
their  imperfections. 

But  the  bottom  is  not  dropped  out  of  the  theatrical 
boat  because  these  two  admirable  organizations  have 
left  us.  A  number  of  interesting  announcements  are 
made  as  to  bookings  of  the  near  and  immediate  future. 

At  the  Alcazar,  on  September  3d,  there  will  be  a 
notable  re-opening  bill  in  the  production  of  "Chris- 
topher Jr."  This  four-act  comedy,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  the  one  which  John  Drew  and  Maude  Adams 
made  such  artistic  use  of  at  the  Baldwin  some  years 
ago.  Its  author  is  Madeline  Lucette  Reiley,  who 
wrote  Nat  Goodwin's  pet  play,  "  An  American  Citi- 
zen." There's  plenty  of  action  and  sentiment  in  it. 
The  Alcazar  is  providing  surprises  in  the  way  of  par- 
ticularly fine  scenery  and  stage  dressings.  New  faces 
will  be  seen  in  this  new  framework,  for  Eugene  Or- 
monde has  been  engaged  as  leading  man,  and  Helen 
Henry  for  soubrette  roles.  Both  are  endorsed  as  being 
extremely  capable.  Manager  Mark  Thai  I  is  back  again 
in  his  old  haunts  after  an  Eastern  trip,  in  which  the 
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tent  Company  at  the  Columbia. 


following  plays  were  secured  for  the  coming  season  at 
the  Alcazar:  My  Sweetheart;  My  Friend  From  India; 
Mysterious  Mr.  Bugle ;  The  Old  Coat ;  A  Coat  of 
Many  Colors;  Jimmie  Fadden  ;  Darkest  Russia  ;  Sep- 
aration ;  Jim  the  Penman  ;  The  Idler :  The  Gay  De- 
ceiver ;  Brother  John  ;  His  Wife's  Father ;  Sewing  the 
Wind;  Cheek;  Across  the  Potomac;  The  Thorough- 
bred; Lord  Chumley;  Wages  of  Sin;  One  Error;  Par- 
venue;  Double  Marriage;  The  Manicure;  Indian  Sum- 


mer; Mother's  Earth  (Francis  Powers'  new  play); 
Lady  Windemere's  Fan;  That  Impudent  Young  Couple; 
Butterflies;  Too  Much  Johnson;  Captain  Letterblair ; 
The  Guardsman;  The  New  South;  Proper  Caper,  Aris- 
tocracy ;  The  Masked  Ball;  Stranglers  of  Paris;  A 
Woman  of  No  Importance;  Saints  and  Sinners;  Ameri- 
can Minister;  Friends;  Charley's  Aunt ;  For  Fair  Vir- 
ginia; The  Foundling;  Gossip;  The  Gray  Mare;  Del- 
monico's  at  Six;  Miss  Dynamite;  The  Prodigal  Father; 
Never  Again;  Oh,  Susannah;  The  Solicitor;  A  Modern 
Match;  Miss  Francis  of  Yale;  The  Amazons;  Innocent 
as  a  Lamb;  A  Married  Woman;  Telling  the  Truth;  His 
Absent  Boy;  Nerves;  Carmen;  Lem  Kettle;  The  Octo- 
roon; The  Capital. 

Clay  Clement  and  his  company  are  at  present  a 
strong  attraction  at  the  Columbia  Theater.  The  plays 
being  presented  are  "  The  New  Dominion,"  and  "  A 
Southern  Gentleman,"  both  by  Mr.  Clement  himself. 
Among  the  members  of  the  company  are:  Augustus 
Cook,  H.  S.  Duffield,  T.  F.  O'Malley,  Jeffrey  D. 
Williams,  Oscar  Norfleet,  W.  B.  Mack,  Chas.  Young, 
W.  H.  Bairstow,  Allan  Halford,  Charles  Norton,  Miss 
Phosa  McAllister,  Miss  Nell  MacEwen  ann  Mrs.  Clay 
Clement,  in  all  a  strong  aggregation  of  talent. 

Following  Clement  at  the  Columbia  will  appear  the 
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great  Modjeska  in  a  series  of  magnificent  productions. 
Her  piece  de  resistance  is  to  be  "  Marie  Antoinette." 
John  E.  Kellard,  the  well-known  favorite,  is  to  be 
Modjeska's  leading  man  this  season. 

The  Columbia  has  arranged  for  the  appearance  this 
season  of  a  number  of  great  attractions,  among  them 
De  Wolf  Hopper,  Sol  Smith  Russell,  the  Sousa  opera, 
"The  Bride-Elect,"  Nat  C.  Goodwin,  Willie  Collier 
and  Denman  Thompson. 

The  California  Theater  is  given  over  temporarily  to 
the  management  of  furnishers  and  decorators.  Ex- 
tensive improvements  are  in  progress.  Mr.  Fried- 
lander  intends  to  make  the  California  the  best  ap- 
pointed place  of  amusement  in  the  city.  For  the 
coming  season  the  house  will  open  on  Sunday  nights 
and  close  its  engagements  on  Saturday  nights.  Three 
popular-priced  matinees  will  be  given  on  Thursday, 
Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons  of  each  week.  Among 
the  improvements  will  be  the  addition  of  new  scenery, 
draperies,  carpets,  chairs  and  fixtures.  The  entire 
house  is  being  re-decorated  and  re-frescoed  in  new 
colors.  Its  seating  capacity,  when  these  alterations 
are  completed,  will  be  1900. 

Felix  Morris,  with  his  small  but  select  company, 
is  at  the  Orpheum,  presenting  one-act  plays  that  are 
up  to  the  usual  high  standard  maintained  by  this 
vaudeville  artist.  Mr.  Morris  never  disappoints.  His 
work  is  invariably  delightful,  as  he  brings  only  such 
people  as  fit   well  into  the  picture  of  his  plays. 


Arnold  Grazer  and  Hazel  Callahan,  whose  clever 
dancing  was  so  attractive  a  feature  of  "The  Brownies" 
when  those  performances  were  given  under  Mr.  Fried- 
lander's  management  at  the  California,  have  made 
their  debut  at  the  Orpheum,  introducing  their  new 
mirror  dances.  The  popular  Hungarian  Band  — as 
clever  a  bunch  of  musical  kidlets  as  ever  played  be- 
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In  Prima  Donna  Roles  at  the  Tivoii. 

fore  any  audience — have  again  appeared  at  the  Orph- 
eum. Importations  direct  from  Europe,  and  appearing 
in  this  country  for  the  first  time,  are  the  Mouliere  Sis- 
ters, said  to  be  the  only  female  triple  horizontal  bar 
performers  in  the  world.  They  come  from  Berlin  and 
are  probably  unexcelled  by  any  of  their  male  competit- 
ors for  gymnastic  proficiency. 

This  opening  week  of  September  is  the  sixth  at  the 
Tivoii  of  the  grand  opera  season.  Among  the  best  el 
the  operas  produced  have  been  the  "  Cavalleria,"  "  1 
Pagllacci,"  "Gioconda,"  and  "  Rigoletto."  During 
the  season  the  management  will  present  "  Carmen,". 
"  La  Boheme,"  "  Lohengrin."  "  Norma,"  "  The  Jew- 
ess," "  William  Tell,"  "  Manon  Lescaut,"  '  Martha," 
"  Traviata,"  and  "  Otello."  Especial  credit  is  due 
Miss  Mary  Linck,  Frl.  Ella  Prossnitz,  Miss  Charlotte 
Beckwith,  Miss  Bernice  Holmes,  Signor  Fernando 
Avedano,  Sig.  G.  S.  Wanrell,and  Messrs.  Barron  Ber- 
thald,  William  Mertens,  and  Willjam  Schuster  for  their 
excellent  work. 

Two  recent  productions  of  exceptional  merit  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House  were  the  comic  opera  "  Clover," 
and  the  comic  opera  "  Paul  Jones,"  both  of  which  were 
given  patriotic  flavor  and  were  enthusiastically  received. 
The  success  this  opera  company  has  met  with  is  well 
deserved,  for  their  efforts  evidence  careful  rehearsals. 
Mr.  Oliver  Morosco  has  been  missing  from  his  usual 
haunts  by  reason  of  a  severe  and  sudden  illness  which 
everyone  who  knows  him  sincerely  regrets. 

The  theatrical  managers  of  the  city  rose  patriotically 
and  liberally  to  the  occasion  when  the  call  for  funds 
came  with  which  to  receive  the  returning  California 
Volunteers.  The  monster  benefit  at  the  Orpheum  has 
gone  down  into  San  Francisco  history  as  the  biggest 
event  that  ever  took  place  here;  thesumof  $10,500 was 
turned  over  as  receipts  to  the  Citizens'  Executive  Com- 
mittee.   Following  are  the  names  of  the  workers: 

S-  H.  Friedlander,  California  Theater;  J.  J.  Gottlob, 
Melville  Marx,  Joseph  Gottlob,  Columbia  Theater; 
Fred  Belasco.Mark  Thall,  Alcazar  Theater;  Alf  Elling- 
house.  Samuel  C.  Mott,  Alhambra  Theater;  Edward  P. 
Levy,  The  Chutes;  Walter  Morosco,  Harry  W.  Mor- 
osco, Grand  Opera  House;  Ernestine  Kreling,  William 
H.  Leahy,  Tivoii  Opera  House;  Albert  Wallerstein, 
the  Olympia;  John  Morrisey,  Charles  Schimpf,  W. 
Meyerfeld,  Jr.,  the  Orpheum;  Ralph  Pincus,  Louis 
Morgenstern.  and  Morris  Peyser.    THE  BOHEMIAN. 
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A  GAME  OF  POKER. 

ROBERT  DUNCAN  MILNE. 

HERE  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road crosses  the  great  chain 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mount- 
ains, there  is  situated  at 
Summit  a  hotel.  In  a  back 
room  on  the  ground  floor 
were  seated  a  quartet  of 
poker  players  engaged  in 
their  favorite  pastime.  The 
occupations  and  general  char- 
acteristics of  the  players 
might  have  readily  been 
guessed  from  their  garb  and  appearance.  Two  were 
attired  in  the  typical  dress  of  loggers,  lumbermen  or 
backwoodsmen — woolen  shirts,  leather  leggings,  felt 
hats  and  coats  to  match.  One  wore  the  soiled  blue 
overalls  which  one  is  accustomed  to  associate  with  the 
machinist  or  engineer,  while  the  fourth,  judging  from 
his  brass-buttoned  coat,  might  have  been  a  railroad 
functionary  of  some  sort  or  other.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  is  just  what  they  were.  The  engineer 
and  express  agent  of  the  west-bound  train  No.  4, 
which  had  been  signaled  to  slop,  owing  to  the  col- 
lapse of  a  portion  of  a  snow  shed  farther  down  the 
line — it  was  in  the  summer  season — were  engaged  in 
a  game  of  draw  poker  with  two  loggers  from 
Truckee,  who  were  on  the  way  to  San  Francisco. 

The  express  agent  and  one  of  the  loggers  had 
passed  and  laid  down  their  hands.  The  other 
logger  and  the  engineer  had  each  taken  two  cards. 
There  was  a  moderate  pile  of  silver  on  the  table,  and 
interest  now  centered  in  the  actions  of  the  two 
players  who  had  stayed  in  the  game.  Both  were 
men  of  between  thirty  and  forty,  but  there  the  re- 
semblance ceased.  The  engineer  was  of  a  frank  and 
open  countenance,  with  regular  clean-shaven  features 
that  might  have  been  termed  handsome  by  the  op- 
posite sex.  The  logger,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
heavily  bearded,  bronzed,  furtive  looking,  and  of  gen- 
erally forbidding  aspect — not  the  sort  of  man  one 
would  wish  to  have  for  an  enemy,  or  to  meet  in  a 
onely  place  on  a  dark  night. 
Both  looked  carefully  at  their  hands. 
"Go  you  ten,"  said  the  engineer  quietly,  putting 
down  an  eagle. 

"Twenty  better,"  returned  the  logger,  taking  the 
coin  from  a  seemingly  well-stocked  purse. 

The  engineer  paused  and  seemed  lost  in  thought. 
He  had  drawn  his  pay  a  day  or  two  before,  and, 
taking  out  his  purse,  he  covered  the  stake  and  raised 
it  fifty. 

"  I'm  with  you,  Jim  Blake,"  remarked  the  logger, 
"  and  what's  more,  I'll  make  it  a  hundred." 

"  That'll  about  break  me,  but  I'll  stay  with  you," 
returned  the  other,  putting  up  the  money.  "Say, 
will  you  take  paper,  Tom  ? " 

"  What  have  you  got  ?  "  asked  the  logger. 

In  reply  the  engineer  drew  a  bank  book  from  an 
inside  pocket  and  put  it  on  the  table. 

"Seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,"  sententiously 
observed  the  logger,  examining  the  book.  "  I 
haven't  got  but  three  hundred  and  eighty  left,"  he 
went  on,  spreading  the  contents  of  his  purse  upon  the 
table.  "My  partner  here's  short,  too.  I'll  go  you 
my  pile  against  your  paper — yes,  all  of  it,  and  give 
you  my  cheque  for  the  difference." 

Pen  and  ink  were  brought,  and  the  respective 
cheques  went  to  swell  the  pile  upon  the  table. 

"  I  would  still  like  to  raise  you,"  said  the  en- 
gineer, tentatively,  "  but  that's  all  I  have." 

"Say,"  said  the  logger  suddenly,  with  a  crafty 
gleam  in  his  eye,  "I've  a  proposition  to  make.  Both 
you  and  I,  Jim  Blake,  are  after  the  same  girl— 
whichever  loses  agrees  never  to  speak  to  Susie  Grif- 
fiths again.    Is  it  a  go  ?  " 

It  should  here  be  said  that  his  confidence  was 
based  upon  the  fact  that  he  held  four  kings,  and 
further  that  he  had  distinctly  seen  an  ace  In  the 
hand  that  his  left-hand  player,  the  other  logger,  had 
discarded.  As  straights  and  flushes  were  barred,  it 
followed  that  he  held  the  highest  possible  hand. 


"  Agreed,"  said  the  engineer,  at  the  same  time 
spreading  four  aces  before  the  astonished  gaze  of  the 
logger. 

"What's  that?"  thundered  the  loser,  as  he 
showed  up  his  hand.  "This  is  a  stocked  deck. 
Look  here,"  and  heedless  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
demonstrating  a  guilty  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
someone  else's  hand,  he  spread  out  the  cards  of  the 
other  logger,  exposing  to  view  a  fifth  ace  as  he  did 
so.  An  examination  of  the  card  proved  it  to  belong 
to  a  different  pack,  and  that  it  had  been  placed  acci- 
dently  or  purposely  in  the  deck  that  was  being 
played.  When  it  was  decided  that  the  engineer  had 
fairly  won  his  wager,  the  anger  of  the  logger  knew 
no  bounds.  He  stormed  and  swore,  for  he  had  lost 
not  only  his  money  but  his  sweetheart.  Finally  he 
bounced  out  of  the  room  in  a  towering  passion,  vow- 
ing vengeance  upon  everybody  and  everything,  and 
swearing  that  he  would  get  even. 

Jim  Blake,  the  engineer,  and  Tom  Minturn.  the 
logger,  both  belonged  to,  the  Truckee  district.  Both 
were  suitors  for  the  hand  of  Susie  Griffiths,  one  of 
the  belles  of  the  neighborhood.  Both  were  eligible 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  and  the  young  lady 
had  not  as  yet  signified  any  decided  predilection  for 
either.  It  went  without  saying,  however,  that  if 
Tom  Minturn  adhered  to  his  promise,  and  the  field 
was  left  clear  for  the  wooing  of  Jim  Blake,  the 
matter  would  be  soon  settled.  Susie's  folks  were 
well-to-do,  and  being  an  only  child,  she  had  pretty 
much  her  own  way  in  everything.  It  so  happened 
that  the  family  was  spending  a  little  time  at  Sum- 
mit, as  guests  of  the  hotel,  when  our  story  opens. 
Miss  Susie  was  an  angler  of  no  mean  skill,  and  was 
accustomed  to  fish  in  the  stream  between  Cascade 
and  Summit  stations,  where  trout  are  large  and  plen- 
tiful. 

On  the  day  of  the  poker  game  at  the  hotel, 
the  young  lady  had  been  fishing  up  stream  since 
early  morning — the  month  was  August — with  indif- 
ferent success.  Towards  noon  she  rested  and  lunched 
on  the  river  bank,  at  a  point  about  half  way  between 
Cascade  and  Summit,  in  full  view  of  the  snow  sheds, 
which  were  not  far  distant.  She  had  been  surprised 
at  the  non-appearance  of  the  west-bound  train,  for  she 
had  started  out  early  before  the  collapse  of  the  shed, 
which  had  detained  the  train  at  Summit  and  pei- 
mitted  the  engineer  and  express  agent  to  take  a  hand 
in  the  poker  game.  As  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
woodwork  had  fallen  in,  some  two  hours  were  ex- 
pended by  the  workmen  before  the  rails  were  clear  of 
the  debris.  This  was  at  a  point  about  two  miles 
from  Summit,  and  a  mile  from  where  Susie  Griffiths 
was  taking  her  noontide  rest.  Owing  to  a  sharp 
bend  in  the  road  at  this  point,  winding  as  it  did 
round  a  bluff,  the  spot  where  the  break  had  occurred 
was  not  visible  to  the  girl,  and  -  she  kept  wondering 
more  and  more  why  the  west-bound  train  was  not  on 
time  as  usual.  She  was  also  more  solicitous  over  it, 
as  she  knew  that  its  destinies  were  closely  associated 
with  those  of  Jim  Blake,  her  engineer  lover. 

It  was  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon  when  the  train 
had  been  signaled  to  stop  at  Summit,  half-past  eleven 
when  the  poker  game  broke  up  at  the  departure  of 
Tom  Minturn,  and  now  it  was  between  half-past 
twelve  and  one.  Miss  Susie  had  chosen  for  her  rest- 
ing place  a  patch  of  grass  beside  a  pool— the  only 
green  spot  on  the  otherwise  rocky  and  precipitous 
bank,  and  was  reclining  languidly,  thinking  of  and 
looking  at  nothing  in  particular,  when  suddenly  she 
started  to  a  sitting  posture  and  began  to  gaze  intently 
in  the  direction  of  the  sheds,  which  were  here  some 
two  hundred  yards  distant,  winding  along  the  slope 
of  the  aclivitv  far  above.  What  attracted  her  atten- 
tion was  the  figure  of  a  man  walking  stealthily  along 
the  outside  wall  of  the  shed.  He  carried  In  his  hand 
a  gunny  sack,  the  contents  of  which  seemed  to  be 
heavy,  judging  from  his  gait.  The  man  was  heavily 
bearded  and  looked  like  a  logger.  It  was— yes,  it 
was,  Tom  Minturn!  There  could  be  no  mistake  about 
it.  What  on  earth  could  he  be  doing  there?  That 
was  the  question  which  passed  through  Miss  Susie's 
mind.  Presently  the  man  put  the  package  on  the 
ground  beside  the  shed,  and  getting  on  his  hands  and 


knees  commenced  to  worm  himself  under  the  side, 
where  a  sag  in  the  ground  permitted  of  his  doing  so. 
Once  inside  the  shed,  he  reached  back  for  the  package. 

While  he  was  drawing  it  towards  him,  the  gunny 
sack  came  partly  off  and  disclosed  to  view  a  five-gallon 
can,  such  as  is  used  to  carry  coal-oil.  Mystery  upon 
mystery  !  thought  Susie.  Then  an  idea  flashed  through 
her  intuitive  woman's  mind.  A  moment  or  two  later 
a  thin  sluggish  wreath  of  smoke  began  to  issue  through 
a  crack  in  the  wall  of  the  shed.  With  a  bound, 
Susie  started  to  her  feet.  It  was  easy  to  connect  the 
coal-oil  can  with  the  smoke.  She  knew  that  the 
track-walkers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  walk  through  the 
sheds  to  detect  fire,  were  now  probably  at  their  mid- 
day meal,  while  the  watchman  on  the  hill  above  was 
too  far  oft  to  do  more  than  give  the  alarm. 

Susie's  mind  was  instantly  made  up.  She  started 
obliquely  up  the  rocky  side  of  the  canyon,  so  as  to 
reach  the  sheds  to  the  east  of  the  fire,  if  it  was  a  fire, 
and  thus  give  warning  to  any  approaching  train.  It 
took  several  minutes  to  cover  the  difficult  ground, 
though  she  ran  as  fast  as  she  could.  On  looking 
back  she  found  that  the  point  whence  the  smoke  had 
issued  was  completely  hidden  by  the  abrupt  turn 
which  the  line  here  made  round  a  tall  bluff  on  the 
face  of  the  mountain.  Breathless,  she  ran  along  the 
wall  of  the  shed  till  she  reached  a  point  where  the 
uneven  ground  permitted  of  her  entering  below  the 
side,  as  Tom  Minturn  had  done.  This  was  the  work 
of  an  instant.  In  the  dim  light  she  could  make  out 
one  of  the  fire  alarm  boxes  hung  against  the  wall. 
But  alas  !  she  had  no  key.  Moreover,  she  could  de- 
tect a  dull,  rumbling  sound  and  a  vibration  of  the 
rails,  which  told  her  that  signaling  to  Summit  would 
now  be  too  late.  Some  train  was  approaching— most 
probably  that  on  which  Jim  Blake  was  engineer. 
Like  the  wind,  she  sped  up  the  track  in  the  desperate 
endeavor  to  give  as  timely  a  warning  as  she  could. 
She  already  saw  in  her  mind's  eye,  the  engine  and 
cars  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  dashing  into  a  mass 
of  blazing  timbers  and  rafters,  engine  and  carriages 
derailed  and  rolling  over  and  over  down  the  slope  to 
the  creek  below.  The  rumbling  and  vibration  of  the 
r.iils  increased.  A  signal  must  be  given,  and  it  must 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  could  be  distinctly  seen  in  the 
dim  light.  Choosing  a  spot  where  the  light  came  in 
through  a  wider  chink  in  the  boards  than  usual,  she 
tore  off  her  white  petticoat  and  waved  it  frantically 
aloft— a  handkerchief,  she  reasoned,  would  be  of  no 
avail.  On  came  the  train  without  slackening  speed, 
her  signal  evidently  had  not  been  seen,  and  the  engi- 
neer was  making  up  for  lost  time  on  a  down  grade. 
Stepping  to  one  side  as  the  engine  passed,  she  waved 
the  white  garment  at  the  cab,  at  the  same  time 
shouting  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  The  train  shot  past 
her.  Had  her  signaling  failed  ?  Her  brain  reeled  and 
she  fell  in  a  limp  heap  at  the  side  of  the  track. 
******* 

When  Susie  Griffiths  came  to  her  senses,  she  found 
herself  in  her  own  room  at  the  hotel,  with  her  parents 
and  Jim  Blake,  the  engineer,  watching  over  her.  Her 
signal  had  been  seen,  and  the  train  had  been  stopped 
within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  blazing  sheds.  The  train 
had  to  return  to  Summit  to  await  another  clearing  of 
the  rails — the  second  in  one  day.  Jim  Blake  made 
good  use  of  his  time— result,  an  engagement  with  Miss 
Susie  ( iriffiths. 

While  the  debris  of  the  burnt  shed  was  being 
cleared  from  the  rails,  the  workmen  came  upon  the 
charred  remains  of  a  man,  whose  foot  had  been  caught 
in  the  frog  of  a  siding.  It  was  thought  to  have  been 
that  of  a  tramp.  Susie  Griffiths  knew  better,  though 
the  world  at  large  never  was  any  the  wiser.  Jim 
Blake  was  always  very  reticent  on  the  subject  of  that 
day's  conflagration.  Tom  Minturn  was  never  seen 
again,  and  was  supposed  to  have  left  Truckee  in  dis- 
gust at  being  jilted  by  Susie  Griffiths. 

The  parade  demonstration  in  San  Francisco  on  the 
night  of  the  26th  of  August,  in  honor  of  the  "  Fight- 
ing First,"  proved  that  the  average  citizen  is  only  a 
boy  grown  tall,  and  that  when  he  wants  to  express 
his  joy,  there  is  no  way  so  satisfactory  as  a  series  of 
prolonged  whoops,  and  the  tooting  of  a  tin  horn. 
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Over  in  Turkey  a  physician 
has  hit  upon  a  brilliant  idea 
that  may  revolutionize  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  majority  of 
,  mankind.  This 

inspired  Orient- 
al has  discovered 
that  hair  may  be 
tran  s  p  1  a  n  t  e  d 
from  one  human 
head  to  another 
and  made  to  grow 
there. 
At  last!  at  last! 
Just  fancy  what 
an  audience  will 
look  like  from  a 
birds-eye  point  of 
view  when  not  a 
bald  head  is  to 
be  seen !  Instead 
of  the  glittering 
domes  of  thought 
looming  up. round 
and  conspicuous, 
here  and  there, 
an  unbroken  vista 
of  luxuriant  locks 
will  greet  the  eye. 
What  a  metamor- 
phosis !  What  a 
change  of  scene! 
The  transforma- 
tion will  be  as 
great  as  was  bar- 
ren Market  street 
before  it  had  re- 
ceived its  tropical 
trimmings  in  bon- 
orof  theFirstReg- 
iment's  return. 
The  Turkish 
gentleman  who  has 
probably  removed  the 
source  of  his  fellow- 
man's  most  poignant 
grief  by  evolving  a 
scheme  for  the  perman- 
ent cure  of  baldness  in  the 
place  where  the  wool  ought 
to  grow  is  named  Dr.  A^ella- 
hem  Hodara.  He  first  tried 
his  experiments  in  the  case  of  a  patient 
whose  hair  had  been  lost  through  disease. 
He  scarified  the  scalp  and  planted  thereon  a 
brand  new  crop  of  hairs,  one  by  one.  In  a 
month  they  had  taken  root  and  had  com- 
menced to  grow.  Microscopic  examination 
proved  that  new  bulbs  had  formed  at  the 
roots  of  the  hair. 

One  can  easily  see  the  finish  of  the 
Oeceptive  nostrums  that  so  long  have  de- 
luded purchasers  who  parted  with  their 
money  in  a  vain  hope  that  the  widely  ad- 
vertised liquids  would  restore  their  hair  to 
their  bereft  heads.  These  patent  medicine 
gentlemen  will  have  to  go  into  some  other 
business. 

San  Francisco  is  San  Francisco.  It  is 
not "  'Frisco." 

There  is  no  law  against  the  abbreviation, 
but  there  ought  to  be.  We  have  laws 
much  more  trivial  and  much  less  useful 
than  one  prohibiting  the  contraction  of  the 
musical  name  "  San  Francisco  "  into  the 
vulgarism  "  'Frisco."  Many  of  those  who 
make  use  of  the  latter  do  it  unthinkingly. 
The  rest  speak  it  deliberately  because  they 
have  no  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the 
city's  name  and  no  respect  for  its  dignity. 
It  is  to  the  former  class  that  I  appeal 


LILLIAN  FERGUSON 

Please  don't  say  "  'Frisco  "  again.  We 
San  Franciscans  don't  call  ourselves  'Fris- 
cans,  and  'Frisco  grates  harshly  upon  our 
ears.  Life  is  short,  but  not  so  short  that 
you  cannot  spare  the  time  and  breath  to 
give  us  the  syllables  we  love  and  to  which 
we  are  entitled. 

Long  live  San  Francisco! 
And  speedy  death  to  that  hateful  bit  of 
slang—"  'Frisco." 


And  now  we  are  inflicted  with  advertise- 
ments of  a  "  Dewey  "  broom.  It  costs  but 
forty  cents  and  is  guaranteed  to  sweep 
cleaner  than  any  broom  ever  placed  upon 
the  market. 

isn't  this  carrying  matters  rather  too  far? 
It's  bad  enough  to  label  the  new  babies 
Dewey  without  appropriating  that  honored 
name  for  coal-scuttles,  rolling-pins,  sauce- 
pans, and  similar  bric-a-brac  in  the  kitchen. 
Can't  we  give  the  dear  man  a  rest? 


Society  in  the  Fast  has  taken  up  a  sensi- 
ble fad.  It  is  the  giving  of  dinners  on  the 
"  Dutch  treat "  plan. 

This  enables  a  party  of  people  to  have  a 
good  time  without  depleting  somebody's 
pocket-book,  and  lends  a  certain  feeling  of 
independence  to  the  participants.  It  is  a 
fair  and  square  sort  of  way  to  club  together 
for  mutual  bedefit,  sharing  the  profit  and 
loss  account  alike.  Dutch  treats  are  all 
right. 


KOMANCE  AND  REALITY. 

THEN. 

"Oh,  fly  with  me,"  he  said  in  accents 
tender ; 

"  My  income  is  quite  limited,  'tis  true. 
But  I  care  naught  for  common,  filthy  lucre, 
For  all  my  wealth  is  centered,  dear,  in 
you ; 

We'll  live  on  love,  within  a  vine-clad  cot- 
tage : 

Oh,  fly  with  me  my  dearest !  " — and  she 
flew. 

NOW. 

His  Sunday  suit  reposes  at  his  uncle's  ; 

He  tells  the  time  by  other  people's  clocks  ; 
With  sickly  smile  he  tries  to  calm  the 
grocer, 

And  pacify  the  landlord  when  he  knocks ; 
While  she  sheds  tears,  and  tends  a  squall- 
ing baby, 

And  spends  her  leisure  moments  darning 
socks. 


Twenty  million  dollars'  worth  of  diamonds 
were  imported  into  New  York  during  the 
past  fiscal  year.  This  is  an  advance  of 
nearly  thirteen  million  dollars  over  the  im- 
ports of  three  years  ago.  yet  the  market 
orice  of  diamonds  is  25  per  cent  higher  than 
it  was  a  year  ago. 

Now,  for  whom  were  these  precious  stones 
imported?  Women,  of  course.  And  who 
are  buying  the  gems  ?  Men,  of  course.  All 
ot  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
American  man  is  fond  of  decorating  the 
American  woman,  and  that  the  latter  is  one 
of  the  luckiest  creatures  on  earth. 


The  Chronicle,  of  this  city,  wittily  re- 
marks in  an  editorial  that  "  Mr.  Astor's 
pedigree  is  a  good  deal  like  a  potato  plant. 
The  best  part  of  it  is  underground." 

A  man's  life  was  saved  the  other  day  by 
a  pair  ol  suspenders.  If  happened  in  New 
Orleans.  A  bank  employee  named  Rockel 
was  shot  at  by  another  man,  the  bullet 


striking  the  junctures  of  the  suspenders 
and  carrying  it  into  his  back.  Upon  pulling 
the  suspenders  from  the  wound  out  came 
the  bullet.    The  injury  is  serious  but 
not  fatal. 

There  is  no  particular 
moral  to  attach  to  this  un- 
usual affair,  for  suspenders 
are  as  common  as  shoe 
laces,  and  this  is  the  first 
pair  thus  far  recorded  as 
life-savers.  But  how  much 
more  romantic  it  would 
have  been  had  Rockel's  life  been  saved 
by  his  sweetheart's  picture — providing  he 
had  a  sweetheart  and  a  picture  of  her! 
True,  he  wouldn't  have  been  wearing  it  in 
the  small  of  his  back,  but  it  is  so  pretty  and 
appealing  a  thing  to  have  a  sweetheart's 
picture-case  the  shield  from  which  the 
deadly  bullet  glances  in  time  to  spare  the 
intended  victim's  life.  There  is  too  little 
romance  in  this  prosaic  world,  anyhow. 
A  despatch  headed  thus  : 

"  SAVED  BY  HIS  SUSPENDERS." 

isn't  to  be  compared  for  human  interest  and 
poetic  suggestion  with 

"  SAVED  BY  HIS  SWEETHEART'S  PIC- 
TURE." 

True,  there  are  some  faces  in  this  world 
that  would  divert  almost  anything  from  its 
course — even  a  bit  of  lead— but  such  as 
these  are  not  found  lying  next  to  any  man's 
heart.  It  is  the  attractive  woman  who  cap- 
tures masculine  fancy  and  is  the  object  of 
man's  devotion. 

As  to  the  surviving  Rockel.  he  is  doubt- 
less thankful  to  be  alive  through  any  lucky 
chance.  And  a  life  is  a  life,  even  if  one  owes 
its  existence  to  a  four-bit  pair  of  "  braces." 

An  Eastern  magazine  has  printed  an  illus- 
trated article  upon  "  The  Best  Way  to 
Improve  the  Back  Yard."    I  have  read  it- 
read  it  clear  through— and  when  I  reflect 
upon  the  weedy  condition  of  my  own  back 
yard  as  compared  with  the  tropical 
luxuriance  of  the  posterior 
gardens  that  flourish  in 
that    magazine,   I  am 
tilled  with  mortification. 

My  back  yard  — 
that  is,  the  unboard- 
ed    portion  of  it  — 
is  only  a  patch  of 
ground,  about  10x6. 
But  when  1  gaze  into 
the  wondrous  beau- 
ties of  that  maga- 
zine's back  yards, 
I  am  convinced  that  » 
1    have  shamefully 
neglected  my  oppor-     1  '' 
t  u  n  i  t  i  es  .    Nay,  I  ; 
learn   that  for  the 
expenditure  of  a  mere  k 
bagatelle  of  S30  I 
could  have  as  dream- 
fully beautiful  an  en- 
closure as  any  one 
of  these.     True,  I 
haven't  an  hour  of 
time  in  which  to  view  . 
the  results  of  such 
an    outlay,    but  why 
should  I   let  my  little 
clump  of  earth  go  to 
waste?    If  only  half  of  what 
that  Eastern  magazine  tells 
me  be  true,  I  can  have  a 
banana  tree,  a  dozen  kinds 
roses,  six  flowering  shrubs, 
grape  arbor,  and  all  sorts 
growing  things  in  that  sixty  feet. 
Strange  I  never  realized  this  before. 

But  on  second  thought  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  it  would  be  wise  to  spend 
830  for  what  I  haven't  time  to  ad- 
mire, and  only  the  ashman  and 
butcher  boy  can  see.   I  think  I  shall   1  * 3 
plant  my  back   yard  to  potatoes,  after 
all.    If  they  are  not  so  ornamental  they  are 
far  more  economical,  and  I  can  spend  the 
balance  of  the  S30  some  other  way.  But 
there's  nothing  like  reading  an  Eastern  magazine  to 
gain  a  fund  of  impractical  knowledge  as  to  how  to  enjoy 
life  and  how  much  it  will  cost. 


"  Chicago,"  says  the  Reverend  J.  Q.  A. 
Henry, "  is  the  wickedest  city  in  the  world." 
Now.  that's  rather  rough  on  Chicago.  How 
about  London,  and  Paris,  and  Port  Said? 
Is  it  possible  that  Chicago  outranks  these 
in  sinfulness  ?  Has  the  Reverend  Henry 
sampled  the  wickedness  of  these  other  cities 
and  reached  his  conclusion  by  comparison? 


A  friend  of  mine  just  returned  from  Lon- 
don, says  that  Americans  have  become 
immensely  popular  over  there  ;  that  on 
Fourth  of  July  the  smoky  city  was  gayly 
decorated  with  flags  flying  the  red,  white 
and  blue,  and  that  the  American  colony  is 
finding  itself  royally  well  treated  every- 
where. 

Now.  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  sudden 
warmth  of  friendship?  Easy  to  guess, 
isn't  it?  It  all  dates  from  the  neat  bit  of 
work  done  by  an  American  sailor,  named 
Dewey,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1898,  over 
in  old  Manila  Bay.  England  has  waked  up 
to  the  fact  that  America  is  a  fighter.  That's 
why  we're  so  wonderfully  popular  these 
days  across  the  pond. 


There  is  a  cannibal  island  for  sale  in  the 
Gulf  of  California.  Its  name  is  Tiburon. 
They  used  to  be  famous  down  that  way  for 
the  skill  with  which  they  served  mission- 
aries on  toast,  but  the  cannibals  must  have 
gradually  died  of  indigestion,  as  only  a  few 
dozen  of  them  remain.  It  would  be  a  com- 
paratively easy  matter  to  cage  these  and 
transport  the  whole  bunch  to  the  World's 
Fair,  thus  leaving  the  island  free  to  the 
buyer.  Tiburon,  however,  isn't  a  tropically 
beautiful  place.  There  isn't  much  growing 
down  there,  as  the  natives  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  favorite  fruit  for  a  long  time 
and,  becoming  desperate,  have  eaten  up 
pretty  much  everything  edible  in  sight,  in- 
cluding the  vegetation,  and  would  have 
eaten  the  climate  if  they  could.  It  is  de- 
clared, though,  that  the  island  will  make 
first-rate  pasture  land. 


LONDON,  CHATHAM  & 

DOVER  RAILWAY. 


The  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Company's 
I  Trains  run  through  the  prettiest  part  of  Kent,  and 
I  passengers  have  the  privilege  of  stopping  over  at 
I  Rochester  to  visit  the  Cathedral  and  Castle,  and  at 
I  Canterbury  to  view  the  Cathedral  (containing  the 

tomb  of  the  martyr,  Thomas  a  Becketj,  and  other 

places  of  interest. 

Telegrams:  Caldover,  London 


[AMI  S.  S.  CO.      THAT  REMINDS  ME. 


Beautiful  Honolulu 
is  a  charm  forever ! 

Steamers  of  the  Oceanic 
Steamship  Company 
sail  bi-monthly 

Send  for  "  Beautiful  Hawaii  "  to 

J.  D.  SPRECKELS  BROS  CO. 

Honolulu, 

Auckland  and  Sydney. 


1  \  A  Montgomery  St. 
*  '  *  San  Francisco. 


Santa  Catalina  Island.  Foremost  Resort 


IDEAL  CAMP  LIFE. 


Or  call  on  THOMAS  COOK  &  SONS,  Agents, 
621  riarket  street,  San  Prancisco. 


3yz  hours  ride  from 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Wrife  for  information  about  Catalina's  wonderful 
attractions. 

World's  records  for  rod  and  reel  angling. 

Fishing  Tournament  May  ist  to  Sept.  ist.  Aus- 
pices the  Tuna  Club. 

Sixth  season  of  our  Famous  Marine  Band. 

 THE  

Hotels  Metropole  and  Island  Villa. 

Modern  Conveniences. 
Efficient  Management.  Moderate  Rates. 

BANNING  COMPANY, 

222  SOUTH  SPRING.  STREET, 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


SUiissizs-r  ■■- 


HOTEL  LYNDON, 


LOS  0AT0S,  CAL. 

SANTA  CRUZ  MOUNTAINS. 


Opened  June  ist.  New  hotel,  modern  accommodations,  all  sunny  rooms.  Located  just 
)pposite  S.  P.  Railway  depot.  Splendid  table.  Hunting,  fishing  and  amusements  ot  all 
<inds.  Special  rates  to  families  for  the  summer.  Address, 

LYHAN  H.  TOLFREE,  Proprietor. 


SCHONEWALD, 
Manager. 


SHASTA 
ROUTE 


RATES: 

By  the  Day, 

$2  So  and  $3  00 

By  the  Week, 

$14  00  10  $17.50 


320  MILES 
FROM 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Season, 

June  to  September. 


Hotel  El  Monte 


in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 


LOS  GAT05, 
CAL. 


JOHN  NEVILL,  Proprietor. 


This  delightful  resort  is  only  miles 
south  of  San  Francisco.  2  hours,  15  minutes 
by  the  picturesque  Narrow  Gauge  Route  of 
the  S.  P.  Co.  The  Hotel  is  under  new  man- 
agement, conducted  on  the  American  plan, 
and  is  strictly  first-class  in  every  respect. 
It  is  a  delightful  home  for  FAMILIES  for  a 
summer  outing.  Special  attention  to  com- 
mercial trade.   Commodious  sample  rooms. 


Further  information  at  office  of  "  THE  TRAVELER,"  20  Montgomery  St. 


"  One  would  think,  by  the  advice  you  are 
giving  me,  that  you  know  more  than  I  do." 

"  Well,  dad,  you  must  remember  that  I  am 
younger  than  you  are." 

•X-  * 

* 

A  couple  of  candidates  for  the  Legislature 
in  Nevada  were  rating  each  other  in  a  pub- 
lic debate.  Finally  the  hotter-headed  of  the 
two  burst  out  with  a  declaration  that  he 
could  whip  his  rival  or  any  of  his  friends. 

"  That  reminds  me,"  said  the  other  coolly, 
"  of  a  dog  my  father  used  to  have  that  could 
whip  any  dog  in  the  neighborhood,  or  any 
that  came  that  way  with  the  teamsters  " 

"  What's  the  comparison,  sir?"  roared 
the  other.  "  I'll  stand  no  innuendoes,  sir! 
Make  your  comparison  if  you  dare  !  " 

■'  It  is  simply  this,  my  pugnacious  friend. 
No  one  ever  thought  of  sending  my  father's 
dog  to  the  Legislature." 

*  * 

* 

An  Irishman  who  served  on  board  a  man- 
of-war  was  selected  by  one  of  the  officers  to 
haul  in  a  tow-line  of  considerable  length 
that  wasdragging  over  the  taff-rail. 

After  pulling  in  forty  or  fifty  fathoms  of 
the  line,  which  put  his  patience  severely  to 
proof,  as  well  as  every  muscle  of  his  arms, 
he  muttered  to  himself,  but  loud  enough  to 
be  overheard  by  an  officer: 

"Sure,  it's  as  long  as  to-day  and  to- 
morrow !  It's  a  good  week's  work  for  any 
five  in  the  ship.  Bad  luck  to  the  leg  or  arm 
it'll  lave  last!  What!  More  of  it  yit  ? 
Och,  murther!  The  say's  mighty  deep,  to 
be  sure! " 

After  continuing  in  a  similar  strain,  and 
conceiving  there  was  little  probability  of  the 
completion  of  his  labor,  he  suddenly  stopped 
short,  and  looking  up  to  the  officer  on  the 
watch,  he  exclaimed: 

"Bad  luck  to  me,  sorr,  if  1  don't  belave 
somebody's  cut  off  the  other  ind  o'  this  line." 
* 

He  had  come  upon  her  dozing  in  her  ham- 
mock, and  when  she  woke  up  she  accused 
him  of  stealing  a  kiss. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  will  admit  that  the 
temptation  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  I 
did  steal  one  little  kiss." 

"One!"  she  exclaimed  indignantly;  "I 
counted  eight  before  I  woke  up." 

*  * 

The  apex  of  "  plainness  "  seems  to  have 
been  attained  by  an  old  gentleman  "  down- 
east." 

"  Why,"  said  one  of  his  good  friends, 
"  he  was  so  homely  that  when  he  made  up 
a  face  he  was  handsomer  than  he  was  at 
other  times!" 

*  * 
* 

"  I  honor  them  for  it,"  Mr.  Springer  said 
in  his  speech,  "  An  honest  man  always 
expresses  his  honest  convictions.  It  Is  this 
that  makes  him  the  noblest  work  ot  God. 
As  for  me,  in  the  language  of  an  eminent 
American  statesman,  I  would  '  rather  be 
right  than  be  President.'  " 

"  Ya-as,"  drawled  Mr.  Reed,  with  a 
quaint  twinkle  in  his  eye.  "Well,  you'll 
never  be  either." 


It  is  a  wise  actress  that  knows  her  own 
husband. 

* 

Once  upon  a  time  a  peasant  observed, 
with  much  uneasiness,  that  his  goose  was 
laying  golden  eggs.  Of  course,  he  killed 
the  goose. 

"  For,"  he  exclaimed,  "  were  this  to  con- 
tinue, the  mortgage  on  my  farm  would  pres- 
ently be  lifted,  and  I  should  be  left  without 
political  prestige  in  the  community." 

Some  people  can't  stand  prosperity. 
*  * 

He:  I  am  rather  more  in  favor  of  the 
English  than  the  American  mode  of  spell- 
ing. 

She:    Yes  ? 

"Yes,  indeed.  Take  'parlour,'  for  in- 
stance; having  'u '  in  it  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world." 


THE  PERFECTION  OF  WHISKY 
1  s  f>,  ^    lit  tfr  I 
MATURE'D  amo  BOTTLED  in  BOND 

\!?  M  I  j  PROOF!  100  I'll  7 
Villi       AND      I  / 

SPECIAL  RESERVE 

BOT^iLEDi  at  DISTILLERY 
\^'P(R 00 F I  90  \/ 

ompanv- 

327-329  MARKHST  DISTRIBUTORS 


Paso  Robles  Motel, 

Paso  Robles,  California 

OTTO  E.  NEVER.  Proprietor 
Under  New  and  Experienced  Management 


GREATEST  HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE 
RESORT  ON  THE  COAST. 

Cures  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Pen  Paralysis, 
Kidney  and  Stomach  Troubles,  and  all 
Skin  Diseases. 

RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN. 
HOT  MUD  AND  SULPHUR  BATHS. 
SULPHUR,  IRON  AND  SODA  SPRINGS. 

New  Hotel  and  Cottages.        Paid  Drchestra. 
Camping  Privileges. 

DRINK  PASO  ROBLES  SODA  WAT  BR. 
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Home 
Comforts 

Are  rarely  to  he  obtained  at  a  restau- 
rant, but  It  is  just  this  feature  that 
has  made  ours  popular. 

AT  "SWAIN'S" 

the  surroundings  are  refine  J,  com  (or  table 
anJ  attractive.  We  employ  the  best  ot  chefs, 
and  our  service  is  neat,  tasty  and  prompt. 

213  SUTTER  STREET, 

Nkah  Kearny,       San  Francisco,  C  ai 


L 


Table  d'Hotr,  $1.00,  5  to  8  p.  m. 


CALIFORNIA  a.  d.  <  HESHIRE, 

UNDERTAKING  CO.  1  •<■■- 

FINEST  FUNERAL  PARLORS  in  the  CITY. 
Tel.  Main  971.  405  Powell  St.,  near  Post. 
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RESORT  NOTES. 

To  be  properly  in  the  "swim"at  Coron- 
ado  this  season  you  must  have  a  golf 
suit,  a  cycling  suit,  and  a  swimming  suit. 
Golf  is  the  chief  attraction,  but  the  surf 
comes  in  for  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
and  the  wheel  is  not  neglected.  All  three 
amusements  are  at  their  best  at  Coronado. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel 
are  the  following:  Mrs.  H.  S.  Robinson 
and  Miss  E.  Gay,  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands;  G.  W.  Luce,  General  Agent  of 
the  S.  P.  R.  R.  Co.  at  Los  Angeles; 
Thomas  A.  Quinlan  of  the  Houston  & 
Texas  Central  Ry.,  and  Mrs.  G.  A  Quin- 
lan of  Houston,  Tex.,  and  party;  Capt. 
C.  T.  Hinde  and  nieces,  Miss  Halliday, 
Miss  I.ida  Halliday,  and  Miss  S  E-  Sir- 
well,  of  Minneapolis.  Hotel  del  Coron- 
ado had  the  best  July  for  many  years 
past. 

The  Natick  House,  at  Los  Angeles, 
finds  its  capacity  taxed,  notwithstanding 
the  addition  of  another  story.  This  is 
only  a  silent  testimonial  as  to  the  popu- 
larity of  this  well-known  house.  Messrs. 
Hart  Bros.,  the  proprietors,  are  progres- 
sive, and  are  constantly  making  addi- 
tions to  modernize  their  structure,  and 
keep  up-to-date  in  every  respect. 

The  California  Northwestern  R.  R., 
has  about  closed  one  of  its  most  pros- 
perous resort  seasons  in  many  years.  It 
is  truly  the  picturesque  route  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  reaches  more  resorts  than 
any  other  line  of  equal  distance  in  the 
State.  It  is  a  well-advertised  road,  and 
Mr.  R.  X.  Ryan,  the  General  Passenger 
Agent,  has  an  abundance  of  interesting 
literature  pertaining  to  its  attractions. 
If  one  is  in  doubt  where  to  go  for  an 
outing,  it  would  be  well  to  peruse  some 
of  this  literature,  which  covers  almost 
every  condition  that  the  most  exacting 
would  require. 

One  of  the  most  successfully  con- 
ducted hostelries  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
the  new  Hotel  Kenyon  at  Salt  Lake 
City.  Since  it  came  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Don  H  Porter,  its  trade  has 
steadily  increased  until  recent  reports 
inform  us  that  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion guests  are  turned  away  for  lack  of 
accommodation.  The  equipment  and 
service  of  the  Kenyon  is  superb,  and 
merits  the  patronage  of  all  visitors  to 
Salt  Lake  City. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  William  H.  Avery, 
formerly  ticket  agent  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
S.  S.  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  are  con- 
gratulating him  upon  his  appointment  as 
General  Agent  for  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha, 
the  new  Japanese  steamship  line,  whose 
general  offices  are  in  San  Francisco. 
The  position  is  a  most  important  one, 
and  the  company  are  likewise  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  securing  the  services  of 
so  popular  and  capable  a  young  man. 
Mr.  Avery  understands  the  steamship  , 
business  from  "keel  to  truck,"  having 
had  both  the  office  experience,  and  the 
practical  part  of  it,  on  ship  board.    He  is 
esteemed  by  all  who  know  him,  and  is  just 
the  man  to  come  in  contact  with  a  captious 
public 

Byron  Hot  Springs  have  been  doing  a  phenomenal  busi- 
ness this  season,  and  the  many  and  costly  improvements 
instituted  have  been  more  than  appreciated  by  the  many 
guests  of  that  popular  sanitarium. 


Tourists  coming  to  San  Francisco 
should  bear  in  mind  that  just  across  the 
bay,  in  Oakland,  there  is  one  of  the  best 
kept  hotels  on  the  Coast,  the  Hotel 
Metropole.  It  is  thoroughly  homelike, 
and  the  table  is  first-class,  and  one  has 
the  advantage  of  twenty-minute  train 
and  boat  service  to  San  Francisco. 

We  learn  that  the  Hotel  El  Paso  de 
Robles  has  never  before  been  so  well 
filled  as  it  has  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Otto  E.  Never.  Many  improve- 
ments have  been  made  since  Mr.  Never 
took  hold  of  it,  the  reports  of  those  who 
have  visited  this  famous  hostelry,  attest- 
ing to  the  excellence  of  the  service. 

Highland  Springs  has  enjoyed  one  of 
its  most  prosperous  seasons.  One 
notable  fact  of  Highlands  is  the  select 
class  of  people  who  patronize  it.  By 
that  we  do  not  mean  altogether  the 
"400,"  for  fashion  is  a  secondary  con- 
sideration at  this  popular  resort.  One 
always  finds  at  Highlands  an  all-round 
genial  set  of  people,  and  this  goes  a  long 
way  towards  one's  enjoyment  at  any 
resort.  September  and  October  are 
beautiful  months  in  Lake  County,  and 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  by  those 
who  have  an  opportunity  to  take  an  out- 
ing at  that  time.  Kayser's  stage  route 
from  Hopland  to  Highlands,  and  beyond, 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State.  The 
grades  are  easy,  and  the  roads  are  kept 
in  splendid  condition,  and  the  equipment 
is  the  best,  so  that  a  stage  trip  over  this 
road  is  really  a  delight  instead  of  a  dis- 
comfort. 

At  Glen  Alpine  Springs,  the  weather 
is  reported  as  charming,  even  more  so 
than  earlier  in  the  season.  Game  is 
plentiful,  and  fishing  A  1.  A  couple  of 
weeks  in  September  would  not  be  wasted 
at  this  popular  resort. 


lights.  Two  Philippine  cottages  are 
built  on  either  side  of  the  aisle,  and  in 
the  gallery  a  circus  ring  has  been  con- 
structed, where  the  Filipinos  will  enter- 
tain the  visitors  with  interesting  acro- 
batic feats. 

The  Indian  village,  portraying  the  life 
of  California  aborigines,  will  prove  an 
interesting  feature.  All  the  fraternal 
orders  will  have  their  respective  nights 
at  the  Fair,  and  there  will  be  many 
special  attractions,  such  as  baby-shows, 
doll-dressing  contests,  bread-baking  con- 
tests, and  the  like. 

ITEMS. 

A  VALUABLE  MAP 

One  of  the  finest  maps  of  California  that 
has  yet  appeared  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Passenger  Department  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company  for  free  distribution  to 
those  interested.    It  is  in  folder  form,  and 
in  addition  to  the  map  itself,  there  is  a  fund 
of  interesting  and  reliable  data  concerning 
the  resources,  attractions,  topography 
and  climate  of  the  State.    The  map 
is  large,  clear  and  accurate,  and  is 
so  indexed  that  any  place  or  locality 
can  be  found  at  once  by  reference 
to  the  alphabetical  directory  accom- 
panying it.    It  is  distinctly  a  credit  to 
the  advertising  bureau  of  the  Passen- 
ger Department.   Copies  of  this  map  will  be 
mailed  free  to  any  person  by  addressing 
Mr.  T.  H.  Goodman,  General  Passenger 
Agent,  S.  P.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 


A  unique  departure  in  the  world  of  letters 
has  just  been  introduced  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Morrow,  a  literateur  and  short  story  writer 
of  prominence.  Mr.  Morrow  proposes  to 
teach  the  art  of  successful  writing  for  the 
press  and  other  journals,  and  impart  to  be- 
ginners the  benefit  of  his  own  experience. 
A  little  pamphlet  outlining  his  plan  can  be 
obtained  hy  writing  Mr.  Morrow,  at  No. 
1909  Vallejo  street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  MECHANICS'  FAIR. 

On  Saturday  evening,  September  2nd, 
the  Mechanics'  Fair  was  thrown  open  to 
the  public,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  it  will  be  well  attended.  The  man- 
agement have  this  season  provided  some 
novelties  which  alone  will  be  worth  the 
price  of  admission,  twenty-five  cents. 

The  main  aisle  is  twenty-five  feet 
wide,  bordered  by  graceful  palms  con- 
nected   by   festoons   of  incandescent 


be 


The  annual  State  Fair  of  California  wL 
be  held  at  Sacramento  from  September  4th 
to  16th  inclusive.  As  usual,  there  wi 
horticultural,  viticulture),  manufacturing 
agricultural  and  mineral  displays  at  the 
pavilion,  and  entertainment  of  a  non-liquid 
character  will  be  provided  each  afternoon 
and  evening. 


Under  the  title  of  "  A  California  Idyl,"  by 
Ernest  McGaffey,  a  charming  brochure  has 
been  published  by  the  Channing  Auxiliary. 
It  is  strikingly  chaste  and  artistic,  and  in 
this  issue  of  THE  TRAVELER  we  have  used 
some  of  the  drawings  used  to  illustrate  the 
work  and  for  which  we  acknowledge  obliga- 
tions to  the  Auxiliary. 


POETRY  COLUMN. 

LIFE  AND  LOVE. 

FROM  "THE  AMAZONS,"  BY  VIRNA  WOODS. 

Life  without  love  is  a  lute, 
Wanting  a  touch  on  the  strings : 
Perfect,  but  songless  and  mute. 
It  is  a  bird  without  wings, 
Longing  for  deeps  of  the  sky, 
It  is  a  soul  without  birth, 
It  is  a  spirit  of  earth, 
Yearning  for  infinite  things. 

Life  without  love  is  a  night 
Starless,  unknown  of  the  moon 
Day,  without  dawning  of  light, 
Shadows  and  darkness  at  noon. 
It  is  a  fountain  gone  dry ; 
It  is  a  weight  on  the  feet; 
Embers  of  fire  without  heat ; 
Words  of  a  song  without  tune. 

Life  full  of  love  is  a  stream 
Lost  in  the  ocean  ;  a  leaf 
Fading  in  crimson  ;  a  dream. 
Love,  like  a  phantom  of  grief. 
Spectral,  and  dim,  glimmers  by. 
Fails  at  the  threshold  of  death, 
Passes  from  man  like  a  breath, 
Leaves  him  alone  on  the  reef. 

■•FOUND  DROWNED." 

The  sun  rose  over  a  misty  lea, 
Pierced  the  gloom  that  all  night  had  hung 
Where  shadowy  ships  at  anchor  swung, 

And  the  pale  fog  drifted  out  to  sea. 

A  startled  sea-bird  swept  the  air, 
For  something  lay  on  the  cold,  wet  sand, 
A  fragment  of  moss  in  the  pulseless  hand, 

And  salt  seaweed  in  the  tangled  hair. 

Shoreward  the  waves  crept  mockingly, 
And  played  at  will  with  their  new-found 

toy, 

Leaped  and  danced  in  a  mad,  wild  joy. 
Then  ran  to  whisper  it  to  the  sea. 

A  TOAST. 

Just  imagine  a  mouth  that  is  meant  to  be 

kissed, 

With  a  sweet  sunny  smile  that  you  cannot 
resist; 

A  cheek  where  the  roses  perpetually  dwell, 
To  gather  the  same  you'd  go  straight  down 
to  

Well,  that's  her! 
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Portland,  Oregon.  j 

Lake  County,  Cal. 

^^^HE  most  desirable  and  popular,  among  the  health  and  pleasure  resorts  in 
It,  California.  Situated  but  a  short  distance  from  Clear  Lake,  amidst  the 
grandest  mountain  scenery,  at  an  altitude  which  insures  a  dry,  invigorating 
atmosphere,  HIGHLAND  SPRINGS  is  an  ideal  retreat  for  the  sick  and  the  pleasure 
seeker.  For  the  former  there  are  over  thirty  mineral  springs,  varied  as  to  their 
medicinal  properties.  For  the  latter  there  are  many  forms  of  enjoyment,  including 
lawn  tennis,  croquet,  billiards,  pleasant  walks,  delightful  drives,  excursions  on 
Clear  L  ike  and  to  many  points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity,  fishing  and  hunting — 
the  mountains  and  canyons  abounding  in  large  and  small  game. 

One  of  the  many  advantages  of  Highland  Springs  is  its  central  location  and  ease 
of  access,  being  but  twelve  miles  from  Hopland,  on  the  California  Northwestern 
Railway,  from  which  point  one  of  the  best  stage-roads  in  the  United  States  leads 
through  magnificent  mountain  scenerv,  twelve  miles,  to  Highland  Springs.  Private 
conveyances  can  be  had  to  the  Springs  from  its  splendid  livery  stables,  upon  appli- 
cation, for  persons  not  desiring  to  travel  by  stage. 

TERMS,  from  $10  to  $16  per  week,  according  to  rooms,  or  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  day 

For  further  particulars  or  to  secure  rooms,  address 
J.  CRAIG,  Manager, 


Routes  to  Highland  Springs.— 

Take  Tiburon  boat  at  7:10  A.  M.  to  Hopland. 
thence  by  stage;  or  Southern  Pacific  to  Calis- 
toga,  and  thence  by  stage. 


Highland  Springs, 

Lake  County,  Cal. 


Highland  Springs  Mineral  Waters  on  sale  at 
AHRENS.  REIN  A  BULLWINKEL,  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers.  620  Post  St..  San  Francisco. 


Wisitors  to  this  picturesque  city  are  cour- 
teously reminded  that  it  boasts  of 
one  of  the  finest  hotels  on  the  Coast,  the 


Si  H  a. 

-  ■  w 


Hotel  Portland 


It  is  new,  contains  all  modern  improvements,  and  every 
room  is  light  and  airy.    Steam  heat,  electricity, 
open  fire-places,  elevators.    Baths  in  suites 
and  on  every  floor. 

H.  C.  BOWERS,  Manager. 


For  a  *  *  * 
Delightful  Trip 


GO  TO  THE 


FAMOUS. 


Yellowstone 
Park  *  * 


MINERVA  TERRACE 


11  j  E 


Northern  Pacific  Ry, 


SEND  SIX  CENTS  IN  STAMPS 
FOR 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOK 

"  WONDERLAND.  " 


is  the  only  line  selling  tickets 
to  this  wonderful  region. 


GIANT  GEYSER 


638  MARKET  STREET, 


T.  K.  STATELER, 

General  Agent, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE  TRAVELER'S  BUREAU, 

conducted  in  connection  with  The  Traveler,  will  furnish  without 
charge,  reliable  information  about  any  hotel,  summer  or  winter  resort, 
railway  or  steamship  line,  country  lands,  guides,  etc.  Call  upon  or 
write  to  us  at  any  time. 

Special  Notice,  No  employee  or  representative  of  The  Traveler 
i  empowered  to  request  transportation  or  contract  any  debts  on 
account  of  this  journal.  The  publisher  invariably  furnishes  letters 
over  his  own  signature  where  any  favor  or  concession  may  be  desired, 
so  that  those  granting  them  without  such  letters  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 


It  is  a  strange  condition  of  affairs  when  the  United 
States  government  will  lend  its  encouragement  and 
protection  to  one  of  the  most  gigantic 
PALPABLE  monopolies  in  America  —  the  Western 
INJUSTICE  Union  Telegraph  Company.  A  few 
months  ago  the  Commercial  Cable  Com- 
pany proposed  to  lay  a  competing  cable  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba,  which  privilege  has  been 
monopolized  by  the  Western  Union  some  thirty  years. 
The  latter  concern  filed  a  protest  with  the  government, 
esulting  in  an  order  to  General  Brooke  from  Ex- 
iecretary  Alger  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  proposed 
cable.  It  was  purely  an  arbitrary  ruling,  no  re.isons 
eing  advanced  therefor. 

It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  the  best  service  in  the 
world  is  performed  by  the  Postal  Telegraph  and  Com- 
mercial Cable  Company,  and  yet  we  are  witnessing 
he  singular  spectacle  of  our  government  arbitrarily 
discouraging  competition  for  no  other  reasons  than 
)ersonal,  no  doubt.  The  establishment  of  telegraph 
ind  cable  service  is  the  most  important  desideratum  to 
he  American  government,  and  should  receive  the  most 
substantial  encouragement.  The  Commercial  Com- 
pany have  not  only  offered  the  government  the  privi- 
ege  of  naming  its  own  rates  for  the  use  of  this  cable, 
jut  have  offered  it  the  option  of  purchasing  the  cable 
it  any  time  for  its  appraised  value. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Secretary  Root  will  rescind 
it  once  an  order  so  un-American  and  palpably  unjust. 


The,  world  will  not  soon  forget  the  savage  persist- 
:nce  of  a  clique,  whose  efforts  did  not  halt  at  the  most 
brutal  consequences  in  the  determina- 
tion to  crush  the  Jew.  Religious  and 
military  frenzy  took  possessioen  of  his 
enemies,  who,  in  their  raving  fanati- 
cism, held  sway  for  the  time  over  the 
whole  Republic,  it  was  only  the  constant  and  con- 
tinued appeals  echoing  the  wail  of  the  solitary  sufferer 
m  Devil's  Island  that  reached  the  ear  of  humanity, 
who  revolted  at   such   barbaric  treatment,  and  de- 
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manded  a  rehearing,— ending  as  it  has,  with  its 
slimy  prejudicial  verdict  of  the  Christian  refusing 
justice  to  the  Jew. 

The  Executive  of  the  nation  has  pardoned  the  ac- 
cused. He  is  released  from  prison,  but  the  villainous 
injustice  remains,  and  will  continue  to  be  a  blot  on  the 
escutcheon  of  that  land  of  culture  and  of  art,  which, 
in  its  blind  infatuation  for  gold  lace  and  brass  buttons, 
has  forgotten  its  exalted  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.   

On  the  morning  of  September  22d  there  appeared 
in  a  morning  San  Francisco  daily  a  statement  to  the 
public,  over  the  signature  of  General 
THE  RECENT  RAIL-  Manager  Kruttschnitt  of  the  South- 
ROAD  ACCIDENTS  ern  Pacific  Company,  replying  to 
the  press  attacks  on  that  company 
concerning  the  various  accidents  that  have  recently  oc- 
curred. Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  no  doubt,  was  obliged  to 
pay  at  least  $x  a  line  for  the  320  lines  required  to  state 
the  fads  to  the  people,  for  in  no  other  way  could  he 
gain  access  to  the  public  ear.  It  is  a  singular  condi- 
tion oi  affairs  in  journalism  when  the  aggrieved  party 
must  pay  the  aggressor  in  order  that  his  side  of  the 
question  may  be  heard,  and  there  is  more  than  one 
case  on  record  where  editorial  comment  has  been  made 
on  the  same  issue  containing  a  paid  article  in  defense. 

Mr.  Kruttschnitt  sets  forth  naught  but  facts  and 
figures  in  support  of  the  railroad  company's  position 
that  the  accidents  on 
their  lines  were  not 
due  to  criminal  parsi- 
mony, as  has  been  re- 
peatedly charged  by 
the  unsubsidized  daily 
press.  The  significant 
figure  of  3.9  employees 
per  mile  operated  on 
the  lines  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company, 
exceeding  the  number 
per  mile  employed  by 
any  of  the  other  large 
railway  systems  west 
of  Chicago,  is  enough 
to  convince  the  most 
prejudiced  that  t  h  e 
Southern  Pacific  is  not 
run  short-handed,  and 
consequently  the  mis- 
fortune of  accidents 
must  be  attributable  to 
some  other  cause. 
Further,  it  is  conclu- 
sively shown  that  for 
the  number  of  passen- 
gers carried  per  mile 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1899,  the  proportion 
of  killed  and  injured  on  the  lines  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  is  far  below  the  average  percentages 
of  casualties  as  figured  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  entire  railway  systems  of  the 
country. 

Simple  justice  and  fairness  is  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  true  civilization,  and  it  is  time  that  the  utter- 


ances and  attacks  of  our  unbribed  press  upon  "soul- 
less corporations "  and  public  enterprises  should  be 
taken  with  something  more  than  a  grain  of  salt. 

Among  all  the  multifarious  duties  of  the  up-to-date 
business  man  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  feature  more 
unsatisfactory  or  exasperating  than  the 

BUSINESS  failure  of  correspondents  to  answer  cour- 
CORRESPON-  teous  business  letters.  We  use  the  term 
DENCE.  "courteous"  advisedly,  because  many 
a  business  man  dictates  an  impertinent 
communication  to  his  client,  perhaps,  that  so  irritates 
the  recipient  that  he  takes  his  revenge  in  silence. 

Nowadays  there  are  circulars  (cleverly  disguised  from 
personal  letters  by  the  printer's  and  engraver's  art) 
dropping  into  the  home  and  the  business  office,  the  dis- 
tinctions between  which  are  readily  recognized  by  the 
experienced  business  man;  but  the  trouble  is,  the  latter 
does  not  accord  the  painstaking  solicitor,  with  his  per- 
sona] communication,  any  more  deference  than  he  does 
the  individual  who  circularizes  him  among,  perhaps, 
50,000  others. 

Of  course,  no  one  likes  to  be  "dunned"  for  a  bill, 
but  it  is  singular,  to  put  it  mildly,  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  average  man's  debtors  not  only  fail  to 
remit  their  acknowledged  obligation,  but  fail  to  offer 
the  courtesy  of  an  answer.  This  is,  indeed,  "the  most 
unkindest  cut  of  all,"  and  there  is  absolutely  no  excuse 
for  it.    When  a  man  is  in  debt  he  must  expect  to  be 


Throughout  the  summer,  Cupid's  darts 
1  heir  havoc  wt ought  with  human  hearts; 


And  now  the  naughty  god  is  training 
\  or  winter's  mischievous  campaigning. 


dunned  for  it,  and  if  he  cannot  meet  his  obligations,  the 
least  he  can  do  is  to  reply  why,  and  when  he  thinks  he 
can.  Such  a  response  would,  at  least,  temporarily 
satisfy  a  reasonable  creditor,  but  — ignoring  his  courteous 
efforts  only  spurs  the  man  ot  independence  to  demand 
the  "  last  sweet  drop."  Every  Idler  (circular  letters 
excepted)  received  by  a  business  concern,  if  of  an  inter- 
rogative character,  calls  for  an  answer. 
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THE  THREE  SOULS  OF  HO  K1ANG. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

SUI  SIN  FAR. 

HE  sun  was  conquering  the  morn- 
ing log,  dappling  with  golJ  t he- 
grey  waters  of  San  Francisco's 
harbor,  and  throwing  an  emerald 
radiance  over  the  islands 
around. 

A  flock  of  small  boats  were 
steering  in  from  the  open  sea. 
They  were  a  fishing  fleet  and 
the  fishers  were  returning  home  laden  with  the 
results  of  their  night's  toil  in  the  deep. 

All  the  interest  or  a  watcher  on  the  wharf  was  cen- 
tered in  one  lone  boat  that  lag.ed  behind  the  rest,  be- 
ing heavier  freighted.  The  man  who  guided  it  was 
a  Chinaman.    She  who  watched  was  a  Chinrse  girl. 

The  landing  was  made,  and  she  sprang  to  his  side. 
He  started  back  at  the  sight  of  her,  exclaiming: 
"Little  sister,  what  brings  you  here?" 
"The  gods  are  angry,  father  is  dying,"  replied  the 
child.  She  shivered  in  the  morning  air,  for  her  blouse 
and  pajamas  were  of  thin  blue  cotton,  and  on  her  head 
there  was  no  covering. 

Leaving  his  fish  in  charge  of  a  curly-headed  Italian, 
with  a  scarlet  woolen  sash  around  his  waist  and  a 
blue  and  yellow  toque  on  his  head,  Ho  Sin,  the  Chi- 
nese fisherman,  turned  and  strode  across  the  dock,  fol- 
lowed by  his  little  sister,  and  together  the  two,  he  in 
front  and  she  behind,  traversed  the  lower  portion  of 
the  city,  wending  their  way  into  the  heart  of  China- 
town, where  they  stopped  before  a  high  building, 
pushed  open  a  door  and  ascended  several  flights  of  stairs. 

The  apartment  in  which  Ho  Kiang  lay  was  that  of 
a  good  Chinaman.  Many  scrolls  bearing  maxims 
and  moral  sayings  hung  on 
the  walls,  and  on  a  table 
beside  the  sick-bed  sticks  of 
incense  were  burning  before 
a  God  of  Medicine.  Ho 
Kiang  was  dying,  and  he 
knew  it,  yet  was  unafraid. 
He  had  lived  according  to 
his  light,  and  why  should 
not  all  be  well  ?  Had  not  the 
yellow-robed  priest  in  ihe 
Joss  house  near  by  promised 
to  ferry  his  first  soul  safely 
over  the  dark  river,  and 
would  not  his  own  eldest 
son  care  for  the  other  two? 
He  had  lived  a  hard  life  and 
was  tired  of  the  years. 
Surely  'twould  be  a  pleasant 
change  to  be  ministered  to 
instead  of  ministering.  But 
this  was  to  have  been  his 
son's  wedding  day.  Ah, 
well! 

These  thoughts  floated 
through  the  old  man's  mind 
and  away.  He  was  going 
fast  when  Ho  Sin  stepped  to 

his  side  and  gazed  upon  him  with  grief-stricken 
countenance.  The  wife  and  mother  had  been  on  her 
knees  before  the  god  for  an  hour,  but  perceiving  that 
her  son  had  come,  she  rose,  and  going  to  a  drawer, 
took  therefrom  a  white  girment.  This  she  threw 
over  Ho  Sin's  shoulders,  and  he,  knowing  its  mean- 
ing, with  face  turned  to  his  father's  couch,  retreated 
from  the  room,  and  as  soon  as  the  door  had  closed 
upon  him.  betook  himself  tn  the  nearest  Joss  house. 

There  he  lighted  incense  ;ind  candles  before  a  huge 
god,  and  prayed  for  the  prolonging  of  his  father's  life. 
Throughout  the  day  he  remained  in  supplication,  but 
all  in  vain.  When  the  evening  shadows  crept  into 
the  eyes  of  the  watchers  Ho  Kiang  was  dead,  and  in- 
stead of  rejoicing  over  a  bride,  Ho  Sin  was  mourning 
a  father. 

A  month  after  Ho  Sin  and  O-Yam,  his  bride  that 
was  to  have  been,  met  in  the  Joss  house,  and  looked 


into  each  other's  eyes  until  the  love  of  youth  over- 
came even  the  fear  of  the  gods. 

"What  favor  do  you  seek?"  asked  Ho  Sin. 

"Only  that  my  heart  may  be  taken  away,"  was 
the  girl's  reply,  and  it  was  so  eloquent  of  pain  that 
he  who  was  to  have  been  her  husband  cried  yearn- 
ingly: 

"O-Yam,  O-Yam,  O-Yam." 

His  words  vibrated  through  the  building,  causing 
a  couple  of  men  who  had  been  examining  curios  in  an 
alcove  to  look  around.  Though  themselves  unrer- 
ceived.  they  could  plainly  discern  the  young  couple. 

"Who  are  they?"  asked  the  tourist  of  the  guide, 
who  replied: 

"They  are  two  who  were  to  have  been  one  on  the 
third  of  last  month,  but  the  death  of  the  young  man's 
father,  which  occurred  on  the  very  day  fixed  for  the 
wedding,  prevented  its  consummation. 

"Old  Ho  Kiang  was  a  very  strict  Confucianist, 
and,  though  born  and  raised  on  the  coast,  his  chil- 
dren have  been  brought  up  to  observe  the  rules  of  the 
Chinese  religion,  and  particularly  to  adhere  to  all  that 
relates  to  the  worship  of  ancestors.  Now  that  he  is 
dead  his  eldest  son.  Ho  Sin.  spends  every  evening 
when  not  at  sea  either  at  the  grave  of  his  dead  parent 
or  before  his  ancestral  tablet,  offering  up  sacrifices  of 
fish,  flesh  ar\4  fowl,  the  spiritual  essence  of  which  is 
supposed  to  be  partaken  of  by  the  second  and  third 
souls  of  Ho  Kiang. 

"The  priest  takes  care  of  the  first  soul,  but  the  two 
souls  that  Ho  Sin.  as  eldest  son,  has  charge  of,  are 
said  to  be  located,  one  In  the  Ancestral  Tablet,  and  the 
other  In  the  grave.  If  Ho  Sin  were  to  cease  to  pay  at- 
tention to  these  souls,  he  would  be  considered  guilty 
of  very  untilial  conduct.  All  this,  of  course,  is  very 
hard  on  the  lovers,  but  the  saddest  feature  of  their 
case  is  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  Chinese  religion  for  a 
man  to  marry  within  a  year  after  the  death  of  a  par- 
ent, and  therefore  they  who 
should  have  been  man  and 
wife  by  this  time  have  been 
obliged  to  yield  up  hope  of 
ever  belonging  to  one  another, 
for  the  girl's  father,  who  is 
an  Americanized  Chinaman, 
with  no  regard  whatever  for 
the  ethics  of  his  forefathers, 
has  declared  that  as  he  has 
prepared  for  a  wedding  this 
year,  a  wedding  there  shall 
be,  and  that  if  Ho  Sin  does 
not  come  forward  to  marry 
his  daughter  within  three 
months,  she  shall  marry  some 
one  else." 

"  Well,"  remarked  the 
tourist,  "there  is  plenty  of 
time  for  the  young  people  to 
fix  matters  up.' 

"There's  the  trouble.  Ho 
Sin  is  determined  to  sacrifice 
his  happiness  for  sake  of  his 
principles." 

"Chinese  principles!" 
"Yes.  Chinese  principles! 
And  in  error  though  he  be, 
one  cannot  help  admiring  him.  Men  of  his  calibre 
are  rare  in  this  nineteenth  century.  Person:il  ease, 
pleasure  and  comfort  are  all  that  the  majority  of  men 
seek.  A  man  who  suffers  for  a  sentiment — a  principle 
— is  unique." 

"But  does  this  man  suffer?  It  may  be  that  he  has 
no  strong  feeling  for  the  girl." 

' '  'Tis  said  that  he  starts  in  his  sleep  at  nights  and 
cries  out  yearninglv.  'O-Yam,  O-Yam  '  just  as  we 
have  heard  him.  Yes;  his  love  is  real  enough.  In- 
deed its  very  Intensity  makes  him  the  more  determined 
to  master  it." 

"Peculiar  fellow!  But  the  little  girl— my  sym- 
pathies are  more  with  her." 

"Yes,  poor  child!  They  have  been  betrothed  for 
years." 

"And  do  you  think  that  the  'principles'  of  this 
young  jackass  are  likely  to  change?" 
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"See,"  interrupted  the  guide,  "she  is  pleading  with 
her  lover  to  save  her  from  the  old  man  her  father  h.is 
chosen  in  Ho  Sin's  place,  but  the  fellow  has  his  feel- 
ings again  under  control  and  withstands  her  tears. 
Ah,  he  leaves  her!  No;  I  am  very  much  afraid  th.it 
unless  one  comes  from  the  dead  to  advise  him,  little 
O-Yam  will  have  to  be  the  wife  to  old  Moy  Dong." 

I  lie  tourist  strolled  out  of  the  place  with  an  idea  in 
his  head  which  owed  its  birth  to  the  guide's  last 
words.  A  happy  bachelor,  he,  with  considerable 
means  and  no  near  relat i ve<. 

Moons  rise  and  wane.    On  an  evening,  cold  and 
disagreeable,  Ho  Sin  prepared  for  sacrifice,  wended  his 
way  to  the  plot  of  ground  sacred  to  San  Francisco's 
Chinese  dead.  Ho 
Kiang  was  the  first 
of  his  clan   to  be 
buried  there,  and  as  J  || 

his    son    knelt  by 
the  lonely  grave,  he 
registered  a  solemn 
vow  that  some  day 
he  would  take  there- 
from   the  bones  of 
h  i  s     parent,  and 
convey    them  to 
where     their  dust 
might  mingle  with 
that  of  kindred.    Then  he  placed  two 
pots,  containing  rice  and  chicken,  one 
at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  foot      j   ! , 
of  the  grave,  and  proceeded  to  light 
sticks  of  incense.     Just  as  he  was 
putting  his  match  to  the  last  one,  he 
felt  a  presence  near,  and  lifting  his  head,  perceived 
three  figures  lined  against  the  all-pervading  gloom. 
Ho  Sin  was  a  brave  man  and  feared  naught  that 
was  mortal,  so  he  called  out  boldly: 

'  'Who  are  you  that  interrupt  sacrifices  to  the  dead?" 
There  followed  a  pause,  during  which  Ho  Sin's  heart 
sank.    There  was  a  weirdness  about  the  still  figures 
that  terrified  him.    He  fell  on  his  knees 
"I  am  the  three  souls  of  Ho  Kiang." 
It  was  the  foremost  figure  that  spoke.    The  second 
figure  repeated  the  words:  the  third  also. 

The  listener  fell  prostrate,  his  face  to  the  ground. 
"Whom  do  you  mourn?" 
The  words  were  reiterated  as  before. 
"My  father,"  gasped  Ho  Sin. 
"Nay,  not  so;  'tis  the  living,  not  the  dead,  that 
you  grieve  for.    Ho  Kiang's  name  is  on  your  lips,  but 
O-Yam's  is  in  your  heart." 

At  this  contradiction  and  accusation  Ho  Sin  rallied 
and  defended  himself,  saying: 

''Alas!  have  I  not  been;  am  I  not  a  dutiful  son?" 
"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "you  have  been  an  exem- 
pl  iry  son— affectionate,  dutiful  and  deferential.  For 
th.it  reason  I  am  here  to  bid  you  wed  O-Yam  before 
three  mnnths  go  by.  Think  not  that  in  the  other 
world  we  have  no  regard  for  the  living  who  honor  the 
dead.  Ah,  no!  The  homage  you  have  paid  me  has 
been  very  sweet,  and  all  your  offerings  at  the  grave 
and  before  my  tablet  I  have  appreciated.  Deem  not 
then  that  I  am  so  insensible  as  to  require  of  you  as 
well  the  sacrifice  of  a  broken  heart,  and  be  happy  in 
the  knowledge  that  your  father  is  satisfied  with  the 
duty  you  have  paid  him,  and  will  bless  your  union 
with  the  girl  you  love." 

"What!"  cried  Ho  Sin.  "Would  you  have  me 
prove  false  to  your  own  teachings?" 

"I  have  given  you  my  last  instructions.  See  that 
you  obey  them." 

Waving  their  arms  from  which  the  long,  loose 
sleeves  of  the  dead  Ho  Kiang*s  best  silk  blouses  flapped 
back,  the  figures  retreated  into  the  gloom. 

Ho  Sin,  who  had  been  too  fearful  in  their  presence 
to  rise,  as  they  vanished  rushed  forward,  shouting: 

"Father,  honored  parent,  come  back  and  tell  me  of 
the  new  birth." 

There  was,  however,  no  response. 
Some  months  later  a  Chinese  wedding  took  place 
in  San  Francisco.    It  was  a  very  big  affair,  honored 
bv  the  presence  of  the  Chinese  Consul  and  some  Amer- 
ican friends.    Among  the  latter  was  the  tourist,  and 
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the  bride,  as  radiant  as  a  butterfly  in  a  robe  of  many 
tints,  shyly  confided  to  him  that  not  long  since  she 
had  been  very  unhappy,  but  the  three  souls  of  Ho 
Kiang,  her  bridegroom's  dead  father,  had  made  all 
things  all  right. 

And  in  a  corner  of  the  festival  hall  three  shrewd, 
Americanized  Chinamen  were  to  be  seen  congratulat- 


ing each  other  on  a  nice  little  sum  of  money  that  re- 
posed in  the  pockets  of  all  three. 

"Big  pay  for  a  little  job,"  exulted  Sam  Ping. 

' '  But  one  needed  to  be  an  actor  to  earn  it,"  rejoined 
Lee  Chu. 

"And,"  added  a  third,  "it  was  rather  a  risky  thing 
to  crawl  into  a  friend's  house  and  steal  his  dead  father's 
clothing." 

The  tourist  passing  their  way  inquired  politely  as 
to  the  health  of  the  three  souls  of  Ho  Kiang. 


SCARING  SQUIRRELS  TO  DEATH. 


The  inventing  of  airships  and  annihilation  of  squir- 
rels are  the  combined  fads  ot  T.  E.  Jones  of  Fresno. 
His  plan  for  death  and  disaster  to  squirrels  was  out- 
lined in  THE  TRAVELER'S  "This,  That  and  the 
Other  "  department  recently.  Mr.  Jones  placed  over 
the  holes  a  piece  of  transparent  paper,  on  which  was 
painted  a  hideous  dragon.  From  the  Fresno  Republi- 
can is  taken  the  following  report. 

"TO  THE  HONORABLE  BOARD  OF  SUPERVIS- 
ORS, Fresno  County,  Cal.: 

"in  pursuance  of  your  request  to  make  a  test  of  my 
squirrel  exterminator  on  the  ranch  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Bur- 
leigh, I  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report:  I 
made  the  test  upon  a  forty-acre  tract  of  uncultivated 
land,  being  a  high  ridge,  surrounded  by  low  irrigated 
land.  The  irrigation  had  driven  the  squirrels  from 
the  low  land  to  the  tract,  and  it  was  completely  honey- 
combed with  holes,  and  there  were  thousands  of  squir- 
rels there.  I  shut  them  all  in.  After  keeping  them 
in  eight  days  1  opened  one  colony,  and  watched  it, 
and  not  one  came  out.  1  left  the  rest  in  fortv  days, 
then  removed  them  and  placed  paper  in  their  stead. 
I  went  over  the  ground  two  weeks  later  and  found  the 
old  holes  as  I  had  left  them,  with  the  exception  that 
they  were  covered  with  cobwebs,  showing  that  there 
have  been  no  squirrels  escaped.  I  found  some  that 
had  come  in  from  neighboring  places  and  dug  new 
holes,  which  proves  the  necessity  of  having  ail  use 
them  at  the  same  time,  as  near  as  possible. 

"I  have  gone  over  the  ground  again  and  shut  in  all 
the  new  comers,  and  if  this  is  repeated  once  a  week  it 
will  soon  destroy  all  the  squirrels  in  the  neighborhood." 


TROUBLES  OF  A  HOTEL  CLERK. 

"What  I  want,"  said  the  fat  lady  from  up  Sound 
to  the  night  clerk,  as  the  bell  boy  carried  in  her  lug- 
gage, "is  a  room  about  60,  or,  I  don't  mind  goin'  as 
high  as  75  cents  a  day,  with  meals,  an'  a  tire  escape, 
an'  a  bath,  an'  not  too  dark,  an'  be  sure  and  don't 
have  it  drafty,  an' — that's  all  1  can  think  of  now, 
an'  I'll  be  back  pretty  soon,  so  to  be  sure  an'  have  a 
good  one  picked  out,"  and  out  she  flounced  before  the 
clerk  could  say  a  word. 

"That's  a  fair  sample  of  our  transient  trade,"  he 
remarked.  "That  woman  has  never  traveled  any, 
though  she's  trying  heroically  to  conceal  the  fact.  We 
run  across  her  like  every  day. 

"I  tell  you  just  what  it  is,"  he  continued,  "it 
may  seem  hard  to  believe,  but  most  of  the  hotel  in- 
congruities chronicled  in  the  funny  papers,  and  re- 
garded by  most  people  as  merely  laughable  absurdities, 
are  actually  happening  right  along  in  hotel  life.  In 
this  line  the  blow-out-the-gas  people  probably  lead. 
In  a  swell  hotel  which  caters  to  first-class  custom  only 
this  class  is  comparatively  rare,  but  take  a  medium- 
priced  hotel,  with  a  transient  trade,  and  they  are  much 
more  frequently  met  with.  We  have  signs  up  read- 
ing, 'Don't  blow  out  the  gas,'  and  'Gas  burned  after 
10  o'clock  P.  M.  charged  extra.'  Plain  as  this  seems 
to  be,  it  is  often  misinterpreted,  and  many  a  country 
gentleman  is  made  wrathy  over  the  imposition  of  be- 
ing compelled  to  burn  his  gas  all  night  and  pay  for  it 
in  the  bargain. 

"Many  seem  to  think  that  as  long  as  they  keep 
within  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  do  not  actually  'blow 
out  the  gas,'  any  other  method  of  disposing  of  the 
question  is  all  right.  It  was  probably  this  idea  that 
led  an  agricultural  gentleman  from  Leavenworth  to 
saturate  a  sheet  with  water  and  wrap  it  around  the 
jet,  smothering  the  flame.  He  then  retired,  but  came 
pattering  downstairs  in  his  stocking  feet  about  fifteen 
minutes  later  and  asked  if  he  couldn't  have  a  room  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house,  a  little  farther  from  the 
dog  pound. 


learned  from  a  friend  with  him,  and  who  could  talk 
English,  that  he  was  a  peasant  and  very  illiterate. 
He  could  scarcely  write  at  all,  and  that,  added  to  the 
natural  disadvantages  of  his  name,  made  registering 
doubly  difficult.  His  friend  pronounced  it  for  me 
one  day  when  business  was  slack.  It  was  about 
seven  feet  long,  and  sounded  like  a  free  silver  speech 
in  dialect. 

"He  came  in  one  day  and  I  gave  him  the  pen  and 
showed  him  where  to  write.  I  was  called  away  just 
then  to  eject  a  man  who  was  washing  his  hands  in 
the  gold-fish  tank  in  the  ladies'  parlor.  When  I  came 
back  he  was  still  writing,  while  behind  him  stood  a 
long  line  of  impatient  tourists." 

Just  then  the  bus  arrived  and  the  clerk's  remin- 
iscences were  cut  short. 

"Of  all  the  hotel  'terrors,'  the  lady  who  asks  ques- 
tions takes  the  cake.  There's  one  staying  here  now 
that — Heavens!    Here  she  comes !  Tell  her  I'm  dead." 

But  the  lady  had  caught  sight  of  him  and  came 
forward,  like  a  hired  man  at  a  revival. 

"Why,  how-de-do,  Mr.  Clerk,"  she  smiled,  "is 
there  any  mail  for  me?" 

"No,  madam,"  replied  the  clerk,  "there  has  been 
no  mail  in  since  you  last  asked  me." 

"When  does  the  next  boat  go  for  Alaska?" 

"You  might  be  in  time  to  catch  the  'Rosalie.'  She 
doesn't  sail  till  nine,  you  know." 

"Oh,  I'm  not  going,  I  just  thought  I'd  inquire.  Is 
my  lady  friend,  Miss  B — ,  in  her  room?" 

"No." 

"How  do  you  know?" 
' '  1  saw  her  go  out." 
"When  will  she  be  back?" 
"I  don't  know." 
"Which  way  did  she  go?" 
"I  didn't  notice." 
"Perhaps  she's  back  now." 
"No,  she  isn't." 
"How  do  you  know?" 
"She  left  her  key  here." 
"Perhaps  she  has  another." 


OP   rHE  BEA80N  AT  STANFORD 


"We  have  some  funny  things  in  the  way  of  signa- 
tures," he  continued,  as  he  turned  the  register  around. 
"See  this  one  that  looks  like  a  map  of  Skagit  County. 
'I  hat's  the  name  of  some  Russian  gentleman  who 
passed  through  here  on  his  way  to  Alaska.  I  won't 
try  to  spell  out  the  letters,  let  alone  pronounce  it.  I 


"No,  she  hasn't." 

The  clerk  answered  ninety-eight  questions  out  of  a 
possible  100  and  then  the  lady  went  away. 

"She  comes  in  every  day,"  groaned  the  clerk,  "and 
questions  me  on  every  subject  from  'the  art  of  making 
mush  without  a  master,'  up." 
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EXTRA  SESSION. 

Now  and  again  feelers  have  been  published  sounding 
the  opinion  of  the  people  as  to  how  they  would  view  or 
submit  to  the  call  of  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature. 

Think  of  it,  you  taxpayers  of  California — tremble 
with  fear  at  the  result.  Your  experience  with  Legisla- 
tures, regular  or  extra,  has  been  too  bitter  for  you  to 
look  on  with  complacency  at  any  attempt  to  convene  a 
body  of  men,  whose  sole  and  only  care  will  be  (as  it 
has  been)  to  dive  as  deep  into  the  public  treasury  as 
the  funds  will  allow. 

What  is  the  motive  for  this  extra  session  of  the 
Legislature— to  give  place  to  a  politician  in  the  United 
States  Senate— only  that  and  nothing  more — and  while 
these  politicians  are  fixing  up  their  little  game,  all  and 
each  of  them  will  have  their  hands  in  the  State  treasure 
box. 

The  meeting  of  this  body  once  in  two  years  is  enough 
to  nauseate  and  produce  a  retching  of  the  public  stom- 
ach, that  defies  the  most  powerful  sedative  to  sooth. 
If  so,  what  can  be  the  effect  of  an  extra  session — look 
back  a  few  years,  ye  taxpayers.  You  will  remember 
that  one  Stoneman  tried  his  hand  with  extras,  at  your 
expense.  Thev  were  a  patriotic  set— very  generous, 
very,  very  liberal— with  the  money  of  the  people.  We 
have  a  similar  set  now — thev  are  patriotic,  also.  We 
know  it  because  we  tried  them  last  winter,  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  but  all  would  willingly  respond 
to  a  call  Irom  the  Executive.  And  when  they  were 
through  their  little  circus  at  the  Capitol,  the  masses 
would  feel  the  heavy  weight  by  increased  taxation,  and 
another  Governor  would  sneak  into  obscurity. 

Fortunitely  for  the  people  the  coming  year  is  a 
presidential  year,  and  that  fact  may  deter  the  Gover- 
nor from  perpetrating  such  an  outrage.  The  taxpayers 
are  content  with  the  one  Senator  in  Washington- 
The  party  in  power  failed  to  elect  last  winter,  and  if 
they  are  wise  they  will  not  change  the  situation.  The 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Budd  administration  caused 
an  overthrow,  and  the  people  elected  Republicans  be- 
cause they  expected  lower  taxes  and  more  economy 
in  the  State  government. 

We  say  to  you,  Governor  Gage,  that  the  people  are 
again  dissatisfied.  Your  Legislature  has  not  improved 
over  the  one  before  it,  and,  like  all  their  predecessors, 
they  have  betrayed  the  people.  Their  scramble  for  the 
twenty-dollar  gold  pieces  was  as  ravenous  (If  not 
more  so)  as  any  of  those  who  have  gone  before. 
And  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  hundreds  of  use- 
less offices  have  not  decreased  since  these  pure  Repub- 
licans obtained  power. 

The  people  did  not  like  the  last  Democratic  State 
government,  and  they  dislike  the  present  Republican 
government  even  more  so. 


MORE  OUARANTINE. 

The  wisdom  of  the  medical  profession  is  growing 
apace,  and  if  the  same  progress  continues  for  another 
generation  or  two  it  will  become  a  question,  "Who 
will  be  allowed  to  live,  or  if  allowed  to  live,  who  will 
be  exempt  from  quarantine?" 

We  are  so  often  told  of  the  wonderful  advance  in 
medical  science — of  hygienic  rules;  improvements  in 
sanitation;  disinfection,  microbe-killers,  germ-destroy- 
ers, and  other  discoveries  for  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  the  people,  that  one  might  be  excused  if 
he  expected  all  communities  to  be  free  from  disease, 


and  the  period  of  longevity 
broadened  out  beyond  the  cen- 
tury mark. 

It  is  stated  that  the  skill  of 
these  healers  of  the  sick  is 
beyond  question,  and  some  of 
kthem  are  so  egotistical  as  to  be- 
'  lieve  it.  Yearly,  battalions  of 
M.  D.'s  are  launched  out  on  the 
sea  of  medical  practice,  tilled 
with  new  ideas  of  the  proper 
and  only  way  to  heal  the  sick; 
they  talk  learnedly  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  are  always  pointing 
to  what  might  happen.  They  will  discourse  of  con- 
tagion, of  epidemic,  until  the  timid  are  frightened  into 
the  belief  that  a  fatality  hangs  over  the  land;  and  so 
it  goes  from  year  to  year.  This  continued  harping  on 
the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the  supposed  danger 
of  infectious  disease  partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature 
of  the  fable  where  the  boy  was  continually  crying 
"wolf." 

The  profession  of  medicine  is  one  of  honor  and  re- 
spectability, and  would  continue  to  command  the  def- 
erence usually  accorded  intelligent  occupations  were  it 
not  for  this  persistent  attempt  to  intrude  new  theories 
that  do  not  stand  the  test  ot  practical  application. 

There  is  much  speculation  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, and  opinions  on  disease  are  often  as  divergent  as 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  with  the  patient  taking  the  chances. 

Statistics  do  not  point  to  any  very  great  diminution 
of  mortality  or  any  large  per  cent  of  prolonged  life. 
We  find  that  people  die  in  as  great  numbers  as  in 
the  past,  and  that  the  so-called  new  discoveries  do  not 
save  them,  and  now  comes  the  State  Bo.ird  of  Health 
with  a  proposition  to  build  a  medical  rampart  around 
this  State,  beyond  which  the  dreaded  tubercle  cannot 
penetrate.    In  other  words,  it  is  proposed  to  quaran- 


DAV  DREAMS. 


tine  against  consumption — a  disease  as  old  as  the  ex- 
istence of  man — and  the  many  millions  who  have  lived 
to  a  good  old  age,  are  now  met  with  the  startling 
statement  that  tuberculosis  is  contagious,  and  should 
be  suppressed.  Each  individual  with  a  cough  will  be 
a  subject  of  suspicion  and  possible  detention;  then  will 
medical  opinions  fly;  then  will  the  profession  cry  wolf, 
put  up  the  bars  and  isolate  the  contagion.  Send  out 
to  the  border  an  army  of  experts  armed  with  stetho- 
scopes and  authority  from  the  State  Board  of  Health; 
stop  every  pale-faced  individual;  examine  his  lungs; 
listen  to  his  breathing  and  forbid  his  crossing  into  the 
land  of  health  and  longevity,  but  if  there  should  be 
a  difference  of  opinion  among  these  experts— and  we 
know  that  medical  men  do  differ— then  what?  Tremble 
ye  people  of  California,  you  would  be  exposed  to  infec- 
tion from  a  disease  that  has  prevailed  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  in  all  lands  for  many  centuries  without  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  fear  of  contagion  until— Presto— 


the  California  State  Board  of  Health  has  made  the 
discovery:  Consumption,  tuberculosis,  is  of  a  pestilen- 
tial character,  and  therefore  should  be  quarantined. 
Pause  a  little,  gentlemen,  don't  go  too  far;  you  may 
get  into  deep  water;  the  masses  may  take  issue  with 
you.  If  they  should,  you  will  find  them  refractory 
patients.  Be  a  little  practical,  and  display  your  wis- 
dom in  some  other  channel;  don't  talk  quarantine  so 
much;  the  word  has  a  bad  odor.  There  has  been  so 
much  of  it  without  reason  that  the  people  have  become 
weary.  Therefore,  let  consumption  keep  on  the  same 
road  it  has  been;  try  to  discover  a  cure  or  palliative, 
and  make  the  lot  of  those  afflicted  less  burdensome. 


CHRISTIAN  AGAINST  JEW. 

Beautiful  France!  Land  of  refined  tastes  and  man- 
ners; land  of  culture,  science  and  fine  arts;  land  of  prog- 
ress and  knowledge;  of  industry,  frugality  and  pru- 
dence, coupled  with  a  cheerfulness  of  its  mirth-loving 
people,  has,  for  a  second  time,  startled  the  nations  of 
the  earth  with  the  verdict  that  the  Christian  refuses 
to  do  justice  to  the  Jew,  not  because  he  was  guilty, 
but  because  he  was  a  Jew. 

To  those  who  followed  the  proceedings  in  the  last 
trial  of  Captain  Dreyfus,  it  was  clear  from  the  begin- 
ning that  the  prisoner  was  doomed;  it  was  clear  that 
his  case  was  prejudged;  and  the  continued  unfair  rul- 
ings of  the  presiding  officer  against  the  prisoner  was 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  sycophantic  privileges  al- 
lowed those  who  testified  against  him. 

The  shameful  tirades  poured  out  in  passionate 
speeches  by  the  gold-lace  enemies  of  this  helpless  mor- 
tal, who,  by  compulsion,  sat  silently  listening  to  the 
charges  of  treason  hurled  against  him,  when  there  was 
no  proof.  Men  who  had  held  high  office,  bedecked 
with  the  insignia  of  rank,  which  carried  a  servile 
obedience  on  the  part  of  the  court,  were  permitted  to 
harangue  and  declaim  in  the  most  impassioned  man- 
ner, with  gestures  apeing  the  mountebank,  voices  reach- 
ing the  highest  kev,  and  with  an  effort  to  appear  sol- 
emn, raise  their  eyes  aloft,  placing  iheir  hands  upon 
their  breast,  declare  it  was  thtir  opinion,  their  belief, 
in  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner. 

Did  they  produce  the  proof?  Was  there  a  connect- 
ing link  to  associate  Dreyfus  with  the  crime  of  trea- 
son ?  No.  The  evidence  of  rank  perjury  against  this 
man  was  abundant. 

Forgery  of  documents  was  clearly  shown.  Intrigue 
and  plots  most  flagrant  were  planned  for  his  destruc- 
tion, and  to  cover  up  the  neglect  or  shortcomings  of 
the  higher  officials  it  would  be  popular  with  the  army 
to  make  a  scapegoat  of  the  Jew. 

A  prejudice  had  existed  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
his  official  associates,  and  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
find  an  Esterhazy,  a  Henry  or  a  Du  Clam,  who  could 
spread  the  leaven  of  dislike  until  it  bore  fruit  within 
the  sacred  precinct  of  headquarters. 

The  charges  and  testimony  of  the  first  trial;  the 
judgment,  with  the  cruel  and  inhuman  punishment; 
the  review  of  the  higher  court;  the  return  voyage, 
with  the  cold-bloodsd  treatment,  and  the  grand  and 
shameful  ending,  has  aroused  the  justice-loving  people 
of  the  globe  to  the  extent  of  bringing  out  such  a  pro- 
test as  was  never  before  heard.  Persecution  because 
of  religion  is  not  popular  in  these  days,  even  though 
the  cloak  of  a  treasonable  charge  miy  cover  it,  the 
world  has  had  enough  in  that  direction.  Dreyfus  is 
n  Frenchman,  but  he  was  of  the  Hebrew  faith,  hence 
his  persecution,  and  hence  the  abhorrence  of  the  mil- 
lions who  value  religious  liberty,  and  who  have 
expressed  their  unqualified  condemnation  of  this  scan- 
dalous proceeding  in  thissupposed  era  of  enlightenment. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  outer  world  has  no  right 
to  comment  on  the  decision  of  a  French  court.  If  the 
people  of  France  are  satisfied,  foreign  criticism  is  in  ] 
bad  taste  and  is  impertinent;  that  it  is  the  privilege 
of  every  country  to  rmnage  its  own  affairs  without 
dictation,  and  to  administer  its  own  laws  as  mavseem 
best  to  themselves— all  of  which  is  conceded.  But  in 
this  age  of  free  liberal  thought  and  expression,  the 
human  mind  will  not  remain  pissive  and  silent  while 
a  revival  of  the  methods  of  the  dark  ages  is  attempted. 
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OUR  THEATERS. 


ELDOM  during  the  year  in  San  Francisco 
does  it  happen  that  we  have  but  one  play 
on  the  local  boards.  This  was  the  case 
last  month  when  the  California  closed 
for  repairs,  and  the  Columbia  under- 
went a  house-cleaning,  thus  leaving  the 
Alcazar  to  satisfy  the  public  demand  for 
amusement  in  the  dramatic  line.  The 
result  was  such  a  rush  of  business  into 
O'Farrell  street  that  that  thoroughfare  was  blocked 
nightly  by  a  crowd  which  no  theater  in  town  could 
accommodate,  while  the  string  of  box-office  applicants 
for  tickets  reached  around  into  Powell  street,  a  serpen- 
tine thread  of  humanity.  Across  the  street  at  the  Or- 
pheum,  the  seats  filled  and  the  aisles  overflowed,  while 
those  who  cared  neither  for  vaudeville  nor  drama,  di- 
vided their  patronage  between  the  Grand  Opera  House 
and  the  Tivoli. 

The  Presidio  has  furnished  a  big  percentage  of  the 
lively  business  done  by  the  theaters  throughout  the 
past  few  months.  The  town  swarms  with  soldiers, 
and  every  playhouse  has  its  audience  besprinkled  with 
the  blue  and  the  brown  of  army  uniforms.  The  sol- 
diers who  are  to  sail  as  regulars  mean  to  get  what  fun 
they  can  out  of  life  before  going  into  service  across  the 
seas,  and  the  returning  volunteers  are  taking  up  the 
pleasures  of  existence  where  they  left  off  a  year  or 
more  ago. 

At  the  Alcazar  the  new  leading  man,  Eugene  Or- 
monde, is  already  popular.  He  is  an  actor  of  consid- 
erable personal  magnetism  and  talent,  and  the  possessor 
of  a  well-built  figure.  Now,  if  there  be  one  thing  more 
than  another  that  women  admire  on  the  stage  and  off, 
it  is  a  tall,  finely-proportioned,  manly  form.  He  who, 
in  public  or  private  life,  lacks  physical  development 
should  take  to  dumb  bells  and  olive  oil,  and  everything 
else  under  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  that  will  fill  out  his 
anatomy,  conceal  his  bones,  and  bring  his  muscles  into 
evidence.  Gentlemen  with  attenuated  extremities  and 
insufficient  girth  take  notice  and  go  into  training  with- 
out delay,  else  are  your  chances  for  being  adored  by 
the  women   you  meet   likely  to  be  as  slim  as  you 
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In  "  Hole!  Topsy  Turvey  "  at  the  Columbia. 

yourselves  are.  The  affections  of  the  fair  are  not  to 
be  won  by  walkingtooth-picks  or  outcropping  shoulder- 
blades. 

Miss  Henry  is  successful  in  her  girly-girly  roles. 
The  work  of  an  ingenue  is  not  by  any  means  so  easy 
as  it  looks  to  the  superficial  observer.  For  an  ingenue 
must  be  sweetly  innocent,  childishly  petulant,  gush- 
ingly demonstrative  and  interestingly  unreasonable,  all 
at  once  or  in  successive  scenes  as  the  play  requires, 
for  three  hours  or  so  at  a  stretch.  She  must  keep  this 
sort  of  attractiveness  at  the  ginger  degree  of  spiciness 
throughout  the  season,  putting  on  and  taking  off  new 


roles  without  lapsing  into  sameness,  for  sameness  is 
deadly  fatal.  She  must  not  let  her  gurgling  little 
laughs  and  her  engaging  little  sobs  fall  upon  the  pub- 
lic ear.  In  short  she  must  be  even  as  freshly  sweet 
as  April,  with  its  summer  smiles  and  winter  tears. 
Though  she  feel  a  hundred  years  old  from  weariness 
she  must  disport  herself  like  a  spring  lamb  in  a  green 
•meadow.    Verily,  I  do  not  want  a  soubrette's  job. 

"The  Idler,"  now  on  the  Alcazar  boards,  gives 
place  the  week  of  October  2d  to  "Innocent  as  a  Little 
Lamb,"  and  during  the  week 
of  the  9th  instant  "Jim, 
the  Penman"  will  be  played, 
followed  on  the  16th  by 
"The  Masked  Ball." 

Comic  opera  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House  has  been  ad- 
mirably staged  and  sung  the 
past  month.  My  attention 
was  attracted  in  "Fatinitza" 
to  a  new-comer  in  the  cast, 
Miss  Mindel  Dreyfus,  who 
made  a  pretty  picture  in  cadet 
costume,  gave  fleeting  evi- 
dence later  of  her  dancing 
ability,  as  Topsy,  and  still 
later  on  the  program  made 
one  of  the  quartet,  in  filmy 
Oriental  garment,  of  wives 
in  Izzet  Pasha's  harem. 
Miss  Dreyfus  was  so  much 
at  her  ease,  and  did  so  well 
with  the  little  she  had  to 
do,  that  I  supposed  her  to 
be  a  singer  in  opera  for  at 
least  a  season.  The  fact  is 
that  this  talented  young 
woman  has  had  but  a 
month's  experience  before 
the  footlights.  My  prophecy 
is  that  she  will  be  assigned 
to  important  roles  in  a  very 
little  while,  for  she  has  un- 
usual grace,  quick  intelli- 
gence, a  most  pleasingly, 
petite  figure,  and  an  expres- 
sive face,  and,  what  is  still 
more  to  her  advantage,  a 
sympathy  and  sweetness, 
soubrette  role  that  has  dancing  opportunities.  The  re- 
sult will  be  a  big  hit  for  this  little  girl,  or  I  am  im- 
mensely mistaken  in  my  estimate  of  her. 

The  performances  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  are  so 
uniformly  good  that  one  can  buy  one's  ticket  without 
consulting  the  bill,  so  sure  is  it  to  be  acceptable. 

Modjeska  has  a  new  play  in  "Marie  Antoinette," 
written  for  her  by  Clinton  Stuart,  and  this  great  art- 
ist is  at  the  Columbia  Theater  in  a  repertoire  which 
includes,  during  the  week  of  October  2d,  "Macbeth," 
"Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  and  "Marie  Stuart." 
During  Modjeska's  engagement  the  Columbia  curtain 
will  rise  promptly  at  the  hour  of  eight.  It  is  regret- 
table that  another  week,  with  a  repetition  of  "Marie 
Antoinette  "  and  other  plays  cannot  be  given  to  the 
public.  Modjeska  loses  nothing  of  her  hold  upon  her 
audiences.    She  is  always  the  great  artiste. 

The  week  of  October  9th  brings  a  Herald  Square 
Theater  production  to  the  Columbia,  "Hotel  Topsy 
Turvey,"  which  had  a  run  of  102  nights  there.  It 
will  be  played  here  a  fortnight.  Paris  liked  it  so  well 
that  it  ran  for  two  years  at  the  Folies  Dramatiques. 
It  is  a  musical  comedy,  with  Eddie  Foy  at  the  head 
of  the  cast,  and  is  full  of  fun  and  catchy  music. 

Verdi's  great  opera,  "Othello,"  had  a  highly  suc- 
cessful run  at  the  Tivoli,  crowding  the  house  for  two 
weeks,  and  continuing  into  the  third.  "Africaine" 
is  in  preparation,  with  leading  roles  to  be  placed  by 
Miss  Lichter,  Avedano  and  Salassa. 

The  Orpheum  continues  to  be  a  mint  for  its  man- 
agement. The  turns  are  all  up  to  the  average  stand- 
ard of  excellence.  There  are  thousands  of  people  in 
San  Francisco  who  would  rather  miss  a  dinner  a  week 
than  the  regular  Orpheum  performance.  The  Orpheum 
habitues  are  in  evidence  the  year  round. 


MINDEL  DREYFUS.  ™te 
A  Talented  Sau  Franciscan,  in  Soubrette  Roles 
at  the  Grand  Opera  House. 


soprano  voice  of  much 
She  should  be  given  a 


Upon  re-opening  its  doors,  closed  for  extensive  re- 
pairs during  the  absence  of  Manager  Friedlander  in  the 
East,  the  California  Theater  will  keep  open  house  for 
the  next  twelve  months,  being  fully  booked  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Apropos  of  the  art  of  wooing  in  literature,  a  writer 
in  a  recent  magazine  says  some  things  that  should  in- 
terest stage  people.  He  claims,  as  a  result  of  literary 
investigation,  that  women  invented  the  art  of  kissing 
— according  to  an  ancient  legend  which  he  has  un- 
earthed. Then  he  goes  on 
to  prove  that  this  must  be 
so,  because  feminine  novel- 
ists devote  so  much  more 
time  and  space  to  ardent  love- 
making  than  men  do. 
I. Men  to  this  astute  reasoner: 
"Recall  for  a  moment  the 
loving  glances,  the  hand 
pressures,  the  kisses,  which 
enliven  the  pages  of  Miss 
Mulock,  and  call  to  mind 
Stevenson's  complaint  con- 
cerning his  inability  to  man- 
age the  swish  of  the  petti- 
coats. Think  how  few  are 
the  kisses  of  Kipling,  how 
innumerable  those  of  Mrs. 
Burnett  or  the  tearful  Miss 
Warner. 

"Of  late,  if  again  we 
base  our  conclusions  on  the 
novels,  love-making  has 
t.iken  on  a  new  and  cheerless 
phase.  Each  lover,  emulat- 
ing the  early  example  of 
Narcissus,  falls  in  love  with 
his  or  her  own  image,  ex- 
pects the  other  to  do  like- 
wise, and  sets  about  wooing 
with  that  end  in  view. 
Imagine,  if  one  can,  a  more 
dismal  vision  than  a  proces- 
sion of  modern  lovers.  Con- 
trast with  the  princes  of  the 
plumes  and  loving  hearts  the 
Reverend  John  Storm,  the 
religious  Mr.  Helbeck,  the  incomprehensible  Mr.  Ware. 
Fancy  any  princess  having  the  inclination,  much  less 
the  time,  to  listen  to  the  interminable  discussions  of 
any  one  of  them! 

"Justice,  however,  recalls  to  our  memory  'The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda,'  and  we  acknowledge  the  presence 
of  a  very  prince  of  lovers,  worthy  a  fairy  tale  itself." 
Anthony  Hope,  at  least,  is  vindicated. 

The  Bohemian. 

WORSE  THAN  A  BULL  IN  A  CHINA  SHOP. 

Prosecuting  Attorney  Charles  Light  is  in  a  peck  of 
trouble.  Charles  owns,  or  thinks  he  owns,  a  well- 
known  spaniel  named  Dandy,  a  very  excitable,  high- 
strung  canine  who,  at  the  cry  of  "fire"  or  "  cats," 
will  dash  madly  in  every  direction,  upsetting  every- 
thing in  his  way.  Yesterday  Charles,  accompanied 
by  Dandy,  visited  the  well-known  firm  of  Lauxen  & 
Catts  to  purchase  a  few  Persian  rugs  for  his  suite  of 
offices.  Dick  Lauxen  was  busily  engaged  writing  in 
the  office  as  they  entered,  and,  turning  to  Mr.  Light, 
said: 

"  Excuse  me,  I  am  very  busy;  1  will  call  my  partner," 
and,  looking  to  the  further  end  of  the  store,  he  shouted 
"Catts!" 

In  an  instant  chairs,  settees,  divans  and  Dandy 
were  sadly  mixed  up.  The  excited  dog  raced  all 
over  the  -tore  searching  for  the  feline,  knocking  every- 
thing he  came  in  contact  with  right  and  left. 
Lauxen,  Light,  and  George  Catts,  with  the  entire 
force  of  employees,  followed  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
head  him  oft,  but  Dandy  made  two  or  three  rounds 
of  the  store  and  wound  up  in  some  lace  curtains  in  the 
front  window.  An  inventory  is  being  taken  by  the 
firm,  and  Light  has  decided  that  he  does  not  need 
the  rugs,  and  says  he  doesn't  own  the  dog  anyway. 
— R.  De  Treville,  in  the  Stockton  Mail, 
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A  BIT  OF  TEXAN  SPORT. 

BOURDON  WILSON. 

T  WAS  a  hot,  sultry 
day,  and  our  train 
was  jogging  along  at 
about  twenty  miles 
an  hour.  The  pas- 
sengers of  the  Pull- 
man car,  all  of  whom 
were  men,  were 
lounging  about  with  hats  and  coats  off,  trying  to  keep 
cool.  The  four  cattle-men  in  the  drawing-room,  how- 
ever, were  too  deeply  engaged  to  notice  minor  discom- 
forts, and  the  soft  coal  cinders  from  the  engine  that 
floated  in  at  the  windows  mingled  with  the  trickling 
perspiration  on  their  faces  and  necks,  forming  rivulets 
of  ink. 

"This  is  a  beastly  country,  don'tcher  know,"  re- 
marked a  tlorid-faced,  well-dressed  man,  who  came 
stumbling  down  the  aisle  and  seated  himself  beside 
me.  "And  what  an  incomprehensible  language  is 
spoken  !  "  he  exclaimed,  as  "Three  typewriters  on  er 
pair  er  bullets,"  followed  by  "Oh,  thunder!  That 
does  me,"  floated  out  of  the  drawing-room. 

"It's  a  very  good  country  when  you  once  get  used 
to  it,"  I  replied  shortly.    "From  the  East  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Yes,  from  England,"  he  said,  and  he  handed  me 
an  immaculate  card  on  which  was  engraved: 
The  Honorable  Cecil  'Brentwood, 
Amen  Corner, 

London,  E-  C- 

"I  am  making  a  tour  of  the  blawsted  country,"  he 
went  on,  "studying  its  people  and  customs,  prepara- 
tory to  writing  a  book  on  the  United  States,  don'tcher 
know." 

"lndeed,"l  replied;  "and  have  you  been  favorably 
impressed  so  far  ?  " 

"I  cawn't  say  that  I  have,"  he  rejoined,  and  he 
gazed  at  me  questioningly  as  "I'll  jest  tap  yer,  Bill," 
and  then  in  another  voice,  "I'll  have  ter  look  at  yer, 
Jake;  whut  yer  got  ?  "  came  from  the  drawing-room. 
"  For  the  life  of  me  I  cawn't  catch  the  meaning  of  a 
word  they  say  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"Oh,  they  are  amusing  themselves  with  an  inno- 
cent American  game,"  I  said,  laughingly,  "and  what 
you  hear  is  the  technical  language  of  the  game." 

"Is  that  it?  "  he  rejoined:  and  drawing  a  notebook 
from  his  pocket  he  hurriedly  entered  a  few  notes  on 
the  great  American  game.  "You  Western  Americans 
appear  to  be  fond  of  games,"  he  resumed. 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  replied,  "  but  we  are  equally  as  fond 
of  outdoor  sports." 
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"And  is  there  much  game  in  the  country  here- 
abouts ?  "  he  asked  with  interest. 

"Yes,  game  of  all  kinds;  large  and  small,  and  fur 
and  feather,"  I  answered. 

"Do  ye  really  mean  it!  "  he  exclaimed.  "Then 
it  is  fortunate  that  I  brought  me  gun  along;  it  was 
made  at  home,  ye  know,  and  it  is  far  superior  to  any- 
thing you  Americans  have.  But  would  ye  like  to 
see  it  ? " 

"Yes,"  I  replied;  "I  have  never  seen  an  English- 
made  gun.    But  where  is  it  ?  " 


"Oh,  it's  in  me  box  in  the  luggage-car,"  he  re- 
joined, "but  1  presume  I  would  be  permitted  tc  take 
it  out?" 

I  had  my  doubts  about  it,  but  an  idea  had  occurred 
to  me,  and  1  wanted  the  Englishman  out  of  the  car 
for  a  few  minutes,  so  I  hastened  to  inform  him  that  it 
he  would  go  to  the  baggage-car  and  show  the  baggage- 
man the  check  to  his  trunk,  he  would  meet  with  no 
difficulty.  He  had  no  sooner  disappeared  in  the  front 
end  of  the  Pullman,  than  I  made  my  way  to  the 
drawing-room. 

"Where  do  you  fellows  get  off?"  1  asked  the 
cattle-men,  all  of  whom  were  strangers  to  me. 

"El  Paso.  I'll  go  yer  ten  better,  Jake,"  one  of 
them  replied,  and  he  added  a  bank  note  to  the  pile  of 
money  lying  in  the  center  of  the  table  upon  which 
they  were  playing. 

"Would  you  like  to  get  in  on  a  game  to  have  some 
fun  with  a  tenderfoot  Englishman?"  I  asked. 

"Would  er  duck  swim?  Wal,  I  reckon,  and  yer 
kin  count  us  in  every  deal,"  the  one  who  had  been 
addressed  as  Jake  replied.  "Bill,  why  don't  yer  pass 
the  bottle  ?  "  he  asked. 

Bill  apologized  for  his  lack  of  politeness,  and  the 
bottle  was  handed  to  me.  It  contained  whisky  that 
was  not  good,  but  it  was  my  object  to  make  friends 
of  the  cowboys,  so  1  swallowed  some  of  the  liquor. 
1  then  threw  the  Englishman's  card  on  the  table,  re- 
marking that  it  bore  the  name  of  the  intended  victim. 

"Holy  hash!  "exclaimed  the  one  who  picked  it  up. 
"How's  this,  fellers ?  'The  Honorable  Cecil  Brent- 
wood, Amen  Corner,  London,  E.  C  " 

The  otheis  fairly  howled,  and  each  In  turn  reached 
eagerly  for  the  card. 

"  '  The  Honorable,'  "  one  of  them  quoted  derisively. 
"An' he's  from  the  Amen  Corner.    Well,  I'll  be  d— d." 

"We're  with  yer,  pardner,"  Bill  cried.  "Jest  let 
us  know  when  it's  our  play,  an'  we'll  foller  suit  ev'ry 
time.  It's  yiire  deal,  Jake,"  and  their  game  was 
resumed. 

1  returned  to  my  seat,  and  I  had  not  been  there  long 
when  the  Englishman  came  b.ick;  he  was  empty- 
handed,  very  red  of  face,  and  highlv  indignant. 

"The  blawsted  luggage-man  would  not  allow  me  to 
open  me  box,"  he  cried  angrily. 

"But  did  you  show  him  your  check?"  I  asked. 

"Me  brawss  ?  "  the  Englishman  replied.  "Yes, 
but—  " 

The  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomotive  announcing 
our  near  approach  to  a  station  drowned  his  voice,  and 
as  we  were  then  informed  by  the  porter  that  this  was 
our  dinner  station,  our  conversation  being  thus  inter- 
rupted, I  never  learned  just  why  he  could  not  get  his  gun. 

I  accompanied  Brentwood  to  the  dining-room,  and 
by  a  wink  and  nod,  I  pointed  him  out  to  the  cowboys. 
They  eyed  him  curiously,  but  ate  their  dinner  in  silence. 
When  we  arose  from  the  table  I  followed  the  cowboys 
into  the  smoking-car. 

"What  sort  er  game  yer  figgerin' on  ? "  Jake  asked, 
handing  me  a  cigar. 

"Haven't  worked  it  out  yet,"  I  replied  ;  "but  how 
would  a  snipe  drive  fit  him  ? " 

'  'Out  er  sight  !  "  exclaimed  Jake  ;  "he's  green  as  er 
gourd,  an'  thinks  he  knows  it  all.  Shall  we  pull  it 
off  at  Paso  ?  " 

"Sure, "cried  Bill ;  "I  know  the  very  place  fer  it." 

"That's  all  right  if  the  Englishman  will  stop  at 
El  Paso,"  said  I;  "but  if  he  —  " 

"Better  go  back  to  th'  sleeper  an'  give  'im  er  few 
lies,  'an  git  'im  fixed,  hadn't  yer?"  Bill  interrupted. 

"I'll  do  my  best,"  I  replied,  rising  from  my  seat, 
"but  I  am  not  a  good  hand  at  lying." 

"Then  yer'd  better  take  in  yer  sign,"  Bill  rejoined. 

I  found  Brentwood  in  his  seat,  and  in  response  to 
his  smile  of  welcome,  1  seated  myself  beside  him. 

"You  appear  to  be  fond  of  field  sports,"  I  began 
with  some  trepidation  ;  "how  would  you  like  to  stop 
off  at  El  Paso,  and  participate  in  a  snipe  drive?" 

"But  I  cawn't  get  me  gun,  ye  know,"  he  protested. 

"Oh,  you'll  not  need  your  gun,"  I  rejoined  care- 
lessly; "you  do  not  understand  the  American  method 
of  taking  the  birds.    We  capture  them  alive." 

"Indeed!"  he  exclaimed,  unsuspiciously;  "and 
how  do  ye  accomplish  that  ?  " 


"Simple  enough,"  1  replied,  eyeing  him  closely; 
"we  select  a  dark  night— the  darker  the  better-and 
drive  the  birds  from  their  roosting  place  toward  one  of 
the  party,  who  holds  a  large  sack,  and  in  its  mouth,  a 
lighted  lantern.  When  the  snipe  see  the  light,  they 
fly  to  it  just  as  moths  gather  about  a  candle,  and 
when  they  flutter  helplessly  into  the  bag,  they  are 
either  killed,  or  captured  alive  for  trap  shooting." 

"But  I  cawn't  get  a  tub  in  this  blawsted  country," 
Brentwood  objected. 

"At  El  Paso  you  can,"  I  hastened  to  inform  him, 
and  he  offered  no  further  objection. 

When  we  arrived  at  El  Paso,  1  escorted  Brentwood 
to  the  hotel,  where  we  added  our  signatures  to  those 
already  in  the  register. 

"You  are  a  good  way  from  home,  Mr.  Brentwood," 
the  clerk  remarked  In  a  friendly  manner,  as  he  was 
assigning  us  our  rooms;  "do  you  think  of  staying 
long  in  this  corner  of  the  world  ? " 

"No,  no,"  Brentwood  replied,  hastily;  "it  is  too 
beastly  a  country  for  that,  don'tcher  know.  My  only 
reason  for  stopping  here  at  all,  is  to  participate  in  a 
snipe  hunt,  to  which  my  friend  here  has  kindly 
invited  me." 

"Snipe  drive,"  I  corrected  him,  giving  the 
clerk  a  surreptitious  wink. 


'Ah,  I 


see!     exclaimed  the  quick- 


"Well,  you 
sport,  sir, 
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witted  clerk,  grinning 
will  find  it  interesting 
quite  interesting." 

The  sun  had  set  and  night 
was  falling  fast,  when  the  cow- 
boys, leading  horses  for  Brent- 
wood and  myself,  drew  rein  in 
front  of  the  hotel. 

"  Good  luck  to  you,"  called 
the  derk  as  we  mounted;  "hope 
you'll  enjoy  the  sport,  Mr. 
Brentwood." 

It  was  in  the  rainy  season, 
and  soon  a  dark  mass  of  cloud 
came  rolling  slowly  down  the 
slopes  of  the  Organ  moun- 
tains, and  spread  out  over 
the  valley. 

"It'sa  beastly  dark  night, 
don'tcher  know!  "exclaimed 
the  victim,  who  was  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  maintain 
his  seat  on  the  unruly 
mustang  he  was  riding. 

"But  jest  th'  right  soi t 
er    night    fer  snipes," 
Jake  replied  cheerfully. 
"Reckon  you'd  better  hold  ■ 
the  bag,  Mr.  Brentwood,"  he  went  on-      •  « 
"It's  so  dark  you'd  be  shore  ter  git 
lost,  ef  you'd  try  ter  help  drive,  an' then  you 
might  wander  over  inter  Mexico,  an'  git  caught 
by  them  Greasers." 

"And  what  d'ye  mean  by  Greasers,  my 
friend  ?  "  Brentwood  asked. 

"Mexikins,"  Jakereplied;  "devils  what  'ould 
cut  yer  throat  fer  a  cigereet." 

"But  I  have  me  revolver,  don'tcher  know," 
protested  Brentwood. 

"  'Twouldn't  do  you  no  good  with  them 
kyotes,"  rejoined  Jake  ;  "  better  jest  take  the  bag,  an' 
let  us  what  knows  the  country  do  th'  rustlin'  'roun'." 

"Yes,  by  all  means,"  1  exclaimed;  "it's  the  post 
of  honor,  you  know,  and  it  is  a  courtesy  due  you  as 
our  guest." 

"Aw!  Is  that  it?"  cried  Brentwood.  "Then  I 
will  accept  with  pleasure." 

The  spot  selected  for  the  drive  was  about  five  miles 
from  town,  and  down  the  river.  It  was  a  level  sand- 
bar containing  several  acres,  bounded  on  all  but  the 
river  side  by  an  almost  impenetrable  chapparal,  and 
in  its  center  we  posted  the  Englishman. 

"Be  shore  ter  keep  th' sack's  mouth  held  wide 
open,  so  th'  snipes  kin  see  th'  light,"  Jake  cautioned 
him  as  we  remounted  our  horses;  "an'  don't  git 
skeered  ef  we  don't  git  back  soon  as  you  think  we'd 
ought  er,  yer  can't  jest  always  find  snipes  handy  like." 
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We  rode  a  short  distance  farther  down  the  river, 
and  began  firing  our  revolvers  and  whooping;  we  kept 
this  up  for  a  while,  then  we  struck  into  the  road  and 
started  for  town,  leaving  our  victim  to  discover  the 
hoax  at  his  leisure. 

A  heavy  rain  began  falling  soon  after  we  left 
Brentwood,  but  it  did  not  last  long ;  the  clouds  swept 
by  and  the  moon  came  out,  flooding  mountain  and 
valley  with  a  bright  light.  In  high  good  humor  we 
were  riding  along  and  nearing  town,  when  three  men 
stepped  briskly  into  the  road  in  front  of  us,  and  cov- 
ered us  with  their  rifles. 

"Hold  up  your  hands,  an'  be  d— d  quick  about  it," 
ordered  one  of  them  in  stern,  business-like  tones. 

We  were  taken  completely  by  surprise,  and  it  being 
folly  to  resist,  we  obeyed,  sullenly  and  in  silence. 

"Now  then,  Pete,  give  'em  th'  touch,"  commanded 
the  leader  of  the  highwaymen. 

One  by  one  we  were  compelled  to  dismount,  and 
were  then  relieved  of  our  money  and  valuables,  and 
our  revolvers  as  well  ;  this  having  been  accomplished, 
we  were  ordered  to,  "(Jit  on  yer  hosses  an'  git." 
I  was  the  last  one  to  mount  and  as  I  overtook 
the  others,  1  noticed  that  I  interrupted  a  whis- 
pered conversation  between  them.  For  a 
while  we  rode  in  silence,  then  one  of 
the  cowboys  drew  his  horse  in  beside 
mine,  and  another  one  wheeled  to 
my  other  side. 
"Thought  yer  was  purty slick, 
didn't  yer  ?"  one  of  them  asked 
sneeringly. 

"What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I 
replied. 

"Innercent  as  er  five  card 
draw  !  "  sneered  the  other ; 
"didn't  think  we'd  sabe  yer 
little  game,  did  yer  ?  " 

"What  are  you  fellows 
L  driving  at  ?  "  I  asked  im- 
'  patiently. 

"Oh,  drop  yer  innercence  !  "  ex- 
claimed Jake;  "it  was  er  purty 
yi/  cute  trick  you  an'  yer  pard  sprung 
on   us,  but  we  re  dead  onto  it,  an' 
you've  got  ter  swing  as  soon  as  we  find 
a  telegraph  pole."    As   he  spoke,  the 
'       noose  of  his  lariat  dropped  over  my  head  and 
settled  around  my  shoulders,  pinioning  my 
arms,  and  rendering  me  helpless.    "Yer  pard's 
from  the  Amen  Corner,  is  he  ?  "  he  asked  with 
cutting  sarcasm,  as  he  jerked  the  noose  tighter ; 
"then   I  reckon  we'll  jest  put  you  on  the 
mourners'  bench." 

"Do  you  think  I  stood  in  with  the  hold- 
ups ?"  I  asked  angrily,  an  understanding  of  the 
situation  bursting  upon  me. 

"Don't  think  nothin'  erbout  it,"  Jake  re- 
plied. "Seen  our  boodle  on  th'  train,  an'  got 
stuck  on  it,  did  yer-?  " 

"Boys,  you  are  mistaken  !  "  I  exclaimed  in 
alarm  ;  "I  never  saw  the  Englishman  before  1 
met  him  on  the  train,  and  I  had  nothing  w  hat- 
ever to  do  with  the  hold-up." 

"What  erlot  errot !  "  Bill  exclaimed  angrily; 
"can't  yer  see  we're  dead  on  to  it  ?  '' 

"Here's  the  railroad,  boys,"  called  one  who 
was  riding  ahead,  "an'  yonder's  a  telegraph  pole  jest 
his  size." 

"Are  you  fellows  going  to  hang  me  without  giving 
me  a  chance  for  my  lite?"  I  asked  fearfully. 

"Reckon  you've  called  th'  turn  fer  once  in  yer  life, 
bot  it  won't  win  yer  nothin,"  Jake  replied  coolly. 
"Throw  yer  rope  over  th'  cross-arm,  Bill,"  he  went 
on,  "an'  les  git  through  with  'im  ;  I'm  er  gittin' 
dry." 

There  was  no  doubting  that  the  cowboys  were  in 
deadly  earnest,  and  in  desperation  I  began  struggling 
fiercely  to  free  myself;  but  a  savage  jerk  on  the  lariat 
tightened  the  noose  until  it  seemed  cutting  intu  my 
flesh,  and  I  was  thrown  to  the  ground. 

"Better  jest  stop  yer  flutterin' an' take  yer  medi' 
like  er  little  man,"  Jake  suggested  tauntingly;  "sort 
er  reckon  it's  our  turn  fer  er  little  sport  now." 


Down  the  railroad  track  lights  were  moving  and 
bobbing  about,  and  the  headlight  of  an  engine,  which  1 
could  hear  faintly  puffing  and  stuttering,  shone  dimly 
upon  us.  Life  became  very  sweet  to  me  just  then, 
and  I  began  pleading  piteously. 

"Sposin'  we  do  give  'im  er  showin',  Jake,"  sug- 
gested one  of  the  party,  touched  by  my  protestations 
of  innocence. 

' '  But  how  kin  we  do  it  ?  "  Jake  asked  impatiently; 
'  'there  ain't  no  way  ter  prove  nothin',  less'n  he'll 
own  up." 

"Why,  les  go  back  to  where  we  left  the  English 
feller  holdin'  th'  bag,  an'  if  we  find  him  still  there, 
we'll  know  it  wan't  no  put  up  job,"  the  othei  replied. 

"Are  yer  willin'  ter  take  yer  chances  on  him  bein' 
there  ?  "  Jake  asked  me. 

"Yes,"  I  replied,  eagerly. 

"An'  yer  won't  do  no  more  kickin'  ef  we  find  'im 
gone  ?  " 

To  this  I  also  gave  an  affirmative  reply,  but  in  a 
half-hearted  way,  and  Jake  grumblingly  turned  his 
horse  down-riverward.  The  nearer  we  drew  to  the 
scene  of  the  "drive,"  the  greater  became  my  apprehen- 
sion that  the  Englishman  had  scented  the  juke  and 
deserted  his  post,  until,  as  we  were  threading  our  way 
through  the  chapparal,  I  was  almost  in  a  fainting  con- 
dition. But  to  my  intense  relief,  and  to  Jake's  equal 
disgust,  it  seemed  to  me,  we  found  the  light  shining 
brightly. 

"Is  this  what  you  call  sport?"  Brentwood  asked, 
in  tones  of  deep  disgust,  as  we  rode  up  to  him;  "not 
a  snipe  have  I  seen  to-night." 

"  'Taint  been  er  good  night  fer  sport  er  no  kind," 
Jake  replied  sourly,  as  he  loosened  the  noose  and  re- 
leased me. 

We  rode  back  to  El  Paso  in  glum  silence,  and  I 
mentally  registered  a  vow  to  never  again  become  the 
instigator  of  a  practical  joke. 

As  we  drew  up  in  front  of  the  hotel,  we  were  greeted 
bv  the  clerk.  "Hello,  boys!  What  luck?  Have  much 
tun  ?  Come  right  in,"  he  went  on,  not  waiting  for 
replies  to  his  questions.  "Guess  you'll  want  a  night- 
cap before  going  to  bed,  and  every  other  bar  in  town 
is  closed." 

We  dismounted,  and  as  we  filed  into  the  bar-room, 
the  crowd  of  men  already  there  began  snickering,  and 
parting  right  and  left,  they  made  way  for  us  to  the 
bar,  the  mirth  increasing  as  we  advanced. 

"What  the  devil  are  you  fellers —  ?  "  began  Jake, 
savagely;  but  just  then  he  caught  sight  of  a  miscel- 
laneous array  of  revolvers,  purses,  and  other  valuables 
on  the  bar,  and  his  under  jaw  fell.  Then,  as  we 
recognized  the  property  of  which  we  had  been  forcibly 
deprived  a  few  hours  before,  a  prolonged  roar  of  laugh- 
ter greeted  our  looks  of  blank  surprise,  and  with  both 
hands  the  barkeeper  began  placing  glasses  on  the  bar. 

"It's  er  hoss  on  me,  fellers  1  "  Jake  cried  good- 
humoredly;  "crowd  up  an'  name  yer  licker." 


IS  THIS  THE  WAY  TO  MANAGE  A  WIFE? 

There  is  a  Finnish  poem  called  the  "Kalevala,"  the 
oldest  portions  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  written 
three  thousand  years  ago,  and  a  translation  of  it 
throws  interesting  light  upon  the  social  and  marriage 
customs  of  the  Finns.  In  this  poem,  which  is  epic,  the 
three  chief  characters  are  the  minstrel  Wainamoinen  ; 
llmarinen,  the  magic  blacksmith;  and  Lemminkainen, 
the  wizard.  The  blacksmith  pays  court  to  the 
Daughter  of  the  Rainbow,  who  is  called  "the  fairest 
daughter  of  the  Northland."  An  account  of  their 
bridal,  and  of  some  of  the  amenities  of  married  life 
among  the  Finns,  is  thus  given  by  a  recent  writer : 

"The  wedding  feast  prepared,  the  beer  brewed,  the 
guests  feasted,  Osmotar.  daughter  of  Osmo,  gives  the 
Rainbow  bride  advice  : 

"Thou  must  acquire  new  habits 
Must  forget  thy  former  customs 
Like  the  mouse,  have  ears  for  hearing, 
Like  the  hare,  have  feet  for  running. 
'  But  the  quick  ears  and  the  nimble  feet  are  for  the 
service  of  her  husband  and  his  family.    The  '  Bride  of 
Beauty'  must  rise  early,  light  the  morning  fire,  fill  the 


bucket  from  the  'crystal  river  flowing.'  feed  the  kine 
and  flocks  'with  pleasure.'  gather  fagots  from  the 
woodland,  bake  the  barley-bread  and  honey-cakes, 
wash  the  birchen  platters  clean,  amuse  the  sister's 
baby,  entertain  the  stranger,  'tend  well  the  sacred 
sorb-tree'  and  other  vegetation,  spin,  weave,  make 
clothes,  beer,  'lend  the  needed  service'  when  the 
'father  of  my  hero  husband'  bathes.  The  week 
ended,  she  '  must  give  the  house  a  thorough  cleaning.' 
And  all  the  while  she  must  wear  the  '  whitest  linen  '  and 
'  tidy  fur  shoes '  for  her  hero  husband's  glory.  And  she 
must  not  gossip  in  the  village,  tell  of  neglect  or  ill 
treatment  to  bring  shame  to  her  kindred  and  disgrace  to 
her  husband's  household.  Osmotar,  daughter  of 
Osmo,  counsels  the  bridegroom  also  : 

"  Never  cause  the  bride  of  Beauty 
To  regret  the  day  of  marriage ; 
Never  make  her  shed  a  teardrop  ; 
Never  fill  her  cup  with  sorrow." 

But  strict  marital  discipline  must  be  maintained. 
Those  were  the  days  when  there  were  no  women's 
clubs,  but  clubs  for  women. 


To  thy  young  wife  give  instruction. 

Kindly  teach  thy  bride  in  secret, 

In  the  long  and  dreary  evenings. 

When  thou  sittest  at  the  fireside; 

Teach  one  year  in  words  of  kindness, 

Teach  with  eyes  of  love  a  second ; 

In  the  third  year  teach  with  firmness ; 

If  she  should  not  heed  thy  teaching, 

Should  not  hear  thy  kindly  counsel 

After  three  long  years  of  effort, 

Cut  a  reed  upon  the  lowlands,  „ 

Cut  a  nettle  from  the  border, 

Teach  thy  wife  with  harder  measures. 

In  the  fourth  year,  if  she  heed  not, 

Threaten  her  with  sterner  treatment, 

With  the  stalks  of  rougher  edges, 

Use  not  yet  the  thongs  of  leather. 

Do  not  touch  her  with  the  birch  whip. 

If  she  does  not  heed  this  warning. 

Should  she  pay  thee  no  attention. 

Cut  a  rod  upon  the  mountains, 

Or  a  willow  In  the  valleys; 

Hide  it  underneath  thy  mantle, 

That  the  stranger  may  not  see  it ; 

Show  it  to  thy  wife  in  secret, 

Shame  her  thus  to  do  her  duty  ; 

Strike  not  yet,  tho'  disobeying. 

Should  she  disregard  this  warning, 

Still  refuse  to  heed  thy  wishes, 

Then  instruct  her  with  the  willow, 

Use  the  birch  rod  from  the  mountain, 

In  the  closet  of  thy  dwelling. 

In  the  attic  of  thy  mansion. 

In  America,  the  adoption  of  Finnish  customs  would 
lead  very  speedily  to  the  divorce  court. 
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A  CANTON  EXECUTION. 


C.  F.  DAVIS. 


•  ~  Spy 


i,F  THE  many  methods  of  capital 
punishment  none,  perhaps, is  more 
ghastly  than  decapitation,  as  prac- 
ticed hy  the  Chinese,  the  full  hor- 
rors of  which  were  brought  to  my 
attention  upon  a  recent  visit  to 
Canton. 

A  fellow-traveler,  named  Simp- 
son, and  I  were  in  the  office  of  the 
Victoria  Hotel,  on  Shameen  Island, 
one  evening  when  a  well-dressed  Chinese,  motioning 
Simpson  aside,  whispered,  "You  likee  see  choppee?" 

Taking  this  to  mean  that  an  execution  was  to  come 
off,  Simpson  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  it  was  soon 
arranged  that  our  informant  should  call  for  us  at  the 
hotel  the  next  morning  at  7  o'clock. 

He  was  on  hand,  with  Chinese  punctuality,  and  fol- 
lowing him  through  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  streets  and 
passageways  for  about  a  mile,  we  came  to  the  execu- 
tion ground— a  walled  inclosure,  perhaps  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  In  length  and  thirty  feet  in  width,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  city.  The  gift  of  a  Mexican  dollar, 
at  the  suggestion  of  our  guide,  obtained  for  us  a  posi- 
tion on  the  roof  of  a  shanty,  overlooking  this  inclosure 
— the  latter,  upon  our  arrival,  containing  nothing  in 
the  least  suggestive  of  the  approaching  tragedy. 

A  few  unwashed  spectators — the  usual  Chinese  rab- 
ble— soon  straggled  in,  however,  most  of  them  congre- 
gating near  the  entrance,  close  to  our  gazebo.  Though 
1  had  come  thus  far  willingly  enough,  at  this  evidence 
of  the  near  approach  of  operations,  I  began  to  weaken 
considerably. 

"  1  don't  believe  I  care  much  about  seeing  it,"  1  said 
to  Simpson.    "Let's  go." 

"Oh,  no,"  he  replied,  "we  must  see  it  out  now. 
Look  there!"  and,  as  he  spoke,  the  rabble  parted,  and, 
In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  It,  no  less  than 
twenty-six  pairs  of  coolies  (a  seem-  _  g 

of  them)  had  entered 
the  enclosure  on  a  dog 
trot — each  pair  carry- 
ing a  huge  basket 
swung  on  a  pole.  And 
in  each  basket,  as  we 
soon  learned  to  our  hor- 
ror, was  a  condemned  pris 
oner,  trussed  like  a  fowl, 
and  with   his  hands  tied 
behind  his  back  !  Deposited 
on  their  knees,  in  two  un- 
lucky rows  of  thirteen  each, 
we  could  see  that  they  pres- 
ented a  most  unkempt  and  for 
bidding  appearance — prison 
regulations  not  allowing  them  the  services  of  a  barber. 

But  there  was  little  time  to  note  details.  Hardlv  had 
the  last  of  the  condemned  men  been  dumped  upon  his 
knees,  when  a  murmur  among  the  crowd  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  executioner— a  tall,  powerfully-built 
man,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  dirty  white,  and  wearing  a 
black  cap.  That  he  was  no  novice  at  his  terrible  work 
was  soon  apparent.  Seizing  a  long,  two-edged  sword 
with  both  hands,  he  dexterously  lopped  off  the  heads 
of  four  of  the  kneeling  men— each  at  a  single  stroke- 
before  stopping  for  breath. 

Another  sword  was  then  handed  to  him,  and  he  con- 
tinued briskly  with  his  task— decapitating  the  entire 
twenty-six  in  less  than  that  number  of  minutes!  He 
used  in  all  six  or  seven  swords— several  of  them  being 
single-edged.  Every  time  he  raised  his  sword  to  strike, 
the  rabble  united  in  a  low,  monotonous  wail — then  re- 
lapsed into  silence  until  it  was  again  raised. 

In  only  two  cases  did  he  err  in  the  slightest.  In  one 
the  severed  head  hung  by  a  single  shred;  in  the  other 
— his  last  blow— he  struck  his  victim  too  far  back, 
practically  cutting  him  In  two. 

And,  though  not  blindfolded,  the  condemned  men, 
with  a  single  exception,  met  their  fate  with  character- 
istic stoicism.    That  exception  was  the  fifth  man  in 


the  second  row.  As  his  turn  approached  we  could  see 
that  he  was  talking  with  great  volubility — calling  down 
maledictions,  doubtless,  on  the  head  of  the  executioner 
— but  when  his  time  came  he  stretched  his  neck  to  the 
blow  as  readily  as  the  others  Littered  with  heads  and 
trunks,  and  red  with  blood,  a  more  horrible  spectacle 
than  the  execution  ground,  when  it  was  all  over,  is 
difficult  to  imagine.  It  could  best,  perhaps,  be  likened 
to  the  field  of  a  hard-fought  battle,  with  modern  weap- 
ons and  at  close  quarters. 

DEBAUCHES  OF  BEES. 


"The  bee's  alleged  perfection  of  policy  and  govern- 
ment has  been  the  theme  of  laudation  for  centuries," 
said  a  well-known  California  apiarist,  "but  truth 
compels  me  to  say  that  this  insect  is  not  the  paragon 
of  virtue  and  industry  she  is  universally  supposed 
to  be,  and  many  are  her  tumbles  from  the  lofty  moral 
perch.  1  use  the  female  gender  advisedly.  The  drone 
is  the  male  of  the  bee  tribe.  The  favorite  relaxation 
of  the  bee  is  to  abandon  her  moral  attitude  altogether 


her  excesses,  she  mounts  into  the  air,  instinctively 
finds  her  bearings,  and  then  sails  slowly  away.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  usual  undeviated  bee-line, 
and  she  circles  and  whirls  about  like  a  rudderless  ship, 
dropping  down  to  rest  and  lecover  her  senses  upon 
some  convenient  flower  a  dozen  times  before  the  goal 
is  reached." 

"Can  a  bee  get  drunk  on  the  nectar  of  flowers?" 
"Possibly,"  replied  the  apiarist.  "The  saccharine 
secretions  of  some  flowers  by  no  means  compose  a  tee- 
total drink.  Honey  varies  greatly  in  quality,  some 
being  downright  poisonous,  as  you  know,  perhaps. 
To  refer  to  a  remote  historical  period,  when  Xenophon's 
warriors  ate  the  honey  they  discovered  in  the  country 
of  the  Colchians,  those  who  consumed  a  very  little 
were  made  stupidly  drunk,  while  those  who  made 
gluttons  of  themselves  were  driven  mad.  This  result 
has  been  .attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  flowers  from 
which  the  bees  gathered  the  honey  were  rhododen- 
drons, like  swamp  honeysuckles,  for  example,  so  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  honey  of  certain  flowers  found 
in  the  United  States  has  an  intoxicating  effect  on  bees. 
Then,  too,  honey  may  be  changed  into  alcohol. 
Germs  of  fermentation  are  always  floating  about 
in  the  air,  and  may  settle  down  in  the  honey 
cups  which  are  frequented  by  bees.  The  sweet 
juices  are  converted  into  alcohol,  and  the  bee  in- 
clined to  go  off  on  a  bat  finds  these  transformed 
cups  well-equipped  groggeries. 


and  gooff  on  a  spree.  I  have  seen  bees  SO  drunk  that 
they  could  not  fly,  and  in  a  condition  of  mental  and 
physical  paralysis,  due  to  Iheir copious  imbibing,  which 
would  have  killed  one  of  your  Bowery  topers  uith 
envy  or  at  least  wish  he  had  half  of  their  trouble. 

"It  is  a  very  common  thing  on  a  California  bee 
farm  to  find  the  transgressing  honeymakers  staggering 
about  on  the  tops  of  flowers  or  writhing  about  on  the 
dust  of  roads,  and  performing  all  the  absurd  antics  of 
a  rum-dazed  man.  If  the  finger  of  scorn  is  laid  upon 
an  intoxicated  bee,  no  resentment,  as  conveyed  by 
stings,  will  be  manifested,  the  backslider  contenting 
herself  with  striking  out  weakly  with  legs  and  wings. 
Picked  up  and  permitted  to  crawl  upon  the  naked  palm 
of  a  human  hand,  she  will  reel  about  in  sinuous  curves, 
buzzing  drowsily  and  flourishing  her  impotent  legs  in 
an  idiotic  fashion  most  painful  for  the  enthusiastic  ex- 
ploiter of  her  virtues  and  rectitude  to  behold.  Or, 
again,  when  found  in  the  early  stages  of  drunkenness, 
the  bee  will  get  upon  her  hind  legs,  actually  perform 
a  sort  of  eccentric  dance,  beating  time  to  her  irregular 
measures  with  her  other  legs.  Recovering  somewhat 
from  her  debauch,  and  conscience-flayed,  the  little 
drunkard  will  strikeout  for  home,  and  then  it  is  really 
a  pathetic,  if  rather  ludicrous,  sight  her  efforts  pre- 
sent.    Blinded  and,  no  doubt,  racked  with  pain  by 


Were  it  not  that  the  starfish  and  the  stingray 
possess  epicurean  appetites  somebody  would  make 
a  fabulous  fortune  in  the  oyster  industry  in  South- 
ern California    These  fish  are  of  whopping  big 
size  and  they  love  to  feed  upon  young  and  tender 
bivalves.     Hence,  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  oyster  beds  near  the  salt  waters 
of  the  Southland.    At  least  5150,000  per  year  is 
spent  in  that  region  yearly  for  Eastern  and  San 
Francisco  oysters,  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  with  a  good  article  produced 
near  home,  in  both  size 
and  flavor,  thus 
1^    saving  freight  ex- 
g    penses,  the  annual 
m     consumption  of 
m     oysters  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State 
would  reach  the 
sum  of  j25o,ooo. 
Oyster   culture  may 
yet  be  a  leading  and 
important  coast  industry 
in  that  locality;  but 
what  shall  be  done  to 
keep  at  a  safe  distance 
the  voracious  starfish,  and 
its  companion  depredator, 
the  stingray  ? 
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Years  ago  Professor  Tyndall,  when  experimenting 
upon  dust  in  its  relation  to  disease,  showed  that  one  of 
the  best  ways  of  rendering  the  atmosphere  in  his  ex- 
perimental box  free  from  germs,  was  by  enclosing  in  it 
a  naked  platinum  wire,  which  was  kept  at  a  red  heat 
by  an  electric  current.  Every  particle  of  air  was  thus 
in  turn  brought  into  contact  with  the  incandescent 
wire,  and  the  dust  it  carried  was  consumed  ;  and  in 
just  the  same  way  our  gas  flames  and  oil  lamps, 
although  they  use  up  some  oxygen  in  ihe  process,  act 
as  germ  destroyers.  If  the  Ntmst  electric  light  should 
turn  out  a  success,  its  naked  incandescent  rod  would 
no  doubt  give  us  back  again  the  sanitary  advantage  of 
which  we  have  been  deprived  while  using  the  ordinary 
bulb  light  which  has  so  largely  occupied  the  field. 


It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  English  gold  finch 
has  been  successfully  naturalized  on  Dr.  Webb's  es- 
tate in  Vermont.  Always  excepting  the  incomparable 
mocking  bird,  America  is  not  rich  in  song  birds,  and 
the  gold  finch  will  be  a  notable  acquisition.  We  hope 
Dr.  Webb  will  try  with  like  success  to  introduce  the 
linnet  which  is  a  peer  of  the  wild  canary. 
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OTTO,  THE  BEAR  SLAYER. 

JOEL  SHOMAKER. 

ROUND  the  camp  fire  we  were  seated, 
discussing  the  issues  of  the  day  and 
admiring  the  beauties  of  a  clear  Utah 
sunset,  from  the  summit  of  the  lofty 
Prik^  Wasatch  range  of  the  great  Rocky 

Mountain  chain.  Our  horses  had  been  un- 
saddled and  hobbled  and  were  grazing  peace- 
ably on  the  fresh  spring  grass,  only  a  few 
days  from  beneath  the  winter  coat  of  snow. 
The  shepherds  had  rounded  up  their  sheep 
and  were  frying  venison  and  onions.  Every- 
thing was  quiet,  and  the  surroundings  of 
nature  bordered  on  the  ideal  of  sublimity. 

Suddenly  in  the  distance  we  discovered  a  man, 
trudging  slowly  over  the  distant  mesa,  intent  upon 
locating  our  headquarters.  As  he  drew  nearer  we 
could  see  he  had  an  old  gun,  which  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  pioneer  variety.  The  man  was  dressed  in  a 
hickory  shirt,  blue  overalls,  with  a  slouch  hat, 
and  wore  wooden  shoes.  He  smoked  an  old  "Mis- 
souri meerschaum  "  pipe  and,  as  we  had  supposed 
proved  to  be  a  typical  Danishman. 

"Goot  tay,  yentlemen,"  he  remarked,  as  he  politely 
doffed  the  slouch  hat  and  made  a  courteous  bow  to 
the  crowd.  "I  hear  you  got  some  bears  un  you  vant 
dey  shoot  mit  a  gun.  You  pay  ten  dollars  for  de 
hide  of  dey  un  gif  me  some  money  for  bread  for  my 
vife  un  kilders." 

"Yes,  we  have  plenty  of  bears  around  here,  the 
little  black,  short-tailed  fellows.  They  are  killing 
our  sheep.  We  will  give  ten  dollars  for  every  one 
you  kill.  Take  an  old  blanket  from  the  tent  there, 
and  lie  down  among  the  sheep.  When  you  see  any 
bears  be  sure  to  shoot  right  and  kill  them.  Don't 
shoot  any  sheep,  or  horses,  or  burros,  and  be  sure  not 
to  shoot  toward  our  camp." 

The  man  took  a  blanket  and,  after  holding  a  con- 
sultation with  Hans,  the  Scandinavian  herder,  the 
strange  hunter  left  camp.  He  informed  Hans  that  he 
had  never  seen  a  bear  and  was  not  an  expert  with  a 
gun,  but  we  thought  he  certainly  would  do  no  harm, 
hence,  did  not  recall  him.  We  sat  around  the  burning 
pine  logs  smoking  and  telling  stories  until  nearly  mid- 
night, when  all  were  wrapped  in  their  blankets  and 
soon  away  in  dreamland.  About  two  o'clock  the 
entire  camp  of  sleepers  was  suddenly  disturbed  by  the 
report  of  a  gun  and  a  yell,  almost  equal  to  a  Coman- 
che Indian  on  the  war  path. 

The  sheep  cime  rushing  into  camp,  over  the  sleep- 
ing crowd.  The  horses  were  snorting  and  running  as 
fast  as  the  hobbles  would  allow,  to  reach  the  highest 
visible  peak.  Otto  came  jumping  over  sheep  and 
through  the  brush,  shouting  "Help  !  help!  help!  de 
bears!  de  bears!  de  bears!" 

Every  man  was  up  and  ready  for  action  in  a  few 
seconds.  We  buckled  on  our  six-shooters  and  has- 
tened to  the  point,  from  which  Otto  had  so  hurriedly 
disappeared  as  to  lose  his  hat,  wooden  sho-:3  and  gun. 
A  few  feet  from  the  blanket  we  found  one  of  our 
largest  and  finest  buck  sheep  breathing  his  last,  shot 
through  the  heart.  Jack  seized  the  frightened  Dan- 
ishman by  the  shirt  collar  and  made  motions  as  if 
trying  to  kick  him,  but  his  boots  were  left  behind. 
We  took  the  man  to  camp  and  delivered  a  very  strong 
and  impressive  lecture  to  him.  He  was,  however,  in- 
structed that  he  could  not  leave  camp  until  at  least 
one  bear  had  been  killed  to  help  pay  for  our  fine 
Merino. 

Hans  took  pity  on  the  now  worse  than  frightened 
man  and  led  him  away  to  the  herd  tent  and  put 
him  to  bed.  When  the  morning  dawned  we  found 
our  horses  four  miles  away,  the  sheep  scattered  to 
every  near-by  hiding  place,  and  everything  in 
confusion.  The  Danishman  was  as  meek  as  possible, 
having  nothing  to  say.  He  accepted  some  coffee  and 
started  away,  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  get 
that  bear  and  return  to  camp  before  nightfall.  We 
saddled  our  horses  and  rode  over  the  new  range,  ex- 
amining every  suspicious-locking  clump  of  trees  for 
bears.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  re- 
turned to  camp  and  began  preparing  dinner.  Tom 


took  an  inventory  of  the  belongings  and  found  that  a 
long  lariat  and  a  coil  of  tent  rope  were  missing.  Then 
each  expressed  his  opinion  of  Indians,  loggers,  sheep- 
herders  and  mountaineers  in  general,  and  went  about 
his  work. 

A  distant  cry,  as  of  some  one  in  distress,  attracted 
our  attention,  and  every  man  mounted  his  horse  and 
started  on  a  gallop  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
shouting  appeared  to  be  located.  We  hurried  along  a 
wide  rim  rock,  overlooking  a  deep  precipice,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  flowed  the  beautiful  little  trout 
stream  of  Cottonwood.  At  the  top  of  the  highest 
point  stood  a  cedar  tree,  and  attached  to  this  was  a 
rope. 

We  stopped,  dismounted,  and  peeped  over  the  preci- 
pice. Down  about  200  feet  hung  Otto,  the  rope  tied 
around  under  his  arms,  his  white  hair  standing  on 
end,  and  he  yelling  for  help  as  loud  as  possible.  His 
hat,  gun  and  shoes  were  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
canyon     A  few  feet  above  him  was  the  opening  to  a 


dark  cavern,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  sat  a  small  black 
bear  with  his  paws  hold- 
ing to  the  rope.  Otto  had 
trailed  him  to  his  lair  and 
had  decided  to  drop  down 
and  capture  him  in  the 
cave.  Hehad  visited  camp 
in  our  absence  and  secured 

the  lariat  and  rope,  which  were  tied  together  to  make 
the  line  long  enough,  and  one  end  fastened  to  the  tree, 
had  enabled  him  to  drop  down  to  the  bear.  But  he 
had  figured  the  rope  a  little  too  long,  and  as  he  reached 
the  cave  the  bear  grabbed  for  him  and  he  dropped 
the  full  length,  enough  to  be  just  out  of  the  bear's 
reach.  The  bear  had  a  path  around  the  rim  rocks  to 
his  den,  but  Otto  could  not  follow  the  trail. 

When  we  saw  the  situation,  the  question  of  how  to 
liberate  Otto  was  debated.  We  could  not  pull  him 
up,  as  the  bear  sat  at  the  hole  and  would  certainly 
catch  him  and  drag  him  into  the  cave,  where  he 
would  be  torn  to  pieces  before  we  could  reach  him. 
Then,  again,  we  feared  that  the  cavern  might  be  filled 
with  bears,  and  if  we  should  get  a  shot  at  this  one 
and  succeed  in  killing  him,  then  attempt  to  draw  Otto 
up,  another  would  seize  him.  Jack  tried  one  shot 
with  his  revolver,  which  cut  the  sand  rock  near  Otto's 
head,  and  caused  him  to  plead  for  mercy,  thinking  we 


were  tiring  at  him.  Finally,  Hans  suggested  that  we 
cut  the  rope  and  let  Otto  take  his  chances  of  landing 
safely  at  the  bottom,  which  appeared  to  be  about  fifty 
feet  below  where  he  was  hanging.  The  thought  was 
immediately  followed  by  action,  and  Hans  had  the 
rope  cut  before  any  one  could  suggest  that  it  be  made 
longer  by  tying  on  a  lariat. 

Whack  went  the  knife  and  snap  went  the  rope. 
Otto  dropped  suddenly,  yet  gracefully,  striking  a 
small  Cottonwood  sapling,  which  let  him  down  easily. 
The  bear,  finding  the  rope  slipping  between  his  paws, 
made  a  fierce  grab,  just  as  the  huge  knot  Otto  had 
tied,  where  he  joined  the  rope  and  lariat,  was  passing. 
The  quick  jerk  and  sudden  grabbing  of  the  knot 
caused  the  bear  to  lose  his  balance,  and  down  he 
went  to  the  bottom  of  the  canyon. 

When  Otto  struck  the  ground  and  saw  the  bear 
following,  he  started  on  a  run,  down  the  stream,  for- 
getting hat,  gun  and  shoes.  The  bear  struck  the 
canyon  with  a  dull  thud  that  temporarily  stunned  him. 
Otto  did  not  look  around,  but  ran  like  a  moun- 
tain  sheep, over  the  boulders,  through  the  water, 
and  down  the  canyon,  regardless  of  all  obstruc- 
f  tions.  None  of  us  thought  of  shooting  at  the 
bear,  until  he  arose  and  shambled  away  into  the 
brush.  Otto  continued  running  as  long  as  we 
could  see  him,  and  Hans  fired  off  his  revolver  as 
he  turned  a  point  from  view,  just  to  let  him 
know  that  we  were  still  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

About  dark  that  evening  some  cowboys  found 
Otto  lying  on  his  face,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
canyon.  He  had  been  dragging  the  rope  behind 
him,  having  one  end  tightly  wrapped  around  his 
waist.  The  knot  had  caught  between  two 
boulders  and  stopped  him,  and  he  was  lying 
there  feigning  death,  in  the  hope  that  the  hear 
would  pass  him  as  dead.  The  rescuers  gave  him 
some  liquor  and  had  him  tell  the  story,  as  here 
given,  and  he  has  since  been  known  as  "Otto, 
the  Bear  Slayer." 

James  F.  Peyton  received  from  a  Texas  man- 
ager the  following  communication  : 

Dear  Sir  you  of  8  to  hand  to  Day  contents 
noted  and  will  say  our  terms  is  $10  Dollars  for 
one  knight  Jg.oo  per  knight  for  ton  knight  #8.00 
per  knight  for  3  knight  and  }6.oo  per  kiight  for 
6  knight  allowing  you  mating  nee  free  of  charge 
it  vou  show  twist  three  knight  our  opening  time 
is  any  time  for  We  have  the  mildes  Weather  ot 
anyplace  it  is  Warm  enuff  to  knight  to  sweat 
in  you  Shirt  sleaves  and  in  summer  We  never 
have  heat  88  is  the  highest  ever  Was  hear  so  1 
would  sergest  to  you  to  put  in  A  Weak  here. 

When  Prince  Napoleon  put  into  the  port  of  Cork, 
so  runs  the  story,  the  city  was  presided  over  by 
a  chief  magistrate  who  was  especially  proud  of 
his  knowledge  of  French.  The  Mayor  suggested 
that  a  teception  be  given  to  Prince  Napoleon,  in 
order  to  testify  the  sympathy  which  true  Irish- 
men ought  to  have  with  the  people  of  France 
and  the  house  of  Bonaparte.  The  proposal  was 
eagerly  adopted  and  the  Mayor,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
peeled,  undertook  to  deliver  the  address.  The 
ceremony  was  duly  arranged,  and  Prince  Napoleon 
appeared  at  the  right  time.  Then  his  worship, 
the  Mavor,  stepped  forward  and  delivered  a  long  and 
eloquent  address,  spoken  without  the  help  of  any 
manuscript,  in  what  the  bystanders  assumed  to  be 
the  native  tongue  of  the  illustrious  visitor.  Prince 
Napoleon  listened  with  what  Hans  Breitman  calls  "a 
beautiful,  solemn  smile"  on  his  face,  and  when  the 
address  was  over  he  delivered  his  reply  In  the  most  cor- 
rect and  fluent  English.  In  his  opening  sentences  he 
thanked  the  meeting  for  the  generous  reception  given 
to  him,  and  the  Mayor  of  Cork  for  the  speech  to  which 
he  had  just  listened.  He  felt  sure,  he  said,  that  that 
speech  expressed  the  most  kinJIv  and  generous  senti- 
ments of  welcome;  but  he  added  his  deep  regret  that,  as 
he  never  had  had  any  opportunity  of  studying  the 
noble  Irish  language,  he  was  not  able  to  follow  the 
words  of  the  worthy  chief  magistrate.  —  Justine 
McCarthy's  Reminiscences. 
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BY  LILLIAN  FHRGUSON 


Here  is  a  joke  on  a  young  woman 
from  Chico,  and  although  it  happened 
a  month  ago  her  friends  are  laughing 
about  it  yet: 
She  had  cone  to  San  Francisco  on  a  visit 
for  the  first  time  City  sounds  were  of 
course  new  to  her,  and  it  was  not  surprising 
that  her  first  night  in  our  "  metropolis  "  was 
not  as  dreamlessly  peaceful  as  at  home. 
At  breakfast  the  next  morning  Miss  Chico 
was  sleepy,  and  less  animated  than  usual. 

"Well,  how  did  you  rest  last  night?" 
asked  her  hostess. 

"Oh,  1  waked  up  at  least  a  dozen  times," 
was  the  reply. 
"  What  disturbed  you  ?  " 
"  That  horrid  cow." 
"Cow !  " 

"  Yes.  I  could  hear  it  all  night.  1  don't 
see  how  you  people  put  up  with  such  a 
nuisance." 

"  But  there  isn't  a  cow  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. A  cow  in  the  Western  Addition? 
Nonsense,  child— you  were  dreaming." 

Then  followed  considerable  teasing,  but 
the  girl  from  Chico  could  not  be  made  to  ac- 
knowledge she  was  mistaken  about  the  low- 
ing of  kine  in  the  hours  'twixt  midnight  and 
dawn. 

At  two  o'clock  the  next  night  Miss  Chico's 
girl  chum  whom  she  was  visiting  was  awak- 
ened by  a  sudden  clutch  on  the  shoulder. 
Miss  Chico  herself  was  sitting  up  in  bed, 
and  gave  her  friend  another  shake  to  get  her 
thoroughly  awake. 

"There!  "  she  whispered  triumphantly. 
"  What  did  1  tell  you!    Do  you  hear  it  ?  " 

"  Hear  what  ?  "  sleepily  inquired  her  com- 
panion, rubbing  her  eyes. 

"  Why,  the  cow." 

"  But  there  isn't  any  cow— you're  dream- 
ing—" 

Just  then  the  silence  outside  was  broken 
in  upon  by  a  familiar  sound,  long,  insistent, 
and  keyed  monotonously. 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  dreamed  anything  like 
that?"  said  Miss  Chico.  "And  what  is 
there  so  funny  about  it?  "she  demanded, 
indignantly,  as  her  friend  smothered  a  burst 
of  laughter  in  the  pillow. 

That  nocturnal  cow  wasn't  a  cow  after 
all,  but  the  fog  horn  at  the  ferry. 

STRANGERS. 

She  at  the  window  and  he  outside; 

I  see  them  whenever  I  go  down  town ; 
Fair  and  smiling  and  azure-eyed 

She  poses  there  in  her  Paris  gown. 

He  stares  all  day  at  her  form  divine, 
Yet  no  blush  mantles  her  waxen  cheek 

For  he  is  an  "  ad  "  on  a  swinging  sign,. 
And  she  is  a  dummy  that  cannot  speak. 


A  lengthy  article  which  I  have  just  fin- 
ished reading  gives  minute  instructions  how 
to  properly  carve  meats  of  all  kinds,  from  a 
saddle  of  mutton  to  a  partridge. 

The  directions,  though  explicit,  are  some- 
what confusing,  and  difficult  to  follow  in 
the  mind's  eye.  They  are  like  the  crochet 
and  knitting  recipes  in  the  household  de- 
partments of  magazines,  where  one  is  told 
to  take  five  stitches,  drop  three,  take  six. 
drop  four,  etc.,  etc.,  until  the  mind  is  in  a 
hopeless  tangle  of  figures  and  thread.  Fowl 
surgery  is  made  a  special  theme  in  the  arti- 
cle, but  1  notice  a  grave  omission.  The  in- 
structor fails  to  state  how  a  fowl  on  a  plat- 
ter may  be  prevented  under  the  knife  from 
suddenly  sliding  across  the  table  and  land- 
ing in  somebody's  lap. 

I  have  witnessed  several  of  these  pain- 
fully ludicrous  accidents  in  the  course  of  my 
life,  and  through  them  1  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  more  practical  instruction  upon  the 


subject  of  carving,  and  more  intelligent  use 
of  the  carving  fork  and  knife  in  the  hands  of 
amateurs. 

I  myself  am  not  wise  in  these  matters, 
nor  anything  of  an  expert.  It  is  always 
with  inward  tremors  and  forebodings  that  I 
approach  a  cooked  bird  with  knife  in  hand, 
and  I  couldn't  under  any  circumstances 
guarantee  that  the  apparently  quiescent 
creature  would  not  fly  the  platter  at  any 
stage  of  the  disjointing  game. 

To  carve  meats  neatly  and  serve  them 
with  appetizing  exactness  as  to  proportion, 
is  an  art  which  usually  devolves  upon  the 
man  of  the  family,  but  happy  is  she  who, 
deftly  and  gracefully,  can  perform  the  serv- 
ice for  her  guests  without  nervousness  on 
their  part  or  hers. 


"A  LITTLE  BIT  AWAY." 

Around  the  lattice  roses  twined: 

The  air  was  sweet  with  new-mown  hay; 
And  through  the  half-shut  window  blind 

I  watched  my  little  one  at  play. 

Beyond  him  lay  the  meadow  green: 
He  gazed  awhile  with  longing  eyes, 

Then  ventured,  as  he  thought,  unseen, 
Within  forbidden  boundaries. 

Back  through  the  open  gateway  wide, 
Under  the  porch's  clinging  vine 

He  came,  until  he  reached  my  side 
And  slipped  his  tiny  hand  in  mine. 

Then  said,  while  shame  the  bright  eyes 
shut. 

As  one  not  wont  to  disobey: 
"  I  didn't  mean  to  do  it,  but— 
I  runned  a  little  bit  away." 

We  who  have  older,  wiser  grown, 
Which  do  we  merit,  blame  or  praise? 

The  gate  is  always  open  thrown 
That  leads  into  forbidden  ways. 

And  every  life  holds  some  regret— 

The  memory  of  an  erring  day; 
We  "  didn't  mean  to  do  it,"  yet 

We  "  runned  a  little  bit  away." 


The  girls  have  a  new  fad.  It  is  the  collect- 
ing of  steins.  This  does  not  signify  that 
the  fair  collectors  are  grown  so  fond  of  hop 
decoctions  that  nothing  but  stein  collecting 
will  satisfy  their  increasing  appetites  for 
what  steins  may  hold.  Indeed,  it  isn't 
necessary  to  possess  a  beer  appetite  at  all, 
in  order  to  acquire  a  stock  of  steins. 

As  a  case  in  point,  I  know  a  girl  who 
rarely  tastes  beer — and  makes  most  unbe- 
coming faces  over  the  smallest  swallow 
when  she  does  taste  it — yet  whose  assort- 
ment of  beer  cups  is  already  in  the  dozens, 
and  growing  larger. 

Steins,  it  seems,  according  to  their  fair 
collectors,  are  an  interesting  change  from 
the  conventional  cup  and  saucer,  and  sou- 
venir spoons  with  geographical  legends  in- 
scribed upon  their  silver  surface. 

The  stein  collector  is  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  something  odd  and  unusual,  and 
when  she  gets  it  she  gloats  over  it  to  her 
girl  acquaintances.  To  such  a  degree  has 
the  fad  attained  its  hold  that  at  an  informal 
gathering  of  young  people  recently  on  an 
afternoon  in  Sausalito,  where  the  hostess' 
parents  have  taken  a  cottage  for  the  season, 
sixteen  steins,  no  two  alike,  were  oassed 
around  when  iced  lemonade  was  served. 
You  see.  papa  and  mamma  are  temperance 
folks,  but  that  didn't  prevent  their  daughter 
from  falling  a  victim  to  the  stein-collecting 
fad  and  spending  her  pin-money  therefor, 
even  though  she  could  serve  nothing 
stronger  in  the  steins  than  juice  of  the 
lemon  or  cold,  cold  "  aqua." 


Apropos  of  this,  somebody  asked  a  clerk 
the  other  day  why  steins  were  always  made 
so  thick,  and  therefore  so  cumbersome  to 
handle.     Of  course  he  explained 
that  the  thickness  of  the  glazed 
pottery  was  itsrefrigerativequality 
—its  cold  surface  being  a  non-con- 
IlllH"  If        ductor  of  the  warmer  atmosphere 
to  the  effervescing  fluid  within— 
or  words  to  that  effect.   So  a  stein 
for  lemonade  isn't  so  bad  an  idea 
after  all,  even  if,  at  first  thought, 
it  be  amusingly  incongruous. 

Now,  here's  a  bit  of  information  for  you 
stein  enthusiasts: 

You  can  have  steins  made  to  order,  im- 
possible to  duplicate,  right  here  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  made  of  California  clay.  This  is 
doubly  interesting  in  that  the  stein  may 
thus  have  a  personal,  as  well  as  a  local, 
value. 

You  girls  who  are  overhauling  the  various 
stocks  of  stein  goods  in  town  and  wishing 
for  something  new  under  the  sun,  ought  to 
know  that  the  most  beautiful  pottery  im- 
aginable is  being  made  in  San  Francisco 
from  clays  that  this  State  yields  in  nearly 
every  one  of  her  counties— clays  of  the  finest 
quality  and  surpassed  in  artistic  possibilities 
by  no  other  clays  in  the  world.  The  place  of 
manufacture  is  at  3244  Twentieth  street.  Al- 
exander Wm.  Robertson  is  the  genius  whose 
skill  produces  something  quaint  and  original 
every  day  out  there  at  the  thrower's  wheel, 
and  Mrs.  Linna  Irelan  is  the  artist  who 
decorates  his  handiwork.  She  copies  from 
nature,  whether  it  be  a  poppy  or  a  horned 
toad  that  she  reproduces. 

Too  little  is  known  about  what  these 
clay  workers  do,  because  the  establishing  of 
an  art  industry  is  always  of  slow  growth. 
There  should  be  an  exhibit  of  what  Califor- 
nia can  do  in  art  pottery,  and  this  exhibit 
should  be  in  evidence  everyday  in  some  big 
show  window  downtown  on  the  line  of  ped- 
estrian travel,  where  every  passer-by  could 
stop  to  examine  it  and  become  acquainted 
with  a  new  resource  developed  in  this  won- 
derfully resourceful  State  of  ours. 

Were  such  a  place  established  for  the  sale 
of  California  art  pottery  as  souvenirs,  less 
money  would  go  into  Chinatown  from  the 
purses  of  tourists. 

What  do  the  tourists  know  about  the  little 
white  cottage  out  in  "  the  mission  "  district 
and  its  display  of  ceramics  ?  What  do 
San  Franciscans  know  about  it  ? 

I  should  think  every  loyal  Cali- 
fornian  would  be  proud  to  own  some- 
thing made  of  Californian  earth, 
even  if  it  be  only  a  plain  little 
glazed  pitcher,  a  tiny  cup,  or  a 
match  holder. 

And  what  California  girl, 
imbued  with  the  latest  fad, 
if  she  knew  that  such  a 
thing  as  a  home-made  stein 
were  obtainable,  would  rest 
until  she  possessed  one? 


SLIGHTLY  INCONSISTENT. 

On  the  street  she  thought  it  shocking 

If  the  color  of  her  stocking 
Should  by  any  chance  be  seen  by  horrid  men; 

Oh,  she  was  so  prim  and  proper 

That  the  slightest  breeze  would  stop  her 
Lest  it  disarrange  her  dainty  skirts— and 
then, 

When  the  chandeliers  shone  brightly 
This  odd  maiden  reveled  nightly, 

For  her  gowns  were  every  one  decolete: 
In  the  ballroom  (people  say  so) 
Her  fair  self  she  did  display  so 

That  the  guests  all  turned  and  looked  the 
other  way. 

The  man.  woman  or  child  in  San  Fran- 
cisco who  has  not  visited  the  Presidio 
within  the  last  three  months  ought  to  do  so 

at  once.   

1  copy  herewith  from  the  latest  number 
of  the  Manila  American  an  anecdote  which 
has  amused  me,  and  which  may  amuse 
Traveler  readers,  too.  It  may  have  been 
credited  before  to  some  other  officer  but 
this  time  it  is  on  General  Lawton,  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  a  corporal  in  the  Signal  Corps, 
who  is  telegraph  operator  at  a  station  not 
far  from  Laguna  de  Bay,  and  noted  more 
for  close  attention  to  his  duties  than 
for  his  knowledge  of  military  etiquette. 

"  One  hot  afternoon  as  the  corporal  was 
seated  in  front  of  his  instrument,  trying 
hard  to  keep  awake,  a  newly  created  sec- 
ond lieutenant  came  in  with  a  message  to 
be  sent.  Without  rising  from  his  chair  the 
operator  reached  out  to  receive  the  tele- 
gram, and  got  a  lecture.  The  lieutenant 
told  the  corporal  to  stand  at  'attention,' 
and  then  tavored  him  with  an  extended  dis- 
sertation on  the  respect  which  an  enlisted 
man  should  always  show  to  a  commissioned 
officer. 

"  This  was  the  fu  st '  call  down  '  the  cor- 
poral had  ever  received  since  he  entered  the 
service,  and  as  he  listened  in  silence  to  what 
the  lieutenant  had  to  say  concerning  mili- 
tary etiquette,  he  determined  never  to  be 
caught  napping  again. 

"  He  had  just  finished  sending 
.        the  lieutenant's  message  and  that 
officer  was  still  in  the  telegraph 
office  when  General  Lawton  came 
n.   The  corporal  then  sprang  to 


There  is  a  teamster  in  this  State 
who  has  just  given  evidence  of  his 
utter  incapacity  to  properly  take 
care  of  live  fish.  By  a  monumental 
piece  of  stupidity,  he  has  caused 
the  death  of  19,^00  young  rainbow  trout. 
He  should  be  convicted  of  finslaughter  in  the 
first  degree. 

Twenty  thousand  rainbow  trout  had  been 
shipped  from  the  hatchery  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia to  Alpine  County,  witii  the  intention 
of  stocking  Caple  Lake,  near  Kirkwood. 
The  cars  containing  them  were  placed  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Teamster,  who  proceeded  to 
grossly  neglect  them  by  not  changing  the 
water  in  which  they  were  traveling.  All  night 
they  lay  unheeded  while  he  calmly  snored, 
and  when  morning  came  but  soo  were  alive. 
The  remaining  thousands  were  floating  dead 
on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

This  is  the  most  remarkable  case  of  men- 
tal density  that  has  been  brought  to  light 
in  these  regions  for  many  a  day.  A  man 
who  does  not  know  that  fresh  water  fish 
require  fresh  water  should  be  exhibited  in  a 
freak  museum  and  have  interested  specta- 
tors poke  him  with  canes  and  throw  peanuts 
at  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 


his  feet  and  stood  at 
'  attention '  instanter, 
but  the  General  said: 
•  Keep  your  seat,  my 
b  )y,  keep  your  seat. 
Your  place  is  beside 
your  instrument,  and 
there  is  no  necessity 
for  you  to  jump  up  and 
salute  me  or  any  other 
officer  who  may  come 
in  with  a  telegram.' 

"As  the  Major- 
General  wrote 
his  message  the 
lieutenant  looked 
at  the  corporal, 
and  the  corporal 
almost  winked 
as  he  looked  back 
at  the  lieutenant. 
And  the  incident 
was  closed." 
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THE  PRAIRIE  DOG  AT  HOME. 

MERCIA  ABBOTT  KEITH. 

H1LE  at  Fort  Reno,  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  I  became 
quite  familiar  with  one  of 
those  unique  settlements 
known  as  a  "Prairie  Dog 
Village."  The  route  from 
the  fort,  to  or  toward 
civilization,  ran  directly 
through  one,  and  as  this 
road  was  traveled  daily,  it 
was  a  pleasant  pas-time  to 
note  the  peculiarities  of 
these  interesting  little  animals. 

Naturalists  state  that,  although  this  creature  is 
classed  among  the  marmots,  and  is  closely  allied  to 
them,  the  possession  of  shallow  chtek  pouches  maiks 
it  as  one  of  the  genus  sperniophilus.  The  literal 
meaning  of  that  word,  seed-lovers,  explains  the  singu- 
lar fact,  that  instead  of  retreating  before  civilization 
like  other  wild  animals,  they  have  migrated  eastward 
to  be  near  the  fields  of  grain  where  they  can  procure 
their  favorite  food. 

On  either  side  of  the  public  road  which  ran  across 
the  prairies,  following  the  windings  of  the  old  Indian 
trail,  rose  the  conical  mounds  which  defined  the  separ- 
ate homes  of  the  excitable  citizens  of  this  village. 
The  Indians  call  them  "Wish-ton-wish,"  on  account 
of  their  frisky,  sprightly  ways,  while  the  American 
name  is  a  partial  misnomer.  They  live  on  the  prairies, 
but  the  sharp  yelp  that  they  give  when  disturbed  is 
a  quick  "chip-chip,"  not  at  all  like  a  bark,  and  in  no 
other  way  does  the  creature  bear  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  a  dog.  It  is  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  inches 
in  length,  with  a  short,  stubby  tail.  The  fur  upon 
its  back  is  of  a  reddish-brow  n  color,  fine  and  silky; 
that  underneath  is  of  a  mottled  gray,  coarser  in  quality. 
The  head  is  flat,  the  features  resembling  those  of  a 
common  squirrel.  This  rodent  is  an  exceedingly  pro- 
lific animal,  and  when  a  village  is  once  established 
there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  its  increase. 

Whenever  we  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  little 
town,  a  warning  cry  was  heard,  which  was  echoed 
from  various  points,  when  all  of  the  animals  in  sight 
immediately  disappeared.  As  we  moved  onward, 
others,  startled  at  our  approach,  tumbled  into  their 
holes,  while  the  first  ones,  recovering  from  their  alarm, 
cautiously  reconnoitered  ;  scores  of  little  heads  pro- 
truded from  their  burrows  and  the  twinkling  eyes 
peered  around,  and  when  all  appeared  to  be  satisfac- 
tory, the  householder  would  jump  upon  his  mound, 
stand  erect  upon  his  hind  feet,  and  leisurely  survey 
the  field.  Now  and  again,  one,  more  curious  or  ven- 
turesome than  the  others,  would  dart  from  his  burrow 
and  scamper  to  a  neighbor's  as  rapidly  as  his  short 
legs  could  carry  him,  returning,  after  a  brief  visit,  as 
hurriedly  as  he  went. 

They  are  both  wary  and  inquisitive.  After  hearing 
their  frightened  calls  and  seeing  hundreds  turning 
somersaults  and  tumbling  head  over  heels  into  their  bur- 
rows, it  seemed  strange  that  curiosity  should  so  soon 
overcome  timidity,  for  in  a  moment  out  they  came,  as 
if  in  response  to  a  signal,  to  discover  the  cau?e  of  the 
general  disturbance. 

Sportsmen  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  shni>t  one 
of  these  quick-moving  creatures,  and  even  more  so  to 
secure  it  when  fatally  wounded,  for  it  almost  invariably 
manages  to  wriggle  to  the  opening  of  its  butrow,  w  here 
it  disappears  into  the  darkness. 

Whenever  an  alarm  was  sounded  numbers  dashed 
about,  running  hither  and  thither,  in  a  manner  w  hich 
indicated  that  they  were  caught  away  from  home,  as 
one  of  their  binding  rules  forbids  one  to  enter  the  do- 
main of  another,  and  each  one  must  seek  shelter  within 
his  own  burrow.  These  burrows  are  a  few  feet  apart, 
and  in  every  direction  well-beaten  paths  are  to  be  seen. 
They  are  very  social  animals,  and  when  all  was  quiet 
it  was  amusing  to  see  one  and  another  leave  his  own 
lodgings  and  run  to  sit  with  a  friend  upon  his  mound, 
the  two  being  occasionally  joined  by  a  third  ;  the 
visitors  appearing  to  halt  for  a  moment  on  their  way 
upon  an  errand  of  business  or  pleasure. 


A  great  amount  of  energy  and  activity  was  dis- 
played, although  there  was  no  evidence  that  actual 
labor  was  being  performed.  Those  who  have  closely 
studied  their  customs  state  that  there  is  always  one 
who  represents  the  governing  power  of  the  town.  He 
appears  to  be  consulted  upon  sundry  and  diverse  mat- 
ters, is  exempt  from  toil,  but  shares  in  the  benefits 
that  accrue  from  the  labors  of  the  otheis. 

These  villages  radiate  from  a  common  center,  grow- 
ing in  all  directions  as  the  families  increase,  the  bur- 
rows being  connected  by  a  series  of  underground  pas- 
sages. Each  burrow  is  dug  in  a  direction  slanting 
downward  for  about  six  feet,  when  there  is  an  abrupt 
turn  and  a  slight  rise;  at  this  point  there  is  a  little 
excavation,  which  serves  as  a  second  story.  Here  is 
to  be  found  a  bed  of  dry  grass,  with  storage  of  roots 
and  grains,  or  whatever  else  they  have  been  able  to 
procure  in  the  way  of  food.  As  it  is  their  custom  to 
locate  on  high  ground  at  some  distance  from  water, 
there  has  been  a  current  belief  that  they  have  no  need 
of  nature's  universal  beverage;  but  excavations  have 
proved  that  they  depend  upon  a  subterranean  well  for 
their  water  supply. 

They  are  easily  tamed,  and  would  be  harmless 
domestic  pets  but  for  the  fact  that  they  gnaw  and 
destroy  everything  within  reach.  They  are  the  dread 
of  the  farmers,  as  they  steal  grain  and  vegetables,  and 
ruin  the  pasture  lands  by-eating  the  roots  of  grasses 
and  all  forms  of  plant  life.  The  Indians  eat  the  meat, 
which  is  said  to  be  sweet,  juicy  and  tender;  trappers 
and  hunters  partake  of  stewed  prairie  dog  when  pressed 
by  hunger,  and  say  that  it  is  palatable,  although 
too  suggestive  of  rat  to  tempt  one  unless  in 
an  emergency.  In  the  particular 
village  that  I  have  attempted 
to  describe  there  were 
no  indications  of 
either  ow  Is 
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or  rattlesnakes,  although  it  is  well  authenticated  that 
both  crowd  into  the  little  domiciles,  where  they  are  not 
welcomed,  but  are  simply  tolerated.  Besides  the  bird 
and  reptile  mentioned,  they  have  other  enemies,  as  the 
coyote  and  prairie  wolf,  who  find  the  young  quite  to 
their  taste  ;  and  sometimes  these  intruders  become  so 
numerous  that  the  proper  residents  are  forced  to  remove 
to  moredesirable  quarters.  Astherearenocensusietums, 
the  exact  population  of  any  of  these  cities  of  the  plains 
is  unknown,  but  the  numbers  in  various  settlements 
have  been  estimated  from  ten  thousand  to  one  million. 

With  thousands  of  burrows  in  close  proximity,  the 
ground  is  often  honeycombed  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  extremely  dangerous  for  horses  and  cattle.  If  left 
to  the  guidance  of  his  own  instinct,  an  animal  will 
usually  avoid  an  accident ;  but  sometimes  a  reckless 
rider  urges  his  horse  over  the  mounds,  where  a  slight 
misstep  often  results  in  a  broken  leg  or  neck  for  the 
horse,  if  not  for  the  man. 

HOW  GRAIN  IS  INSPECTED. 

The  desirability  of  adopting  a  system  which  shall 
place  Portland  in  line  with  other  grain-exporting  ports 
is  discussed  as  follows  by  the  Portland,  Me.,  Journal: 

For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  a  few  words  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  export  business  is  conducted  may 
be  of  interest.  The  grain  which  is  collected  through- 
out the  West  is  taken  to  Chicago  and  other  Western 
cities,  and  there  it  is  stored  in  the  great  elevators. 


Then,  to  meet  the  foreign  demand  it  is  shipped  on  ves- 
sels and  sent  across  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is  inspected 
at  the  Chicago  elevators  and  it  may  also  be  inspected 
at  points  along  the  way.  Grain  is  graded  and  a  pur- 
chaser buys  grain  of  a  specified  grade.  Naturally,  he 
wants  assurances  that  the  grain  finally  delivered  in  the 
steamer,  which  is  to  take  it  across  the  ocean,  is  of  the 
same  quality  as  the  grain  which  was  shipped  East 
from  Chicago,  or  some  other  lake  port,  to  fill  his 
order.  He  wants  this  assurance,  not  only  to  remove 
any  chance  for  intentional  fraud,  but  also  to  protect 
him  against  the  greater  possibilities  of  deterioration  in 
the  grain  during  its  passage  to  the  seaboard  and  the 
accidental  substitution  of  one  grade  for  another  in  the 
elevators.  A  grain  elevator  is  composed  of  many 
great  bins.  The  grain  comes  into  the  lower  floors  in 
cars.  It  is  taken  by  machinery  to  the  top  of  the 
building,  weighed  and  poured  into  the  bins.  When 
the  steamer  is  ready  to  receive  it  the  machinery  again 
takes  the  golden  product  of  the  West  and  pours  it  into 
the  hold  of  the  vessel.  Now,  what  the  grain  pur- 
chaser wants  at  the  seaboard  is  a  system  of  "in" 
and  "out"  inspection  whuh  will  guarantee  to  him 
that  the  grain  when  it  reaches  the  elevator  is  of  the 
right  kind  and  in  good  condition,  and  will  give  him  a 
further  assurance  that  the  same  grade  of  grain  and 
in  the  same  condition  has  been  poured  out  of  the  bins 
into  the  hold  of  the  ship. 

In  other  states  and  cities  the  inspection  of  grain  is 
carefully  regulated.  In  Chicago  it  is  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Hoard  of  Railroad  and  Warehouse 
Commissioners.  Of  course,  in  Illinois,  the  system 
must  be  an  elaborate  one,  for  it  includes  the  inspection 
of  vast  quantities  of  grain.  As  one  would  expect,  there 
are  supervising  inspectors  and  men  under  them,  who 
receive  fixed  salaries.  Fees  are  charged  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  grain,  and  these  fees  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
depjrtment.  In  Boston  the  inspection  system  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Board 
of  Trade  Committee  has  been  busily  at  work,  and 
by  coriespondence  and  personal  visits  has 
accumulated  a  great  deal  of  useful 
information  which  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  at 
this  July  meeting.  The 
Committee  have  not 
yet  formulated  their 
recommendations  to  the 
Board  as  to  the  best 
method  to  follow  in 
establishing  the  system 
in  Portland.  However, 
they  will  report  in  favor 
of  the  appointment  of 
an  inspector,  who  shall  pay  the  expenses  of  the  office 
and  receive  his  own  compensation  from  the  fees  to  be 
established  for  the  inspection  of  the  grain.  These  fees 
are  paid  either  by  the  railroad  or  the  shippers.  The 
inspector  would  take  samples  from  the  grain  received 
and  shipped  here  and  make  a  record  of  all  the  lots  pass- 
ing through  the  elevator. 

A  young  man  who  lives  just  outside  the  town  lim- 
its has  a  canine  that  possesses  an  instinct  that  would 
compare  favorably  with  an  intellect.  In  fact,  it  might 
be  said  that  the  dog  has  the  power  of  mind-reading. 
In  going  from  his  home  to  town  and  returning,  the 
young  man  passes  by  the  home  of  one  of  our  most 
popular  young  ladies.  He  has  had  the  courage  to  drop 
in  occasionally,  but  the  peculiar  part  of  it  is,  as  the 
young  lady  insists,  he  has  never  stopped  while  ac- 
companied by  his  dog.  Yesterday  the  instance  oc- 
curred which  went  to  prove  the  dog's  powerful  mind. 
As  the  young  man  was  returning  home,  a  brother-in- 
law  of  the  young  lady  noticed  the  dog  look  up  in- 
quiring! v  at  his  master  as  they  passed  the  young  lady's 
gate.  It  is  supposed  that  he  read  the  longing  of  the 
young  man  to  stop,  so  trotted  over  to  the  gate.  The 
young  man  looked  longingly  at  the  house,  but  on  spy- 
ing another  young  man  engaged  in  talking  to  the  young 
lady,  he  passed  on.  The  dog  seemed  much  put  out 
and  began  barking  angrily  and  tugging  at  his  master's 
heels,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Faint  heart  ne'er  won  fair 
lady." —  Woodland  Democrat. 


MUSIC  TERMS  IN  RHYHE. 

Accelerando— -In  speed,  increasing  measure. 
Ad  Libitum— Sing  at  discretion's  pleasure. 
Adagio-  Expressive,  soft  and  low. 
Affettuoso— Let  tenderness  and  pathos  flow. 
A  llegro — Now  fingers  fly  and  words  run  fast. 
Allegretto— Not  quite  so  rapid  as  the  last. 
Andante — Soft  and  slow  the  movement  goes. 
Ac  Tempo— Mark  the  music  as  it  flows. 
Brilliants— With  great  spirit  and  with  might. 
Esprisswnt — In  excessive  movement  right. 
Crescendo  —  From  soft  to  loud  the  music 
swells. 

Da  Ca^o—"  Return,"  this  sign  the  player 
tells. 

Decrescendo— From  loud  to  soft  the  music 
falls. 

Forte— To  action  loud  the  signal  calls. 
Fortissimo— Louder,  louder,  raise  the  song. 
F.  F.  F—  Louder  yet  and  very  strong. 
Legato— Glide  soft  and  close  when  this  you 

see. 

Maggwre— Signifies  the  major  key. 
Mezzo  Forte— A  little  louder,  but  not  too 
strong. 

Mezzo  Piano— A  little  soft:  too  soft  is  wrong. 
Mezzo  Voce — Subdued  and  in  a  quiet  tone. 
Mod  em  to — Little  quickness  here  is  shown. 
Piano — Soft  and  slow,  with  gentleness. 
Pianissimo  Softer,  with  sweet  tenderness. 
Prestissimo—  Quick  and  quicker  fly  your 
fingers. 

Stacca/o— Sharp  and  pointed,  nothing  ling- 
ers. 

Unison— Sing  together  in  one  voice. 
And  in  music  all  rejoice. 

— Freund's  Musical  IVeeklv. 


SISTER  DOLORES. 


THAT  REMINDS  ME. 


A  PENNY  FOR  YOUR  THOUGHTS 


Highland  Springs,  in  Lake  County,  has 
had  a  most  remarkable  deer  season,  record- 
ing something  over  forty  killed  within  the 
past  three  months,  by  the  guests  of  the 
hotel.  Mr.  Craig,  the  manager,  is  an  ar- 
dent sportsman,  and  is  never  happier  than 
when  piloting  a  tew  enthusiastic  Nimrods  to 
the  chosen  canyons  near  by.  September 
has  proven  an  excellent  month  at  the 
Springs,  and  during  October  the  weather 
promises  to  be  still  more  delightful. 


"  Ah.  a  son,  eh?  You  are  a  very  young- 
looking  father." 
'•  Yes,  sir;  but  it's  a  very  young  son." 
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Pure,  placid  face         inen  aureole  bound 

In  saintly  guise. 
Still  on  your  rosary  bent  in  thought  profound, 

Those  prayerful  eyes. 
Dolores,  tell  me  are  your  cloistered  walls 

From  sin  secure  ? 
Where  neither  storm  nor  stress  nor  sorrow 
falls 

Does  peace  endure  ? 

Pale  lily,  nurtured  in  dim  convent  close 

(Love's  sun  denied 
Whose  ardent  kisses  woo  the  blushing  rose 

To  crimson  pride.) 
What  dower  of  sweetness  all  ungathered 
fills 

That  untouched  heart  ? 
What  inner  song  of  calm  delight  so  thrills 
Your  life  apart? 

In  constant  prayer,  in  faithful  toiling  spent. 

Your  days  serene : 
Reproved,  we  idlers  watch  such  calm  con- 
tent 

With  reverent  mein. 
Unmarred  by  lines  of  vain  desire,  of  care. 

Your  rose-leaf  cheek. 
In  aura  sweet  of  blessed  goodness  there. 

Devoutly  meek. 

And  stirs  no  grief,  no  fair  remembrance  calls 

From  yesterdays 
When  on  your  crucifix  the  moonlight  falls; 

Or  garden  ways 
Are  blue  with  violets  in  the  wistful  spring, 

Wakes  no  regret 
For  vanished  face,  for  raptures  lost,  to 
bring 

Tears  bitter  yet? 
Love's  anguished  night,  Love's  golden  days 
unguessed, 

Hope's  restless  tides 
And  ebb  of  fear  knows  not  your  gentle 
breast 

Where  heaven  abides 
That  bitter-sweet,  to  me  Life's  all,  Life's 
best, 

Nor  for  release 
From  blissful  pain,  Dolores,  could  I  rest 
In  cloistered  peace. 
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HOTEL  LYNDON, 


LOS  GATOS,  CAL. 

SANTA  CRUZ  MOUNTAINS. 


Opened  June  ist.  New  hotel,  modern  accommodations,  all  sunny  rooms.  Located  just 
opposite  S.  P.  Railway  depot.  Splendid  table.  Hunting,  fishing  and  amusements  of  all 
kinds.  Special  rates  to  families  for  the  summer.  Address, 

LY/1AN  H.  TOLFREE,  Proprietor. 


Hotel  El  Monte 


in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 


LOS  GATOS, 
CAL. 


JOHN  NEVILL.  Proprietor. 


This  delightful  resort  is  only  5;  miles 
south  of  San  Francisco.  2  hours,  15  minutes 
by  the  picturesque  Narrow  Gauge  Route  of 
the  S.  P.  Co.  The  Hotel  is  under  new  man- 
agement, conducted  on  the  American  plan, 
and  is  strictly  first-class  in  every  respect. 
It  is  a  delightful  home  for  FAMILIES  for  a 
summer  outing.  Special  attention  to  com- 
mercial trade.   Commodious  sample  rooms. 


Teacher :  Mary,  make  a  sentence  with 
"  dogma  "  as  subject. 

Mary,  (after  careful  thought):  The 
dogma  has  three  puppies. 

*  * 
* 

"  Some  men  have  the  best  luck  !  " 
"  How  so  ? " 

"There's  Mcintosh,  for  instance:  ice- 
cream gives  his  girl  neuralgia." 

* 

A  venerable  and  pompous  English  Bishop 
was  having  his  portrait  painted  by  an  emi- 
nent artist.  After  sitting  steadily  for  an 
hour  he  breaks  the  monotony  with  a  remark. 
"  How  are  you  getting  along?  "  he  inquired. 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  Bishop  the 
knight  of  the  palette,  absorbed  in  his  work, 
replied:  "  Move  your  head  a  little  to  the 
right  and  shut  your  mouth." 

"  Not  being  accustomed  to  such  a  form  of 
address, his  lordship  said:  "May  I  ask  why 
you  address  me  in  this  manner?" 

The  artist,  still  absorbed  in  his  work, 
said:  •■  I  want  to  take  off  a  little  of  your 
cheek." 

The  Bishop  collapsed. 

# 

Sir  Augustus  Lackcash  (to  tailor)  :  My 
son  tells  me  that  you  have  allowed  him  to 
run  a  bill  for  three  years.  I  have  therefore 
come— 

Tailor:  O,  pray  Sir  Augustus,  there  is 
no  hurry. 

Sir  A.  L  :  I  know  that,  and  therefore  I 

have  come  to  tell  you  that  in  future  I  want 

to  get  my  clothes  from  you  too. 

*  * 
* 

Visitor:  A  mysterious  affair  occurred 
in  Worcester  last  week,  and  I  thought  I'd 
call  your  attention  to  it  so  you  could  get  a 
scoop  on  the  rest  of  the  editors. 

City  Editor:  What  is  it  ? 

Visitor:  A  prominent  business  man  has 
suddenly  disappeared  with  575,000. 

Editor:  And  his  creditors  are  in  the 
hole  ? 

Visitor:  No;  he  doesn't  owe  anybody  any- 
thing.   It  was  all  his  own  money. 

* 

Papa:  Why  don't  you  sit  down? 

Small  Boy:  This  morning  I  asked  you 
how  many  made  a  million,  an'  you  said 
darned  few.  I  told  te.icher  that  inarithmetic 
class  to-day,  an'  that's  why  I  can't  sit 
down. 

"  I  have  called."  said  the  captious  critic, 
"  to  find  out  what  reason  you  can  give  for 
representing  the  new  year  as  a  nude  small 
boy." 

"  That  is  done,  "  responded  the  art  editor, 
'•  because  the  year  does  not  get  its  close 
till  the  ^  1  st  of  December." 


Further  information  at  office  of  "  THE  TRAVELER,"  20  Montgomery  St. 


HAZARDS. 

There  is  no  links,  however  watched  and 
tended, 
But  some  bad  lies  are  there. 
There  is  no  drive,  howe'er  with  skill  'tis 
blended, 
But  oft  leads  to  despair. 


I  was  thinking  of  the  distant  shores, 

By  many  waves  caressed: 
I  was  thinking  of  the  many  times 

Your  lips  to  mine  were  pressed; 
I  was  thinking  that  in  all  this  world 

I  loved  you  best  of  any. 
Tell  me,  sweetheart,  don't  you  think  my 
Thoughts  were  worth  a  penny? 

EMM  S.  S.  CO. 

Beautiful  Honolulu 
is  a  charm  forever! 

Steamers  of  the  Oceanic 
Steamship  Company 
sail  bi-monthly 

Send  for  "  Beautiful  Hawaii  "  to 

J   D.  SPRECKELS  BROS  CO 


Auckland  and  Sydney. 


San  Francisco. 
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Paso  Robles  Hotel, 

Paso  Robles,  California. 
OTTO  E.  NEVER.  Proprietor 
Under  New  and  Experienced  Management 


GREATEST  HEALTH  AND  PLEASURE 
RESORT  ON  THE  COAST. 

Cures  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia,  Pen  Paralysis, 
Kidney  and  Stomach  Troubles,  and  all 
Skin  Diseases. 
RESIDENT  PHYSICIAN. 
HOT  MUD  AND  SULPHUR  BATHS. 
SULPHUR,  IRON  AND  SODA  SPRINGS. 

New  Hotel  and  Collages.       Paid  Orchestra. 
Camping  Privileges. 

DRINK  PASO  ROBLES  SODA  WATER 


Home 


Comforts 

Are  rarely  to  be  obtained  al  a  restau-  \ 
rani,  but  it  is  just  this  feature  that 
has  made  ours  popular. 

aT  "SWAIN'S" 

the  surroundings  are  refined,  comfortable 
and  attractive.  We  employ  the  best  of  chefs, 
and  our  service  is  neat,  tasty  and  prompt. 

213  SUTTER  STREET, 


Near  Kearny, 


San  Francisco.  Cal 


Table  d'Hote,  $1.00,  5  to  8 


p.  m.  I 
— — 


CALIFORNIA  a.  d.  Cheshire. 

UNDERTAKING  CO.  Pres.  and  Mgr. 

FINEST  FUNERAL  PARLORS  IN  THE  CITY. 
Tel.  Main  07i.  405  Powell  St..  near  Post. 


HELD  BY  THE  ENEMY 


Courtesy  Henry  K.tbii  &•  Co. 
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Portland,  Oregon. 


Wisitors  to  this  picturesque  city  are  cour-  . 

teously  reminded  that  The  Portland 
is  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  Country. 


He  was  the  manager  of  the  ice  cream  department 
of  a  great  dairy  company  m  St.  Louis;  and  this  is 
what  he  says  of  Ripans  Tabules:  "This  business 
of  mine  gets  me  up  so  early  in  the  morning  and 
causes  me  to  get  my  meals  at  such  irregular  times 
that  not  long  ago  I  was  much  bothered  by  indiges- 
tion, but  Ripans  Tabules  fixed  me  all  right  and 
now  I  always  keep  them  by  me.  Whenever  I 
begin  to  feel  a  little  '  under  the  weather  '  from  my 
stomach  1  take  one  and  after  that  I  am  all  right." 

^l'ANTFD.-Aonse  of  bad  health  that  R  I  P  A  S  S  will  not benefit  They  banish  pain  and  DrobmsHfii 
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1U  for  .".cents  or  t«.  v.-  ,,aek.  ,s  f  r  4H  rents,  .nay  I...  had  it  a..v  drug  store  T.-n  "an  XL  and  ... ,e  thon 
»  siSriS;  York?'  '"a,'e"  10  any  '°r  5  rm'1*-  ■*»■*■  to*  he  RVans  ChemVcaic^'.NS: 


Hotel  Portland 


fi.  C.  BOWERS.  Manager. 


For  a  • *  * 
Delightful  Trip 


GO  TO  THH 


FAMOUS. 


Yellowstone 
Park  «  * 


MINERVA  TERRACE 


THE 


Northern  Pacific  Ry. 


SEND  SIX  CENTS  IN  STAMPS 
FOR 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOK 

"  WONDERLAND.  " 


is  the  only  line  selling  tickets 
to  this  wonderful  region. 


GIANT  GEYSER 


T.  K.  STATELER, 

General  Agent, 

638  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE  TRAVELER'S  BUREAU, 

conducted  in  connection  with  The  TRAVELER,  will  furnish  without 
charge,  reliable  information  about  any  hotel,  summer  or  winter  resort, 
railway  or  steamship  line,  country  lands,  guides,  etc.  Call  upon  or 
write  to  us  at  any  time. 

Special  Notice.  No  employee  or  representative  of  THE  TRAVELER 
is  empowered  to  request  transportation  or  contract  any  debts  on 
account  of  this  journal.  The  publisher  invariably  furnishes  letters 
over  his  own  signature  where  any  favor  or  concession  may  be  desired, 
so  that  those  granting  them  without  such  letters  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 


Some  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the 
TOURIST  TRAVEL  tourist  travel  to  California  this  winter 
THIS  WINTER         is  shown  by  the  recently  adopted 

schedules  of  the  Western  Railway 
lines,  whereby  another  big  slice  in  the  through  running 
time  is  cut  off,  and  the  number  of  trains  increased. 
October  and  November  are  the  months  in  which  the 
transcontinental  lines  adopt  their  limited  train  ser- 
vice between  Chicago  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  reduce  the  running  time  to  an  extent  that 
has  heretofore  been  deemed  impracticable.  The  lim- 
ited train  service  between  Chicago  and  San  Francisco, 
2420  miles,  will  be  covered  in  an  even  72  hours,  and 
in  70  hours  eastbound.  On  the  later  basis  this  means 
a  continuous  speed  of  34^  miles  per  hour  throughout 
the  trip,  and  in  some  sections  of  the  country  it  will  be 
necessary  to  run  a  little  less  than  100  miles  per  hour. 
The  equipment  of  these  limited  trains  is  quite  as  elabor- 
ate and  important  as  the  schedule  of  time  proposed,  so 
that  without  the  payment  of  extra  fares  one  can  have 
the  luxurious  accommodations  of  the  superb  train  ser- 
vice between  Chicago  and  New  York. 

The  interested  railway  companies  are  in  a  position  to 
know  with  accuracy  the  extent  of  tourist  travel  from  the 
East,  so  that  we  may  look  forward  to  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  winters  in  years. 

Since  THE  TRAVELER  first  originated  on 
THE  REWARD  this  coast,  seven  years  ago,  the  idea  of 
OF  MERIT       a  "Bureau  of  Information,"  where  the 

general  public  could  secure  reliable  data 
and  printed  matter  concerning  hotels,  resorts,  etc  ,  we 
have  had  a  large  number  of  imitators.  Various  publi- 
cations of  more  or  less  obscurity  and  doubtful  circula- 
tion have  announced  the  establishment  of  a  so-called 
"Bureau  of  Information"  in  connection  with  their  pa- 
pers. In  many  cases  these  "Bureaus"  were  located 
on  the  seventh  floor  of  some  tall  building,  or  in  some 
unfrequented  district  without  the  line  of  the  traveling 
public,  and  practically  inaccessible  to  those  seeking  such 
information.  To  use  a  slang  expression,  these  institu- 
tions were  simply  "  bluffs,"  designed  to  influence  the 


unwary  hotel  proprietor.  They  really  existed  in  name 
only;  a  few  stray  hotel  pamphlets  and  an  office  boy, 
who,  perhaps,  had  never  been  further  than  the  resorts 
at  Petaluma  and  San  Bruno,  to  furnish  the  "informa- 
tion." 

The  office  of  THE  TRAVELER  is  on  the  ground  floor, 
at  No.  20  Montgomery  street,  opposite  the  Lick  House, 
and  among  the  principal  hotels  and  railway  ticket  of- 
fices, where  it  is  easily  accessible  and  largely  visited. 
We  carry  the  pamphlets,  souvenirs,  cards,  etc.,  of  nearly 
three  hundred  hotels  on  the  coast,  and  are  in  a  position 
to  furnish  reliable  data  concerning  all  portions  of  the 
coast  to  those  who  seek  it.  We  are  brought  to  these 
remarks  by  the  receipt  of  a  recent  letter  from  the  pro- 
prietor of  Anderson  Springs  of  Lake  County,  a  large 
advertiser  in  many  mediums,  and  one  who  makes  it  a 
point  to  ascertain  from  the  patrons  just  how  they  hap- 
pened to  go  there. 
The  letter  is  self-explanatory  and  reads  as  follows: 
EDITOR  "THE  TRAVELER" :  We  have  put  ads.  in  other 
papers  claiming  to  have  "  Bureaus  of  Information,"  and 
the  result  from  them  has  been  nothing.  So  you  see  "The 
Traveler"  is  at  the  top  in  our  estimation,  and  next  year  we 
will  have  our  ad.  continued. 


On  October  25th  the  State  Association  of  Congrega- 
tionalists  met  in  convention  at  the  First  Congregational 

Church  of  San  Francisco.  Among 
A  REPREHENSIBLE  the  delegates  present  was  one,  Rev. 
SENTIMENT  J.  A.  Milliken  of  Porterville,  Cal., 

who,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  is 
reported  to  have  made  the  following  astounding  state- 
ment: 

"  I  repeat,  and  1  say  it  fearlessly,  and  with  a  full  real- 
ization of  the  facts,  that  one  of  the  best  omens  for  Chris- 
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tian  progress  of  the  future  is  that  the  pioneers  of  Cali- 
fornia are  being  so  rapidly  put  under  the  sod." 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  concerning  so  un- 
godly a  sentiment  from  a  minister  of  religion,  but  it  is 
a  striking  fact  that  the  exact  wording  of  this  sentence 
has  neither  been  disputed  nor  denied.  The  author  him- 
self admits  it,  and  both  he  and  his  friends  have  been 
busy  ever  since  "qualifying"  the  statement,  and  en- 
deavoring to  convey  the  impression  that  he  meant  some- 


thing entirely  different.  The  association  even  went  so 
far  as  to  pass  an  official  resolution,  testifying  to  the 
virtues  of  the  Pioneers  of  California,  presumably  as  a 
condonation  of  the  grave  error  of  one  of  their  fellow 
brethren.  We  are  constrained  to  give  these  resolution- 
ists  the  credit  of  sincerity,  but  they  could  have  done  a 
nobler  duty  and  a  greater  blessing  had  they  extended 
an  invitation  to  the  Reverend  (?)  J.  A.  Milliken  to  va- 
mose, and  relegate  himself  to  the  realms  of  the  asi- 
nine community,  where  brains,  decency  and  common 
sense  are  not  a  requirement  for  membership. 

To  the  layman  of  even  an  average  education,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  deduce  any  different  interpretation  of  the 
quoted  language-  Mr.  Milliken  prefaces  his  remarks 
with  the  significant  phrase,  "I  repeat,  and  1  say  it  fear- 
lessly, and  with  a  full  realization  of  the  facts."  Now, 
when  he  realizes  the  contemptuous,  virile,  unchristian 
and  unmanly  aspect  of  the  assertion,  he  seeks  to  crawl 
out  of  the  smallest  hole  that  the  Almighty  ever  made. 
We  respect  an  honest  man,  no  matter  how  erroneous 
his  views  may  be,  but  a  hypoct  ite  has  no  place  in  the 
ranks  of  decent  people,  and  particularly  when  that  hypo- 
crite wears  the  broadcloth,  and  advocates  the  passing 
away  of  those  who  made  the  State  of  California  what 
it  is.  Mr  Milliken  is  evidently  impressed  with  the 
"survival  of  the  fittest,"  but  God  grant  that  none  of 
his  like  may  tear  away  the  glorious  corner  stones  of  the 
Golden  West  that  were  erected  before  he  ever  came  into 
existence. 

As  a  resident  of  this  State  for  less  than  eight  years, 
his  opinion  is  all  the  more  reprehensible.  From  his 
own  statement  in  explanation,  Mr.  Milliken  is  assur- 
edly deficient  in  one  of  three  things— brains,  common 
sense  or  tact.  Select  one,  and  we  are  still  unable  to 
give  him  credit  for  the  other  two! 

It  is  just  such  cattle  that  cause  dissen- 
sions in  all  communities,  born  and  bred  in 
ignorance,  fed  upon  unholy  ambition  for 
notoriety,  petted  upon  the  lap  of  sophistry; 
and  when  they  arrive  at  a  "talking  age," 
and  open  their  mouths,  they  usually  put 
their  foot  into  it.  Those  at  all  familial 
with  the  early  history  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
know  full  well  the  sturdy  manhood  that 
populated  California  in  early  days,  and 
those  were  "the  days  that  tried  men's 
souls."  The  bridges  were  burned  behind 
them,  and  as  for  the  heroism  of  their  acts 
and  privations,  history  furnishes  no  more 
splendid  deeds.  It  is  a  greater  misfortune 
that  these  same  pioneers  could  not  all  have 
lived  to  perfect  their  noble  edifices,  for  their 
completion  would  have  been  but  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  beginning— honest  from  the 
ground  up.  When  we  look  about  us  now, 
however,  and  see  where  their  sons  have 
failed,  and  where  meddling  strangers  have 
exhibited  their  unscrupulous  hands,  all  sensible  people 
long  for  the  stern  and  honest  methods  of  fifty  years 
ago.  Then  crime  was  practically  expunged  from  the 
community  through  the  effective  work  of  the  old  Vig- 
ilance Committee,  whose  members  knew  no  fear,  and 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  take  prompt  and  stern  meas- 
ures in  the  maintenance  of  their  convictions.  Theirs 
was  a  reign  of  peace  and  decency  quite  as  stirring  and 
noble  as  that  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  many  years  ago. 
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PURITY  OF  POLITICS. 

This  city  is  now  in  the  throes  of  a  political  cam- 
paign, with  the  self-sacrificing  patriots  In  battle  array, 
fully  armed  and  equipped  with  the  usual  linguistic 
armament  that  is  supposed  to  win  victory  for  their 
side  on  the  day  when  those  formidable  legions  meet 
at  the  ballot  box.  For  weeks  the  people  have  been 
informed  of  the  progress  made  in  the  selection  of  the 
best  men  to  present  for  the  sufferage  of  the  voters. 
They  have  been  told  of  the  urgent  efforts  of  both  sides 
to  purge  the  parties  of  the  boss  element.  They  have 
scoured  the  city  In  their  search  for  suitable  candidates, 
not  in  the  people's  interest  so  much  as  in  the  interest 
of  the  party.  Some  good  names  are  to  be  found  on 
each  side  of  these  struggling  hosts,  and  if  we  are  to 
judge  of  the  present  by  the  past,  those  good  names  may 
be  found  to  be  a  small  minority  at  a  later  day. 

*  *  * 

It  has  been  asserted  that  a  radical  change  for  the 
better  is  certain  to  result  under  the  new  Charier;  that 
economy  in  government  expenditures  will  surely  fol- 
low; that  the  taxes  collected  will  be  judiciously  dis- 
bursed, and  that  business  methods  only  v\  ill  prevail. 
Each  man  will  earn  his  salary,  and  the  army  of  useless 
hangers-on  will  be  dispensed  with.  For  months  this 
has  been  the  burden  of  the  people's  song.  The  tax- 
payer has,  with  cheerful  mien,  looked  to  this — the  fru- 
ition of  his  hopes:  he  has  pictured  to  himself  a  release 
from  the  thraldom  of  machine  politics  and  bad  govern- 
ment, and  a  return  to  honesty  in  public  places;  he  has 
anticipated  a  complete  abandonment  of  politics  in  our 
municipal  affairs,  and  that  party  would  be  absorbed  in 
the  one  great  principle  of  purity  in  city  management; 
that  his  dollar,  paid  into  the  treasury,  would  yield  to 
him  the  full  measure  of  good  government  and  protec- 
tion to  his  life  and  property;  that  waste  of  funds, 
(which  heretofore  has  been  the  rule)  would  have  no 
place  in  our  system,  and  he  would  rejoice  at  the  vic- 
tory of  the  people  over  party  politics. 

As  time  wanes,  and  the  lights  and  shadows  of  this 
picture  become  more  distinct,  the  contour  loses  a  por- 
tion of  its  symmetry;  the  blurs  on  the  surface  are  ap- 
parent, and  the  cold  shudder  of  distrust  is  again  cours- 
ing through  the  veins  of  this  much-betrayed  citizen 
voter. 

We  observe  that  party  lines  have  been  strictly  drawn 
in  the  preparation  for  the  coming  election;  we  note  the 
Democrat  and  Republican  in  full  blast  throwing  mud 
at  each  other,  the  bulk  of  which  may,  as  is  usual, 
land  on  the  eyes  of  the  honest  voter.  The  city  tax- 
payer does  not  care  for  the  party  name  of  those  who 
manage  our  public  affairs.  He  is  especially  interested 
in  the  careful  and  efficient  handling  of  his  trust.  Both 
parties  are  to  him  alike.  Both  have  always  ignored 
his  interests  when  inducted  into  office;  both  have  in- 
variably deceived  the  people  and  shamefully  wasted 
their  substances,  and.  In  consequence  the  voter  should, 
at  the  coming  election,  select  the  man  irrespective  of 
party. 

*  *  * 

But  here  again  is  the  puzzle— last  year  the  Demo- 
crats were  in  power,  and  their  slimy  trail  of  heavy 
deficiency  closed  their  account  with  the  people.  This 
year  the  Republicans  are  strongly  to  the  front  as  man- 
agers of  affairs.  Only  a  third  of  the  usual  term  of 
office  has  expired,  and  yet,  at  this  early  day,  the  dex- 
terous tapping  of  the  city  Treasury  has  become  a  fine 


art,  and  if  the  whole  term  had 
been  allotted  to  these  political 
patriots,  another  wail  of  indig- 
nation from  an  outraged  commu- 
nity would  have  followed  them 
to  political  obscurity. 

The  citizens  will  note  the  gi- 
gantic schemes  planned  for  the 
so-called  improvement  of  the 
city.  Millions  are  spoken  of 
in  ihis  connection  as  though  it 
were  so  many  hundreds;  a  por- 
tion of  the  daily  press  is  enthu- 
siastic for  a  large  issue  of  bonds; 
a  craze  to  impress  the  people  of  the  healthfulness  of 
running  In  debt  is  emblazoned  in  the  heavy  head- 
lines of  the  morning  papers.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
to  be  prosperous  we  must  be  progressive,  and  to 
be  progressive  we  must  load  ourselves  with  a  heavy 
mortgage  on  our  holdings— and  place  the  proceeds  in 
the  hands  of — whom  ? 

The  project  now  is  to  bond  the  city  to  the  extent  of 
about  $27,000,000,  and  from  t he  proceeds  we  are  to  pro- 
vide a  few  school  houses,  re-arrange  our  sewers,  and 
extend  our  Park  area  to  the  end— that  we  may  become 
a  second  Paris. 

Strong  arguments  in  favor  of  this  heavy  expendi- 
ture have  been  given  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  columns 
of  our  patriotic  press;  the  politicians  are  a  unit  in 
favor  of  progress— and  there  is  where  the  purity  exists. 
Each  element  is  overflowing  with  love  of  country 
when  there  is  money  at  hand,  and  the  people  will  find. 
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as  they  have  always  found,  waste,  extravagance  and 
inferior  results.  Local  history  has  repeated  itself  again 
and  again  in  these  matters  of  civic  progress. 

Where  is  the  guarantee  that  the  new  officials  to  be 
are  not  of  the  same  timber  as  their  many  predecessors: 
where  is  the  clear  and  unqualified  pledge  that,  if 
elected,  they  will  keep  down  expenses,  and  obtain  a 
dollar's  value  for  a  like  expenditure  in  every  branch  of 
the  city  government;  that  the  hosts  of  unnecessary 
employees  shall  be  dismissed,  and  that  honesty  will 
prevail,  and  the  money  of  the  taxpa>ci  L,e  disbursed 
in  a  manner  to  produce  the  best  effect 

There  is  no  such  guarantee  given,  and  if  there  were, 
how  often  has  a  like  pledge  been  given,  and  as  often 
broken.  The  sime  old  parties  who  made  these  sol- 
emn pledges  are  before  the  people  as  of  yore,  with 
their  purity  in  politics;  their  promises  and  pledges,  and 
the  boss  in  the  background,  pulling  ihe  strings. 

Beware,  ye  voters!  Beware,  ye  taxpayers!  The 
men  to  come  have  not  been  tried.  Test  their  honesty 
and  ability  before  you  trust  them  to  the  extent  of  mort- 
gaging your  homes  for  the  heavy  amount  called  for. 
The  cost  of  the  city  government  is  now  largely  in  ex- 
cess of  what  it  should  be,  and  therefore  we  should  be 
wary  of  exposing  such  a  plum  as  $27,000,000  to  the 
hungry  gaze  of  our  pure  politicians,  whose  eyes  are 
always  looking  for  patronage  to  deal  out  to  the  boss 
and  his  henchmen. 


The  proposition  to  quarantine  consumptives  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  last  meeting  of  the  board,  laid  aside  lor 
the  present,  and  will  probably  be  taken  up  at  some  fu- 
ture day.  A  question  so  serious  in  its  consequences, 
and  so  far-reaching  in  its  contemplation,  is  one  that 
should  be  thoroughly  and  unreservedly  canvassed  be- 
fore the  whole  people. 

When  men  will  place  themselves  on  record  in  advo- 
cacy of  such  an  outrageous  proposition,  then  is  it  time 
for  the  people  of  this  State  and  country  to  squelch  the 
presumption  of  these  so-called  scientists,  who  seem  to 
delight  in  continually  alarming  the  timia  by  their 
danger  hunting  theories. 

The  majority  of  laymen,  during  their  existence,  have 
had  some  acquaintance  with  consumptives,  who  have 
mingled  with,  and  been  attended  by  their  friends  with- 
out restriction  or  restraint,  affording  ample  opportun- 
ities for  the  so-called  germs  to  propagate.  They  have 
dwelt  in  homes  with  large  families  whose  members 
were  closely  attached  and  deeply  interested  in  the  sick 
one,  and  have  watched  from  day  to  day  the  gradual 
decline  and  wasting  away  of  the  lung  tissues,  fearlessly 
and  tenderly  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  frail 
and  emaciated  body  that  was  patiently  awaiting  the 
setting  sun.  They  have  no  fear  of  contagion,  having 
passed  down  the  line  of  centuries  of  nursing  and  watch- 
ing over  the  unfortunates,  to  emerge  free  from  disease, 
free  from  the  so-called  poison  floating  in  the  air  where 
tuberculosis  exists.  And  now  comes  the  concentrated 
wisdom  of  a  class  who  seem  to  delight  in  frightening 
the  weak  while  they  think  they  are  ventilating  their 
superior  knowledge. 

*  *  * 

The  last  twenty  years  nave  given  us  many  ambitions 
students  in  the  medical  profession;  men  who  are  al- 
ways ready  to  launch  positive  opinions, not  derived  from 
experience,  but  obtained  from  books  and  theories.  They 
talk  learnedly  of  disease  and  the  remedy,  and  are  par- 
ticularly glib  in  discoursing  on  epidemics— contagion, 
bacilli,  bacteria,  and  other  kindred  medical  terms,  that, 
to  the  layman,  are  supposed  to  sound  mysterious  and 
scientific.  These  gentlemen  emerge  from  college  with 
a  full  determination  to  brush  away  the  old  fogies  in 
the  profession,  and  show  the  world  what  the  powerful 
microscope  has  laid  bare  under  their  scrutinizing  eye. 
They  will  tell  how  the  new  system  of  medicine  has 
superseded  the  old,  and  what  wonderful  things  will 
h  ippen  now  that  new  blood  has  been  infused  into  the 
profession. 

We  have  occasionally  been  treated  to  an  exhibition 
of  this  marvelous  knowledge,  especially  when  any  of 
these  profound  men  of  learning  happen  to  obtain  a  pub- 
lic office.  A  case  in  point:  A  few  years  ago  two  or 
three  of  the  public  school  houses  of  this  city  were  con- 
demned by  the  local  Board  of  Health,  because,  as  was 
stated,  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  prevailed — the  par- 
ents in  the  vicinity  were  overwhelmed  with  fear  until 
an  older  medical  man  exploded  the  theory,  and  restored 
the  schools  to  their  normal  condition. 

Our  official  bacteriologist  discovered  plague  germs 
in  a  portion  of  the  body  of  a  Japanese  found  floating 
in  the  bay.  The  community  was  alarmed,  and  specu- 
lations were  rife  on  the  arrival  in  our  midst  of  the 
dreaded  bubonic  plague.  When,  lo!  a  Government  of- 
ficial laid  our  fears  to  rest  by  pointing  out  the  ridicu- 
lous attitude  of  the  would-be  scientist.  Again,  another 
learned  M.  D.  a  short  time  since  made  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  atmosphere  in  certain  sections  of  this 
city.  His  report  was  of  the  most  frightful  nature,  and 
under  it,  the  surprise  is  that  a  single  mortal  on  this 
peninsula  should  now  be  alive.  Not  an  inch  of  the 
air  we  breathe  that  did  not  contain  millions  of  deadly 
germs;  enough  in  quantity  in  the  small  space  of  two 
or  three  blocks  to  kill  the  population  of  this  entire 
continent.  The  most  remarkable  portion  of  this  scien- 
tific report  is  that  certain  portions  of  the  atmosphere 
were  overflowing  with  the  infinitesimal  particles  of  con- 
sumptive sputum — the  germ  of  the  contagious  tuber- 
culosis filled  the  air,  which  the  multitude  inhaled 
as  they  passed,  and  are  still  breathing  with  a  fair  chance 
of  living  to  a  good  old  age,  notwithstanding  all  the 


sensational  prophecies  to  the 
contrary  that  have  been 
printed. 

We  might  go  to  greater 
lengths  and  cite  many  cases 
where  the  scientific  tneory 
of  our  medical  friends  is  not 
borne  out  when  put  to  a  practical 
test.  The  want  of  unanimity  in  the 
general  diagnosis  of  disease  is  self- 
sufficient  evidence  to  the  layman  to 
question  the  truth  of  certain  theories 
put  forward  by  the  profession  as  facts. 
We  find  much  of  the  practice  of  medicine  speculative, 
experimental  and  guess  work.  If  a  patient  recovers 
he  is  told  his  was  a  narrow  escape;  if  he  dies,  well,  the 
disease  was  deep-rooted,  and  we  accept  the  opinion 
because  we  cannot  contradict  it,  however  much  we  may 
be  in  doubt  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  the  case. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  people  should  enter  a 
vigorous  protest  against  any  action  that  would  restrict 
the  movements  of  those  unfortunates,  stricken  with  con- 
sumption. They  do  not  believe  all  you  medical  gentle- 
men may  utter,  and  a  growing  fear  is,  that  if  allowed 
a  free  lance,  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  will  be  abridged. 
The  introduction  of  rigid  theories  into  practical  life  is, 
as  a  general  rule,  a  superb  failure,  and  we  find  the 
medical  man  who  enters  political  life  soon  becomes  a 
student  in  the  greed  for  patronage  the  same  as  the  lay- 
man, only  his  plea  is  on  the  ground  of  the  public 
health  or  sanitation.  It  is  remarkable  how  eager  these 
gentlemen  are  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  when 
there  area  few  offices  to  give  to  their  friends,  and  how 
zealous  in  the  preservation  of  the  well-being  of  the  pub- 
lic when  the  general  treasury  deals  out  the  funds. 

And  so  we  oppose  the  proposition  to  quarantine  con- 
sumptives, for  the  reason  that  we  are  not  in  accord  with 
the  theory  of  contagion,  and  do  not  fear  that  the  public 
health  is  in  greater  danger  now  than  it  has  been  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  past,  and  are  strenuously  opposed  to  the 
continued  and  persistent  sounding  alarms  about  malig- 
nant and  infectious  disease,  keeping  the  nervous  In  a 
state  of  terror  and  dread  of  the  consequences.  There- 
fore, we  submit,  it  would  be  wise  to  give  the  people  a 
rest.  Go  on  with  your  research,  and  when  you  have 
discovered  anything  you  think  is  new,  be  positive  it 
will  stand  a  thorough  practical  test.  And  to  the 
youthful  practitioner,  a  word  of  advice  would  not  be 
amiss.  Experience  is  the  best  tutor.  You  will  be  a 
wiser  mail  ten  years  hence  than  you  are  to-day.  You 
will  learn  that  the  layman  is  not  always  a  fool,  and 
that  onetimes  his  criticisms  of  medical  methods  are 
worthy  of  respect,  and  you  will  find  as  years  roll  by  that 
all  the  knowledge  is  not  centered  in  your  brain;  there- 
fore, study  as  the  years  are  passing  and  learn  wisdom. 


FISHING  ON  PUGET  SOUND. 

JOEL  SMOMAKER. 

Washington  ranks  second  to  Massachusetts  in  the 
fishing  industry.  Ninety-five  distinct  varieties  or  food 
fish  are  found  In  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound  and  the 
Columbia  river.  The  business  of  catching,  canning 
and  marketing  these  finny  and  shell  delicacies  furnishes 
employment  to  nearly  ten  thousand  people,  and  the  in- 
come from  this  source  foots  up  in  the  neighborhood  of 
56,ooo,ooo  annually.  The  season  now  closing  shows 
shipments  of  221,000  cases  of  canned  salmon,  or  over 
five  million  cans,  from  Puget  Sound  ports  to  Eastern 
cities,  and  orders  are  not  all  filled. 

This  inland  arm  of  the  north  Pacific  Coast,  with  its 
river  tributaries,  is  the  home  of  the  numerous  cod  fam- 
ily. The  various  colored  salmon,  halibut  of  the  larg- 
est size,  sturgeon,  shad  and  smelt  thrive  and  grow  to 
perfection.  Oystersare  small  but  very  delicious,  tempt- 
ing the  appetite  of  the  most  particular  epicurean.  Clams 
are  abundant,  ranging  in  size  from  the  famous  Long 
Island  Little  Necks  to  the  mammoth  ten  and  twelve 
pounders  exhibited  as  curios.  Shrimps  cover  the  bot- 
tom of  Puget  Sound  as  pebbles  in  the  mountain  rivu- 
lets, and  possess  a  most  remarkably  fine  flavor. 

The  State  Fish  Commissioner,  for  convenience,  has 
the  country  divided  into  four 
districts,  with  Tacoma  as  the 
central  point,  and  in  a  radius  of 
a  fewmiles  there  are  about  three 
dozen  canneries.  Fish  are 
caught  in  traps,  nets,  seines, 
and  by  every  device  known  to 
the  professional  angler.  The 
clear  placid  water,  protected  by 
huge  native  forests,  furnishes 
an  ideal  fisherman's  paradise, 
and  many  old-timers  of  the 
north  Atlantic  Coast  have  dis- 
covered a  haven  of  bliss  in  this 
quiet  extension  of  Balboa's  Sea. 

During  the  fishing  season 
hundreds   of    Indians  collect 
around  the  prominent  canneries 
of  Puget  Sound, Columbia  River, 
Gray's  Harbor  and  Wallipa  dis- 
tricts, and  engage  in  hauling  the  seines  and  catching 
the  fish,  which  later  finds  a  market  in  the  cities  of 
the  East,  the  mining  towns  of  Klondike,  and  the 
Oriental   isles.      In    1808  these   districts  shipped 
545,245  cases  of  salmon.     A  case  contains  twenty-four 
cans,  put  up  ready  for  the  consumers.     In  addition 
to  the  salmon  canneries,  the  output  of  these  districts 
for  last  year  aggregated   1,500,000   pounds  of  fresh, 
salt  and  smoked  fish,  and  $200,000  v\ ortlT  of  shell  fish. 

Fish  hatcheries  have  been  established  at  Kalama, 
Chinook,  Baker  Lake,  Chehalis  and  Samish.  The 
State  Legislature,  in  creating  a  hatchery  fund,  enacted 
a  law  providing  for  license  fees  from  fishermen,  and  in 
the  past  five  years  has  collected  over  #60,000  from  per- 
mits, most  of  which  has  been  expended  in  maintaining 
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ermen  draw  the  nets  to  shore,  tilled  with  all  sizes,  colors 
and  classes  of  the  native  finny  tribes.  These  are  taken  to 
the  canneries  and  prepared  for  market,  or  loaded  into  re- 
frigerator cars  and  shipped  fresh  to  feed  the  thousandsof 
anxious  buyers. 

PEN  PICTURES  OF  THE  NORTHWEST. 

Puget  Sound  has  frequently  been  described  by  noted 
travelers  as  the  most  beautiful  sheet  of  salt  water  in 
the  world.  Its  total  area  is  some  2000  square  miles, 
its  shore  line  occupying  about  1600  miles.  In  depth, 
800  feet  is  nothing  unusual,  but  ihe  average  varies  from 
300  to  600  feet.  As  these  depths  in  some  places  continue 
to  the  shi  re,  vessels  of  dteprst  draught  are  enabled  to 
approach,  and,  in  lieu  of  a  whaif,  tie  up  to  the  trees 
on  the  banks.  Theshore  is  covered  with  dense  growths 
of  timber. 

The  magnificent  Puget  Sound  country  has  a  loyal 
admirer  in  Herbert  Bashford,  the  young  poet,  whose 
charming  work  has  appeared  for  several  years  in  va- 
rious publications,  mainly  of  the  magazine  class.  Mr. 
Bashford  is  thoroughly  Western,  and  has  devoted  his 
pen  mainly  to  word  pictures  of  Nature  as  he  has  found 
her  in  the  great  Northwest.  Some  of  these  poems  are 
exquisite  in  imagery  and  musically  correct  is  construc- 
tion and  rhythm.  His  volume.  "Songs  from  Puget  Sea," 
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the  hatcheries  and  propagating  the  most  desirable  spe- 
cies. Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
the  Eastern  oysters  and  lobsters  in  the  waters  of  the 
sound,  and  the  results  are  very  gratifying. 

The  traveler,  while  seated  on  the  steamer  deck  and 
gliding  along  over  the  peaceful  water,  notices  at  every 
convenient  bar  scores  of  buoys,  indicating  the  presence 
of  nets  placed  beneath  the  surface.  At  regular  intervals, 
small  boats  put  out  from  the  beach  and  the  expert  fish- 


EVERY-PAV  SCENES  ON   "  THE  SOUND."     LOADING  HALIHL'T. 

publ i>hed  not  so  very  long  ago,  is  a  dainty  collection 
from  the  press  of  the  Whitaker  &  Ray  Company,  this 
city.  I  here  are  some  seventy  of  them.  Here  is  a  bit 
from  "Midwinter  in  the  Northwest:" 

I  look  in  vain  for  glowing  sun  at  morn. 

At  evening  watch  the  dark  blot  out  the  day, 
And  greet,  mayhap,  the  old  moon,  pale  and  worn — 
A  groping  ghost  half  seen  through  folds  of  gray. 

And  here,  in  mood  that  reflects  the  brighter  season, 
is  a  bit  from  "Midsummer:" 

Oh.  summer  hours,  how  swift  their  flight! 

Oh,  love,  how  dear  those  words  of  thine! 
Two  fond  eyes  beam  with  misty  light; 
Two  rose-red  lips  are  pressed  to  mine. 

Occasionally  the  author  permits  his  thought  to  ex- 
press itself  in  machine  meter — and  one  wishes  that  he 
had  not,  as,  forexamplr,  in  "T  he  Woods  of  the  West." 
But  who  does  not  err  in  this  same  way  if  there  be 
poetry  in  his  soul  filtering  through  to  the  point  of  a  pro- 
lific pen? 

The  people  of  "The  Sound"  country  should  be 
grateful  to  Mr.  Bashford  for  painting  such  pictures  as 
one  finds  In  the  three  sonnets,  "Dawn,"  "Noon,"  and 
"Evening"  on  Puget  Sound.  The  latter  poem  is  the 
strongest  of  the  three. 

His  crimson  sword  the  dying  sun  lets  fall 
Across  the  sea,  and  .all  the  water  glows 
With  sudden  splendor— one  great  flaming  rose; 
The  peaks  burst  into  bloom;  each  icy  wall 
Is  bathed  in  tire;  each  fir,  green-robed  and  tall. 
Is  now  a  golden  tower;  a  cool  wind  blows 
From  off  the  chaste  Olympics'  shadowed  snows; 
Far,  far  away,  a  loon's  long,  quavering  call 
Sounds  faintly  In  the  restful,  twilight  air; 
The  sweet  dusk  deepens  and  majestic  Night- 
Mother  of  dreams  and  sleep— sinks  silently 
Upon  the  land;  the  tide  steals  In,  and  wheie 
The  ripples  dance  I  watch  the  red  stars  write 
In  fiery  lines  God's  message  to  the  sea. 


the: 


THE  DIAMOND  MINES  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

F.  E.  MANNEL. 

JHE  DISCOVERY  of  diamonds  in  the 
Kimberly  District,  South  Africa,  dates 
back  to  the  year  of  1867.  when  an  Irish 
trader,  O'Riley  by  name,  obtained  a 
diamond  of  over  twenty-one  carats  In 
weight  from  a  Dutch  farmer,  who  had 
no  idea  of  the  vaiue  of  the  little  piece  of 
"sparkling  glass,"  as  he  termed  it.  Mr. 
O'Riley  lost  no  time  in  converting  this  prec- 
ious stone  into  cash,  and  received  for  it 
from  Sir  Phillip  Wodehouse,  the  sum  of  500  pounds 
sterling;  that  is,  $2500.  After  this  son  of  Erin  re- 
ceived the  sum  mentioned  from  England,  he,  like  an 
honest  man,  divided  the  same  with  the  Dutch  farmer. 
The  latter  having  a  number  of  Hottentot  negroes  as 
servants  in  his  employ,  and  through  them  coming  in 
cont  ict  with  a  great  number  of  these  roving  sons  of 
South  Africa,  explained  to  them  to  look  about  for  dia- 
monds, describing  the  looks  and  appearance  of  same, 
but  witholding  from  them  the  information  of  the 
extreme  value  of  these  stones. 

Small  diamonds  were  brought  to  him  from  time  to 
time,  until  in  the  summer  of  1869,  a  Hottentot  brought 
in  a  stone  weighing  8?'i  carats,  a  stone  of  exception- 
ally clear  water  and  fine  shape.  Our  Dutch  friend, 
the  farmer,  sold  this  valuable  gem  at  once  for  the  sum 
of  $56,000.  No  doubt  this  large  sum  of  money  turned 
his  head,  for  he  forgot  himself  so  far  In  his  liberality 
as  to  give  the  Kafir  who  had  found  the  stone,  the  sum 
of  $2000— a  great  deal  of  money  for  a  savage. 

This  diamond,  the  second  stone  of  large  size  found 
In  South  Africa,  is  at  the  present  time  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Countess  of  Dudlev,  and  is  valued  to-day 
at  $125,000.    "Star  of  South  Africa"  is  its  name. 

The  few  people  who  knew  of  the  existence  of  dia- 
monds where  Kimberly  stands  to-day  tried  hard  to 
keep  the  secret  from  becoming  known,  but  the  news 
traveled  like  wild  fire.  Prospectors  arrived  by  thou- 
sands and  spread  over  about  seventy  miles  of  both 
banks  of  the  Vaal  River,  converting  the  prairie  into  a 
lively  mining  camp,  the  population  being  made  up  of 
nearly  every  nation  imaginable,  and  counting  at  least 
10,000  souls. 

Pioneers  of  California  will  remember  the  bustle 
and  activity,  the  impulsive  actions  of  the  miners  and 
others,  who,  in  the  search  for  wealth,  would  respect 
nothing  but  their  own  gain— and  so  it  was  on  the  dia- 
mond fields.  Many  were  the  deadly  quarrels,  and 
many  a  man  vanished  and  was  never  heard  from  again 
unless  by  the  finding  of  his  bleached  bones  In  the  bush. 
So  robbers  and  lawlessness  flourished  here  for  some 
time.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  within  a  circle  of  not  more 
than  four  miles  In  diameter,  two  or  three  mines  are  now 
supplying  four-fifths  of  the  yearlv  demand  of  the  world's 
diamond  market.  When  the  Orange  Free  State  dis- 
puted the  ownership  of  this  rich  territorv.  with  Ihe 
Cape  Colony,  the  English  government,  through  Sir 
Donald  Currie,  who  acted  as  arbitrator,  paid  the  Or- 
ange Free  State  $4,500,000  damages,  thus  settling  the 
dispute  of  ownership  between  the  two  nations  forever. 

The  center  of  the  diamond  mining  industry  in  South 
Africa  at  the  present  time  is  Kimberly,  Cape  Colony, 
with  a  population  of  about  30,000,  one-half  of  which 
is  colored.  This  little  city,  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
output  of  wealth,  has  not  a  very  flourishing  appear- 
ance. The  buildings  are  mostly  one  story,  built  of 
corrugated  iron  and  wood,  with  the  exception  of  the 
post-office,  court  house,  and  a  few  of  the  better  hotels 
and  clubs.  The  streets  are  narrow,  irregular,  and  not 
well  kept,  although  some  attempts  have  been  made  to 
beautify  them.  The  market  square,  which  is  found  in 
every  South  African  city,  town  and  hamlet,  presents 
a  lively  appearance  on  market  days.  Here  one  can 
see  the  long,  lean  and  bewhiskered  Boer,  with  his  big 
covered  wagon,  drawn  by  sixteen  or  more  oxen,  his 
better  half  and  children,  (of  which  the  average  Boer 
has  about  a  dozen)  perched  in  the  after  part  of  this 
prairie  schooner,  coming  to  town  to  sell  his  products 
of  the  farm,  and  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  groceries  and 
other  necessary  family  wants. 


Here  you  can  see  Kafirs  from  all  parts  of  Africa, 
Bushman,  Hottentots,  Mitabilis,  Zulus,  Basutos,  Pondos 
and  red  Kafirs,  with  their  families  wandering  around 
the  market  place,  admiring  the  many  colored  calicoes, 
and  to  them,  tempting  edibles,  displayed;  buying  here, 
bargaining  there,  all  in  good  spirits,  laughing,  joking 
and  jostling  each  other.  On  such  days  the  auctioneer 
thrives,  for  it  is  a  custom  all  over  South  Africa  to  sell 
nearly  everything  In  the  market  place  by  auction,  no 
matter  if  it  is  a  span  of  thoroughbreds  or  a  goat,  fur- 
niture or  firewood. 

The  Kimberly  mine  is  only  about  five  minutes'  walk 
from  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  is  the  richest  mine  In 
the  district.  On  first  approaching  one  beholds  a  big 
opening  in  the  level  ground,  covering  at  least  forty 
acres,  and  fully  eight  hundred  feet  deep.  From  year 
to  year  this  monster  hole  has  grown  deeper  and  deeper, 
and  it  is  hard  to  realize  the  immense  labor  and  expense 
it  required  to  remove  the  enormous  mass  of  rocks  and 
soil.  Experts  claim  that  fully  fifteen  million  cubic 
feet  of  earth  have  been  excavated.  Finally  the  land 
slides  made  it  too  dangerous  to  dig  any  deeper,  so  tun- 
nels were  run  and  shafts  were  sunk  following  up  the 
rich  deposits  of  blue  clay.  Jhe  underground  workings 
of  the  Kimberly  mine  extend  to  a  depth  of  1580  feet, 
and  still  the  diamondiferous  formation  of  blue  clay  is 
widening  out.  Here  about  twenty-four  hundred  men 
are  employed,  bringing  to  light  the  valuable  blue  clay 
or  the  ' '  hard  blue,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  miners.  One 
mile  to  the  east  is  the  De  Beers  mine,  the  largest, 
most  powerful  and  wealthy  mining  corporation  in  South 
Africa.  This  company  has  enough  rough  diamonds 
stored  away  in  its  big  steel  vaults  to  supply  the  mar- 
ket for  a  number  of  years  without  mining  any  more. 
The  value  of  this  concealed  wealth  is  estimated  at  the 
enormous  sum  of  $200,000,000. 

The  reader  may  remember  the  tragic  ending  of  Bar- 
ney Barnato,  the  multi-millionaire,  who,  in  a  fit  of 
despondency, caused  by  ill  health,  jumped  off  thesteamer 
on  which  he  was  traveling  from  Africa  to  England.  It 
was  in  the  D^  Beers  mine  that  Barnato  made  his  enor- 
mous fortune.  He  started  in  a  very  small  way  on  the 
diamond  field,  and,  not  being  over  scrupulous  in  his 
buying  of  diamonds,  soon  got  sufficient  money  together 
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to  purchase  some  stock  in  the  De  Beers  syndicate.  By 
degrees  he  became  one  of  the  principal  stockholders, 
and  no  mean  opponent  to  the  Honorable  Cecil  Rhodes 
in  all  the  latter's  undertakings.  Rumor  has  it  that  at 
one  time  during  a  swell  dinner  given  at  a  club  in  Kim- 
berly, both  Barnato  and  Rhodes  being  present,  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  diamonds,  Barnato  making  the 
remark  that  he  could  till  a  three-gallon  water  bucket 
with  the  rough  diamonds  then  stored  in  his  safe;  also 


that  he  would  bet  $5000  that  no  man  in  Kimberly 
could  show  more  diamonds  at  a  time,  although  he  was 
well  aware  that  Rhodes  had  probably  double  that  quan- 
tity in  his  strong  box.  Rhodes,  always  willing  to  get 
some  advertising,  accepted  the  bet,  and  bound  himself 
to  till  a  five-gallon  bucket  with  diamonds  within  the 
hour,  doing  with  a  strong  guard  to  his  office,  he 
proceeded  to  undo  all  the  packages  and  parcels  of  dia- 
monds already  sorted  and  packed,  labeled  and  addressed 
to  the  diamond  dealers  of  England  and  Holland,  filling, 
as  he  had  promised,  a  five-gallon  bucket  with  the  prec- 
ious stones,  and  thereby  not  only  winning  the  $5000 
from  his  opponent,  but  also  showing  his  enormous 
wealth  in  diamonds.  Barnato  paid  the  bet  smilingly. 
Mr.  Rhodes  set  his  trusted  employees  to  sorting  and 
grading  this  mixed  up  mass  of  stones  again,  a  job  oc- 
cupying at  least  three  to  four  weeks  of  tedious  work. 
In  the  meantime,  cute  Mr.  Barnato  shipped  his  dia- 
monds, already  sorted  and  packed,  to  Europe,  thereby 
placing  them  weeks  ahead  of  Rhodes'  shipment,  and 
so  obtaining  a  much-advanced  price,  caused  by  the 
non-arrival  of  the  expected  shipment  from  Mr.  Rhodes, 
gaining  thereby  probably  ten  times  the  amount  of  money 
he  lost  through  the  bet. 

After  obtaining  a  written  permit  from  the  manager 
in  charge  of  the  De  Beers  mine,  we  are  admitted  into 
the  well-guarded  enclosure,  surrounded  by  a  fence  about 
twelve  feet  high,  built  of  sheet-iron  and  wood,  the  top 
being  surmounted  by  baibed  wires. 

Now,  let  us  follow  the  "hard  blue"  after  it  sees 
the  light  of  day,  brought  up  by  enormous  hoisting 
machinery.  The  little  car,  containing  about  one  yard 
and  a  half  of  clay,  is  drawn  by  a  mule  to  the  drying 
floor  or  fields,  where  it  is  dumped,  Kafirs  spreading 
the  clay  evenly  to  a  depth  of  about  eighteen  inches. 
There  it  is  left,  exposed  to  the  rains  and  sunshine  for 
three  or  four  months,  the  weather  partly  decaying  and 
pulverizing  the  clay.  From  time  to  time  workmen  go 
over  the  fields,  breaking  the  larger  lumps  and  turning 
the  clay  over.  While  the  Kafirs  are  at  this  work  they 
are  very  closely  watched,  for  large  diamonds  are  often 
exposed,  and  the  natural  habit  of  thieving,  so  well  de- 
veloped in  nearly  all  wild  people,  is  not  absent  in  the 
Kafirs.    When  a  Kafir  delivers  a  diamond  directly  after 

he  finds  it, 
the  company 
rewards  him 
with  about 
five  per  cent 
of  itsintrinsic 
value,  but  if 
found  on 
him  after  he 
has  left  the 
field,  he  gets 
from  five  to 
seven  y  ars' 
hard  labor  on 
the  break- 
water in 
Capetown. 

After  the 
clay  is  well 
decomposed, 
it  is  reloaded 
into  the  cars, 
and  an  im- 
ported Ameri- 
c  a  n  mule 
hauls  it  to 
the  mill, 
where  it  is 
washed  and 
re  washed  ; 

any  remaining  hard  lumps  are  transferred  into  the 
crushers.  Again  and  again  the  gravel  is  washed  until 
the  water  clears  away  every  particle  of  clay.  It  is 
then  taken  to  the  sorting  rooms  and  placed  on  tables. 
Each  man  has  his  little  square  space  filled  with  the 
gravel,  as  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  Slow  and  sure 
is  the  process  of  sotting  the  gravel,  and  none  but 
reliable  men  are  employed  in  this  department.  The 
stones  are  then  taken  to  the  experts,  who  class  and 
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grade  them  according  to  their  clearness,  color  or  shape, 
place  them  in  packages,  inscribe  weight,  quality  and 
number  of  contents  on  cover,  and  the  De  Beers  diamond 
is  ready  to  go  on  its  voyage  to  Europe,  and  the  diamond 
cutters  in  Holland. 

The  compounds  are  special  enclosures  where  the 
black  'aborer  must  reside.  None  are  permitted  to  leave 
the  mine  or  compound  after  they  once  enter  it  until 
their  contract  is  expired.  The  compound  is  surrounded 
by  a  high  fence,  has  no  roof,  but  is  covered  all  over 
with  wire  netting,  like  a  bird  cage,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  wily  Kafir  from  throwing  any  diamonds  he  may 
have  stolen  from  the  mine  to  confederates  on  the  out- 
side. At  the  time  of  my  visit  about  thirty-five  hun- 
dred Kafirs  were  in  the  compound,  a  conglomeration 
of  hum  inity  from  every  part  of  South  Africa. 

Their  rations  are  healthful  and  plentiful,  consisting 
of  corn  meal,  meat,  coffee  and  sugar;  at  times  flour  or 
Boer  meal  is  supplied  them  in  place  of  corn  meal;  now 
and  again  little  extras  in  the  shape  of  preserves  or 
fresh  fruits  are  added  to  this  bill  of  fare.    Liquor  is 


teachers  from  their  schools,  and  all  the  foreign  officers 
from  their  army.  Hearn  was  the  only  American  or 
European  who  survived  the  ax  of  reform  in  the  uni- 
versity. He  is,  however,  as  much  a  Japanese  as  the 
Marquis  Ito  himself,  and  is  so  steeped  In  Orientalism 
that  he  has  almost  forgotten  his  English-speaking 
friends.  It  was  rather  interesting  to  see  this  man  so 
revered  by  the  Japanese,  and  to  know  that  he  was  an 
American.  Hearn  has  done  more  In  a  literary  way  to 
give  Occidental  readers  a  glimpse  of  the  real  intellec- 
tual life  of  modern  Japan  th  in  any  other  living  writer, 
native  Japanese,  or  visiting  student. 

SOME  QUEER  TREATIES. 


A  ROYAL  JOKE. 


E.  B.  WILSON. 
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not  sold,  nor  permitted  to  be  brought  into  the  com- 
pounds, and  when  a  Kafir  is  discharged  and  paid  off 
his  first  walk  is  generally  to  a  saloon,  where  cheap 
and  new  wines,  and  the  most  fiery  of  brandies,  com- 
monly called  "Cape  Smoke,"  are  sold. 

Missionaries  are  permitted  to  enter  the  compounds, 
and  they  do  much  good  among  the  inhabitants,  spread- 
ing the  Gospel,  doing  kind  acts,  and  so  impressing 
the  negroes  favorably  with  our  doctrine  of  Christianity. 

The  climate  of  Kimberly  is  healthful,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  dust  and  sand  storms  which,  from  time  to 
time,  come  from  the  Karoo  and  Kalahari  plains,  it 
would  be  very  beneficial  to  consumptives. 

A  JAPANNED  AMERICAN. 

GRAPHIC  PEN  PICTURE  OF  LAFCADIO  HEARN. 

Just  a  month  ago  to-day  I  was  strolling  along  the 
Bund  in  Tokio,  Japan,  watching  the  strange  huddle 
of  humanity  passing  through  that  fascinating  thor- 
oughfare, says  a  writer  in  The  I'crdict.  Among  the 
throng  I  observed  a  tiny  figure  of  a  man  in  a  curious 
mixture  of  Japanese  and  American  dress.  He  was 
scarcely  more  than  five  feet  tall,  and  his  clothing  hung 
over  his  shrunken  figure  with  the  grace  of  a  blanket 
on  a  horse  rack.  Huge  spectacles  straddled  his  nose, 
and  under  his  arm  he  carried  half  a  dozen  books.  As 
the  natives  passed  him  they  bowed  most  respectfully. 
I  asked  my  'rickshaw  man  who  the  little  chap  was.  He 
told  me  he  was  an  American,  "Mis'r  Hearn."  That 
night  at  the  hotel  the  manager  told  me  that  the  Ameri- 
can was  Lafcadio  Hearn,  the  most  distinguished  man 
of  letters  in  Japan.  He  is  professor  of  foreign  litera- 
ture in  the  university,  and  the  only  foreigner  left  in 
any  educational  institution  in  the  whole  empire.  The 
university  and  all  the  noted  schools  ten  years  ago  had 
full  staffs  of  European  and  American  teachers,  but  since 
the  war  with  China,  the  Japanese  have  become  so 
chauvinistic  that  they  have  turned  out  all  the  foreign 


Oar  treaties  are  written  in  English.  Those  which 
come  to  us  are  in  two  languages  usually;  sometimes 
in  three,  says  an  exchange.  The  Swedish  treaty  is  in 
English.  French  is  becoming  less  and  less  the  language 
of  diplomacy.  A  treaty  with  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover, 
which  is  among  the  treasures  of  the  State  Department 

Library,  is  in  English 
and  German.  A  Turk- 
ish treaty  isin  Turkish, 
English  and  French. 
If  the  Chinese  treaties 
were  not  translated  into 
English  before  they 
were  sent  to  Washing- 
ton, they  would  not  be 
of  much  more  use  to  us 
than  any  other  Chinese 
document.  There  is  no 
one  connected  with  the 
State  Department  who 
can  translate  Chinese 
or  Corean. 

A  Chinese  treaty, 
which  is  stowed  away 
in  a  cabinet  in  the  de- 
partment library,  was 
the  most  ornate  of  the 
documents  treasured 
there  until  the  Swedish 
treaty  arrived.  This 
treaty  is  printed  in  Chinese  characters  on  a  frail  yellow 
paper,  which  is  pasted  on  a  background  of  linen.  The 
singular  sheet  on  which  these  characters  are  printed  is 
six  feet  long,  and  rolls  up  into  a  scroll.  The  border  of 
the  sheet  is  an  intricate  design  in  light  shades  of  color 
worked  in  ink.  The  invariable  dragon  is  woven  into 
this  design.  The  scroll  is  wrapped  in  a  silk  cloth  of 
the  royal  yellow,  and  is  then  inclosed  in  a  cylinder  of 
yellow  silk,  lined  with  silk  of  an  old-gold  color.  The 
outer  covering  is  elaborately  embroidered  in  many 
colored  silks,  the  only  feature  of  the  design  which  is 
familiar  being  the  dragon. 

The  most  unique  of  the  treaties  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  one  received  from  Persia,  which  was  inclosed  in 
a  silk  bag  nearly  four  feet  long.  Within  this  bag  were 
some  sheets  of  brown  paper  folded  into  the  semblance 
of  a  book,  its  leaves  covered  with  queer  hieroglyphics 
in  black.  The  strange-looking  seal  was  impressed  in 
a  huge  lump  of  wax.  This  seal  was  impressed  on 
two  tasseled  strings  fastened  to  the  silk  bag. 

China  has  furnished  us  some  very  ornate  treaties. 
The  celebrated  Burlingame  Treaty  of  was  a  book 
contained  in  a  very  rare  lacquered  box,  liberally  be- 
sprinkled with  spots  of  gold.  The  leaves  of  the  treaty 
were  also  sprinkled  with  gold  by  a  process  unknown 
to  American  craftsmen.  It  is  easy  enough  to  sprinkle 
the  gold  on  a  piece  of  paper,  but  no  American  has  been 
able  to  make  it  adhere  and  then  make  ink  adhere  to  it. 
You  can  rub  writing  off  an  American  piece  of  gold  leaf 
with  your  finger.     The  Chinese  writing  is  permanent. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  government  the  largest 
megaphone  in  the  world  has  just  been  built  and  sta- 
tioned on  the  reservation  of  Faulkners  Island,  Conn., 
where  fogs  are  frequent.  It  is  seventeen  feet  long  and 
seven  feet  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  A  small  steam 
siren  is  attached  to  the  megaphone,  which  is  mounted 
on  a  revolving  base.  It  can  be  stopped  at  each  of  the 
eight  principal  points  of  the  compass. 


The  readiness  with  which  a  significance  may  be 
found  in  signs,  when  none  whatever  exists,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  anecdote,  which  is  often  heard 
in  Scotland: 

King  James  I  of  England,  wishing  to  enjoy  a  joke 
at  the  expense  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  a  man  of 
great  learning,  but  who  was  posr^essed  of  a  tiresome 
whim  concerning  sign-language,  informed  him  that  in 
the  University  of  Aberdeen  there  was  a  distinguished 
professor  of  that  science.  Fired  by  a  desire  to  hold 
communion  with  one  so  wise,  the  Ambassador  at  once 
set  out  for  Aberdeen,  but  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  preceded  by  a  letter  from  the  King,  instructing 
the  professors  to  make  the  best  of  him. 

There  was  a  man  in  Aberdeen,  a  baker,  Geordie  by 
name,  who  was  blind  of  one  eye,  and  possessed  of 
much  dry  wit  and  drollery,  who  consented,  without 
being  admitted  to  the  secret  of  the  joke,  to  play  the 
part  of  the  professor.  He  was  gowned,  wigged  and, 
with  the  warning  not  to  speak  a  word,  placed  in  a 
chair  of  state;  the  Ambassador  was  then  shown  in, 
and  they  were  left  alone  together. 

Presently  the  Spaniard  came  out  very  greatly  pleased, 
claiming  that  his  theory  had  been  clearly  demonstrated. 

"When  I  entered  the  room,"  he  said,  "I  raised  one 
finger  to  signify,  'there  is  one  God.'  The  professor 
replied  by  raising  two  fingers,  thus  signifying  that 
this  Being  rules  over  two  worlds,  the  material  and  the 
spiritual.  Then  I  raised  three  fingers  to  signify,  'there 
are  three  persons  in  the  God-head,'  and  the  professor 
immediately  closed  all  his  fingers  to  say  that  these 
three  are  one." 

The  Ambassador  took  his  departure,  and  Geordie 
was  sent  for;  he  was  very  angry  when  he  appeared, 
and  said:  "The  man  was  crazy!  When  he  entered 
the  room,  he  raised  one  finger,  ridiculing  my  one  eye, 
so  I  raised  two  fingers  to  say  that  I  could  see  better 
with  one  eye  than  he  could  with  two.  Then  the  loon 
raised  three  fingers,  as  much  as  to  say  that  we  had 
but  three  eyes  between  us,  whereupon  I  lost  my  tem- 
per, and,  doubling  up  my  fist,  shook  it  in  his  face  to 
tell  him  that  I  would  punch  out  his  two  if  he  did  not 
get  out  of  the  room." 


A  TRAIN  EJECTION  AND  ITS  SEQUEL. 

•MARION  HILL. 

MERSON  says  that  never  a  man 
falls  ill  but  the  bystanders  are 
actuated  by  a  faint  hope  that  he 
may  die.  However  this  may  be, 
there  is  always  an  undeniable 
interest  in  watching  somebody 
who  is  in  trouble.  The  person  in 
difficulties  at  this  particular  time 
was  a  lady  who  occupied  a  seat 
across  the  aisle  from  me.  She 
had  entered  the  Pullman  at  Fort 
Worth,  from  which  depot  we 
had  nor  long  pulled  out,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  something  wrong  with  her  ticket ; 
the  conductor  was  questioning  her,  to  her  visible  em- 
barrassment. 

As  the  train  whistled  for  Saginaw,  our  next  stop,  he 
left  her,  and  she  settled  back  in  her  seat  with  a  re- 
lieved sigh,  first  taking  off  her  hat  as  if  preparing  for 
a  long  journey  with  us.  Rut  as  soon  as  the  train  was 
on  its  way  again,  the  conductor  came  back,  also  the 
brakeman,  also  the  porter  In  the  convenient  back- 
ground, and  there  was  much  whispered  consultation 
and  showing  of  trunk  checks,  and  the  matter  was 
adjusted  in  rather  a  startling  manner  at  Haslet,  for  there 
the  ladv,  with  hat  in  hand  and  packages  hurriedly 
gathered  together,  was  escorted  off  the  train  and  left 
with  her  trunks  at  that  lonely  little  Texan  village. 

"  A  case  of  ejection,  Tom  ?"  1  asked  the  conductor 
as  he  passed. 

"Yes, sir,  and  1  hated  like  sin  to  do  it;  but  she 
left  me  no  choice,  for  she  hadn't  any  money,  and  in 
buying  a  'scalped'  ticket  she'd  no  more  judgment  than 
to  buy  one  with  a  man's  name  on  it,  and  there  she 
was  trying  to  get  to  Arkansaw  City  as  'the  Rev. 
Amos  Slabber.'  Did  you  ever?  At  Haslet  she'll 
meet  the  south  bound  and  will  get  back  to  her  friends 
in  Fort  Worth  and  can  make  a  fresh  start." 

"I  never  imagined  that  an  ejection  was  so  quiet  a 
process." 

"It  isn't  generally,  sir."  And  Tom,  with  a  remi- 
niscent grin,  gave  an  involuntary  glance  at  his  hand- 
some watch  chain.  1  came  to  an  understanding  of  this 
glance  later  on. 

"So  you  have  figured  in  more  difficult  cases,  have 
you  ?" 

"Just  you  listen,  sir,  and  see  what  you  think." 

Accepting  the  invitation  of  my  glance,  he  sat  down 
beside  me,  and  dropping  into  ungrammatical  ease  of 
speech,  told  me  of  his  most  singular  experience. 

' '  It  was  some  four  or  five  years  ago.  Several  changes 
had  been  made  on  the  road,  each  new  m  m  was  stricter 
than  the  other;  there  was  a  new  Division  Superintendent 
expected  on  the  south  end,  and  lots  of  the  hoys  h  id 
got  their  'D.  T.'s'  on  account  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  spotters;  and  I  can  tell  you,  the  rest  of  us  was 
hitting  the  ball. 

"One  night,  a  few  minutes  before  we  was  due  at 
Gainesville,  a  man  handed  me  a  ticket  which  I  some- 
how had  my  doubts  of  the  minute  1  see  it.  The  feller 
was  well  dressed  and  sort  of  pleasant  looking,  and  was 
such  a  bull-faced,  square-jawed  heavy  weight  that  if 
I'd  a'  been  hunting  solely  for  my  own  personal  com- 
fort, I'd  a'  swore  on  the  spot  that  the  ticket  was  straight, 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  But  as  1  tell  you,  we  never  knew 
when  we  might  get  in  a  trap,  and  I  wouldn't  a'  been 
doing  my  dutv  by  the  company  not  to  dig  up  some 
facts  about  that  ticket. 

' '  'Want  to  look  at  it  another  hour?'  asked  the  man. 
He  had  a  good  voice,  but  there  was  a  threat  of  defiance 
in  it,  and  it  somehow  decided  me  that  he  knew  as  well 
as  I  that  it  was  no  go. 

"  'Will  you  give  me  your  name,  please?'  I  asked. 
His  big  face  grew  black  as  a  cloud. 

"  'It's  on  the  ticket.' 

"  '1  know  it  is,  sir;  but  I'd  like  you  to  give  it  to 
me,  please.' 

"  'Well,  1  wont  do  it.' 

"  'I  must  trouble  you  to  write  it  for  me,  sir.' 

"  'Well,  I  won't  do  that  either.  Now  suppose  you 
tell  me  what  all  this  is  about.' 


"  'Begging  your  pardon,  sir,  there's  some  things 
about  this  ticket  which  don't  look  right.  In  the  first 
place,  you  ain't  got  any  grips  or  baggage,  and  if  you'd 
come  from  where  this  ticket  was  issued  you'd  pietty 
certain  have  some  belongings  with  you.  Then  there's 
a  scratch  where  the  date  is— looks  like  it  has  been 
changed ;  moreover,  while  the  ticket  bears  the  name 
of  Lester  Wellington,  you're  wearing  cuff  buttons 
with  a  "J"  on  them,  and  a  diamond  locketon  your 
watch  chain  which  has  "Jack"  written  on  it.  Putting 
one  thing  together  with  another,  I  suspicion  that  this 
ticket  was  bought  at  a  scalper's. 

"  'That's  about  the  size  of  it,'  says  he.  He  looked 
me  straight  in  the  face,  and  1  see  there  was  trouble 
coming.  He  was  a  pretty  cool  hand,  and  he  gazed  at 
me  quiet,  but  all  the  time  his  head  was  wagging  from 
side  to  side,  kinder  like  a  bull. 

"  -The  rules  compel  me  to  take  this  ticket  up,  sir, 
and  ask  you  to  pay  your  fare.' 

•'  -That's  right;  go  on  and  ask.  And  take  it  out 
in  asking,  for  1  won't  pay  a  cent.  I've  given  enough 
money  for  that  piece  of  pasteboard,  as  it  is.  It  entitles 
me  to  a  trip  to  Galveston,  and  by  the  Lord  I'm  going 
to  have  it,  or  some  one  will  wish  1  had.' 

"Well,  we  talked  all  round  in  a  circle,  just  as  folks 
will,  and  when  I  see  that  he  wouldn't  put  up  his  fare, 
1  told  him  he  would  have  to  get  off.  We  made  a  short 
stop  at  Thackerville,  and  when  I  asked  him  please  to 
step  off  lively,  he  just  set  back  and  laughed.  He  didn't 
so  much  as  budge— to  tell  the  truth,  I  didn't  expect  him 
to— so  when  we  started,  I  told  him  that  at  Gainesville 
I'd  dump  him,  and  1  left  him  having  all  manner  of 
fun  with  himself.  If  you  think  1  didn't  fret  from 
Thackerville  to  Gainesville,  you  ain't  no  hand  to  guess. 
But  when  we  stopped,  there  I  was  beside  him. 

"  'Come  to  put  me  off?'  he  asked. 

"  'Not  if  you  pay  fare.' 

"  'Oh,  pshaw!  we  thrashed  that  out  long  ago. 
Why  don't  you  begin  to  put  me  oft  ?  It's  your  duty, 
you  said.' 

"At  that  1  locked  my  arms  around  him,  tugged 
twice,  and  all  I  did  each  time  was  to  knock  a  grunt  out 
of  myself.  By  this  time  the  car  had  sort  of  caught 
on,  and  a  big  smile  went  round. 

"You  may  sit  there  laughing  yourself,  sir,  but  all  the 
same  this  was  a  serious  matter;  for  you  know  how 
'tis  in  Texas  -  folks  Ml  sue  a  railroad  quicker  'n  a  wink, 
and  there  ain't  a  court  in  the  State  but  what  will  set- 
tle the  case  against  the  company,  no  matter  what 
shows  up.  They'll  sue  you  for  putting  them  off  with- 
out a  cause,  and  get  damages.  If  you  have  good  cause  to 
put  them  off,  they'll  sue  for  'bodily  injury  received,' 
and  get  damages;  if  you  carry  them  nut  in  fleece- 
lined  cradles  like  they  was  babies,  they'll  sue  for 
'lacerated  feelings  and  mental  prostration,'  and  get 
damages.  The  same  way  with  stock.  If  the  engine 
runs  over  a  one-horned,  hide-bound,  cross-eyed,  tick- 
ridden,  moth-eaten,  three-legged  heifer  with  half  a  tail, 
they'll  get  a  dozen  witnesses  to  prove  it  was  a  Jersey 
with  a  pedigree,  and  Ml  walk  away  with  big  damages. 
Why,  there  was  a  judge— he's  dead  now— said  he 
wasn't  much  of  an  authority  on  breeding  cattle,  but 
long  practice  in  Texas  had  taught  him  that  there 
wasn't  anything  to  improve  stock  like  crossing  it  with 
a  locomotive.  You  can  see  I  had  no  easy  job  ahead  of 
me  to  get  that  fat  man  off  without  chipping  his  rim 
anywhere. 

"1  took  a  fresh  hold  and  managed  to  hoist  him  into 
the  aisle,  and  1  can  tell  you  it  was  just  like  handling 
a  wet  cotton  bale.  If  I  should  drop  him,  there  would 
be  'bodily  injury.'  and  if  1  held  him  with  a  grip  firm 
enough  to  leave  a  mark,  there  was  'laceration  of  per- 
son.'and  if  I  let  folks  sit  there  and  laugh  at  him  much 
longer, he'd  win  acaseon  'mentalanguish.'  It  wasa  long 
and  mighty  tough  tussle  before  I  placed  him,  soft  as 
glassworks,  upon  the  platform,  and  the  last  I  see  of 
him,  he  was  sitting  on  a  truck  and  laughin'  fit  to 
kill. 

"That  wasn't  the  last  of  it.  Not  so  long  after,  I 
got  a  registered  package  at  the  post  office.  It  contained 
this  watch,  sir,  a  beauty  as  you  see,  with  a  diamond 
locket,  with  'Tom'  on  it.  It  was  a  gift  from  the  com- 
pany for  faithful  services  rendered.  The  fat  man  was 
a  'spotter'  "  that  1  had  bounced  from  the  train. 


THE  SPELLING  OF   ALASKAN  NAMES. 


Following  is  a  summary  of  action  taken  relating  to 
the  places  conspicuously  mentioned  in  the  gold  stories: 
As  to  Klondike,  the  decision  is  to  spell  it  as  here 
given,  and  not  Clondyke.  Klondyke,  Chandy  ke,  Chan- 
dike,  or  Deer,  Reindeer,  Thorndyke,  nor  Thron  Diuck. 

One  of  the  lakes  of  the  upper  \ukon  was  named 
Lebarge  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  expedition 
in  1868,  after  Mike  Lebarge,  a  member  of  the  explor- 
ing party,  who  is  now  living  somewhere  near  Ottawa, 
Canada.  Late  publications  have  fallen  into  the  error 
of  spelling  this  Labarge,  but  the  Board  adheres  to  the 
original  form,  Lebarge.  There  is  a  Lebarge  River  in 
Alaska. 

When  Sch^atka  descended  the  Yukon,  in  1883,  he 
named  one  of  the  lakes  on  its  headwaters  Lindeman, 
after  Dr.  Moritz  Lindeman.  now  vice-president  of  the 
Bremen  Geographical  Society.  This  sometimes  ap 
pears  erroneously  as  Lindemann  or  Lindermann.  The 
Board  adopts  Lindeman. 

One  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  upper  Yukon 
is  the  Lewes  River,  named  by  Robert  Campbell  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  about  1848.  This  is  often  mis- 
called Lewis. 

The  inlet,  river  and  village  at  the  head  of  Lynn 
Canal,  which  now  appears  in  the  newspapers  almost 
daily  under  the  form  of  Dyea.  the  starting  point  for 
the  overland  route,  is  an  Indian  word,  which  has  ap- 
peared in  many  forms.  Admiral  Meade  in  i860,  wrote 
it  Tyya;  Krause,  in  1882,  wrote  it  Dejah:  Schwatka, 
in  1883,  Dayi;  Dall,  in  1883,  Taiya.  The  Board 
adopts  the  form  Taiia.  For  the  lake  and  river  vari- 
ously called  Hootalinqua  or  Hotalinga,  or  Teslin-Hina, 
or  Teslin-Too,  or  Teslin,  the  Board  adopts  Teslin. 
The  terminations  Hina  and  Too  are  said  to  mean  river 
in  different  Indian  dialects. 

An  Indian  village  on  the  middle  Yukon  is  called 
Nuklukayet.  This  has  been  written  in  several  forms, 
including  the  erroneous  one,  Tuklukyet. 

The  temperature  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  is 
nearly  dow  n  to  freezing  point,  and  sometimes  actually 
below  it.  There  is  a  total  absence  of  light  as  far  as 
sunlight  is  concerned,  and  there  is  an  enormous  pres- 
sure, reckoned  at  about  a  ton  to  the  square  inch  in 
every  thousand  fathoms, 
which  is  160  times 
greater  than  that 
of  the  atmos- 
phere 


"A   It  A  RT  LETT  PAIR.'' 
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Lake  Couulv, 
By  J.  I  IKMahuii 


we 

live  in. 
At  2,503 
falhoms  the 
pressure  is  30  times 
more  powerful  than 
the  steam  pressure 
of  a  locomotive 
whendrawinga  train.  As  late  as  1880  a  leading  zoologist 
explained  the  existence  of  deep-sea  animals  at  such 
depths  by  assuming  that  their  bodies  were  composed  of 
solids  and  liquids  of  great  density,  and  contained  no 
air.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  deep-sea  fish, 
which  are  piovided  with  air-inflated  swimming  blad- 
ders. If  one  of  these  fish,  in  full  chase  after  its  prey, 
happens  to  ascend  beyond  a  certain  level,  its  bladder 
becomes  distended  with  the  decreased  pressure,  and 
carries  it,  in  spite  of  its  efforts,  still  higher  in  its 
course  ;  in  fact,  members  of  this  unfortunate  class  are 
liable  to  become  victims  to  the  unusual  accident  of 
falling  upward,  and  no  doubt  meet  with  a  violent 
death  soon  after  leaving  their  accustomed  level. 
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STRANGE  RELICS  IN  CATALINA. 


ERNEST  HORSFALL  RYDALL. 


ONS  of  interesting  fossils  have  been 
shipped  to  museums  in  the  East 
from  Catalina,  San  Clemente  and 
the  Santa  Barbara  group  of  islands, 
indicating  not  only  the  existence  of 
a  large  population  of  comparatively 
recent  periods,  existing  upon  these 
desolate, sun-scorched,  barren  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  but  also  several  ages 
of  primitive  barbarism,  as  far  back  as  the  stone  age, 
when  all  implements  were  nude  of  stone,  shell  or  bone. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Santa  Catalina  1  inspected  one 
of  the  most  interesting  collections  of  ancient  Indian  re- 
nuins  that  an  explorer  could  wish  to  see  in  forming 
deductions  or  acquiring  information.  The  great  army 
of  fossil  hunters  have  removed  every  vestige  of  bar- 
barism from  Catalina  in  their  years  of  resear. h,  but 
the  islands  of  San  Miguel,  Santa  Barbara  and  San 
Nicholas,  not  so  much  frequented  as  this  extensive 
island  and  well-known  summer  resort,  still  contain 
quantities  of  fossil  treasure  to  reward  the  diligent  search 
of  the  intelligent  investigator.  Captain  Chappie  of 
Avalon,  Catalina,  an  Englishman  from  London,  piloted 
me  to  his  museum  tent,  where  I  beheld  a  collection  of 
Indian  remains  that,  for  variety,  excellence  of  preser- 
vation and  completeness,  probably  furnish  as  good  an 
exposition  of  the  implements  of  a  pre-historic  race  as 
any  quantities  of  similar  articles  ever  gathered  together. 
He  had  obtained  them  from  the  island  of  San  Miguel, 
and  assured  me  that  a  patient  navigator  has  but  to 
linger  there  in  activity  for  a  very  short  period  to  be 
rewarded  with  quantities  of  fossil  treasure. 

The  articles  he  had  on  exhibition  were  doubtless  pro- 
duced by  the  residents  of  the  islands  a  thousand  years  ago 
— people  who  lived  ages  before  Cabrillo  in  his  Spanish 
sailing  ships  steered  up  the  coast  of  California.  Since 
their  creation  and  entombment  races  of  other  savages 
have  come  into  the  world,  to  be  succeeded  finally  by 
the  empire  of  the  white  man,  the  most  curious  and  in- 
quisitive of  all.  At  some  time,  doubtless,  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  people  have  dwelt  upon  these  islands 
— perhaps,  also,  wanderers  from  the  far  north — the 
ancient  tribes  of  Alaska.  Our  government  had  a  regi- 
ment of  soldiers  quartered  in  Catalina  in  1864.  Gen- 
eration after  generation  have,  doubtless,  "skinned" 
these  islands  of  fossil  remains,  until  now,  a  col- 
lection such  as  I  saw  in  Captain  Chappie's  tent, 
may  be  considered  unique,  rare  and  valuable. 

The  principal  objects  of 
the  collection 
were  large 

,  \  I  skulls, 

la. 


with 

1*  receding 

'W  foreheads  and 

good  teeth.  I  no- 
ticed an  exhumed  wooden  box  containing  the  bones  of 
a  brave;  the  lid  had  been  fastened  on  with  asbestos. 
With  him  were  butied  abalone  shells,  also  sealed  with 
asbestos,  enclosing  pearl  fish-hooks  and  charms.  One 
shell,  still  sealed,  in  which,  when  shaken,  could  be 
heard  the  rattling  of  the  trinkets,  was  on  view.  Here 
were  the  everlasting  mortar  and  pestle  of  stone  in  va- 
rious sizes,  used  by  the  Indians  for  grinding  acorns 
even  now;  stone  sinkers  for  fishing;  stone  arrow-heads 
and  pearl  fish-hooks.    Here  were  narrow  bone  flutes, 


with  three  holes  for  fingering;  pipes  with  stems  ex- 
tending from  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  indicating  that 
the  natives  probably  leaned  backwards  or  lay  down 
to  smoke,  the  tobacco  being  probably  the  baik  of  trees 
or  some  kind  of  dried  sea  weed;  also  flat  stones  with 
little  holes  bored  in  the  top,  probably  charms  furnished 
by  medicine  men;  j  igged  stones,  polishing  stones,  bone 
fish-hooks,  beads  and  stone  rings,  possibly  for  the 
adornment  of  the  squaws— the  varied  remains  of  a  race 
that,  hundreds  of  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  white 
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man,  wandered  up  and  down  the  barren  heights  and 
rugged  gulches,  watching  the  sun  rise  and  set  regu- 
larly over  a  vast  waste  of  sea. 

The  implements  indicated  that  these  people  were  a 
race  of  fishermen,  and  the  absence  of  large  quantities 
of  stone  hatchets,  clubs  and  spears  would  serve  to  show 
that  they  passed  a  peaceful  life,  existing  upon  shell 
and  other  fish. 

While  the  supply  of  visible  antiques  is  compara- 
tively exhaustedinSanta  Catalina,  there  are  doubtless 
tons  of  fossil  treasure  contained  in  the  other  islands, 
these  being  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  enjoyment  of 
civil'zation;  quantities  of  remains  could  be  exhumed 
at  comparatively  little  cost;  these  would 
form  the  nucleus  of  many  a  museum, 
furnishing  instruction  to  the  youth  of  the 
nation,  and  interest  to  all  classes  of  the 
thinking  community.  If  one  individual 
can,  from  San  Miguel,  without  very  much 
effort,  till  a  good  sized  tent  with  speci- 
mens of  Indian  antiquities  of  a  remote 
and  interesting  age,  how  much  more 
could  be  done  by  a  regularly  organized 
expedition  to  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
convenient  to  the  coast  of  California,  tor 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  those  interesting 
evidences  of  uncivilized  and  pre-historic 
man  ?   

An  English  rural  clergyman  says  that 
in  his  parish  it  was  quite  lhe  fashion  for 
the  man,  when  giving  the  ring  in  the 
marriage  ceremony,  to  say  to  the  woman: 
"  With  my  body  I  thee  wash  up,  and  with 
all  my  hurdle  goods  I  thee  and  thou."  He 
said  the  women  were  better  up  in  this  part  of  the 
service  than  the  men,  who  were  continually  mixing 
up  matters  in  a  most  amusing  and  unintelliglDle  way. 
One  day,  however,  a  bride  startled  him  by  promising, 
in  what  she  supposed  to  be  the  language  of  the  prayer 
book,  to  take  her  husband  "to  'ave  and  'old  from 
this  day  forni't  for  betterer  horse,  for  richer  power,  in 
siggerness  health,  to  love  cherries  and  to  bay."  What 
meaning  this  extraordinary  vow  conveyed  to  the 
woman's  own  mind,  the  incumbent  said,  baffled  him  to 
conjecture.   

In  the  Royal  library  at  Stockholm  is  a  Bible  that  160 
asses'  skins  were  used  for  its  parchment  leaves.  There 
are  309  pages  of  writing  and  each  page  falls  but  one 
inch  short  of  being  a  yard  in  length.  Covers  are  four 
jnches  thick. 


A  HALL  OF  JUSTICE  AS  FREIGHT. 

ARTHUR  INKERSLEY. 

While  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  process  of  mov- 
ing a  wooden  residence  from  one  part  of  a  town  to  an- 
other on  rollers,  the  conveyance  of  a  county  courthouse 
by  train  for  a  distance  of  nearly  twenty  miles  goes 
beyond  our  ordinary  experience.  Yet  this  is  just  what 
the  accompanying  picture  represents.  The  circum- 
stances were  these:  The  citizens  of  Box  Butte  County, 
Nebraska,  decided  to  have  their  count\- 

 1      seat  at  Alliance  instead  of  at  Heniingford, 

as  formerly.  The  court  house  at  Heming- 
ford  being  well  suited  to  its  purpose,  it 
was  determined  to  try  to  move  it  from 
the  old  county  town  to  the  new  one.  So 
a  contract  was  made  with  a  house-mover 
at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  who  was  to  receive  S600 
for  the  job.  After  packing  up  the  build- 
ing, however,  he  found  that  his  machinery 
was  not  equal  to  the  task,  and  cancelled 
his  contract.  Meanwhile,  the  Burlington 
and  Missouri  River  Railroad,  which  runs 
through  Box  Butte  County,  relying  on 
the  house-mover's  assurances,  had  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  county  to  move 
the  building  and  put  it  on  a  site  at 
Alliance.  When  the  house-mover  aban- 
doned the  undertaking  Mr.  J.  R.  Phelan. 
superintendent  of  the  railroad  at  Alliance, 
resolved  to  itlempt  to  transport  the  Hall 
. Kirke photo.      nf  Justice  by  rail  to  the  new  capital. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Bell,  one  of 
the  railroad  company's  bridge  foremen,  the  building, 
which  measures  38x50  feet  and  is  41  feet  high,  was 
placed  on  four  pairs  of  freight-car  tracks,  having  a 
carrying  capacity  of  thirty  tons  each,  heavy  beams 
being  placed  under  the  structure  to  distribute  the 
weight  of  the  load.  The  gauge  of  the  railroad 
being  only  4  feet  8'A  inches,  while  the  width  of  the 
court  house  is  38  feet,  it  was  necessary  to  steady  the 
structure,  which  was  done  by  placing  two  loaded  thirty- 
ton  coal  cars  in  front  and  rear  of  the  building,  and 
gauging  it  to  these  so  that  it  would  not  tip  to  one  side 
or  the  other.  The  strange  journey  was  accomplished 
at  a  speed  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour,  the  only  diffi- 
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culty  encountered  being  where  some  small  cuts  had  to 
be  widened  a  little  to  permit  the  building  to  pass.  The 
country  between  Hemingford  and  Alliance  is  level.  01 
so  novel  a  scheme  could  hardly  have  been  carried  out 
successfully. 

Recently  there  appeared  in  one  of  our  morning  dailies 
a  detailed  account  of  a  church  moved  about  from  one 
spot  to  another  by  a  team  of  oxen,  but  until  I  secure 
better  evidence  I  am  disposed  to  regard  this  as  an  at- 
tempt on  the  put  of  a  boldly  imaginative  journalist 
to  '  'see  "  the  Nebraska  railroad  and  "go  it  one  better." 

Freddy,  (age  six)  was  seated  in  a  barber's  chair. 
"Well,  my  little  man,"  said  the  barber,  "  how  would 
you  like  your  hair  cut?"  "  Like  father's,  with  a  round 
hole  at  the  top  " 
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•  •  THE  TRAVELER'S"  LONDON  LETTER. 

LONDON,  Oct.  14,  1899. 

DEAR  "TRAVELER":  I  am  writing  you  from 
"Hell'"— my  red  room — where  I  read,  sew,  write,  and, 
in  fact,  do  my  odd  jobs  of  all  descriptions.  There  are 
innumerable  red  devils  about,  to  harmonize  with  the 
crimson  decorations;  some  are  ash  trays;  others  candle 
and  match  holders.  It  has  been  so  long  since  I  last 
wrote  you  that  I  must  begin  all  over  again  and  tell 
you,  as  best  1  can,  of  what  has  impressed  me  most. 
You  have  heard  how  1  insulted  a  dear  English  "chap- 
pie "  on  the  boat  just  as  we  were  about  to  land  on  this 
foreign  shore.  I  saw  a  few  (what  1  thought)  "cattle 
cars"  standing  on  a  side  track,  and  turning  to  Daddy 
Long  Legs  (my  pet  name  for  that  other  half  of  me) 
cried,  "Ah,  look!  Barnum  and  Bailey  are  in  town! 
I'm  so  glad!  Now  we  shall  go  to  the  circus!  I  do 
hope  they'll  have  lots  of  lions  and  bears!" 

"Madam,"  replied  my  English  friend  of  a  week's 
acquaintance,  "do  you  refer  to  those  carriages?"  point- 
ing to  the  train  of  cars. 

"Yes.    Isn't  that  a  circus  train?" 

"No,  madam,"  with  a  snap  of  the  under  jaw,  "they 
are  our  railway  carriages." 

"What!  Do  we  ride  in  those?" 

"Certainly,  madam." 

The  poor  fellow!  I  re  illy  felt  very  sorry  for  him, 
and  if  1  ever  meet  him  shall  apologize  for  my  heart- 
lessness.  In  fact,  dear  "Traveler,"  that's  all  I've  been 
doing  ever  since  I  landed— apologizing— and  for  what? 
Lor  daring  to  expect  other  customs  than  those  that 
have  been  in  existence  since  B.  C.  I.  And  the  only 
excuse  you  can  get  out  of  dear  old  England  is,  "It 
isn't  the  custom."  Still  they  do  acknowledge  that 
they  are  willing  and  ready  to  learn  from  their  "go- 
ahead  "  American  cousins. 

Do  you  know  there  isn't  a  cable  car  in  this  whole 
blooming  country!  And  you  don't  know  how  I  miss 
the  clang  of  the  bell  or  "Hold  on,"  as  you  swing  round 
that  O'Farrell  street  curve.  And  how  1  miss  the 
"wild  violets"  of  Chinatown!  Why,  the  other  night, 
as  I  sat  listening  to  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  and  our 
dear,  fat  Frank  Belcher  singing  "San  Toy,"  the  oper- 
atic version  of  "Cat  and  Cherub."  1  actually  screamed 
with  laughter  in  the  most  pathetic  part.  The  poor 
woman  didn't  even  know  how  to  wear  the  Chinese 
costume,  and  had  her  sash  tied  so  low  she  looked  like 
a  bag  tied  in  the  middle.  Now,  honest,  could  you 
blame  me  for  laughing? 

Ah,  but  there's  one  person  in  England  who's  a  won- 
der! That's  the  "bobby";  we  call  him  the  "cop." 
He  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  roads,  puts  up  one  hand, 
and  London  stops;  in  New  York  you'd  hear,  "Oh, 
chase  yourself,"  and  away  the  bad,  bold  driver  of  the 
cart  would  go,  giving  poor  "cop"  the  laugh  of  deri- 
sion as  he  faded  from  view.  Not  so  here.  "Bobby  " 
says  "pull  up!"  and  you  pull,  knowing  that  if  you 
don't  he'll  pull  you. 

Aye,  verily,  this  is  the  land  of  justice  and  has-been. 

England's  judges  are  great  actors;  how  they  read 
the  part  of  the  law  in  the  Temple  of  Justice!  No 
hanging  on  to  a  case  until  the  lawyers  have  built 
"brown  story  fronts,"  etc.,  and  the  poor  client  lift 
penniless,  robbed  of  what  was  hers  by  right.  It's  all 
settled  in  a  minute.  The  other  day  a  woman  sued  a 
dressrmker  for  an  ill-fitting  dress,  and  if  you'll  believe 
it,  she  had  to  put  it  on  in  court  and  show  the  judge 
where  the  trouble  was.  The  following  day  a  woman 
had  to  remove  her  false  teeth,  and  yet  another  her  false 
hair,  to  prove  which  was  which,  etc.  Yes,  England 
is  just,  and  she  is  loyal  to  the  stranger  within  her 
gates.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  make  a  "hit,"  it 
may  take  you  years,  or  you  may  do  it  when  you  stand 
facing  your  audience  for  the  first  time — and  then  all 
the  world  is  yours. 

Yesterday  I  stood  in  the  center  of  seven  thousand 
people  at  a  sacred  concert  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  a 
beautiful  building,  all  roofed  in  glass,  and  it  was  a 
treat  to  see  the  old,  old  concert-goers,  watching  and 
following  the  program  as  earnest  as  a  youngster  with 
his  first  primer.  The  words  of  every  song  are  pub- 
lished.   I  don't  blame  the  impresario,  for  most  of  the 


singers  enunciate  so  badly  that  it  is  a  God-send  to 
those  who  really  do  want  to  know  what  is  going  on. 
Not  like  the  woman  who  sat  behind  me  at  a  fashion- 
able "morning"  concert— called  "morning"  because 
London  is  always  m  >rning  until  it  eats,  at  seven  in  the 
evening,  and  then  after  dinner  it  is  evening — and  yelled 
at  the  top  of  her  voice  at  the  ending  of  a  singer's  first 
song,  "Let's  give  her  an  encore.  I  have  so  much  to 
tell  you'" 

And  I  must  tell  you  that  most  artists  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  singing  at  concerts.  When  I  gave  my 
concert  last  season  I  had  letters  galore  from  artists  of- 
fering to  pay  me  for  the  appearance.  And  not  only 
concert  people.  I  have  it  from  good  authority  that 
every  artist  on  the  program  of  Grau  Italian  Syndicate, 
save  two,  paid  fabulous  sums  to  sing  here  this  past 
season.  Even  then  it  did  not  pay,  for  the  stockholders 
are  clamoring  for  their  money  invested,  and  it  seems  un- 
likely that  we'll  have  another  season.  Private  houses, 
"at  h  'Hies,"  musicales,  "drawing  rooms,"  etc.,  of  the 
upper  ten  pay  much  better. 

Melba  gets  her  300  and  400  guineas  a  night  from 
B  iron  Rothschild  to  entertain  his  friends  after  dinner. 
They  have  the  same  old  repertoire— takes  too  long  to 
learn  new  stuff— and  you  hear  the  same  old  songs. 
But  they  like  it  just  the  same.  Sims  Reeves  is  still 
dallying  with  "Sally  in  the  Alley."  I  wouldn't  blame 
Sally  for  leaving  him;  and  at  the  music  halls,  where 
the  "gods"  and  "pit"  hold  sway,  they'll  cheer 
"Kathleen  Mavourneen  "  to  the  echo. 

The  gallery  god  is  a  privileged  person  here;  manag- 
ers shake  in  their  boots  with  fear  on  a  first  night,  tor 
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it  is  the  god  who  makes  or  mars  a  first  production. 
After  witnessing  a  terrible  scene  one  night  at  the  first 
production  of  an  opera  between  the  manager,  who  was 
unwise  enough  to  step  in  front  of  the  curtain  and  up- 
braid the  gods,  I  went  home  really  saddened  at  heart 
for  the  artists  who  had  had  to  play  their  parts  in  the 
face  of  hisses,  cat  calls  and  groans,  and  when  I  spoke 
my  "say  "  a  few  days  later  to  a  prominent  Londoner, 
he  said,  "My  dear  Roma,  that  is  the  only  right  the 
gods  have.  They  pay  their  six  pence  and  have  the 
right  to  so  express  themselves."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  god  is  a  quick-witted,  sympathetic  little  bit  of 
crooked  humanity,  and  just  as  often  praises  as  blames. 
Two  of  these  dear  gods  were  waiting  in  line  for  the 
early  doors  to  see  "Belle  of  New  York  Company  "  this 
week,  and  were  heard  talking  just  outside  of  Fannie 
Liddiard's  dressing-room  window;  they  were  discuss- 
ing the  poster.  This  is  what  Fan  heard,  and  I  give 
it  you  just  as  she  gave  it  to  me:  "Say,  Bill,  is  it 
Beal-ly  or  Belly  of  New  York?"  "B-e-l-l-e  spells 
Belly,  you  fool!    Belly  of  New  York!" 

The  swells  are  just  beginning  to  come  home,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  from  now  will  see  us  gay  once  more; 
the  decorators  and  upholsterers  are  busy  getting  the 
house  ready  for  my  lady,  who  has  been  spending  her 
lord's  handed-down  ducats  at  the  fashionable  seaside 
and  mountain  resorts.  And  now  the  devils,  including 
Fannie,  join  me  in  best  love  to  all  our  old  friends  at 
home.  Yours,  ROMA. 


SAINTS,  SINNERS  AND  THANKSGIVING 
DAY. 

Cosmopolitan  California  is  rather  given  to  overdoing 
the  holiJay  question.  We  have  cultivated  a  habit  of 
celebrating  with  much  the  same  celerity  as  we  were 
wont  in  early  days  to  shoot— at  the  drop  of  the  hat. 
And  Thanksgiving  Day,  to  us,  is  one  of  an  annually 
increasing  bunch  of  holidays,  at  mention  of  which  the 
mind  immediately  reverts  to  roast  turkey  and  the  many 
other  good  things  that  accompany  it. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  not  an  altogether  graceless  and 
ungrateful  set  of  saints  and  sinners  out  here  on  the 
western  fringe  of  the  continent.  We  have  a  happy-go- 
lucky  way  of  looking  at  the  holiday  picture,  however, 
which  strikes  the  new  ly-arrived  conservative  Easterner 
as  a  bit  irreverent  and  frivolous— and  so  it  comes  to 
pass  that  we  are  more  or  less  misunderstood.  But  we 
don't  care — no,  not  so  much  as  the  worth  of  a  turkey- 
gizzard  For  the  elixir  of  the  glorious  climate  gets  into 
our  veins  when  Thanksgiving  Day  draws  near,  and 
we're  glad  we're  alive  and  can  stretch  legs  under  a 
bountifully  spread  table. 

And  that  is  largely  the  spirit  in  which  the  average 
Californian  unfolds  his  napkin  at  dinner  when  the  last 
Thursday  in  the  month  has  sent  the  hands  around  the 
clock  until  they  point  to  the  event  of  the  day— the  din- 
ner hour. 

Thanksgiving  Day  is  less  of  a  religious  and  family- 
reunion  affair  here  than  east  of  the  Rockies.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  easily  apparent.  We  are  not  near  to 
the  scenes  of  inherited  customs  and  handed-down  tra- 
ditions prevailing  in  the  New  England  States,  and  so 
have  fallen  into  our  own  way  of  observing  the  day. 
And  with  the  Rockies  between  us  and  the  majority — if 
not  all— of  our  kith  and  kin  outside  of  the  immediate 
family  circle,  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  family  reunion 
of  different  generations  should  be  frequently  conspicu- 
ous by  its  absence. 

But  if  there  be  less  of  religious  fervor  and  formality 
about  our  manner  of  passing  the  hours  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day,  are  we  much  the  worse  for  it?  We  Califor- 
nians  are  a  pretty  good  sort  when  it  comes  to  a  careful 
comparison  of  morals,  and  good  intentions  and  kindly 
deeds,  even  if  some  of  us  have  forgotten  the  location  of 
the  nearest  sanctuary,  and  confine  our  spiritual  devo- 
tions to  yearly  pilgrimages  churchward  on  Easter  Sun- 
day. 

Thanksgiving  Day  in  San  Francisco  is  divided  into 
three  component  parts— sermon,  football  game  and  din- 
ner. The  weather  is  usually  well  behaved  when  the 
great  game  is  on  between  the  two  universities,  U-  C. 
and  Stanford.  The  fresh  autumn  air  is  rent  with  the 
howls  of  rooters,  the  streets  are  gay  with  their  kaleido- 
scopic mass  of  people  decked  with  the  cardinal  of  Palo 
Alto  and  Berkeley's  blue  and  gold.  The  day  is  a  curi- 
ous conglomeration  of  decorous  church-worship,  riotous 
mirth,  and  gormandizing.  But  the  church-goers,  the 
students,  and  those  who  belong  to  neither  of  these 
classes,  look  forward  to  the  anniversary  with  a  com- 
mon interest— a  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the  whole 
world  kin— and  this  plane  upon  which  all  men,  women 
and  children  meet  is  on  a  level  with  the  dinner  table. 
For  turkey  and  pumpkin  pie  appeal  alike  to  the  palate 
of  saint  and  sinner,  young  and  old.  Creeds  are  for- 
gotten when  hunger  and  the  stuffed  bird  of  sacrifice 
come  within  knife  and  fork  distance  of  each  other. 


"We  tried  to  keep  the  railway  carriage  to  ourselves 
frotn  Liverpool  to  London,"  wrote  an  American  bride. 
"  At  Busby  the  guard  opened  the  door,  and,  in  spite  of 
Fred's  scowls,  lifted  a  small  girl  into  our  compartment, 
making  a  lot  of  apologies  about  having  no  place  else  to 
put  her.  She  was  a  real  little  tow-headed  English  girl 
of  about  seven,  and  she  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
seat  and  stared  about  her.  '  What  is  the  matter  Miss 
Victoria?'  asked  Fred.  '  I  don't  see  the  birds,'  said  the 
small  girl,  plaintively.  'Birds?  What  birds?'  asked 
Fred-  '  When  I  came  from  my  other  train,  your  guard 
said  to  my  guard,  "Shove  her  in  along  wif  the  love- 
birds."   Where  are  they  ?' " 
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OUR  THEATERS. 

R.  CLEMENT  SCOTT,  the  Lon- 
don dramatic  critic,  is  up  in  arms 
against  the  invasion  of  the  stage 
by  amateurish  young  persons  who 
are  thrust  forward  into  the  glare 
of  thefootlights  without  previous 
experience  in  a  stock  company. 
Mr.  Scott  doesn't  care  where  or 
how  the  young  person  gains  her 
experience,  so  long  as  it  be  out  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  critic,  whose 
powers  and  pen  are  not  supposed  to  be 
exercised  upon  such  unconsequential  peo- 
ple. He  would  relegate  the  latter  to  the 
suburban  stock  theaters,  where  their  first  footlight 
lurches  toward  fame  might  be  made — "tried  on  the 
dog,"  as  it  were.  Doubtless  the  scheme  of  herding 
amateur  talent  in  the  cojntry  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
practicable  in  London,  but  it  would  not  do  in  this 
country,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  no  stock  com- 
panies outside  the  cities.  But  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  amateurs  get  a  lot  of  valuable  practice  in  barn- 
stormingtowns  before  they  are  tried  on  the  city  theatei- 
goers.  Playing  at  one-night  stands  is  usually  the  be- 
ginning of  an  amateur's  climb  upward.  So  the  country 
patron,  who  doesn't  discriminate  very  much  between 
good  acting  and  bad  acting,  and  who  is  apt  to  take 
what  he  can  get,  and  be  glad  to  get  it,  is  generally  the 
"dog"  on  whom  the  amateur  trains  his  or  her  dram- 
atic fire. 

Mr.  Scott  has  also  had  a  spasm  about  the  needs  of 
journalism.    Says  he: 

"The  English  stage  will  lose  in  the  long  run  in  in- 
fluence, in  power,  in  dignity,  and  in  health,  if  journal- 
ism di  es  not  at  once  divorce  itself  from  the  tyranny  of 
dramatic  trades  unionism.  Independence  in  criticism 
has  been  the  mainstay  of  the  stage  in  England,  and 
it  will  be  a  bad  day  for  it  when  our  editors  and  pro- 
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prietors  of  newspapers,  for  social,  private  or  other  rea- 
sons, hand  themselves  over  body  and  soul  to  the  dic- 
tatorial or  insinuating  actor-managers." 

And  here  is  what  Mr.  Scott  has  to  say  concerning 
the  former  relations  between  the  theatrical  and  jour- 
nalistic professions: 

"There  was  a  time  when  journalists  stuck  together. 
They  defended  their  own  interests.  It  is  not  so  now. 
A  trades  union  like  the  Actors'  Association  is  naturally 
anxious  to  get  the  press  under  its  heels.  Journalism 


once  had  the  stage  under  its  thumb.  Nowadays  we 
behold  the  piteous  spectacle  of  journalists  waiting  on 
theatrical  managers  and  standing  at  the  door,  hat  in 
hand,  for  preliminary  paragraphs.  All  this  eats  at 
the  root  of  independence  in  criticism." 

From  all  of  which  it  appears  that  they  have  troubles 
of  their  own  even  in  London.  I  should  like  to  know 
Roma's  views  upon  thestate  of  thingsprevailing  in  jour- 
nalistic-theatrical circles  across  the  seas.  She  has  been 
in  the  foreign  field  long  enough  to  learn  its  conditions, 
though  but  a  new-comer,  for  Roma  is  observant  and 
keen,  and  could  tell  the  story  truthfully  from  an  Ameri- 
can point  of  view. 

There  is  a  vaudeville  operetta  at  the  Columbia 
Theater,  Mathews  and  Bulger  being  in  town  with  their 
latest  version  of  "By  the  Sad  Sea  Waves."  This 
tangle  of  absurdities  is  more  tangled  and  more  absurd 
than  ever,  and  the  company  is  well  chosen.  Among 
those  known  in  the  special  lines  of  work  are  Mile.  Le 
Seye,  imported  especially  from  Paris  uy  Managers 
Dunne  and  Ryley,  the  mademoiselle  having  been  a  hit 
at  the  Folies  Bergere;  Jane  Lennox,  Bessie  Challenger, 
Mina  Hickman,  Julia  Ralph,  Agnes  Wayburn,  Mabel 
Meredith,  Eva  Leslie,  Marie  Wood,  Marie  Bellafona- 
tine,  Lottie  Ettenger,  Harry  Sinclair,  George  Gelder 
and  Fred  Gregory.    The  next  attraction  at  the  Colum- 
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bia  will  be  "Why  Smith  Left  Home,"  in  which  there 
is  a  screamingly  funny  batch  of  situations  which 
should  tickle  the  most  staid  of  our  theater-going  public. 

Among  the  announcements  of  interest  is  the  fact 
that  Denman  Thompson  will  bring  his  "Old  Home- 
stead "  out  here  at  the  close  of  his  present  engagement 
in  New  York  City;  also  the  coming  hither  of  Klaw 
and  Erlanger's  Company  in  "The  Bride  Elect,"  Sousa's 
comic  opera.  The  latter  will  play  to  crowded  houses, 
for  the  great  bandmaster,  whom  America  adores  with 
all  its  music-loving  heart,  has  put  some  of  his 
very  best  work  into  this  production,  and  will  also  in 
traduce  his  well-known  marches  with  dramatic  effect 
The  best  "take-off,'  by-the  by,  on  Sousa  ever  seen 
anywhere  was  done  in  the  Walter  L.  Main  Circus 
during  its  recent  stay  here.  A  leader  made  up  to  look 
precisely  like  Sousa  had  with  him  a  band  that  played 
with  most  ridiculous  abandon  out  of  time.  If  Sousa 
had  not  seen  himself  caricatured  by  these  people  he 
has  missed  the  chance  of  his  life  for  a  jolly  good  laugh. 

As  to  theatrical  events  on  the  near  end  of  the  calen- 
dar, at  the  Columbia  we  shall  have  De  Wolf  Hopper 
in  "The  Charlatan  ;"  the  James  Kidder-Hanford  tri- 
umvirate in  old  masterpieces;  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  in 
the  much-talked-of  "Zaza;"  Maud  Adams  in  "The 
Little  Minister;  "  Willis  Collier  in  his  new  comedy, 
"Mr.  Smooth;"  Nat  Goodwin  and  Maxine  Elliott  in 
"Nathan  Hale"  and  "The  Cowboy  and  the  Lady," 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  in  repertoire;  Olga  Nethersole — 
she  of  the  famous  Nethersole  kiss— in  repertoire;  the 
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Bostonians  in  their  new  opera,  "The  Smuggler's 
Bride;"  the  Lyceum  Company  in  "Trelawney  of  the 
Wells"  and  "John  lngerfield;  "  John  Drew  in  reper- 
toire, and  "The  Christian." 

And  here  is  what  the  Tivoli  offers:  A  comic  opera 
season,  opening  with  Alf  C.  Whelan,  the  famous  Hoot 

M  o  n  of 
I  rank  Dan- 
Ids'"  Idol's 
Eye"  Com- 
pany; a  big 
holiday 
spectacle; 
"The  Run- 
away Girl" 
Marie  Tem- 
pest's" '  I  b 
Algerian  ■  ' 
Weber  and 
Field's  sa- 
tire, The 
Geezer: 
The  Man- 
darin; The 
Fencing 
Master;  La 
T  z  i  g  a ro; 
Rob  Roy— 
these  latter 

from  the  pens  of  Harry  B.  Smith  and  Reginald  De 
Koven,  authors  of  Robin  Hood;  The  Wedding  Day; 
The  Goddess  of  Truth  ;  Friend  Fritz  ;  King  Rene's 
Daughter;  The  Magic  Kiss;  Jupiter;  The  Grand  Vizier; 
Daughter  of  the  Nile;  Florella;  Wang;  The  Musket- 
eers. There  will  be  a  number  of  new  faces  at  the 
Tivoli  in  the  winter  days  a-coming. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House  they  are  making  great 
preparations  for  the  production  of  finely  staged  and 
costumed  operas. 

The  Alcazar's  list  of  plays  has  already  been  announced 
in  these  columns.  The  Orpheum  will  give  us  all  the 
big  Eastern  and  European  vaudeville  specialties,  with 
several  new  "turns"  each  week. 

This  week  at  the  Orpheum  there  are  the  usual  num- 
ber of  new  turns  and  good  hold-overs.  The  new  peo 
pie  are  Jack  Norworth,  monologue  artist;  Hal  Merritt 
and  Miss  Murdock  in  a  comedy  sketch;  Lola  Cotton, 
the  mysterious  child,  who  answers  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions while  blindfolded  concerning  various  artit  le>  point- 
ed out  to  her,  and  who  directs  a  chess  Knight's  tour 
in  sixty-four  moves  without  an  error,  although  her 
eyes  are  meanwhile  bandged  with  a  black  silk  hand- 
kerchief. Lola  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  children 
on  the  theatrical  stage,  whether  her  mental  perform- 
ances are  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
trickster,  or  from  the  standpoint  of  the  psychologist. 
The  biograph  will  present  some  views  taken  in  San 
Francisco  recently.  Among  the  h  old-oveis  are  the 
Wright-Huntington  Company.  Laura  Burt,  Sada,  Vinie, 
De  Witt,  Walton's  Acrobatic  Simians  and  Mile.  Erna's 
musical  dog«=. 

Harry  Corson  Clarke  will  be  at  the  California 
Theater  from  November  12th  to  November  20th.  Good 
news  for  theater-goers.  "What  Happened  to  Jones" 
is  the  plav,  and  a  jolly  performance  it  is  from  stait  to 
finish.  Mr.  Clarke  brings  a  capital  ccmpany.and  has 
bookings  for  the  following  six  months.  In  June  he 
will  be  in  San  Francisco  again  with,  "What  Did 
Tompkins  Do?",  the  star  role  having  been  written  es- 
pecially for  Mr.  Clarke,  who  will  get  back  into  the 
wigs  and  facial  make-ups  in  which  he  has  already  w  on 
fame  as  the  best  actor  of  old-men  paits  in  the  United 
states.  The  clever  comedian  has  ti f  teen  capable  people, 
including  several  pretty  girls,  the  most  stunning  of 
whom  is  Miss  Ida  Banning  of  Los  Angeles,  w  ho  tikes 
the  part  of  "Aloma,"the  role  played  by  Mr.  Clarke's 
mother  last  season.  Laura  Crews,  formerly  an  Alca- 
zar favorite,  is  in  the  cast;  also  a  Portland  society 
girl,  whose  mother  is  one  of  Oregon's  Commissioners 
to  the  Paris  Exposition.  This  young  actress  is  Min- 
ette  Barrett,  and  she  takes  the  part  formerly  played  by 
Lillian  Young,  who,  it  will  be  renumbered,  made  her 
debut  with  the  inimitable  Harry  C.  C.  when  he  first 
informed  the  public  of  what  really  did  happen  to  Jones. 


BY  LILLIAN  FERGUSON 


Here's  a  rare  opportunity  for  some 
one  ambitious  to  shine  in  country 
journalism— anybody  with  a  pencil,  a 
wad  of  copy-paper  and  some  spare  cash 
may  apply.  I  quote  an  editorial  from  the 
Petaluma  Argus: 

"  The  two  old  fossils  who  run  this  paper 
have  been  in  the  business  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. The  health  of  one  has  failed  and  the 
other  is  losing  his  eye-sight.  A  couple  of 
vigorous  young  men  could  buy  the  concern 
for  one-third  of  its  actual  value  and  make 
some  money  out  of  it.  But  little  cash  is 
required  " 

All  aboard  for  Petaluma  !  Delays  are  al- 
ways dangerous.  The  fossils  may  be  in  the 
final  stages  of  petrifaction  before  you  get 
there,  and  their  secret  thus  forever  unre- 
vealed.  for  once  they  get  into  a  curio  mu- 
seum of  antiquities  all  hope  of  wresting  the 
confession  from  their  bosoms  will  be  useless. 

What  secret  do  I  refer  to  ? 

Why,  dear  reader,  is  it  possible  that  you 
do  not  comprehend  ?  Here  are  two  men, 
who  by  their  own  printed  confession,  have 
made  a  living  for  half  a  century  in  country 
journalism!  How  did  they  do  it?  Fancy 
keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door  for  five 
whole  decades  with  only  the  point  of  a  com- 
mon, insignificant  little  pen  for  a  weapon ! 
True,  the  health  of  one  has  failed,  and  the 
other  is  losing  his  eye  sight,  but  these  are 
the  inevitable  results  of  running  a  paper  in 
a  country  town.  Partner  number  one  has 
doubtless  sacrificed  his  health  trying  to  live 
all  summer  on  a  vegetable  diet,  provided  by 
the  farmer  subscribers  who  paid  up  in 
squash,  carrots  and  cucumbers  ;  while  part- 
ner two  has  impaired  his  vision  looking  for 
news  items. 

But  it  would  make  an  interesting  story  : 
"  How  to  keep  alive  for  half  a  century  on  a 
country  newspaper;  or,  our  trance  of  fifty 
years'  duration  " 

If  it  were  not  for  the  sordid  propensities 
of  my  employers,  who  think  it  unnecessary 
that  I  should  draw  a  salary  and  draw  my 
breath  too.  while  on  a  vacation,  I  would  take 
a  week  off  and  run  up  to  Petaluma ;  and 
there,  amid  the  music  of  a  million  shrill- 
throated  hens  and  environed  by  countless 
chicken  coops  of  that  incubating,  indus- 
trious community,  1  would  sit  at  the  feet  of 
this  fossilized  pair  of  penmen  and  listen  with 
all  my  ears  to  the  tale  they  have  to  tell. 


LINES  ON  A  PAPER  FAN 

Though  ever  bright  I  fain  would  see 
Thy  path  of  life,  dear  little  maid. 

Like  many  another's,  it  must  be 
An  avenue  of  light  and  shade. 

Pluck  but  the  Mowers  that  may  grow; 

Forget  the  thorns,  however  keen, 
And  let  the  darkness  serve  to  show 

How  fair  the  sunlight  lies  between. 


A  very  small  boy.  who  attends  the  Lux- 
Potter  Kindergarten  on  West  Mission  street, 
near  Market,  has  a  doll,  of  which  he  is  ex- 
tremely fond.  Now,  it  happened  that  the 
doll  met  with  an  accident  the  other  day,  as 
dolls  frequently  do,  this  particular  accident 
being  a  compound  wooden  fracture  of  the 
left  leg.  On  a  Saturday  his  mother  missed 
the  small  boy,  likewise  the  disabled  doll  and 
the  family  market  basket  had  disappeared. 
The  small  boy  was  gone  fully  an  hour,  and 
the  distracted  mother  was  about  to  tele- 
phone to  the  police  station,  asking  that  a 
search  be  made  for  him,  when,  to  her  great 
relief,  he  trudged  around  the  corner,  lugging 
the  basket,  in  which  the  broken-legged  doll 


lay  staring  fixedly  at  the  blue  sky.  As  he 
set  his  burden  down  on  the  step  his  lip 
quivered. 

"  Vey  wouldn't  mend  it."  he  said  in  a 
small,  grieved  voice. 

"  Mend  what?" 

"  My  dolly's  leg." 

"  Who  wouldn't  mend  it?" 

"  The  doctor  people  up  at  the  big  house." 

"  You  haven't  been  to  the  hospital?''  ques- 
tioned the  mother.  Her  small  son  nodded 
gravely. 

"  But  they  don't  take  care  of  dolls  at  the 
hospital,"  she  said. 

"  Vey  mend  uvver  people's  legs,"  argued 
the  perplexed  one  in  kilts. 

And  happiness  was  not  restored  to  his 
childish  breast  until  papa  came  home  at 
night,  and  with  a  bottle  of  glue  repaired  the 
damages,  performing  an  operation  that  an 
unfeeling  and  unsympathetic  corps  of  hospi- 
tal dignitaries  had  refused  to  undertake. 


INCONSTANCY. 

One  breathes  of  love  and  sings  his  lay, 
(Oh,  flowers  are  fair  when  May  dew  glis- 
tens!) 

Until,  enthralled  by  passion's  sway. 
The  other  looks  and  leans  and  listens. 

One  goes  upon  his  careless  way, 
(Oh,  flowers  are  rare  in  chill  December!) 

The  other,  to  her  dying  day, 
Will  think  and  grieve  and  still  remember. 


Milk  is  the  latest  extinguisher  suggested 
for  burning  petroleum.  "It  forms  an  emul- 
sion with  the  oil."  says  the  chemical  author- 
ity who  offers  this  valuable  advice,  "and  by 
disturbing  its  cohesion,  attenuates  the 
combustible  element,  as  water  cannot." 

One  cannot  learn  too  much  that  is  prac- 
tical, for  the  knowledge  is  apt  to  become 
handy  at  any  moment,  and  it  is  most  desir- 
able to  have  a  large  fund  of  general  informa- 
tion on  hand — in  the  head,  rather— in  case 
of  emergencies.  For  example,  my  stock  of 
worldly  goods,  which  a  wealthy  person  of 
extravagant  tastes  might  consider  nothing 
but  an  assortment  of  junk,  is  really  very 
much  prized  by  me.  and  yet  I  have  never  had 
it  insured.  That  is  precisely  why  the  fore- 
going statements,  so  simply  set  forth  that 
any  Boston  prodigy  of  six  years  can  easily 
comprehend  them,  interest  me  so  greatly. 
In  case  of  threatened  conflagration  through 
the  presence  of  petroleum  on  my  premises, 
I  shall  know  exactly  what  to  do  to  save  my 
property,  and  therefore  will  not  lose  my 
presence  of  mind.  Instead,  I  will  make  a 
precipitate  and  well-directed  lunge  in  the 
direction  of  the  milk  jug  and  at  once  dash 
its  contents  upon  the  tlames.  Scorning  the 
old-fashioned  method  of  putting  out  petro- 
leum pyrotechnics  with  plain,  ordinary 
every-day  water,  which  merely  makes  a  bad 
matter  worse  by  spreading  the  tlames,  after 
exhausting  the  contents  of  the  milk  pitcher 
I  will  descend  upon  my  neighbors  in  the  tlat 
below  and  seize  their  milk  can,  if  it  be  in 
sight.  If  not,  I  will  break  through  and  steal 
it,  for  delays  are  dangerous;  or  it  might  be 
better  form  to  say,  as  hurriedly  but  politely 
as  possible: 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Jones,  kindly  hand  over 
what  milk  you  have  in  the  house.  I  wish 
to  form  an  emulsion  with  it  upon  some  burn- 
ing oil  and  attenuate  that  combustible  ele- 
ment by  disturbing  its  cohesion." 

Surely,  under  the  circumstances,  she  could 
not  fail  to  oblige  me. 

The  moral  to  all  this  is  that  people  who  use 
kerosene  should  immediately  move  into  the 
neighborhood  of  a  dairy. 


The  copyright  subject  in  regard  to  its 
lecture  side  reminds  me  that  a  more  impor- 
tant one  to  the  journalistic  and  literary 
fraternity  is  the  amount  of  free- 
handed piracy  that  is  going  on 
2  ijiiiA  r  unchecked  every  day  — its  other 
jr  M       name  is  plagiarism.   This  form  of 
!|/n/i'  thievery  is  particularly  exasper- 

ating, and.  in  all  justice  to  the 
writer  whose  work  is  thus  adapted 
to  another's  pecuniary  use,  the 
offender  should  be  prosecuted  by- 
law. I  do  not  refer  to  the  using  of  the 
writer's  ideas  by  another,  but  to  the  whole- 
sale—one might  almost  say  the  red-handed 
—robbery  that  goes  on  unchecked  when 
whole  articles  and  poems  are  stolen  with 
deliberate  intent,  and  signed  consecutively 
in  paragraphs  and  stanzas. 

This  has  been  done  in  my  own  case  re- 
peatedlv  and  with  amazing  boldness,  by 
men  and  women  who  did  me  the  honor  to 
copy  with  painstaking  exactness  each  word 
that  I  had  previously  published  in  a  several 
thouvand-word  article,  even  using  my 
punctuation  with  exactness,  and  who  sold 
the  matter  to  editors,  pocketing  pay  for  the 
fraud  they  had  practiced. 

In  two  instances,  where  I  was  employed 
in  an  editorial  capacity,  I  have  undergone 
the  peculiar  experience  of  being  asked  to 
write  an  acceptance  of  my  own  articles, 
submitted  to  the  management  verbatim 
rt  hlerattm  under  another  name. 

Imagine  opening  up  a  manuscript  and 
reauing  what  you  yourself  have  already 
written,  published  and  been  paid  for,  care- 
fully copied  by  a  literary  sneak-thief  who 
is  endeavoring  to  work  a  double  injury  by 
swindling  the  editor  and  the  author  at  the 
same  time.  If  you  have  any  blood  in  your 
body,  it  will  proceed  to  boil  with  indigna- 
tion. 

I  have  not  language  at  command  of  tongue 
or  pen  with  which  to  express  my  contempt 
of  the  plagiarist. 

Stories  and  poems  that  have  been  written 
and  published  under  a  nom  Je  plume,  or 
unsigned,  may  be  republished  under  the 
author's  own  name  with  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  proprietor  of  the  publication 
in  which  the  contributions  originally  ap- 
peared—it depends  upon  the  previous  copy- 
right conditions.  One's  own  work,  be  it 
prosy  or  poetical,  is  always  one's  own,  so 
far  as  mental  rights  are  concerned.  But 
you  nor  nor  anybody  else  has  the  shadow 
of  an  excuse  for  robbing  another's  mental 
workshop  of  its  wares.  He  who  upon  the 
street  steals  your  money  from  your  pocket, 
is  less  despicable  than  he  who  steals  your 
printed  property.  The  street  thief  at  least 
is  not  a  coward. 


HER  FACE. 

(TO  M.  A.  K.) 

She  hath  a  face  so  fair,  so  fair. 
None  other  with  it  can  compare. 

She  hath  twin  lips  of  scarlet  hue. 
Where  pearly  teeth  are  peeping  through. 

Upon  her  brow  a  coronet 

Of  tresses  dark  is  proudly  set. 

I  kneel  to  her,  and  as  I  lean, 
Give  her  the  homage  due  a  queen. 

But  more  than  all  I  dearly  prize 
The  lovelight  shining  in  her  eyes. 

Because— oh.  heart  of  mine!— I  see 
It  is  a  light  that  shines  for  me. 


Said  a  newspaper  artist  to  me  the  other 
day,  after  watching  General  Fred  Funston 
ride  by  in  military  glory  on  his  horse,  en 
route  for  the  Presidio  after  disembarking 
from  the  transport  "  Tartar :" 

"No  wonder  the  Filipinos  couldn't  hit  him 
—he  was  too  small  for  them  to  see  him." 

"Corporal  punishment  for  children  is 
growing  both  obsolete  and  unnecessary. 
With  patient  and  sympathetic  treatment, 
the  most  unruly  of  children  can  be  handled 
and  made  to  do  the  reasonable  will  of  an 
older  person." 


Perhaps.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  the 
writer  who  penned  the  above  is  in  error.  I 
merely  wish  to  remark  that  I  would  give 
him  my  next  month's  salary  if  his  theory 
can  be  made  to  work  practically  with  cer- 
tain youngsters  whom  I  know.  His  rule  is 
admirable,  and  appeals  tome  strongly,  for  I 
am  not  a  hopelessly  hard-hearted  person, 
and  I  really  love  children  ;  but  I  think  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  I  am  skeptical 
about  his  ability  to  reform  the  juveniles 
referred  to. 

There  are  times  when  all  the  imps  of 
Satan  seem  to  be  centered  in  the  small  per- 
son of  an  insubordinate  youth,  and  I  have 
seen  these  imps  speedily  and  effectively 
exorcised  by  a  good,  brisk  spanking.  Really, 
there's  no  need  to  be  so  contemptuous  of 
this  old-fashioned  remedy  for  wilful  wicked- 
ness and  ugly  temper  in  children.  It  is 
occasionally  a  richly  deserved  and  profit- 
able punishment. 

Apropos  of  Thanksgiving  Day,  the  quaint- 
est remark  I  have  ever  heard  concerning  that 
anniversary,  from  a  child's  point  of  view, 
was  uttered  by  a  San  Francisco  native 
daughter. 

"Gladys."  said  her  father,  "what  is 
Thanksgiving  ?" 

Little  Miss  Gladys  looked  up,  her  violet 
eyes  wide  open  and  very  grave. 

"It's  much-obliged  day,"  she  answered. 

Which  wasn't  a  bad  definition  at  all  for 
Thanksgiving. 


Here  is  a  most  amazing  statement:  Sir 
Owen  Roberts,  chairman  of  an  English  so- 
ciety for  promoting  the  employment  of 
women,  says  that  there  are  2,000,000  more 
women  than  men  in  England. 

This  is  a  problem  for  those  wiseacres  to 
solve  who  are  always  preaching  to  women 
to  marry.  How  in  heaven's  name  can  these 
Englishwomen  marry,  when  there  aren't 
enough  men  to  go  round  ?  They're  not  sup- 
posed to  have  money  enough  to  emigrate  to 
other  countries  in  search  of  available  matri- 
monial prey,  so  what  are  the  poor  things 
to  do  ? 

Step  up,  oh  ye  wise  men  who  think  femi- 
nine bachelorhood  a  disgrace  to  society,  and 
defend  yourselves,  if  you  can. 

Two  million  women  (more  or  less) 

Who  ne'er  can  wear  a  wedding  dress ! 
Unless  kind  providence  deprives 
Two  million  husbands  of  their  wives, 

And  thus,  in  mercy,  leave  these  men 

At  liberty  to  wed  again. 
Two  million  women  who  must  wait 
Upon  uncertainties  of  fate  ! 

Two  million  women  who,  perchance, 

Can  never  patch  a  pair  of  pants. 
Or,  honeymoon  romancing  o'er, 
Get  down  and  scrub  the  kitchen  floor. 

Two  million  women,  blanks  must  draw 

In  lottery  ordained  by  law. 
Take  pity,  all  of  you  who  read, 
For  'tis  a  cruel  world  indeed  ! 


Somebody  is  agitating  the  question  of 
copyright  law  applied  to  lectures,  on  the 
ground  that  lectures  are  contributions  to 
literature,  and  that  a  man  who  writes  a 
lecture  and  reads  it  to  a  public  assembly 
should  first  copyright  his  discourse. 

Is  not  this  mincing  matters  a  trifle  too 
much  ?  Who  is  likely  to  be  robbed  of  his 
uttered  ideas  to  such  an  extent  that  legal 
protection  of  them  is  necessary  ?  Besides, 
there  are  so  few  lectures  given  nowadays 
with  ideas  in  them  worth  purloining.  I  have 
even  survived  lectures  that  didn't  have  a 
solitary  suggestion  above  the  deadly  level  of 
the  commonplace— from  the  listener's  stand- 
point. Of  course,  the  lecturer  himself  would 
not  agree  with  me  that  his  budget  of  the 
oral  inane  was  stale,  tlat  and  unprofitable, 
and  not  worth  the  ink  it  would  take  in 
securing  it  by  law  from  possible  piracy. 

Is  there  an  instance  where  a  lecturer  has 
been  defrauded  to  any  annoying  or  injurious 
extent  by  the  theft  of  his  spoken  ideas  ?  I 
wish  that  some  one  who  knows  more  than 
I  do  about  the  subject  would  enlighten  me. 


KNIGHT  AND  LADY. 

MARGARET  SANGSTER. 

He  lifted  his  hand  to  his  plumed  chapeau. 
He  bowed  to  her  beauty  and  rode  away, 

He  through  the  glorious  world  to  go. 
She  in  the  lone  little  home  to  stay. 

Swift  as  a  vision  he  passed  the  fields 
Where  the  wild  rose  blushed  amid  golden 
grain; 

She  took  up  the  weapons  which  woman 
wields 

When  fain  from  herself  she  would  hide  her 
pain. 

Out  in  the  thickest  of  noble  strife 
He  felt  the  rapture  of  conflict  brave ; 

And  she,  shut  into  her  quiet  life, 
Half  deemed  its  narrowness  like  the  grave. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  when  the  war  was  past, 
And  the  knight  came  back  wearing  valor's 
stars, 

'Twas  the  lady  who,  wan  and  pale,  at  last 
Gave  token  of  wounds  which  had  left  their 
scars.   

FROM  DREAMLAND. 

Come  back  to  me,  come  back  to  me,  across 

the  fields  of  death  ! 
Come  very  near!  I,  trembling,  dear,  will 

hush  and  hold  my  breath. 
Come,  sweetest  rose  of  womanhood,  my 

heart,  my  life,  my  own  ! 
Come  back  to  me— come  back  to  me !  I  have 

been  long  alone. 

Then  let  me  gaze  a  moment,  sweet,  ere  yet 

against  my  breast 
I  hide  your  face.   Oh,  grant  me  grace,  so 

resting,  to  have  rest! 
Your  spirit  communes  with  my  own  through 

many  a  bitter  day  ; 
Come  once,  as  you  were  long  ago,  before  you 

went  away  ! 

Come  back  from  heaven  to  me  on  earth- 
come  back,  dear  Dream  of  mine. 

Though  I,  who  weep,  even  in  my  sleep,  the 
cruel  truth  divine; 

With  Love's  own  presence  help  and  heal 
the  lonely  jar  and  tret ; 

Come  back  and.  for  a  little  while,  remember 
and  forget ! 


THE  HUnniNG  n AELSTROn. 

WRITTEN  FOR  THE  TRAVELER  BY  ERNEST  M'GAFEEY. 


THAT  REMINDS  ME. 


In  the  circles  of  smoke  I  am  hidden,  that 

curl  o'er  your  infinite  walls. 
And  the  sound  of  my  surges  come  roaring  in 

the  clamor  that  rings  through  your  halls, 
Where  the  Mammonite  throng  in  its  frenzy, 

tumultuous  beckons  and  calls. 

In  the  dust  that  whirls  up  from  your  cross- 
ings, with  the  winds  I  am  passing  un- 
seen, 

Mid  the  canyon-like  cliffs  of  tall  buildings, 
where  the  streets  run  like  rivers  be- 
tween. 

And  the  storm-wake  fast  following  after, 
shall  envelop  the  great  and  the  mean. 

In  the  stress  and  the  turmoil  of  living,  at 
the  core  of  the  town  I  am  found, 

As  a  mighty  inrushing  of  rapids  swerve  my 
eddies  around  and  around. 

And  the  souls  that  are  noblest  and  truest  are 
the  quickest  bewildered  and  drowned. 

1  have  neither  of  pity  nor  sorrow,  the  city's 
huge  whirpool  am  I, 

And  the  wrecks  of  wild  hopes  and  great  for- 
tunes in  the  sands  that  encumber  me  lie. 

For  whatever  I  grasp  at  is  conquered,  and 
whoever  shall  find  me  must  die. 

Through  season  and  storm  shall  my  channel 
be  openward  tlung  as  a  gate. 

And  nor  ever  a  victim  relinquished,  or  early 
he  cometh  or  late. 

And  the  teeth  of  the  rocks  that  do  guard  me 
are  as  savage  and  steadfast  as  Fate. 

My  power  is  that  of  the  siren's,  afar  on  a 

desolute  reef, 
And  the  heart  of  the  dweller  in  cities  shall 

know  me  always  to  his  grief. 
As  I  lure  him  to  death  on  my  currents,  drawn 

under  and  down  like  a  leaf. 

Drawn  under  and  down  in  the  vortex  ;  be  he 

poet  or  soldier  or  clown  ; 
As  the  swiftest  at  last  are  o'ertaken,  as  the 

strongest  of  swimmers  will  drown, 
Encompassed  with  seethe  of  wild  waters  in 

the  maelstrom-like  grip  of  the  town. 
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HOTEL  LYNDON, 


LOS  GATOS,  CAL. 

SANTA  CRUZ  MOUNTAINS. 


Opened  June  ist.  New  hotel,  modern  accommodations,  all  sunny  rooms.  Located  just 
opposite  S.  P.  Railway  depot.  Splendid  table.  Hunting,  fishing  and  amusements  of  all 
kinds.  Special  rates  to  families  for  the  summer.  Address, 

LYHAN  H.  TOLFREE,  Proprietor. 


Hotel  El  Monte 


in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 


LOS  GATOS, 
CAL. 


JOHN  NEVILL,  Proprietor. 


This  delightful  resort  is  only  ss  miles 
south  of  San  Francisco.  2  hours,  is  minutes 
by  the  picturesque  Narrow  Gauge  Route  of 
the  S.  P.  Co.  The  Hotel  is  under  new  man- 
agement, conducted  on  the  American  plan, 
and  is  strictly  first-class  in  every  respect. 
It  is  a  delightful  home  for  FAMILIES  for  a 
summer  outing.  Special  attention  to  com- 
mercial trade.   Commodious  sample  rooms. 


Further  information  at  office  of  "  THE  TRAVELER,"  20  Montgomery  St. 


Mrs.  Jaggs  (time  2  A.  M.):  What  in  the 
world  kept  you  so  late? 

Mr.  Jaggs:  W-why  (hie),  m'  dear,  jus' 
as  I  was  comin'  (hie)  'long,  firsht  shing 
know'd  was  held  up  by  shix  or  sheven 
highwaym'n  on  (hie)  darksh  street. 

Mrs.  Jaggs:  Well,  it's  a  good  thing  they 
happened  to  be  there  to  hold  you  up.  You 
never  could  have  done  it  yourself. 

*  * 
* 

"Well,"  said  the  Filipino  chief,  "have 
you  succeeded  in  inciting  those  back-coun- 
try Tagals  to  rebellion?"  "  I  made  some 
progress,"  was  the  answer;  "  I  have  at  least 
made  them  realize  there  is  some  sort  of  un- 
usual disturbance  in  progress."  "  Did  you 
fire  their  hearts  with  patriotism?"  "  Not  ex- 
actly. It'll  take  time.  1  asked  one  of  them 
who  the  greatest  Filipino  is,  and  he  said  he 
wasn't  sure  whether  it  was  Atkinaldo  or 
Aguinson." 

* 

Widow  Jackson:  W'y,  it  was  like  dis  way, 
parson.  My  husband  wen'  up  on  de  hill- 
top to  pray  for  rain  and  got  struck  by  light- 
ning. 

Parson  Johnson:  But  yo'  musn't  lose 
faith  in  prayer,  sister. 

Widow  Jackson  (complacently):  Oh,  no, 
parson!  Dat  proves  de  Lord  do  answer 
prayer.  Not  always  in  de  way  we  ask  for 
it,  but  in  a  way  dat'll  be  best  for  all  hands. 

*  * 
* 

"  What's  that?"  asked  the  rich  man  who 
was  buying  a  few  paintings.  "  That's  Peg- 
asus," replied  the  dealer.  "  Pegasus,  you 
know,  was  a  winged  horse."  "  Send  it  back 
to  the  artist  and  tell  him  to  put  the  wings 
on  an  automobile,  and  I'll  buy  it,"  said  the 
rich  man. 

*  * 

"It's  too  bad,"  said  Mrs.  Corntossel. 
"What's  the  matter?"  inquired  her  hus- 
band. "  I'm  kind  0'  sorry  for  Mr.  Dewey. 
He  seems  to  be  a  nice  accommodatin'  man, 
who  wouldn't  want  to  hurt  any  one's  feel- 
in'.  But  if  he  drinks  all  the  drinks  an' 
wears  all  the  clothes  that  have  been  named 
after  him  he'sgoin'  to  be  mighty  uncomfort- 
able." 

* 

"  You  villagers  seem  to  be  a  rather  de- 
liberate lot  of  people."  "  I  s'pose  we  be. 
There  wuz  a  feller  drowned  down  in  the  creek 
a  spell  ago.  He  yelled,  '  Help,  help!'  afore 
he  went  down  th'  last  time,  an'  th'  editor  of 
th'  village  paper  heard  him  an'  went  back 
to  the  office  an'  put  in  his  paper  two  '  help 
wanted  ads  an'  charged  'em  up  to  th'  es- 
tate, by  gum!" 

#  * 

Master:  Tombs,  this  is  an  example  in 
subtraction.  Seven  boys  went  down  to  a 
pond  to  bathe,  but  two  of  them  had  been 
told  not  to  go  in  the  water.  Now,  can  you 
tell  me  how  many  went  in?" 

Tombs:   Yes,  sir;  seven. 

* 

"  Here's  an  example  of  how  familiarity 
breeds  contempt,"  he  said,  as  he  looked  over 
the  top  of  his  paper  at  the  rest  of  the  family, 
"  What  is  it?"  "This  is  a  Kansas  paper, 
and  under  the  head  of  '  Local  Jottings'  it 
says:  '  Three  or  four  cyclones  ripped  through 
the  village  since  our  last  issue.' " 


"  Mr.  White."  said  a  lawyer  to  a  witness 
in  the  box,  "  at  the  time  these  papers  were 
executed  you  were  speculating,  were  you 
not?"  "Yes.  sir."  "Were  you  in  oil?' 
"  I  was."  "And  what  are  you  now  in?" 
"  Bankruptcy,"  was  the  solemn  reply. 

*** 

Aeronaut:  I'm  going  to  Philadelphia  next 
week  to  give  a  balloon  ascension  and  want 
some  handbills  printed. 

New  York  Printer:  Yes.  sir;  how  would  this 
do?-"  Professor  Parryshoot  will  rise  from 
the  dead  at  4:30  sharp." 

#  * 
* 

The  military  man  walked  nervously  back 
and  forth  till  his  spurs  jingled  like  sleigh- 
bells.  Stopping  abruptly  before  the  woman 
who  had  confronted  him,  he  asked:  "  How 
do  you  know  all  these  things  about  my 
past?"  "A  little  bird  told  me."  "'Sdeath!" 
he  hissed,  "  another  round  robin!" 


AT  THE  ALTAR 

He  really  believes  that  the  roadway  to  bliss 
Leads  straight  from  the  swinging  church 
door; 

His  only  excuse  for  such  folly  is  this— 
He  never  was  married  before. 

*  # 
* 

Two  of  the  most  popular  books  for  juven- 
iles have  just  been  issued  by  Dana  Estes  & 
Co.  of  Boston,  one  being  the  ninety-ninth 
edition  of  the  always  enjoyable  "  Chatter- 
box," and  the  other  a  vivacious  girls',  by 
Laura  E.  Richards,  entitled  "  Peggy."  The 
latter  contains  over  three  hundred  pages  in 
eighteen  chapters,  is  printed  on  good  paper, 
and  liberally  illustrated  with  pen  sketches. 


EANIC  S.  S.  CO. 

Beautiful  Honolulu 
is  a  charm  forever  I 

Steamers  of  the  Oceanic 
Steamship  Company 
sail  bi-monthly 

Send  for  "  Beautiful  Hawaii  "  to 

J  D.  SPRECKELS  BROS.  CO. 


Honolulu, 

Auckland  and  Sydney. 


1 14  Montgomery  St. 
*  San  Francisco. 
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Home 
Comforts 

Are  rarely  to  be  obtained  at  a  restau- 
rant, but  it  is  just  this  feature  that 
has  made  ours  popular. 

\  "  "SWAIN'S'-' 


the  tUlTOUndlnffV  are  refined,  comfortable 
and  attractive.  We  employ  the  best  of  chefs, 
and  our  service  Is  neat,  tasty  and  prompt. 

213  SUTTER  STREET, 

Near  Kearny,       San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Table  d'Hote,  $1.00,  5  to  8  p  m. 
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CALIFORNIA  a.  d.  Cheshire. 

UNDERTAKING  CO.  Pres.  and  Mgr. 

FINEST  FUNERAL  PARLORS  IN  THE  CITY. 
Tel.  Main  971.  405  Powell  St.,  near  Posi 
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THE  OLD  BATTLEFIELD. 


(Within  the  past  two  years  a  vast  deal  has  been  written  and  pub- 
lished in  this  "  'anj  of  the  free  "  that  has  the  thrill  of  patriotism,  and 
the  plcturesqueness  of  war  in  it.  But  of  all  that  has  been  sent  atloat 
on  the  sea  of  literature  and  journalism,  where  can  we  pick  up  so  per- 
fect a  bit  of  Jrittwood  as  this  from  the  pen  of  the  immortal  Dickens  ? 
Its  tender  thought,  expressed  in  simplest  Saxon,  makes  that  which 
has  followed  it  seem,  for  the  most  part,  weak  and  disappointing.  It  is 
well  worth  reading  again,  it  only  to  contrast  it  with  the  work  of  later 
writers,  the  majority  of  whom  lose  sight  of  the  real  purpose  of  liter- 
ary effort  in  their  feverish  straining  alter  dramatic  effect.— Ed  ] 

NCE  upon  atime,  it  matters  little  when, 
and  in  stalwart  England,  it  matters 
little  where,  a  tierce  battle  was 
fought.  It  was  fought  upon  a 
long  summer  day  when  the 
waving  grass  was  green.  Many  a 
wild  flower  formed  by  the  Almighty 
Hand  to  be  a  perfume  goblet  for 
the  dew,  felt  its  enameled  cup  tilled 
high  with  blood  that  day,  and,  shrinking,  dropped. 
Many  an  insect,  deriving  its  delicate  color  from  harm 
less  leaves  and  herbs,  was  stained  anew  that  day  by 
dying  men,  and  marked  its  frightened  way  with  an 
unnatural  track.  The  painted  butterfly  took  blood  into 
the  open  air  upon  the  edges  of  its  wings.  The  stream 
ran  red.  The  trodden  ground  became  a  quagmire, 
whence,  from  sullen  pools  collected  in  the  prints  of 
human  feet  and  horses'  hoofs,  the  one  prevailing  hue 
still  lowered  and  glimmered  at  the  sun. 

Heaven  keep  us  from  a  knowledge  of  the  sights 
the  moon  beheld  upon  that  field,  when,  coming  up 
above  the  black  line  of  distant  rising  ground,  softened 
and  blurred  at  the  edge  by  trees,  she  rose  into  the  sky 
and  looked  upon  the  plain,  strewn  with  upturned  faces 
that  had  once  at  mothers'  breasts  sought  mothers'  eyes, 
or  slumbered  happily.  Heaven  keep  us  from  a  knowl- 
edgeof  the  secrets  whispered  afterwards  upon  the  tainted 
wind  that  blew  across  the  scene  of  that  day's  work 
and  that  night's  death  and  suffering!  Many  a  lonely 
moon  was  bright  upon  the  battle-ground,  and  many  a 
star  kept  mournful  watch  upon  it,  and  many  a  wind 
from  every  quarter  of  the  earth  blew  over  it,  before 
the  traces  of  the  fight  were  worn  away. 

They  lurked  and  lingered  for  a  long  time,  but  sur- 
vived in  little  things,  for  Nature,  far  above  the  evil 
passions  of  men,  soon  recovered  her  serenity,  and  smiled 
upon  the  guilty  battle-ground  as  she  had  done  before, 
when  it  was  innocent.  The  larks  sang  high  above  it; 
the  swallows  skimmed  and  dipped,  and  flitted  to  and 
fro;  the  shadows  of  the  flying  clouds  pursued  each 
other  swiftly,  over  grass  and  corn  and  turnip-field  and 
wood,  and  over  roof  and  church-spire  in  the  nestling 
town  among  the  trees,  away  into  the  bright  distance 
on  the  borders  of  the  sky  and  earth,  where  the  red  sun- 
sets faded.  Crops  were  sown  and  grew  up,  and  were 
gathered  in;  the  stream  that  had  been  crimsoned  turned 
a  watermill;  men  whistled  at  the  plow;  gleaners  and 
hay-makers  were  seen  in  quiet  groups  at  work;  sheep 
and  oxen  pastured;  boys  whooped  and  called  in  fields 
to  scare  away  the  birds;  smoke  rose  from  cottage  chim- 
neys; Sabbath  bells  rang  peacefully;  old  people  lived 
and  died;  the  timid  creatures  of  the  field,  and  simple 
flowers  of  the  bush  and  garden,  grew  and  withered  in 
their  destined  terms,  and  all  upon  the  fierce  and  bloody 
battle-ground,  where  thousands  upon  thousands  had 
been  killed  in  the  great  fight. 

But  there  were  deep  green  patches  in  the  growing 
corn  at  first,  that  people  looked  at  awfully.  Year  after 
year  they  reappeared,  and  it  was  known  that  under- 
neath those  fertile  spots,  heaps  of  men  and  horses  lay 
buried  indiscriminately,  enriching  the  ground.  The 
husbandmen  who  plowed  those  places  shrank  from  the 
great  worms  abounding  there,  and  the  sheaves  they 
yielded  were  for  many  a  long  year  called  the  Battle 
Sheaves,  and  set  apart,  and  no  one  ever  knew  a  Battle 
Sheaf  to  be  among  the  last  load  at  a  Harvest  Home. 
Fora  long  time,  every  furrow  that  was  turned,  revealed 
some  fragments  of  the  fight.  For  a  long  time  there 
were  wounded  trees  upon  the  battle-ground,  and  scraps 
of  hacked  and  broken  fence  and  wall,  where  deadly 
struggles  had  been  made,  and  trampled  parts,  where 
not  a  leaf  or  blade  would  grow.  For  a  long  time  no 
village  girl  would  dress  her  hair  or  bosom  with  the 
sweetest  flower  from  that  field  of  death,  and  after  many 


a  year  had  come  and  gone,  the  berries  growing  there 
were  still  believed  to  leave  too  deep  a  stain  upon  the 
hand  that  plucked  them. 

The  seasons  in  their  course,  however,  though  they 
parsed  as  lightly  as  the  summer  clouds  themselves, 
obliterated,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  even  these  remains  of 
the  old  conflict,  and  wore  away  such  legendary  traces 
of  it  as  the  neighboring  people  carried  in  their  minds, 
until  they  dwindled  into  old  wives'  tales,  dimly  re- 
membered round  the  winter  fire,  and  waning  every 
year.  Where  the  wild  flowers  and  berries  had  so  long 
remained  upon  the  stem  untouched,  gardens  arose,  and 
houses  were  built,  and  children  played  at  battles  on 
the  turf.  The  wounded  trees  had  long  ago  made 
Christmas  logs,  and  blazed  and  roared  away.  The 
deep  green  patches  were  no  greener  now  than  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  lay  in  dust  below.  The  plow- 
share still  turned  up  from  time  to  time  some  rusty  bits 
of  metal,  but  it  was  hard  to  say  what  use  they  had 

ever  served,  and  those  who  found  them  wondered  and 

disputed.      An    old  dinted 

corslet  and  a  helmet  had 

been  hanging  in  the  church 

so  long  that  the  same  weak, 

half-blind  old  man  who  tried 

in    vain  to  make  them  out 

above  the  whitewashed  arch 

had  marveled  at  them  as  a 

baby.    If  the  host  slain  up 

on  the  field  could  have  been 

for  a  moment  re-animated  in 

the  forms  in  which  they  fell, 

each  upon  the  spot  that  was 

the  bed  of  his  untimely 

death,  gashed  and  ghastly 

soldiers  would   have  stared 

in,  hundreds  deep,  at  house- 
hold door  and  window,  and 

would  have  risen    on  ihe 

hearths  of  quiet  homes,  and 

would  have  been  the  garnered 

store  of  barns  and  granaries, 

and  would  have  started  up 

between  the  cradled  infant 

and   its   nurse,  and  would 

have  floated  with  the  stream, 

and    whirled   round  on  the 

mill,   and   crowded  the 

orchard,    and  burdened  the  meadow,  and  piled  the 

rickyard  high  with  dying  men.    So  altered  was  the 

battle-ground,  where  thousands  upon  thousands  had 

been  killed  in  the  great  fight. 

CROSS  =  BREEDING     DOMESTIC  WITH 
WILD  ANIMALS. 

The  greatest  authority  on  the  training  of  wild  beasts 
in  the  world  is,  without  a  doubt,  Carl  Hagenbeck  of 
Hamburg.  He  is  a  man  who  has  made  it  most  a  sub- 
ject of  serious  study,  and  he  possesses  more  animals 
than  any  other  individual. 

"But  how  do  you  get  them  all?"  I  asked — writes 
an  interviewer. 

"Simply  because  I  have  established  centers  all  over 
the  world,  and  because  1  spare  no  pains,  time,  or  money, 
to  obtain  possession  of  every  kind  of  animal.  Let  me 
give  you  an  instance.  I  spent  $4700  sending  a  man  to 
Persia  to  find  out  one  special  fallow  deer,  of  which  I 
had  heard,  but  of  which  he  could  only  discover  one 
specimen,  which  was  in  the  Sultan's  Palace;  however, 
since  his  return  1  have  learned  exactly  where  this  deer 
is  to  be  found,  and  1  am  sending  my  man  out  again. 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  cross  between  a  lion  and  a 
tiger?"  he  continued,  as  we  paused  in  front  of  a  cage, 
and  he  called  to  an  animal  fast  asleep  in  a  corner.  It 
at  once  came  to  the  front,  delighted  to  hear  its  mas- 
ter's voice,  and  rubbing  its  head  with  evident  pleasure 
sideways  against  his  hand,  which  he  had  put  through 
the  bars.  It  was  more  like  a  lion  than  a  tiger,  although 
I  could  see  its  tail  was  slightly  barred. 

"1  am  a  great  believer,"  he  went  on,  "in  the  cross- 
breeding of  animals,  especially  your  domestic  animals, 
cows,  etc.,  with  wild  animals  of  the  same  species,  or 
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even  of  different  kinds;  why  not,  for  instance,  try  a 
cross  of  Alderney  cow  and  Brahman  bull?  I  am  help- 
ing the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  cross  Persian  fallow  deer 
with  ordinary  European  deer,  in  order  that  we  may 
obtain  a  bigger  and  stronger  breed.  I  am  also  trying 
to  stock  the  Scotch  mountains  with  the  Siberian  ibex." 

"Do  you  never  come  to  grief  in  the  training  of  your 
wild  animals?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  have  had  many  adventures. 
The  most  terrible  time  1  ever  had  was  with  that  python 
there,"  pointing  to  an  enormous  coil,  wherein  a  cruel 
pair  of  eyes  glittered  unwinkingly  at  us.  "I  had  eight 
full-grown  pythons  in  one  cage,  and  I  wanted  to  put 
them  all  into  a  big  box  to  remove  to  another  cage.  I 
had  managed  to  get  six  of  them  removed  very  com- 
fortably, simply  catching  them  by  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  dropping  them  in  one  by  one.  Tackling  No.  7, 
however,  this  very  one,  my  lady,  flew  at  me.  I 
snatched  off  my  hat  and  thrust  it  between  her  enor- 
mous j  iws ;  I  then  seized  her  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck 
and  dragged  her  to  the  lower 
partition,  making  constant 
attempts  to  drag  her  in,  she 
darting  bjck  again.  Then, 
as  I  finally  caught  her,  she 
coiled  herself  round  my  body 
and  legs  and  began  to  squeeze 
me  with  all  her  might.  To 
add  to  the  horror  of  the 
moment,  the  remaining 
python  attacked  me  too, 
and  there  I  swayed  beneath 
them,  with  their  huge  jaws 
gaping  over  me,  and  their 
foul  breath  making  me  nearly 
senseless.  Luckily,  when  I 
had  given  up  all  hope,  one 
of  the  men  threw  a  blanket 
over  the  second  python, 
secured  it  in  the  box,  and 
came  to  my  rescue,  and  after 
a  long  light  I  was  rescued, 
more  dead  than  alive. 

"I  was  engaged  once 
packing  up  sixteen  alligators 
for  Dusseldorf.  I  pulled  the 
first  out  of  that  pond,  when 
suddenly  with  a  blow  of  his 
he  knocked  me  bang  into  the  water,  and  then 
for  a  second  or  two  I  lay  dazed  among  the  fifteen 
alligators.  My  people  made  a  rush  to  save  me,  but 
I  was  shot  out  of  the  tank  like  an  India-rubber  ball. 
They  are  very  determined  fighters.  I  have  known 
six  of  them  to  fight  for  fourteen  days  on  end,  until  the 
whole  lot  of  them  were  dead. 

"I  have  two  great  schemes  now  in  hand,"  he  con- 
tinued. "One  is  what  is  termed  'Hagenbeck's  Paradise 
of  the  Zoological  Garden  of  the  Future.'  I  have  taken 
a  million  feet  square  of  ground,  which  I  will  show  you 
this  afternoon,  and  which  I  am  preparing  as  an  open 
ground  for  my  animals,  wherein  they  can  wander  at 
pleasure,  and  wherethere  will  be  caves  for  them  to  rest  in. 
I  am  raising  mountains  in  the  background  for  the  deer, 
and  I  am  making  a  huge  lake  for  the  flamingoes  and 
cranes  and  penguins  to  enjoy  themselves  in.  The 
spectators  can  walk  round  and  see  in  the  distance  every 
animal  conceivable,  and  my  idea  is  to  make  such  a 
garden  in  every  great  city  in  Europe,  for  I  have  proved 
over  and  over  again  that  by  being  acclimatized,  as  my 
animals  are,  they  can  be  brought  to  stand  any  climate. 

"My  second  scheme  is  to  inclose  large  wood  and 
forest  spaces  in  England,  or  in  Europe  generally,  stock 
them  with  wild  animals,  lions,  tigers,  panthers,  bears, 
etc.,  provide  them  with  food — living  animals — take 
care  that  they  have  caves  to  sleep  in  and  a  stream  to 
drink  from,  and  so  in  course  of  time  sportsmen  will 
have  the  finest  big  game  shooting  in  the  world  at  their 
very  ga^es.  It  will  be  perfectly  safe  for  the  popu- 
lace generally,  as  of  course,  the  wood  will  be  most  car- 
fullv  enclosed — hermetically  sealed,  I  might  term  It — 
and  for  the  animals  themselves,  what  a  boon  that  they 
should  once  again  obtain  their  freedom." — Pearson's 
Afagazine. 
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Under  date  of  April  21,  1898,  just  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war  with  Spain  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  following  cable  message  went 
DEWEY'S   flashing  over  the  wires,  the  first  official 
"HOME"   order  of  importance  that  emanated  from  the 
Navy  Department  at  Washington  : 
DEWEY.    Hongkong :    Proceed  at  once  to  Manila  Bay 
and  capture  or  destroy  the  Spanish  fleet.  Long. 

Eight  days  later  the  following  message  was  trans- 
mitted from  Commodore  Dewey,  quite  as  laconic  as 
the  famous  despatch  of  Paul  Jones: 

LONG.    Washington:    I  have  carried  out  your  orders. 

DEWEY. 

This  modest  and  simple  despatch  electrified  the 
American  nation  from  Maine  to  California,  from  Flor- 
ida to  the  gold  mines  of  Alaska.  The  name  of  Dewey 
up  to  that  time  had  been  of  moderate  prominence,  but 
since  the  stupendous  achievement  of  that  memorable 
first  of  May  there  is  probably  not  a  man.  woman  or 
child  in  this  broad  continent  that  does  not  revere  the 
name  of  the  greatest  naval  hero  of  modern  times. 

The  sensational  victory  at  Manila  Bay  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  Commodore  Dewey  never  hesi- 
tated a  moment  when  he  received  Iris  orders.  He  knew 
he  must  attack  the  lion  in  his  den,  and  no  one  realized 
better  than  he  the  tremendous  risk  to  be  encountered 
in  attacking  the  stronghold  of  a  hostile  fleet  in  a 
harbor  elaborately  mined  for  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  vessels,  and  yet,  before  it  became  dawn  on 
the  morning  of  May  1st  Dewey  and  his  intrepid  squad- 
ron, with  the  flagship  in  the  lead,  entered  the  dan- 
gerous harbor,  deftly  avoided  the  hidden  missiles  of 
hell,  and  before  breakfast  gave  the  Spanish  marine  a 
foretaste  of  what  was  to  come.  We  all  know  the 
rest,  but  comparatively  few  are  aware  that  every 
movement  and  maneuver  of  this  historic  engagement 
was  not  only  planned  by  Dewey  himself,  but  that 
every  detail  of  the  attack  was  carried  out  without  var- 
iation. We  well  remember,  too,  the  wonderful  diplo- 
macy and  firmness  which  characterized  the  actions  of 
the  Admiral  during  the  many  trying  months  following 
the  signal  victory  at  Manila.    Instances  where  the 


fate  of  seventy  millions  of  people  depended  upon  the 
sagacity  and  nerve  of  a  single  man— Admiral  Dewey. 
During  all  this  trying  period  he  never  made  a  mistake 
as  the  results  have  proven.  At  the  risk  of  his  health, 
ignoring  the  most  flattering  offers  of  personal  emolu- 
ment and  promise,  Dewey  remained  at  his  post  until 
the  situation  was  so  well  in  hand  that  he  could  safely 
and  conscientiously  leave  the  scene  of  his  victory. 

During  all  this  period  the  American  people  (?)  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  presenting  the  Admiral  with  a  home 
at  Washington  as  a  token  of  their  esteem  and  appreci- 
ation of  his  services.  It  was  a  munificent  recognition, 
but  unfortunately,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  there 
were  "strings  to  it."  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
Dewey's  home  was  not  a  gift  from  the  American 
"people,"  but  from  a  number  of  admirers  within  a 
comparatively  limited  locality.  There  are  many  other 
testimonials  of  a  minor  character  that  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Admiral  that  came  from  the  henrts  and 
purses  of  the  commonwealth,  and  which  we  believe 
conveys  a  greater  sentiment  than  the  presentation  of 
the  edifice  about  which  the  American  cads  have  raised 
such  a  hornet's  nest. 

When  we  were  children  we  all  recall  the  expression 
of  "  Indian  giver" — one  who,  through  pseudo-generos- 
ity, gave  an  article  to  a  playmate,  and  the  next  minute 
demanded  its  return.  The  case  in  point  is  somewhat 
analogous.  Instead  of  #50,000  in  cash,  Admiral  Dewey 
was  given  its  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  a  sub- 
stantial mansion.  Supposing  that  the  cash  had 
been  tendered  instead  of  the  home.  Who  would 
pretend  to  debate  its  disbursement?  If  it  pleased 
the  immortal  Dewey  to  do  what  he  considered  a 
noble  and  gracious  act  by  transferring  so  munifi- 
cent a  gift  to  the  woman  whom  he  had  chosen 
for  a  life-tims  companion,  why 
should  the  donors  pretend  to  criticize 
it?  The  house  was  not  a  "monu- 
ment" to  Dswey— something  that 
must  remain  immaculate  forall  time. 
It  was  a  useful  equivalent  for 
money — another  form  of  it,  like  so 
many  stocks  and  bonds. 
For  the  sake  of  argument  „ 
with  the  cynics  (synony- 
mous with  "  non-contri- 
butors," no  doubt)  let  us 
agree  that  Admiral  Dewey 
made  a  mistake.  But  bear 
in  mind  that  the  character  of  the  hero  of  Manila  is  akin 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Blackstone,  the  coun- 
selor, that  the  "penalty  of  crime  should  be  measured 
by  the  motive  which  prompted  it."  Naught  but  love 
and  affection  and  impulsive  generosity  governed  the 
Admiral  in  the  hey-day  of  his  honeymoon  to  hand  over 
$50,000  to  his  chosen  bride,  which  afterwards  was  rele- 
gated to  the  son,  as  a  sort  of  compromise  with  the 
American  "  people." 

Let  us  remember  Dewey  as  he  was  and  is— a  hero 
without  question — who  did  his  duty  nobly  and  well, 
and  who  personally  created  an  epoch  in  American  his- 
tory that  commanded  the  respect  of  the  whole  world  of 
nations— who  really  gave  the  coup  d'etat  to  the  Cas- 
tilians  and  "  hands  off  "  to  the  German  Empire.  The 
private  and  public  affairs  of  great  men  are  two  different 
things.    We  have  no  business  with  the  latter. 


MliRRY  CHRISTMAS. 


On  Thanksgiving  day  the  intercollegiate  game  of  foot- 
ball took  place  in  San  Francisco  between  the  repre- 
sentative football  teams  of 
PHYSICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  the  State  University  of  Cali- 
MODERN  EDUCATION  fornia  and  the  Leland  Stan- 

ford Junior  University,  re- 
sulting in  a  decided  victory  for  the  former.  The 
result  however  was  anticipated  and  largely  conceded 
by  the  most  interested  of  the  defeated.  While  we  all 
recognize  the  importance  of  exercise  and  the  glory  of 
success  in  contests  of  this  character,  we  cannot  repress 
the  opinion  that  college  sport  has  greatly  degenerated 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  "  Science,"  as  it  is 
so  termed,  has  assumed  such  a  factor  in  college  sports 
that,  to  a  large  extent,  legitimate  games  have  lost  the 
interest  they  used  to  inspire  from  the  spectators.  The 
variation  of  the  pigskin  is  now  measured  by  inches  and 
feet  instead  of  the  stirring  fifty-yard  kick  of  twenty  years 
ago. 

The  recent  war  in  the  Transvaal  has  developed  two 
curiuus  facts.    First,  that  the  British  losses  in  killed 
and  wounded  have  far  exceeded  the 
PEOPLE  IN  GLASS  combined  casualties  of  the  American 
HOUSES  forces  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  cov- 

ering a  period  of  some  fifteen  months 
of  active  hostilities;  and,  second,  that  the  American 
press  have  so  soon  forgotten  the  kindly  attitude  of  the 
English  press  towards  the  American  people  during  the 
critical  period  following  the  fall  of  Manila. 

Again,  the  sagacity  of  the  British  Government  in 
sending  out  a  complement  of  50,000  soldiers  to  cope 
with  a  reputed  force  of  40,000 
Boers  is  rather  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  allotment  of  20,000 
United  States  troops  to  suppress 
some  75,000  Filipinos,  and  but 
recently  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  augment  this  force  to 
something  like  70,000  men.  The 
difficulty  in  the  British  Kingdom 
in  reaching  the  seat  of  war  is 
hardly  less  than  that  en- 
countered by  the  United 
States,  and  yet  within  a 
period  of  Ihree  months  or 
less  from  the  date  of  the 
outbreak,  a  formidable 
army  of  some  50,000  men 
have  been  despatched  from  English  soil  to  cope  with 
the  refractory  Boers.  The  most  deplorable  feature  of 
this  present  situation  of  England,  however,  is  the  com- 
ment of  our  daily  press  concerning  the  justice  of  the 
cause  involved.  The  trite  adage  that  "  People  who 
live  in  glass  housesshouldn't  throw  stones"  is  eminently 
appropriate  to  the  case  in  point,  for  the  English-Boer 
controversy  is  strikingly  analogous  to  the  American- 
Filipino  affair.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  unqualified 
attitude  of  Great  Britain  following  our  declaration  of 
war  with  Spain,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  we  would 
have  been  involved  in  further  complications  through 
the  aggression  of  foreign  powers.  Let  us  preserve  this 
feeling  and  refrain  from  comments  through  our  press 
that  may  tend  to  lose  for  us  through  our  own  ingratitude 
what  we  have  gained  at  the  maintenance  of  our  dignity 
—the  friendship  and  good  will  of  our  English  friends. 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE  FOOTBALL  ON  THIS 
COAST. 

ROBERT  W.  RITCHIE. 
Ha— ha — ha. 
California! 
U.  C.  Berkeley. 
Zip — boom — ah! 

UT  OF  the  writhing  mass  of 
striped  legs  and  jeisies  a  yellow 
sphere  spins  lightly  over  the  hard 
ground.  A  player  with  a  blue  and 
gold  sweater  is  after  it  in  an  in- 
stant, and  gathering  it  snugly  un- 
der his  arm,  he  plunges  madly 
VVn  down  the  field  toward  the  distant 
goal  posts.  But  after  the  runner 
there  follows  a  little  man  with  a  big  "S"  on  his  car- 
dinal jersey;  inch  by  inch  he  gains  while  the  crowds  on 
tiptoe  hold  their  breaths.  At  last  there  is  a  wild  dive, 
the  ball  is  down  and  the  day  is  saved;  from  across  the 
field  comes  the  sharp,  exultant  bark: 

Rah— rah— rah! 
Rah — rah— rah  I 

Rah— rah 

Stanford! 

The  football  season  is  on  again— on  with  a  vengeance, 
and  for  the  time  the  long-haired  collegian  is  king. 
Every  old  graduate  has  closed  his  office  and,  putting  on 
his  knot  of  blue  and  gold  or  cardinal  ribbon,  has  gone 
out  to  be  with  the  boys  again  for  just  one  day.  The 
streets  are  crowded  with  hoarse  young  men,  fair  young 
ladies  with  streamers  of  ribbon  from  their  parasols,  and 
even  staid  old  fathers  and  grandfathers— all  going  out 
to  see  the  game. 

Although  the  numbers  whoattend  theannual Thanks- 
giving contest  between  the  State  University  and  Stan- 
ford have  been  yearly  increasing,  few  outside  of  the 
collegians  themselves  know  of  the  long  and  elaborate 
preparation  that  this  one  game  necessitates.  Few  know 
of  the  large  business  transactions  that  are  at  the  bottom 
of  every  season's  play,  of  the  elaborate  system  of 
selection  and  training  that  is  undergone  by  the  players 
and  of  the  untiring  efforts  of  coachers  and  trainers. 
MiKh  of  the  preliminary  work  of  the  elevens  even  es- 
capes the  daily  papers,  so  that  the  interested  novice 
who  views  the  game  on  Thanksgiving,  is  ignorant  of 
the  thousand  and  one  details  which  combine  to  make 
the  game  what  it  has  become. 

Football  on  this  coast  had  its  infancy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  as  far  back  as  1889.  Then  there  was 
an  eleven  at  that  college  little  like  the  one  which  wears 
the  blue  and  gold  to-day.  It  was  composed  of  raw  men, 
none  of  whom  had  the  least  knowledge  of  the  sport, 
other  than  that  gained  from  the  books  of  regulations 
published  in  the  East.  They  were  without  coach, 
t  rainer  or  any  of  the  necessary  requirements  of  the  game. 
The  few  games  that  were  played  with  the  various  local 
athletic  clubs  in  these  early,  experimental  days  were 
not  considered  important  enough  to  be  recorded. 


lSliKKEI.KY  AND  STANFORD  TEAMS  I.N  ACTION. 

The  game  received  its  first  impetus  with  the  found- 
ing of  Leland  Stanford  University  at  Palo  Alto.  The 
rivalry  that  instantly  sprang  up  between  the  two  uni- 
versities found  a  natural  vent  in  athletic  contests,  chief 
of  which  was  football.  With  the  pioneer  class  of 
Stanford  there  entered  an  athlete  whodid  more  for  foot- 
ball on  the  coast  than  has  any  other  individual,  Clem- 
ens of  the  University  of  Indiana.  Clemens  brought 
with  him  from  the  East  the  real  idea  of  football  as  it 


was  played  in  the  large  universities  of  the  Middle 
West  and  Atlantic  seaboard.  He  introduced  the  sys- 
tem of  training  and  coaching  prevalent  in  the  East,  and 
by  his  introduction  of  the  play  of  "interference,"  so 
named,  he  reduced  the  crude  Western  game  of  tag  to 
the  elaborate  science  of  Yale  and  Princeton. 

As  a  result  of  the  new  life  given  the  game  by  the 
appearance  of  a  rival  college  team,  a  game  was  held 
between  the  two  universities  in  1 891  which  resulted  in 
a  victory  for  the  young  college  by  a  score  of  14  to  10. 
This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  games  held  annually 
between  the  two  colleges  down  tothe  present  time.  Of 
this  series,  there  have  been  three  tie  games,  four  vic- 
tories to  Stanford's  credit  and  one  to  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  After  the  first  game,  Stanford 
made  a  move  to  procure  an  Eastern  coach  for  their  next 
year's  team;  after  some  negotiations,  Walter  Camp  of 
Yale,  the  highest  authority  on  the  game  in  the  coun- 


'<■»  of  the  Herkel, 


rARRKT  COCHRAN. 

I  A)M  Team  wkUt  defeated  the  Stan/urda 
(ait  riittttktgieitiy  liay. 


try,  was  secured.  Berkeley  answered  this  move  by  en- 
gaging McClungof  Yale  to  fill  a  similar  position  at  the 
State  institution.  Since  that  time  neither  university 
has  been  without  an  Eastern  coach.  Famous  players 
have  been  chosen  to  fill  this  position  from  Yale,  Prince- 
ton, Pennsylvania  and  Brown.  Garret  Cochran  of 
Princeton,  Berkeley's  present  coach,  is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  representatives  of  this  new  profession  in 
the  country.  He  commands  the  princely  salary  of 
$2500  for  the  season  of  three  months. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  these  coaches, 
the  game  advanced  by  large  strides.  Out 
of  the  raw  material  at  their  command 
they  developed  excellent  football  players. 
The  first  bright  star  to  be  evolved  out  of  the 
Stanford  aggregation  was  the  giant  half- 
back, Frankenheimer.  He  served  his  col- 
lege for  several  successive  seasons  and  after 
his  graduation  played  upon  the  Olympic 
team.  After  Frankenheimer,  there  came  the 
invincible  trio  at  center.  "Babe"  Burnette, 
Karl  and  Frickert.  It  was  this  heavy 
wedge  that  drove  through  the  Berkeley  line 
of  '97  for  the  overwhelming  victory  of  28 
to  o.  After  his  graduation,  Frickert  became 
a  prominent  figure  In  the  team  of  the  Olvm- 
pic  Club.  The  latest  crack  to  be  developed  at  Palo  Alto 
is  the  little  gritty  quarter-back  Murphy,  captain  of  this 
year's  team.  He  is  noted  for  the  distance  and  accuracy 
of  his  punts  and  for  his  successful  goals  kicked  from 
the  field. 

At  Berkeley  the  earliest  stars  in  the  game  were  Walter 
Henry  and  Eddie  Sherman  at  end,  and  Lorin  Hunt  be- 
hind the  line.  Eddie  Sherman  gained  the  reputation 
of  never  allowing  an  opponent  to  run  around  his  posi- 


tion. Lorin  Hunt,  who  has  now  become  an  instructor 
in  the  college  of  civil  engineering  at  his  alma  mater, 
was  considered  the  finest  all-round  football  man  on  the 
Coast.  He  played  with  equal  skill  in  the  positionsof 
guard,  tackle  and  half-back.  Another  California  man 
who  has  since  gained  notoriety  in  Eastern  football  circles 
is  Wolf  Ransome.  Under  the  coaching  of  Butterworth, 
the  famous  Yale  coach,  he  became  an  adept  in  long- 
distance punting.  During  his  graduate  work  at  Yale, 
he  assisted  in  coaching  the  college  squad  there. 

At  Berkeley  the  latest  men  to  attract  general  notice 
by  their  phenomenal  work  are  Percy  Hall,  half-back 
and  captain  of  the  '98  team,  and  Womble  and  Smith, 
the  remarkable  Freshmen  of  the  same  year.  Hall  and 
Smith  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  hardest  men  to 
tackle  on  the  Coast.  Womble  plays  an  end  equal  to 
any  game  ever  put  up  by  Eddie  Sherman. 

The  process  by  which  the  varsity  squad  is  put  in- 
to condition  for  the  big  game  is  a  long  and  arduous  one. 
Football  training  begins  at  both  universities  about  a 
month  after  the  opening  of  college  and  extends  with- 
out remission  right  up  to  the  very  hour  of  the  game. 
At  the  opening  of  the  season,  sixty  or  seventy  candi- 
dates turn  out  to  try  for  football  honors.  The  coach 
divides  them  into  squads  and  under  his  personal  direc- 
tion they  are  put  through  the  rudiments  of  the  game 
and  by  an  impartial  system  of  eradication,  the  un- 
worthy ones  are  weeded  out.  Then  it  is  that  hard 
training  begins  in  earnest. 

The  embryo  team  appears  every  afternoon  upon  the 
campus  and  is  put  through  hard  practice  by  the  coach 
All  the  principles  of  the  game,  running,  tackling,  punt 
ing  and  interference,  are  carefully  taught;  the  men  play 
hard  and  fast  for  an  hour  until  they  are  ready  to  give 
their  tired  bodies  over  to  the  trainer  for  a  massage  and 
shower.  The  whole  squad  is  boarded  together  at  the 
training  quarters,  where  they  can  be  kept  under  the 
strict  eyes  of  the  coach  and  trainer.  Absolute  rules  of 
training  are  maintained;  no  smoking  or  drinking  is 
countenanced;  a  strict  diet  is  maintained;  every  man 
must  be  in  bed  by  half-past  ten  at  night.  Thus  are 
the  players  brought  to  the  very  pink  of  perfection,  so 
that  when  Thanksgiving  Day  comes,  they  are  ready 
to  strive  to  the  very  last  of  their  endurance  for  the 
honor  of  their  college. 

A  NEW  DRYDOCK  AT  SHANGHAI. 

The  Oriental  dock  has  been  opened  at  Shanghai, 
China,  capable  of  docking  a  ship  of  12,000  tons,  which 
is  as  large  as  can  be  got  into  the  harbor.  Heretofore  it 
has  not  been  considered  practicable  to  dock  heavy  ships 
at  Shanghai,  and  hence  the  new  dock  will  serve  a 
long-felt  want.  The  dock  property  has  a  frontage  of 
2000  feet,  with  a  depth  at  low  water  of  26  feet  along- 
side, and  extends  1000  ft.  to  the  rear.  The  length  on 
the  blocks  to  the  inner  chase  is  465  ft.  and  to  the  outer 
540  ft.  The  entrance  is  80  ft.  wide,  with  a  depth  on 
the  sills  from  23  to  24  ft.  at  ordinary  spring  tides.  The 
caisson,  which  serves  both  chases  is  of  wood,  well 
braced  and  bolted,  being  of  a  design  which  enables  the 
laying  of  trolley  lines  over  its  deck.  The  bed  of  the 
dock  has  a  width  of  75  ft.  and  is  of  concrete,  7  ft.  thick, 
the  whole  being  covered  with  3-in.  deals  securely 
bolted.  The  dock  is  drained  from  two  waterways 
running  fore  and  aft  and  6  ft.  each  side  of  the  center 
line,  thus  being  well  clear  of  the  keel  blocks.  The 
pumping  out  of  the  dock,  which  can  be  accom- 
plished in  two  and  a  half  hours,  is  done  by  two  centri- 
fugal pumps  of  22  and  27  in.  diameter,  respectively, 
driven  by  an  ordinary  compound  engine.  On  the 
southern  division  of  the  wharf  frontage  there  will 
shortly  be  placed  a  pair  of  steel  sheer  legs,  with  a  hoist 
of  27  ft.,  and  capable  of  lifting  75  tons.  In  connection 
with  the  dock  there  are  extensive  workshops,  equipped 
with  modern  plant  and  contrivances  for  the  expedit- 
ious execution  of  repairs  to  hulls,  engines  or  boilers. 


Geologists  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  vast  territory 
now  known  as  Wyoming  once  had  numerous  fresh 
water  lakes  and  a  climate  approaching  the  semi. trop- 
ical, and  that  the  animals  whose  bones  are  from  time 
to  time  coming  to  light,  inhabited  these  lakes  and  the 
adjoining  swamps  in  myriads. 


POSE  11Y  MISS  GERTRUDE  FORSYTH E  BAGNALL  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO,  FOR  THE  CHRISTMAS  "TRAVELER." 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  STUDY  BY  BOYE  &  HABENICHT. 


END  OF  THE  CENTURY  ART. 

Well  might  the  brush  of  Gainsborough,  that  sought 
With  skill  and  patience  day  by  day  to  trace 
The  curves  and  dimples  of  a  lady's  face, 
Envy  the  camera  that,  swift  as  thought, 
Portrays  so  much  of  beauty  and  of  grace. 
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CONSERVATIVE.  Vq?  cURRE1NT 
VieW^^^^^.  EVENTS 


LESSON  OF  THE  HOUR. 


The  recent  local  election  has  again  brought  forcibly 
to  the  minds  of  the  managers  of  the  Republican  party 
the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  maxim  uttered  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln:  "  You  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  of 
the  time." 

The  question  before  the  voters  of  this  city  was  good 
government  against  the  "boss"  rule.  The  citizen  was 
not  discussing  party  politics.  He  was  fighting  for  good 
local  government,  and  this  time  he  won.  Will  the  lesson 
chasten  the  leaders  who  blindly  led  their  party  to  defeat 
from  existing  conditions  in  the  councils?  It  may  be  fair 
to  say  the  rebuke  at  the  polls  will  not  teach  them  wisdom. 

Economy  in  expenditures,  and  decent  management 
of  the  public  affairs  was  the  issue  before  the  people  of 
this  city.  It  was  the  support  of  the  New  Charter  by 
the  election  of  friends  of  the  instrument.  It  was  the 
whole  people  against  machine  politics. 

*        *  * 

With  the  example  of  a  Republican  Legislature  last 
winter,  and  rumors  of  an  extra  session  of  the  same 
body  this  winter,  and  the  flaunting  of  national  ques- 
tions into  our  exclusively  city  matters,  coupled  with  the 
luke-warm  advocacy  of  the  Charter,  how  could  the 
leaders  who  managed  the  Republican  campaign  expect 
to  win? 

The  people  understood  the  gerrymandering  behind 
the  scenes.  They  saw  the  swapping  of  men  and  meas- 
ures, the  trimming  of  candidates  to  suit  this  and  th:it 
element,  and  lastly  the  fraternizing  with  a  rejected  fac- 
tion whom  the  best  citizens  repudiated,  and  therefore 
put  the  seal  of  condemnation  at  the  polls  on,  not  the 
Republican  party  per  se,  but  upon  the  acts  of  the  ma- 
chine, who  neglected  and  refused  to  be  open  and  honest 
with  the  people  in  a  distinctly  local  fight  for  their  rights 
against  corruption.    #        #  * 

If  that  party  expects  to  win  this  State  in  1900,  a  radi- 
cal change  must  take  place  in  the  inner  workings,  and 
wiser  counsels  prevail.  The  time  has  passed  when  the 
voter  will  accept  as  gospel  truth  all  that  party  politicians 
may  say.  They  will  be  loyal  to  party  when  the  party 
is  loyal  to  the  people,  and  the  sooner  that  fact  is  under- 
stood by  those  who  are  pulling  the  strings,  the  better 
chances  will  the  Republicans  have  in  the  race  next  year. 

Don't  try  to  force  too  much  on  the  faithful  followers. 
Give  them  a  taste  of  good  government  once  in  a  while, 
reduce  taxes,  keep  your  pledges,  abolish  a  number  of 
worthless  offices,  and  don't  be  always  tumbling  over 
each  other  in  your  scramble  for  fat  places.  Show  a  dis- 
position to  do  a  little  for  the  people  occasionally.  They 
submit  to  a  great  amount  of  party  abuse,  but,  as  you 
observe  in  this  city  election,  they  have  a  way  of  voting 
as  they  please. 

Don't  subject  the  taxpayers  to  the  heavy  cost  of  an 
extra  session  of  the  Legislature.  The  people  don't  want 
another  Senator  at  such  a  price,  and  you  may  find  that 
such  action  would  bring  another  Waterloo  more  serious 
than  was  your  defeat  in  this  city  at  the  last  election. 
Read  the  lesson  of  the  hour  and  profit  by  it.  You  can 
not  expect  the  people  to  follow  blindly  all  the  time.  You 
had  bad  advisers  in  this  last  campaign.  You  may  have 
them  still;  if  so,  take  the  consequences. 


man  who  looks  for  a  per  cent 
with  the  tax  levy  for  security ; 
the  man  who  smiles  when  tax- 
payers are  burdened ;  the  man 
who  avoids  the  assessor,  but  is 
always  ready  to  loan,  or  buy 
good  corporation  bonds,  who  is 
always  on  hand  to  draw  the  in- 
terest from  the  Treasurer,  but  is 
never  seen  near  the  Tax  Collec- 
tor's office.  Such  is  one  of  the 
advocates  of  the  issue  of  bonds 
for  citv  improvements. 

Another  is  the  man  who  has 
nothing,  and  expects  he  will  always  be  as  wealthy;  he 
don't  pay  taxes,  and  is  not  interested  in  the  levy;  he 
has  no  property,  but  votes  to  distribute  the  holdings  of 
others;  he  has  been  told  that  if  bonds  are  issued,  money 
will  be  plentiful,  and  he  will  get  lots  of  work  removing 
the  few  houses  on  the  site  of  the  great  Park  improve- 
ment, hence  he  is  ready  to  vote  for  the  measure. 
When  asked  who  are  to  pay  when  these  obligations 
become  due,  he,  too,  smiles,  and  points  to  the  man 
of  property;  he,  with  a  small  home,  and  he  with  the 
greater  holding,  the  taxpayer  is  the  man  who  is  to  pay, 
and  the  man  with  no  interest  does  not  bother  himself, 
and  does  not  care,  only  so  far  as  he  can  get  a  few 
days'  work,  and  show  his  patriotism  by  advocating 
improvements  and  bond  issues. 

The  serious  question  of  running  in  debt  to  an  enor- 
mous amount  will  soon  come  before  the  people  of  this 
city,  and  to  those  who  pay  for  the  support  of  the  city 
government  it  is  a  weighty  problem  The  Panhandle 
Park  project  will  call  for  many  millions  that  years  to 
come  will  be  a  heavy  drag-net  on  the  resources  of  the 
taxpayer. 

The  returns  from  this  heavy  investment  will  be  the 
privilege  of  paying  an  annual  interest  of  from  three  to 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  watch  the  wealthy 
man  in  his  fine  carriage  as  he  spins  over  the  nice  toads 
built  for  his  especial  pleasure.  Our  Golden  Gate  Park 
is  not  one-half  finished.  There  is  work  enough  ahead 
to  carry  over  a  period  of  vears,  and  when  completed  it 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  park  in  the  world.  It 
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BOND  ISSUE  AGAIN. 

The  agitation  about  bonding  the  city  is  strongly  ad- 
vocated by  two  opposite  classes — the  one  is  represented 
by  the  man  of  wealth,  who  never  improves,  but  is  always 
ready  to  invest  in  securities  with  coupons  attached  the 


is  of  ample  dimensions  for  the  wants  ot  this  city  for  the 
next  hundred  years.  Then  why  attempt  to  saddle  a 
heavy  debt  on  the  property-holders  for  an  adJition  that 
is  of  no  benefit  to  the  whole  people,  and  that  will  re- 
dound only  to  the  profit  of  those  v\ho  are  interested  in 
arresting  the  growth  of  Market  street  beyond  Van  Ness 
avenue? 

The  scheme  is  a  good  one  for  the  owners  of  property 
on  Market,  east  of  the  proposed  improvement,  but  to 
the  remainder  of  the  taxpayers  the  benefit  will  be  an 
increased  burden  for  a  luxury  they  cannot  afford,  and 
from  which  they  receive  no  return.  A  great  deal  has 
been  said  about  future  generations  paying  this  debt, 
but  to  those  who  are  now  alive,  and  who  hope  to  live 
many  years,  the  annual  draft  upon  their  purse  will  be 
the  regular  draining  process  without  return,  and  at  the 


end  the  aggregate  cost  will  have  reached  enormous 
proportions.  We  havean  example  in  the  erection  of  the 
City  Hall.  It  may  not  be  admired  as  a  work  of  art,  but 
its  cost  has  been  large,  and  the  payments  have  covered 
a  number  of  years  as  the  work  progressed,  annually 
expending  on  the  building  a  sum  equivalent  to  the 
interest  on  the  proposed  bonds  for  the  panhandle,  and 
at  the  end  we  have  the  building  paid  for.  with  no 
bonds  outstanding. 

MAYOR  PHELAN. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Phelan  for  the  third  time  to  the 
Mayoralty  is  a  recognition  by  the  people  of  his  fitness 
for  the  position— and  he  is  to  be  congratulated  in  the 
confidence  thus  placed  in  his  ability  and  integrity. 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  city  has  there  been  so 
grand  an  opportunity  lor  a  young  man  to  reach  the  top- 
most point  in  the  affection  of  the  people  as  is  now  of- 
fered this  Chief  Magistrate  of  San  Francisco. 

A  majority  of  9000  in  a  two-thirds  vote  is  evidence 
of  a  non-partisan  expression  of  the  will  of  the  citizens. 
It  is  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  machine  politics,  and 
it  is  convincing  proof  that  a  firm  and  independent  ad- 
herence to  duty  will  bring  its  reward.  It  shows  to  the 
candidate  for  office  that  faithfulness  to  the  public  inter- 
ests is  remembered.  This  is  not  .a  Democratic  victorv, 
nor  a  Republican  defeat— it  is  -a  triumph  of  the  whole 
people  over  the  disreputable  element  in  politics— and 
here  is  the  opportunity  of  his  life.  If  he,  as  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, will,  in  his  appointments,  ignore  party  claims, 
and  select  the  best  men  for  positions  under  the  new 
order  of  things,  he  will  have  established  a  precedent 
that  will  be  hard  to  upset,  and  the  friends  of  good  gov- 
ernment will  stand  by  him  again  as  they  did  on  the 
7th  day  of  November  Inst. 

The  citizens  of  San  Francisco  have  been  struggling 
with  Democrats  and  Republicans  for  many  years,  alter- 
nating with,  first  the  one  then  the  other,  appealing 
always  for  decent  government,  and  always  defeated. 
The  boss  behind  the  scene  was  too  strong,  as  long  as 
the  voters  held  to  their  party  ticket,  and  then  in  fran- 
tic efforts,  the  better  element  would  change  their  suff- 
rage, only  to  find  the  boss  on  top,  with  his  slimy 
tentacles  still  grasping  the  purse  of  the  unfortunate 
taxpayer.  If  Mr.  Phelan  will  show  his 
courage  and  exemption  from  the  control  of 
the  Democratic  managers  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  local  affairs,  he  may  be  sure 
the  people  will  not  forget  the  manage- 
ment of  this  city,  for  the  next  two  years 
will  be  a  crucial  test,  and  if  he  can  go 
down  the  term  to  the  end  with  an  admin- 
istration clean  and  economical,  with  a 
freedom  from  waste,  and  a  dismissal  of 
the  hosts  of  useless  tax-eaters,  with  com- 
petent men  in  the  various  offices,  he  need 
not  fear  the  juggling  of  any  politicians  in 
his  own  or  othe r party.  The  city  and  the 
State  will  support  him;  he  will  be  a  leader 
that  a  large  majority  will  follow,  not  be- 
cause he  is  a  Democrat,  but  because  he  is 
in  favor  of  good  government.  The  people 
of  this  city  do  not  care  for  party  ties  u  hen 
only  local  issues  are  before  them;  they 
clearly  showed  that  when  thev  defeated 
Mr.  Davis— an  excellent  citizen  and  up- 
right man.  In  his  case  it  was  too  much 
party  and  too  much  politics  behind  the  scenes.  We 
look  then  for  non-partisan  appointments ;  for  men  of 
ability,  of  honesty  and  willingness  to  do  their  duty. 
Give  us  men  with  such  qualifications,  Mr.  Mayor,  and 
the  people  will  rejoice.  Put  none  but  the  best  citizens 
in  places  of  trust,  and  don't  inquire  about  his  party 
affiliations.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  good  service  rr 
honest  management  of  public  affairs.  The  voters  so 
expressed  themselves  at  the  polls  when  they  upset  the 
machinations  of  the  low  leaders  of  tenderloin  politics. 
The  bright  prospect  of  this  favorable  change  in  behalf 
of  honesty  in  the  City  Hall  has  thrilled  the  citizen 
with  gladness  ;  it  has  made  the  taxpayer  exclaim  ;  at  last 
the  party  collar  has  ceased  to  choke  ;  the  party  lash  has 
lost  its  sting,  and  there  is  a  chance  for  the  honest  citi- 
zen.   Don't  disappoint  him.    Help  him  to  honest  rule. 
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"  THE  TRAVELER'S"  LONDON  LETTER. 

LONDON,  Nov.  14,  1809. 

DEAR  "TRAVELER":  "  Its  all  a  matter  of  taste," 
as  the  old  woman  said  when  she  kissed  the  cow.  Thank 
heaven,  tastes  differ!  1  was  walking  up  Regent  street 
— our  $iooo-to  look-in-the-window  street — when,  right 
in  front  of  me,  I  saw  a  white  woman  carrying  a  baby, 
in  her  arms.  How  she  was  loving  it!  She  held  it 
close  to  her  breast  and  was  cooing  to  it  in  tones  that 
have  their  origin  only  from  that  deep  well  of  mother 
love,  and  being  somewhat  soft  on  the  subject  of  babies 
myself,  1  said  to  my  companion,  "Now,  look  at  that. 
Isn't  it  lovely  to  see  a  mother  so  fond  of  her  child  in 
such  a  heartless  city  as  this?"  As  1  passed,  woman- 
like, I  thought  I'd  see  what  the  baby  looked  like.  1 
looked  and  saw — what  do  you  think?  But  you,  be- 
ing an  American,  could  never  guess.  A  nigger  baby! 
I  do  not  say  "negro,"  but  "nigger."  As  black  as  the 
ace  of  spades,  and  a  white  woman  its  mother! 

1  felt  like  screaming,  and  never  wanted  to  kick  any 
one  so  much  in  my  life.  I  stood  still  and  looked, 
rooted  to  the  spot.  "Come  along,  Roma,"  said  my 
companion,  "that's  nothing." 

"Nothing,"  exclaimed  I.    "No,"  said  he. 

"You're  lying,"  said  I.    "No,"  said  he. 

1  went  along,  and  since  then  I  have  seen  wonderful 
things.  At  a  theater  party  the  other  night,  sitting  in 
the  stalls,  which,  by  the  way,  cost  10  shillings  here 
($2.50),  I  saw  a  white  woman  with  a  nigger.  They 
were  the  most  unconscious  people  in  the  whole  theater, 
and  as  their  seats  were  directly  under  our  box,  I  could 
hear  every  word  of  their  conversation.  It  was  the  or- 
dinary conversation  that  passes  between  a  lady  and  her 
admirer,  who  has  asked  her  to  attend  the  first  night. 
She  smiled  pleasantly,  even  laughed,  and  leaned  tow- 
ard him  while  he  whispered  with  his  big,  coarse,  full 
black  lips  into  her  tiny,  pink,  "shelly"  ear.  I  didn't 
know  what  the  opera  was.  I  was  watching  this  "new 
act"  to  me.  And  later,  when  we  passed  the  attend- 
ants' room,  where  she  had  been  to  get  her  opera  coat, 
she  passed  close  enough  for  me  to  see  that  she  was 
even  whiter  than  I — a  half  blonde  and  brunette— and 
then  I  heard  her  say,  "I'm  so  sorry  to  have  kept  you 
waiting;  the  room  was  so  full  of  ladies." 

Since  then  it  has  become  the  old,  old  story;  you 
see  the  black  and  white  mixtures  in  cabs,  busses,  cars, 
trams,  hotels,  theaters  and  homes.  I've  grown  accus- 
tomed to  it.     It's  all  a  matter  of  taste,  you  see. 

In  my  English  prayer  book  I  read,  "From  death 
and  murder,  and  from  war,  good  Lord,  deliver  us!" 
In  my  theatrical  prayer  book  I  read,  "From  war  songs, 
good  Lord,  deliver  us!" 

I  was  thanking  my  lucky  stars  that  I  had  escaped 
most  of  the  American-Spanish  vocal  "set-to,"  and,  be- 
hold, I  land  right  in  the  middle  of  the  English-African 
duet.  Every  old  singer  in  town  who  couldn't  get  a 
job  at  any  other  time  for  love  or  monev,  is  now  march- 
ing to  the  footlights  and  howling,  "Rule  Brittania" 
and  "God  Save  the  Queen."  And  when  everybody 
rises  to  his  feet,  being  in  Rome,  I  must  do  as  Romans 
do,  and  so  I  get  up  wearily  and  yell,  too.  Ah!  but 
the  rub  is  here;  as  "God  Save  the  Queen"  is  the 
same  as  "My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee,"  I  apologize  to 
my  patriotism  and  sing  "My  Country"  at  the  top  of 
my  lungs.  If  looks  could  kill,  I  am  dead;  for  my 
English  neighbor  objects  to  mv  "sweet  land  of  lib- 
erty." It  is  only  when  Carl  Hertz  draws  out  of  his 
magic  bottle  a  small  Stars  and  Stripes  that  I  forget 
the  war  over  here  and  shout  a  real  good  American  war 
"whoop"  all  to  myself,  whereat  my  cool  neighbor 
says,  "Another  crazy  American!" 

Crazy?  Of  course  we  are,  and  I'm  mightily  glad 
of  it,  too. 

*        *  * 

My!  but  we  are  going  to  be  real  gay  this  coming 
season !  There  are  more  new  operas  to  be  produced 
than  you  could  shake  a  stick  at.  And  all  the  Primas 
and  their  Johnnies  are  happy  in  anticipation  of  a  fit- 
ting role  in  which  to  exploit  "her"  talents  and  charms, 
not  altogether  theatrical,  but  certainly  professional. 
The  very  air  smells  of  pantomime,  and  I  can  t  begin 
to  picture  to  you  these  typical  English  productions; 
before  the  curtain  rises  there  will  probably  have  been 


spent  over  200,000  on  scenery  and  costumes,  not  to 
mention  the  most  expensive  item  of  the  salary  list— 
the  ballet.  It  is  more  like  a  grand  opera  spectacle, 
though  blended  with  the  tinsel  of  a  Cinderella  fairy 
scene;  drop  after  drop  falls,  the  last  more  beautiful 
than  the  preceding  one,  until  the  finale  transformation 
takes  place,  and  the  pantomime  ends  in  a  burst  of 
glory  and  jewels. 

The  subjects  are  generally  chosen  from  Mother 
Goose  rhymes;  there's  Cinderella,  Puss  in  Boots,  Dick 
Whittington,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Red  Riding  Hood  and 
others. 

Just  now  we  are  having  Chinese  operas  thrown  at  us, 
but  none,  so  far,  have  been  successful.  Nat  Clifford 
Page,  director  of  the  Piince  of  Wales  Orchestra, 
was  called  home  on  a  cablegram  announcing  the  serious 
illness  of  his  mother.  Sig.  Beel  plays  in  a  concert  in 
a  few  days  from  now  with  a  concert  company.  Sedge- 
ley  Reynolds  left  for  New  York  a  few  months  ago 
much  benefitted  by  her  Paris  trip,  and  intends  settling 
in  that  busy  metropolis.  Grace  Dickman  has  not 
been  enjoying  her  usual  good  heilth,  and  retired  after 
i  few  nights  from  "American  Heiress"  Company, 
touring  through  the  provinces. 

All  the  Americans  in  town  are  to  give  a  Cafe  Chan- 
tmt,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  fit  up  a  hospital  ship 
for  our  wounded  English  cousins.  You  can't  beat 
the  American  heart,  I  tell  you!  It's  "bigger"  than 
all  out  doors! 

Every  steamer  coming  from  home  lands  a  few  other 
Americans,  who  expect  to  make  England  their  adopted 
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II IS  FIRST  CHRrSTMAS  ON  EARTH.       Thors  Phnlo. 

country.  This  week  finds  Arthur  Canby  and  Arthur 
Lewis  negotiating  for  a  few  London  theaters.  Broad- 
hurst  is  still  holding  the  Strand,  and  it  looks  as  if 
London  might,  after  all,  have  a  repertoire  opera  com- 
pany at  last.    More  American  blood,  you  see. 

But,  after  all,  there  is  only  one  London,  and  it  is  a 
very  beautiful  city,  too.  When  you  pass  by  these 
old,  homely,  historical  palaces,  they  remind  you  of  a 
stable  on  California  street.  But  when  you  enter,  then 
you  see  the  wealth,  art,  precious  stuffs,  and  all  the 
solidity  of  an  English  home.  We  are  an  exterior  na- 
tion; England  interior.  Our  outsides  are  as  good  as 
our  insides.  England  is  not  much  to  look  at— so- 
cially— but  it  is  founded  on  a  rock  immovable  and  in- 
destructible. What  was  good  enough  five  centuries 
ago  for  John  Bull,  Sr.  is  still  good  enough  for  John 
Bull,  Jr.  The  parks  are  beautiful,  and  there  are  so 
many  of  them,  too.  You  come  upon  them  unexpect- 
edly, and  no  matter  what  time  of  the  day  or  night, 
you'll  find  ever  so  many  enjoying  the  air,  lying  on  the 
grass,  or  spread  all  over  the  benches. 

The  nurses  and  maids  look  so  pretty  in  their  uni- 
forms. When  I  first  came  I  saw  so  many  grey  suits, 
and  also  black  and  white,  and  remarked,  "How  many 
widows  in  second  mourning!"  "Widows?  Those 
are  nurse  maids  and  hospital  nurses." 


And  while  1  think  of  it,  I  must  tell  you  the  Eng- 
lish servant  is  a  wonder.  They  work  for  almost 
nothing,  and  work  well,  too,  for  it  is  an  accomplish- 
ment with  them,  and  how  you  would  enjoy  poking 
your  head  out  of  my  kitchen  window,  where  the  trades- 
men's "lift  "  is.  (You  see  I  say  "lift  ";  it  is  a  dumb 
waiter  or  elevator  with  us),  and  hear  the  Freemason 
language  that  echoes  up  and  down  the  court. 

The  "cop"  on  the  beat  whistles  up  the  tube  for  a 
cup  of  tea — not  coffee — and  there  are  rare  confidences 
exchanged,  I  tell  you.  Norah,  my  Irish  cook,  can 
give  me  any  and  all  information  I  want  on  any  and 
all  subjects.  She  knows  everybody  across  the  street, 
who's  living  with  who,  and  what  this  old  man  left  to 
this  girl,  and  what  theater  she's  playing  at,  and  all 
the  odds  and  ends  of  Irish  wit.  When  Lizzie,  my 
English  maid,  gets  mixed  up  with  Ireland,  then  1 
have  to  put  in  an  appearance;  between  the  priest  and 
high  church.  I'm  just  about  an  infidel. 

Dear  old  Clement  Scott  has  left  us,  having  gone  to 
New  York  to  write  for  the  Herald.  His  son,  Eric, 
has  retired  from  stage  life,  and  hopes  to  follow  in  his 
father's  journalistic  steps.  Wonder  what  "Clem  my" 
(as  they  call  him  here)  will  have  to  say  about  our 
theatrical  American  women,  their  talents  or  morals? 
There's  one  thing  in  our  favor,  whatever  else  is  laid 
at  our  doors,  we  don't  have  to  bow  and  scrape  to  Lady 
So-and-So,  the  Duchess  What-You-May-Call-Her,  or 
Lord  Boom-de-ay.  We  get  our  positions  through  our 
own  efforts,  no  matter  how,  without  the  aid  of  the 
social  world.  Oil  and  water  never  mixed  yet;  if 
you're  going  to  be  sassiety,  you'll  be  sassiety,  if  not, 
you  won't!  My,  but  isn't  Mrs.  Brown  Potter  doing 
it  up  brown,  though!  My  word,  but  she's  a  wonder, 
too.  Ever  since  her  last  piece  failed  she's  seen  every 
day  in  her  car-ri-age  in  the  Park,  and  the  way  she 
gets  about  at  four  o'clock  teas  is  quicker  than  a  change 
in  the  O.  P.  entrance !  And  she  is  so  pretty  and  young  ! 
Kyrle's  locks  are  snow  white,  but  her's  are  just  as  red 
as  ever.  After  her  performances  she  holds  receptions 
on  the  stage,  to  which  the  Lords  and  Ladies  have  pre- 
viously been  invited,  and  before  an  hour  has  passed 
she  has  accepted  more  invitations  than  an  ordinary 
woman  could  fulfill.  As  I  said  before,  she  is  a  won- 
der. So  is  Lily  Langtry,  whose  good  luck  is  pouring 
into  the  box  office,  and  also  into  her  purse  and  stables. 
For  another  time  in  her  life,  all  is  serene.  The  Prince 
favored  the  marriage,  smiled  again  upon  her  fair  face 
at  the  races,  and  lo!  all  the  world  follows  suit.  Her 
play  is — well,  not  exactly  proper— but  her  gowns  are 
creations.  Her  daughter  is  a  beautiful  child,  who, 
before  many  years  have  passed,  will  be  honored  by 
the  title  of  Princess,  on  dit,  in  the  event  of  the  Queen's 
death.  Some  folks  are  born  lucky;  others  have  luck 
thrust  upon  them. 

*        *  * 

I  must  tell  the  girls  about  these  lovely  new  Paris 
skirts — these  eel  skins  that  are  stretched  so  tight 
that  one  looks  like  a  moving  kettle  drum.  They  are 
getting  tighter  and  tighter  every  day,  and  just  now 
the  fashion  is  a  very  economical  one,  for,  as  the  over- 
skirt  is  short,  your  old  stuffs  come  in  very  handy, 
with  a  few  yards  of  applique  lace,  insertion  or  fringe 
for  trimming;  the  underskirt,  always  en  traine,  is 
chiffoned  or  ruffled  only  to  the  knees,  and  last  year's 
nets  are  just  the  thing  for  the  frou  frou.  If  I  were 
only  Swin  or  Edgren,  I'd  send  you  a  few  sketches  of 
women  walking  fast  in  these  outlandish  skin  tight 
skirts,  and  how  you  would  scream.  We  are  wearing 
black  and  white  hats  again,  only  of  velvet  and  white 
taffeta;  violets  still  hold  a  prominent  place,  and  the 
violet-shaded  velvet  is  a  dream.  In  fact,  velvet  is 
queen  to-day.  The  dear  boys  (bless  their  hearts!) 
are  wearing  muddy-colored  ties  of  indescribable  hues, 
and  the  loudest  socks  you  ever  saw  in  all  your  life. 
But  let  them  have  their  pretty  things— they  deserve 
them  as  much  as  we  women — but  I  do  draw  the  line 
at  their  drinking  tea  in  the  afternoon  at  four  and  in- 
dulging in  idle  talk  just  as  if  they  were  of  the 
feminine  gender — but  then  the  dear  bovs  say  that 
serious  talk  on  weighty  subjects  would  not  go  well 
with  a  weak  beverage. 

Bien  a  toi,  ROMA. 
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BY  WIRELESS  TELEPHONE. 

ROBERT  DUNCAN  MILNE. 

HOUGH  the  incident  1  am  now 
going  to  narrate  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared in  any  of  our  papers,  it  is, 
nevertheless  known  to  a  favored 
few,  and  though  these  are  pledged 
to  secrecy,  the  chances  are  that  it 
will  before  long  become  common 
property.  1  feel,  therefore,  that  I 
am  justified  in  giving  the  matter 
publicity,  taking,  however,  the 
precaution  to  suppress  names. 

The  principal  actors  in  the  drama  are  a  young  man, 
whom  I  shall  call  Philip  Marsden,  a  young  lady  who 
will  go  by  the  name  of  Emily  Leonard,  and  another 
near  relation  of  the  young  man,  who  will  bear  the 
name  of  Hugh  Blackstock.  Philip  Marsden  is  the  only 
son  of  a  well-known  capitalist  of  this  city,  who  died 
recently,  bequeathing  his  whole  estate,  including  a  fine 
residence  in  the  Western  Addition,  to  the  young  man. 
Emily  Leonard  belongs  to  a  family  long  intimate  with 
the  Marsdens,  though  much  their  inferior  in  point  of 
wealth,  and  rumor  had  it  that  she  was  already  the 
tnncee  of  Philip  at  the  time  our  story  opens.  Hugh 
Blackstock  is  a  nephew  of  the  deceased  capitalist, 
whose  reputation  had  not  been  of  the  brightest,  who 
had  been  absent  from  San  Francisco  for  several  years, 
and  who  had  not  been  remembered  in  his  uncle's  will. 

Unlike  most  of  our  young  men  of  wealth,  Philip 
Marsden  is  of  a  rather  studious  disposition  and  philo- 
sophic turn  of  mind.  His  chief  delight  is  to  dally 
with  the  latest  scientific  discoveries,  and  as  he  his 
ample  leisure  and  means  to  do  so,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  should  have  made  some  new  developments  of 
his  own  in  several  departments  of  science.  After  his 
father's  death— his  mother  had  been  dead  for  some 
vears_he  found  himself  the  sole  occupant  of  a  large 
and  elegantly  appointed  mansion.  As  a  natural  re- 
sult, and  in  view  of  his  secluded  tastes,  it  was  quite 
in  keeping  with  his  temperament  that  he  should  prac- 
tically close  up  his  drawing-rooms  and  other  large 
apartments  of  the  house,  and  betake  himself  to  the 
vicinity  of  his  laboratory  and  experimental  rooms.  All 
the  servants  were  dismissed  with  the  exception  of  the 
butler,  a  young  man  of  about  his  own  age,  whose  du- 
ties consisted  of  taking  charge  of  the  few  rooms  which 
were  actually  occupied,  and  sometimes  in  preparing  an 
occasional  meal,  when  his  employer  did  not  care  to  go 
to  a  down-town  restaurant  or  to  his  club,  as  it  was  his 
custom  to  do.  Philip,  however,  was  a  cook  of  no 
mean  pretensions  himself,  and  many  were  the  succu- 
lent dishes  1  have  had  the  pleasure  of  sharing  with 
him  when  I  happened  to  call  at  a  time  when  the  fas- 
cination or  exigencies  of  some  new  experiment  forbade 
his  leaving  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  his  labora- 
tory for  such  a  trivial  object  as  a  dinner. 

It  was  upon  one  of  these  occasions  that  I  found  him 
in  a  more  than  usually  excited  condition.  He  was  in 
his  shirt  sleeves,  as  usual,  and  was  manipulating  some- 
thing in  one  corner  of  his  workshop  when  I  entered. 

"Ah!  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said.    "You  have,  of 
course,  heard  of  the  system  of  wireless  telegraph  v." 
I  replied  that  I  had. 

"Well,"  he  went  on,  "1  have  made,  or,  rather,  am 
upon  the  eve  of  making,  a  verv  important  improve- 
ment upon  the  system  in  question.  I  propose  to  estab- 
lish telephonic  communication  by  means  of  the  electric 
medium  which  permeates  the  atmosphere.  You  can 
readily  perceive  the  immense  possibilities  contained  in 
a  scheme  like  this." 

"But,"  said  1,  "how  on  earth  are  you  going  to  keep 
your  messages  from  getting  mixed?  Admitting  it  were 
possible  to  transmit  sound  waves  through  the  atmos- 
phere without  wires,  which  1  very  much  doubt,  what 
is  to  direct  these  waves  to  some  particular  telephone 
at  the  other  end,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others?  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  ear  of  the  receiver  would  be  the 
target  for  a  very  babel  of  sound.  All  the  receiving 
telephones  in  the  city  would  be  bombarded  with  a 
medley  of  jargon,  in  which  terms  of  endearment  would 
alternate  with  stock  quotations,  solicitous  inquiries 
about  health,  with  'cuss  words'  and  what  not.  No, 


no;  we  all  know  what  happens  when  even  two  wires 
get  crossed,  but  the  scheme  you  propose  would  involve 
the  crossing  of  thousands." 

"1  have  considered  all  that,"  rejoined  Marsden, 
"and  the  plan  1  have  invented  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
beautiful.  Do  you  see  this  telephone  box  with  the 
three  dials  upon  it?  Each  of  these  dials  is  divided  off, 
like  the  face  of  a  clock,  into  a  hundred  degrees.  Each 
has  a  hand,  like  the  hand  of  a  clock,  which  can  be 
made  to  point  to  any  one  of  the  hundred  degrees. 
This  gives  exactly  one  million  different  possible  com- 
binations. When  it  is  desired  to  establish  communi- 
cation between  any  two  telephones,  all  that  is  necessary 
to  be  done  is  to  agree  beforehand  on  any  one  of  these 
combinations,  and  to  set  the  hands  on  the  dials,  so  as 
to  point  to  exactly  the  same  degrees  on  each.  These 
hands  control  a  very  simple  piece  of  mechanism  in  the 
interior  of  the  box,  which  keys  both  telephones,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  same  pitch.  Consequently  only  such  in- 
struments as  are  thus  keyed  will  receive  a  reciprocal 
message,  and  no  other." 

"While  your  system  is  a  most  extraordinary  one," 
I  replied,  "it  is  at  least  intelligible.    But  you  cannot 


[This  picturesque  mountain  can  be  seen  on  any  clear  day  from  San  Francisco.  It  is  a  landmark  for  ttie  Californian. 
and  in  early  days  was  the  resort  of  adventurous  hunters.  Once  a  wild  region  alive  with  game,  it  is  now  a  vast  agricultural 
district,  from  which  bear,  wolf,  elk  and  wild  horse  have  disappeared.  There  are  still  deer  to  be  found  among  its  hills;  and 
in  the  tule  marshes  at  its  base,  through  which  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Rivers  make  their  way,  are  many  varieties 
of  water-fowl.  The  view  from  Mount  Diablo's  summit,  some  4000  feet  above  sea  level,  is  superb.  To  the  west  are  Oak- 
land. Alameda,  San  Francisco  and  Mount  Tamalpais:  to  the  east  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  the  maiestic  peaks  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada;  north  and  south  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys.  Mount  Diablo  Is  a  favorite  camping  ground, 
and  is  distant  from  Oakland  about  thirty  miles.) 

expect  me  to  believe  that  this  telephone  here  will  com- 
municate with  its  correlative  elsewhere  without  some 
other  intermediary  means?  How  do  you  set  the  elec- 
tric waves  in  motion?" 

"Come  with  me,"  returned  Marsden,  putting  on  his 
hat  and  taking  an  opera  glass  from  the  table.  I  fol- 
lowed him  out  upon  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house. 

"Look  up  in  the  air."  he  said,  pointing  to  the  sky, 
"and  see  if  you  can  distinguish  any  object  at  some 
distance  above  the  house." 

I  did  as  directed,  and  after  some  scrutiny,  a  round, 
spherical  object,  apparently  several  hundred  feet  above, 
caught  my  eye. 


"Now  keep  it  in  sight,"  he  said,  after  1  told  him 
what  I  had  seen,  "and  examine  it  with  this  opera 
glass." 

I  did  so,  and  the  object  then  resolved  itself  into  a 
small  balloon,  perhaps  three  feet  in  diameter,  which 
seemingly  stood  stationary  in  the  skv.  I  at  last  dis- 
covered that  it  was  kept  In  position  by  a  very  slender 
cord,  which  I  followed  down  with  the  glass  till  it  be- 
came hidden  by  the  house. 

"Yes,  that  is  a  balloon,"  said  Marsden,  "kept  at  a 
fixed  elevation  of  three  hundred  feet.  The  cord  which 
you  see  carries  two  wires  so  as  to  complete  the  circuit. 
Now,  come  inside  and  I  will  explain  further." 

We  returned  to  the  laboratory,  where  my  friend 
showed  me  the  point  at  which  the  lower  end  of  the 
cord  entered  the  house  through  an  auger  hole  bored  in 
the  window  sash. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "we  will  put  the  mechanism  in 
action  and  see  how  it  works.  Let  me  see,''  he  went 
on,  looking  at  his  watch.  "  Half  past  twelve.  Good. 
Emily  will  be  at  home  for  lunch." 

"I  knew  that  he  referred  to  his  fiancee,  Emily  Leonard, 
who  was  then  employed  in  a  down-town  telephone  office. 

"  1  must 
tell  you," 
continued 
Marsden  , 
'  'that  Emily 
has  consent- 
ed to  help  me 
In  this  mat- 
ter, for  the 
double  reason 
that  we  can 
the  more 
readily  com- 
m  u  n  i  c  a  t  e 
with  each 
other,  and 
a  lso  that  I 
wish  to  main- 
tain strict 
secrecy  about 
the  invention 
atpresent.till 
the  patents 
are  secured, 
and  do  not 
care  to  show 
my  hand  to 
outside  par- 
ties." 

So  saying 
he  proceeded 
to  insert  the 
end  of  the 
cord  into  an 
opening  in 
the  topof  the 
d  i  a  I  -  f  a  c  e  d 
box  already 
described, 
which  stood 
upon  a  little 
table  near  the 
window. 

"Now  ." 
proceeded 
Marsden,  "I 
should  ex- 
plain that  a 

similar  balloon  to  the  one  you  saw,  provided  with 
similar  wires,  and  sustained  in  the  air  at  the  same  alti- 
tude affords  electrical  communication  with  a  similar 
box  to  this  in  Emily's  room.    Now,  judge  for  yourself." 

Thereupon  he  applied  his  mouth  and  ear  to  their  re- 
spective tubes,  when  the  following  conversation,  or, 
rather,  Marsden's  part  of  it,  ensued: 

"Hello,there!"  Pause.  "Thatyou. Emily?"  Pause. 
"Yes.  Seems  to  be  working  all  right."  Pause.  "Very 
well.  I'll  do  that.  When  shall  I  come  over?"  Pause. 
"All  right.  Good-bye." 

I  was  astounded  at  the  ease  and  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  instrument,  and  congratulated  my  friend. 


"It  simplifies  matters  considerably,  doesn't  it?"  re- 
marked my  friend.  "No  more  wires,  no  more  'Hello, 
centrals;'  complete  privacy  in  every  respect." 

"Suppose,"  I  hazarded,  "some  one  else  happened 
to  select  the  same  dial  combination?  He  would  get 
your  messages." 

"And  1  would  get  his.  But  only  once,  as  both  he 
and  I  would  naturally  change  our  combinations.  A 
million  leaves  plenty  of  room  to  choose  from,"  returned 
Marsden. 

I  left  the  house  shortly  afterwards,  and  it  was  not 
until  a  day  or  two  ago  that  I  was  reminded  of  Mars- 
den's  isolation  in  a  very  startling  and  unexpected  man- 
ner. This  took  the  shape  of  a  letter,  written  in  a 
very  tremulous  hand,  from  Emily  Leonard.  It  was 
sent  by  special  messenger  to  my  office  and  ran  thus: 

No.  Devisadero  Street, 

12:10  P.  M. 

DEAR  FRIEND:  Take  the  cars  out  to  our  house 
at  once.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death.  Something 
terrible  has  happened.  On  no  account  go  near  Philip 
till  you  have  seen  me.  Your  triend, 

EMILY  LEONARD. 

To  say  that  1  was  puzzled,  bewildered,  dumb-founded 
at  the  receipt  of  this  mysterious  communication  is  to 
mildly  express  my  feelings.  What  could  be  the  mat- 
ter. Speculation  was  useless,  so  I  put  on  my  hat,  and 
was  at  the  Leonard  house  fifteen  minutes  later.  I  was 
met  at  the  door  by  Emily,  who  was  in  a  flurry  and 
tremble  of  excitement. 

"Come  up  to  my  room  at  once,"  she  said.  "Never 
mind  appearances.  Something  awful  is  going  on  at 
the  IWarsden  mansion.  1  don't  wish  the  rest  of  the 
family  to  know,  as  they  might  do  something  injudic- 
ious, and  the  consequences  might  be  terrible." 

1  followed  the  young  lady  upstairs  and  into  her 
apartment.  There  was  a  dial-faced  telephone  box,  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  one  Marsden  had  shown  me, 
set  like  his  on  a  table  near  the  window,  through  which 
was  a  cord  into  the  outer  air.  Emily  Leonard  took  up 
the  mouth  and  ear-tubes  and  began  to  use  them.  I 
could  bearly  hear  her  give  the  '  'hello"  signal,  and  the 
dialogue  was  conducted  in  such  a  low  key— almost  a 
whisper— that,  standing  close  to  the  box  as  I  was,  I 
could  just  distinguish  the  remark,  "He's  here."  Then 
came  a  pause,  after  which  Emily  turned  to  me,  saying: 

"Philip  wants  you  to  use  the  telephone,  but  you 
must  do  it  in  the  same  low  key  as  I  did.  There  is 
the  gravest  danger  in  speaking  loud." 

I  was  more  mystified  than  ever,  but  did  as  I  was 
told,  and  the  following  dialogue  ensued: 

"Hello,  Philip!" 

"Hello!    Speak  very  low." 

"Why?    What's  the  matter?" 

"I'm  in  the  hands  of  kidnappers.  One  of  them  is 
in  the  next  room!  It  they  knew  I  was  holding  any 
communication  with  the  outside  world,  it  would  go 
hard  with  me.  They  have  got  me  handcuffed  and 
shackled,  so  that  I  have  no  chance  to  defend  myself, 
if  violence  were  offered,  nor  to  escape.  They  have 
treated  Joe,  my  butler,  in  the  same  way.  He  is  con- 
fined in  his  own  room.  This  is  the  third  day  of  it. 
Luckily  some  rags  and  newspapers  had  been  thrown 
over  my  telephone  box  and  they  never  suspected  its 
presence.  My  ordinary  telephone  is  in  the  room  they 
are  now  occupying,  and  one  or  other  of  them  is  always 
there.  They  are  armed,  and  I  am  completely  at  their 
mercy." 

"What  do  they  want  of  you?  Do  you  know  who 
they  are?"  1  inquired. 

"I  have  not  seen  their  faces,  as  they  wore  masks 
when  they  first  assaulted  me, and  they  always  put  them 
on  when  they  bring  me  my  food.  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  one  of  them  is  my  cousin,  Hugh  Blackstock.  He 
is  of  about  the  same  height  and  build. 

"What  do  they  want  of  you?" 

"Ransom.  Fifty  thousand  dollars.  Their  plans 
are  well  laid.  One  is  dressed  as  a  house  servant  and 
answers  the  door  bell,  telling  everybody,  of  course,  that 
I  am  out.  They  are  desperate  characters,  and  if  they 
saw  that  their  plans  were  foiled,  1  don't  think  they 
would  stop  at  anything— not  even  murder.  In  the  event 
of  my  dying  intestate— and  1  never  yet  thought  of 


making  a  will — Blackstock  becomes  heir  at  law.  What- 
ever is  done  must  be  dune  so  as  not  to  give  the  alarm. 
It  would  be  madness  to  try  to  effect  an  entrance  into 
the  house  by  force.  It  would  be  the  signal  for  some 
desperate  act. " 

"Why  not  pretend  to  acquiesce  in  their  terms.  Give 
a  check  on  your  bankers  for  the  sum  you  demand,  and 
1  will  see  that  their  case  is  attended  to  when  they 
present  the  paper  for  payment." 

"That  is  just  what  I  thought  of  getting  you  to  do. 
This  is  the  first  day  I  have  had  a  chance  to  get  at  this 
telephone,  I  am  so  closely  watched,  or  I  should  have 
acceded  to  their  demands  earlier.  They  ha. ^  dictated 
a  letter  which  I  am  to  write,  and  which  is  to  be  handed 
in  with  the  check,  stating  that  I  wish  the  amount  sent 
down  to  my  house  in  gold.  They  are  shrewd  enough 
to  know  that  my  bankers  would  not  honor  so  large  a 
draft  without  holding  personal  communication  with 
myself.  I  overheard  enough  of  their  conversation  to 
get  an  inkling  of  their  plan.  They  expect  that  an  of- 
ficial of  the  bank  will  be  sent  along  with  the  money 
to  ensure  its  personal  delivery.  This  will  naturally 
necessitate  the  use  of  a  carriage,  as  the  coin  will  weigh 
some  two  hundred  pounds.     As  soon  as  the  sacks  are 


well-dressed  man  with  a  jaunty  air  enter  the  bank  and 
walk  to  the  cashier's  counter.  He  handed  in  a  check 
and  an  envelope,  which  the  cashier,  who  was,  of 
course,  in  the  secret,  opened  and  read.  He  turned  and 
said  something  to  his  assistant,  in  the  person  of  De- 
tective Seymour,  whereupon  that  individual  disap- 
peared fora  minute  or  two,  a  porter  mean  while  coming 
to  the  door  to  engage  my  hack.  Presently  "bank 
clerk"  Seymour  reappeared  at  the  door,  accompanied 
by  the  jaunty  personage  aforesaid,  and  together  they 
entered  the  carriage,  the  porter  meanwhile  stowing  ten 
heavy  looking  sacks  upon  the  front  seat.  1  closed 
the  door  after  receiving  my  order  to  drive  to  Marsden's 
house,  and  mounted  the  box.  We  had  got  nearly  to 
the  end  of  our  journey,  when  1  heard  the  unmistakable 
click  of  steel  from  within  the  carriage,  accompanied 
by  a  short,  sharp  outcry,  and  I  knew  that  the  officer 
had  nabbed  his  man.  Driving  up  the  gravel  path  I 
drew  up  at  the  front  door,  whereupon  Seymour  stepped 
from  the  hack  and  ascended  the  steps.  The  door  was 
opened  before  he  rang  the  bell,  and  inside  of  two  seconds 
another  pair  of  handcuffs  were  on  the  wrists  of  the  man 
who  opened  it.  He  was  then  conducted  to  the  hack  and 
shut  in  beside  his  brother  conspirator  and  the  gold. 

To  say  that  these  schemers  were  dumb- 
founded— completely  paralyzed — would  be 
putting  it  mildly.  They  had  laid  all  their 
plans  with  a  nicety  that  seemed  impossible 
of  failure  at  any  point,  but  they  had  not 
calculated  upon  the  wonderful  discovery 
of  the  wireless  telephone,  without  which 
their  deviltry  would  have  been  signally 
successful. 

But  they  were  caught  in  their  own  trap, 
the  jig  was  up,  and,  like  most  criminals 
whose  schemes  have  been  adroitly  circum- 
vented, they  maintained  a  dignified  silence, 
and  a  stolid  indifference  during  the  short 
ridei,  speculating  upon  the  penalty  in  store 
for  their  consummate  perfidy. 

The  rest  is  soon  told.  Philip  Mars" 
den  and  Joe,  the  butler,  were  found,  as 
the  former  had  predicted,  bound  and 
gagged  in   the  laboratory.    They  were 


REJECTED. 

landed  safely  in  the  hallway  the  plan  is 
to  jump  upon  the  bank  clerk,  bind  and 
gag  him,  drag  him  into  the  laboratory, 
where  Joe  and  1  are  already  bound  and 
gagged,  as  he  will  be  that  morning,  and 
thus  the  robbers  can  make  their  escape  at 
their  leisure.  After  they  have  got  safely 
out  of  harm's  reach,  an  anonymous  letter 
is  to  be  sent  to  the  police  to  say  that  they 
will  find  something  funny  at  my  house. 
Nice  of  them,  isn't  it?  Now,  s-ssh!  1 
hear  one  of  them  coming  in  at  the  front 
door.  I  leave  all  the  arrangements  to 
yourself." 

Here  the  conversation,  which  had  been 
going  on  for  fully  three  minutes,  ceased. 
My  mind  was  speedily  made  up.  I  went 
to  the  Chief  of  Police  and  told  him  the 
whole  story.  He  was  at  first  inclined  to 
send  out  officers  immediately  to  enter  the 
house  and  apprehend  the  culprits.  Latterly,  however, 
he  came  round  to  my  way  of  thinking  and  agreed  that 
it  would  be  better  to  run  no  risk  of  bloodshed  with 
desperate  men.  Accordingly  he  detailed  Detective 
Seymour  to  take  charge  of  the  case.  The  plan  decided 
on  was  that  the  detective  should  assume  the  role  of  a 
bank  clerk,  while  I  was  to  drive  the  hack  in  which 
the  kidnapper  and  sacks  of  coin  were  to  be  taken  to 
Marsden's  house. 

Punctually  at  ten,  when  the  Crocker-Woolworth 
Bank  opened,  my  hack  stood  ready  at  the  corner.  At 
the  same  moment  Detective  Seymour  entered  the  bank, 
attired  in  conventional  black  with  silk  hat,  and  look- 
ing the  sedate  and  staid  bank  official  to  a  nicety.  From 
my  perch  on  the  box  I  could  see  him  go  behind  the 
cashier's  counter,  hang  up  his  hat  and  take  a  position 
of  attention.    We  had  not  long  to  wait  until  1  saw  a 


ACCEPTED. 
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immediately  restored  to  freedom,  while  our  pris- 
oners were  taken  to  the  City  Hall  in  the  hack,  and 
temporarily  entered  in  the  small  book  for  reasons  of 
state.  The  jaunty  individual  who  drew  the  money 
was  identified  as  Hugh  Blackstock.  Philip  Marsden 
will  not  risk  any  more  kidnapping  by  living  a  bachelor 
life  in  the  back  of  a  large  mansion.  He  has  already 
engaged  a  goodly  retinue  of  retainers,  and  will,  in  a 
few  days,  introduce  Emily  Leonard  to  them  as  their 
mistress. 

As  to  Blackstock  and  Marsden,  they  each  received  a 
sentence  of  twenty  years  at  hard  labor  in  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary. The  trial  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  that 
ever  came  before  a  San  Francisco  judge.  It  was  bit- 
terly contested  on  technical  grounds,  and  it  was  not 
without  considerable  difficulty  that  a  conviction  was  at 
last  secured. 


!I2 
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MY  DfiAR  PARTNbK— While  you  are  wearily  por- 
ing over  your  old  books  in  a  cramped  and  dingy  office, 
I  am  out  in  the  sunshine,  perched  on  the  edge  of  a 
cliff,  hemmed  in  by  "a  full-grown  grizzly  bear."  You 
need  have  no  alarm,  however,  for  my  safety,  for  the 
aforesaid  bear,  while  tremendously  large  and  shaggy, 
is  of  stone. 

When  more  than  fifty  years  ago  the  Indians  had 
possession  of  this  place  they  tried,  «fter  their  own  way, 
to  give  it  a  name  that  would  suggest  the  idea  of  its 
great  wildness  and  ruggedness,  and  so  they  called  it 
"a  full  grown  grizzly  bear." 

They  had  no  written  language;  the  word  signify- 
ing the  name  was  not  always  pronounced  the  same  by 
every  Indian,  and  the  sound  thereof  did  not  appear 
the  same  to  every  one  who  heard  it.  So  the  real  name 
is  garbled  or  unknown;  or  may  be  it  is  Ahwahne. 

Somehow  the  name  of  Yosemite  became  attached 
and  has  clung  to  the  place  ever  since,  and  evidently 
always  will.  Yosemite  is  coined  from  no  word;  comes 
from  no  language,  but  it  is  pleasing  to  the  ear,  and 
may  be  to  the  fancy,  and  of  all  words  derived  or  coined, 
none  may  ever  be  better. 

As,  unfortunately,  you  are  unable  to  be  here  your- 
self, I  trust  that  you  may  get  a  glimpse  of  Yosemite 
through  your  partner's  eyes,  and  that  of  some  of  the 
pleasures  connected  therewith  you  may  learn. 

It  is  the  hope  of  this  which  leads  me  to  write  to 
you  concerning  that  which,  in  the  way  of  unique, 
beautiful  and  rugged  scenery,  is  beyond  descriptive 
powers. 

Many  of  the  features  of  the  trip  are  very  interest- 
ing. One  comes  in  contact  with  such  a  variety  of 
personages.  England  is  better  represented  every  year 
than  any  other  nation  but  our  own.  The  great  vol- 
ume of  tourist  travel  comes  by  rail  and  stage,  but  earn- 
est pilgrims  come  in  every  conceivable  way.  Some 
are  on  foot;  some  on  bicycles;  some  on  horseback. 
Many  come  camping  with  animals,  and  wagons  of 
endless  description.  Were  all  the  pilgrims  of  a  single 
year  to  come  in  file  together  they  would  make  a  great 
and  motley  caravan. 

Of  all  who  come  those  who  have  striven  and  trudged 
are  the  earnest  ones  who  enter  most  heartily  into  the 
endeavor  to  see  and  understand  Yosemite. 

Many  tourists  come  simply  to  "do  "  Yosemite.  Of 
such,  some  arrive  in  the  valley  in  the  afternoon,  sit 
around  the  hotel,  and  go  out  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. Said  one  of  the  guides:  "Whv,  those  fellows 
don't  know  any  more  about  Yosemite  than  a  man  who 
has  seen  an  iceberg,  a  walrus  and  penguin,  knows 
about  the  North  Pole." 

The  majority  of  the  tourists  seem  in  a  desperate 
hurry,  and  spend  two  or  three  days,  whereas  they 
should  stay  several  weeks. 

Of  those  who  come  on  foot  some  carry  their  knap- 
sacks, and  some  lead  burros  or  other  animals,  carrying 
their  moderate  belongings.    Many  students  come  this 


way  from  all  over  the  State.  Those  with 
vehiclesembrace  every  known  style  of  creative 
rolling  art.  Some  have  only  blankets,  fry 
pan,  coffee  pot,  bacon,  flour,  baking  powder 
and  sugar.  Others  have  variety  and  quantity 
enough  to  set  up  a  small  hotel. 

Some  of  the  campers  are  out  for  the  first 
time;  some  have  had  years  of  experience, 
and  have  camped  in  Colorado  and  the  Yellow- 
stone,and  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado. 
Some  are  hysterical  when  they  get  among 
spiders,  ants  or  bugs;  some  are  afraid  of  bears 
ur  lions  or  coyotes.  Some  care  for  nothing 
but  snakes,  while  others,  from  Atizona 
and  New  Mexico,  say  they  have  no 
Y  fear  of  anything  but  a  skunk,  which 

sometimes  steals  up  to  a  sleeper,  sud- 
denly bites  him,  and  runs  off.    The  bitten 
one  sometimes  loses  a  limb  or  suffers  for 
months,   or    dies   of    hydrophobia.  Such 
skunks    arc    unknown    to    the  California 
camper,  nor  do  there  appear  to  be  any  animals  as  a 
rule  to  molest  or  make  afraid.    Throughout  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  the  climate  and  conditions 
nearly  all  the  year  are  most  favorable  for  camp  life. 

Of  all  the  various  forms  of  camp  life  seen  I  was 
especially  interested  in  two.    Each  was  thoroughly 
independent;  was  characterized  by  intelligence,  love 
of  nature,  and  zeal  for  exploration  and  adventure. 

In  the  first  mode,  use  was  made  of  burros— small, 
docile  animals  that  cost  and  eat  but  little,  and  that 
little,  such  as  nature  provides  along  the  way.  They 
have  two  other  qualities— they  carry  large  loads,  and 
have  great  strength  of  character.    Sure-footed,  they 
trudge,  frequently  almost  lost  beneath  their  burdens, 
along  the  most  precipitous  and  narrow  trails.  Cate- 
fully  they  round  narrow,  high  corners,  and  ascend  and 
descend  trails,  or  along  mountain  sides,  where  a  slip 
will  send  them  bounding  over  rocks 
and  precipices  hundreds  of  feet,  to 
fetch  up  with  a  bang  that  may  leave 
nothing  but  remnants. 

Their  skill  in  getting  over  and 
around    rocks  and  fallen  trees,  and 


belongings,  are  on  the  other  side.  A  rope  stretches 
from  the  neck  of  the  burro  to  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
prietors. 

The  tug  of  war  begins.  Inch  by  inch  the  burro, 
with  feet  braced,  is  pulled  over  the  bank,  among  the 
stones,  to  the  rushing  water's  brim.  The  same  power, 
little  superior  to  his  own,  slowly  draws  him  on  and 
In.  His  feet  are  wet;  his  legs;  his  body.  His  legs 
are  short.  Submerged,  all  but  his  head,  he  will  not 
swim. 

Drawn  by  superior  force,  he  disappears.  The  waters 
roll  over  him,  and  he  is  buried.  Yet  buried,  with  pas- 
sions strong,  he  pulls  as  hard  as  ever.     If  the  water 
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be  sufficiently  still,  bubbles  may  be  seen  rising,  show  - 
ing his  want  of  breath,  location  and  progress.  When 
pulled  out  he  looks  thoroughly  dejected,  as  though 
life  were  not  worth  the  living,  while  his  eyes,  mouth 
and  nostrils  run  rivulets. 

If  within  reach  there  is  an  herb  or  shrub,  he  soon 
nibbles,  and  nature  reasserting  itself,  he  is  again  ready 
to  pursue  the  same  narrow,  unchanging  way  his  fath- 
ers chose  before  him.  And  when,  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  his  pack  is  unloosed  and 
spread,  he,  in  tieedom,  brays,  and  camp 
is  set,  and  the  camp  fire  is  burning,  with 
the  aroma  of  viands  in  the  air,  he  seems 
a  fitting  companion  among  the  mountain 
wilds,  where  no  road  is. 

With  such  companions,  hitherto  un- 
explored regions  have  betn  reached  and 


threading  forests,  is  quite  remarkable.  As  burden- 
bearers  of  the  mountains  they  excel,  providing  you 
know  how  to  pack,  drive,  steer  and  prevail.  I  hey 
and  all  they  have  are  yours  if  they  do  not  break 
away  and  persistently  follow  ways  of  their  own  out 
of  your  reach  or  sight,  or  leave  you  in  the  night  on 
the  mountain  steep,  or  in  the  wilderness,  alone  and 
hapless. 

Embarrassment  seems  to  be  in  the  nature  of  things 
when  a  swollen  stream  is  encountered.  The  animal's 
legs  are  short,  his  nature  strong,  the  stream  is  deep. 
The  main  hope  of  crossing,  where  there  are  no  bridges, 
is  by  a  fallen  tree  across  the  stream.  Such  a  place  is 
found.  The  burro  may  not,  or  will  not,  cross.  His 
pack  is  unloaded,  and  the  owners  thereof  assume  the 
burden  by  piecemeal,  and  shift  it  slowly  and  carefully 
over  the  surging  stream.  The  burden-bearer  is  on  one 
side  of  the  stream,  the  proprietors,  with  their  other 


traversed,  photographs  have  been  taken  and  maps 
have  been  made. 

Student  life  without  any  burros  would  lose  part  of 
its  charm,  and  their  experiences  and  pleasures  would 
be  lessened. 

Of  the  many  exploits  of  this  class  of  campers  around 
Yosemite  and  the  High  Sierra,  I  have  not  now  time  to 
relate  but  in  part. 

Venturesome  as  Daniel  Boone,  they  have  penetrated 
far  into  the  unexplored.  Fearless  as  Edward  Whym- 
per,  they  have  scaled  so-called  inaccessible  heights. 
Mt.  Clark  has  been  conquered,  also  Ritter, 
Banner  Peak,  and  hosts  of  others.  Two  have 
stood  on  the  lofty  narrow  pinnacle  of  Cathedral 
Peak. 

Two  have  ascended  along  the  bottom  of  the  gorge 
of  the  Tenaya  Canyon.  During  this  last  season  two 
others  have  come  down  the  same. 

Mt.  Watkins  has  been  assailed  a  number  of  times, 
and  every  assailer  has  a  tale  to  tell. 

Two  were  caught  on  a  narrow  ledge,  and  remained 
there  all  night  without  any  water,  dinner,  bed  or 
breakfast.    Another  slipped  and  fell.    When  he  re- 


gained  consciousness  he  found  himself  entangled  in 
some  brush  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  and  knew  not  whether 
he  had  been  there  a  minute  or  an  hour.  Another, 
caught  where  he  could  climb  neither  up  nor  down, 
escaped  by  a  bold  leap  to  the  top  of  a  tree  on  a  lower 
ledge. 

Mt.  Watkins  is  the  allurer  of  Yosemite.    Three  la- 
dies and  a  gentleman  were  attracted  by  an  apparently 
easy  way.    They  ascended  about  one-fourth  its  height 
in  the  morning.    Their  fare  was  five  dates  each  and 
some  drops  of  water  caught  trickling  down  a  wall. 
After  a  continuous  struggle  that  will  remain  in  the  mem- 
ory of  each,  they  got  down  again  and  reached  their 
camp  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.     In  the  dying 
embers  of  a  camp  fire  they  brewed  some  cocoa  with 
condensed  milk  that  tasted  like  nectar  of  the  gods,  and 
then  saw  the  glories  of  the  heavens  above  them,  but 
they  clam- 
bered Mt. 
Watkins  no 
more. 

^xl  must 
now  hasten 
to  tell  you 
of  the  itber 
formofcamp 
life  which 
i nterested 


MT.  SHASTA. 

me  even  more  than  the  one  I  have  just  des- 
cribed. 

A-wheel,  alone,  everything  with  him.  Someone 
remarked:  "He  is  a  triple  student.  He  studies  Yo- 
semite, his  wheel,  himself." 

Of  journeys  to  Yosemite  he  had  made  a  dozen. 
Walked  with  a  knapsack,  trudged  with  a  pack  ani- 
mal, rode  horseback,  drove  in  a  camp  wagon,  on  stages 
five  times,  and  after  going  a-wheel  twice,  ventured 
camping  a-wheel. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  he  studied  his  whe*!.  "The 
wheel,"  he  said,  "is  one  of  the  highest  products  of 
mechanical  skill.  It  will  serve  you  with  skill  and 
faithfulness  if  you  will  treat  it  with  intelligence  ap- 
propriate. It  will  carry  you  and  your  burden,  but  be 
careful  of  the  adjustment  or  it  may  prove  cranky,  with 
an  infectious  spirit." 

He  adopted  a  triple  test.  I.  O.  U.:  Inches,  ounces, 
utility. 

This  triple  test  was  applied  to  everything— to  food, 
raiment  and  utensils.  It  led  him  away  from  old  ideas, 
and  gave  him  a  new  diet  and  a  different  bed,  and  other 
utensils.  And  the  diet  pleased  him  on  the  arid  plain, 
and  encouraged  him  on  his  journey,  and  fortified  him 
among  the  mountain  heights,  and  was  varied.  His 
bed  was  of  eiderdown  and  weighed  6'A  pounds,  alu- 
minum cooking  utensils  weighed  3  pounds,  axe  \% 
pounds,  stove  2  pounds  ;  repair  kit  and  shaving  kit, 
a  carefully  stocked  larder  of  strength  and  nourishment, 
with  extra  clothing — the  whole  outfit  weighing  2<; 
pounds.  The  eiderdown  bed,  in  a  roll  9x18  inches, 
was  fastened  to  the  handle  bars  by  straps  with  steel 
clasps.  The  stove  that  cut  its  own  wood  without 
saw  or  axe,  and  regulated  its  own  smoke  without 
chimney  or  pipe  or  blowhard,  was  over  the  telescope 


basket  that  held  the  aluminum  cooking  utensils,  which 
nested,  and  all  were  fastened  on  a  rear  carrier.  A 
trunk  fitted  in  the  frame  carried  the  larder,  etc.  I  he 
plan  worked.  He  went  a-wheel  to  Yosemite,  camping 
by  the  way.  In  and  around  Yosemite  he  camped  at 
will.  By  El  Capitan,  by  Yosemite  Falls,  Royal 
Arches,  Indian  Relic  Cave  and  Little  Yosemite. 

Leaving  for  awhile  the  wheel,  with  bed,  larder  and 
aluminum,  weighing  ten  pounds,  he  climbed  up  and 
down  the  cliffs.  He  laid  his  bed  on  the  spot  from 
whence  alone  can  be  seen  the  five  great  waterfalls  of 
Yosemite.  He  saw  by  sunset  and  suntise,  and  by 
twinkling  stars  and  pale  moon.  From  a  ledge  of 
Glacier  Point,  where  his  bed  was,  the  canyons  were 
opened  and  the  mountains  stood  forth,  and  the  sun 
went  down.  And  he  saw  the  golden  west,  and  the 
heavens  spread  with  beauty,  and  the  great  shadows 

stretched 
f  r  0  m  t  h  e 
mountains. 
And  the 
depths  and 
heights  were 
m  a  g  n  i  fi  e  d 
and  he  saw 
and  under- 
stood better. 
Again  taking 
the  wheel, 
Yosem i  t  e 
trail  was 
traversed  and 
;  a  m  p  was 
pitched  be- 
side Yosemite  Creek.  Pursuing  his  way  among  the 
mountains,  he  camped  by  Lake  Tenaya,  Soda  Springs, 
the  summit  of  the  Sierra.  Then,  man,  wheel,  bed, 
stove,  larder,  etc.,  went  down  through  Bloody  Can- 
yon, a  descent  of  6000  feet  in  five  miles.  There  was 
no  road.    There  was  only  the  way  of  an  ass. 

On  the  Mono  side  an  old  resident  looked  at  the 
wheel  and  the  man,  and  said:  "You're  the  first  and 
the  last." 

Camping  by  Mono  Lake  and  by  miners'  cabin,  and 
among  the  sage  brush  of  Nevada,  he  pressed  his  way 
up  the  range  to  Lake  Tahoe,  and  along  the  trail  from 
Tallac  to  Emerald  Bay  and  McKinneys,  then  on  down 
to  fruckee,  Donner  Lake,  Colfax,  Sacramento  and 
Stockton.  Hiscampswerechosen, varied  and  delightful. 

After  the  completion  of  his  trip  he  was  heard  to 
say:  "There  is  an  open  sesame  to  all  the  numberless 
attractions  of  California  unto  him  who  goes  astride 
his  carefully  balanced  and  prepared  habitat  and  commis- 
sariat." 

I  believe  camping  a-wheel  to  be  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  many.  The  long  dry  summers  are  favor- 
able; the  sunshine  and  the  air  a  tonic;  the  moving 
wheel  exhilarates,  and  one  gets  inspiration  where,  in 
all  the  length  of  the  land,  there  is  not  a  landscape  that 
does  not  break  upward  into  hills  or  mountains. 

The  mountains  most  glorious  are  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
The  northern  end  culminates  in  Mt. 
Shasta,  a  solitary   and  majestic 
monument  of  14,400  feet.  Snow 
forever  clings  to  its  summit  and 
hangs    down    in     five  residual 
glaciers,  one  the  source  of  the  Sac- 
ramento River.    Forests  of  conifers 
swarm 
around  it, 
and  clam- 
ber up  its 
sides  un- 
t  i  I  held 
back  by 
eternal 
walls  of 
ice.  Mt. 
Whitney 
is  the 
h  i  g  h  est 
in  Calif- 
ornia, and 
its  com- 


panions are  like  unto  him.  Mt.  Shasta  is  the 
grandest  monument,  with  fitting  surroundings.  But 
the  rarest  combination  of  majesty,  wonder  and  beauty 
is  in  the  great  crack  of  the  Sierra,  named  Yosemite. 

And  now,  partner,  while  I  have  hardly  begun,  1 
must  cease,  and  may  I  wish  you  as  much  joy  in  the 
pursuit  of  your  way  as  1  find  in  mine. 

Yours,  with  the  kindest  regards, 

AUGUS  CALIFORNICUS. 


UP  HILL  AND   DOWN   HILL  FIGHTING. 


The  battle  near  Glencoe,  in  Natal,  raises  once  more 
the  interesting  question,  whether  an  assault  on  a  hill 
or  mountain  is  really  up  hill  fighting,  in  the  sense  of  be- 
ing unusually  difficult  or  dangerous,  says  the  Cleve- 
land Leader.  Many  striking  facts  in  history  indicate 
that,  except  for  the  mistaken  consciousness  of  advant- 
age which  is  felt  by  the  force  posted  on  high  ground, 
the  army  moving  up  to  the  assault  has  decidedly  the 
better  position.  .  .  .  In  the  tight  at  Majuba  the 
British  held  the  strongest  kind  of  natural  fortress,  hun- 
dreds of  feet  above  the  camp  of  the  Boers.  At  Glencoe 
the  positions  were  reversed.  In  each  case  the  attacking 
force  won  the  day,  and  the  army  on  the  summit  of  high 
and  rugged  hills  lost  more  heavily  than  the  soldiers  who 
climbed  up  to  the  assault.  .  .  .  The  same  inference 
may  be  drawn  from  other  famous  fights.  At  Mission- 
ary Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain  the  Confederates 
were  much  easier  to  beat  than  they  had  proved  them- 
selves a  little  before  at  Chickamauga.  The  Union 
army  found  its  losses  lightest  and  its  success  easiest 
when  it  came  to  the  scramble  up  the  steep  slopes  which 
the  enemy  had  looked  upon  as  the  natural  defense. 
.  .  .  At  Santiago,  where  the  Spanish  fought  well 
and  stubbornly  under  cover  of  entrenchments  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill,  they  suffered  almost  as  heavy  losses  as 
the  Ameiicans,  who  attacked  from  the  valley  of  the  San 
Juan.  In  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged  on  both 
sides,  the  Spanish  had  more  men  killed  and  wounded. 
By  all  theories  of  the  advantage  of  elevated  positions, 
that  ought  not  to  have  been  possible.  .  .  .  The 
besetting  fault  of  soldiers  is  to  shoot  too  high.  That  is 
the  mistake  of  all  armies.  It  is  very  difficult  to  train 
men  to  aim  low  enough,  in  their  excitement  and  eager- 
ness, to  at  least  be  sure  of  reaching  the  enemy's  lines. 
For  every  bullet  which  strikes  too  near  the  man  who 
tires  it  in  battle,  twenty  or  more  pass  over  the  foe.  That 
is  universal  experience.  No  troops  are  wholly  exempt 
from  the  tendency  to  aim  too  high.  Is  it  not  easy  to 
see  how  such  a  fault  is  made  worse  by  a  position  on 
the  crest  of  a  hill  or  mountain  ?  The  troops  placed  there 
find  it  harder  than  ever  to  resist  the  inclination  to  shoot 
too  high.  Great  pains  must  be  taken  to  get  the  bullets 
down  far  enough  to 
hit  men  advancing 
up  tue  slope.  On 
the  other  hand,  tne 
attacking  force,  un- 
der such  conditions 
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is  apt  to  do  less  high 
shooting  than  it  would  on 
a  level.    An  ordinary  de- 
gree of  error,  of  the  usual 
kind,  would  tend  to  place  the  bullets  tired  about  where  they  would 
be  most  effective     This  is  the  reason,  it  seems  probable,  that 
positions  on   hills  and   mountains  are  evidently  no  protection 
against  severe  defeat  and  abnormally  heavy  losses.    The  rifle 
makes  up  hill  fighting  more  effective  than  firing  downward  is  the 
lesson  taught  by  recent  events. 
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THE  MUCHACHO. 

A  STORY  OF  APACHE  LAND. 

BOURDON  WILSON. 

WAS  strolling  slowly  about 
Chicago's  lake  front  park, 
whiling  away  a  few  hours 
between  trains,  when  a 
shabbily  dressed  man,  up- 
on whose  face  appeared  the 
tell-tale  marks  of  dissipa- 
tion, barred  my  way  by 
stepping  in  front  of  me. 
He  gazed  searchingly  into  my  face  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  to  my  dismay,  he  reached  out  and  grasped  my 
hand  in  his. 

"Why,  hello,  old  fellow!"  he  exclaimed,  his  luster- 
less  eyes  lighting  up;  "where  did  you  drop  from,  and 
where  have  you  been  all  these  years?" 

Too  astonished  to  speak,  I  stared  at  him  in  blank 
amazement,  and  my  face  must  have  expressed  the  sur- 
prise and  aversion  1  felt,  for  he  released  my  hand,  and 
began  laughing  derisively.  Then  his  manner  suddenly 
changed. 

"Forgive  me,  Dick,  for  speaking  to  you  here,"  he 
said,  his  face  flushing;  ' '  it  has  been  so  long  since  1  saw 
the  face  of  one  of  my  old-time  friends,  and  I  was  so 
glad  to  see  yours,  that  I  forgot  for  the  moment  that  I 
am  only  a  tramp." 

One  may  forget  a  familiar  face  or  name,  or  even  the 
tones  of  a  friend's  voice,  but  never  his  laugh;  and  as 
the  other's  forced  merriment  sounded  in  my  ears,  my 
memory  went  searching  backward  through  the  years 
that  lay  behind  me,  for  the  time  when  I  had  before 
heard  it. 

A  vision  of  the  dreary,  waterless  wastes  of  Northern 
Mexico  rose  before  me.  Bleak,  rocky  mountains,  whose 
pinnacles  seemed  to  pierce  the  sky,  towered  on  all  sides; 
and  in  a  rock-bound  canyon,  a  small  party  nf  dust- 
covered  men  wereat  work  with  engineering  instruments. 
1  seemed  to  hear  again  the  startling  shot  that  rang  out 
on  the  mountain  side;  and  I  shuddeied  as  I  recalled  the 
hideous  Apache  face  that  appeared  momentarily  above 
the  rock  whence  came  the  shot.  1  saw  the  engineers 
scurry  wildly  to  cover,  and  I  heard  their  answering 
shots.  I  seemed  to  feel  again  the  numbing,  burning 
pain,  the  nausea  and  the  utter  helplessness  that  came 
to  me  with  the  Apache  bullet;  and  1  felt  again  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  pitiless  sun  that  poured  into  my 
upturned  face.  And  then,  as  through  a  mist,  1  saw  a 
man  creeping,  crawling,  running  from  cover  to  cover, 
toward  me,  Apache  bullets  raising  spiteful  puffs  of 
white  dust  about  him  as  he  came.  I  saw  him  bend 
over  me,  wetting  my  parched  lips  with  the  few 
remaining  drops  of  water  in  his  canteen ;  and  I 
heard  the  mocking  laugh  he  sent  across  the  canyon  to 
our  savage  foe,  when  he  saw  that  I  was  not  dead.  It 
was  the  laugh  of  the  man  who  had  just  held  my  hand 
in  his;  of  a  man  whom  I  had  mourned  as  dead. 

"Hello,  Sam!  Is  it  really  you  or  your  ghost!"  1 
exclaimed.  "Forgive  me  for  not  recognizing  you  at 
first,  but  your  face  has  changed,  and  I  thought  the 
Apaches  killed  you  in  '8i;  1  was  told  so,  at  any  rate." 

"No,. not  quite,"  returned  Sam,  writhing  under  the 
grasp  1  gave  his  hand,  "but  it  was  a  close  call  they 
gave  me.  Ah  me,"  he  sighed,  his  face  losing  the  glad 
look  it  had  taken  on  when  1  called  his  name;  "all  that 
was  a  long  time  ago,  Dick,  and  yet — and  yet — " 

"Sam!"  I  cried,  "I  haven't  forgotten  that  day  in 
Picardias  Canyon,  so  let's  sit  over  there,  and  when 
you  have  told  me— told  me  the  story  of  your  life,  may- 
be 1  can  think  up  some  way  to  help  you  along — there 
is  a  story,  1  suppose?" 

"Yes,  there  is  a  story,' '  he  replied  slowly,  gazing  at 
me  with  sympathv-hungry eyes;  "a  story  1  do  not  care 
to  tell  every  one.  But  you  already  know  part  of  it,  and 
I  do  not  mind  telling  you  the  rest.  You  remember  the 
Muchacho,  don't  you,  Dick?"  he  asked  after  a  short 
silence. 

"Remember  the  Muchacho?"  I  echoed.  "You  had 
better  ask  me  if  I  remember  the  Apache  bullet  that  1 
carry  hidden  somewhere  in  my  body.    Why,  Sam,  it 


was  the  Muchacho  who  nursed  me  back  to  life  after  you 
carried  me  out  of  range  of  the  Apache  tire;  your  job  of 
life-saving  that  day  was  only  half  done,  and  the 
Muchacho  took  it  up  where  you  left  off.  Don't  you 
remember?" 

"Yes,  I  remember,"  Sam  rejoined;  "none  of  the  rest 
of  us  could  have  nursed  you  as — he  did.  And  did  you 
ever  learn  who  the  Muchacho  was?" 

"No,"  1  replied:  "he  joined  usat  the  same  time  you 
did,  as  you  may  remember,  while  we  were  working 
through  the  (iallego  country,  and — well,  you  know  we 
didn't  ask  foolish  questions  in  those  days,  and  if  the 
Muchacho  ever  told  his  history  to  anybody,  I  didn't 
hear  it.  Queer  sort  of  youngster  he  was:  you  were  the 
only  man  in  the  party  he  was  ever  very  friendly  with; 
in  fact,  he  was  always  a  bit  reserved  and  unsociable, 
but  his  heart  was  In  the  right  place,  just  the  same." 

Sam  was  lighting  a  cigar  I  had  handed  him,  and 
when  he  spoke  again,  his  face  was  partially  concealed 
by  a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  his  voice  was  husky. 

"Did  you  ever  notice  that  he  seemed  to  have  a  special 
fondness  for  me,  Dick?"  he  at  length  asked. 

"Since  you  speak  of  it,  1  do  remember  having  no- 
ticed it,"  I  answered;  "he  would  not  tent  with  anyone 
else,  and  whenever  you'd  be  away  from  the  party,  he 
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would  be  restless  and  uneasy-like.  But  why  do  you  1 
ask  that?" 

Again  Sam  consumed  several  moments  in  drawing 
furiously  at  his  cigar,  and  when  he  spoke  his  face  was 
flushed  and  his  voice  tremulous. 

"I'll  just  tell  you  the  story,  Dick,"  he  said  finally, 
"and  then  you'll  understand.  Not  long  after  you  quit 
the  party  to  go  back  to  civilization  to  get  that  bullet 
cut  out  of  you,  1  was  foolishly  wandering  too  far  from 
camp,  when  a  dozen  or  more  Apache  bucks  pounced 
down  on  me,  and  before  the  boys,  who  saw  it  all,  could 
fire  a  shot,  the  Indians  had  me  strapped  to  the  back  of 
a  pony,  and  away  we  went,  helter-split  for  the  Indian 
camp.  The  boys  knew  the  Indians  were  too  many  for 
them,  and  that  they  could  do  nothing  for  me,  so  they 
were  just  going  to  let  it  go  at  that;  but  the  Muchacho 
wouldn't  have  it  that  way,  just  blessed  out  the  whole 
outfit,  and  told  the  boys  he  would  try  to  do  something 
for  me  whether  they  did  or  not." 


"  The  Muchacho  was  always  plucky,"  I  interposed. 
"Yes,  that's  so,"  Sam  returned,  giving  me  a  grate- 
ful look.  "Well,  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  the  Much- 
acho buckled  on  his  guns,"  he  resumed,  "and  pick- 
ing up  the  trail  he  stuck  to  it  single-handed  until  he 
had  the  Indian  camp  located. 

"And  now,  to  go  back  a  little.  The  Indian  camp 
was  about  ten  miles  from  ours,  as  well  ;<s  I  could  judge, 
and  we  galloped  into  it  along  about  noon.  The  whole 
band  turned  out  to  see  me,  and  there  was  a  mighty  lot 
of  grunting  and  pow-wowing  over  me;  old  Victoriowas 
bussing  the  job,  and  once  in  a  while  he  would  look  me 
over  like  he  was  trying  to  see  if  I  was  fat  enough  to 
kill;  1  thought  they  were  discussing  what  sort  of  a 
broil  I'd  make,  and  I  didn't  feel  exactly  cheerful.  After 
awhile,  they  quit  talking  and,  after  stripping  me  naked, 
they  took  me  to  a  clean,  sandy  place  and  pegged  me 
out,  face  up." 

"Wasn't  much  fun  for  you  in  that,"  I  remarked. 
"No,  not  a  little  bit,"  Sam  rejoined.  "The  sand 
was  as  hot  as— well,  you  know  how  hot  the  sand  gets 
down  in  that  infernal  country— and  it  soon  burned  blis- 
ters all  over  my  back.  But  the  sun  in  my  face  was  the 
worst  of  it;  seemed  like  it  had  a  money-making  contract 
to  put  out  my  eyes,  and  it  came  mighty  near  doing  it. 

"All  that  afternoon  I  lay  there  feel- 
ing like  a  worm  in  hot  ashes,  only  I 
couldn't  wriggle  and  squirm.  I  was  pfg- 
ged  down  that  tight;  and  those  Apache 
devils  standing  around  encoring  me 
whenever  I'd  make  a  special  effort  to 
turn  over.  The  matinee  was  over  when 
the  sun  set,  of  course,  so  the  Indians 
gathered  around  a  big  fire  not  far  away, 
and  began  pow-wowing  again — laying 
plans  for  more  fun  at  my  expense,  I 
reckon.  They  must  have  felt  mightv 
sure  of  me,  for  none  of  them  stayed 
behind  to  watch  me.  and  as  dark  came 
on  I  began  to  do  some  lively  thinking 
about  getting  away. 

"After  awhile,  the  Indians  began 
beating  a  drum,  and  by  their  'hee-yahs, 
hi-yahs,' I  knew  they  were  dancing,  so 
I  began  pulling  and  straining  at  the 
pegs,  trying  to  pull  ihem  up.  But 
they  wouldn't  budge,  and  I  was  about 
to  give  up  in  despair,  w  hen  I  saw  some- 
thing that  looked  like  a  big  dog  lying 
not  far  away  in  the  sand.    I  soon  s;tw 
it  move,  and  in   my  direction,  and 
maybe  my  heart  didn't  jump  into  my 
throat.     It  was  one  of  the  boys,  I  felt 
sure,  so  1  lay  still  and  quiet.   It  kept 
getting  a  little  nearer,  and  a  little 
nearer,  but  it  came  so  slowly  my 
heart  stood  still  with  fear  that  the  In- 
dians would  come  bjck  before  it  reached 
me;  but  they  were  too  busy  w  ith  their 
dance,   and  after  awhile  the  black 
object  reached  out  one  hand,  and  cut 
the  thongs  that  held  my  feet.  It 
worked  slowly  up  to  my  head,  and 
when  the  last  of  the  thongs  was  cut, 
saw  that  it  was  the  Muchacho. 
"I  was  so  sore  and  stiff  I  couldn't  crawl  to  do  any 
good,  so  my  only  chance  was  to  get  on  my  feet,  and 
try  to  sneak  away;  but  tha'  lost  us  the  trick,  for  the 
Indians  saw  us  before  we  had  taken  a  dozen  steps  and, 
howling  worse  than  a  pack  of  coyotes,  they  started 
after  us.    I  was  in  no  shape  just  then  to  make  a  good 
sprint,  but  the  Muchacho  grabbed  me  by  the  hand,  and 
with  him  pulling  me  along  I  made  pretty  fair  time. 
The  Indians  gained  on  us,  though,  and  before  we'd  gone 
over  half  a  mile,  we  could  hear  their  moccasins  scratch- 
ing gravel  close  behind  us;  they  could  have  shot  us, 
easily,  but  I  reckon  they  wanted  to  take  us  alive. 

"Things  were  beginning  to  look  mighty  blue  for  us, 
and  the  Muchacho  had  just  shoved  a  gun  into  my  hand 
and  whispered  for  us  to  drop  behind  the  first  rock  we 
came  to  and  fight  it  out,  when  we  ran  plump  into  the 
other  boys.  It  seems  they'd  got  ashamed  of  having 
let  the  Muchacho  play  a  lone  hand,  and  were  following 
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him  up  when  we  ran  into  them.  It  wasn't  half  a 
second  after  we  were  hailed  by  the  boys,  before  a  dozen 
guns  were  at  work  on  the  Apaches  and,  giving  us  one 
return  volley,  they  hunted  the  back  track. 

"And,  Dick,"  Sam  went  on,  speaking  slowly  and 
huskily,  and  I  saw  tears  gathering  in  his  eyes;  "it  was 
that  volley  that  took  all  the  happiness  out  of  my  life, 
and  made  me  what  I  am  now — a  tramp.  As  the  Apache  ' 
rifles  rang  out,  the  Muchacho  threw  up  her  hands  and 
sank  limp  into  my  arms;  one  last,  lingering  kiss  she 
pressed  on  my  lips,  and  the  life  of  the  sweetest  woman 
on  earth  went  out." 

"Woman!"  Iexclaimed.  "Whatdo  you  mean?  Was 
the  Muchacho  a  woman?" 

"Yes,  and  my  wife,"  Sam  replied,  brushing  away 
the  tears  that  stood  in  his  eyes.  "It  was  this  way. 
Dick,"  he  went  on;  "1  hadn't  been  long  married  when 
I  was  offered  the  place  down  there  in  Mexico,  so  the 
Muchacho — Mary,  my  wife  I  mean — wouldn't  hear  to 
my  leaving  her  to  go  to  it;  but  I  was  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  I  had  to  do  something  for  a  living,  and  there 


devil  in  this  way;  I  cannot  give  you  back  the  Much- 
acho; neither  can  I  give  you  back  the  years  of  your 
life  that  you  have  lost;  but  I  am  chief  engineer  of  a 
roid  that  is  building  in  Southern  Mexico,  and  I  need  a 
good  man  to  take  out  a  party.  He  must  be  a  reliable 
man,  one  who  does  not  drink,  and  one  who  has  self- 
respect — in  short,  a  gentleman.    Do  you  want  the  job?" 

For  several  moments  Sam  made  no  sound;  then  he 
raised  his  head,  and  I  saw  the  light  of  manhood  shin- 
ing in  his  eyes. 

"When  shall  1  report  for  duty?"  he  asked  simply. 

SILAS  OF  CIENAGA. 

A  DARKY  WHO  KNOWS  HORE  THAN  HE  WILL  TELL. 

"Lucky"  Baldwin,  the  ex-millionaire,  whose  life 
has  been  a  curious  study  of  changing  fortunes,  with 
chapters  in  the  way  of  breach  of  promise  suits  that 
from  time  to  time  have  made  scandalous  reading  in  the 
dailv  prints— the  erstwhile  Lucky  Baldwin  is  not  quite 
loveless  in  his  old  age,  albeit  the  devotion  does  not 


shrewd  purchaser,  and  in  the  hotel  his  word  was  prac- 
tically law.  His  devotion  to  his  employer  is  almost 
idolatrous,  and  he  would  not  hesitate  to  commit  a  crime 
could  he  thereby  please  his  master.  Selfishness  has 
not  lain  at  the  root  of  his  affection,  for  his  wants  have 
always  been  few  and  simple,  and  it  is  doubtful  il  h 
were  ever  placed  on  pay  roll. 

If  any  one  knows  the  birth-place  of  Digby  Bell,  the 
comedian,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  the  early  lite 
of  this  faithful  servant  of  rich  men  and  history-makers 
m  the  West.  It  is  related  that  when  Bell  first  came  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  he  played  an  engagement  at  the 
Baldw  in  Theater,  and  made  his  headquarters  at  the  ill- 
fated  Baldwin  Hotel.  Bell  was  conspicuously  success- 
ful then,  and  his  presence  attracted  much  attention. 
Presently  Silas,  who  had  been  regarding  him  atten- 
tively, walked  over  to  the  comedian,  slapped  him 
familiarly  on  the  back,  exclaimed  ''Hello,  Chub!  "and 
invited  him  to  step  into  the  cafe  for  a  small  bottle. 
Digby  Bell  had  not  heard  the  nickname  since  his  child 
hood,  and  was  delighted  to  meet  the  chum  of  his  base- 
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we  were.  We  talked  over  the  matter  for  a  day  or  two 
and  finally  decided  that  I  would  go,  and  that  she  would 
go  with  me.  The  little  woman  was  as  robust  as  a  man, 
and  every  bit  as  able  to  stand  the  life  as  I  was;  and 
when  she  had  togged  herself  out  in  man's  clothes,  she 
looked  like  a  handsome  eighteen-year-old  boy." 

"I  remember  how  she  looked,"  I  said;  "it  washer 
boyish  appearance  that  caused  us  to  call  her  the  Much- 
acho." 

"Yes,  and  she  enjoyed  the  wild  life  down  there," 
Sam  replied.  "Well,  to  finish  the  story,  Dick,"  he 
went  on;  "when  we  buried  the  dear  little  woman,  I 
lost  my  grip;  there  wasn't  anything  left  for  me  to  work 
for,  and  it  wasn't  long  before  1  lost  my  job  on  account 
of  my  careless  work.  I  loafed  around  Chihuahua  a 
while,  and  then  drifted  back  to  the  States;  and— and 
the  down-hill  road  isa  mighty  easy  one  to  travel,  Dick." 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  for  awhile 
neither  of  us  spoke.    I  broke  the  silence. 

"Sam,"  I  said,  reaching  over  and  placing  my  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  "you  are  too  good  a  man  to  goto  the 
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come  from  woman.  For  the  man  of  vanishing  riches 
and  increasing  years  has  one  faithful  friend  left.  That 
friend  is  Silas,  a  servant,  in  whose  veins  run  Ethiopian 
and  Caucasian  blood.  Throughout  the  storms  of  ad- 
versity that  have  passed  over  his  master's  gray  head, 
Silas  has  remained  firm  and  unalterable  in  his  adora- 
tion of  "  Mistah  "  Baldwin. 

No  one,  black  or  white,  has  so  many  secrets  in  his — 
or  her— keeping  regarding  "Lucky"  as  Silas;  but 
these  secrets  will  go  to  the  grave  with  him. 

Silas  lives  in  hermit  seclusion  in  a  small  cottage  on  a 
remote  corner  of  Baldwin's  ranch,  Cienaga,  in  Los 
Angeles  County.  Just  where  his  employer  picked  him 
up  nobody  seems  to  know,  but  he  was  once  the  valet 
of  Ben  Holliday,  who  was  a  chum  of  Baldwin  in  the 
old  days. 

But  it  was  not  only  as  a  servant  that  Silas  made 
himself  useful.  Although  unable  to  read  or  write,  he 
was  frequently  trusted  with  important  business  trans- 
actions, and  for  years  was  one  of  the  buyers  for  the 
Baldwin  Hotel.     In  the  markets  he  was  a  careful, 
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ball  and  fishing  days.  The  two  were  constantly 
toother  after  this.  While  Bell  remained,  nothing  in 
wines,  fruits  or  flowers  was  too  good  for  himself  and 
wife  as  evidence  of  Silas'  friendship,  and  w  hen  he  went 
away  their  parting  was  really  pathetic. 

Three  score  years  and  ten  have  passed  Silas  bv.  He 
is  growing  very  old,  but  is  still  genial— and  as  mysteri- 
ous as  ever  concerning  matters  that  he  does  not  w  ish 
to  discuss.  At  Cienaga  he  does  his  own  cooking,  and 
takes  charge  of  a  tribe  of  hens  and  chickens.  He 
seems  content,  but  at  mention  of  the  binning  of  the  big 
hostelry  is  always  overcome,  and  gives  wav  to  tears 

Many  people,  known  in  various  wavs  fo  the  world, 
were  counted  by  Silas  as  friends.  He  knew  all  the 
jockevs  from  Isaac  Murphy  to  Tod  Sloan,  and  all  the 
pugilists  from  John  L.  Sullivan  down.  Edwin  Booth 
and  Lawrence  Barrett  did  not  disdain  to  shake  his 
hand,  and  there  are  few  of  the  stage  celebrities  who 
played  at  the  Baldwin  in  the  good  old  days,  who  do 
not  remember  his  dispensation  of  Baldwin's  "75  "  port 
and.brandy. 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY  A  MEXICAN  OPAL. 

BOURDON  WILSON. 

'S  you  approach  the  Rio 
Grande  your  preconceived 
ideas  of  Mexico  go  toppling 
one  by  one.  There  has  not 
been  a  revolution  in  twenty 
years,  you  learn,  and  the 
glorious  man-bef  ore-breakfast 
days  ended  long  ago. 

You  cross  the  line  only  to 
discover  that  instead  of  being 
held  up  by  picturesque  ban- 
dits, you  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  an  unromantic  cus- 
toms officer.  His  method  of  robbery  is  quite  as 
effective  as  that  of  the  bandit,  but  you  miss  the 
romance  of  the  hold-up.  And  when  that  pet  child 
of  our  imagination,  the  marble  "Halls  of  the  Mon- 
tezumas,"  stands  revealed  as  an  adobe  hovel,  you 
almost  wish  you  had  stayed  at  home. 

"Be  sure  to  stop  at  Queretaro,"  urges  a  fellow 
passenger;  "there  is  where  opals  are  found,  you 
know." 

"What!  Precious  stones  found  In  America!"  you 
mentally  exclaim.  Your  life  has  beni  devoted  to  the 
sale  of,  say  pork,  and  if  you  have  ever  thought  of 
precious  stones  at  all,  it  was  as  coming  from  Golconda, 
or  Cathay,  or  Timbuctoo,  and  your  interest  in  Mexico 
at  once  revives.  It  is  not  every  day  that  a  plain 
American  has  the  opportunity  to  buy  a  jewel  fresh 
from  the  mine,  you  reflect,  and  you  determine  to  make 
the  best  of  yours. 

"I  want  to  stop  off  at  Queretaro,"  you  say  to  the 
conductor,  who  adds  another  punch  mark  to  your 
ticket  as  your  train  leaves  Silao. 

"Ah!  Going  out  to  the  Cerro  de  las  Campanas. 
where  Maximilian  was  shot?"  he  asks. 

"No,  I  want  to  buy  an  opal,"  you  return  hesitat- 
ingly, having  no  idea  who  Maximilian  was,  nor  why 
he  was  shot. 


PBC06  RIVER  BRIDGE. 
One  of  the  marvels  of  modern  engineering.    This  bridge  is  of  steel,  has 
an  extreme  length  ot  2184  feet  and  an  elevation  above  the  river 
bed  of  i2i  feet-    Pecos  River  heads  in  the  mountains  of 
northern  Mexico  and  empties  into  the  Rio  Grande. 

"If  you  are  not  a  good  judge  of  the  stones,  I  would 
advise  you  not  to  buy  in  Queretaro,"  says  the  conduc- 
tor, and  he  passes  on. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  news  agent  enters  your  car, 
.  and  seating  himself  with  an  air  of  proprietorship  beside 
you,  draws  from  his  pocket  a  black  paper  parcel,  which 
he  opens,  displaying  a  handful  of  beautiful  stones. 
He  urges  you  to  buy  then  and  there,  offering  really 
beautiful  stones  for  only  a  few  dollars;  but  remember- 
ing certain  experiences  with  others  of  his  tribe,  in 
which  vou  paid  four  prices  for  something  you  did  not 
want,  you  tell  him  that  you  will  not  buy  until  you 
reach  Queretaro. 

"Yes,  and  they'll  rob  you  there!"  he  snorts,  taking 
his  leave;  and  as  you  note  the  look  in  his  eyes— the 
look  of  an  animal  deprived  of  its  ptey,  you  congratu- 
late yourself  on  having  escaped  a  snare.  Your;  train 
soon  arrives  at  Queretaro,  and  as  you  step  to  the  plat- 


form a  Mexican  comes  siding  up  to  you,  black  paper 
parcel  in  hand;  you  do  not  wait  for  him  to  speak,  you 
wish  to  look  about  before  buying  your  opal,  and  you 
turn  your  back  on  him  only  to  find  yourself  confronted 
by  another  Mexican  with  a  black  paper  parcel. 
Glancing  about  the  station  you  note  that  it  is  swarm- 
ing with  Mexicans  who  carry  black  paper  parcels,  and 
you  hurry  away  toward  your  hotel. 

You  run  a  veritable  gauntlet  of  polite  Mexicans 
with  black  paper  parcels  as  you  pass  along  the  street, 
and  the  last  remnant  of  your  temper  has  disappeared 
by  the  time  you  reach  the  hotel.  A  bit  of  black 
paper  is  protruding  from  the  clerk's  pocket,  and  you 
hastily  escape  to  your  room,  where  you  determine  to 
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remain  until  the  next  train  leaves;  you  no  longer  want 
to  buy  an  opal,  and  you  loathe  the  sight  of  a  black 
paper  parcel.  But  by-and-by  your  mind  resumes  its 
normal  condition;  it  would  be  foolish  not  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  city,  you  reflect,  and  night  having  come, 
you  steal  guiltily  past  the  clerk  to  the  street,  hoping 
the  darkness  will  disguise  the  fact  that  you  are  a 
stranger. 

the  plaza  is  reached  in  safety,  and  finding  a  vacant 
seat,  you  sit  down  to  enjfjy  the  beauties  of  the  moonit 
scene.  People  garbed  in  the  strange  costumes  of 
Mexico  are  constantly  passing  you,  and  finally  a 
genteel-looking  young  Mexican  seats  himself  beside 
you;  he  carries  no  black  paper  parcel,  you  note  with 
satisfaction.  For  awhile  neither  of  you  speak,  then 
you  break  the  ice  by  asking  a  question.  Pleasant 
conversation  follows,  and  you  relate  your  experience 
of  the  day.  The  other  laughs,  and  informs  vou  that 
you  have  done  well  to  resist  the  importunities  of  the 
venders;  that  they  are  a  set  of  thieves,  and  that  fine 
stones  never  reach  their  hands.  "The  very  finest 
ones,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "are  never  seen  by  the 
public,  as  they  are  bought  direct  from  the  mines  by 
the  wealthy  people  of  Queretaro,  who  treasure  them 
as  heirlooms." 

"Indeed!"  you  exclaim,  your  enthusiasm  instantly 
reviving.    "How  1  would  like  to  see  some  of 
them!" 

"My  house  and  all  that  it  contains  is  yours  at 
your  pleasure,  senor,"  the  other  says  politely, 
"and  if  you  will  honor  it  with  your  presence, 
I  will  show  you  some  of  the  finest  that  have 
ever  been  found." 

Of  course  you  understand  that  you  have 
not  received  the  gift  of  a  house  and  lot;  that 
vour  companion  has  merelv  invited  vou  in  the 
Mexican  wav  to  visit  him;  and  that  you  accept 
this  invitation  goes  without  the  saying.  A 
short  walk  carries  you  to  a  jail-looking  house 
into  which  your  companion  leads  you,  and  you 
are  soon  gazing  at  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  delicately 
beautiful  stones  you  have  ever  seen.  You  express 
your  wish  to  buy  one,  but  are  informed  that  they  are 
not  for  sale.  Now  vou  offer  a  round  sum,  and  finally, 
in  consideration  of  the  modest  sum  of  S200.  you  become 
the  owner  of  the  smallest  of  the  gems. 

You  leave  Queretaro  the  next  morning,  and  when 
your  stay  in  Mexico  is  ended,  return  home,  and  hasten 
to  show  vour  prize  to  a  jeweler  friend.  "A  pretty 
stone,  I  think,"  vou  observe  with  assumed  indifference 
as  you  drop  it  into  his  hand. 


"Yes,  it  is  pretty,"  he  returns,  screwing  a  glass 
into  his  eye;  "but  I  am  surprised  that  you  should 
want  an  imitation  opal." 

"Imitation! "  you  gasp.    "And  isn't  it  genuine?" 

"Why,  no;  it's  glass— made  in  Paris— worth  about 
two  dollars.    What  did  you  pay  for  it?" 

MY  CHRISTMAS  AS  A  SOLDIER. 


J.  M.  SCANLAND. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  between  the  States  I 
enlisted  in  the  first  battalion  that  left  my  State  for  the 
front.  Christmas  day  found  our  command  defending 
a  fortification  and  as  the  provision  trains  could  not 
catch  up  through  danger  of  capture  my  first  Christmas 
in  the  army  was  a  fast,  broken  only  by  a  little  boiled 
rice  and  a  ration  of  whisky — about  half  a  glass. 

That  night  1  was  detailed  as  one  of  the  guards.  My 
post  was  about  fifty  yards  from  the  breastworks,  and 
on  the  bank  of  Warwick  River,  a  shallow  stream 
perhaps  twenty  yards  wide.  It  was  the  duly  of  the 
sentinels  to  fire  upon  the  enemy  if  they  attempted  to 
cross  the  stream.  The  tiring  of  the  gun  would  alarm 
the  camp,  and  thus  prepare  the  battalion  for  defense. 
The  wind  was  cold  and  cutting.  Sleet  continued  to 
fall,  and  the  night  was  as  dark  as  moonless  skies  and 
a  forest  of  trees  could  make  it.  1  was  required  to 
stand  In  one  position  during  the  two  hours'  duty,  so 
as  to  be  concealed  from  the  enemy,  and  the  better  to 
observe  his  movements  by  watching  a  particular  point. 
It  was  also  safer  for  myself,  for  he  would  likely  shoot 
at  a  moving  object. 

I  had  been  on  duty  perhaps  an  hour,  the  bright  bar- 
rel of  a  gun  concealed  under  my  oil-cloth.  I  stood 
behind  a  cluster  of  bushes,  which  reached  to  my  shoul- 
der, giving  me  a  view  of  the  creek,  only  obstructed  by 
the  blackness  of  night.  I  could  only  see  the  open 
space  of  the  river,  and  an  occasional  while  ripple  of 
water,  where  the  current  was  disturbed  by  something 
jumping  into  the  river.  The  noise  was  about  like 
that  made  by  some  one  wading  across,  and  I  naturally 
concluded  that  the  enemy  were  crossing  either  by  wad- 
ing, or  in  small  boats. 

Every  few  moments  I  heard  a  plunge,  and  the  thick 
brush  on  the  opposite  bank  looked  like  a  body  of  sol- 
diers in  line.  I  could  see  the  waters  moving.  Surely 
the  enemy  were  crossing  !  It  was  my  duty  to  alarm  my 
Soo  sleeping  comrades,  or  else  they  would  be  captured, 
together  with  the  fort — the  key  to  our  strategic  posi- 
tion on  the  peninsula.  I  realized  that  the  alarm  would 
be  my  death,  as  the  enemy  would  fire  at  the  flash  of 
my  gun,  for  when  a  surprise  night  attack  is  frustrated 
the  attacking  party  makes  sure  of  the  pickets.  I  also 
recollected  that  a  false  alarm  would  bring  upon  me  not 
only  the  censure  of  the  "officer  of  the  day,"  but  that 
my  comra.!es  would  never  cease  jeering  at  me  for  shoot- 
ing at  nothing.  I  stood  at  "aim,"  and  as  I  saw  what 
1  thought  were  soldiers  in  a  boat  about  midway  in  the 
stream,  I  put  my  almost  frozen  finger  to  the  trigger, 
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and  was  almost  in  the  act  of  firing,  when  a  couple  of 
musk-rats— for  such  they  were— began  to  fight  and 
chatter.  I  then  breathed  much  freer,  and  my  heart, 
which  had  almost  stood  still,  began  to  beat  regularly. 

No  one  who  has  not  faced  death  or  imagined  him- 
self in  that  desperate  position, can  imagine  one'sthoughts 
at  such  a  trying  moment. 
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OUR  THEATERS. 

\     f/MERICANS  know  when  it  is  time  to 
JLjU     laugh— that  is,  they  usually  do.  Rut 
VjSfl      a  number  of  clever  points  were  en- 
i    wl      tirely  missed  by  the  thousands  of 
^  M,Wr^L\     people  who   laughed  through  the 
jjl^ari       recent  nine  performances  of  ''What 
^gBjjtSjfcw.  Happened  t<    l,.ne<.'  ?  C.'ili- 

^■B^Vi^SBsi—  I  heater.    These  points 

j^M&SvP^K      "ere  su^tle  ^ut  e.x 1 1 emel \-  amus- 

vBBS^  1^     pursued  sentimental  old 

I        Br       ■/  gushingly  by  her  that  she 

\       ^        /  has  "it" — meaning  a  portrait 

of  the  bishop— "  right  here, 
next  my  heart  "  And  when  Jones  replies,  ''Keep  it 
there — it's  the  safes/  place  you  could  find,"  nobody  sees 
the  fun  in  the  last  line  ;  which  is  not  Jones'  fault,  for 
Harry  Corson  Clarke  speaks  it  with  eloquent  emphasis. 
And  again  the  audience  misses  it  when  the  ingenuous 
goodly,  Bishop  of  Ballarat,  grasps  his  brother  Fbenezer 
by  the  hand  and  looking  directiy  into  the  latter's  eyes 
exclaims:  "Are  you  my  brother  ?  If  you  are,  1  want  to 
see  you."  h\r.  Clarke,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  best 
drawing  cards  in  America.  No  matter  how  dull  the 
season  in  San  Francisco,  he  can  fill  the  house  with  the 
best  theater-going  element  here  whenever  he  produces  a 
play.  "What  Happened  to  Jones  "  is  one  of  the  bright- 
est comedies  on  the  boards  at  1he  present  time.  It 
closed  its  forty-third  performance  in  this  city  after  a 
rush  of  business  that  will  be  repeated  when  Mr.  Clarke 
travels  hither  next  year  with  his  new  play  "  What  did 
Tomkins  do  ? " 

After  a  season  of  unalloyed  success  in  Los  Angeles, 
T.  Daniel  Frawley  comes  to  the  California  theater  with 
his  very  excellent  company ,  Miss  Mary  Hampton  having 
been  engaged  to  play  leading  roles,  and  clever  little  Pearl 
Landers  being  added  to  the  cast.  Mr.  Frawley  will  have 
a  galaxy  of  lovely  feminines  about  him,  among  the  love- 
liest of  whom  is  Miss  Mary  Van  Buren.  Pearl  Landers 
has  graduated  from  juvenile  roles  into  the  parts  played 
in  the  company  by  Hope  Ross  and  Gladys  Wallis.  She 
is  only  fourteen  and  as  honest  and  conscientious  a  little 
worker  as  there  is  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Frawley  will  pro- 
duce several  plays  entirely  new  to  San  Francisco.  One 
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of  them  is  "The  Sporting  Duchess,  "  the  melodrama 
that  made  no  end  of  a  sensation  throughout  Europe  and 
in  the  East.  The  play  is  to  be  elaborately  staged  and  it 
calls  for  forty-five  speaking  parts.  The  famous  "  Great 
Derby  Race  Scene  "  will  be  given  in  its  entirety,  includ- 
ing jockeys  and  horses  and  other  accessories  of  the  origi- 
nal production. 


At  the  Columbia  is  Bronson  Howard's  great  war  play, 
'  Shenandoah,  "  a  military  spectacle  of  unusual  impres- 
siveness,  more  than  two  hundred  people  and  fifty  horses 
being  employed  in  its  production.  There  are  a  company 
of  infantry,  a  troop  of  cavalry;  a  battery  of  artillery  ; 
a  double  fife  and  drum  corps  and  a  military  band.  A 
realistic  battle  scene,  with  retreat,  arrival  of  Sheridan  and 
the  turning  of  defeat  into  victory,  gives  the  audience  the 
patriotic  thrills  that  it  delights  in.  San  Francisco  has  not 
yet  had  a  sufficiency  of  the  military,  it  seems,  for  it  can't 
get  enough  of  ''  Shenandoah.  " 

Francis  Powers  lias  written  a  Mexican  tragedy  in 
two  acts,  and  it  will  be  produced  at  the  Alcazar  the 
night  of  December  4th.  "Mother  Earth"  is  its  name. 
It  is  said  to  be  full  of  Mexican  color  and  replete  with 
romance,  and  withal  true  in  every  detail  to  the  life  it 
portrays.  The  customs  of  the  Mexican  people,  the 
lights  and  shades  of  temperament,  animated  picturesof 
revelry  among  the  rich  and  the  subjection  of  the  poor, 
all  this  is  portrayed  inscenicform  and  ina  musical  flow  of 
language, interspersed  with  the  idiomsof  Mexican  speech. 
The  story  deals  with  one  Andre  Alcerraca,  who  is  be- 
trothed to  Gloria  Martinez,  both  being  residents  of  a 
Mexican  village.  The  night  prior  to  the  wedding, 
Andre  attends  a  fandango  in  a  neighboring  village 
and  there  meets  a  former  sweetheart,  Caroline  Mugica, 
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with  whom  he  exchanges  words  of  sentiment.  Gloria 
has  a  presentiment  that  something  is  wrong  and  sets 
out  to  meet  her  lover.  In  crossing  a  stretch  of  desert 
she  is  blinded  by  the  blowing  of  fine  cactus  thorns 
into  her  eyes  and  returns  home.  The  following  day, 
when  all  is  in  readiness  for  the  ceremony,  Andre 
quarrels  with  Manuel  Quintero,  a  rejected  suitor  of  his 
affianced.  Act  two  finds  Gloria  in  attendance  at  church, 
where  Manuel  approaches  her.  While  they  are  con- 
versing, a  wedding  party  approaches.  It  is  that  of  the 
faithless  Andre  and  Caroline.  Gloria  begs  Manuel 
for  his  knife  lest  he  harm  Andre.  Upon  securing  it 
she  thrusts  the  dagger  Into  her  own  breast.  Manuel 
and  Andre  then  engage  each  other  with  dagger  and 
pistol,  and  Manuel  is  killed. 

No  profession  is  kinder  to  its  members  than  the 
theatrical.  There  is  much  of  generosity  shown  among 
them  that  might  be  followed  as  an  excellent  Christian 
example  by  people  who  profess  disapproval  of  stage 
folk  because  they  wear  too  gauzy  clothing  and  do  not 
go  to  church  with  unvarying  regularity.  It  is  a  hard 
life  at  best,  this  one  of  the  stage,  and  there  is  more 
often  hunger  and  despair  than  glittering  success  await- 
ing the  one  who  struggles  for  a  foothold.  The  local 
field  is  no  exception  to  others  throughout  the  country, 
and  so  the  goodhearted  managers  and  lessees  of  the 


theaters  here  have  associated  in  a  movement  to  estab- 
lish a  charity  fund.  The  first  benefit  performance  to 
begin  this  fund  will  be  given  at  the  Orpheum  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon.  December  14th,  and  the  following 
theaters  will  be  represented:  Columbia,  California, 
Grand  Opera  House,  Alcazar,  Orpheum,  Alhambra, 
Tivoli  and  Chutes. 


JULIE  COTTE.  BlwhMll  Pholo. 

Contralto  and  Souhrelte,  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  Home. 


Rice's  "Evangeline"  at  the  Grand  Opera  House 
has  achieved  tremendously  good  success,  if  one  may 
use  that  term  to  express  the  state  of  affairs  around  the 
corner  on  Mission  Street.  The  entire  house  has  been 
sold  out  repeatedly  long  before  the  raising  of  the  cur- 
tain, and  so  to  satisfy  public  demand  and  keep  the 
shower  of  dollars  falling  into  the  box-office,  the  man- 
agement has  continued  the  delightful  opera  another 
week.  The  week  of  December  4th  there  will  be  a 
highly  elaborate  reproduction  of  the  comic  opera, 
"His  Majesty,"  the  composer  of  which  is  H.  J. 
Stewart  and  the  librettist  Peter  Robertson,  the  <  ///<"!■ 
icle's  well-known  dramatic  critic.  "  His  Majesty  "  was 
played  here  several  years  ago.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Jones, 
to  whose  originality  and  executive  ability  a  great  deal 
ot  the  popularity  of  this  playhouse  is  due,  has  intro- 
duced so  much  that  is  novel  and  striking  in  stage 
business  and  costumes,  that"  His  Majesty  "  will  be  as 
fresh  as  though  seen  and  heard  for  the  first  time. 

And  now  we  have  Camille  D'  Arville  in  vaudeville ! 
She  who  charmed  us  all  when  she  was  one  of  the 
bright  particular  stars  in  the  Rostonians'  constellation, 
has  yielded  to  salary  temptation  and  joined  the  increas- 
ing caravan  of  specialty  artists.  She  is  at  the 
Orpheum  and  is  proving  one  of  the  best  attractions  for 
the  upper  classes  of  patrons  that  the  house  has  ever 
had.  Miss  D'Arville  earns  a  fortune  yearly  with  her 
voice,  added  to  which  are  the  charms  of  a  beautiful 
face  and  figure.  At  the  Orpheum  are  Pete  Baker, 
Dutch  dialect  comedian;  Albini  the  magician,  and 
A.  D.  Robbins,  trick  bicyclist. 

Grand  opera  at  the  Tivoli  has  closed  its  season, 
"Aida"  being  the  final  performance  The  entire  list 
of  productions  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  manage- 
ment. The  Tivoli  will  have  dazzling  holiday  at- 
tractions, but  that  almost  goes  without  saying,  for  the 
Tiv.  always  has  something  very  good  up  its  sleeve 
when  Christmas  week  comes.      THE  BOHEMIAN. 


The  subject  of  new  inventions  re- 
minds |me  that  something  has  been 
patented  which  ought  to  interest  us 
women  particularly.  It  is  a  combined  ham- 
mer and  nail  extractor.  In  other  words,  we 
can  hammer  nails  one  minute  and  extract 
them  the  next.  What  a  relief  to  the  femin- 
ine mind!  My  own  experiences  with  ham- 
mers have  been  so  painful  and  so  humiliat- 
ing that  I  cannot  recall, them  without  a 
shudder,  but  the  new  combination  hammer 
and  extractor  will  rob  future  toying  with 
them  of  its  accustomed  horror.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  drive  nails  in  crooked  and  fol- 
low up  the  process  by  ablutions  in  arnica, 
but  to  try  to  pry  up  the  nails  afterward 
is  more  than  any  woman  would  want  to 
undertake  with  anybody  In  earshot  whose 
respect  she  values.  One  is  apt.  under 
such  exasperating  circumstances,  to  say 
things— things  that  are  never  found  in  Sun- 
day school  libraries.  Now,  what  some  in- 
genious person  ought  to  do  is  to  patent  a 
sort  of  thimble  or  mask  for  the  thumb,  which 
is  usually  the  first  thing  that  a  hammer 
lights  on  when  there's  a  woman  at  the  han- 
dle end.  With  a  non-smashable  thumb  pro- 
tector, the  amateur  carpenter  in  petticoats 
can  lead  a  life  of  usefulness  without  disaster. 

You  can  carry  a  fire  escape  around  with 
you  in  a  satchel  hereafter  if  you  want  to.  A 
series  of  U-shaped  steel  links  joined  to- 
gether to  form  a  chain,  with  hooks  at  one 
end  for  attachment  to  the  window  sill,  is  the 
modus  operandi  in  case  of  conflagration,  and 
to  a  nervous  Pennsylvania!!  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  placed  the  article  upon  the 
market.  Anybody  on  the  lookout  for  bar- 
gains in  fire  escapes  should  see  this  pat- 
ent adjustable  affair  before  purchasing  any 
other.  True,  it  must  be  rather  tiresome  to 
lug  around  an  apparatus  of  this  kind,  but 
think  how  much  more  tiresome  it  would  be 
to  stand  at  a  six-story  window  or  on  a  ten- 
story  roof  and  wait  for  Providence  to  rescue 
you  from  premature  creation. 


The  Deutsche  Landswirtschaft-Gesell- 
schaft  has  opened  a  prize  competition  for 
beet  diggers,  offering  premiums  amounting 
to  Si 50,  the  examination  of  the  competing 
machines  to  be  held  next  fall,  when  an  addi- 
tional prize  will  be  given  to  the  machine 
which  can  raise  and  top  the  beets  at  the 
same  time. 

What  is  the  Deutsche  Landswirtschaft- 
Gesellschaft  ?  A  Germar.  farming  associa- 
tion, my  dear  child.  And  you  have  from  now 
until  the  fall  of  1900  to  get  a  crackajack  beet- 
digger  in  lightning  operation. 


"  It  may  be  so, 
1  do  not  know, 
But  it  sounds  to  me  like  a  lie." 

I  quote  the  gentle  ditty  because  it  has  been 
haunting  me  ever  since  1  was  informed  that 
they  go  a-gunning  for  coyotes  down  in  Red- 
lands— within  the  city  limits  of  Redlands,  to 
be  precise.  Now,  who  would  imagine  that 
such  wildness  and  wooliness  existed  in  Cali- 
fornia? Somebody  whose  veracity  I  have 
no  more  reason  to  doubt  than  I  have  to  be- 
lieve in  it.  has  written  thus  for  a  recent 
number  of  Pastime: 

"One  not  familiar  with  the  region  might 
conclude  that  Redlands  is  a  rough  frontier 
town  were  he  to  be  told  that  lynx  and  coy- 
otes are  found  within  the  city  limits,  yet  it 
is  true  that  these  beasts  are  found  within 
the  city,  attracted  hither  by  the  poultry 
raised  by  the  citizens.  This  morning  Harry 
Lauterborn  killed  a  fine  specimen  of  lynx  on 
Lugonia  avenue,  in  the  northern  part  of 
town.    He  went  out  about  the  vineyard  with 
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a  shotgun,  when  he  observed  the  animal  at  a 
distance  of  about  fifty  yards,  and  fired  at  it. 
The  lynx  sprang  high  into  the  air.  and  upon 
alighting  struck  out  for  the  boy.  Lauterborn 
blazed  away  with  the  other  barrel,  but  did 
not  stop  the  animal.  The  situation  looked 
serious  for  the  boy,  but  the  faithful  dog  put 
in  an  appearance  and  held  the  lynx  at  bay 
until  the  gun  could  be  reloaded.  Lauterborn 
then  killed  the  animal.  It  was  a  fine  speci- 
men, and  attracted  much  attention  when 
shown  in  town.  A  number  of  large  coyotes 
have  been  seen  in  the  city  recently." 

The  above  is  such  an  interesting  little  tale 
that  it  really  doesn't  much  matter  if  it  is 
true  or  not.  But  I  hope  that  nobody  will 
take  courage  from  the  statements  contained 
in  it  to  print  a  story  to  the  effect  that  deer 
are  plentiful  on  Bernal  Heights.  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  that  hunting  grizzly  bear  is  a  fa- 
vorite sport  this  winter  in  the  Potrero.  It 
might  make  neighbor  Redlands  jealous. 


Oom  Paul— "Well,  whatever  happens,  they 'll 
never  Hohsonize  me." — Tte  Chicago  DjiIy  Hewt. 

TO  THE  ABOVE  PORTRAIT. 
'TIs  true  that  we  Jid  madly  trek 
To  fall  on  Hero  Hobson's  neck, 
But  do  not  be  alarmed,  Oom  Paul  — 
You  're  in  no  danger;  sir,  at  all; 
For  oh,  with  such  a  face  as  that 
Portrayed  beneath  your  queer  old  hat. 
Each  one  of  us  would  rather  die 
Than  let  it  come  an  instant  nigh. 
I  doubt,  indeed,  if  we  would  run 
As  quickly  from  a  Boer  gun. 
For  by  my  hairpins,  it  were  bliss 
To  choose  twixt  bullets  and  your  kiss. 
What  !  Press  the  lips  beneath  this  hat? 
Not  that,  oh  gracious  heaven — not  that  I 


CHRIST/IAS  CRUELTIES. 

Each  to  the  other  one  had  intimated. 
What  they  would  like,  when  holidays  drew 
nigh: 

But  each  to  disappointment  dire  was  fated, 
For  she  gave  him  a  twenty-five  cent  tie. 

And  he  gave  her  a  teaspoon,  nickle-plated— 
And  now  they  do  not  speak  as  they  pass 
by. 


Some  funny  tales  of  returned  army  officers 
are  being  told  which  the  officers  themselves 
would  do  considerable  to  keep  out  of  print, 
providing  their  names  were  to  be  attached 
as  star  performers  in  these  bits  of  military 
comedy. 

One  of  them  concerns  a  captain  whose 
regiment  and  company  shall  be  nameless,  for 
the  sake  of  the  State  they  represented,  while 
in  the  Philippines.  The  regiment  was  sta- 
tioned at  San  Fernando  when  this  particular 
incident  occurred.  As  for  the  captain,  he 
was  totally  unfit  for  his  position  because  of 
his  mental  incapacity  to  grasp  the  most  or- 
dinary situation.   The  natural  result  of  this 


inefficiency  was  that  he  was  made  a  butt  of 
ridicule  throughout  the  regiment  because  of 
his  blunders,  and  because,  in  a  crisis,  he 
would  invariably  lose  what  semblance  of 
wits  his  head  contained. 

One  black,  stifling  night,  soon 
after  arriving  at  San  Fernando,  the 
captain  was  prowing  about  his 
quarters,  too  nervous  to  lie  down 
and  sleep  the  sort  of  sleep  which 
had  come  to  the  weary  heads  and 
aching  legs  of  his  men  in  the  other 
shacks,  when  he  heard  a  low,  mys- 
terious sound  in  the  tropical  darkness. 

The  captain's  ears,  ever  alert  for  dangers 
to  life  and  limb,  pricked  up  attentively,  and 
the  captain's  eyes  bulged  with  terror  as  he 
strained  them  through  the  gloom  for  signs 
of  murderous,  malignant  goo-goos. 

The  sound  was  that  of  a  whistle  softly 
answered  as  soon  as  heard.  In  a  few  sec- 
onds it  was  repeated  from  another  direction. 
By  this  time  you  could  have  hung  your  hat 
on  the  officer's  eyes,  only  that  he  suddenly 
took  to  his  heels,  and  lied  to  arouse  his  men. 

"  Wake  up,  wake  up!''  he  said  in  house 
whispers,  as  he  shook  tired  shoulders,  and 
ordered  the  sleepy  soldiers  to  immediate  ac- 
tion. "  What  is  the  matter?"  asked  a  ser- 
geant of  his  superior,  for  the  latter  was 
shaking  as  if  with  ague. 

"  My  God,"  answered  the  captain,  "we 
are  surrounded!  We  will  be  massacred!" 
His  teeth  chattered  like  castenets. 

"  How  do  you  know?"  questioned  a  lieu- 
tenant. 

"I  heard  the  Filipinos  signaling  to  each 
other  in  all  directions.  They'll  be  upon  us 
in  another  moment ;  1  know  they  will.  Oh, 
my  poor  wife  and  child  I" 

•■  What  kind  of  signal  was  it?" 

"  A  whistle.   There  it  goes  again  I" 

"S-s-h!"  said  a  disgusted  "non-com'' 
under  his  breath.  "How  can  we  hear  it  if 
he  doesn't  let  up  on  that  whimpering?" 

There  were  a  few  seconds  of  anxious  si- 
lence, broken  presently  by  a  sound,  at  which 
the  captain  nearly  jumped  out  of  his  shriv- 
eled skin. 

"  Did  you  hear  it?"  he  whispered. 

There  was  a  guffaw  from  the  men  that 
would  have  jarred  the  nerves  of  a  football 
rooter.  The  "signal  "  emanated  from  a  na- 
tive throat,  to  be  sure.  And  the  native  in 
question  was  a  fairly  good  match  for  the 
captain,  so  far  as  fighting  qualities  are  con- 
cerned. But  it  was  merely  a  harmless  little 
nightbird,  whistling  to  its  mate  in  the 
marshes. 


his  plundering  proclivities  into  other  avenues 
of  criminal  industry,  all  of  which  are  now 
much  overcrowded.  Of  course  there  is  al- 
ways the  field  of  politics,  but  it  isn't  every 
one  who  can  broaden  his  opportunities  by 
getting  into  the  legislature. 


Somebody  has  patented  a  garment  hook 
to  prevent  the  theft  of  coats  and  hats  in 
public  places,  and  if  it  prove  a  success,  the 
sneak  thief  will  have  to  transfer  his  talents 
in  the  way  of  light-fingering  to  other  lines 
of  dishonest  usefulness  to  himself.  This 
new  device  anchors  down  the  garment  so 
securely  that  to  carry  it  away  is  to  do  so  in 
pieces,  which,  of  course,  destroys  the  charm 
of  the  transaction  for  the  thief.    It  has  an 


TITER  PALLS,  MCCI.Ot  I)  RIVER • 

The  only  river  in  the  State  in  which 
the  Wi-la-da-it,  or  fighting  fish,  the  king 
of  all  trout,  is  found- 

auxiliary  arm  hinged  to  the  base,  to  be  de- 
pressed over  the  point  of  the  hook  and  grip 
the  garments,  a  spring  lock  preventing  the 
opening  of  the  arm  without  a  key.  Thus 
does  the  way  of  the  transgressor  become 
harder  and  harder,  for,  driven  from  his  ac- 
customed haunts  by  the  march  of  inventive 
progress,  the  thief  will  be  compelled  to  carry 


Concerning  new  inventions,  a  California 
woman  has  designed  a  tea  ball  for  infusing 
water  in  the  teapot.  This  is  a  perforated 
globe,  with  an  open  neck,  which  has  a  float- 
ring  around  it  to  keep  the  ball  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  prevent  the  leaves  from 
mixing  with  the  tea.  The  idea  is  said  to  be 
practical,  and  that  being  the  case.  I  hope 
the  inventor  will  sell  her  tea  balls  by  the 
ton. 


Really,  there  is  no  use  in  agitating  the 
question  of  the  superiority  of  the  sexes,  yet 
the  matter  comes  up  for  heated  discussion 
every  now  and  then,  and  a  war  of  words  en- 
sues, in  which  a  lot  of  people  lose  their 
tempers. 

Why  talk  about  the  superiority  of  man 
over  woman?  It  is  an  offensive  and  dis- 
agreeable subject— a  quarrel  about  nothing 
— the  pursuit  of  a  shadow.  Is  there  any 
such  thing,  after  all?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  world  is  peopled  with  the  good  and  the 
bad  of  both  sexes ;  that  there  are  brilliant 
men  and  equally  brilliant  women;  stupid 
men  and  stupid  women;  fool  men  and  fool 
women,  and  that  every  Jack  has  his  Jill 
when  it  comes  to  a  comparison  of  mental, 
physical  and  moral  values.  The  life  of  a 
man  and  its  responsibilities,  the  life  of  a 
woman  and  its  responsibilities— these  are 
so  different  that  they  cannot  be  judged  by 
the  same  standards 

Perhaps  the  best  that  has  ever  been  said 
upon  the  subject  came  from  the  pen  of 
Longfellow  in  "Hiawatha": 

"  As  unto  the  bow  the  cord  is, 
So  unto  the  man  is  woman  ; 
Though  she  bends  him.  she  obeys  him  ; 
Though  she  draws  him.  yet  she  follows— 
Useless  each  without  the  other." 


Over  the  wire  comes  the  news  that  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  has  adopted  a  curfew  ordi- 
nance, requiring  all  adults,  as  well  as  chil- 
dren, to  hunt  cover  at  eleven  0'  the  clock 
every  night.  Persons  roaming  abroad  after 
that  hour  must  state  their  business  and 
give  satisfactory  excuses  for  being  out  of 
doors,  or  be  hustled  off  to  jail  and  fined  S10. 

The  man  brave  enough  to  propose  such 
an  ordinance  for  San  Francisco  would  be  ex- 
amined at  once  by  the  Lunacy  Commission- 
ers, for  San  Francisco  does  most  of  its 
sleeping  after  midnight.  Hospitality  holds 
sway  after  nightfall  in  every  home  where 
there's  money  enough  to  pay  gas  bills.  We 
may  not  live  to  as  green  an  old  age  as  Des 
Moines,  with  its"  early  to  bed, early  to  rise  " 
motto,  but  only  think  what  a  good  time  we're 
having;  how  we  are  making  life  worth  liv- 
ing by  genial  association  with  each  other 
forgetting  in  pleasant  companionship.  "  the 
cares  that  infest  the  day." 

Des  Moines,  you  are  a  model  city.  We 
admire  your  sturdy,  common-sense  ideas, 
and  pat  you  on  the  back  for  having  the  cour- 
age of  your  convictions,  and  turning  off  the 
gas  at  1 1  P.  M.  But  would  we  change  places 
with  you  ?   Not  for  the  world  ! 

And,  besides,  it's  so  very  easy  for  Des 
Moines  to  be  prim  and  good,  and  tenacious  of 
its  beauty  sleep.    For  Des  Moines  isn't  blot 
with  our  bracing  breezes,  our  welcome 
fogs,  our  gloriously  lovely  nights, 
when  it  is  a  joy  to  ride  to  the  ocean 
beach,  and  when  Golden  Gate 
Park,  under  the  moon's  rays, 
seems  like  an  enchanted  fairy  land; 
while  this  magnificent  bay  of  ours, 
big  enough  to  hold  the  navies  of 
the  world,  gleams  like  a  miniature  ocean  of 
undulating  liquid  silver,  whose  shimmering 
surface  is  stirred  by  the  passing  ferryboats 
to  a  sea  of  snowy  foam. 

To  bed,  to  bed,  Des  Moines  !   Put  out  your 
lights ! 

The  while  your  city  snores, 
Gay  San  Francisco  on  these  starry  nights 
Stays  out  of  doors. 
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CASH  FROM  EVERY  STATE  IN  THE  UNION 

IS  INVESTED  IN 

MAYWOOD  COLONY,  CALIFORNIA 

The  number  of  people  in  each  state  who  have  bought  land  in  Maywood  Colony  is  shown  by  the  figures  on  this  map. 


What  It  Is 

Maywood  Colony  is  the  name  given  to  a  proposi- 
tion which  has  been  said  by  some  to  be  in  a  large 
measure  semi-philanthropic:  for  the  reason  that  the 
plan  of  the  colony  has  made  it  possible  for  many 
people  to  possess  themselves  of  pleasant  homes  in 
California,  who,  by  the  ordinary  plan  of  purchase, 
could  not  have  done  so  Its  plan  is  such  that 
those  without  accumulated  funds  can  own  a  home 
of  their  own  just  as  well  as  those  who  have  cash 
in  full  to  pay  for  It.  To  illustrate:  By  the  colony 
plan  the  man  or  woman  who,  from  a  salary  or  in- 
come of  any  nature  can  set  aside  from  $10  to  $i  5  a 
month,  can,  without  any  trouble  or  care,  acquire 
title  to  ten  acres  of  as  productive  soil  as  there  is  in 
the  world.  And  the  ten-acre  farm  thus  acquired 
will  not  be  out  in  the  woods,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
one  of  a  group  of  1800  ten-acre  farms;  for  in  May- 
wood  there  are  18,000  acres  of  fertile  fruit  land,  all 
of  which  is  so  laid  out  that  each  and  every  ten-acre 
lot  faces,  or  borders  on  an  avenue. 

Maywood  was  started  in  1891 .  and  each  year  since 
then  it  has  grown  steadily  and  substantially.  Al- 
ready 1187  people  living  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada— as  shown  by  the  map  above — 
have  secured  land  there,  and  the  population  of  the 
settlement  is  over  1000.  360.000  fruit  trees  have 
been  planted,  and  154  miles  of  colony  avenues  laid 
out. 

Corning,  the  colony  village— in  which  place 
there  are  stores,  schools,  churches,  hotels,  post- 
office,  and  depot — is  located  in  about  the  center  of 
the  colony  settlement. 

The  foregoing  specific  information  U  given  to 
show  that  the  plan  is  not  a  new  or  an  untried  one. 
It  has  been  thoroughly  and  fairly  tried,  and  found 
to  be  both  practicable  and  popular.  The  County 
Recorder  of  Tehama  County  testifies  to  the  tact 
that  for  nine  years  we  have  been  delivering  perfect 
titles  to  our  buyers.  The  Bank  of  Tehama  County, 
at  Red  Bluff,  California,  will  act  as  agent  for  any 
purchaser  by  holding  funds  until  our  deed  has  been 
delivered. 


Where  It  Is 

Maywood  Colony  is  located  in  the  southern  part 
of  Tehama  County,  20  miles  south  of  Red  Bluff, 
the  county  seatof  said  county  From  Sacramento, 
the  State  capital,  Maywood  is  no  miles  north,  and 
from  San  Francisco,  170  miles.  The  fare  to  Sac- 
ramento is  $3.30,  and  to  San  Francisco  it  is  $5.40. 
Every  one  knows  of  the  location  of  the  great  Stan- 
ford vineyard  ot  4000  acres,  which  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  $23,000,000  endowment  of  the  Stanford 
University.  Maywood  Colony  is  separated  from 
this  immense  estate  by  about  400  feet  of  water,  the 
Sacramento  River  running  between  the  two  prop- 
erties. By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Maywood  Col- 
ony is  in  good  company,  and  in  a  good  part  of 
California,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
Senator  Stanford,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
whole  State,  selected  this  location  for  his  vineyard 
and  stock  farm,  Maywood  lies  along  the  west  hank 
oftheSacramento.andhasariverfrontageofabout 
five  miles.  The  steamboat  line  running  between 
Sacramento  and  Red  Bluff  has  a  landing  and  freight 
house  on  the  colony,  which  gives  to  the  Maywood 
colonist  competitive  freight  rates  on  his  produce. 
Maywood  is  the  only  colony  In  California  that  has 
the  advantage  of  water  freight  rates.  Maywood  Is 
located  on  what  is  locally  known  as  the  "West- 
side"  branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  this 
line  running  through  the  settlement  for  a  distance 
of  nearly  seven  miles.  The  overland  trains  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Portland  stop  daily  at 
Corning,  the  colony  village.  By  this  It  will  be 
seen  that,  although  the  colony  is  away  out  in  Cali- 
fornia, It  has.  at  the  same  time,  the  best  of  trans- 
portation facilities.  In  point  of  latitude,  Maywood 
is  on  the  same  line  with  Springfield,  III  ,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. ,  Columbus,  O.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Remember  that  temperature  in  California  is  not 
governed  by  latitude,  as  is  the  case  throughout  the 
Central  and  Eastern  States.  The  Japan  current 
makes  the  climate  of  California  what  it  Is.  Corn- 
ing Is  as  warm  the  year  around  as  is  Los  Angeles. 


What  It  Costs 

Maywood  Colony,  as  a  place  in  which  to  buy  a 
small  and  desirable  piece  of  property,  gives  more 
value  for  a  slated  sum  than  can  be  offered  by  any 
other  colony  in  California.  This  we  know  to  be  the 
case  because  Ve  have  taken  the  time  to  look  into 
the  other  colony  propositions,  and  to  get  their 
prices.  At  Maywood  as  good  fruit  land  as  there  is 
in  California  can  be  bought  for  $50  per  acre,  and  in 
lots  to  suit  the  purchaser.  The  land  is  level  and 
clear,  all  of  it  having  been  plowed  for  the  past 
several  years.  This  land  has  the  double  advan- 
tage of  being  in  a  well-developed  community,  where 
shipping  facilities  are  convenient,  and  where  social 
conditions  are  altogether  pleasant.  Maywood  has 
passed  through  the  pioneering  era.  As  before  said, 
a  ten-acre  farm  in  Maywood  Colony  can  be  bought 
by  any  one  who  can  spare  from  $10  to  $15  monthly. 
For  instance,  a  ten-acre  lot,  costing  $$00,  can  be 
bought  by  paying  $50  down,  then  $12.50  per  month 
for  36  months.  On  the  deferred  payments,  no 
Interest  is  charged,  and  the  seller  pays  the  taxes  on 
the  property  while  the  payments  are  being  made. 
A  five-acre  lot  costs  $250,  and  can  be  had  by  paying 
$25  down,  then  $6.25  per  month  for  *6  months.  A 
3}  j-acre  lot  can  be  had  for  $125,  and  the  payments 
required  are  $15  down,  then  $5  per  month  until  the 
full  amount  is  provided.  For  full  cash  payment  a 
discount  of  10  per  cent  is  allowed.  Warranty  Deeds 
are  delivered,  and  the  title  is  proved  by  Certificate 
of  Title.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  thai,  at  May- 
wood  Colony,  conditions  are  such  that  irrigation  is 
not  required  to  raise  abundant  crops  of  apricots, 
almonds,  olives,  peaches,  plums,  prunes,  pears  and 
grapes.  Water  is  so  near  the  surface  that  all  of  the 
varieties  named  soon  send  their  roots  to  the  water, 
and  get  the  benefit  of  sub-irrigation.  Oranges,  al- 
falfa and  vegetables,  for  best  results  must  be 
watered.  Water  in  abundance,  and  at  small  cost, 
is  pumped  from  wells  by  electric  motors  at  Maywood. 


What  It  Pays 

Maywood  Colony  orchards,  during  the  harvest 
season  of  1890,  paid  owners  a  net  profit  of  from  25 
to  100  per  cent  on  their  cost.  It  is  safe  to  say  th.it 
a  fair  average  profit  on  matured  orchards  was  50  per 
cent  Such  a  profit  can  be  realized  by  a  non-resi- 
dent as  well  as  a  resident  colonist.  The  Maywood 
Colonies  Fruit  Association,  incorporated  under  the 
laws  ot  California,  contracts  to  plant,  prune  and 
cultivate  the  trees  of  absent  owners,  and  to  harvest 
and  sell  their  crops  as  well.  For  $35  per  acre,  this 
association  furnishes  the  young  trees  (00  to  the 
acre),  plants  and  cultivates  them  for  the  first  year. 
For  each  year  after  the  first,  the  annual  charge  tor 
full  and  expert  service  is  $12.50  per  acre.  By  the 
foregoing  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of 
planting  a  ten-acre  orchard,  and  caring  for  it  for  the 
first  year  is  $350.  and  that  the  expense  on  such  an 
orchard  for  the  following  year  Is  $125  per  year. 
This  association  will  plant  and  care  for  any  part  of 
a  lot  from  one  acre  up,  and  at  the  same  rate  per 
acre.    Planting  is  not  compulsory. 

Aside  from  what  Maywood  yields  in  dollars  and 
cents  it  aflords.  tree  of  cost,  a  climate  that  Is  health- 
giving  and  pleasant  the  year  through.  If  you  go  to 
California,  go  to  Maywood.  You  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed. You  will  find  conditions  just  as  we  have 
stated,  for  we  have  nothing  to  cover  up.  We  want 
you  to  see  it  for  yourself.  Just  across  the  street 
from  the  depot  at  Corning  Is  a  good  hotel;  and  near 
by  Is  the  office  of  the  Maywood  Colony,  where  Mr. 
Foster,  ot  this  firm,  can  be  found  at  all  times,  ready- 
to  care  for  those  who  call.  If  you  want  to  read  up 
on  Maywood  send  for  our  prospectus.  It  Is  In- 
teresting, instructive  and  FREE. 

FOSTER  &  WOODSON, 

EASTERN  OFFICE,  1137  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

N.  B.  — We  get  out  twice  a  month  a  paper  that 
will  Interest  you  if  you're  Interested  in  California. 
It  tells  everything  that  is  worth  knowing  about  that 
state.  For  24  cents,  in  stamps,  you  can  have  it  for 
one  year. 
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ITEMS. 

There  is  only  one  Cafe  Zinkand  in  San 
Francisco,  as  those  who  live  here,  or  who 
have  ever  visited  here,  will  testify.  It  is 
refreshing  to  know  that  there  is  another— 
but  in  Los  Angeles.  It  is  the  only  place  in 
the  City  of  the  Angels  that  approaches  our 
own  delightful  resort— it  is  called  the  Im- 
perial. It  is  located  at  No.  243  South  Spring 
street,  between  Second  and  Third.  It  has 
two  entrances,  one  from  Spring  street,  and 
one  from  Broadway,  so  that  the  Cafe  runs 
through  an  entire  block.  The  Imperial  is 
under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  R.  J. 
Stahmann,  who  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  requirements  of  this  character  of 
business.  Mr.  Stahmann  prideshimself  upon 
his  dinners,  with  all  their  artistic  accessories, 
and  is  receiving  the  best  class  of  trade,  not 
not  only  from  the  residents  of  Los  Angeles, 
but  from  the  large  number  of  tourists  who 
visit  there  on  the  European  plan.  The  Im- 
perial is  just  now  undergoing  some  radical 
changes  in  the  interior,  and  in  January  it 
will  prove  a  veritable  amusement  palace. 


We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers to  the  full-page  announcement  of  the 
Maywood  Colony,  appearing  on  page  101  of 
this  issue.  It  is  an  announcement  well  worth 
reading,  either  by  our  Eastern  readers  or  by 
those  in  the  West,  and  trust  that  those  who 
may  feel  possible  interest  in  a  proposition 
of  this  character  will  communicate  with 
Messrs.  Foster  &  Woodson  for  further  in- 
formation, as  stated  in  the  advertisement. 


The  most  elegant  undertaking  establish- 
ment In  the  entire  West  is  that  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Undertaking  Company,  whose  magnifi- 
cent parlors  are  at  2425-2429  Mission  street, 
San  Francisco.  They  have  the  most  beauti- 
ful private  chapel  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
entire  place  is  bright,  sunny  and  cheerful, 
as  should  be  the  case,  there  being  no  gloomy 
or  sad  effects.  Their  embalming  department, 
and  other  improvements,  are  of  the  most 
modern  description,  and  the  members  of  the 
firm  and  assistants  are  all  thoroughly  ex- 
perienced, polite  and  attentive. 


The  rapidity  with  which  Moet  &  Chandon 
champagne  has  advanced  to  the  front  in  re- 
cent years  is  nothing  short  of  phenomenal. 
But  then  it  is  a  purely  aristocratic  wine, 
both  in  quality  and  association,  and  its  great 
success  lies  among  the  very  best  class  of 
people,  who  have  given  it  recognition.  The 
"thing  to  do  "on  the  swellest  occasion  is 
to  have  Moet  &  Chandon  White  Seal  served 
upon  the  table. 


The  new  jewelry  store  of  Messrs.  Lund- 
berg  &  Lee  at  232  Post  street  is  one  of  the 
most  handsomely  fitted  out  in  the  city,  and 
carries  an  elegant  and  carefully  selected 
stock  of  fine  jewelry  of  all  kinds,  silverware, 
and,  in  fact,  everything  to  be  found  in  a  met- 
ropolitan jewelry  store.  The  firm  is  modern 
and  progressive,  and  has  already  come  to 
the  very  front  among  the  few  first-class 
jewelry  firms  of  San  Francisco. 


NEW  GOLD. 

A  GIFT  OF  ROSES. 

MARGARET  MOORE. 

She  never  will  know  how  it  touched  my  heart 
Her  gift  of  roses,  sweet,  so  sweet ! 

And  yet  the  deed  was  a  simple  part 
Of  the  round  when  household  duties  meet. 

Oh.  roses  red  as  the  life-blood  warm  ! 

Where  do  you  get  your  glowing  hue  ? 
Thro'  frost  and  sunshine  and  strife  and 
storm 

You  hold  your  purpose  forever  true  ! 

My  faith  and  courage  like  yours  shall  grow ; 

Like  hers  my  mission  shall  be  good  cheer ; 
By  the  thought  and  the  flower  I  surely  know 

A  breath  of  the  infinite  soul  is  here! 


WHEN  PAPA  WAS  A  BOY. 

•  When  papa  was  a  little  boy, 

You  really  couldn't  find, 
In  all  the  State  of  Washington, 

A  child  so  quick  to  mind. 
His  mother  never  called  but  once, 

And  pa  was  always  there: 
He  never  made  the  baby  cry, 

Or  pulled  his  sister's  hair. 

"He  never  slid  down  banisters, 

Or  made  the  slightest  noise; 
And  never  in  his  life  was  known 

To  fight  with  other  boys. 
He  always  studied  hard  at  school. 

And  got  his  lessons  right; 
And  chopping  wood  and  milking  cows 

Were  papa's  chief  delight. 

"He  always  rose  at  six  o'clock 

And  went  to  bed  at  eight, 
And  never  lay  abed  till  noon, 

And  never  sat  up  late. 
He  finished  Latin,  French  and  Greek, 

When  he  was  ten  years  old, 
And  knew  the  Spanish  alphabet 

As  soon  as  he  was  told. 

"He  never  grumbled  when  he  had 

To  do  the  evening  chores, 
And  ne'er  in  all  his  life  forgot 

To  shut  the  stable  doors. 
He  never,  never  thought  of  play, 

Until  his  work  was  done; 
He  labored  hard  from  break  of  day 

Until  the  set  of  sun. 

"He  never  scraped  his  muddy  shoes 

Upon  the  parlor  floor, 
And  never  answered  back  his  ma, 

And  never  banged  the  door. 
But  truly,  I  could  never  see," 

Said  little  Dick  Malloy, 
"How  he  could  never  do  these  things 

And  really  be  a  boy!" 

— Exchange. 


The  most  popular  and  reliable  hat  store 
in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  to-day  is  that 
of  C.  Herrmann  &  Co.  at  No.  328  Kearny 
street.  It  is  likewise  one  of  theoldest.  Mr. 
Herrmann  keeps  none  but  the  best  of  all 
grades,  and  for  styles  and  sizes  he  can  ac- 
commodate the  most  fastidious. 


Swain's  Restaurant  at  213  Sutter  street  is 
constantly  increasing  its  transient  patron- 
age. Swain  Brothers  make  a  specialty  of 
tourist  trade,  and  capture  a  big  percentage 
of  it  from  the  European  plan  guests  of  the 
big  hotels  near  by.  Its  chief  characteristics 
are  refined  and  tasty  surroundings,  faultless 
service,  an  unabridged  cuisine,  and  reason- 
able rates. 


THE  DAWN  OF  CHRISTflAS  DAY. 


KRBERT    BASHFORD    IN    "SONGS   FROM  PUGET 
SOUND.'' 

The  winds  are  dead,  and  ah,  how  still! 
The  stars  are  large:  a  silver  blade 
Yon  homeward  sailing  moon  has  made 

Upon  the  somber,  wooded  hill. 

The  towering  fir  trees  breathe  a  prayer, 
And  lo,  each  white  star  hides  away 
Behind  a  fallen  robe  of  gray, 

And  bird  notes  thrill  the  morning  air! 

An  over-flowing  cup  of  wine 
Is  slowly  lifting  in  the  East: 
Awake,  oh,  man,  to  Beauty's  feast, 

The  glory  of  the  sky  is  thine! 

And  now  from  peaks  that  Hash  and  gleam 
The  golden  light  of  dawn  is  hurled 
Across  the  rugged,  western  world. 

And  drenches  hill  and  vale  and  stream. 

Oh.  hallowed  day  when  Christ  was  born 
Bring  sweetest  peace  to  every  one; 
From  land  of  snow  to  land  of  sun 

Let  love  prevail  on  Christmas  morn! 


Superintendent— Were  the  sleeping  cars 
on  fire  when  you  passed  the  wreck? 

Conductor— I  did  not  see  any  sleeping  cars, 
sir.  When  we  got  there  they  were  all  smok- 
ing cars. 

*  * 
* 

An  exchange  says  a  gentleman  invited 
some  friends  to  dinner,  and  as  the  colored 
servant  entered  the  room  he  accidentally 
dropped  a  platter  which  held  a  turkey.  "  My 
friends,"  said  the  gentleman  in  a  most  im- 
pressive tone,  "  never  in  my  life  have  I  wit- 
nessed an  event  so  fraught  with  disaster  to 
the  various  nations  of  the  globe.  In  this 
calamity  we  seethe  downfall  of  Turkey,  the 
upsetting  of  Greece,  the  destruction  of  China, 
and  the  humiliation  of  Africa. 

*  • 
* 

The  Cafe  Zinkand  in  the  Spreckels'  Build- 
ing, 923-929  Market  street,  is  the  most  popu- 
lar resort  of  its  kind  in  San  Francisco.  A 
theater  party  is  not  complete  without  a  visit 
to  this  celebrated  Cafe,  where  all  the  delica- 
cies of  the  season  may  be  had  on  short  no- 
tice. Not  the  least  of  its  attractions  is 
Stark's  Orchestra,  which  regales  the  pat- 
rons with  the  finest  of  stringed  music  from 
9  P.  M.  until  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 

Blobbs— I  heard  a  lecturer  last  week  who 
gets  S500  a  night. 
Slobbs— That  so?   What  was  his  subject? 
Blobbs— "  Free  Speech." 

*  * 
* 

Weary  Willie— Dese  horseless  kerndges 
is  great,  isn't  dey? 

Anxious  Arthur— Yep,  but  what  dey  orter 
invent  is  a  biteless  dorg. 

*  * 
* 

"  To  our  silent  heroes,"  little  Willie  read 
from  the  memorial  bronze.  "  Popper,  what 
are  these  silent  heroes?"  "  Married  men," 
said  Popper. 

*  * 
* 

Visitors  to  Los  Angeles  will  do  well  to  bear 
in  mind  Anchor  Laundry  at  719  South  Los 
Angeles  street.  The  mere  fact  that  they  do 
all  the  work  of  the  beautiful  Hotel  Van  Nuys 
is  at  once  an  endorsement  of  their  standing. 

*  * 
* 

"  Is  he  wedded  to  his  art?"  "  I  think  so. 
He  married  his  favorite  model." 

*  * 
# 

"  What  kind  of  women  make  the  best 
wives?"  "Those  that  are  the  best  old 
maids." 

*  * 
* 

"  You  look  like  thirty  cents."  "  And  yet 
1  haven't  the  price  of  a  beer  about  me." 

"The  rain  falls  on  the  just  and  the  un- 
just." "  Excepting  those  of  the  latter  who 
steal  umbrellas." 

*  * 
* 

"  They  say  there  are  at  least  a  billion  pen- 
nies in  circulation."  "And  yet  every  time 
my  sister's  children  howl  tor  one  I  never 
have  anything  less  than  a  dime,  and  it  takes 
eight  of  them  to  go  around." 


A  unique  and  beautiful  display  of  art  car- 
pets and  rugs  is  to  be  seen  at  228  Powell 
Street— the  Art  Carpet  Co. — of  which  Mr. 
E.  D.  Berri  is  manager.  Our  lady  readers 
will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  visit  this 
handsome  store,  for  nowhere  else  in  San 
Francisco  can  such  a  variety  of  fine  goods 
be  found. 

Western  Turf  Association 

TANFORAN 

PARK 

SIX  HIGH=CLASS 

RUNNING  RACES 

EVERY  WEEK  DAY 

Trains  leave  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 
at  12.15,  12.35,  12-50  and  1.25  p.  m., 
returning  immediately  after  the  last  race. 

THE  RAMONA 

130  Ellis  St.,  S.  F. 

A  thoroughly  lirM-class  house.  Quiet  and  homelike. 
Location  very  central. 
Take  Ellis  St.  cars  at  4th  and  TownsenJ  Sts. 
Take  Market  St.  cars  at  Ferries 
and  transfer  to  Ellis. 

Under  Management  of  MRS.  KATE  S.  HART 

Send  for  Circular 


[AMU  S.  S.  CO. 


Beautiful  Honolulu 
is  a  charm  forever ! 


Steamers  of  the  Oceanic 
Steamship  Company 
sail  bi-monthly 

Send  for  "  Beautiful  Hawaii  "  to 

J  D.  SPRECKELS  BROS.  CO. 


Honolulu, 

Auckland  and  Sydney. 


1 14.  Montgomery  St. 
'  "  San  Francisco. 
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THE  PERFECTION  OF  WHISKY 
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Home 
Comforts 


Are  rarely  to  be  obtained  at  a  restau- 
rant, but  it  is  just  this  feature  that 
has  made  ours  popular. 

»  "SWAIN'S" 

the  surroundings  are  refined,  comfortable 
and  attractive.  We  employ  the  best  of  chefs, 
and  our  service  is  neat,  tasty  and  prompt. 

213  SUTTER  STREET, 

Nhar  Kearny,       San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Table  d'Hote,  $t.OO,  5  to  8  p .  m 


CALIFORNIA  a.  d.  Cheshire. 

UNDERTAKING  CO.  Pres.  and  Mgri 

FINEST  FUNERAL  PARLORS  IN  THE  CITY. 
Tel.  Main  971.  405  Powell  St..  near  Post. 
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